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V^uant.vk (finelie, rrfim tarigh); the 
••ross .»!' shame, licruuse, says sir Wnltcr 
.'con, in Iiis note oil tiic passage ot* the 
i,;ulv of the Lake (canto 8), iu which lie 
has j^iailc Mich a fine use of it, disolicdi- 
i nee ro what the Minimi implied, infer¬ 
red ittlaim. The Highlanders of Seot- 
'and appear to have borrowed it from the 
,:ticieiit Scandinavians, of the use of" it 
:.'iioni5 whom, for musing the people to 
•rins, Olati- .Magnus gi»os a particular 
e.ecouiit. A' laie u> th/ insurrection in 
' 7-!•"», i he rrinitiim, 01 iray cross was cir- 
nlated in .'colland. :u*d. on one occasion, 
i through lljf district ot" Brcadal- 
■unc, a tract of ■ >"4,'miles, in three hours. 
\fter t ‘liarle.» Li(>.'ard had marclied into 
'.ineland, two ofthe king's frigate:, tlirent- 

• ued the coast with a descent. The rnm- 

was sent through the district of Ap¬ 
onte In \lc\amh r Smart of !m cruahv le 
‘who related the circtimslanee to sir Wnl- 
■cr Seoul, and, in ;« lew hours, a sufficient 
torce w:ls eollected to render the attempt 
t'lhe I'.llgll'll hopeless. 

Cru’k: a ho lit, transparent stuff, like 
gan/.e, made of raw silk, gummed and 
.wisted on the mill, woven without cross¬ 
ing, and much used in mourning. Crapes 
tre either craped (i. e., crispedl or smooth. 
The silk ,!*. Ail^’d for the tirst is morn 
twist#*] than that for the second, it lieing 
the ijiviiter or less dcjirec of twisting, 

• specially of the warp, which produces 
the crisping triven to it, w lion taken out of 
tin- loom, steeped in clear water, and rub¬ 
bed with a piece of wax for the purpose. 
< ru(«-s an 1 all dyed raw. This stuff canto 
originally from Bologna ; lint, till of latiti 
years, Lyons is said to have had the chief 
manufacture of it. It is now iiuuiuihetur- 
ed in various parrs of (ireat Britain. The 


erajie brought from China is of a more 
substantial fabric. 

< 'rapklkt ; father and son; two printers. 
Tie; father, diaries, Imhij at Bourrnonf, 
•Nov. IB, J7*iV, established his printing* 
oflice in 17H*, and died Oct. IS.*, 1809. He 
might he called the t'rtiuh HaskrrvilU . 
Like tliis printer, he endeavored to unite 
trie greatest siniplieifv with elegance, to 
deliver the art of priming from the hetero¬ 
geneous oriiaiueut.s with whieli it was so 
ov erloaded. particularly in France, and 
from vvliieh even Jljdot could not entirely 
free himself: but he surjiassed his model 
in the form ot’his tv pcs and the regularity 
ot Ins work. His editions are no less cor¬ 
rect thati nra* and beautiful. He has also 
been successful in printing on parchm- nr. 
and has shown his skill by producing an 
impression in gold (IB copies of Audi— 
U rt's fiisitwr ifon s, Paris, 1802. 2 vois., 
folio).—A. <!. Cnijielet has extended his 
lather's business, and has even excelled 
him in elegance. His Lalontaiuc <1814*. 
.Mon(esi|iiicii il8lfi«, Housseau and Vol¬ 
taire (Itoth 181!*}, are monumeiits of his 
taste; mid the large vc 11iiii>-|>u|mt copies 
are truly splendid works." The words 
" lh' rimfiriiiurif Jf ('rn/xlt?' are a gout 
reeomtiieialafiou. Itcnounul has had ail 
tiie editions published at his expense 
printed by Ciapciet. vvim, in 180(t. em¬ 
ployed 22 presses. 

CR.vs-t -. Two Kotnnus of this iiatt e 
nre lieiv to In* in* iginned. 1. Lucius J- 
eitihis Ciussiis, who was made consul 
A. F.C. t5T*S (B. C. !*<>}. and passed tiir the 
greatest orator of his time. «u- was *lia»* 
tinguished |br talent, 'presence of mind 
find integrity. 2. M.Licmius ('russiis. sur- 
tintiled Divot (ihe rich), so cnlled. like ma¬ 
ny of his family, on account of his vast 
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riches. He possessed a fortune equhl w ll his hair Ujgrow Ahen stnndiric colters, 

. $5,000,000. He once gave an entertain* emkroidenxrand pinked, the plaited col- 
jnent to the whole people, in which 10,000 larettgs. the nock-band, plain or laced at!?! 
tables were set, and, besides this, dietrih- , posted, encompassed the deck chin-deep; 
utcd com enough to last each family three ' ana? whfo Louis XIV adopted those onor- 
n maths. In the years of Rome 683 and moukpmwigs, which hardly left the throat 
tSl@, he was a colleague of Potnpey, in the visible, all these splendid envelopes gave 
consulship, tmd, iu 688, censor. As lie way to ribands, tied in brilliant bows, 
was one of dm most iuHpeiituil men in Next came thc^eporh of the dangerous 
Rome, and very ambitious, his friendship subjection of the nyrk to constriction and 
was sought by Caesar, who formed, with compression, from xdiich it had hitherto 
him and Potnpey, die famous triumvirate, been exempt. In 166(1, a foreign regiment 
He perished, with a great part of his army, arrived in France, composed of t'routs, in 
in an, exjiedifion against the Partitions, whose singulifr costume one 'tiling was 
undertaken from motives of avarice and generally admired and imitated, ft was a 
ambition, B. C. 53. Bandage aliout the neck, consisting of 

Crater. (See Volcano.) , common stuff for the soldiers, uud of 

Cravat; Rn. unhealthy, uncomfortable, muslin or silk lor the officers. The ends 
unbecoming nrtiele of European and werb disposed in a Isiw, or garnished 
American dress. The ancients were tin- with a tutl or a tassel, and luing not un¬ 
acquainted with tills ridiculous and injttri- gracefully over the breast. 'I'liis »#w 
oils style of buudling up the neck. They article of dress was at first called n rntatr, 
left uuconfined that inqMirtant region of and afterwards, by corruption, a mica/, 
die body, through which so many vessels The military and the rich, at that time, 
pass, and iu which are situated so many wore very tine cravats, with the Ibrder 
organs, which will endure no constraint embroidered, or edged with broad hire, 
with impunity. In some cases, indeed, Those of the soldiers consisted of a scrap 
they defended themselves from the cold If of cloth, of cotton, or, at the best, of black, 
a woollen, cotton or silk build, culled, in plaitixl taffeta, hound round the tu-ck hv 
Latin,j/bra/e, from Jattces, throat. But no two small cords. Afterwards, the place 
one' could venture to use this contrivance of these cords was supplied h\ clasps or a 
publicly, unless he was sick;, in which buckle, and then cravats took the namr of 
ease he might cover his head, and the slocks. I'nder l.ouis XVI, the stocks 
upper part of the shoulders, and even yielded to the cravats n In rhinmti.'rr, 
wear breeches (q. v.), without disgrace. 1’he last flourished hut for a moment: I he 
“ PaUiolum, sinit Jttscias ct foralia,” says revolution came, and with it disappeared 
Quinculitiii, “sola ejrcvsart jiotestvahhulo.” cravats, and even tight breeches. Soon 
It was allowable, indeed, to cover the after this epoch (17!N<), the cravat rero\ - 
neck with the toga in had weather, or to ered its popularity, and increased to an 
hold the hand over it, lor the preservation incredible degree of extravagance. Some 
or restoration of the natural tem|»en»ture. }iersoiis enveloped the neck with whole 
The Poles never wear any thing round pieces of muslin ; others, with a pm Med 
the neck, notwithstanding the severity of cushion, on which were wrapped ntm.i i - 
their winters. The same custom prevails ous folds. In this win, the neck was 
among the Orientals, by. whom a white, pulled out so as to lie larger than the head, 
rotuid neck is compared to the lieunty of with w hich it was imperceptibly con- 
an ivory tower. The Imre neck gradually founded. The shirt-collar arose nlmve 
liwame unfashionable in Europe. It was the ears, and tile np|>cr edge of the’ era- 
at first surrounded, but not constrained, by vut buried «np the chin and the month 
a starched liand of fine linen, on the up|s'r nose-deep; so that the viMygyhristling o* 
edge-'of the shirt, falling hack natural- cither side with a grove of bushy liis- 
ly ii])on the bust, .where it was fastened kers, and its upper regions ensconced to the 
by a small coni. This was the origin of eyes by the hair flattened down over the 
all the different species of collars since brows, absolutely showed nothing except 
.used—the innocent parent of those thick, the nose, projecting in all its plenitude, 
hot folds, in winch the neck was destined The exquisites thus cravntted resembled 
IU be afterwards muffled. Rutls, stiffened anything mther than men, at id afforded 
or pteited,*8ingle or in many rows,—au^exccllenf subjects for caricatiin , s. If they 
inconvenient, indeed, hut not u dangerous wished to look any way except straight 
ornament,—had their turn, and lasted iiS forward, they were obliged to turn the 
king as short hair was in fashion. They whole trunk, with which the neck nisi 
were abandoned, when Louis XIII allow- head formed hut one piece. It was im- 
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possible to iiicliuo the lirtul in nny direr- .produced to form a rostrum or beak; the 
tion. Most fashions have been invented; abdomen large, slightly attenuated posts- 
\o hide an infirmity or a deformity: largo liorly, conqsised of six joints, forming a 
cravats wen* probably first used to conceal' * tail quite as long, when extended, as the 
some disagreeable scars, or sopie unlucky body, and terminating in five brond-fring- 
mulformation. A singer or a public speak- ed, swimming appendages, which ibid 
cr cannot use his voice to advantage dur- 'laterally upon each oilier. In loth sexes, 
ing the time avhen his cravat is tied too the under psirt of the abdomen is generally 
tight. The habit of wispiug laiyre cravats jirovided with five pairs of false claws, 
reiah-rs I he neck vcru^fiidilu to lie affected eurh "terminated hy two plates or plu- 
hy exposure. Ry dficovering die nock incuts. The exterior jaw-feet are mostly 
iinpnidently when heated, severe „and narrow, elongated, and do not entirely 
dangerous tlistHises have often been con- .cove g the other jkiiIs of the mouth. The ‘ 
traded. A ymmg man or young, lady, on gills are pyramidal, brush-shaped, or 
leaving a party in a warm apartment,* plume-like, separated from each other by 
should be earelul to protect the neck and tendinous slijis, and situated lieucath tlie 
breast from cold. sides of the great superior shell, over the 

Cr.vvkv I'.li/jilictli, lady; margravine, external base, of the feet. Of the latter, 
of Anspnch, youngest daughter of the earl the second and third pairs are elongated, 
of Berkeley; Imm in 1750, and married in slender, and furnished tit the last joint, 
17417, to William, last earl of Craven, by whiejy is movable, with small pincers; 
whom she iiaj seven children, lint,after the fourth and fifth jiairs liuve the last 
a connexion of 11 years, in consequence joints simply |x>intcd or hooked. The 
of hki ill-treatment, a sejiamtion was sexual organs are placed, in Iwth sexes, in 
agreed upon in 17H|. Lady Craven, after the basal joint of the last pair of feet, 
mis, lived successively at the courts of The species belonging to this genus, as - 
Versailles Mudrid, LirJioit, Vienna, licrlin, :<4 pivseut restricted, do not exceed six. 

4'oiistaiitinoplc, Warsaw, St. Petersburg, Some of these kinds are p-x'tiliar to salt* 
Koine. Florence and Naples; then in An- and others to fresh water. Of the former, 
spneh, where she became acquainted with tin* most celebrated is the lolister {atfarvs 
the margrave Christian Frederic 4 liarles frammania), so prominent among the lux- 
Alexander. a nephew of Frederic the uries of New York, and our other eastern 
4 »reat. On this tour, ill 17 S7, she was maritime cities.' In their modes of living, 
persuaded by the eount (.'hoisouMiotifficr, the crawfish generally resemble the mjunt- 
Frem li amhassador to Constantinople, to ie eralis (see ('rub), feeding on putrefying 
descend into the grotto of Anliparos. animal matter, sjM'iiding tlieir time on the 
which no woniiui had ever lie fore visited, sandy or rocky Isittoin of sleep waters. 
After the death of lord Craven, at I.i.-Ihui, and only approaching tlie shallows when 
in 17!>l. the margrave married her, sur- iiii|xdlcd hy the necessity of undergoing 
rendered his estates to the king of Prussia their change of shell, or when under the 
lorn yearly pension, and went, with his sexual influence. The common lolister is 
consort, to Fngluiid, where he purchased the largest specie*, and grows to a size 
an estate (Brandenburg), not fi-ir from which may well appear wonderful to per- 
ilammcrsmith. and died in 1804i. From sons accustomed to see none but small 
that time, lady Craven lias lived partly in ones. They are brought to the New York 
Fngluiid, parilv in Naples. The. iiecount marki't more than two feet in length, and 
of her travels through the Crimea to Con- weighing 20 pounds and upwards. {■Mich 
siuiiiiiioplc, in a scries of lettojs, was first individuals, however,arc not preferred l‘«*r 
published in 17*0. A new enlarged edi- the table, as tlicii' size is a good indication 
tion ^jipeared fl* 1HI1. Besides these, of thejr age, and their period of life is 
he has w ritten poem*, plays and roman- stated to extend to 20 Vearsaud more. The 
e**s; also her own memoirs (Memoirs of smuller, or half-si/.cdlolwters, art* consid- 
■he Margravine of Aus|H»rh, formerly Isidy cred-tlic Ik's!. The quite tqnali, or young 
Craven, Nr., London, 1825). These are ones, which tire commonly sold iu New 
interesting on account of her intercourse Haven (Connecticut), as t<io snmR tor the 
w ith Catharine II, Joseph li, mul other New York hiarket, are, in our opinion , far 
prim es. _ superior to either.—Hie lrvsh-vwjter criffP 

Ckawkisii (iMfricnf, Fab.); acnistoceous *fish,of vvhieh on«specie* {axUtctttbuiinoii) 
genus, belonging Jto tlni tuinily dreapwin in very common in most of tlie tivsh- 
inrvntnnt (ten legged, long tailed), charm.- water stream* anil brook* than IVnnsyl- 
; rizetl by having tlm anterior |wrt of tint vtuiin southward, affords us the best op- 
i i< ngated semi-cvliudric superior shell portivnitv for observing their habits. We 
* 1 * 
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find lh«tn inhabiting excavations of ron- nobody will ever‘ surpass thro!” Tim. 
siderable depth along the borders, or a city oft) bent alone had 21 altar-pieces by 
short distance withurtthe current of the him. In Flanders and. Brabant are many 
stream, at the bottom of which they lie of his works, and some of his pv-turcs ore 
hid. In the s|>ring of the year, by eau- in the public collections at Vienna and 
tiousiy approaching, and remaining quietly Mftnich. His pointings are praised tin- 
on die margin of such a stream, we may fidelity to nature, excellent doming, and a 
see the crawfish industriously bringing 'coloring approaching the natnner of Vnn- 
froin the lower part of thfir cuves (lie dirt • dyke. Thu iafterrfvns his friend, and took 
accumulated there; and this enable* us to his likeness. Cnijlp- died in M*»>5>. 
comprehend ihe manner in wliich they CitAfows; a general name foe all color- 
originally made tlicir oettvats. Upon the cd stones, earths, nr other minerals and 
two great claws, folded towards cacl^oth- substances lined in designing or painting 
or, and thus forming, with the front of the in jiastel, whether they have, lieeu beaten, 
body, a sort of shelf, the. dirt is carefully «und reduced to a paste, or are used in their 
brought to the surthee,und tlvropn down , primitive consistence, ntler b-ing sawn or 
just when* the eunvnt will sweep it away, cut into long, narrow slips. The slicks of 
As the substances thus brought up are dry colors which go under this name, and 
very light, it requires a very gentle move- wfiielt arc-cemented inlo a friable mass, by 
meat of the animal to avoid spilling, or means of gum or size, and sometime* of 
rather washing olf his lading; *a^d lie day. ntfoni a very simple means of apply - 
therefore rises in the gentlest and most ing colors, lieitur merely ruhlied upon pa- 
oirenmspect manner. We can testily to |n*r, alter which the shades an* blended or 
the patience with which this labir is con- softened by means of a stump nr*smu!t 
tinned, as, with the view of observing the roll of leather »r paper. The draw ill trx 
operation, we have often quietly pushed requirr* to he pmteeted by a glass covering, 
iu the earth fYoin the edge of the wate*% to save tiiem from being defaced, unless 
which they.us often have toiled on to some means have been adopted to tiv 
remove. It is ujhhi these th'sh-water them, so that they may not he liable, to In* 
s|»ecies that the observations have b-en ruhlied olf. 'Phis may be done by brush- 
made, relative to the re-production of ing the hack of the pajier with a strong 
limbs or claws violently broken off. But solution of isinglass, or hv passing the 
a short time elapses lieforc a growth or drawing through u powerful press, in cou- 
vegetafwm occurs at the stump or broken taet with n moist paper, 
part, and a new limh, similar to the origi- (’ream op Tartar ( juitns.w supertar- 
nal, though sometimes rather smaller, is tras ; armor tartan). 'I his salt exists in 
soon formed. This facility of rc-produc- grafts and in tamarinds. The divgs of 
tion is found to extend throtfghout the wine also contain a considerable quantity 
crustaceous class. Fresh-water crawfish of it. (’renin of tartar contains a very 
are regarded by many us furnishing a del- considerable proportion of super-tartrate 
ieate dish for flic table, though tlicir small of potnssa, alarm seven or eight hundredth.-, 
size, and the trouble of collecting a ruth- of tartrate of lime, and.a small quantity of 
, cient nutnlter of them, are great obstacles silica, albumen, iron, Ac. It is insoluble 
to their being extensively employed in this in ulcohol, blit may tie dissolw-d in In 
-way. ‘They are preyed upon by various parts of biding and IJO of cold water. If 
animals, esjroeially by certain bints, whose may Is; rendered much moie soluble by 
■ long bills are pdnptrd to picking tijem out mixing with it a certain quantity of ho- 
frorn the tmttom of tlicir dens. racic. acid yr borate of soda, winch ren 

Crater, Caspar,.a Dutch painter, hum dens the rmiiii of tartar soluble in its own 
in 1582, at Antwerp, was a pupil of llnph- weight of cold watt r, Jtttfi' iu* die half onl y 
ae) Coxic, and became, by the study of of this menstruum when biding, t’Iun 
nature, one of the gfoatest historical and preparation is known by the name uf.«du- 
portrait painters. At the Spanish court in bit crtavi of tartar, its aqueous solution is 
Brussels, ho painted the jKirtrait of the soon decomposed by the contact of the 
cardinal Ferdinand, brother of tin; king, air. It is obtained by dissolving in biit 
and received a pension. He established ing water the common tartar—a white m 
MHKC If itfc Ghent, where he constantly reddish crystalline mutter, which iiinns on 
executed works for the court' lie lalsired^tlie. internal sides of the vessels in which 
with industry and perseverance till hi* wine bus been kept—-mixing yvith it some 
8fith year. When Rubens saw- his finest- clay, which precipitates the coloring mat - 
painting in the refectory of the abliey of ter, and then permitting the liquor to 
Aflleghem, he cried 6ut^ “Crnyor, Cmyer, crystallize. The action of this substance 
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Varies according to tho dose in which It is 
administered. In small doses, it is ab— 
'sorbed, and nets ns n temperant; and, in 
this quality, it is employed in jaundice,, 
foulness of the stomach and intestates, &sv 
In larger doses, it principally spends its. 
action ori the mucous intestinal membrane, 
and induces idvine evacuations, especially 
when given in powdxaf. "Its taste being 
rather less uiipleaanugtiinM that of some 
other neutral salts fist'd in medicine, and 
its operation being of a very gentle nature, 
it is very frequently administered. In 
Frtuicc, the soluble cream of tartar is gen¬ 
erally preferred. . 

Orewi i.i.o*, Prosper Jolyot -de, tins 
• elder, a writer of tragedy, who is eorn- 
pured, by his «-oinitry«iien,even to /Esvhv- 
lua, bint at Dijon, Feb. 15, lt>74, enrly- 
tiMiuiteslcd talent tit the school of the Jesu¬ 
its iu his native town, hut, at the same 
time, a boisterous and heedless temper. 
Being designed for the profession of law, 
he Wits placed with an utlomey named > 
Priettr at Paris; hut they wen- both lov¬ 
ers of the tit autre, so (hut the youth made 
little progress in his studies. The attor¬ 
ney pereeived, too. that his pupil was dis- 
qualitied for tli<> profession by his (Mission- 
ttte temperament, hut showed penetration 
atnl judgment in his criticisms on dra¬ 
matic poiliimmiioes: he theretbre advised 
him. though he had, as yet, written noth¬ 
ing hut some trilling songs and scraps of 
terse, to apply himself to dramatic mm- 
jMisition. t’rehillon did so; hut his first 
piece, l.n .Mart <!> x Ea/nns dr Hrutus, was 
rejected by the players. lie burnt the 
manuscript,and resulted to have no more 
to do with the drama ; lint, subsequently, 
at the |lersuasinnof Pricor, lp' wrote /domi¬ 
nie , which, in 1705, was brought upon the 
stage. Tiie faults of the plat were over¬ 
looked in consideration of the tooth of 
the author, and the promising talent 
which it displayed ; and the promptness 
with which the author in five days wrote 
anew the last act, w Inch had displeased lit 
the first representation, drew die attention 
ofjhe public w> the young |>oet, whose 
talents, a Her tin* appeanuiei* of his .ftrie, 
in 1707, were loudly applauded. Prieur, 
though sick, requested to U> carried to the 
theatre, and said to the young tragedian, 
“ I die content; I have made you a poet, 
and leave tit you a mutt who belongs to 
the nation.” A strntige taste for unnatural 
deeliimatiim had been excited by tho Hh& 
dogunr, and this manner was carried to. 
excess hv Crehilkm, in the . /tree. In 1700 
np|tentv<) his fUecfrt, which is as declam¬ 
atory and as intricate t»s )tis earlier plays; 


‘ • .*■ ■ «, 

yet it suited the taste of the age. His 
chef iTauvre, at least according to ha 
llor|ie, is his RhodamsU (1711),. But Boi- 
tottii, on liis death-bed, nearing the first 
scenes of this tragedy read to mm by Lc- 
verrier, could not help exclaiming to it is • 
friends, “Heavens! do you wish to haste q, 
my death ? Why, the Boyers and Pmdons 
were suns to this author! I shall Ik* more 
willing to leave the world, since Our age 
is becoming inundated with silly trash.” 
Most ftcrKous of the present «lay would 
probably agree with Boilenu. In eiglrt 
davs, the Jthndnmixte passed through two 
editions, and Paris and Versailles vital 
with each other in admiring it. Crebillon 
hail Ih'cii told that his talent lay hi the 
Terrible, and thought, therefore,"that he 
could not exert himself too much in scenes 
of horror, and hence was called the terri¬ 
ble. Xerrei (1714) eveceded, in this re- 
sjK*ct, all that he had ktetbre. written, but 
kim hi disappeared from the stage. Srmir- 
amis (1717), the mother enamoured of her 
son, and not cured of her passion by the 
discovery of his relationship, was severely 
^ensured. It was not till nine years after 
this that his Pyrrhus sip|K*ared (17211), und-. 
met with a guts! reception, contrary to the 
ex|M*etation of the author, wl»o, in this 
work, had abstained from the frightful' 
and shocking. Domestic distress and 
poverty seem, from this time, to have 
crippled the powers of his genius. His 
small patrimom was ahsorlted bv debts 
amt law ex|H*nses. A fat her and a beloved 
wife wen* taken from bint within a short 
time. Amidst the emlwrrassments in 
which he was involved, he refused, with 
ehiimeteristii* inflexibility, all the offers of 
tissbtanee which won* made him. When 
inudaiue de Pompadour wished to humble 
Voltaire. < 'ivbjlloii-was thought of as a tit 
initninient for her .purpose. The king 
gave him the office of censor id* the police, 
a yearly (tension of 1(XX> francs, and ati 
appointment in the librarv. Thus fret'll 
front anxiety, lie fiuuJieJl his VntUinr. 
w hich was represented, at the kings ex¬ 
pense, in 1741b with nil the (toinp that the 
eotirt theatre could display. 'Phis piece, 
overrated by the partv opposed to Vo* 
taire, is undervalued by La tiarpe. To 
make some atonement to tins character of 
Cicero, which was thought to have I teen 
wronged in his Catilinr, he wrote, at 7t», 
the Triumvirate, or the Deajjt o f t’i^or n. 
which wns brought tipm the stage in his 
Hist venr. 'Hte defects of the piece were 
• overlooked, from respect to the age of the 
author. Thus much tor his dramatic 
compositions. In general,Crebillon shows 
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no>»<* of the true elevation of the tragic 
art, but only an imitation, 'sometimes n 
happy one, of the manner struck out by 
Corneille, lie whs r man of a .proud and 
independent character, disdained to flatter 
the great, and passed much of his life' in a 
'condition bordering on poverty. More 
fortunate circumstances might have given 
more amenity to his spirit r but, neglected, 
as he imagined, by mankind, lie naught 
consolation in the coni] «uiy of dogs and 
eats, which he picked up in the streets 
(ihp poorest ami most sickly were those 
which he preferred), and found n species 
of enjoyment in an irregular manner of 
living. In 1731, lie became a member of 
the academy. Crt-hillon died June 17, 
1702, at the age of 88. Louis XV erected 
a magnificent monument to him in the 
church of St. Uervais, which, however, 
was never entirely completed till it was 
'removed to the museum of French monu¬ 
ments (aux pctit.i . Intrustins). Besides the 
splendid edition of Oivbillon’s works pub¬ 
lished by the order of Louis XV, for the 
"benefit of the author, tiller the successful 

E 'rtbrmanee of Catiline ((Eurres de C're- 
llon, imprimerie R. du Isiuvre, 1750, ‘1 
yols. 4to.), there • is another published hy 
Didot the elder, 1812,3 vols., in both of 
which, however, six verses are omitted in 
Catiline , which hgd I icon letl out in the 
representation, as applicable to madatiie 
de Pompadour. 

CfiF.aiLLo>, Claude Prosper Jolyot de, 
the younger, son of the preceding, born 
at Paris in 1707, succeeded as an author 
in an age of licentiousness. By the exhi- 
1 Mrion of gross ideas, covered only with a 
tliiii veil, and by the subtleties with which 
lie excuses licentious principles, f'ri-hillou 
■ contributed to diffuse a general corruption 
of manners, lief ore routined to the higher 
circles of Parisian society. In later times, 
the French taste lias Inh'ii so inueh chang¬ 
ed, es[jceittlly hy the revolution, that such 
indelicacies ns are found in his works 
would not lie tolerated at the present day. 

. Ilia own morals, however, apjiear to have 
been the opposite of those which he por¬ 
trayed. We ure told of his cheerfulness, 
liis rectitude of principle, and his blame¬ 
less life, in the circle of the Dominicnvx 
(a Sunday society), he was a favorite, and 
the eaxeiiu where Piron, Gullet, Coll/*, 

' wrote their songs and uttered their jests, 
wflMa^Suuje jespectuble by his rornjwnv. 
Of Ilia worics,tlte best are —I litres de la 
Marquise * * * au Comte de*** (1732,2 
vois., 12mo.); ,Taniai et JYeutJamf (less 
licentious, but full of Jiovv unintelligible 
allusions); Lies tlgareihrn* du Cceur et de 


, rfisfrrit (Hague, 1736,3 vols.), perhaps the 
moat successful, but uniinisued. One of 
his most voluptuous pieces is /> Sopka 
(1745, 2 vols.). In the same licentious 
strain are most of his other writings com¬ 
posed. It is still a disputed point whether 
he wgs the author of the Lettres ife la Mar¬ 
quise de PomjHuiour. They are not in¬ 
cluded, ill the *"cd^ion of 17711, 7 vols., 
12mo. CrehiUon HrM a small office in 
the censorship of thfltpress, lie died at 
Paris, April 12, 1777. 

Crecy or Cressy kn Pontiueo : a 
town in France, in Somme-, 10 miles N. 
flf Ablieville, and 100 N. of Paris; popu¬ 
lation, If>50. It is celohrated on account 
of a buttle fought here Aug. 26, 1346, be¬ 
tween the English and French. Lduitr.l 
III and his son, the Black Prince, were 
both engaged, and the French were de 
feated with great slaughter, .‘10,000 foot 
and 1*200 horse being left dead in lie- 
field ; among whom were the king of Bo¬ 
hemia, the count-of Aloneon, Louis i*>iint 
of Flanders, with many others of the 
French nobility. 

Chkoit, in economy, is the postpone¬ 
ment agreed on by the parties ol the jitiv- 
nieut of a debt to n future day. It im¬ 
plies confidence of the creditor in the 
debtor; and a “credit system” is one of gen¬ 
eral confidence-of jicoplo in each other's 
honesty, solvency and resources, Credit 
is not eoiifmed to civilized countries; .Mi. 
Piu'k mentions instances of it among tin 1 
Africans; but it will Dot prevail exten¬ 
sively where the laws do not protect prop¬ 
erty, and enforce the fullilmeut of prom¬ 
ises. Public credit is founded upon ;■ 
confidence in the resources, good faith 
and stability of the government: and i' 

■ dot's not always flourish or decline at the 
sumo time and rate as private credit; tie 
the fH'ople may have either greater or le>-. 
confidence in the government than it.- 
each other: still there is some s\input h\ 
and correspondence N't ween the two: for 
a general individual confidence etui rareb. 
if ever, take place in the midst of distniv 
of the government; tutd, Wee versa, a Jjrm 
reliane,^ upon the government promotes 
a corresponding individual roufideiiee 
fnnoiig the citizens. Tho history of everv 
industrious and ronuuercial community, 
under a stable government, vvill present 
’successive alternate periods of ere;lit and 
distnist, billowing each other with a good 
Until of regularity. A general ft-eling of 
.prosperity proiluees extension ami facili¬ 
ties of credit. ‘I’lie mere opinion or im¬ 
agination of a prevailing success has, of 
its own force, a most powerful influence 
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in exciting the enterprise, and quickening or of paper currency, where die issuing 
the industry, of u community. .The first of notes for supplying currency by ootn- 
(equiaito to industry is a stock of inatru- panics or individuals is permitted. Indi- 
rncuts, mid of materials on which to cm- vidimls or cont|»amtifc thus draw into their 
ploy them: a very busy and productive hands ail immense capital, und it is by uo 
community requires a great stock of Doth, means a fictitious capital when it conics 
Now if this stock, being ever so great, into their possession, but actual money, 
were hoarded up; if the posbcasorti would goods, kinds, Are.; hut, if they are in a 
neither use, lot, nor sell Jt, as long its ' l»ad, losing business, the capital, as soon 
it should lie so withdaiwn from cirru- as they are intrUhtcd with it, becomes flo¬ 
tation, it would lime m> etleet ujkmi Uie titious*in respect to those who’ trusted 
general activity and productiveness. This them with it, since tliey will not agnin 
is partially the ease when a general dis- realize it. Extensive credits, hoth in sales 
trust and impre-vion of decay and decline and jhe issuing of jmper, in new and 
cause the possessors of the stock and am- grow mg communities, w Inch have a small 
terials to he scrupulous alinut putting them • stock and grent industry, glow out of their 
out of their hands, by sale or otherwise, m eessitios, and thus become habitual and 
to 1st used In others; and others, again, eu-t<noun, ol‘ which the 1*. States hith- 
havmg no eonlidenee in the markets, itud erto have’given a striking example, 
seeing no prospect of profits, hesitate to Criicji. Thomas, a scholar of some 
puftdiuse mate rials, or to buy nr Inn* the emiiieiiee fiir his classical translations,.was 
implements, mills, .hijis, «S. e., of otheis, or horn ni JtiT/i. lie took the degree of 
to use tin ir own in the proei—.es of pm- M. A. at Oxford in HMI. having the pro¬ 
duction and tnuispoitation. 'Phis stale of c< ding j< nr e-tahlishtd his teputation as a 
siirplfis,ige and disiriist is sure to he fi>|- scholar, hv printing his translation of 1. 11 - 
low < d hv a reduction of inonev piiees; erttuts. lie also translated several other 
and everv one who has a stock on hand, of the ancient jmet', wholly or in part, 
and whose possessions are estimated in <wiuprising selections from Homer and 
money, is- considered to lie grow mg poorei \ irgil, nearly tin- whole of Horace, the 
and poorer everv day. llut vvlan pints thirteenth Satire of Jmiual, the Idyls 
have reached tin u lowest point, and liegui of Thioentus. an 1 s. veral of Plutarch’s 
regularly to rise, even (with In gins to law*. He likewise |iuhlished an edition 
esteem Imiisi If nnd others as being pins- of l.ueretni' in the oiiginnl.with intcrpre- 
peioiis, and the opinion contributes pow- t’ltions and annotations, lie put an end 
«rfully to v« 11 tv its, If. Credit begins t,, t,, his hie at Oxford, m 1700. Various 

exp mil ; all the stoics of the comum- r him s are assign, <1 lor this rash act, hut 
tnry me utiloeked, and the whole of it.» tiny aie pun ly coups'iin-d. He owes his 
o soitre. s is thiown open to eiiterpnse. lame almost , xchi'ivety to his translation 
Every one is able nndtly to com mm id a of Lucrrftns, the jKietical merit of which 
sufficiency of means fin the < mplov nient is very small. although, in the versification 
of Ins indii'ti v ; capital is easily pmeuieil, of the m giinn ntativeiuid mechanical (KUts, 
and set vices me icaihlv rendered, each some skill is exhibited. As an editor of 
one rel\ imr upon ihe siieci s> of the oth< ts, later, tui'. In is chiefly valuable tor his 
and their leadmcss to meet their engage- explaintiou of the Epicurean philosophy, 
metits; and the aeeel, mtion of industry, toi which, Jiovvever, lie was largely in- 
md the , \tension of eiedit, go on until a d< hied to (inss, mb. 

surplus amt stagnation are again produced. Cki.hi; u summary oflielief; from tlie 
The uflairs of ev< ty industrious and in-- Latin m do (I lielieve), with which the 
tive community me alvvavs (evolving in Apostles’ Creed In gnis. fu the Eastern 
ahi< circle, in traversing which, geni ral church, a summary of the* sort w as called 
ere<h> passes ihTongh Us periodical ehhs /< < >,<« (the lesson), ln'CiiUsc it -was learn - 
aiul flows. This facility nnd extension of ed hv die catechumens; )w(>i (the writ- 
eredit constitutes what is commonly called ing),or » » •>, (the rule'.. Hut the most coin- 
Jirtilmiis infill'd. The fiction consists in mini name in die tireek church was 
nimiv individuals being sup|mst-d to he (the synilml, q. v.). which lias also 

possessed of a greater amount of clear passed into die Western church. Numoi- 
eapital than thej an* actually worth. The oils ancient formularies of fhith are pre- 
most striking instanee of this fictitious- sen od in the w rittnga of the eari y i Aaw vs, 
ness of capital, or, in other vvouls, eveesa" Iremeus, Origeti, Tertu Ilian, Arc., winch 
of cnsltt,ap|M'ars in the immense amounts »ngn'e in sulistanee, though with «ome ili- 
of negotiable paper, that some individuals v ersity of expression. The history of 
and coni|Muiica spread hi the community, creeds would lie the history of the church. 
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aud of its melancholy aberrations from 
the simple doctrines of Jesus. Into this 
interesting, but humiliating history wfc 
. cannot now enter, but must oonfino our* 
selves to u rapid view of a few of its 
most prominent features. Of die earlier 
creeds, there am diree which require pnr- 
. ticular attention. I. The Apostles’ Creed is 
so called from its having been formerly con¬ 
sidered as die work oftlw apostles them¬ 
selves. This notion is now acknowledged 
to lie widiout foundation. When and by 
whom it was drawn up, is not known. It 
can only he traced to the 4th century. It 
contains a profession of belief in' die 
Holy Ghost, in the divinity of Jesus, his 
. descent into hell, and his ascension into 
heaven, in the resurrection of the body, 
in life everlasting, Arc. If. The JYicene 
Creed, so called because it was adopted at 
the council of Nice, A. L). R25, held to 
oppose the Aritm heresy." Tt therefore 
, contains an explanation of the article of 
the Apostles’ Creed—“I believe in Jesus 
Christ, the only Son,” A e., which is as 
follows: “The only Sm of God, liegotten 
hy the Father, that is to say. of the sub¬ 
stance of the Father, God of God, ligV* 
of light, (very God of very God, liegotten 
and’ not made, 'consuhstuntial with the 
Father, through whom every thing has 
been made in heaven and on earth."’ 
Maccdonius, bishop of Constantinople, 
having denied'the divinity of the Iloly 
Ghost, it liecntih* necessary to settle this 
point, which was done hy the council of 
Constantinople, A. D. Hdl, who added the 
words which follow “I fielieve in the 
Holy Ghost;” viz. “the Lord and Giver 
of life, who proceeded! from the Father 
(‘aud the Son’ was nlb-rWard inserted hy 
the Spanish bishops], who, with the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son together, is worshipped 
and* glorified, who spake by the prophets.” 
The insertion of the wools *• and the Son” 
was finally sanctioned hy the Roman 
church in fcS83, hut has never In-on receiv¬ 
ed by the Greek church. III. The Atha- 
nasinn Creed ik now acknowledged not to 
have been the work of Athanasius (q. v.), 
whoso name it liears. It was probably 
written in Latin, in die sixth century. In 
die 10th century', it was generally received 
in the Western church, aud, at’the refbr- 
niarion, was adopted by the Protestants. It 
consists of an introduction and two posi¬ 
tions, with their proofs, deductions nnd eon- 
clttsMiA. *The introduction declares, that 
“ whosoever will lie saved must hold the 
Catholic faith.” The first position then, 
^tates, “TheCadiolic faith is this—dint we 
^Worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in 


Unity, neither confounding dip persons, 
nor dividing,'the substance.” For (to give, 
briefly die remainder of this position) there 
are three persons, hut one Godhead. The 
Fudier, Son and Iloly Ghost arc. imereate, 
incomprehensible, eternal, almighty, God, 
Lord ; yet there arc not three Lords, Gods, 
almighty, eternal, fciooinprehetisihlc, un¬ 
created, but one. Tito, Father is neither 
made, rrentedPnar liegotten; the. Son is 
of the Padier nlomihnot made, tier creat¬ 
ed, but begotten. The Holy Ghost is of 
the Father and the Son, neither made, nor 
created, nor» begotten, hut proceeding; 
and in this Trinity none is afore or idler 
•another; none is greater or loss than an¬ 
other. He, therefore, that will he saved 
must thus think of the Trinity. The sec¬ 
ond position establishes the doctrine of 
Christ’s incumatiou. It is necessary to 
everlasting salvation, that we believe 
rightly in the incarnation of out- Lord 
Jesus Christ. The right faith is, that lie 
is the Soil of God, God and man ; perfect 
God and perfect man ; yet not uvit, hut 
one Christ; one, not hy ennversimi of the 
Godhead into flesh, hut hy taking of the 
manhood into God ; one altogether, not 
hy confusion of substance, but by unity 
of person. This is the Cntlinlir fiiilli, 
which except a man l**licve faithfully, he 
entmot he saved. 

Resides these creeds, there are I1UIIII r- 
<it|s Confession,* of Faith , which have been 
adopted by dilll'i-cnt churches, as stand 
ards to which the ministers in the respec¬ 
tive communions are required to couliimi. 
I. The Greek church (q. v.) presented the 
Confession of the Imr and riini re t'nith 
to Mohammed 11, in 1 1 ."SI ; Inn in HI l-t, 
the Ortheulox (.bnfissinn of the Cot tod ir 
and .Ipostolic (lre<k Churrh, composed hv 
Mug'll a, metropolitan of Kiow, was ap¬ 
proved with great solemnity by the pa¬ 
triarchs of" Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem, and f»*r ;i long 
linn* was the standard of the principles of 
the Russian Gn'ek church ; it has been 
superseded Jiy the Summary of Christian 
Divinity, eomjHised in 1/tiS, hy tin* metro-* 
politan of Moscow (translated into 'Eng¬ 
lish, Edinburgh, 1HM). II. The church of 
Rome has always received the Apostles’, 
the Xicene and the Athnuasian Creeds; 
hut a public authoritative syml«>l was first 
fixed by the council of Trent. A sum¬ 
mary of the doctrines contain, d in the 
cjjnoiiH of that council is given in tint 
*Vrecd published hv Pina IV (l;VM), in tlio 
fonii of n hull, lit is introduced hy the 
Niecnn ("reed, to which it adds twelve 
articles, containing those iloeirities which 
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the churcji of Roino Anally adopted 1 after 
her controversies with reformers. HI. Tlio 
Lutherans roll their standard books of 
fhith and discipline Libri Symbalici Ecdt- 
siat Evangelical. They contain the three 
creeds ntxivo mentioned; the Augsburg 
Confession (q. v.), tho Apology for that 
confession by Meln^cthon, tho Articles ' 
of SnialeiUdea, drawn up ]»y Luther, tho 
Catechisms of Lnthew and, in many 
churches, the Form o&Goncord or Hook of 
Torguu. 'I’he liest effition is by Tittmann 
(Leijisie, 1817). The Saxon (composed 
by Mchmcthon), Wiirtemberg, Suabian, 
Pomeranian, Mnnslekltiun and Copenha¬ 
gen, Confessions agree in general wifi* 
the symbolical hooks of the Lutherans, 
hut an 1 of authority only in the countries, 
from which they arc respectively ended. 
IV. The. confessions of the Calvinistic 
chnrehcs are numerous. The following 
are the princi|inl: ]. The Helvetic ('Confes¬ 
sions an* three—that of Basle (1530); the 
Summary and Confession of Faith of the 
Helvetic, chiiivhes (Basle, 153(1); and the 
Erpositio simpler, & c. (l.VH>), attrihuteil 
to Bollinger. 2. 'J'hc Teiraimliian Con¬ 
fession (Striishurg. 1531), which derives 
its name from the four cities of Stmsburg, 
Constance, Mcrumingcn and Liudtut, hy 
the deputies of which it was signed, is 
attributed to Ihicer. It differs from the 
,-\ mlmlicul i •-*■.!.* of the Lutherans in the 
doctrine of tie* sacraments, and especially 
in its exposition of the eucharist. 3. The 
Palatine or Heidelberg Confession was 
trained at Heidellsrg by order of the 
elector [>alatiiie, John Cusimir (1575). 

4. The Confession of the Gallic Churches 
was ncceptcil at the tirst synod held by 
the reformed at 1’aris, in 155:t. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, it,was presented to Francis II, 
and, in 15dl, it was presented hy Bezu to 
t 'buries 1X. 5. The.( ’onfession of the Re¬ 
formed Churches in Belgium was drawn 
up in 1550, and approved in J.*C>1. (>. The 
Confession of Faith of the Kirk of Scot¬ 
land. The ecclesiastical discipline and’ 
doctrine of the church of (geneva were 
^adopted in Scotland from the beginning 
of (jp* reformation there. In 1581, the 
Heoteh nation subserilied n General Con¬ 
fession, together with a Solemn 1 .eagne 
and < ’ovennnt to defend tlie Protestant re¬ 
ligion mid Presbyterian government. The 
Scotch covenanters afterwards adopted 
the Westminster Confession, in tlie com¬ 
pilation of which some delegates from 
their general assembly had assisted. lu* 
H58H, that confession wits received ns tlw i 
standard of the national faith, which aii 
ministers, and the officers of the Scotch uni¬ 


versities, are required to subscribe. With 
this are generally connected the catechisms. 
of their assembly. 7. Confession of Faith 
of tho Anglican Chftrch. In tlie hennaing 
6f tlie reign of queen Elizabeth, she gave 
her assent to thirty-nine aiHie.les agreed up¬ 
on in the convocation held at London in 
1552. They were dlrawii tip in Latin; hut,' 
in 1571, they were revised and subscribed 
both in Isitui irtid English. They were 
adopted hy the Episcopid church in the 
|F. States in 1801, with some alterations, 
and the rejection of the Atlianasion Creed. 
The, first five contain the doctrines of 
the Anglican church concerning tho 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost; in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth, the rule of faith is 
established; the next 10 relate to Chris- , 
tinns as individuals, and the remaining. 21 
relate to them as members of a religious ' 

■ society. (See Corpus tt Syntagma Con- 
f-ssionum Field, Geneva, 1019 and 1054; 
Sifllvgr Canfcssiotium, Ox lord, 1804; But¬ 
ler’s Arcounl of Confessions of" Faith,) 

Cbf.eks, or Muscogkfs ; Indians in the 
western part of Georgia and the eastern 
pan of Altilmma, in the country watered 
hy the Chatahooohee, Tallajstosa and Coo¬ 
sa. The nuui>M*r of warriors is about 0000, 
and of souls alMuit 20,000. They suffered’ 
severely in 1813 tuid 1814, in the*war with 
tin* F. States. (Sei* Seminolep). They are ae- 
eounte.l the most warlike tribe found east. 
of the Mississippi. Some of their towns' 
contain from 150 to. 200 houses. They 
have made considerable progress in agri¬ 
culture, and raise horses, cattle, fowls and. 
hogs, and cultivate tobacco, rice anil coni. 

Ckf.es, or Kvisrr.xArx; Indians in 
North America, residing about Ion. 105° 
IT W.; lat. 55° X. They are of mode-r¬ 
ate stature, well proportioned, active, have 
keen b(,'irk eyes and open countenances. 

CitEFKt.n; a city in tne Pmssian prov¬ 
ince of Cloves-Berg, with 15-13 houses and 
10,000 inhabitants, of whom 700 are Men- 
nonites ; aliovo 12,000 are manufactur¬ 
ers. 'i’lie city is built in the Dutch taste. 
The chief manufactories i\rt of velvet cloth 
and ribands. Tlie fonner is made prin¬ 
cipally in the city, the latter in the envi¬ 
rons. Silk goods of various kinds, flannels, 
woollen stockings, cotton and linen goods. 
Arc., are-also made hen*. Crefeld likewise 
contains tanneries, sugar refineries, dis¬ 
tilleries, manufactories of soap. Of late, 
it has exported much to America. 

Chemnitz, or Krem.nitz; a » fi i»i i n -yal 
city in Hungary, in Rarsch, situated on 
,tlie side of.a hill; 100 miles E. Vicuna; 
Ion. ISP IT E.; lat. 48° 45' N. ; population, 
0700: houses, 1200. It is situated amidst 
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lofty mountain*; and contains one Luther-' settled there from Spanish Aujerico), in 
an, one Calvinist, and one Catholic church, contradistinction t a jlmerkmu, meaning, 
and a Lutheran gymnasium. It is cele- by the latter term, people bom in the other 
hinted for its mines of^oid and silver, and states, or their descendants. In 1770, 
'is the oldest milling town in Hungary. Charles .HI, king of Spain, declared the 
The situation is elevated,and the air is very Creoles capable of civil, military, and ec- 
cold. . The town itself is very small, not clesiastical offices, from which, till then, 
containing 50 houses, but the Jitiiimiirgs' they had been excluded. Native Span- 
are of great extent. The ducats which raids, however, still continued to have the 
hear the name of Cremnite have enjoyed, preference, ana t|m Creoles were treated 
for a long time, the reputntiou of very tine with the urrognncl^which too often dis-, 
cold. They are to be known by the two. tinguiabes the conduct of the natives of a 
letters K. U. ( Kermeez Banna, Crenmitz. parent country towards colonists; and the 
mines), between which is the image of consequence •was great exacerbation of 
thp sovereign. Much gold and silver from feeling on llie-purt of the Crroli-s. In the 
these mines is coined in Vienna. .West Indies, the Creoles have always en- 

Cremona ; a city of the l.omlnirdo- joyed equal rights with native F.urojioans. 
Venetian kingdom, capital of the province Before the declaration of indei>endonc« 
anti district, in a beautiful situation. It is by the colonies of Spanish America, there, 
about live miles in circumtercnce, and existed marked lines ofdislinelion between 
has spacious and regular streets, with sev- the different elasses, founded on diftcrcnco 
end squares, blit the houses are in general of birth. J’he Chupelones were Europeans 
ill (milt. Here are 4-1 elmrehes and chap- by nirth, anil first in rank and power; 
els, 4-3 convents, and an obscure universi- the Creoles were the second; the Mulnttoes 
tv. It is tlte see of a bishop, Thecnthe- and Mtrtizots (descendants of whit# and 
ifrul is u massy structure, witii a facade of blaek, or wliite and Indian parents) tbrin- 
beautiful white and red marble, ornament- «}d the thin! class; .\egroes' and Imlinm, 
ed, in the interior, with various painting the fourth. At present, they are all cn- 
und pictures in fresco. The tower of titled to equal privileges hy the eonstitti- 
f’relnontr, built hy Frederic Barlmrossa, in tions. Sopie of Bolivar’s generals aro 
the 18tli century, is a very curious edifice, ihtrk MuluttoesJ and I’nez is a l.lanero. 
insisting of two octagonal obelisks, sur- The I.luncros arc converted Indians. The 
mounted hy a cross, and, in all, 378 feet native Spaniards fcrmerly avoided otso- 
' in height. The silk manufactures of this ciafuig with the Creek's, and formed thn 
■ place aro considerable, and it lias long first class. In Venezuela, there existed a 
wen noted for its superior violins. This kind of Creole nobility, unknown in other 
city is of great antiquity, having Lieen |Kirts of Bouth America. They were call- 
created a Roman colony B. C. 2!>1. The ed AJnntumwa, and divided themselves 
Venetians possessed it a longtime; and, into those of Srmgre.fznl (blue blood), de- 
• under Napoleon, it was. until 1811. capi- secndurits of the first Hpunish conquerors, 
tal of the department of Alto Po. 1’oim- and those of Sanpre Atvzcbuln (mixed 
iation, 33,000; 3K miles B. E. Milan; Ion. blood). Creole families of a later origin, 
10° 2* 12" E.; lat. -I.V 1' 43" N. who bad iutcrtimnied with .Spaniards or 

Creole (from the Spanish Criollo) is Frenchmen. The Creoles, in general, lie-, 
the name which was originally given to , fiuv the revolution, were very lazy, leav- 
' ail the descendants of BiKiuiards 1mm ing the ineehamrul arts and hiufoundry 
in America and tin; West Indies. It altogether to the JVl.ulattoes, Negroes or 
js aU» used for the descendants of other Tudiuus; and, even now, the mechanics 
Eurojveans, a.4 French, Danes, in vviiich arc-mostly qtvlored or black persons. The 
case wo say, French-Creole, Danish-Cre- ladies tire of n sallow complexion, hav<\ 
"'ole. ktlnco the native K|innuirds have beautiful teeth, .large, ilafk eyes, and are, 
been expelled from tlie former Bpanisli like the men. Very finely formed.— Creole 
American colonies, the term Creole is tlinle.rts arc those jargons which have 
comparatively little used, in s|N-nking originated Iroru the mixture of different 
of those parts of America, it being so), languages in tlie West Indies. They an; 
dora nceewary as u term of distinction; P|«>keti by tbc slaves, wbo have destroyed 
hut, in speaking of the French, Danish the fine grammatical construction of the 
and Jataiih possessions in the West In- European languages, and have intermixed 
dies, the won I occurs more frequently, ■•with them some original African words. 
In the IT. States, it is often used for the. According to the Kuro|M-un language 
descendants of the French and Spaniards which prevail;) in a Cmile dialect, it is 
in Louisiana (many of the latter having called f'rtnrh-Creole, Danish-Creole, &.c. 
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In St. Thptfms, for instance, the iuttcr is 
spoken; ni IluytJ, FrOUch-Eraole. Among 1 
jhe numerous corruptions of Eurofiean 
words and coiHJUructions, we find, wry 
generally, in the Creole dialects, the cor¬ 
ruptions of grammar common among 
children; for instance, put is used Instead 
of /. Often no distinction is made, be¬ 
tween die possessive pronoun and the 
personal; e. g., me. houp lor my house, or 
tvi mnssra for our nupCer. The infinitive 
is used lor the finite' tenses, as nun Homier 
tor je tlonne, it is well known tliat Ho¬ 
mer lias several deviations from grammar 
which are now peculiar to children; anti 
tlie Civtde dialects have several jieculiuri-. 
ties in eomtnon with those used by Ho¬ 
mer. The mixture of words from ditT'er- 
•■iit languages is often eonsidemhle in these 
dialects; but most of them can be under¬ 
stood, without a great ileal of difficulty, 
by a mutt acquainted with English, Da¬ 
nish, Ereneji utid Spanish. We will give 
• n example of the rapinieitto language— 
u'("rAde dialect spoken in St. Thomas— 
from n work extracted from the fourtlos- 
jtels, entitled l la T'ori vir lei .Mnssra e,i 
I hi pi man Jesus Christ us, so Itki tei Jinti 
i datti rut in ni thin Jit Ernngt lisle: .Mat- 
Ih"vs, .Marcus, hunts tn Johannes, iHt! 

■ The Storv of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, u£ we find it in the tour Evange¬ 
lists. &.e.) A part of the first chapter of 
rbc Gospel of St. John, from the itli to 
the Mil verse, i« given in this work, us thl- 
lovvs:— Lihi Inn dr tut inni ra hem, forint 
>‘,i lihi hut lie foilnet era r it summit, foahti 
i.’.t Handera dr hrini an dungru. ma tin merit 
mi hmi tiki da Handera. Undo but stn-ni 
it'iii so |ivmi, dim kali Johannts. tliisi bin 
A mum vntnkJii ro da foandira, va dun 
.lu.inna fonnim hrihi na tin foandira. Hun 
.'»■•/( no da foandira, ma a Ian foo.itm in 
tnlki na snnuna ro da foandira. This 
specimen will give an idea of the stratum 
mixture of words, and ol‘the clumsy peri¬ 
phrases use,I to' express ideas, e. g,, lihi 
hen dr va innl ra hem ; of the. poverty, e. g., 
hm tor hern,has lorn,has, was, and hud. \ e. 
# Tlier»: are, however, in all* languages, 
licu.y pcripliruivs, uur familiarity with 
which prevents us from lieiug sensible of 
. i In-in ; e. g., je minis dr chi z nwi. or hr is 
about to set out on n journey ; which, if we 
bud one. word for until rtidiinir a journey, 
slid a tense for expressing the intention, 
might Ik- expressed in one vvonl. Tiint a 
earvful investigation of the Creole dialects 
would lead to several interesting disco ver- 
ics respeetiug the origin of some grran- 
matieui fnmtatioiiN ami modes of expres¬ 
sion, is hardly to la* doubted. Wh'-n the 
-vog. iv. 2 


tilHod armies irt vailed Ffhncc, and tlio 
Russian and German soldiers were often 
under the necessity of communicating 
with each other, alM with .die French, a 
■ kind of jargon came into use among them, 
in which tlio writer observed that mi —tlio 
Low Gorrnun for me, and pretty nearly 
resembling the French mot—was used by 
all parties to express the first person sin¬ 
gular. Tiie infinitive was also used in- 
sfeadtifthe finite modes, expressing only,- 
the gross idea of action without modifira- 
tioti. Flesh, from ihe German Ftcisch 
(met if), dobri, from the Kussiiui, lor good, 
vvero'ulso employed hy all parties, as was 
also the word caput, to signify broken dbwn } 
spoiled, &.(■. 'J'liis last word is still in use 
among the lower classes of N'orth Germa¬ 
ny. AH flesh rapid meant, in this military 
ihaleet, iny me at is spoiled. Several of tlio 
modern European languages must have 
originated in this way. idler the irruption 
of the northern trilx-s into the Roman 
empire. 

Crkrcf.mjo, or ('hi..-. (/.'«/.) By tie; 
term rryiando, the Italians ,-ignifv that the 
notes of the passage over which it is 
placed are to be gradualh swelled. This 
operation is not of modem invention.' 
Tim ancient Romans, as xv |i-arn from a 
passage in Cieei-o, were aware of its beau¬ 
ty, and practised it continually.'— Crescendo 
is also tint name of a musical instrument, 
invented in 177 by the counsellor Bauer, 
in Berlin, wbicb is played like a piano, and, 
like this, is fiiriiisht d with wire strings. 

Ciuxor {rristt ns, Lai.): un emblem, 
representing the moon in her state of 
increase. This emblem of the Ottomans 
is of very high antiquity. The Egyptians 
had their Isis, the Greeks their Diana, and 
it is ea>\ to conceive that the crescent, 
vvbieb announced the returning light'of 
the moon, soon Ih'cuiiic an object of wor¬ 
ship with such people. Thus Isis, Diana, 
and tic hull Apis, are decorated with fliis 
emblem; wbieh is also found on medals 
of Alexander, and other ancient monu¬ 
ments of ml. Tie- ci!iy.cns*t>f Athens of 
illustrious birth wore r warrant of ivory 
ainl silver ujMiii their buskins; and the 
tame murk of distinction was granted to 
the patricians mid senators of Rome. 
They were railed lumdati cnicei. The civs-, 
rent was often used hy females os an orna¬ 
ment for tin 1 head; mi example of which 
may lie seen on a bust of Marciano, in the 
Villa Bamtlli. ( hi many inedafcA&apircns, 
the. bust is supiiorted hy a crescent, ox- 
uvssive of the relation they bore to their 
ltisUmds, who, us kings, were as the sun, 
while they wen* as the imooii. It is also 
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an emblem of the eternity df an empire. 
The god Lunua bears it upon bis shoul¬ 
der; anti the denarii of the Lucretion fam¬ 
ily have it accompanied Jvy the Seven Stairs 
ot'the northern hemisphere. It is also 
found on medals of many cities, particu¬ 
larly of Byzantium, from whence it is sup¬ 
posed to have been borrowed by, the Otto¬ 
mans. Since their establishment in Eu¬ 
rope, it has been the unirewal emblem of 
their empire. It decorates their minarets, 
their turbans, their ensigns, their insignia; 
every thing apjtertaining to the Mussul¬ 
mans is characterized by this sign, and 
their states arc designated ns the Empire of 
the, Crescent. During the crusades, (wr- 
ticularly, the crescent was the distinguish¬ 
ing symbol of the Mussulmans, as thy cress 
Was of tiic Christians. 

Crescenzi, Pietro, or Petrus de, the 
restorer of the scientific, study of agricul¬ 
ture in Europe, bom at Bologna, in 1230, 
was an attorney and magistrate, tilt he 
was ottliged, bv civil troubles, to leave liis 
native country. He travelled through 
" Italy, and collected useful olwrrvntions. It 
was m)t till after 30 years of absence, when 
.order was at length restored to his native, 
city, that lie was permitted to return: and, 
at the age of 70, he was made senator. 
He now carried into execution his princi¬ 
ples of agriculture, on an estate near Bo¬ 
logna, in the cultivation of which he pass¬ 
ed the remainder of his life. See his 
essay on agriculture (Rural!tun Commo- 
.dorum, 12 liooks), which he composed at 
the desire of Charles II. lie submitted 
his work to the examination of learned 
men in Bologna, by whom it was correct¬ 
ed and improved. It is a remarkable 
monument of his time, of which it is fur in 
advance. Apostolo Zeno has proved that 
these 12 liooks, in the arrangement of 
which the author stuis to have followed 
Columella, wen; written originally in Lai- 
. in. There exists uu Italian translation 
(II lAlrro della J,Igrirullura di P. Creseen- 
tio, Florence, 1187 e.t seep), which is es¬ 
teemed very lfghly, on ... of the 

purity of the language, and has given rise 
to the o[>inion that Crescenzi wrote in his 
native tongue. He understood the. an¬ 
cients, and made use of them. His prin¬ 
ciples are simple, founded ujton experi¬ 
ence, and free from many prejudices, 
which continued to prevail in Europe for 
centuries after. His work was no sooner 
publisjrey^han it spread throughout Eu¬ 
rope.; ltwas translated into several Eu¬ 
ropean languages, particularly for Charles 
V of France, in a splendid manuscript 
(1373), which is still extant; and no sooti- 


/ei'wtw the nrt of prjpting invented, than 
, copies of litis work were greatly Multipli¬ 
ed. The oldest known edition, which is 
now very rare, appeared at Augsburg, in ' 
1471, iu folio. Tnc earliest Italian trans¬ 
lation, the author of which is supposed to 
bo Lorenzo Benveuuti, of St. Gcminiauo, 
and which is accounted among the mod¬ 
els of language, is contained in the collec¬ 
tion of the ClaSlnaUftaliani (Milan, 1805). 
A more exact, but BUess esteemed trans¬ 
lation, was made by JSunsovino. We art* 
indebted for much information concerning 
Crescenzi and Jills work to professor Filip¬ 
po Re, at lkilogtui. 

Crescenzi, I). Juan Baptiste, marquis 
de In Torre, born at Rome towards the 
end of the lOth century, studied the art 
of painting under Pomcrai trios. Some 
of his early compositions attracted the 
attention of the pope, Paul V, who intrud¬ 
ed him with the deroration of the Pniiline 
ehajH'l. Cardinal Zapata took hint to 
Spain in ltil7, where he obtained the 
favor of Philip 111. Some tlovvcr-pipces 
occasioned his receiving the commission 
to build the sepulchral monument in the 
Eseurial, the splendor and finished ele¬ 
gance of wliieh place it among the most 
remarkable monuments of Europe. (See 
Santo’s History of the Jisenrial , with 'cop¬ 
perplates.) The bronz*; figures w*-ro exe¬ 
cuted by Konmn artists. Philip IV made 
him a grandee of Castile, with the title of 
mart/a is dr la Torre, and conferred upon 
him other marks of distinction. His house, 
which contained rich treasures in every 
branch of art, was eVer ojicii to artists. 
He died in KJtiO. 

(.’rescimreni, (liovaimi*Maria, a scholar 
and poet, was horn at Maccrolu, in the 
Mark of Ancona, Oct. St, HHi3. When 
hut a child, lie dixptuyed ail inclination for 
poetry. Ariosto’s verses, in particular, 
wen- impressed on his memory by an edi¬ 
tion of Orlando Furioso, with copper¬ 
plates, in which lit* used to search for and 
peruse the passages to which the engrav¬ 
ings referred. In the Jesuits’ college, at 
Mace rata, lieSvrotc, at 13, a tragedy— Da¬ 
rius. At 15, he was a member of an acad¬ 
emy, and,- at K», doctor of laws. His 
father sent him, in lbr 1 !, to Rome, to f«'r- 
fi-et himself in the knowledge of law ; but 
he applied himself with still more zeal, to 
pneUy. Some canzuni of Fiiicaja, in Ki87, 
gtivo him correct views of the character 
of the poetry then in vogue. Dissatisfied 
with all that he had formerly attempted, 
he felt himself at once constrained to imi- 
*tale only the ancient models, and to rec¬ 
ommend their simple and natural manner 
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to his <;ontemporarfe8. Crescimherilbe-’ casional coihpoeutipniB ttU oujogies, those, 
longed to ail the three academies in Rathe, already mentioned are all that deserve a * 
which rivalled coeh other in wretched high rank in dtp literature of his country, 
verses. Out of them*, ho selected cer- A biography of*liiin is prefixed to ins 
tain members, whose views harmonized History of Arcadia (Rome, 1712, 12mo.), 
with bis own, and formed a new acaft- by the canon Mnncurti of Imola. 
emy, which was sportively called the Crehci, Giuseppe Maria, smmamed il 
Jlrcculia, in allusion to the rural taste of Spagnnold, a [winter of the Bok»gnc§e- 
the fouudea (Hoe rirciqlians .). He was school, Imm at Hologna, in 1065, studied 
the tirst custode of tjfis academy, under the nitislerpirt'es in the monastery of .San 
the name of" JUjrxibz.o Curio, and was re- Midhade in Mount, and particularly imi- 
electcd to the office for several eueces- tated the Curaeri, whose works He also 
Hive Olympiads. Orescirnbeni, delighted copied. He received instruction front 
with the success of his plan, was not file (."tyiuti, tlien from Cignaui, afterwards 
least active among his fellow poets. In studied in Venice and Parma, and finally 
M7J8 ai»|M.>iired his Istoria iklla vulgar Pur- came out with his own productions in his 
sin —a work of vast industry, but destitute native city. His first work was the Com- 
ol* method and criticism. He next pub- lau of Hercules with-\ntieus. From this 
fished his Prattato ddla Jidltzza ddht vol - time he had continual employment. lie 
gtir Portia (Home, 1700, lto.), which [tainted, for cardinal Onolmni, the Seven 
Passed, in a short time, through three SticraintuiN, now in the Dresden gallery; 
editions, and, like the earlier work, was several pieces for prince F.ngene of Savoy, 
first made eutxiblc of lining understood for the elector of the Palatinate, for the 
anti enjoyed hy the Commuting intorno "rand-duke of Tuscany, and for cardinal 
nil it *Storin ilrlht vulgar Porsia (Home, Lnnilioiliiii, his patron, who afterwards, 
1702, 5 volumes, lto.}. The favor of when pope Benedict XIV, conferred on 
Clement XI placed him in an easy situa- him tin- honor of knighthood. Crespi, 
lion. lu the truuipiillitv of his canon!-* however, lias liecu fmpicntly censured fitr 
cate, disturbed only by the disputes of .the the singular ideas which he ofthti inlro- 
Arcadi.'uts, the number of his works rap- diiced into his paintings: e. g. fie repre- 
idly increased. He ni.uk* a translation of scuts Chiron giving his pupil Achilles a 
Nostradamus's Lives of the Prevent,'til kick some limit that he had committed. 
Poets, with additions, enlarged his own .Moreover lie [minted every thing a primn. 
Commentaries with four valuable vol- with strong, hold strokes, in the manner 
times, and wrote a History of the Arcadia, of Caravaggio, and lias become a man- 
nnd Lives of the Arcadian Poi'ts. About ncrist from a desire to he constantly new. 
this time, also, appeared the two 1 tr-r vol- lie had many scholars,among whom were 
times of verses (Hi mi) of his Arcadia, his two sons. Antonio and Luigi Crnspi. 
.which were well received. Clement V Tiie latter distinguished himself hy lib* 
and Benedict XIII rewarded his laliors writings on [Minritig. Crespi died in 1747. 
with ecclesiastical honors; mid John V Cni.-o. iSec CVrry.l 

of Portugal presented the Arcadia with Chf.- r ;frtim tlie Latin crista) is used 

some funds. The society erected a thea- to -ignily the rising on the defensive 
tre, still existing, on the Jauiculum. and armor of the head, also the ornament 
their first Olympic games werecelebrated livi|nenlly atfixed to the helmet, such 
Sept, if, 17*26, in honor of the king of as a plume or tuft of feathers, a hunch 
Portugal. The jHiems which Cmscim- of horse-luiir, &e. Warriors have nl- 
Iteni read on that occasion were received ways been in the habit of adorning their 
with liv ely approbation. AJeamvhile his [unions: ami the helmet, t Aim its eonspiew- 
eonstitntion was yielding to a disorder of ousness. is very naturally chosen ns the 
tl^ breast. After lieiug udmitted, at his place of one of the, principal ornaments, 
request, into the order of the Jesuits, in We learn from Homer (//. iii, 3dti) that the 
whose garb he wished to die, he expired, crests of the earlier Greeks were of lioiv- 
March 8, 1728. During his lifetime, he luiir; aflerwanls plumes, esjieeiuliv r> t 
Jiad caused his monument to lie erect- ones, were adopted. (Vino. JEn. i’\. .Vi, 
ed in the church of Santa Maria Mag- 271.80**.) To gain an enemy’s envt was 
ginre, with the inscription—I. M. C. P. accounted nil honorable acliieveinent. as 
ARC. I'. (Joannes Marius Ci‘eseimbcnius, it was reckoned timotig the ^iin. The 
Piistarum rireadmit Cuslos), and bearin'!’ Greeks called the crest orf**, and at; 
the Arcadian pipe. He was of a gentle* hut some an: of opinion that these words 
dis[Nisitiou, lienevolent. nflhhle and mod-, mean different things, o A >» signifying the 
crate. Among his numerous works, «ie- rnisctl ptirt of the helmet (conus), and 
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; x<t,*.>r,' Uire real, (treat, The rregta of coni- 
‘ manderu (aggi^«>«), of course, wore gen-* 
efully toiler than those of common sol¬ 
diers. The jEginetan ortutuos (ree Mfn- 
m t.tan Style) have crests of horse-hair, hi 
the middle ngos, when rank and honoi^ 

1 became hereditary', and particular heraldic, 
devices were appropriated to particular 
tail lilies; die crest became a distinguishing 
hereditary marie of honor.* It denotes!, in 
heraldry, a figure placed upon a wreath, 
coronet, or cap of maintenance, aliove both 
helmet and sliicld ; as, for instance, the 
crest of a hisliop is ’the mitre. TJic yrest. 
is considered a greater criterion of nobility 
tlian the junior generally. It is commonly 
a piece of the arms, a- that of Castile is, 
a castle, (’rests, therefore, form an im- 
jioiiant subject in the unimportant science 
of henddiy. 

1,'rktk. (See Cifiilin.) 

Cbkth cs. (See Rht/thmvsA 
' Ckfti.msm makes a very close, op- 
. jiroach 0 rickets in its general symptoms. 
It dillhrs principally in its tendency to 
that ,icon liar enlargement of the thyroid 
gi.iltd, which. in l-'rance. i> iSiiominalcd 
■ ifottrr, ami in the tiieuta! imbecility which, 
accompanies it from the first. The en¬ 
largement of the gland docs not always, 
however, accompany th" other symptoms, 
though if docs gen.-rail;.. ('rctim-m was 

first distinctly noticed and de-erihed hy 
J'latcr,alwnit the middle ot’th ■ 17th centu¬ 
ry, as occurring among the peasants in C:i- 
rintiiia and the Valais. It w.is afterwards 
found, in a still severer degree. in other 
valleys of Switzerland, .and lit*' Alps gen¬ 
erally. It has miji " been di tc--tcd in vari¬ 
ous other regions. where the eounrry ex¬ 
hibits similar feature-,among a miser¬ 
able race culled Cifj-.U, inhabiting the hol¬ 
lows of the Pyrem<~, whose district and 
history have been d< scribe. I by Mr. llny- 
' mofid: and. in (,'liin- Tarnry, wlcre it 
is rcpivsenied at cxi-ting tty sir (h orgi* 

. Staunton. On the tir-t iii«covery of cre¬ 
tinism, it was aserilK'd by same to the use 
•■of snow-water^ind hy others to the use 
of water impregnat'd with calcareous 
earth, lxitb which opinions are witliout 
foundation. The first is sufiieiently di-- 
proveil Ijy the fact that persons horn in 
places contiguous to the glaciers,and who 
drink no other water than what flows 
' 'from tii« melting of ire and snow*,, an* 
.Jiot subject to this disorder; and, nu the 
' contraryaJbpt the disorder is observed in 
places where snow is unknown. The 
second is contradicted by the fact, that the 
common water of Switzerland, instead 
ot' !;• ing impregnated with calcareous 
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matter, excels that ft>f most other coun¬ 
tries ju Europe hi purity and flavor. The 
water' usually drank tit La Batin and n 
Mftrtigny is from the river Dranac, which " 
flows from the glacier of St. Bernard, und 
fulls into the Rhone, ft is remarkably 
fire from earthy matter, nnd well tasted. 
At Heine, the water is extremely pure; ■ 
yet, ns Haller remarks, swellings of the 
llimnt are not liiumniniott in both sexes, 
though cretiuisin iSSare. As dbintbrtnblc 
and congenial warmth forms one of the 
lx*st auxiliaries in attempting the cure of • 
both cretinism and- rickets, there can be 
no doubt that the chill of snow-watn 
Viust cotisiderabiy add to the general de- 
Irility of the system when laboring under 
either of these discuses, though there 
■perns no reason for sup|x.»ing that it, 
would give rise to either. It is not ditl'- 
ciilt to explain why water impregnau d 
with calcareous cmllt should have licet, 
reganled as the cause ; tor in cretinism, a- 
iu rickets, tlie calcareous earth, ih signed 
by nature forthc formation of the banes, j, 
often separated, and floats loose in various 
finals of the body, tor want of y sutliciei.- 
cv of phosphoric acid to convert it into a 
phosphate of lime, and give it solidity. 
And as it is, in ronscipici.-rc, pretty frtely 
discharged in the urine, thi- ms to have 
given rise to the opinion that such calca¬ 
reous earth was introduced into the sys¬ 
tem with the common water of the lakes 
or rivers, and thus produced tin* morbid 
symptoms. M. de Sniissure lias a—igm d 
tin* real cmi-c of the disease. 'I’lte val¬ 
leys of the Alps, he tells us. are surround¬ 
ed hy very high mountains, sheltered 
from currents of fresh Jiir. and e\jm<cii 
to the direct, and, what is vvor-'e, the re¬ 
flected ray- of the sun. They are marshy, ’ 
am! hence the atmosphere.is humid, close 
and oppressive; and when to these causes 
we add the meager, innutritions food of 
the poor of these districts, their indolence 
nnd uucleanlii»e.-s, with a predis|nvsitio', 
to the 'disease, from ft hereditiny taint of 
many generation!*, we can sufficiently ac¬ 
count for the. prevalence of cretinism in 
Mich places, nnd for the humiliating char¬ 
acter which it assumes. The general 
syinptoths of cretinism are the same ns 
those of rickets; hut the disease shows 
itself earlier, often at liirtlt, and not unfre- 
i!»*• fore this priori, appairntjy com- 
nieneiug with tin* procreation of the firms, 
mid affording the most evident proofs of 
ftnecslnd eontamination. The child, if not 
t deformed ami diseased nt birth, soon be¬ 
comes so; the body is stinted ill its growth. 

. and the organs in their development. 
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GrkRsa ; the name of several celebrat¬ 
ed females of antiquity. 1. Daughter of 
Ereethuus, who, before she was married 
to Xutlius, gave birth to Ion, the fruit of 
an amour with Apollo. To her second 
husband she bore Acinous. 2. The daugh¬ 
ter of Priam and Hecuba, wife to JE ne- 
as, and mother of Ascnnius. In the tu¬ 
mult of the Ronflngrafioif of Troy, when 
Ainens fled with the images of his gods, 
with his father and son, lie lost her, a fid, 
after he had sought her a long time in vain, 
tier spirit appeared to iiini,staying that the 
mother of the gods had taken her to her¬ 
self j heeuuse she was pot willing that sly; 
should leave - l'hrygia. 

Gunter - /., Gustavus Philip, count of; a 
Swedish isn't and statesman, was 4mm 
in Finland in 172ti. He was a meinls r 
of the* learned and elegant circle, which 
surrounded tin* queen of Sweden, Louisa 
Ulrica, sister of Frederic the Great; and 
Ids . Ills og Camilla, an erotic poem in 
live cantos, published at Stockholm (17tii), 
grew out of the meetings of this society. 
This jMM'in and his I^ifter to Daphne are 
considered as masterpieces in Swedish 
}MK*trv. He was appointed minister to 
Miulrid, and, at a later jM-rind, to Paris, 
where he remained twenty years, stnd Ite- 
cam** particularly acquainted with Mur- 
moincl tuid tin-try. April 3, 17^3, In* 
signed, with doctor Franklin, a treats of 
amity Ijeiween tin - United States and 
Sweden. He was afterwards plaeed :it 
the head of the department of foreign af¬ 
fairs in Stockholm, but lie could not en¬ 
dure the climate of his country. and died in 
I7S.V llis works and those of his friend 
(ivllenlsirg are published together, tinder 
the title I'Htrrheh .Irltcitn of Crmtz og 
Cyll< nhorg, Stockholm, 171*0. At a chap¬ 
ter of the Seraphim order, .\jwil ‘is, 
17.Si, king Guslavu* himself ri*nd the 
eulogy of t’reiit/. 

t’liKC/.KK, George Frederic (in his late 
pithlications called simply Frederic), pro¬ 
fessor at the miiu.Tsifv. of Heidelberg, 
a philologist and antiquarian, born at 
* jMarhurg, in !le*se, March 10, 1771, was 
debited, from his earliest youth, to the an¬ 
cient classics. He studied at the univer¬ 
sities of Marburg and Jciui, and after¬ 
wards lived in and near Giessen, occupied 
.with the study of the Greek historians, (uid 
at the same time with teaching. Almut 
this time, he published his first literary 
production,. Htrodolus tmd Thucydides';* 
Vtrxufh eiw.r ndheren H'tinfigwtg Hirer 
WstorUehm Grundsitku (Essay toward 
determining the Historical. IMnolplea of, 

lignxloflu aud ’|’hucj| did<^), Leipjsie, 1798 


and 1803 , which was received with ap- 

f trobation, as was also his subsequent mib- 
ication, J)e XenUphonle Histonco (1799)., 
In 1802, he was made professor of elo¬ 
quence in the university at Marburg, and, 
in 1804, professor of philology - and an¬ 
cient history, at Heidelberg, llis Diumy- 
bus sire Commentations Jlcademiaf de. 
Renan Racrhkarum Originilnis (Heklel- 
lierg’, 1808) may bn considered as the first 
sjH-e.inien of his views on the connexion 
of the mytlmlogical traditions of the an¬ 
cient world. According to Oreuzer, there 
existed, in the most ancient times of 
Greece, a I tody of Grecian {Kietry berrow- 
ed : from the East. Ilomcr, and ritaro 
jmrticularlv Hesiod, instead of beiftg the 
authors of the religion, or even of the 
mythology, of their country, merely intro¬ 
duce us to a previously existing world of 
poetry, philosophy and theology. The 
most ancient Greek poetry contained 
flic symbolical and even tin* Magion aud 
allegorical ideas: and though this poetry, 
which wa> introduced from the East, 
changed its forms at different times, it 
»was never substantially lost among the 
Greeks. It was preserved in tilt? hierar¬ 
chical institutions and mysteries, and wan 
in later times an object for the investiga¬ 
tion of historians and philosophers ; hut 
tier traces which remain are only snffi- 
cient to enable tis to determine and de¬ 
scribe it* most < sx-nriiil features. Accord¬ 
ing to Creu/er, this ancient wisdom was 
received tirst from the Pelasgi, who were, 
if not altogether a ruling trilie of priests, 
\**t a trilw with ruling priests. lhu ex¬ 
clusive hierurehieal institutions could not 
prosper upon the soil of Greece. The 
IVktsgi were cxjtclled l>v the Hellenes. 
After the ancient races had become ex¬ 
tinct. the Hellenic spirit dejwirtcd more 
and more from the spirit of the East. 
Families of priests had tmit<*d into castes, 
and what remained of the old and relig¬ 
ious imotry was confined to tin* mysteries. 
In Ilomcr anti Hesiod tlilre an* evident 
traces of u misunderstanding of tin* elder 
notions and traditions ; yet there are also 
evidence!* that they wen* not ignorant of 
the ancient theolog) - . The first germ of 
the more proftuunl theological doctriui* 
can theretore Ik* ft mud only in a n*v ela¬ 
tion from altove. to which we must rotor 
. the religious lieiiof of different nations, 
and we must eouchitle that similar sym • 

. IkiIs ami allegories are founded u]s>u sim¬ 
ilar primitive views. Grouzor developed 
Jbwei principles in his Symbolik uni Afs- 
. ihdogie der tdlen Vtdker, betanders dtr 
^Gritcktn (Leijwic and Darmstadt, ,1819— 
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,' 18&ij 5A-«luTrte8; with tin atlas). lie ti^s de* Ltipct de. hi littit. de M. '€Wrrniui 
•‘ v u»et with much opposition. O. Hermann,;;(Amsterdam,! 1789,' 0 vein.), lu 179ft, lie 
■Mi his Briefe iiber Homes, tmd Hesiod. vor~ sold K the greatest port of' his library by 
.tiiglich' dber' die Thtogonie (Heidelberg, public miction. Wlmt hcretkined maybe 
1818),tind in a Jotter addressed to Creu- known by the Catalogue, dr la BiU. de Jin 
. zer, Uber dan dVesen nnd die BeJumdtung M. Crivctma (Amsterdam, 17JI8). Towards 
dtr Mythologie (Leipsie, 1819), opposed . the end of Ids life, he left Holland, and 
.him with hiuch jierepieuity and force of died in Rome, Oet. 8,1799. 


argument. 1.11. Voss declared open War 
against Creuzer, in die Idtteralurzeifuug 
of Jena, and published his Jlntisymbolik 
(Smttgurt, 1824), which was followed hv 
replica from Wol%* Men/el and others. 
The study of tin; theories of Creifoer, 
which are elaborated in his Symbol it with 
the most extensive learuiutr, has lawn 
facilitated hv u perspieuous abstraet, . - ltw- 
zug der SymlmlUc und Mytbologie (Leipsie 
and Darmstadt, 1822,1 volume). In 1801', 
Creuzer accepted tin: professorship of 
philology in Leyden; hut, before entering 
on the. office, he felt the injtirious influence 
,«f tlie Dutch climate ii|>oti his health, 
and rctunied in Octolter of the same year 
to Heidelberg. He has since published 
an edition of Plotinus de Pulrhnlinline, 
acred. Procli Disp. de Pulehritudine it l’n>- 0 
tide, Jficephori .\athannelis .•Tntithrtirus 
(Heidelberg, 1814). (Jtiigniiuu has partly 
translated, |tartly reoonqjosod, Creuzcr’s 
Symbolit in his work /{•ligimts de r.ln- 
tnjuite crihMhries principalemenl dans h ur 
Pormts Symbolisms et .'Stylhalogiijves (Pa¬ 
ris, 1824). The academy of inscription^, 
at Paris, chose Creuzer a foreiim ui< ruber 
, in 1825. 

• Geevexna, Pietro Antonio (commonly' 
culled Bolongrtrn Cnvtnnn), a hihliogrn- 
'■plicr,l)on> in the middle of the 18th century, 
at Milan, received from his father-in-law 
Bolongarn (whose name he took) a large 
^fortune, and lived mostly in Holland. 
Love fi»r the seienet-.. in particular for 
llteniry history, induecd him to devote his 
■ hours of leisure, from an extensive com¬ 
mercial business, to literary pursuits, and 
t to collect a choice library. The learned 
catalogues of fi^s hooks, prepared by him¬ 
self and others, have given to the works 
which belonged to him trreat value in 
;tli© eyes of amateurs, nnd the catalogues 
(themselves have bibliographical authority. 

• Hi* Catalogue llaisonne de la O/Mrrfio/i 
des Litres de M. Cnhrnna (Amsterdam, 
1776, 6AroltL, 4to.) contains an exact de- 
.aorijKtoh' of the Incunabula , with coltu- 
tiotig of rare hooks, and letters of many' 
learned men Of the 17th and 18th centu¬ 
ries, printed there for the first time. To 
'.understand the importance of the Crevon- 
nian library, it is necessary to compare 
’ with this catalogue another, the Catalogue 


Orihbauk ; or 
no cords arc to. 1 hj 


ine at enSxls, xv herein 
rown out, ami the sc' 
to make 61; add, as it is an advantage to 
dual, by reason of the crib, it is proper to 
lilt for it, and lm that has the least curd 
deals. * , 

. Crichton, James, wus I join in Scot - 
Kind, in 1551; or, according to some ac¬ 
counts, in 1500, of a noble family. On 
nccqput of his remarkable endowments, 
both of body and mind, he obtained the 
surname *of the Mmirrtblr , He was ofty- 
ented at the university of 8t. Atalrew. 
and, before his 20th year, had run through 
the whole circle of the sciences, could 
speak and write to perfection 10 diftqren: 
languages, and was equally distinguished 
f<ir his skill in rilling, dancing, singitii. 
and playing upon all sorts of instrument'. 
Thus accomplished, he set out on Ins 
travels, and is said to have gone to Pari-, 
where he offered to dispute in any art <>■ 
science, and to answer whatever should, 
he proposixl to him in any of these 12 lan¬ 
guages—Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic. Creek. 
l.a;ilt,.Spanish, French, Italian, English, 
Dutch, Flemish and Sclavonic; and this 
either in prose or vnrse, at the option- of 
liis antagonist. On the day fixed, lie re 
said to have maintained the contest from 
nine o’clock in the morning until six ar 
niglit, to the great admiration of the spec 
tntors, who salitteil him as the “admirable 
Crichton." Before and after the dispute, 
lie was engaged in tilting, vaulting, &«•., 
or in hafts, eonccrts, and other similar 
amusements. This ncrotuit is prohuhly de - 
rived from the following letter, wliieli has 
generally been applied toCriehton. “There 
enme to the college of Navarre ti young 
man of 20 years of age, who was jierlicilv 
well skilled in all the ^ciences, ns the 
most learned masters ''of the uuivemtv 
acknowledged. In vocal ntul. instrument!!! 
music, none could excel Inin. In paint¬ 
ing and drawing in colors, none could 
equal him. In all luilitmy feats, he was < 
most expert, smd could play with the ‘ 
sword so dexterously, with lioth his hands, 
Jtliat no man could light him. When lie 
saw his enemy, he would throw himself 
1 upon him at nno jump of 20 or 2-1 feel 
distance, lie was a master of arts, and 
disputed with Sis, in the. schools of tlie 
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eqHege, in" medicine, tRc civil and canon, 
law, mu! theology; and, Although We ■ 
Ware above 50 in mmilicr, ifeides above' 
3000 that were present, so pointedly and 
learnedly lie answered to tdl the questions 
prnjNised, that none hut eye-witnesses cun ; 
■ believe. I le spake Latin, Greek, Hebrew . 
Mind other languages, most politely. He 
was a most excellent honfctAttii; and, tru¬ 
ly, if a inan should live a hundred years 
without rating, drinking or sleeping, ho 
euulil not attain to this man’s knowledge, 
whieli struck us with a piyiic ; lor lie 
knew more than human nature can well 
I war. lie tivereame four of the doctors 
of the church, for, in learning, none could * 
contest with hhn, and he wus thought to 
la* Antichrist.*’ Whoever ^his astonishing 
youth limy have lieen, it could not, says 
doctor Kippis, have been ('riehton; for 
I’asquier, from whose Hfdicrcheii dr lit 
Franrt: this letter is taken, says, expressly, 
that this young man made his apjiearanee 
in J Ho, altout a century liefore I'riehton’s 
birth. Atler similar exhibitions at Koine 
and Venice, we tind him, in l. r «M, at I’a- 
iluii, exposing the errors of Aristotle, a— 
tonishitig his hearers with hi- ingenuity 
and elegance in an cxfi-ni|>on- oration In 
I’raise of Ignonmee; mid, finally, to con¬ 
found his enemies, olferiug to prove the 
(idlaeies of Vrislotle, and the igtiortmee of 
his commentators, to dispute in all the 
scii nees, to answer .ill that should he pro- 
posed or objected, in the common logical 
way, or by numbers and mathematical 
figures, or in .a hundred soils of ver-"s, 
and, during three days, sustaining this 
contest with a spirit and energy, with 
s'loJi learning and skill, as to nhtam tin* . 
praises and admiration of till men. His 
next exploit v.;is at Mantua. There was 
in licit city a famous gladiator, who had 
foiled the most skilful fencers in Kurojte, 
and had lately killed three persons, who 
had entered the lists with him. Oiehton 
oili-red to light him Ibr 1500 pistole-, and, 
having slain him itt the cntitr-t, he distrib¬ 
uted bis prize among tin- willows of the 
Three persons nlmjc-mentioned. The dtike 
of Mantua. i|i consequence of his wonder¬ 
ful performances, chose him preceptor to 
his son—a youth of a dissolute lift* and 
riotous temper. To amitse his |iatron, 
Crichton composed a comedy, ridiculing 
'the weakiu-sses of men ill all employ¬ 
ments, and sustained 15 characters ill his 
own play, “setting liofore the eye* of the 
sjMTtntors the overweening monarch, the 
peevish swain, the superficial roitrtierfpiio 
(troiid warrior, the dissembled churchman, 
the cozening lawyer, the lying .traveller. 


1 *•’» ’ . ' * i' * 

th« covetous merchant, the’tTJdftswamtuV 
the" pedantic scholar, and the tricksy ser¬ 
vant,” See. During the carnival (1583); 
while amusing himself with his guitar, he 
wu* attacked bv half a dozen persons in 
_ masks: He defended hintseHJ and, dis- 
" arming their leader, fotind him to he his 
own pupil. (.Yu-hmri fell on his knees, 
and presented hys own swpni lo the prince, 
who iqmiediately stubbed him to the heart. 
The motives which imjwlled his pupil to 
the commission of mi savage a deed arc 
unknown, it is difficult to decide with 
ccrtaJlity on the merits of Crichton. The 
works which In- lias left us, consisting of* 

1 a few Latin odes, and some sketches of 
scholastic reasoning, do not give us a very 
elevated idea of' his talents ; and the origi¬ 
nal sources, from which our information 
is derived, an- not of the most indubitable 
character. It apje-urs, from the usual, 
-account, that, at lit) years of age, he wan 
acquainted with all sciences, and was 
master of 12 languages. His death took 
place IT, years a Her, during which period 
we do not find that he performed any’ 
^ling wortln of his early lame. The b$st 
account of Vim is contained in the Bw- 
frrajdiin HrUnr.nvn ,and the following sen-' 
t.-uce i- jKu-scd upon him there:—“ What, 
then, is the. opinion which we are to form 
ot - tie- admirable (’ricltton : It is evident 
that in- was a youth of such parts as ex¬ 
ceed admiration of his present attainments, 
and great exjN-ctatioiis ,of his future per¬ 
formances. He iqipcars to have had a 
line person. :<» have been adroit in his 
Imdily exejvi-i -. to have jiosstssscd • a 
peculiar fteulty ui learning languages, to 
have enjoyed a remarkably quick and re- 
t-ntivr- memory, and to have excelled in 
power of dr claniation. fluency of speech, 
and n-adiness of reply. His knowledge, 
likewise, was prolviblv very uncommon' 
tbrliis years; and this,in conjunction wit:: 
his other qualities, enabled him to shim- 
in public disputation. Hut whether his 
knowledge mul learning were accurate o- 
profound, may justly lie questioned : aud¬ 
it may equally die doubled, whether 1. ■ 
could have risen to any great eminence i,. 
the literary world.” 

('kickct {xtyllun, Lin.; (icAcfa, Kab.;; 
gi-mis of orthopterous or straicht-vviuge * 
insects, ln-longing to the gryJwirf family, 
whieli comprises the grasshopjicrs. molc- 
crickets, crickets proper. Tui* family, 
like all other ortlmptcm. do not undergo 
a complete transformation. They am 
•hatched fn»tn eggs symmetrically stuck 
together by a viscous material, either 
upon vcgetsibhis, or placed under ground; 


ao‘ cricket. 


and, from the moment of escaping from 
the egg, the young ore sufficiently vigorous 
to seek their own food, which consists of 
organized substances. .While yet very 
soil, they are perfectly formed, with the ex¬ 
ception of the rudiments of the elytra and 
- wings. These, in some species, are never 

developed. As the iusect grows, the skin 

becomes too small, ondr requires to tic 
changed as otteu as seven or eight times,- 
liefore the insect attains its full size. The 
crickets are distinguished from the other 
members of this family by their, long, 
silken antenna:, by having hut three joints 
to their tarsi, and by the comparative 
smallness of their thighs. Their liodies 
are short, thick-set and sort, with the head, 
corselet and abdomen immediately applied, 
and of equal length and brcachh. The 
head is thick, rounded above, and nearly 
vertical. Between the eyes, which are 
widely separated ami reticulated on the 
surface, there are two hrilliuut stemmata. 
The corselet is quadrangular, somewhat 
larger transversely, and rounded at the. 
edges. The dytrn, \vhieh do not com¬ 
pletely cover the trolly, are curved squurt* 
ly, and are not roof-shaped, ns in the 
locust and grasshopper. In the winged 
species, the wings exceed the c/i//.ra, and 
even abdomen, beyond which they pro¬ 
ject, in the form of a sort of bifid tail. In 
addition to the two flexible abdominal 
appendages common to IhiiIi sexes, the 
females have a long borer or oviduct, 
which is a stiff, square tube, formed of 
two pieces, sejmrable, and free at the point, 
sometimes seeming to he split, and termi¬ 
nating by a slight enlargement.—The 
noise, for which till crickets art! remarka¬ 
ble, ami usually called rhirjrinfr, is pro¬ 
duced by the friction of the bases of their 
elytra, or wing-cases, against each other, 
these |«rts being curiously adapted to 
produce this sound. Both sexes have the 
elytra longitudinal, divided into two |tor¬ 
tious, one of whidh is vertical or lateral, 

* covering the tides, urn! the other dorsal, 
.covering the hack. These (tortious, in 
the female, have their nervures alike, run¬ 
ning obliquely in two directions, forming, 
by their intersection, numerous small 
meshes, which are of a rhoinhoidul or 
lozenge shape. The dytra of the females 
have an elevation at the base. The ver¬ 
tical portion in the inales does not materi¬ 
ally differ from (hat of the females, but, in 
the horizontal (tart, the Imse of each dy- 
trum in so elevated os to form a cavity', 
beneath. Tlie nervurefl are stronger, and 
very irregular in their course, with various 
inflexions, curved, spiral, &c. t producing a 


variety, of dtflbrent sized and elmpcd 
meshes, generally burger Utah in tlie fe¬ 
male : towards the extremity of die wing, 
particularly, then* is a nearly cireulur 
space, surrounded by one ivervure, nfid 
divided into two mealies by another. The 
friction of the nervures of the convex 

, surlkce of the base of the. It'll or uuder- 
iriost dytnan hgmust those of the concave 
surface of the base of the riglit one, 
causes vibrations of tin* membranous 
areas of mi intensity proportioned to the 
rapidity of tl*e friction. In faet, the insect 
may lie regarded as •(lerforming on n sort 

, of violin, the fiase of one dytrum serving 
for a Ihiw, and (he cords of the other its 
the strings of tlie instrument. The reader, 
who may wisli to enter upon n very mi¬ 
nute study of this and similar insects' con¬ 
trivances tor producing sounds, may advan¬ 
tageously consult Do (leer (vol. iii, p. frill), 
and Kirby ami Spence (*?4th letter, vol. *!,-■ 
(i. H7v» et seq.) 'file chirping of tlie do¬ 
mestic cricket (achttn ilmiustira ) -is by 
many regarded ns pleasant or musical, 
ami their presence in holes is regarded as 
a good omen by some people. Where 
they are numerous, certainly, to our ears, 
their noise is any filing hut agreeable; ami 
it requires considerable habituation to it to 
lie able to sleep iindisltirlM'd by it. They 
are very harmless, taking up their abode 
near chimneys, fire-places, and other warm 
situations, whenee they come out, when 
tlie inmates of the house have retired to 
rest, and commence their monotonous 
song. If a light lie brought, they speedily 
retreat, leaping lightly to their holes, the 
length and (leruliur strueture of their Jong 
thighs esjieriullv fitting them for thi* 
mode-of progression. One action which 
we have oliserved them perform with the 
anteinue shows the delicacy and perfec¬ 
tion of the muscles. They move the long 
silken np[H>iuiages, us if cleaning or |K>li.-it- 
ing them, somewhat ns we see. birds do 
with their feathers. The field crickets 
(.7. camprstris) are ns loud and noisy in flic- 
day as those above-mentioned are a’l nighty 
and largely contribute t<* the music of the 
fields, so delightful to the ear of the “stu¬ 
dent of nature. Both sjiecies have attract¬ 
ed the 1 attention of poets, who have, cele¬ 
brated their simple hut lively notes in 
verse of various degrees of excellence. _ 
Both sjiecies arc equally innoxious, sub- 1 
sisting on small ((articles of organized 
matter, which might otherwise liecome 
troublesome from accumulation ; while, 
from their nuiuliefs, birds and other ani¬ 
mals of higher rank in the scale of being 
olitain a pari of (heir supply of food. 
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Onu.x.oN, Louis <1% Bilbo, one of the 
greatest warriors of the 16th century, and 
the friend of llenry IV, was-bom in 1541, 
at Murs, in ’ Provence, of a respoctable 
family of Piedmont. Being a younger 
son, the name of Crillon nan given him 
from an estate belonging to the family—a * 
name, which he so ennobled by, his ex¬ 
ploits anti virtues, that the heads of the 
lialliu family *adopt«<l £ ihr their own. 
The "army railed Crillon this man without 
J'mr ( I'homnu:.intis peur). Charles I\, Hen¬ 
ry 111,and queen Margaret railed him sim- 
jilyhifcnrnv; butllemy IV gave liitn the sur¬ 
name of /»: brave ties braves. His indepen¬ 
dence and nobleness of spirit were «*iptal 
to his bravery, and Iris humanity and vir¬ 
tue wore not less famous than bis heroic 
achievements, fie was distinguished in 
five successive reigns--those of Henry II, 
Francis If, Charles IX, Henry IIJ, and, 
alum* till, in that of Henry IV. In his 
first campaign (1557), he contributed much 
In the -sjteedy eouquest of ( 'aluis, by a bold 
deed of arms. lie was tin* first to storm 
the breach. Here lie encountered the 
eommutnlerof tin* flirt, grappled with him, 
and threw him into tin* moat. The F.tig- 
lisli Imd employed 11 months in the re¬ 
duction of tin* place. The French retook 
it iu t^ days, (Villon subsequently distin¬ 
guished bimsi.lt' in the battles of flreitx 
(lotiF, Jarnac ( lutilb, and Moncontour (in 
I'Si!*), against the Huguenots. As a knight 
of .Malta, the young hero gained renown 
in the crusades against tin. Turks. JhTun 
U had taken t 'y prus from the Venetians. 
The terror of the Moslem arms tilled all 
Kurope: a coalition vs as formed, and the 
fatuous naval 1 tat tie of la-panto fought in 
1571. Crillon. in this action, displayed 
pmdigies of v ulor, and, though wounded, 
was appointed to carry the tiding- of the 
great victory to the jmne and the king of 
France. Pope Pius V and tie? king of 
France (Charles 1X1 loaded him with 
honors and liners. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew (1572). the preparations for 
which had liooti carefully concealed from 
Crillon, was loudly rcpmlmtM by him. 
•MV timl him, tly* following year, at the 
rcMirnted siege of Rochelle, and, subse¬ 
quently, in various military operations, 
where then- was need of courage and en¬ 
terprise. Henry III ventured to jinqtose 
to him tli<- munler of the duke ot (Juise, 
which had liceii resolved upon hy tfte 
estates of Blois. “ I cannot stain my hon¬ 
or with a deed of shame” was his answer. 
He fought heroically for Henry* IV against 
the league. After the hattle of Arqucs, in 
Aummndy, Henry wrote to him— u l'm is* 


tin, brave Crillon, nous avtns combattu h. 
Jlrtpies el tu n'y dais pas. JltUeu, brave 
CnUon, je. vans dime a tort el h travvra. n 
He sudeeech-d in throwing himself into 
Quillebu-tif, which was defended hy a 
small force against marshal Viliam. Vil¬ 
lon# summoned the city to surrender, rep-, 
resenting to (.Villon that »t was itnjxiSHilile 
ibr him, in an almost open place, with a 
comparatively treble garrison, to hold out 
against his tinny: (Villon’s answer was, 

“ CriUon esl dedans, d Pillars est dehor x.” 
Villars ordered an assault, hut was mpuls- 
ed, aipfthc siege was raised. The young 
duke of (itiisc, who was with Crillon at 
Marseilles, when a Spanish fleet was 
e.niising liefore the place, indulged in a 
frolic, which afforded new proof-of the 
heroism of (Villon, (juise rushed, with 
some of his y oung friends, ahi.ut midnight, , 
into the warrior’s sleeping a part men;. 
They hastily awaked hint, and c\i*|aiin«.-i 
that all was lost: that tin- Spaniards had 
made themselves masters of the harlwjr, 
and of all the important points in the city : 
rescue was impossible. The young dufto 
now projiOscs to Crillon to make their 
4 -scape together. I Villon rejects die j»r# - * 
posal with indignation. *■ It is ia-tier,” l.e 
cries, **to die with arm-* in our hands than 
to survive the loss of this place.” He arms 
himself, and rushes down stairs, when the 
laugh of the young duke discovers tbs 
jest that had been played u|x<uhim. Cril¬ 
lon turned with a serious air. seized the 
duke hy the arm. and said. *• Young mat.-, 
never amuse yomx If vv itlt trying the cour¬ 
age of a brave man. By Heaven, had you 
found me weak, i would have plunged 
this dagger into your breast 1” Finally, 
when the wars which had shaken F.nrope 
wen: terminated hy the peace vvilli tsavoy, 

('riilon returned to Avignon, when- he died 
in bilti, in his 75th year. History repr. - 
seats this herons a brilliant warrior, a wise, 
counsellor, true to his word, and faithful 
to every duty. He did not desert Henry 
111 when hi-s crown seemed to Ik- lost 
lie was faithful to llt-nry IV when la- had 
tiothiug Ittit in prosjieet. Nevertheless. las 
independence sometimes Invuiik* rudeness, 
lie was exceedingly sensitive on the pom:* 
of honor; and any pfintse w hicli looked Hi.-* 
an insult would make him draw his sword. 
He was rentalkahlc for his profanity, and, 
in the last days of his life, swore with i.:s 
favorite oath never to swear again. Next 
to Bayard. Crillon is the givutest chavue;, . 
of his class, to Is- found in French history. 

( ’kimk. (The present article is from the. 
*f.orniim, and, of course, was vvritfen hy n 
Litropcau? lawyer, and has reference to 
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tiie jurisprudence of the European conti¬ 
nent] Crime is generally used to desig¬ 
nate an act of guilt, which offends the 
laws both of God and man. • Jt implies 
freedom of will, < and a |>o\ver of dis¬ 
tinguishing between right and wrong. 
Hence young children, tnadmeu and idi¬ 
ots cannot commit crimes, neither con 
persons in a state of great intoxication.* 
But the circumstances utyler which full im- 
putability or responsibility shall commence 
cannot be decided by general rules, but 
each cose must lie judged by irsclt*. To 
constitute a crime, there must lx> at^ inten¬ 
tion manifested hv an outward act. If 
the intention Ixj wanting, the act is merely 
accidental. If the out want act is want-* 
ing, there is nothing for iiunian tribunals 
to punish. Mere intention does not come 
under their cognizance. There arc, more¬ 
over, many nets’of guilt committed, in ev¬ 
ery community, which an' not of a nature 
to lx; made the subject of legislation, and 
cannot lx; brought lie fore die cdlirts. On 
the other hand, then; are, in every state, 
certain actions, in themselves naturally 
indifferent, but which arc forbidden anil 
punished as injurious to the commuuitj'. 
These form the greater {*urt of the class 
of mere offences against the police regula¬ 
tions. Many actions, in themselves indif¬ 
ferent, may, however, by reason ot' the 
heavy penalties attached to them, lw> class¬ 
ed among crimes in the technical and 
juridical sense. The degree of punish¬ 
ment inqxised on any crime should !»>■ 
proportioned to tltc degree of injury vol¬ 
untarily inflicted, ft is a matter of impor¬ 
tance to decide whether an uninterrupted 
series of illicit acts is to lx; considered as 
the continuation of a single crime ( dtlirtum 
continuation), or sis several rrinies of ihe 
same kind ( dtliium rtiti ratum). In the 
former case, there would lie only one 
punishment; in the latter, several. Bur 
the award of several punishments, if capi¬ 
tal, cannot lx; executed by more than one 
punishment of death; and, if the punish¬ 
ment consist in a deprivation of freedom, 
the confinement can only lx; prolonged. 
According to the scientific, principles of 
law, it would lx*, jierhaps, most correct t«> 
consider die several crimes as constituting 
a whole, deserving only one punishment, to 
lx; projKirtioned to die amount of guilt {/xr- 
na major absorbrt minorem ), although the 
nmjonty of learned jurists is, at present, of 
nnotheropinion.— (futuidtlicln are injuries 
which must Ixj repaired Ijy their authors, 

* * Drunkenness is not admitted as a ground «f 

nitjuntfiL or even of mitigalioa of punishment, 
seller in Kngland or the U. .States. 


though tlie intenti#i to perpetrafo an illicit 
act need not be evident. The Roman law 
has made such provisions in various cases. 
(Sen Criminal Law.) l'uuishipents tiiefn- 
pclves may bo divided info criminal or 
civil, or police punisluncntx. The crimi¬ 
nal or severe punishments are such as 
have great crimes for their object. They 
may no divided into, 1. cnpitnl ptmish- 
mems (see ftfaQ, Punishmtml of): 2. de¬ 
privation of liberty simply (ns in tiio case 
of imprisonment, and exile from the coun¬ 
try), or ucroni{Ninied with hard litlmr (ibr 
instance, Iqjxtr in n work-house, a tread¬ 
mill, \ r c.), or sharpened hy the infliction 
of pain (for instance, the punishment of 
lalxiring in the work-house, with stripes at 
flic entrance and exit, Or hard labor, with 
au iron chain round the neck): !t. pun¬ 
ishments inflicting mere bodily pains, nr 
corporeal punishments, such ns mtdila- 
.tion (which, however, is discarded in 
well ordered states) and vvhi|ipiug (the 
latter is frequently applied in inferior 
crimes or on young persons not yet en¬ 
tirely corruptetl): 4. punishments atleeting 
tiic honor. All punishments of crime, in¬ 
deed, have this character; hut. in some 
cases, die pimislimciit consists mainly in 
the degradation. Of this latter sort are, 
]. such punishments us have for tlu-w 
object to work complete degradation; tor 
instance, the breaking of the armorial 
I tearing- of a noble family hy the hang¬ 
man, branding, and the public flogging 
usually connected with it, deprivation of i 
decent burial, civil death, hanging in 
effigy: 2. such as nte intended merely to 
withdraw some particular civil honor; as 
loss of nobility, exclusion from guilds and 
roniorations, removal from oflire; Ik such 
as have for their object merely humilia¬ 
tion and chastisement. The latter sort 
may. according to the rank of the crimi¬ 
nal and tin* magnitude of the crime, Ui 
connected with corjxirenl punishment; 
for instance, the pillory, & c.: or they may 
lie of a different kind; as suspension from 
otliee, church |x'iiances, judicial repri- 
nmtuLs, Ix-frgittg of pardon, recantation of 
injuries, <&.e. This latpT class of punish' 11 
incuts is intended chiefly for the correc¬ 
tion of the person ehnstised. The highest 
degree of tiegrading punishments is always 
to ix» considered as equal to loss of life. 
*1. Cirlt death is a fiction , of law I fictia 
jurat), by menus of which cm individual 
can !>e considcretl its really dead, with 
regard to all or some of the common legal 
privileges. This is not always to lx; con¬ 
sidered ns a degrading punishment, since 
any one can give occasion to a sentence. 
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of civil death by alpenfce or Iteglect. 
Thin, however,'in such. instances,'juts no 
eftbct beyond the case which gave occa¬ 
sion to the sentence. 5. Fines In money 
are not always attended with a loss or 
diniinution of lionor. They are imposed 
principally on usurers, counterfeiters, libel¬ 
lers, adulterers, forcstallere, persons guilty 
of frauds against the revenue, and other 
frauds, of adulterating w£no>, of carrying 
on trades which they urn not entitled to 
exercise, and on liiuny offenders against 
the police regulations and the feudal insti¬ 
tutions, Except in the rase qf high trea¬ 
son, fitifcs or confiscations do not usually 
embrace the whole t brume of the offender, 
and an; mostly limited to the instruments 
with which the crimes were pertKttmtod. 
A colorable transfer of property which lyis 
Itecorne liable to confiscation will not pro- 
teewit. Civil and police punishments are 
such as arc inflicted fur petty oflences, anil 
can Is; ini|H>Sed by the civil jmlge. They 
are cltjcfly—1. fines; yet a cor|*orra) pun¬ 
ishment, when changed by the sovereign 
into a fine, retains the character of tt crim¬ 
inal punishment, without Iteing generally 
eoiinected with ignominy; 2. imprison¬ 
ment; for instance, civ tl ronliiiemeut, ar- 
re.-t, which is not connected with erituitml 
imprisotmu’ut; 3. such fines as art' nei¬ 
ther eiptivnlent to a corporeal punishment, 
nor can he changetl into one ; 4. con¬ 
demnation ti» mechanical and agricultural 
labors, or chastisement with .-tripes, con- 
I'mcmeiit within jail limits, or coiilineineiit 
to a country, city or district, by which a 
person is laid under an obligation not to 
pass over certain limits: 5. removal from 
otlici* without in tinny; ti. temporary sus¬ 
pension trom office; 7. reprimand from the 
court; t\ recantation lietore the court, or 
publicly; !>. »|H>logies ordered by the. court. 
l‘iinishineut cun Ik 1 inflicted only upon the 
)M'r|s;lrator of a crime, and his accomplices. 
Fines, which have not fieen ini|ins(*d dur¬ 
ing the lifc-tiilie of the eriilliiial, eaimot lip 
exacted after his death, unless,'hi order to 
escape punishment, lie commits suicide, 
or endeavors to delay the judgment in 
Other unlawful wa^s. If the laws of the 
place*where the crime has Ihh’U com¬ 
mitted, differ from those where the crimi¬ 
nal is tried, the milder punishment is 
usually preferred to the more seven.'. The 
severity of the laws of a country ought not 
to add’ to the severity of the punishment 
uf a crime committed abroad. In the 
case of crimes of a very deep die, thdpun- 
ishment is determined by the. general law. 
1‘unishmeuts arc also divided into ordinary 
or legal, mid discretionary punishments. 


The' former are expresfely paovided by the 
law ibr any case that may occur; the lat¬ 
ter arc pronounced by the judge, in cases 
in which tin; legal punishment cannot take 
effect, or in which the punishment is left 
to his discretion. Alterations in the legal 
pinishments take place, 1. when the ob¬ 
ject of the punishment would not lie ob¬ 
tained by its application; 2. when the exe¬ 
cution is irn jiossilile, or, at least, very diffi¬ 
cult ; 3. when the execution would lie 
injurious not. so much to the criminal as 
to some innocent individual; 4. when tho 
rank <ff the personal relations of the crim¬ 
inal require an exception. Before making 
■ such an alteration, however, the inferior 
*eourt or judge must first obtain the opin¬ 
ion of the higher court. Punishments do 
not take effect in ease, ], of unlimited re¬ 
mission or pardon; 2. of a mitigation of 
the sentence ; 3. of entire abolition, or the 
stopping of all proceedings, by the sove¬ 
reign (tower; -1. of the.expiration of die 
|K'riocl within which process can be insti¬ 
tuted, which is generally 20 years; 5. off 
the restoration of the otiend>-r in his for¬ 
mer rank; ti. where the parry is provis-* 
iqpiilly discharged, hut remains liable -to 
lie put again on trial, if in w evidence ' 
should lie produced; 7. of the death of 
tin 1 criminal, unless he was convicted of 
high treason, or unless the case was one in 
which the punishment was to have been 
executed ilt elligv ; h. in tin' eifSO of small 
offences, the punishment may lie remitted 
upon an accommodation taking place bc- 
tween (he parties, or upon a request for 
pardon coming from the otl'cnded party ; 
!*. corporeal puiiislinieiits are remittixl, in 
general. when the criminal, lie to re the ex- 
eeution of the sentence, liecomes insane 
or sick, to such a degree, that die inflic¬ 
tion of the puiiishuicut might prove fatal 
to him. In such a ease, fines are usually 
substituted for corporeal punishments. 
Tlti' ohligation to repair the injury done 
to the offended jwrtv, does not lieeotiie ex¬ 
tinct with die punishment.—[The forego¬ 
ing article contains a summary view of 
the theory of crimes, and of the princi¬ 
ples appliealile to them, derived from the 
civil law, or the jurisprudence of conti¬ 
nental Europe. The admission of drunk¬ 
ards into the class of (arsons not respon¬ 
sible for. the nets which they commit, on 
the ground that the injuries which they 
commit are not accompanied with a ra¬ 
tional intention, is liable to much objection. 
The eouunon law has decided that, as it is 
a voluntary madness, resulting from the 
vice of the party, he shall not excuse one 
offence by setting up another. But a dis- 
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tinction is talfBu between a crime soph- 
jnitted'when the .potty is in a state, .of 
Actual intoxication, and a crime corn-, 
milted when he is insdne, and bis insanity. 
is remotely caused by an indulgence in 
habits of drunkenness. In the former 
case, he is deemed culpable, in the latter, 
not. The principle that then: ore degrees 
in crime, is not always sufficiently attend¬ 
ed to, and coties of penal daw often assign 
very disproportiouato punishmeiita*to‘ of-, 
fences. The criminal code of England 
.. has been justly stigmatized as sanguinary. 

■ as it puntsjjfs capitally crimes oft very 
ibflcjrnt magnitudes. It seems to have 
liven regulated, in a gn‘at measure, by 
‘The principle of terror mid not of reform. 
In the U. States, punishments are coni- 
pura'tivcly mild. There are very lew 
crimes punished with death. Mo state 
punishes capitally more than 10 or 12 
ortenees. The other punishments ’are 
generally fine, imprisonment, confinement 
in a house of correction, hart! iuhor, &f., 
in penitentiaries fi*r a term of years or 
for life; nnd the punishments are projior- 
tkioned, IhwIj in length of time and degree, 
to tlic offence. In many of the America?.- 
states, the punishment by the pillory is 
aholished; nnd in all, the tendency is to 
avoid disgraceful punishments which are 
cruel. The constitution of the li. States 
has expressly declared, that excessive 
tines Eliall riot lx: imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments indicted. The com¬ 
mon law provides that every otlenee, 
which is not punishable by law in any 
other manner, shall lx- punished by tine 
.or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion 
of tlie court lx-lure which the conviction 
is had, according to the aggravation of the 
oftence.j (For more information on this 
subject, see Criminal tjaw.) 

Crime, the Slatistirn of This forms a 
very interesting subject, which lias not 
U'cn os yet sufficiently investigated to en¬ 
able us to- give as accurate tin account as 
we could wish of (lie comparative amount 
of crime in ditlerent countries, and of the 
numerical projiortion of the different 
kinds of crime. In deducing inferences 
from such views, we should keep in 
mind the general condition of diflerent 
countries, and not argue, for instance, 
against the moral stare of a rich and 
populous country, because many crimes 
against property are committed therein, 
r.or against that of a poor and thinly jieo- 
pt&d region, because it aflords compara¬ 
tively numerous instances of personal 
violence. For the study of the statistics 
of crime in France, we would recommend 


the: Ckmptf. f^nfral^dt rA&minittrtUion He 
In justice cnmincJie ca.FVrmce, which has 
"bc«n published annually,- since 1825, by 
ffie keOpejr of the seals. It giveh tui ex¬ 
cellent view of all the criminal processes 
in France. For England, we have die re¬ 
turns to parliament,' of which an abstract 
has appeared, tor two years past, in the 
Companion to the. British ^Unmnac, pub¬ 
lished under lit* direction of the society 
For the diffusion of useful knowledge 
(London). For America, we do not know 
of nny more complete statement, than 
that given in thg Annual Reports of the 
Prison Discipline. Society (Boston), though 
• it has not yet been in the power of this 
praiseworthy institution to give a com¬ 
plete view of die nuture of crimes 1 in 
alb the states. Rcs(iecting Germany and- 
many other juirts of die Euro|>oim conti¬ 
nent, much information is to lie Ibimif in 
the Jakrbitrhtr tier Straf- untl Itesxr rungs - 
,’lnstalten (Annuls of Fstahlishincnls for 
Punishment and Correction), by Nicholas 
Henry Julius (Berlin), published' in month¬ 
ly numbers—a very excellent work, em¬ 
bracing a wide extent of information. 
The same writer has collected, in n high¬ 
ly judicious manner, a great numlicr of 
statements respecting crimes, prisons, 
house's of correction, common schools, 
&.<*., Ijoth in Europe nn<l America, in liis 
l orlesungen itber Gtfitngn itts- Kiintle, tVc. 
(lectures on the Subject of Prisons), by 
doctor X. II. Julius, Berlin. 1828. The 
lost report of the keeper of die seals in 
France, lor .1828, contains the following 
information. The courts of nssi/.c de¬ 
ckled within the year liDSMi cases. The 
number of individuals accused was /IfiHi, 
l«-iiig an increase of 4ti7 iiIkivc those of 
1827. The proportion'of the persons uc- 
cused to the whole population, was, in 
1827, as 1 to 45111), and in 1828, us J to 
41)07. Among die 7DS.H5 persons brought 
to the bar of the courts of assize, 5070 
were men, and 1420 women, lieing in the 
proportion of 100 to 24. Among these, 
4100 could neither read nor write: 1858 
could write and read hut inijierleetly j 
780 were well instructed in the first ele¬ 
ments of knowledge.; and 118 had rdbeiv- 
ed an education in colleges, or otherwise 
superior to that supplied by primary 
scllpols. Of die 71*10 prisoners, 28-15 
Were acquitted, arid 4551 convicted. Of 
the latter, 114 were condemned to death, 
268 to hard labor for life, 1142 to hard la¬ 
bor for different terms, 1228 to solitary 
imprisonment, ami 'the rest to ditlerent 
kinds of correctional penalties, The pro¬ 
portion of acquittals to convictions is as DU 
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to61. Of the pfdkjto convicted and con* 
ilciimod, 3833 appealed to the court of 
carnation against their ocntencm. Among 
\hc 114 condemned to capital punishment, 
17 Wore persona who hail already been 
tH'ittvnced to penalties less Revere. Tins 
(•handlers of tlie font instance discharged, 
before tnnl, U>,409 persona who had boon 
arrested, or against whom informations 
had been lodged. Tl« fioltcc cases or 
charges, decided within tin* >ear,amount¬ 
ed to 95,581*, including 132,1(59 jtersotis. 
Tins is on excess of 9102 over those of 
the preceding year. Among the fuels, of 
which justice was called iqsiu to verify 
and state the causes wert* 4855 urridentitl 
deaths, 175-1 suieidi h, and SO duds, of 
which *41* were filial late rejiorts to the 
English parh.imi lit contain the following 


A report of a committee, of the house 
of vomiiuitH, in 1828, contains the follow- 
iiig Ktatcrncnt of the comparative amount 
or crime in Rnghuid ana France in the 
year 1826. 

In France, foe total number of accuaod 

was.88 

Acipiitted,.2,640 

Convicted,.4*148 

• _ 


In England, committed for trial, . . 

Acquitted,.*. iifl&i 

IVn prosecuted, or no ^ 


0,988 

16,147 


bills found, 
Com irted. 


1,786 


5,052 

11,095 


16,147 


{(fturn uj tin .Vuinlnr of 1‘irians churned 
irit/i ( uiniimJ Ojfmris innrmitttd fur I'rinl, 
irhitlur conrieted or tujuittid. and tlu A'nm - 
brr uiiutnl in > airland and If alrx, with a 
'•in ifrir Ur turn Jar Ireland , in thi 
1 ”'17 anil 1 

Esirl VSO AM> Waifs. 


t'ommitnd foi trial. 

Mah*s, . . 
Fci vali s. 

)»)7 

. . 15,151 
. . 2.770. 

|»JS ^ 

13,832 

2,532 


17,9-* 1 . 

. 16,561 

< ’onvieti d, 

\t (putted. 

.No hills found, and / 
not proser uteil. y 

r»5»,i. 
3,107 

l.*>50 . 

11,723 

3,169 

1.1.72 


17,1*21 . 

. 16,5»i-l 

Of whom were I’ticmcit, 70 

79 

Iki.i. 

\M». 


Committed foi tit.il. 

.Males, . 

1 "emales. 

I-V? 

. 11.51H 
. 3,4'« . 

1*3" 

. 11.919 
2,7(4 


I8,0?l . 

. 1 l,(ic3 

Cnnvietid,. 10,207 . 

Aeiputtid..‘{,059 

No lulls tiuind, . . 1,161 . 

1 hull'd mid not prosecuted, 301 . 

. 9.269 
. 2,215 
. 3,078 

91 


18,031 . 

. i 1,683 

< >f w hotn w en* executed, 37 . 
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Uituia of (heJYumberof Male ( nnneis sent In 
•Yen’ South If ale..'- and Van Du man’ll Land 
in 1H26 and l v J7, until the tula I Krptnsr of 


Of 4,348 convietod in France, wore eon 

demned to death,.150. 

In England, of 11,095 . 1,200 

Of those c» iidemned to death in France, 
aatri 11 appear that the greater part were 

executed: in England, of 1,200, only 57 
were executed.— Of the crimes for winch ■ 
the punishment of death was indicted, 
we find, in the French -fti-menr, t.iur- 
d« r, 11, attempt to numb r, tsM; parricide, 
4 , infmttnde, ti; jioisoiiiiig, 11 ; false 
money, 9; rohls'rj on n pnhlie mail, 1 ; 
othi r lohhenes, 2; arson of houses, 17; 
arson of other discretions, I. The Eng¬ 
lish statcim nt. Is sale-, tin ennies contain 
id above, contains, bpigl uy, 10; forg¬ 
ery, 1; hors-rti tiling. 7; larceny in a 
dwelling-house to the value of 40 shillings, 
5: nipt, 2: shee|>-stealing,3. In Tiwier, 
it apjM tits to he the practice to condemn, 
in tin tii-t instance, to tlie pum-hmen! in¬ 
tended to l« inilieted. For nt-lanee. n> 
Eranee, rohliery on the highway gives, 
eondi inui-d to death. I; hard hilwir lin 
lift, 30, foi a term, 8; solitary (‘online 
incut, eorrectimml punishments, 22 
The English gives, roldiery on person, on 
the highway and othei places, sentenced 
to iliuth, 144; eveehted, 15 —Of secon 
duty punishments France gives haul 
hdair tor life, 2cI ; tiir n term, 1139; sols 
tnry eoutinement, 1228; to the pillory, 5. 
banishment. 1; degradation from end 
rights, 1 ; correctional puushments, 1178 
In England, we have muisportanon fin 
life, 133; for 14 years, IKi; for 7 years. 
1945; imprisonment 5 years, none; 3 
years, 11 ; 2 years, and above 1 ymr, 297 , 

1 year, 1201; ti months and umtet, 5813, 


ft n in^ii amt i, imrt i rar row/ r^rpensr nj ■ jy* 9 4 »hwimu^ nuu uimt-i, 

thnr Cimriyanti, and the arcratft )>cr hunt WI lipping and line, 310.—With resjieet to 
NwtiVtt iM.irip.iu, .vs-.i . terms of imprisonment. we find iu foe, 

1826 . . 2097 . . £5.‘VM9 5 2 £25 H 10 French statement, 

1827.. 3393.. 81,682 17 8 24 1 d For 20 yearn,. 48 

voi. tv 3 
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For 15 yeaA, .. 59 

10. . . .. 175 

5. .. 857 * 

From 1 to 5 years, f....... 512 

• ' 6 months to 1 year, .... 66 

Less than 6 months,.. 104 


In France, tlie nuutliex of accused were in 
the proportion of 1 in 4195 of the popula¬ 
tion ; of the accused trietj, 1 in 4557. In 
England, tlie projKtrtion would lie greatly 
superior. But it is difficult to draw any 
parallel in this respect. Tlie offences 
tried before the correctional tribunals in 
■ France nro of a graver character* than 
those which ore punished in England out 
of the courts of assize and quarter scis¬ 
sion. For instance, in France, under the 
head, of crimes punished by the correc¬ 
tional tribunals, there appear, under the 
tide volt (thefts), 10,790, of which 4264 
were punished by imprisonment for u 
year or more. Distinguishing crimes 
against the., person, and those mrninst 
property, the ruiinher under the former 
head is, in France, of accused, 1907 ; un¬ 
der the latter,6988: leaving out Corsica, the 
former number would be reduced to 18*2^ 
the latter to »B«29. In England, iiiclruliiig 
iJie same class of crimes, the numbers are, 

Against die person.. . .Till 

Against property,.15,016 - 

But adding to the 0929, 10,7!Hi, tlie num¬ 
bers would Ik; 

For France, against the person.. . 1,821 

-—-:-pro|»vrty, 17,7; <5 

For England, against the person, . .>‘11 

- r -property, 15,016 


ufactures tend to infteaao depredations on 
property, and to diminish arts of violence 
against the person.—In .Prussia, DO^fi 
crimes were committed in 1817. The 
proptulion of cranes to tlie pojiulntiori 
was greatest in fterlin, in which it was as 
1 to 297. In tho Hhenisli provinces, the 
proportion was 1 to 400; in Silesia tunl 
rrwsia Proper, 1 to 200Q. This differ 
enoe is owing tfe the difference in the 
condition and state of civilization of tins 
provinces. From 1818 to 1827, 2J0 jxr 
sons were sentenced to death in Prussia, 
hut only 87«cxe.cuted, giving one execu¬ 
tion to 1715,414 inhabitants. For u full 
•account of tlu; statistics of crime in Prus¬ 
sia, see the above-mentioned (Icpmpms* ■ 
Kunde, by doctor Julius.—In the Nether- 
'Iptvds, in 1825, vvh<<n the inhabitants wen* 
0,157,280, there were 4400 criminals in the 
prisons, 2400 in houses of correction, dud 
1150 military prisoners. See f 'rrslap van 
dc HniuUlingcn dtr twerde alpenmnr Vir 
paderinpvan lict JVrdrrltmdiscIi Gcnuotwtuip 
tot Zctltlykr rtrbtlerinp tier Grvanptitrn 
pdiouden liinnrn , Amsterdam, den 27 April. 
1825 (Account of the Transactions of tie, 
second general Meeting of the Netlieriaiid 
ish Society for the Improvement of th* 
Condition of Prisoners, held in Amsterdam 
«.V c.).—Russia presents, from 182.’} to 1827 
both inclusive, 

Hod thefls and roblK'ries, 

5.817 murders, 

5,2f 71 suicides, 

' 95 eases of exjM.ised children, 

1 1 087 5 "Oole numls r of criminals, 
’ ’ l including dcsi-rters. 


Without pretending to any great exact- —In Spain, in 1820, according to official 
ness on tliis subject, it may Ik* inferred nqKirts, in which, however, no information 
that the whole quantity of crime is greater, is contained respecting the, stale of n me¬ 
in proportion to tlw population, in Eng- in Amigon, Valencia and tlie Balearic isl- 
land than in France; but that of offences anils, tlie uumlier of criminals amounted 


against the person, there uro more, liotli in 
proportion to the whole number of oflen- 
ees, and to the population, in France than 
in England. Tlfc general conclusion 
from this and other facts seems to. be, 
. that crowded towns and nourishing mun- 
Crimrs. irs-jn. t 


to J24!d7, which, if tin 1 (Hipulation is 
11,447,029, would give one crime fi>r 885 
persons. 

The fill lowing table slants the uiiiiiIh<i 
mid oflences of the convicts in the Mama 
c.lmsetts Prison from 1820 to 18*28 iuclusivi • 


---n 

Counterfeit money. 

Burglary,. 

Forgery,. 

Robbery,. 


Adultery, &.C.,. 2 

Attempt to murder,. 1 

.Conspiracy, .. 2 


lr-.fl. 

IHiil. 

IS-S. 1 no. 

trti-t. 


t 


, IS-.V. 

211 

207 

... 

222 

J!*) 

1!*2 

180 

180 

Hi 

12 

. .. 22 

20 

:« 

:u) 

21 

18 

19 

17 

... 15 

8 

10 

10 

17 

10 

18 

:< 

9 

H 

u 

8 

7 

9 

2 

2 

... 5 

1 

2 

i 

1 

1 

5 

7 

... 8 

5 

0 

0 

5 

4 

2 

4 

2 

• • • 

• » • 


*» 

•*»< 

d 

4 

5 

7 

7 

H 

10 

10 

7 

2 

* 1 

, , , J 

• • • 

, , , 

• • • 

2 

2 

1 

0 


fi 

9 

10 

11 

10 




















CRIME. 


2/ 


* Chines. . ,, ' 

Manslaughter, .'. 

Bestiality, . 

Fraud,.. ... . 

Maiming cattle, .. 

Perjury,. 

Robbing bank,... . . . 

Common client,. 

Common thief,. 

Arnault and Battery, . 0. t... . 

Murder committed,. 

Attempt to rescue convicts,. . . . 

Open ntul gross Icwdnetjs,. 

Horse-stealing,.»* • - 

Maiming, .. 

Receiving stolen goods,. 

Escape Irom house of correction, 

Conspiracy to defraud,. 

Accessory to thieving,.; 


J880. net. 1833. 1823. l&t. MSfc 1836. 1837. 


1 1 

1 1 

3 3 

1 ... 

.. 1 


3 3 


1*B. 

4 


1 


.. 1 1 

3 2 1 

8 20 16 


2 

2 

<> 


2 

l 

1 

1 


2 

J 

2 

1 

4 

1 


2 

1 


1 

1 


l 

aci 

1 

2 


The four rrjHirts. which have been published by the prison discipline society above- 
rJcntioned, contain many interesting tacts respecting other prisons, but do not enable 
us to give a general view of the suite of crime in the 0. .States. (Sis: the. article Prison.) 
The following is an abstract of the suite of crime in several countries, such as we 
should wish to be able to give of all civilized countries:— 


Number of Crimes b\^ghl before Courts rf Justice. 


Si odand, 1806- -1811,') 
In land, 1805—1-10, ( 
vVales, J805—-1811, f 
England, 1805—1811, j 


: \ 

• — sc I 

g e [ 

l * s,j 


(’»tr«r.» lOAIMT CfcIMIS A.-tl^sT 

1'V.MOVS, I'huf Mv I Y . 

VVJioIeJNo. iVr I’t. \V. N'c. l J cr H. 


Total. 

.-it 
2,614 
72 
-1.7 1 / 


Proportion to 
Population. 

1 :20,279 
1 : 1,702 
l : 8,436 
1 : 1,988 


England, 


( 1805, 

I 1827, 
1 1828, 



C 18 - 2 : 1 — 1825 , 

1 smdoii, 1826. 

(M,. 


France, 


(Before courts $ 1825, 
of assizes, ) 1826, 
Of correction- S 1825, 
ul police, ) 1826, 

Of local [si- 1825, 
lice, ) 1826, 

S 1W25, 
) 1826. 


Total, 


Prussia (the old ? .. 

province), S 


■S.rf 

a $ 
«> 3 

jQ C 


r Assizes, 1852^—iii), 

(Correctional i 
police, S 

IsNtal police, 1822—26, 
Total, 1822-26, 



. * • 


... 

4,527 

1 : 

1,951 


... 


... 

1*1,147 l 
17,921 < 

1 : 

703 


... 



16,56-1 

1 

721 






1 : 

403 


... 


... 

3,457 t 
3.381 S 

1 : 

3e0 

2066 

29 

5168 

71 

^7,231 

1 : 

4,124 

l!H)7 

27 

5081 

73 

6.! *88 

1 : 

4,43*; 





111.733 

1 : 

219 




... 

159,740 

1 : 

194 



..... 

... 

139,944 

1 : 

222 





141,021 

1 : 

221 




... 

288,911 

1 : 

107 




... 

: 108,749 

J : 

104 

52.583 

30 

132,519 

70 

185,132 

1 : 

1 427 


23 


27 

317 

1 1 

d.iitlO 


52 


48 

7,744 

1 : 

276 


... 



212,374 

t : 

51 

. 

... 


. . . 

252,679 

1 : 

42 
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crime; 

Convicted QriminaU . 


' For (primal 
again* Pen. 

Scotland, 1833,.. ! . . : . 

71810-1826,... . . 2,539 

iEngland,j Jjg^; •;-;;;;;;; ;;;;; 

[i828’!!!;!!!.’!!!!!! • !!!!!. 

London, 1827,...’. 

1815,.*.. ..... 

1823,.. : . 

1827,.: . .. 

1828,. v . 

S1825,. . 1,046 


For Crimea 
again* Prep. 


119,349 


Ireland, 


France, 


Assizes, 

Correctional 
• police. 

Local police,. 


Total, 


1830.. 

1825.. 

1826.. 

1825.. 

1826.. 

1825.. 

1826.. 

Fays dc Vaud, 1826,. 

COM provinces, . . . . 
Prussia, •? Rhenish provinces. . 

( The whole country, . 
Sleswic Holstein, in 1820, . . . ; 
S Per centum, in 1821, 


1,459 

.*... 


.%M8 

3,451 


Total. 

288 

121,888 

11,095 

12,564 

11,723 

2,300, 

2,319 

7jm 

10,207 

11,919 

4,594 

4,910 

118^251 

i:t4^84 

119,091 


Proportion to 
Populntion. 

1 : 9 , 649 ' 
1: 902 
1 :1,082 
1 : 1,019 

1 : 587 
1 :2,803 
1 : 820 
1 : 6i>6 

1 : 570 
1 :6,748 
1 :6,313 


Norway, 
.Spain, 


t Total. 1814—1826, 

$ Total, in 1826. 

I Per centum, in 1826, 


•England and Wales, 1805—1811. 

Ireland, 1805—1810,.. 

Scotland, 1821—1823,. 

England, 1810—1826,. 

I^ondon, 1731—1740,. 

C1810—1826,. 

France, 1 1825, ...-. 

(1826. 

C Old provinces, 18J8—1827, 
Prussia, < Rhenish prov., “ 

( Total,. * 

Spain, 1826,.. 


Ilxecutiont. 


2»i2 
23 L 
260 


r . 


119,746 

1 

: 259 

• • • a 


. 241,936 

l 

: 128 

, , . . 


259,040 

1 

: l2ll 

• a • • 


79 

1 

: 2,151 

827 

8,048 

8,875 

1 

: !«4 

110 

3,307 

.3,417 

1 

: 543 

93* 

11,355 

12,292 

1 

: 818 

i m * 


. 1,089 

1 

: 6,281 

10 

90 

100 



a a • a 


9,740 

1 

: 1,403 



. i2 r 937 

1 

: 885 

37 

63 

100 



' Death. 







Sch traced- 

!’ 

vcmtrd. 

. • a 

annual avemgq . .74 


34 

• • • 

u 

- 3754 


56 

... 

«c 

»• . 85 


48 

... 

total. 

49 


28 

a a • 

C( 

15,652 


1,384 

... 

4 

531 


316 

. . . 

a 

2,755 


350 


u 

176 


111 

... 

w 

150 


110 


K 

140 


77 

... 

U 

70 


10 

a * a a 

u 

210 


87 

... 

u 

167 




Sootlarrd, 


; 1768—1775, 
1776—1780, 

1 1827,. 


England, \ 

. f 1731- 


London, 


>1781- 
11827,. 


-1740, 

1780, 

-I80G, 


For Crimea 

For Crimea 


Prnpoulonjo 

Population. 

again* Pen. 

against Prop. 

Tout. 

11 

21 

32 


2 

7 

9 


. a . 

.... 

13 

1 : 109,271 

a • • 


57 

1 : 310/526 

a . a 

• a • a 

70 

1 : 182,857 

46 

270 

316 


61 

889 

726 

1,001 ) 
787 < 

1 : 30,000 

... 

. . a . 

17 

1 : 79,412 

























































































CRIME. 


■ For Crimes For Crime* 

. tgainM Few'. sgainst Prop. Total. 

C1815—1810 (annual average ). .... .... 303 

France, 21825,.*.. .... .... Ill 

<11828,.. .... 110 

fOld province^,.1818—1827,. .... 77 

Prussia, 2 Rhenish prov., “ .... _ JO* 

(Whole country, * ’ . *...., 87 


Prisoners. 


.i S 1825, including debtors, . 
S-h obiuul, ' .. wit |, out debtors, . . 

( England, April 20, 1820, 

I Willed ^4 *4 

IMtlors, -j Scotland, “ “ “ 1 


j Scotland, “ “ « . . . . 

{.Ireland, “ “ 

Era rice, 1821,. 

Southern Netherlands S JUlo ‘ ’ 

IqviI and tnilit. prisoners), ^ j^y. 


„ $1708 . 

Jntssut, . 

Prussian S 182 t.i, standing army, 

army, ( “ militia,. 

J'msski, civil und military, . . . . 
Slcsvvic Holstein, 1810,. 


V 


£ 18*21. 

Norway, -J 1820, .... 

( lrl-1— 1820, 

Sweden, 182*1,. 


NuiiiIht. 

8,378 
5,035 
*2,804 
73 
21*1 
OtKl 
11,307 
11,720 
11.35:! 
10,557 
2,170 
5,300 
1,121 
721 
8.100 
o22 
*'i03 
833 
7.7-ln 
1.500 


■ ■ 257;* 

Proportion In. 
Population. * , 

1 : 90,000 

1 : 270,270 
1 : 281,818 . 
1 : 1 , 240 , 000 , ! 
1 : 2 , 371,000 
1 : 1 , 351 , 1*10 

Proportion to 
Population, 

1 : mt 

" 1: 300, 

. It 4,187 
1 :10,411 
1 :10,185 
1 :11,011 
1 : 778* 

1 ; 512 

1 : 528 

1 : 508 

1 : 3,071 
I : 2,390. 

1 : 111 

l : 122 

1 : 1,55© 

1 : 112 * 
I : IplOO 
1 : 1,200 * 
I : 1,371 

1 : i,<*oo 


Though the riiunhcr of persons committed 
lor trial bus progressively increased, in 
England, for a series of years if by n<* 
means follows that the ijuaticity of crime 
has increased; audit is perfectly certain, 
that crimes of the most atrocious charac¬ 
ter have diminished. Thus, though the 
parliamentary returns of the number of 
eriminal offenders doiiimitlcd for trial iu ( . 
1827 In; greater, bv 177-1, than those of 
(820, we should minutely investigate the 
nature of the offences with which ilie-e 
jiersons an- ••barged, Indore we aliirtn 
that the murals of tin*, people generally 
wen* more unsound in 1.-27 than in 1.-20. 
“Offences,” say a eommittee of the house 
of eommons, ill a report oiilhe eriminal 
« oiiiinitmeiits anti com iet ions, “which 
we*' formerly either passed oxer entirely, 
<>r were visited with it summary chastise¬ 
ment on tin* spot, are now made occasions 
of commitment to jail and regular trial. 
Mr. Ileallry—n magistrate for tin 1 West 
Hiding of the county of York—says, ‘I 
Ihink one reason we max give for the 
increase of crime, or the greater exhibition 
of it to public view, is the seizure ami de¬ 
livery to tin* |Milicc of alt those who com¬ 
mit odencos, that arc styled offences at all. 

3* 


I remember, in former days, |icrsniis were 
taken and pumped u)m>ii, or something of 
that sort; hut now they arc handed ovi r 
to the police and tried.’ Sir Thokins Bar¬ 
in'.:. and other witnesses, gave a similar 
testimony. The malicious trespiiss aet, 
tli>' act tor paving prosecutors their ex¬ 
penses in ca-es of misdcipcanor, and other 
act-- i|ut uectssary to mention. haveteuded 
to till the prisons, without any positive 
increase of crime. The magistrates, like¬ 
wise, are more ready to commit than they 
u-t d to he.” ‘Then* is a fact, which is 
inoSt iinjKirtant to keep in view..namely, 
that, in England, anti in every other coun¬ 
try rapidly advancing in civ ili/ation, offen¬ 
ces against the |« i>on arc diminished prr- 
ei-ely in the proportion that the means of 
education are enlarged. Tin* most nmner 
ous class of offences has been found, not 
only in 'hat country, hut in France, in the 
1'. States, and in Switzerland, to l>e that 
of the smaller offences against i*n>pcrty: 
for example, in Eondmj and Middlesex,as 
stall'd by Mr. Peel in tin; house <»f‘. com¬ 
mons, tin; numlM-r of commitments, in 
,1820, was ‘>773; in I82»«, .'1457 : increase 
of coiiiiiiiUiu'iits, t»81. In 1820, ol' these 
coniniitmciits, the number for larceny yvas 


























t , •; 4 t-y-. '•*%■£ “■ " *■ ( ;■ ... , * 

Sjwf jTii»'mftTCMiiofownoiii- of petty ■ offences, of Mealing from the 
them* for lareeny, 734. Thu* wo sea c house, or the. person, ‘ Rood* -which am 
that, whilst, in 1826, t}>ere was a latge ? easily transported, and may he quicklj 


increase of ofeaers against property, there 
■was an actual diminution of crimes against 
the person. Tlic report of the committee 
before-mentioned states, that u Uio numbers 
of prisons roiwit'Ud of ntunler, from the 
year 1831 to 1837 inclusive, adding there¬ 
to those convicted of shootJhg at, stabbing, 
and administering poison with inteht to 
, murder, were respectively, 35, 57, 26, 38, 
89, 37, 47. The mur^wre charged with 
'murder, shooting at, stabbing, and admin¬ 
istering poison with intent to murder, 
were, from 1821 to 1827, 232. jMl, 23!>, 
253,273. 245, 288. The whole number 
'of persons tried for offences against the 

• person; in 1827, including robbery of the 
iK-rson, which ought n*u projH-rfy to lime 
lieeA .included, was under 1000. The 
criminal calendar of Ixmdon mid Middle! 
sex exhibits, for the- respective |R“rUils 
from 1811 to 1817, and from 1821 to 1827, 
an average increase' of committals in the 
latter seven years, equal to 48 j«er cent. 
The convictions, during an average of tint 
some periods, have increased 55 per cent. 
.The population of 1 .ondon and Middlesex 
has been computed to .have increased 10 
j>er cent.; therefore, of the convictions, 3t> 
per cent, remains to be accounted for by 
other causes than tlie increase of popula¬ 
tion. That large increase, afflicting ns it 
is, may 1st attributed to the" large increase 


easily transported, and may he quickly 
. converted into, money,’ and to the greater 
vigilance of the , police, which renders 
prosecutions more certain. Moreover, the 
number of those sentenced to death has 
increased only 4 per cent.; but, the pop- 
Olation having- increased : J9 per cent., 
there is thus a positive diminution of 15 
per rent, upon the higher offences, sihjw-t 
to tlie penalty of death generally. For the 
. lugher crimes against the person, such as 
murder, manslaughter, shooting, stabbing 
and poisoning, the nuinlicr of convic¬ 
tions followed by sentence of death has 
decreased 50 peg com. For some of tlo* 
most atrocious otleiices against property, 
such as arson and maiming of rattle, the 
numlier tif convictions followed by sen¬ 
tence of death 1ms decreased 50 jh-r refit. 
For t.ie offences of coining and forgery, 
uttering base coin, &c., the numlier of 
convictions has decreased 22 per com., 
and the number of those sentenced to 
de/tli has decreased -13 per cent. This 
particular ileerea.se is principally to lie 
attributed to the withdrawal of small notes 
' of the bank of Knglnnd from circulation. 
The groat increase of eomietions Jins, 
therefore, lH*en ill the class of frauds, and 
larcenies of all descriptions. This result 
lor London and Miildlesex is also tine, as 
will Ik* seen t'rom the following table, with 
reference t*> all Fnglaiid iuid Wales. 


Total 

<?<tnvirti0M4. 


Total 

I'onvirlions 


Yearly 
Inrrfiw of 


I for l.nrcrny. j Conviction*. 




V early Inc. ol Yearly Inc. of 
Conviction* I’om ictions *«/* 
tor Ijirc.'ny. for Urrrnj*. I 



: Much of the large increase of convictions 
• not for larceny, in 1827, may lie distinctly 
referred to the passing of the act for pay¬ 
ing prosecutors their expenses in cases of 
misdemeanor. The increase, in 1824, 
' l£2S and 1820, is also to he referred to 
change* in legislation and temporary 
causes. Offences against tlie game laws 
have greatly multiplied tlie. number of 
coirunitmeubv From 1820 to 1826,12,000 
persoiM were committed to the county 
' pri»on*)6ii the charge of pouchiQg. From 
the. returns for England anti Wales, of 
Igtve thus given the results, it 
appear* that, since 1821, the convictions 


for lan-i-ny (that is, ibr robbery .-uni thcli 
of ail descriptions) have increased 50 per¬ 
cent., while the. population has increased, 
liv computation, uliout Jti per cent. W>-» 
have thus 34 per cent, of this increase of 
crimes against property unaccounted tor 
by the increase of population. Some of 
this increase is real, and some only more 
apparent.—Willi reference to the real and 
apparent increase of the smaller crimes 
against property, iho greater multiplication 
of projierty, in a highly-civilized state of 
society, otters a ready’solution why sueli 
a growing tendency to- thoft may exist,, 
notwithstanding the progress of education. 









The number of thieves in&easM from the 
constant addition to the number of tfic ob¬ 
jects of temptation, from Vie greater hjxu- 
Vice with which every individual if-sur- 
rouiuled, from the, iocraaoed rapidity with 
which geode may bo.transported-to distant 
. parts of the country, and from the more, 
easy communication with the continent; 
Add all these causes, and many uthdra, to 
a mure vigilant ndminjaubtion of justice, 
which produces committals for the most 
trifling oU'enres against pro|ierty, and we 
shall easily understand how tbo return of 
committals may he increased, while thri 
great hulk of the people is becoming 
more intelligent and more prudent.— 
Lucas, an advocate in the royal court at 
Paris, bus eitlleele.il, with much .accuracy, 
a Itoilj «f facts relating to Fmnce, Greilt 
Britain. the cantons of Geneva ant! Vuud, 
and the I'. States all of which tend to 
confirm the principles we have endeavored 
to establish—that the higher crimes are 
lessened as men become more civilized 
and enlightened; and that, though offences 
against pnqieity may. increase, ejVries 
against the person are invariably diirnu- 
isheil. Willi regard to France, this !i.<T 
hail la i n clearly proved by the ealculaiions 
of M. i'hark-s Ihipiii. In the norrhem 
hepailnients of llial country, wliere the 
inhabitants are the lies! instructed, ihe 
higher crimes against the js-rsuti are rare; 
it, the southern, where the jK-ople aiv very 
igiioruut, the it lost "frightful crimes are 
twice as numerous, lint, again, it is re¬ 
markable, that, in the mirth—the richest 
arid most enlightened portion of France— 
trie crimes against pn»pcrty exceeded, in 
'.82»! and 1827, tiiose in the south by !*17. 
t if those crimes, however, the south ex¬ 
hibits the greatest iimnltcr of atrocious ex¬ 
amples, having 207 highway robberies, 
while the nortii had only 82. In the ran- 
ii.ii ol" Vnud, from Ito |82»i, the total 
iiumlier of ofleiices was l.'U4. Of these, 
there were only W of tin* highest crimes 
..gainst the person, f >f the oflenei-sagainst 
property, only 7-> were of the gravest 
character of eriine, such as Tiurglarv and 
legliway rohlieiy. In (lie canton of Ge- 
mWu. from 1815 to 1820, there wore 212 
i i .tniniil processes, of which 27 only won* 
{or crimes against the person. The tiutn- 
’•er ol' oilenees against property was 185, 
of which 1-15 wiw simple larcenies. In 
the state of Pennsylvania, from 1787 to 
1825, the total number of convictions was 
7:617, of which ti28-were for otlettces 
n.niinst the jR-rson. Of the remaining 
f7«S!» offences against property, 51138 went 
I..Teenies, in Spain, the cntalogtkc of 


■ '4 ” tv - •• ssigx 

atm *.h against the iperson rar « „ 

amounts to 3436, amongst which ora tba; 
following^ ;, ;' ■ V , ,; ■ v 

Homicides, ........... . . -1233 • 

Infanticides,........ J . 13 

Poisonings, .'. ... . • . - 8 ■' 

Anthropophagy,. ... 1 , 

Cutting and maiming,.. 1773.* 

We thus see »tlint, fti Spain, the greater 
quantity of crime is precisely of at oppo¬ 
site character to that which exist* W 
France, Great Britain, Switzerland and 
Pennsylvania. 06 the other hand, Uni 
crimes against property- amount only to 
237!*. From these data, we may eoiteiuda 
that the greater proportion of offoqce* 
amongst an ignorant people one those 
which proceed from tlie licentious and 
re-vengeful passions, unsubdued, by tha 
cultivation of the understanding, and the 
subjection of the will to true morality and 
jams religion. The greater portion of of- 1 
ti-ncos among a rich and highly-cultivated 
people, an* of that sort which proceed 
from the temptations of property, 'the ac- 
■e-miulatioii of which is the result of capi- ' 
tal and iutelleetOal energy. (For further 
information, vee Prison, and School.) 
CivImka. (See Tavriihi.) 

I’niMivAi. Law. [This article, to the 
paragraph on page ‘M, is from the German 
Lexicon.] in no deparriiHint of legal sci¬ 
ence do so many ditferent viyws prevail 
amoug jurisconsults, and in none have 
these views exercised so great an influeuco 
upon the theory and practice, as in this. 
The doctrine of the criminal lawjs, that 
the itulividimleoiiunitiingan unlawful art, ‘ 
must not only make amends to the party 
injured, hut also be punished by Ihe su¬ 
preme authority of the state. The first 
question is, whether and how for the state 
is authorized to inflict punishment. This 
question cannot In- decided by positive 
■rules of Jnwy lieeause tin- object of the 
inquiry is to reconcile, these rules with 
natural justice. State# have, indeed, at all 
times, exercised the power of punishment, 
without waiting fin- or regarding such the- 
'dretieal investigations, In-cause it is obvi¬ 
ous that, without the right of punishing, 
no state' could exist. The different sys¬ 
tems, which have attempted establish 
thi-on-tieally the right of punishment, may 
Is- brought under the following heads:— 

1. The system of vengeance. From tin' 

* This' comparative slatcns i.t of ofTi-nees ui . 
l-Yniirc, S«ii/.crlsinl. 11 k- lb S i,uc. ^ ami .Spain, 

• n-Ms upon the authority of air ariK-lr in tlie lltUfc- 
thi linireretl. tor SopicmW-r Tin-precise year 
taken lor Spain is not im-niioncU. 
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* opinion that ho who has injured another, 

* cannot complain of injustice, if a similar 
evil Is inflicted upon himself, and the in- ■ 
jured person, or, in cast? of murder, his 
/amity, would he disgraced, if they did not 

' obtain satisfaction, arises the rude system 
Of retaliation, which ,wo meet with in 
/ so many nations j but, wliilst those who 

* take revenge must beware not to excited 
the measure of the injury veceived, lest 
they become aggressors in their turn, 
tljey will be obliged to adhere literally to 
the rule of “ au eye for On eye, a tooth for 
a toothand in this state we find die 
criminal law sulmistiiig among nations for 
a considerable tune, and bloody revenge 
and retaliation become a common right 
»uul duty, (S*ee Miehurlis, On the Mosaic 
f*nc.) In this state of things, the famish¬ 
ment of offences against the law Itt'longs 
not to the community, but to the individ¬ 
ual, and the public' authority is active 
ouiv-in putting limits to the continual ex¬ 
ercise of revenge, ami in providing means 

‘ for terminating the. hostilities among fam¬ 
ilies, which threaten the nation itself with 
destruction. From.this arises the system 
of composition. Oflen*-**s are estimated 
at certain rates in im... : alid not only 

is the offender forced the sum fixed, 

hut the offended party ::.«:.-t also receive 
it in satisfaction. With tins degree of 
progress is connected the idea of a nation¬ 
al fieaee, which is dcvclojicd in various 
limns at ill rclatious, as the peace of the 
king, the peace of the court, ice., involv¬ 
ing, at the' satire time, the acknowledg¬ 
ment of a public, power, whose duty it as 
to protect and judge. We find the law 
of composition among the old Germans, 
os well as the nations of the Indian archi¬ 
pelago, and the tribes of American sava¬ 
ges. The next step is the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the principle, (lint the community 
. is bound to prevent crimes. The right 
of revenge passes into the hands of the 
' state, which lines not wait for the com¬ 
plaint of the oflenddll party, but lakes ttp- 
,on itself the duty of the accuser. The 
theory which next succeeds is, 

II. The system of deterring. Jly the 
punishment of the offender, others are to 
lie deterred from similar nets. The pun¬ 
ishment there ton-, inflicted publicly; 
and the *tore- horrible the crime, tlie . 
\ more effort is made to confirm the popu¬ 
lar abhorrence of it by severe |>e mil ties. 
Thu* ayatomis-liabie to the most weighty 
otyeirtioris. • It cannot Is; allowable to tor¬ 
ment or put to death a human being, sim¬ 
ply with the view that others may receive 
from his sufferings such an impression, as 


• • 1 ' t 

to-be proof against the'temptaffon to com- 
mit crime.. In point of fact, this end has 
never been attained, and would require a r 
scale* of punishments offensive to sound' 
reason. The mere fear of punishmbnt is 
of very little weight. Men, arc kept front 
crime principally by the natural abhor¬ 
rence of wrong, heightened by a good 
education and gooff example. f If the plat/ 
Of" deterring should lie earned ffirough 
consistently, it would compel us to propor¬ 
tion punishment rather to the temptation 
■to conuuit crimes than to their magnitude. 
(See Feuerbach's Revision drr RrundsiUzc 
des print. Rechts, Erfurt, 1799—Revision 
ofi the Principles of Penal Law.) With 
regard to capital punishments, more wr- 
ticularly, the system of deterring ftdl by 
degrees into disrepute, utter the marquis 
Beecariit (On Crimes mid Punish incuts, 
London, 1770), and a great many other 
le.-urned men, hud declared themselves 
for, 

III. Thu system of prevention , which is 
ingeniously defended by the Hessian 
ininjptcr Von Grolman (iirvtutsiitzr. dir 
C^fnmudrcchtsicisscnsrknjlai. < Jicsseii, 171W 

Principles of tin* Hcionce of t .'riniiiial ) 
I taw). Every crime contains, it' man is 
considered as a consistent being, the ex¬ 
pression of a principle of conduct, and. 
accordingly, besides the present transgres¬ 
sion of flu* law, a threat of a repetition of 
the offence. Tin* community is, therefore, 
entitled to take measures of prevention 
against it, which, if the injury done is irrep¬ 
arable, may extend to the deprivation of 
life*. This system may he said to alibi'd 
the true reason for punishment in general. 
It may, however, be objected to it, that 
this provision against future* crimes is not 
really punishment, and that the pitni-.li- 
ment must needs In* omitted, if this pre¬ 
sumption of the future offences is refitted 
by the particular circumstances of the ease. 
This principle, moreover, admits of no 
scale of punishment, ltceati-c the mean.-, 
of effectual prevention must alwavs In- 
the same—death or imprisonin' nt tbr lilh. 
The ilireetioli'vvhieli the science of natural 
lnw had taken, at this period, seeking for 
the foundation of every right in a eoiitraft, 
led to, 

IV. The system of' compart, which as¬ 
serts that, by lieeftiuiug a member of the 
state, every individual has, by turn corn 
pact, Imiuid'himself to submit to punish¬ 
ment, if the society chouse to infliit if. 
As, however, no one can Is* lsamd by a 
/-outran to any thing which is not right in 
itself, Uie lawfulness of punishment cannot 
bo shown in this manner. Fichte, there- 
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fore, in his original*way, modified this hie, by the annihilation of his sense of 
tlieory. -He proceeded upon the principio honor, by exposing him to corruption in 
that, by trespassing upon the right of others, the Bociety of other criminals, and destroy- 
.the criminal deprived himself of the claim ing his ability to ■"support himself in an 
to be treated as a rational being, since honest manner. But it is evident, on the 
the rights of a free agent deiiend on his oilier hand, that the sentiments of men, 

, respect for thoBo of others. Kvcry crime, and tlieir moral reformation, cannot be the 
therefore, he says, justifies the expulsion direct object of legislation, from the very 
of the olfiiiidot from humar^ society. The circumstance, that this effect is not of a 
eotnpact, l*y which the famishment is de- kind to be ascertained; but to produce 
tcrinined; is consequently in favor of those au outward habit (for instance, to dispose 
who receive a ligiiter punishment’ than the idle to itilsir, tin; drunkard to sobnety, 

. such expulsion. They acquire a right, by &e.), is practicable, 
wittering sonic determined mil, to lie ail- Finally, VIII. The theory of rttalihtion 
-milted again into civil society. Much of has been adopted, since the time of Kant, 
this theory is true, hut the real existence, by almost all the German philosophers,- 
of such a coinpaet seems to lie wanting. lint, at the same time, by very firw law- 

V. At tin: same time, the. theory of yers. It is founded u[s>n the principles, 

atom fit* >il was introduced hv Klein and that thin state ought to slitter no wrong 
others. The criminal does injury in two within itself; that every unlawful action 
ways; 1. to the person who is the inline- ought to be annihilated,and is annihilated 
diale subject of the wrong, for which ho when made to revert on the author; anrl. 
has (o make him amends according to the that the lutter sorters no injustice by Ifeing 
rules of private luw : and, 2. by the bad treated in the same way as he has treated 
example afforded by the. diminished tro- others. This retaliation is not, however, a 
sjiect for ♦ he laws of the state, for wh\h literal one. 1* inflicts not the same evil on 
he is answerable to the community. TlnK the criminal which he has done to anotb- 
latter injury is compensated by the pun- cr; but it seeks for a generic notion of the 
ishment, which vindicates the authority oflettee, and applies, according to this, the 
of the law in the minds of the js-ople. principle of the criminal against himself 
This theory has in later times, lieen fur- This affords, at the same time, a measure 
liter develop'd, with great ingenuity, by for punishment, which no other principle 
Schultz ( ErUtcirkrluntc thrr jihilasaph. Prill- of penal law affords, though it still require* 
ripirn lira burgrrl. uml panl. llcrhLa, 1813 that the degree of punishment, in particular 
—Itevelopemcnt of the philosophical Prin- cases, should In' fixed by piWitivc law. 
ciples of Civil and Criminal fow), and We have thus set forth the theories 
by Marlin ( Lr.hrbuch dot CriminnlrechU, on the subject of criminal legislation. In 
1818—IH’15—Compendium of Criminal no branch of law has legislation been at 
l<aw). ail times so active as in this. The" 

VI. The theory of payehologicid con- influence of theory has extended even 

strnint, by Feuerbach, is founded upm the to the forms of process, and the civili- 
sysleiu of deterring, with the. addition of zntion of nations always manifests itself 
this position -that the threatening of pun- early by the improvement of the criminal 
ishment, m general, is Inwftii, la-cause it law. Criminal law was first treated sci- 
fi irbids no one to do any thing which he entifieally in Italy, but remained in a very 
ran have a right to do; and this.ntenuee rude state till the middle of the ltkli ccn- 
renders punishment lawful in ease of an tnry.* The dreatlful abuses in the adinitv- 
ottence. occurring, Is'cause the. individual istratiem of criminal justice in Germany 
knew bcfiirohaitd what he hqd to expect, and France, gave occasion to tin- two 
This theory is exposed to most of the ob- great reforms introduced by the jxmal 
jectioriH • against (lie tlieory of deterring, Code of Charles V. of J532, and the critn- 
ainf the grounds on which it rests often inal ordinance of Fraheis I, ol’1535). This 
fail in particular eases. branch of jurisprudence now assumed a 

VII. The principle of nutrnl correction, more systematic character. The ordinance 
has I teen little ttstsl as the Itusis of the of Charles V greatly improved tnh forms 
right to punish. It 1ms for its end to-cor- of process, but retained, neconhng to the 
reel, by punishment, in the criminal hint- . spirit of tlte times, cruel puttishutents, and 
self those ttiiltiwftil pnqmnsities which even torture. Of the points of criniinoh 
impelled him to crime. It is undeniably law, which, in recent times, have given 
correct, so far oh litis, that the punishment arise to nittch iftvcrsity of opinion, the 
ought never to 1st such as to make the fbilowing are of |Hirti<*iilnr practical itnpor- 
moral correction of tile criminal impossi- tancc:—1. The right of punishing flagrant 
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crimes without the authority of an express founded at first ‘nporf^private accusations, 
law. Those who acknowledge the au- . .in regard to which almost tlio name prior i- 
thority of a natural luvj. affirm tho exist- pies prevail iu) those observed in civil ac- 
encc of such a right, And divide criminal tions. In the course of time, this mode ft 
actions into those which ore had in them- superseded by a public accusation on the 
selves delict a juris naturalis), or, as the part of the state, appearing by an attorney, 
English law terms them, mala in sc, and to prosecute the offence. Upon this prin- 
actious which arc of themselves iudiffer- oiple are founded the criminal proceed- 
ent, but are suhjecteil to a penalty by par- ings of the Kpglish courts. and of the 
ticular laws (ddicla juris positwi ), or, as French courts siiAe tho revolution. With 
the English law terms them, mala pfiokib- this may 1st united the public trial by jury, 
ita. Crimes of the first class, us murder, which has ibuud so niuny adherents in 
theft, &c n must be every where punished, modem times. Its fundamental character 
even without a positive law; but thot* of consists in this, that the jterty accused 
'the second, as contraband trade, are pun- remuins merely passive, and waits for the 
ishahle only when made jienal by express vhargo to he proved. Tho consequence 
■enactment. Feuerbach and others, how- ■ is, that the sentenee must be pronounced 
over, acknowledge no right of punishment ' from a view of probabilities, and depends, 
without an express law. M. Witli tlte pre- therefore, more on a Knowledge of men, 

' ceding is nearly connected the question and the deductions of a sound judgment, 

•—how far k is the right or duty of the than on technical rules. It has been con¬ 
state to punish crimes, which have tieen sidered the safest mode of trying ofl'cnecs, 
committed iu foreign countries. On this in jiartieular, as it prevents 1 !the dangers 
point, in addition to the difficulties attend- arising from the influence of the higher 
ing the main question, there exists a great ofliaers of the suite over judges deriving 
' difference of opinion as to *the laws by thyfr salaries from the sovereign, by refer- 
whieh such crimes are to be. judged, wheth- A ng the question of guilt or innocence to 
«r by the laws of the foreign country, or of uie verdict of men taken immediately from 
that to which the individual lie longs, among the people, i. e. jurors. The (ler- 
3. Wiiat power should 1st given to tlio man criminal proceedings are direc ted 
judge to vary the punishment according principally, it may lie said solely, to the 
to the different circumstances attending end of obtaining from the accused a con- 
tlie oflence ? The tendency, in modern fession ol* the deed, and of its cireunt- 
times, is to define crimes am! their punish- stances, by inquisitor}' process. This ail¬ 
ments so exactly as to leave nothing to inits neither of mi accuser nor of a public 
the discretion of the judge, and to enable trial, lint the judge must inquire of the 
every man to see what he bus to expect accused himself, and obtain from him, if 
from a violation of the law. It is doubt- [iossibl«^ by a skilful combination of the 
ful whether so much precision is gener- circumstances, as well us by awakening 
ally advantageous, since it almost necessa- the voice of conscience, complete truth, 
rily produces an unequal distribution of What is in Gcrinuny the chief business of 
punishment, the question whether it shall the judge, lickings, in France, to the j'ugy 
"be light or severe frequently depending instnir.tc.ur, and, iu England, to justices of 
on a little difference in the age of the ‘ the peace, as jiolice officers, whdfco inves- 
oftvndcr, the amount of pnqierty stolen, tigatioiiH afford, in common cases, the mu- 
.Sc c.j so that a penny more or less may terials for the final trial. The opponents 
make a difference of several years’Von- of the trial by jury allege, as a chief reason 
frnement in a penitentiary ; or the differ- for their opposition, that, when the prepar- 
ence of a day, iu the age of the culprit, atory process affords no certain results, tin- 
may decide whether he shall lie punished subsequent 'trial is attended by the same 
with a few stripes, or deprived of liis lib- uncertainty. > ‘ 

erty for years, or of his life. 4. One of the To the. preceding article, taken from 
boost difficult points is the just estimation the German Lexicon, we have to add a 
of injures done to the honor of another, few suggestions growing out of the prac- 
whicli involves llic great question of the tice of tlie common luw, which constitutes 
liberty of the press. The most important the basis of the institutions of the < 7. States, 
differences of opinion, however, are those us well as of England. The general tho- 
’ which prevail with regard to criminal ory of tiic common law is, tiiat all wrongs 
process. From the representation riven are divisible into two S{iecics; first, civil 
above of tire principles . and the (level* or private wrongs; secondly, criminal or 
opement of penal law, it is evident that public wrongs. The former are to lie 
criminal proceedings have always been redressed by private suits, or remedies in- 
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atitutod by the parties injured. The latter 
are rodrtsssed by the state, acting in its 
sovereign cu|iacity. The general ucscrip- 
ffon of private wrongs in, that they coin-' 
prebend those injuries wliich affect the 
rights and property of the individual, and 
terminate thore ; lhat of public wrongs 
or offences is, that they comprehend such 
nets as injure, not tnerejy individuals, hut 
the community at larfffc, *by endangering 
the |K;ace,lhe comfort,the good order,the 
IMiticv, and even the existence of socie¬ 
ty. The exact boundaries between these 
claim:s tire not, perhaps, ulwuj s easy to lie 
discerned, even in theory; lor tin‘re are 
few private wrongs which may not and dp 
not exert an influence Itcyond the individ¬ 
ual whom tiny directly injure. Indoubt- 
liil cases, the legislature usually interferes, 
tuid proscribes a |tosiiive rule. In clear 
ibises, the right of punishment on the part 
of the state is assumed as a deduction 
from natural justice and the duty of the 
Mate to protect all its subjects. 1 fence, in 
the common law, two classes of offerees 
tire distinctly traced out. 'I’he first Vii- 
braees those which rest upon legislatni 
enactments. The second embraces those 1 
which, independently of any such enact¬ 
ment, tin- deemed, from their very nature, 
inpirics to the pulilie. The offences !*•- 
longing to this last class are not, perhaps, 
capable of a perfect enumeration ; ami tin; 
test by which they are ascertained is left 
to the judgment of judges, as eases arise, 
to Is; fixed, not according to their own 
discretion, but by analogy and apprecia¬ 
tion of the principles and eases ttlreudy 
well settled by litrmer adjudications. 
When, therefore,a noti-ctmnicratcd wrong 
strises, wliich does not fall under any 
Known limiter rule, the question which is 
discussed is, how liir it falls under the 
principles already established rcs|>eetmg. 
public crimes. If reasoning funiishes a 
strong antilogy, it is deemed a public of¬ 
fence; if otherwise, it is lell for the legis¬ 
lature to declare that it shall lx* such. 
Treason, murder, selling lire to a dwelling 
house in a large city, riots disturbing the 
geuerid |H‘ttee. iMMuoning public wells, Ac., 
it H ill be readily admitted, naturally en¬ 
danger the good order and safety of the 
state, anil therefore ure properly . to lie 
punished by the state, lint it is not so 
easy to trace the same principle in men' 
secret thefts, or u private light, and yet 
deny its existence in violent seizures of 
private property, and private quarrels pro- , 
during defaination of character. Tin* 
common law considers the great object 
of the publie punishment of crimes to l>e 


the prevention of offences, by deterring 
both the offender and others from a repe¬ 
tition of the sgnie. Its object is not so 
much an atoueinent for, or expiation of, 
the offences, as a precaution against their 
recurrence. This naturally includes, not 
as a primary motive, but as an incident, 
the reformation of the criminal himself; 
for, so fiir as that is effected, it prevents ! 
offences. That system of punishments is 
indtVd most desirable, which attains its. 
object by 4 such a reformation. But it is 
obvious, that reformation cannot' always^ 
1 k> ixdied upon as u suffirient security for 
society, lienee arises die necessity or 
policy of capital punishment, which, by 
eutfing oft’ the offender, not only ojs;rntes 
as a termr to others, but secures society 
against the po-sible |x;rpi tnrtion of the. 
same offenee by him. Undoubtedly it_. 
ought never to l>e resorted to except in’ 
cases of atrocious guilt, and where liw 
ptiriishinents are rrianilitnly inadequate to . 
produce sccuritv. Home jtorsons, indeed, 
doubt the lawfulness of capital punish¬ 
ment altogether; hut the divine law has 
certainly sanctioned it. < ttliers, who do 
not question its lawfulness, doubt or iletty. 
its pojiey. It is certain that the frequency - 
of capital punishment has some tendency 
to abate its terrors; and it is by ho means- 
,a> certain that capital punishments have a' 
tendency to prevent the occurrence of the 
erime, or to secure a conviction. There 
is a natural repugnance to punish, with.so 
much severity, slight offences ; and judges 
and juries, a* well as the publie, under 
such circumstances, lean against prosecu¬ 
tions ami in hi vor of acquittals. Hepce the 
probability of conviction is sometimes in 
proportion to tin; moderation of punish¬ 
ments. (Ip tb<‘ other hand, it is found by 
experience, that the. punishment of death 
is not sufficient to deter men from the 
commission of offences to which they are 
strongly tempted l*y their passions or their 
wants.* 'I’lur tendency of modem legis¬ 
lation tins, therefore, almost uniformly 
been in favor of relaxing the severity of 
Uie |iei»al code. In I-’.iiglnud, capital ptm- 
ishments are very extensively provided 
for by statute. There tire more than lfiO 
capital offences in her code. (4 HI. Comm. 
1 H.) In the I.’. Htates, them has Ivcen a 
constant effort to diminish the number of 
capital offences. Tlietv are but ft in the 
criminal coile of the f. Htates : and tin' 
codes of the ivs|M'otive states do not gen 

* Indeed, the severity nf the |Hinidnm-iM Mims 
Lillies induces tlie offender to Iwnnir more savage, 
nttd atnwious Thus, where roliherv is pimUhabUt 
with death, it is often attended with murder. 
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orally embrace a larger uiunltcr. Triuson, reason ami understanding, or of into ntion. 
murder, ni|>o, arson or burning of a dvvcl- A defect of understanding exists in the 
ling house, <yv generally punishable with ease of injuries committed l»y persons in a 
death; and sometimes robbery, burglary stale of iniimey, lunacy, idiocy, or intoxi- 
or breaking into a dwelling house ill cation. A detect of intention exists in the 
the night time with intent to steal. Tl*e ease of offences committed by chance, 
code of the l ! . States also includes piracy, mistake and ignorance, wholly without or 
the slave-trade,■fraudulently casting away against the intention of the parry. In 
ships on the sea, robbery of the mai), respect to want of capacity, idiots, mad 
burning public ships of vvAr, and the res- men, ami othet jtotrsons not'at the time in 
cue of convicts capitally convicted when possession of reason, such as sonmamhti 
the sentence is uliout to lie executed. The lists, are generally excused, whatever in- 
punishtnent of oUht otTcnces is, for those juries they may commit, Hut the eom- 
of great enormity, solitary confmemout or moo law doa* not extend this indulgence to 
haul labor in a peniti utiary or prison crimes comniittcd by persons x\ bo are in 
t reeled for that purpose ; and for those of state of voluntary intoxication. It con 
a lower degree, tine or imprisonment, or siders this circumstance railin' in tin- light 
lioth, according to the nature and aggra- of an aggravation of the offence. Hut a 
ration of the' offence. Ill the I'. States, distinction is here To be made. If the 
no capital punisluncnts arc indicted unit ss parly be, at the time of the olli-ncc, drunk 
by the injunctionstif seme positive statute, by the use of strong lii|uor-, he is purixn 
III i'ingiimd, the same rule prevails to a able, thtiugli lie may lie thereby reduced, 
limited extent- A few udenecs are pun- at the time, to a state of insanity. Hut it' 
edict! by the common law with death, drunkenness he only the remote cau-e of 
■without any statute to direct it, founded thy. i'lsiuiity, and the party lie not, it the 
either ujioii the notion of conformity to the tyfie. under the inthii-ncc of intoxicating 
divine law, or upon some piwitivV taw >#fi}iiors, the law treats his ca-e like that of 
'whose existence cannot now he traced, any'other insane person. It thus not look 
Such are murder, r;i|tc, robin fy, hipglaiv, hack to the original and remote cause of 
utd certain other felonies at the common the insanity, to ascertain whetlicr it ha-' 
law. In respect to other oti'ences, tor been produced hv cntninal indulgence. . : 
which rio statute lias prescribed any puli- neglect of duly, but to the intmcdtaii ;./:d 
i-l.meat, the general rule of the common opi‘rating cause, at the time when tic 
law that they are punishable l.y tine or crime is- committed. The exception 
imprisonment, or by both. ('on-idi ring then-lore, of the case of in-.-mity by innne 
the itilinile vaiiety ofnrciim-tanee^ which diate intoxication, is carved out of t!,, 
mrr. occur n* extenuate or aggravate die general exception in lav or of in.-am'v. and 
otTi-nce. not only tic coinmoti lavv, but the arises from, or at lr.i-i t- ronntenai.cci) 
legislature inis left much of tin-degn e of by, motiviot’ public policy, to prcvut 
(iiiiiishmrtit to the di-crction of the judges the dangerous elh'ets ni-mg from tndul 
who try the ea-c. That discretion must gence m strung li»;u«»n-. The common 
lie r.\crci-cd in puiilie : and experience law i-, in this partieulai, more sevt re then 
has proved that it is, on the whole, wi-er the civil law. The hitler lievir ptim-hed 
and safer to lea\it m lb*- natural opera- eapi'ally lor an ojll nee committed imdc- 
tions ol’judieial respoti'tliilny . than. In any such eireuntstaiici s. if II/. Ciunw. ■ 
attempts to define end iiu.it tie- < vact de- \s to crime.- coiiiniilled hv infant-. There 
gree of punishment. To inn the h:i/.ard of are various ages of inliney. in !»:>• i,< 

iutmiluring other imseliii I- by excluding tnon law. ibr different ptnpo.e.. Th- 
mercy where it might be im -t dc-irahlc. general age of maturity tin ail pur| < -■ - .-. 
No curie of laws could lie siitlicj, ntly mi- in our law. til yi ai" ; in the civil law, 'S 
nuti: to eiuhrace all circiiiii't<’iiic> s ; and \ears. f‘hildren undur 7 year" of age an* 
none etiuhl, thercllire, provide liir n perfect. deemed without discretion, and ati*i-m 
uniformity of punishment-, according to v i-rsaliy exempted, hy our Ittvv, from pun 
the absolute nature o| the otli nee. \notle i-limenl. lk-lvvecri 7 and II year-, they 
er intpiiry i-’, Who are, in a legal -• use, are said to In- hi a dubious stage, in poiic 
eap'dile of committing crimes, so as to lie of discretion. If they, in fuel, po—ns.-. it, 
amenable to punishment-’ The gem rat if they appear to bav e judgment, and nil 
rule of the cominon law i.-, that all per- dor-tunding, and a -ense of crime, they 
sons are-punishable for rlisoberlience to, an- liable to pum-bment; otherwise not 
and infractions of the law. The cvenp- < fern-rally, the rule of presumption is ip 
tions are few, and are clearly dotim-d. favor nf mercy, timi an inlaid tnidci 
They are »wrh ns presuppose u defect of I t is tjoli iw ti/mx , but this pt- sumpii'n 
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lrmy ho removed US' fwls establishing a punishment of uii iiusane person ran pro- 
elenr sense of tin*. diliereiice lwiween good due*- no good result, either to reform tin 
»y«l evil, together with malice anil mi|iin ofti-nder i>r sw a public example. 1 1 would 
rior cunning. (4 111. Comm. l£2, ‘Si.) 1 low- shock all the feelings of hiiuiatiitMo inflict 

ever, it deserved consideration, whether punishment on tho.se whom the visitation 
this is a siitlieicnt lost of rational discern- of l‘rov idenee |n u ] already made ohjeets 
intuit of the nature of crime, and duty ; of wretchedness and of compassion. Jii 
and judges may well lean against coftvic- all eases where it is doubtful whether the 
tious in siicI* cases, U|toty principles not jiarty lie insane or not, the fact is, hy the 
merely of hunuiuiiy. btS of philosophical cnmiuoii law, t/t lie tried bv n jury.-—In re- 
rcsponsihility. After 14, the general [ire- spoof to injuries committed without the in- 
mi mpli<>ii is in favor of an infant being teiition of the pnrtv, as through niistonuiie 
doli pur, and therefore he generally or chance. Where an accidental mischief 
stands upon grounds similar to those ot hapfietis in the performance of a lawful 
adults, until his actual incapacity is proved, act, in the doing of which the party tecs 
■ As lo crimes committed hy lunaticsun-J reasonable rare and diligence,he is whol- 
idiots, the exception mi account of want |y five from guilt, and it is deemed his 
of capacity obviously applies only to misfortune: hut if he does not use nn- 
c-xscs where il exists al the time or the sonalile care and diligence, be is liable to 
^uni'iission of the iitlenre. Hence it is |iuuishmeiir according to tie- nature and 
no excuse, it a person who lias been in- extent of his negligence. It guilty of gross 
rune commits an offence in a lucid inter- negligence, lie is sometimes punishable in 
’.al, or at a time when bis reason is clearly the same manner as if the act were ioten- 
restoicd. .So, on the other band, a per- tionallv committed: if guiln of slight 
-vin may not lie ail absolute idiot, so to negligence only, lie iwe.-ip,-.. with a more 
have no discernment whatsoever, aiul\ei moderate punishment. If the mischief' 
may 1** excusable from puni-limcnt il hlv^ happens in the perilirmaiice of an tinlavv- 
i .lpacity be mi weak tlixit he does not, ful act, ami a coiisi-ipieiice ensues which 
■’bough an adult, understand clearly the was not intended fir tiuvsi en. die party is 
di-timTioiis* lictvveen right ;md wrong. Kx- n,,t free from guilt. Hut tiie degree of 
1 rente old age sometimes reduces |H*rsoiis punishment ought tvi dejieml u|«m the 
to a state almo.-L of futility, and exposes nature of lbe unlawful act it-. if. A die-- 
tb' tii to be imposed upon, and even so- tineiiou i- taki'ti, in tin* I'oiiinion law. 
'.need to I lie commission ot oftcnri ». between ease- where the original act is 
..nder circumstaiici s vviicre they would vv long -uni unlawful in itself, mtrlum jifr a' 
bo held no limn liable to punishment and vv here it is merely prohibited hy slai- 

1 1 .an infants, livery thing d< pends upon me >i:mh,n />nJiihitum':. In the ... 

soundness ot miml ami real di-cietion e:i>e, the | ia i-i v i~ responsible tor all inci- 
die time of ciimmitting tin- otli nce. d.-ntal ■■o|iM-.|iiences of the unlaw ful a<-f : 
When a person becomes in~;uie after the in the latter, not. An illustration oflhe~e 
commission of an otlcneo. ami before trial. principles ni:<\ lie timml in cases cone 

I e is not, by tbi‘ eomuioii law. ever ill- moldy pi.l in our treatises on erimu.al 
lowed to lie brought to trull, until lie is law : If a man lie at work wnii a hatchet, 
lestored to his reason. \t whatever stage ami the lead (lies utli aud kills xi slatldcr- 
oi'a pulilie prosei’inioii the iriMioiiy oceui-s. hy. this is not any oftrnee, t'or the party 
:i operates as ;i suspension ot all further was doing a lawful act, without any in- 
proceedings. Thus, if ii occurs before motion of hurt. Si a parent may nn«l- 
.irraiguim'Hl, the pally ought not to lie erately eorred a child, ami it", in svi doing, 
arraigned thr the uft'eiice : if ijller arraign- death hap|ieiis, against his intention, it i»- 
meiit, he ought liol to In* ivigwivd to plt-ad ; mere misadventure. Hut if lie corrects 
.t after plea, he •ought not lo lie put to the child immoderately, or usv*s an instru- 
‘lial; if after trial, he ought, not to have lueiit which is dangerous to life, or is 
.adgiiienl or sentence pronounced against wanting in reasonable caution, he is guilt-, 
inut; if after judgment, execution ot the either ot' manslaughter or murder, accord- 
renmuvo ought to lie stayed- The ground ing to the circunistancesand the degree of 

II ] mu i which this rule of law is commonly ihc punishment. If a man, riding ^ horse 
MijijMised to stand is, that it miglit never with reasonable cxvrv, accidcntallv inns 
to In* presumed Thai the pally, it sane, .over a child ami kills him. he is not guilty 
might not suggest some defence that, in of any otfcncc. If ho rides him furiously 
reason or justice, would entitle him to «iu a street where there may be danger, 
mercy, or to exemption from punishment, and the like mischief llap|M-ie, be is guilty 
A reason ijiiiTc im satisfactory is, that the ol manslaughter at k-xist. It'lie rides him 

vot.. tv. 4 
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iitrjously into a crowd, either from wnn- 
iomiess or thonghtlessin*ss, and tin- like 
Occident happens, it "ill he murder. ll’ji 
person it^uigland. duly Tptnlilied by law to 
kill gait ®accidentally kills miotlier while 
so doing, lie is guilty of no otlevoe. If a 
jh'Vsoh he prohibited hy statute than kill¬ 
ing game, anil the like aceiiletit happens 
hy his shooting, he is not answerable in 
any other manner than » person duly 
ipialitied. This last case illustrates the 
distinction tu- to eases of m-ihnit prohibitum. 
Oil the other hand, if a person, shooting' 
.at poultry belonging to another |ie»-oti, 
hy aeeident kills a mail, if his intention 
was to steal the poultry, it will he murder, 
bv reason of the iMouioii* intent: if lits 
intention was not to steal, hut if was an 
net of mere wantonness, it will he man¬ 
slaughter only. Ill these l ;1 »t eases, the 
act ts malum in at. —In respect to injuries 
committed through ignorance or mistake. 
This may arise when a man, intending to 
do a law ful net, does w hat is unlaw till. 
An illustration enimnouty put is that of a 
man intending to kill a thief nr house- 
breaker, in his own house, who. by mis¬ 
take, kills one of his own family. In this 
ease, if lie acted under eirointistnuocs of 
reasonable lieliof that the party hilled was 
the thief or housebreaker, there is no 
g'. nmd to impure erituinality to him. llis 
conduct was founded in a mistake of tin-!, 
•iilti is, of the person : for it is sometim's 
lawful, by tin* common law. to Ui : I a 
hoiifehreaki r found in your hoii«*. Ilit! - 
ti mistake, or ignomnee of law "ill not 
utstity an aeiofthe like nature. If a per¬ 
son siipjKiscs lie has a right to kill a tres¬ 
passer er outlaw, or excommunicated per¬ 
son,and In* does s, i,bc isgnihi of murder.— 
In respi*ct,to crimes committ* d by eoiupill- 
sion or three. The enmtftun law nvognis* s 
Iml few eases in wliieb the ao’liunty or 
command'of a superior (iimi-lcs any ex¬ 
cuse lor the commission of an olii-nce. In 
the case of children or servants, the com¬ 
mands of the master or, jiarent ti.nnsh no 
excuse. In the case of ft wife who com¬ 
mit* a crime in company with Scr husband, 

’ site is deemed, hy the lienignity ofoiiV law, 
to 'act under eotnjitilsiou. at:.) then-fore 
she is excused in all u,\e< p: mtmh r. 
manslaughter and treason. These excep¬ 
tions are founded upon the peculiar dnn- 
ger and atrocity of the oflencce, tuifl tho 
public jjolitty of disci iitraging every motive 
to commit them. Where tint wile com¬ 
mits the orience alone, without the com-’ 
jmhy' or compulsion of her husband, #h«i 
is personally responsible in the same man¬ 
ner os' if die were unmarried. There tiro 


other species of compulsion recognised in 
the common law, which may excuse the 
commission of oil'envcs. Thus where a 
person commits an otfcnce in ronseipicttrt* 
of threats or menaces, which induce u fear 
of ileatli or other bodily harm. 'Phis is 
called ilurisn }nr mi nan. lint tin* leal* 

whieh compels ji mail to do an illegtil net 
must l>e just and well grounded, such as 
may intimidati? itbfinn and Vesolute man, 
and not merely of such a nature a> may 
ojH-rate nfioiithe timid and im-'olute, oth¬ 
erwise it will constitute noexeilM*. Thus, 
in time of wait* or rcla'llion, a man may 
be exeused lor doing treasonable acts, it' 
tjtcy are caused by the compulsion of the 
enemy nr rebels. I tut the eompuls'x >ri 

must not Ik* a , ion* threat to do injury to 
projterty. nor e\en slight injury to the 
person, but a just fear either of death or 
nt‘ great l«n I i ly injury: and exon in sin'ti 
ease, i: is rlie duty of the parry to avoid 
doing sueli acts as soon as he *afi-ly inav. 
by escape or otlu iwi-e: lor it he does not. 
he will be liable to punishment as a \ol- 
mi/'er. lint eien ibis excuse is not al- 
k/vcil itt all casi but seems prhieipally 
eonlmcd to crimes positively ercated bv 
society : li>r nr* man can jiistily or excuse 
himself for murdering an innocent prison. 
iiiid< r tic* pretence of li ar er necessity, 
though h» ci fauiiy may kill another m 
tm sST.ry sejf-ilef-nci*. Xltotlc i case of 
• •oinp'.il'ion or n«-*i ssity often oectirs in tin* 
reasoning of specula!i\ e w liters, w b< tlier 
a per-.in ill exrr. nie want o|‘food is i xeu- 
csalje for stealing to sati-lv bis trungi r. 
Whatever may be the doetnne ot‘ foreign 
jurists, br the opinion of publicists, it i- 
et iiain that no such excuse is now admit¬ 
ted in tin; common law. If the dli in*e 

sltmilti be committed under rirenm.siauecs 
of extraordinary suth-ring. the c.-ee would 
rarely Ik* brought before any tribunal of 
ju.sriee: and if it should be. the power of 
pardon in the government, and tin- immati- 
■Jty of the court itself Would either ai'liill or 
mitigate the punishment. There is .'mother 
ease often put, where two (htmuis at -ca 
arc shipwrecked. and git on ;i singde 
plank, and it cannot vupjmrt Imth. but 
both must be drowned unless one is tiis- 
pfaced : w hat is then to he done r In such 
a case, tin* law of self-preservation has 
Ih'i'Ii suppo-ial to justify either party in it 
forcible dispossession of the other. Thu 
common law seems to recognise this prin¬ 
ciple, and, in such a deplorable calamity, 
iiuptit. s no blame to tin* survivor. • -Wo. 
now proceed to notice another important 
distinction, which tin* common law net* 
upon in relation to crimes. It us the di*- 
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tjiinion in guilt and punishment which is 
made between principal- mill aeecssoric.- 
Persons are railed principals in the Jir.it 
<i?gnr, who are I lie itetofs or perpetrators 
of" tin* ollemte. IVrsons who are present, 
aiding and abetting llie perpetrator, are 
rallial prinrifutls in the smin-l </< L?r<>. This 
presenee may lie citler in diet, a-w here 
(the parties are immediately standing bv, 
or are vv iihin*'iglii and'fln’arintr: «>r con¬ 
structive, as w lien the party. ilintuth not 
within si trill or lie.iriuu', is mi the wateli 
at a eoi.M iih'iit distanee. ready In assist, 
and near ■■ihiii,“!i to do -'*, il‘ ii.'ipiiied. 
Tliere are eases, too, in which a pd'oti 
may he the principal in eon-tru.'iion o^' 
law, atthontrh h> is alrsein. and the llid i- 
done lhroiejh ihe in-inin’eiitalay ot' aim! h- 
er : as. in ea~.- o|' mimlej- iy poi-.limit,*, 
a man may he the principal li |on I y ]na■- 
paring or lav itig «h • poi-on. w iiii an inten¬ 
tion that it should la ndo-i., or l-v imploy- 
ni” an iniioeeiii p. rsnn to admiiiister it. 
miller Itilse pi'. ienees, al’llolijh lie i- not 
personally pr* -iaa when a i- t..Ken or 
administered. Many fuse- of t|:e ilia 
nature may he easily put. ,v;i ,/.• ■ > .■■■ 

is he who i* lint the I'hief actor III l!lr "I- 
I'cnce, in.r prc-eti: .a it' perpetration. 1.1 
the -f li-e ah. u c stati ,!, 1 ho I- :!j so;.* ,0 

manner CI.IICI l ie ! ill li. itl.e- ! ■' f. 11 

alter 'aei ■uitiii't ■ i. if lie pro. 

Cine.-, eouiise)-. ah.!- or eoi.-uaiids l!ie 
crime, and i~ alw n* at ,is emnnu—to:i. la 
i- deemed an iieec'-ory n.i'.i, the fi--'. 
If, withoii! any 'U'di par.i • ni'.lou i:. it. I,.- 
Knows that the i-;j ; n. ■ has ! It • il iV.tie.IlH' d. 
alid afterwards lvhei e~. .I'-K'. comfort- 
oj" receives the otl' lldei, |e !' >u ' Ilia.! .in 

accessory <i,'h.' the fart. Thu-. U In aid' 
tl.e oiler,del to i -cape, or r. -dte- him f; on. 
arrest, or eotieetii- or -upp-uis him. ii ■ i' 

deemed ail .—my ."ti, ; die ii.f! : s. 

if lit* buy- or receive- '!•.!.-n -i.m|s. Know 
in" them to l.e stolen. There are eer d:i 
classes ol’ otlciier- ai the e.iiunion iavv 
which admit of no aeei's~uries. Thus, m 
1 reason, all the.p a ties eouei rin I are di ■ m- 
e ( | pi ilieipals ji/iiptt r .///><;// ./■ h -;i : ai: i In 
otli nees w hteii are under tic .!. u'e,- of’ li I • 
►miy, and in trespasses, all p. isiir eoii- 
ee.^ed are lie,'till'd principal-, liirall oppo¬ 
site reason, heeaiisc tjie law will not con¬ 
descend. ill pel tv i rimes, li' tis.'ei l.iin tin* 
ditlerelit decrees of guilt. In all oilier 
uth lii'es, lillll i'. in till e\eejil the highest 
and the lowest, there may lie. technically 
speaking, accessories. ft liillovvs as ti 
maxim, tliat. in such eases, the accessory 
cannot lie utility of a higher oiii nee than 
his principal. In respeet to pniiishmeiii. 
the aneicni eommoti law did not malo* any 


distini'liun between accessories anil princi¬ 
pals: hut hy statute, nmny distinetioli.s are 
now made, and especially regarding e.e- 
ees'iiries after th(*. liiet. in the. |I. States, 
1 * 1 vv of our criminal codes have Jiiiled to 
mark out very strong ditlererieis in tin- 
piinishmeiit. 'I'lieit! are, in /tier, many 
reasons which reijnire tin* distinction be¬ 
tween principal., and accessories to he 
constantly k< p*in view. In the first place, 
in infiny m-iai.ees, a man cannot he trie.: 
a.- aeei --my until idler the trial and con¬ 
viction ot' the principal. In the ne\i 
plae**. i 1 ’a man lie indicted as accessory 
and ;tei;i;i::i i|. he may s'tll he indicted as 
principal. In the third place,as a natural 
niton nee from the other considerations, 
tie' ti' ji'iie,' ofi|ie iii'en-ed may,.-iinl often 
iiuh. turn upon very bii'cc-iit prineipl**.', 
while l.e is aeeii-ed ;i' aee,—ory, li'OII) 
V. ite.t mi-h: el IM - II !il at ise It' lie were 
iiei'il-.'d as principal.— In respect to the 
mode of present mem and trial for of- 
lener In I 'jiyl.ilni. no p.-i-o'i eali lie 
brought in trial, (hr ;•::*, enpi'al olt'eliec m 
!'e|..|i;.. • \ecpt upon the presentment er 
mdi' 'ni"'i( of a yr.md ;iirv : hut ti*r inti - 
i i hie nee- or mi-deu;o,"i]nr-. an in tlm na¬ 
tion. in tin- i tit’iie of eti indietn*' nt. nitiv 


i'.' t'liei! 

hv i'".- Kinu's atliu:. y -iteiieiaU or 

uliirr » * 

r of,i.', v. upon which the party 

m.p 

l".1 upon ti:,ii. I'.v.-n in sii"i; 

«*;«-*i , 

i ludi.'liictit al'o li.-. In da' t . 

l. 

f,:'!■•.are l'lieiy resorted ft 

it i 

"f in uieli i'.'in « : atid 

nif .i-?L 

.*.!. ."lid. il: many eases, tie* otny 


eot.-tium f,.!.) -e is it indictment hy ;< 
ei'ind inry. \!l off! .ices, whether eliai ,! 

I.y m lie'iii. ti! or intorination. are. hy tin 
eiiiii'icui io he tried hy a jury eoiii- 
po-e I I'.’ m, li, and tlii ir verdict is eiih- 
ei'.-iv ■■ the lacts. In the I . Unites, 

i! j't.vie ;.f ol' trial hy juiy i' gdu-rally 
eund hy the eiiiis'.imiioii' of the state 
and eahonal governitu nt'. \ privilege 
ojidi ,111it■ ns valualilc to the aeeused. t' 

• hat ot' heimr assisted In ••ullMsel 111 ti.. 
iil'.iiaitemeiit .>t'hi~ del'i'iiee. It is a fit* 
lions anomaly in tl., Ihie'lish jurispru¬ 
dence. that counsel tire admissible m th. 
aiituuu iit of tacts to the piry onlv in ti , 
liivthest and lowest oih'iices; in treti-.u,. 
In tin- i xpivss provision ol’statute. and r. 
mere mi.~ii*'Uieaiioi>. In the euiuinon lee 
111 all e.'.p.itl! ease-. 1'Xeept trellsilll. tie.' :C- 
ei!~ei! is denied liii' privile-e: and. tee,'., 
i v i r important and u.-elul such a priv _e 
may he, rhe introduction of it la.' !vi ;i 

huherto Sin .sstlllly lvsj-trd inlhe I'litisii 

paiiiam.'iil. In the 1 . St aft •. a tin diiii-r- 

• nt.and. as we ihiuK, wiser: n,l more Im - 
limin' ride pn vail-. In all enmiu::) etises. 
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the accused (s entitled. as of right, to the 
assistance of counsel in his defence; and 
this right, also, is generally secured,by the 
State and national constitutions of govem- 
ment. This is not the place tor a discus- 
‘ston of the value of such n right, though 
to us it seems ivconmiended by principles ) 
of policy as well as of justice ami human¬ 
ity. The mode of impnnneliiig juries, the 
right of challenge, and otiv-.T iueidents of 
•criminal Inals, la-long more appropriately 
to other'heads, (rice tVimr, Courts, and 
Jury.) 

' Orisis (from Kitivuv, to decide), in medi¬ 
cine; a jM>int in a disease, at which u de¬ 
cided change for the l*etter or the worse 
takes place. The crisis is most strongly 
' marked in the cas»> of acute diseases, and 
with strong patients, jairtieularly if the 
eourse of the disease is not cheeked by 
energetic treatment. Af the approach of 
a crisis, the disease npjiciirs to take a more 
violent oJiartu-ter, ami the disturhanee of 
the system reaches the highest point. If 
the change is for the better, the violent 
symptoms cease with a copious perspira¬ 
tion, or some other di-charge from the 
system. Ill cases where the discharge, 
may have I icon too violent, and the nobler 
organs have lieeh greatly demnged, or 
where the constitution is too weak to re¬ 
sist the disease, the patient's condition 
Incomes worse. In ivgidar fevers, the 
crisis takes place on regular days, which 
.are called cntintl days (the 7fli. 1-ltli and 
Hist): sometimes, however, a little sooner 
or later, according to the climate and the 
constitution of the patient. A had turn 
often produces ft crisis somewhat sooner. 

• When the turn is tuvoriible, the crisis fre¬ 
quently occur-' a little later. After a salu¬ 
tary crisis, the patient feels himself relieved, 
ami the dangerous symptoms cease.—If 
hardly need he mentioned, that the word 
rrlsris is figuratively Used lor a decisive 
jKjint in any important affair or business, 
lor-instance, in politics. 

Crispix ; the name of two legendary 
, mints, whose festival is celebrated on the 
25th of Oetolier. They are said to have 
•been him at Rome, about IKK I A. I)., and 
' to have travelled to France to propagate 
Christianity, where they died as martyr.-. 
During their mission, they maintained 
fliomselrcs by shoemaking; hence they 
„ are the patrons of shoemakers. 

• Critical Pim.oHoriir. (rice Kant, and 
Philosophy.) 

Croatia; a kingdom of the Austrian 
monarchv, connected with Hungary. I* 

divided into Civil and Military Croatia, 
l'he former contains R0G5 square miles, 


441,000 inhabitants, Z, cities, 1G marker 
towns, 1827 villages, and consists of the 
three counties of Agram, (’route, ami the 
Himgnrian Littornle (of which tiie prinet- 

i itil place is Fiunve). It is watered by tlm 
Jrave, Save, Culpn and Unnn. and hound¬ 
ed by Hungary', Sclnvonin, Bosnia, Dal- 
nmtin, Illyria ami Styria. Military ('ma¬ 
fia (sec Military Districts) contains <>1004 
according to rtoirte, 1884, Square miles, 
with 414,800 in habitants, in <> cities. <i 
market towns, and 12-11 villages. The 
inhabitants are (Croats ami Ilascians, mix 
»xl with a lew Germans and Hungarians. 
Tlie Croats, a Sclavonic tribe, an* Roman 
Catholics, and are known as good sol¬ 
diers, hut have made little progress in 
science and tlie arts; nay, they have not 
among them even all of the ordinary 
mechanics. Their language is tin* Slaw- 
no-Horvvufic dialect. In Turkish Crnntr..' 
(on the Fima and war Jlihatsch), they 
an- Greek Catholics. <’ivil Croatia is 
fertile, utui intersected by beiglus of very 
nmys-rnte elevation, extending down from 
Styria and Cuminln. Military Croatia, 
liovvever, towards Bosnia and Dalmatia, 
Juts mountains rising to the height of 
54(H) feet; as, for instance, Wellehit, the 
l'lissivieza immntnius, and tlse mountains 
of /rin. The cliintuc is la aiihier than 
that of the. neighboring Selavoniu, /uul 
mild. 'I’lie country produces chiefly wine, 
tolmeeo, grain of various soils, iiieludiiig 
maize, fruits, particularly plums, wood, 
cattle, horses, sheep, swine, game, lish, 
lutes, iron, copper, and sulphur. 

, (’noronii. f. (crocodihis ); a genus of 
situriau, or lizard-like reptile, sjieries of 
vvhieli are found in the old and new 
world. Tlint inhabiting the Nile and 
other rivers of Africa has been known 
for many ages, and celebrated, front tlie 
remotest antiquity, for qualities which 
render it terrible to mankind. As the 
largest reptile known,* and ns the most 
ferocious and destructive of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the waters, it could not but com¬ 
mand tlx- attention, and excite the fears, 
of those who were near enough to observ e 
its |>ocutinrities. Few persons have rend 
the sublime book of Job, without lwing 
struck with the magnificent and terrible 
description of the attributes of leviathan 
to which iilone the characters of the 
crocodile correspond. It is not surprising 
that the Egyptians, who deified almost 

* The skeleton- of much larger reptiles have 
heen discovered within the last half century ; but, 
from the strata in which they were found, it i.s 
certain they had heroine extinct long before the 
earth was inhabited by mau. 
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every tiling, should plnets among tlx-nSF 
gods animals so powerful and destructive, 
though a better reason is to be found in 
the defence which they a Horded against 
tin* incursion* of Arabs and other rulibers, 
who were not fund of adventuring across 
ennuis mid rivers frequented by crocodiles. 

tA regular priesthood and worship wen* 
rnnseeruted th this f’ro»*o(|s deitv, and in 
the temple of Memphis a sacred indtvid- 
ual of the s|>eeie.s was reared with great, 
enre, U'ing abundantly led, adorned with 
jewels, and Indued in a '[vicious basin, 
hating olfering* and saeritiees made to 
him. Being thus fed and managed, the 
terrible reptile became sufficiently mit^ 
and traetaiile to be led about in eetvmo- 
uial processions. When he died, the 
priests embalmed his body, and Intrietl it 
hi the nival sepulehre! So mneli for the 
wisdom of the nation which is enmnioiily 
regarded »' the most enlightened of an- 
tiquiiy 1 The most anriem description of 
the eroeodile is tliai given by llemdfetus, 
in hi* observation' on I'.gypr, in his ti|-s; 
book. Tnis aeeotun, thongii mingled ‘ 
with a eonsiderahle share of table, i~ gen¬ 
erally correet: and some of the errors siili 
in existence concerning '.hi* aniniai, ;tj■- 
pear to be thrived from his statement: 
siieh are the stones of tie- hir.l vvlf.cb 
pieks ll.'e eroend-.i-' s leetli, aiel ilia* lie' 
animal moves only lie, tipper jaw. Tie- 
latter asserijoli. though iimrly ilea,rivet, 
is r« prated, even at this day, by pei'oii- 
vvho have bad opportunities of knowing 
Ix'lier from aeiual oils, rvatioli. ha i lit "V 
Jail been loo lullell blinded by prejudliV 
to protil thereby. The genii' i' charac¬ 
ter:.'.ed by tin* following peeuliaritii ~: The 
tail is enuipressed or broadest vrrtieuMv : 
the posterior feet ;.re wholly or paid) 
p.llmatcd: the tongue attaehed to the 
mouth, even twits very edges, witiiout 
being i:» the least extensible; a single 
range of simple point) d teeth: the n: lie 
organ single. There are live toes on the 
front, lour on the hind lent, only three 
toes of each foot being |>rovaIed wilh 
•daws. The body, above and below, and 
tlie # entire length ef tin* tail, are eovered 
with square seales or plates, most of those 
on the luiek having ridgi * or spine* of 
various lengths: the llunk* are only pro¬ 
tected by small round seales. Two rang¬ 
es of spines, thrilling a double dentated 
line, are plaeed at the base of the tail, 
which subsequently unite or 1‘orin u single 
ridge on the remainder of its length. Tie* 
ears are externally elo*ed by twt> fleshy 
sli|ts; the nostrils t!>rni a long narrow 
•‘anal, which only open* interiorly at the 


back of the throat. The wye*'ire provid-, 
ed with liiree lids; and muter the throat 
them are tvvti stdall pouches, which »•- 
ereie a strongly musky substance. Cuvier 
has divided the genus into three sub-gen¬ 
era, viz. I'm'lain, having an elongated nar¬ 
row U-ak or snout ; caymans,tir alligators, 
with broad snouts, and having dour lower 
teeth to tit int* holes excavated for them 
in the upper jaw, and rruroillhs projwr. 
having the head olilong, twice as long as 
broad, and the four long lower jaw teeth 
| Kissing by grooves, and not entering into 
cavities ill the upper jaw. The gavials 
are most common in, if not peculiar to, 
tlie great rivers of India. The alligators 
are confined to the new continent, and the 
crocodile proper, with a single exception, 
to Africa. These reptiles an* truly tor-, 
inidahlc, from their great size and strength, 
and, if they were not rendered unwieldy 
bv the length of the IkuIv and tail, might 
become as dread ltd on land a* in the 
water, where they ran aet to the greatest 
advantage. Where they aiu.inul, it is ex¬ 
tremal v dangerous to venture into tic 
rivt-r.s for die purpose of bathing, or to be 
carelessly exposed in a small boat. Oit. 
shore, tlcir shortness of limb. great length 

o'' I if i< I y. and difficulty of turning, or of 
adv Mieiag i.tbervv is*', than ilireetly for¬ 
ward. *-u.ihic men and animals'readily to 
es,•.i*.«• pur-nit. For a crocodile of 1'], 
Ifi. or I s "t'-et iii length, to turn fairly, it 
iitii't lei'i s-arily describi; a very large 
circle. In the water, the vast three it can 
exert by ncans of the king oar-like tail, 
amply compensates for want of flexibility, 
and renders th*c animal more than a 
ina'.eh tin- any of its enemies. The force 
with vviii.'h ii darts through the water, in 
l i-Tsuit of prey, reseinbles the flight of an 
ariow rather than the progression of a 
l.uic animal, and, when engageil in rude 
gauilmls, or in eomliattng with others of 
it* kind, the waves are lashed into Ibum, 
and may he truly said to “ Uiil like a pot.*’ 
The month, when expanded, forms a hor¬ 
rible ehii'iii, extending oven to the ears, 
and armed around its Under by strong 
pointed teeth. This construction, with 
the tibs-.mee of lips, and the Ciinlined jiosi- 
tion of the tongue, show that the action of 
the mouth i' conliiied simply to seizing 
ami tearing the tUid. These animals arc 
exclusively carnivorous, feeding on such 
animals as fretpicut the waters, on tlsh, or 
carcasst's thrown into the streams they 
yihubi:. They always prefer their tiiod 
in a certain state of putrefaction, and are 
found to keep animals killed by them¬ 
selves in the nlud, until this process has 
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begun. Iii regard tu the general cliarmv 
ter and habile of crocodiles, we might 
safety refer to the account given in the 
first volume of this work, under the title 
Misxtlor, which has been more carefully 
observed. They are so, similar in every 
respect, that what is said of the American 
species, with very slight modification, will 
hold good of the* African. The eroendile 
of Egypt is no longer found, except it) the 
upper parts of that country, where the 
•heat is greatest, and the imputation least 
numerous. Anciently, the species f was 
common nearly to the outlet of the Nile; 
and it is stated by Pliny, that they used to 
pass the winter' months buried in the 
mud. in a state of torpidity. They are 
still common enough in the river Senegal, 
die Jaire, Jolitai. ite. The size to which ' 
these creatures grow is very remarkahle. 
and would lead us tolielieve that tiny live 
to a vast age. It is stated by excellent au¬ 
thorities, that individuals have ta'cn killed 
in Cpjier Egypt measuring •'«> foot in 
teugtli. M. Cloquet, w ho was one of the 
French institute, engaged in exploring 
that country, while the armies of the re¬ 
public were present, saw a crocodile 3.') 
feet long. A little reflection upon the 
muscular power of such a reptile will 
serve to convince us of its ability to com¬ 
mit extensive ravages on the lives of other 
creatures. There are numerous particu¬ 
lars connected with the anatomy of thc-c 
ta-ings, which are very eiirioits and inter¬ 
esting. Such are the articulations of the 
lower jaw w ith the u|»|mt, the joint ta-imr 
so far l»ack as to cause almost every inci-. 
dental oliservor to tadiovo that the upj«T, 
not the lower jaw, is moved in o|teiiing 
the mouth; the lateral spines on the ver- 
tebrat, which prevent the turning of the 
body, except in a large circle ; the curious 
set ofi ribs designed exclusively fir th|‘ 
rotection of the tally, aided* by two 
road bones standing on the .‘Ulterior edge 

■ of the pelvis, which max lie compared 
xvith the ossa marsujriftlia of certain quad¬ 
rupeds: the construction of the. external 
ears; the apparatus for the protection of 
the eye, &.<■., &e. But for such details, 
we are under the necessity of referring 
the reader to treutises especially devoted 

■ to their illustration. The s|iecies of croc¬ 
odile atlmitted by Cuvier, in the excellent 

’ researches e.ontainetl in the 10th nnd 12th 
volumes of tlie Jhmalcs da MitsHun, are 
the following: 1. the common crocodile 
of Egypt (C. vulgaris ); 2. the douhlc- 
erestetl (C. Inpnrcnlus ); .‘1. the lozengif 
croc.odile (C. rnomfrlfrr ); 4. the two-plate 
crocodile [C. biseutatus ); and 5. tlie liny- 


turn [C. aeutus), the only true crocodile 
found hi the new world, according to his 
definition. The memoirs above referred 
to. contain very minute and uatistactory 
accounts of the diseriininating murks of 
these spectra, and to that source the read¬ 
er who desires such information may refoi 
with great advantage. 

Caoiscs, the *h^t king ofsl.ytiia, lived 
in the sixth century lielbre Christ. lie 
wus brave, and augmented his empire by 
tlie conquest of many provinces of Asia 
Minor. His riches, which he obtained 
chiefly from mines, and the gold dtisi of 
the river Paotohis, were greater than 
those of any king tietbre him; and the 
expression “ riches of Crvesns” came to 
signify uiitaMinded wealth. Preud of his 
treasures, he carried his hive of splendor 
. to extravagance, and thought himself ihn« 
happiest of men. Herodotus tells us that 
Solon* visited him at his court, and. «m 
lieing asked hy him who was the happiest 
mai^ he knew, mentioned, lirst, Telhi-, 
then Clonhis and lliton, all three hiutih!- 
individuals of (ircece, who had died in 
the midst of u. virtuous career. The story 
of these individuals, as related hy Knlon, 
is one of the most affecting mid charming' 
passages in the work of the tiitlier of his¬ 
tory. < 'ro'sus manifested displeasure that 
the choice of the sage had not fallen u|w>n 
him; lint Solon remiuiled him that no on-* 
can he safely pronounced happy until his 
death; and t'nesus was soon fon-ed to 
acknowledge the truth of the reflection, 
having lost two ta-loved sorts hy violent 
death, and having lieen conquered him¬ 
self hy Cyrus, against whom lie had 
waged war tor the lienetit of the Bain - 
lonians. He was taken prisoner in his 
capital, Surdis. and, having lieon placed 
*ni ti pile in onlcr to lie burnt, lie three 
times exclaimed, “Oh, Solon!” Cyrils, 
having learned the meaning of his ex¬ 
clamation, was milch moved,ordered him 
to descend, took hitn us his companion in 
liis wars, and treated him well. The 
time df the death of Criesus is not known. 
He wus nlive in the reign of Canihvaes, 
the son and successor A>f Cyrus. lltj is 
represented as one of the most pious 
among the ancients, constantly laboring 
to please the gods. Koine historians deny 
the interview with Solon; others do not 
mention his having ta'en sentenced to lie 
burnt: at all events, the history, us it is 
told in Herodotus, is equulled by few nar¬ 
ratives, tree or fictitious, in touching sim¬ 
plicity. 

Crocus. (See Sttffron). 

Ckoisade. (See Crusade). 
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Croiv, Snifit, is tTie name of many riv¬ 
ers and places, as is also Santa Croce in 
Italian, .Simla Cruz ih Hpnnish, and the 
compositions with Krtv: ill Herman. 
Among the many St. Croix are: 

Si. Croix, or Srhootlir, or PasannuujuoJily; 
a river of North America, which divides 
Maine from New Brunswick, and flows 
into Passat natpioddy ha.'# *lt is navigable 
tiir ships ‘24 miles. 

Si. Croix: a river in the North-West 
Territory, which runs into the Mississippi 
1*0 miles lie low St. Anthony',' tails, h is 
navigable for hoals about Hlrt miles. 

SI. Croix : it river of < ’amain, widely 
mils into ’he river St. Maurice tfi miles 
above tiuehee. 

Chokkii. John W. ; lir'i secretary to the 
board of admiralty, member of the Brit¬ 
ish parliament, a |>oet, and an active con¬ 
tributor to the (Quarterly Review. He 
was liorn in lluhliu, l?Cl. and, alter lmv- 
ititr studied iii Trinity college, in that 
city, was entered at l.iiieolu's Inn, amlt in 
IStfi. admitted to the Irish liar. In ISO?, 
he was ehosen tueiiiher of parliament for 
Hon n put tie k {Ireland), and has ever since 
retained a seat in that III sly. |n 1 SO*», he 
distinguished himself by his activity in 
the utliiir of the duke of York and .Mrs. 
Clarke, and wa- rew.-irilcd with the up- 
|HMtitment of seeretary for Ireland dtir- 
imr the ahsenee of sir Arthur Wellesley 
(duke of Wellington}, and soon after with 
that of tiist secretary to the admiralty. 
In parliament, he is a lluent s|ieuker. and 
an etlieient supporter of the mini-try. Mr. 
Croker has published several literary 
works of some merit, vvhieh appe.ared 
auniiymouslv. Among them are, Famil¬ 
iar Epistles on the Irish Stage (poetieal, 
lH(KI); ;m Intercepted Better tram China 
(IH05), a Satirical Sketch; State of live 
land, past and present (ISO?); the Battle 
of Talavera, a |M>em, in vvhieh the liattle 
is descrilH-d with much lire (1S0!»). He 
lias lieeu one of the most lively tiud popu¬ 
lar of the regular contributors to the 
tiuarterly Bevievv. His articles have 
• been more eomnjptdv on literary than 
political subjects, and show much tact 
and considerable talent. His favorite 
vvea|«)ti is sarcasm. The most of the ar¬ 
ticles on Fretieh literature are from his 
pen, and display tnueh illiltcral prejil- 
diee, with not a little ignorance of the 
subject. 

Cromi.kcii, or Ckomi.kii. in British an¬ 
tiquities; hup', broad, flat stones, lying 
ujMin other stones set up ou end. They 
are common in the isle of Angle,sea. 
These monuments arc described by Mr. 


Rowland, Dr. Bartow, &*?-, under the 
name of arat, or dtUtrt. Mr. Rowland, 
however, is divided in his _ opmiou, sup- 
xisiiig them to have lieen originally tombfe, 
mt that, in after time*, sacrifices were per 
'formed ujK.n them to live heroes deposit 
<>il within. There is an account of king 
Humid having tiecn interred beneath a 
monument of this kind, in Denmark; arid 
Mr. Wright discovered, in Ireland, a skel¬ 
eton deposited iii one of them. Mr. To- 
lanii mentions a cromlech in Nevera par- 
ish, at Pernlirokesliire, South Wales, hav¬ 
ing the middle stone If? feet high and 1* 
broad towards the iiase, hut narrowing up¬ 
wards'; and by it there lay a liroken piece, 
10 fiiet in length, which seemed to be of 
a weight heavier than ‘20 oxen could 
draw. But at Poitiers in France, there is 
one supjmrted by Jive lesser stones, much 
exceeding all ill the British islands, as it Ls 
50 t'eet in i - ircumfcrence. This he con¬ 
ceives to have Imen a “ rorkiiig-sfono.” 
At Boudoyr, in Anglesea, there is a noble 
eromlech, ninny of the stones lining HO 
tons in weight. 

Cromvvkli,, Oliver, protector of the 
commonwealth of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, one of the most jiovverful charac¬ 
ters that ever rose from a revolution; a 
state.-nmn and geitenil, who, with the Bi 
hie in one hand, and tlir sword ill thn 
other, rni-eil and ruled the stormy ele¬ 
ment.' of politieal and religious fiuiati- 
ei'in; with a hold, yet artful ambition, 
achieved great enterprises, and planned 
still greater: admired, feared, and calumni¬ 
ated by liis contemporaries, and first“truly 
apiuvciah'il by after ages,—was born at 
Huntingdon. April 25,151*11, and descend¬ 
ed from a family which traced its geneal¬ 
ogy through Richard Williams, who as 
siimcd the name of Cromwell from his 
maternal uncle, Thomas Cromwell, secre¬ 
tary of state, to Henry VIII, and through 
William up Ycvati, up to the Imrans of 
the I lth century, ‘tlis lather. Robert 
Cromwell, proprietor of the Ixirough of 
Huntingdon, hud a seat in |inriiametit. 
hut, at the same time, to support a numer¬ 
ous family, undertook a large brew pig 
establishment. Oliver received a careful 
education. Autici|iations of future great¬ 
ness early seized upon his imagination 
When a child, he met with several hair¬ 
breadth eseiqies. During his intauey. a 
large ape snatched him out of his cradle, 
mid, to the terror of the family. mounted 
vj - ith him to the roof of the house. Home 
years after, he was rescued by a clergy¬ 
man from drawning. The unusually 
strict discipline of the grammar school at 
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which he was educated, created ji disgust 
in the ambitious boy lor all prescribed 
tusks. While ut selidbl, lie performed 
with great enthusiasm, in the old play of. 
Lingua, the part of Taoths, who finds n 
crown and purple mantle. He retained 
au impression,'in alter life, of having seen, 
in his youth, an apparition of a gigantic 
woman at his bedside, who toltl him that 
he would become the greatest man in the 
kingdom.. ’ Jn his JTilt year, lie went to 
Cambridge, where, lie' studied with zeal, 
but, at the same time, carried JtLs loudness 
for athletic exercises even to a love of 
brawls and combats. Alter staying there 
a year, his mother sent him to study law 
in London, where he became a men liter 
of Lincoln’s Inn, anil sjient most of his 
time in dissipated company. After re¬ 
maining here a short time, he returned to 
reside upon his paternal property, where 
he continued his dissolute habits, and had 
a quarrel with his uncle. There was a 
restlessness in his nature, which made 
strong excitements necessary to him ; hut 
he early renounced the vices and follies 
of his youth, when, at ‘21, lie espoused 
Elizabeth, daughter of sir James 1 Jour- 
el lier, a woman whose conduct was ever 
irreproachable, tlis change of diameter 
was owing, however, in a great measure, to 
his close connexion with a religious sect, 
which afterwards beratin' formidable, in a 
Jiolitical view, under the name of Puritans 
and Independents. At tint same time, he 
became a student of theological and mili¬ 
tary works. In J625, lie wtis member of 
parliament, under tin- reign of Charles 1, 
from the borough of Huntingdon. Here 
he saw, with indignation, the abuses 
of public administration, and, by the per¬ 
suasion of the famous Hampden and St. 
John, his relations, took the side of the 
opposition. Roth of them hated the es¬ 
tablished church, sind their sentiments 
Were embraced by Cromwell, wltoso 
arfirit was early inclined to enthusiasm. 
His heated imagination often made him 
liclieve that lie was dying, anti the physi¬ 
cians pronounced, him a “ vaporous and 
fanciful hypochondriac.” No one hut tin; 
penetrating Hampden lutd a correct idea 
of his great talents. In the parliament of 
1628, lie distinguished himself by his zeal 
against popery. After this, he retired to 
a farm, made restitution of some money 
that he had won in earlier years by gam¬ 
ing, and, from 1635, devoted himself whol¬ 
ly to agriculture at Ely, where he had iir- 
berited an estate. While in this place, he 
prevented the draining of the fens, and 
thereby made'himself so popular with the 


people of the place, that they gave liim the 
title of “lord of the tens.” He afterwards 
patronised this measure during his protec¬ 
torate. The storm was already at hand 
which was to shake the repose of England.. 
Tire king wished to reign without a par¬ 
liament, and the arbitrary manner in which 
he imposed taxes, assisted by the prevail¬ 
ing religious feffling and sectarian ani¬ 
mosity, iufiqjucd the passions At’men, and . 

urged them into political conflict. The 
opjKMieuts of the arbitrary measures of the 
gowmincnt •had so little idea of the im- 
jiending convulsion, that several of them 
ivero making arrangements to embark, 
with their ' families, tor New England. 
Among those already engaged in this 
scheme were Cromwell, Hampden, I’vni, 
llusclrigg and other men, afterwards so 
■ formidable in the revolution; hut tin 
government forbade their emigration, as 
the king was fearful that they would help 
to widen this breach that already existed 
between the colonies ami the English 
church. 'I'lnis did Charles himself coun¬ 
teract the movements of fortune in his 
favor. Cromwell returned n> Ely, where 
he lived, for a time, a quiet and pious life. 

It was at this period that he wrote to his 
friend St. John, that “ he was ready to do 
and to sutler, for the cause of his Coil." 
He also held meetings of the sectaries at his 
house, and not unfrequoiilly preached and 
prayed himself before them. At length, the. 
king w as compelled, by the slate of affairs 
in Scotland, to summon a parliament. 
Cromwell (who .was returned member by 
the town of Cambridge) and others were 
so loud in their complaints of abuses.in 
church iind state, that Charles prorogued 
the parliament, hut, six months after, 
November, 1(>1U, was obliged to roassem- 
Me it. In this parliament, called the /wag • 
parliament (from Nmernlier, It HO, to April, 
hi.si) Cromwell attracted notice chiefly by 
liis rustic ami slovenly dress, and by the 
vehemence of liis oratory, often degenerat¬ 
ing into coarseness. “That sloven,” said 
Hampden of him, that sloven hath no 
ornament in his speech; but he will lie 1 
the. greatest man in England, if we sliAuld 
ever come ton breach with the king.” In 

the declaration of grievances called the 
Remonstrance, which was" passed by a 
small majority, and which brought on 
the civil war, Cromwell took an active, 
part. He was at this time a sincere Puri¬ 
tan ; hut. his crafty nature soon led him 
into the windings of intrigue. On the 
breaking out of the war in 1642, being 
appointed captain, and afterwards colonel, 
he, raised a troop of horse composed of 
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zealous Puritans, x\Jio were ready to risk 
all for the cause of God. The address 
with which he infused his own spirit into 
his soldiers, and the strict discipline which 
hi? maintained, gave proof of the sagacity 
with which he afterwards rifled three 
kingdoms. Ilis first military exploit was 
the occupation of Cambridge, where, with 
puritanical zeal, he seized the university 
plate, in the Annie of Cud, to defray the 
expenses of the war. lie then routed 
the royalists, and made himself master of 
their supplies.' This success very much 
facilitated the parliament’s levies, while it 
hud the opposite eflect on those of the roy¬ 
alists. Ilis troops behaved with remark¬ 
able order, except on occasions when 
their religious feelings were excited. Ho 
laid the foundation of his military fame 
by the relief of Gainsborough. Frohi 
that time, lie rivalled in I wild ness, in decis¬ 
ion, and in presence of mind, the most 
practised warriors. At Marston Moor, 
July 5i, livid, the cavalry winch he had 
trained, and which was commanded by 
Fairfax and himself, decided the victo¬ 
ry. And now his political inilnciirc be¬ 
gan. Hot It a Puritan and a republican, he 
thought with Ire ton and Hampden, hut 
spoke out more boldly and distinctly, and 
thus became the prominent leader of the 
party that was resolved to carry matters 
to the last extremity. Ihit amid all his 
real and feigned honesty, he was al¬ 
ready beginning to play the secret part, 
for which his sagacity and knowledge of 
human nature soon suggested tin' most, 
politic course, lie constantly served, as 
Jluhhes remarks, the strongest party, as 
well as In: was able, and carried matters 
with it ns far as it wished. Once, indeed, 
when he had charged lord Manchester 
with cowardice, before parliament, be¬ 
cause, after the battle of Newbury (lHI.‘li, 
be would not permit the cavalry to charge 
tin; enemy on their retreat, trom fear that, 
if routed, they would all be treated as 
rebels and traitors, the earl publicly ac¬ 
cused him of an intention of putting him¬ 
self at the head of the army, and giving 
the law to king tv id parliament. Fortu- 
tiutalv for Cromwell, the influence of the 
Independents (q. v.) prevented a thorough 
investigation of the. matter. From that 
time, howevety the English Presbyterians 
regarded him as a dangerous man ; and 
the eomnmnder-iu-eliief, Essex, joined 
with the Scots, who hated Cromwell for 
his contemptuous treatment of them, in 
seeking his downfall. I'pou this, Crom¬ 
well, in concert with his friends, planned 
a measure which may he regarded as the 


masterstroke* of his ' political cunning. 
On lust day, he induced the London cler- ■ 
gy .to preach on the necessity of the par¬ 
liament freeing itself from the charge of 
selfish ends, which could be done only l>y ' 
its members resigning all their lucrative 
offices, civil and military, and leaving it 
to 4he Lord to choose other instruments 
for bringing to u conclusion so glorious a 
work. In consequence of this, tin; par- 
liiunont passed what was culled the self- ■ 
denying ordinance, in accordance ‘with 
which sir Harry Vane, Cromwell, and 
others, gave iu their resignations, because 
the army, as they said, stood in need of u 
stricter discipline, und, nlxwe all, of more 
Christian leaders. The project was car¬ 
ried through ; Essex was dismissed, olid 
the zealous, hut irresolute sir Thomas 
Fairfax was put in his place. As the 
honorable but weak Fairfax did not feel 
himself qualified for tbo duties of general, 
be obtained an exemption from the above- 
mentioned ordinance for Cromwell, who, 
uniting ability with boldness, was again 
placed iindyr him, with the command of 
the cavalry. Cromwell now introduced 
into the whole army the excellent disci¬ 
pline in which he had already trained a 
part of it, and gained the decisive battle 
of Nnsohy (June J4, ltvlf>), in which the 
king was routed with great loss. Crom¬ 
well got possession of the corrcs|K>ndence 
of Charles J with the queen, from which 
the parliament published all the passages 
which would injure the king and ipteon 
in public opinion. After this victory, and 
the capture of Hristol, Cromwell wrote to 
tbt‘ parliament, in that aflectedly humble 
and sanctified strain, with which he dis¬ 
guised his ambitious designs; This is 
none other hut the hand of God, raid to 
him alone belongs the glory.” The spirit 
in the army, which the officers, and es¬ 
pecially Cromwell, excited by their ser¬ 
mons and prayers, had now risen to fanut : ' 
ieism; at the same time that good order 
and morality were so well maintained, 
that profanity, drunkenness, robbery, and 
the like offences, hardly ever occurred. 
Hy this course, Cromwell succeeded in 
crushing the last efforts of the royal pnrty, 
which lie persecuted with fanatical bit¬ 
terness. < 'liurle.s I ut last took refuge 
with the Scotch army; but was sold by 
them to the parliament (May 5, ltvlti) for 
their arrears of pay, on which occasion 
Cromwell was one of the commissioners. 
Contrary to the expectation of the people, 
Charles was treated as a prisoner by the 
leaders of the war trnrty and the lnde- 
jiendents, who carried their cruelty so far 
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as even to deny him the ehnsolntion of 
liaving one of his chaplains with him. 
.The parliament was now in possession of 
. the, supreme power. ‘ It distributed re¬ 
wards to its adherents, and Cromwell re- 
, ccivcd £2500 a year, from the estates of 
the marquis of Woreester. But when tln> 
parliament wished to disband the arihy, 
which was infected with the fanatical' 
spirit of thu Independents, the soldiers 
appointed, than tint creatures of Cromwell 
and the wildest visionaries, a council of 
ollieers and a body of subalterns and pri¬ 
vate, called agitators, who insolently de- 
clurcd to the parliament, that they would 
not lay down their arms till the freedom 
of the nation was established. Some of 
the soldiers conducted with so much 
boldness, that the parliament ordered their 
arrest; on which occasion Crontwell tint 
only supported the house, hut, with tears 
in his eyes, deplored the seditious temper 
of the troops, which, lie said, had even put 
his own life in danger. Some of the 
members, however, saw in him the secret 
mover of those measures, and accordingly 
proposed his apprehension; hut, on that 
very day, Cromwell repaired to the army, 
in order, as lie wrote to the lower house, 
to restore the deluded soldiers to their 
duty, and, at tile same time, requested 
that Fairfax and the othe'r officers would 
cooperate with him to this end. On the 
same day (June .’1, 1647), one of the agi¬ 
tators. Joyce, forcibly carried off the king 
from ljohnhy, and delivered him into the 
hands of the army. Cromwell seems at 
this time to have contemplated the restor¬ 
ation of the king. But lie was convinced, 
on a nearer view of the liitmtieal spirit 
that reigned in the army, that he could 
liot'veuturc such a measure without dan¬ 
ger of his life ; besides, he was only 
second in command,and could not reckon \ 
on the assistance of the most iiitluential 
men, some of whom, as Vane and ,<t. 
John, were his equals in cunning, and 
others, as I.udlow, Ifasclrigg, and niauv 
more, his equals in courage.,, They were 
•all zealous republicans, and firmly resolv¬ 
ed to destroy mounrehv with the mon¬ 
arch. Cromwell seems, too, to have feared 
the political principles of his son-in-law, 
•Ireton. Thus he was finally ohligiil to 
continue in the course which he had 
begun,, and, in order to preserve the 
favor of the army, to make a hypocriti¬ 
cal show of sentiments which he no 
longer felt. lie personally respected the 
king as an upright and conscientious man. 
He is said to have connived at his flight 
from Hampton court, and to have w ished 


that lie might escape from the kingdom; 
and sjKike with tears of his first meeting, 
with his children ; for Cromwell, in pri- : 
vate life, was mild and noble in his tam¬ 
per. At last, yielding to the force of cir¬ 
cumstances, he united himself entirely to 
tho commonwealth purty, and, in their 

deliberations about the future form of 
government, feebly advocated a monar¬ 
chy, which thi»- jinny called a nmchiif 
and a sin, because they regarded (hid 
alone as their Lord and King. Cromwell 
had now learned the disposition of his- 
jieople, and,•with that coarse levity which 
was a leading trait in his character, lie 
yon eluded a conference by throwing ii 
cushion at Ludlow’s head, and miming 
down stab’s, where another was thrown 
atlur him in return. The next day, la- 
sakl to Ludlow, that he thought the aboli¬ 
tion of the monarchy was desirable, but 
hardly practicable. Soon after, ('rotnw ell 
had a proof of the strength of his party. 
Major Huntingdon accusing him, in par- 
liailient, of a design to raise, in concert 
with Ireton, an army against the parlia¬ 
ment,-and establish a military government 
under the name of the king, the influence 
of the independents outweighed that of 
the Presbyterians; and, as the insurrec¬ 
tions of the Welsh and Scotch were to !>.• 
subdued, the parliament did not dare to con¬ 
demn or dismiss a general whose sen ices 
were so necessary. Fpon this. Cromwell 
reduced Wales by a sudden attack ; and. as 
Fairlax, from Presbyterian scruple*, de¬ 
clined the command of the expedition 
naainst Scotland, lie undertook it with tin- 
more eagerness, as he knew the weak 
condition of the Scotch army, and hail, 
for many years, heartily hated the Scotch ‘ 
jK'oplc. With a lunch inferior force, hr 
defeated them at Preston, and was re¬ 
ceived ill I'.diuhtirgli as a deli\rrei. 
Now followed the tragedy of the king's 
execution (see Charlis /), who was be 
headed Jan. S&J, I64!>. Cromwell was 
induced to consent to this act by tho 
advice ol Ireton, and took a conspicuous 
part in it, as he had not the courage or 
the power to prevent ait. lie carried his ‘ 
want of feeling so far, ns not only to he a 
sjiectntor of the execution from a window 
fitted up for him, hut even to have the 
body in the coffin shown* to him. The 
republic wns established, and Cromwell, 
as a proof of his republican virtue, resohed 
on the death of lord Cajwl, because, as he 
said; tlie friendship which he felt for this 
loyal adherent of the king must be sacri¬ 
ficed to public duty. Yet Cromwell was 
not naturally cruel. He shed blood from 
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a politic .calculation of lag* own .interest. 
Ho was morn afraid of his oft! friends, the 
levellers, lima of the royalists. At Inst, ho 
sifcceeded in' [jutting ddwn the former 
hy strong measures, and then,'to tho aston¬ 
ishment of his enemies, who wished for 
Tiothin^ more* than bin absence, he led his 
army to Ireland. Victory was now to 
raise him still higher in I he favor of the 
people. lie* took Dr.%Hcda hy storm 
(Sept., ]trill), where he gave orders that 
nothing should be spared. “This hit- 
ten less,” he said, “will save much effu¬ 
sion of hlood, through the •goodness of 
Cud.” .Most of the cities opened their 
gates without resistance, and Cromwell, 
trusting to the terror of his name, though 
his army was' greatly weakened hy siek- 
ness, marched hol( 1 l\ ii it o the interior,where 
cowardiee and treachery every where 
yielded him a submissive welcome. With¬ 
in six mouths, the royalist party in Ireland 
was wholly enisheif. Resigning the com¬ 
mand to I reton, he now undertook, at the 
request of the parliament, a similiar V\-- 
. pedition against Scotland, where Charles 
Stuart, afterwards'Charles II, laid been 
proclaimed king. Cromwell laid, at first, 
desired that Fairfax should take the com¬ 
mand of the army : hut Fairfax had taken 
tin 1 covenants (see Cirri'mini), and would 
not light against the Scotch. Cromwell 
was therefore appointed commander in- 
chief, and marched into Scotland. Doing 
ignorant of the nature of the country, and 
of tin- situation of tin- Scotch forces, his 
supplies were out olV, his army became 
sickly, his retreat was intercepted, and he 
must have been forced to surrender at 
Ihtuhar, had the Scotch avoided a battle. 
Wlien he saw them advance, he exclaimed, 
“The Lord hath delivered them into our 
hands!” The victory at Dunbar (Sept. D, 
ItioO) rid tlie fortunate general of his ene¬ 
mies the Presbyterians. He then marched 
into Edinburgh. Meanwhile king Charles 
had collected new forces; hut Cromwell, 
by skilful marches near Stirling,cut him oil* 
from his points of support, when, contrary 
to his expectation, the king entered Eng- 
• land, and threatened London itself. Every 
thing was done to strengthen the army 
of Cromwell, who conducted liko an active 
and resolute general, while, in the royal 
comp, irresolution utul discord prevailed. 
Charles was totally defeated at Worces¬ 
ter, Sept. It, 1(151. This victory, which 
('rot n well called the croumitiff mercy of Cod, 
gave the commonwealth party full power 
over thpee kingdoms. Cromwell already 
exerted a weighty influence on the su¬ 
preme direction of public uftuirs. ' He 


succeeded in restoring the continental rela¬ 
tions of England, which had been almost 
entirely dissolved, and regulated them so 
as to promote thfc interests of commerce. 
The navigation act, from which may lie 
dated the rise of the naval power of Eng¬ 
land, was framed upon his suggestion, and 
passed in 11551. At the same time, the 
general, who was honored by the city of 
London us the father of his country, was 
aiming at sole sovereignty. The only man 
whom he feared, Ireton,. was dead. At a 
consultation with some members of par¬ 
liament, and the most distinguished offi¬ 
cers, on the Ibrm of government to be 
established, he recommended 4 species 
of monarchy, hut was silent when some 
lawyers in the convention proposed tho 
young duke of (Gloucester for king. Mean¬ 
time the long parliament, which was ■ 
aiming to establish its own power, was 
growing more and more mqioputar, in 
consequence of its undisguised tyranny, 
the war which it. had provoked with the 
Dutch, and its treatment of the prisoners 
taken at Worcester, some of whom were 
put to death in prison, and others sold for 
slaves in the colonies. V frightful tem¬ 
pest, too. which occurred on the day of 
the execution of a London clergyman hy 
the inline of Love, made a deep impres-. 
sion on the people. And now Cromwell 
broke silence. He spoke openly to his 
friends of the ambition, the godlossnoss, 
and injustice of the parliament. Encour¬ 
aged In their support, ho at lust hazarded 
a decisive step, and, with ‘100 soldiers, dis¬ 
persed that body, “for the glory of Cod 
and the good of the nation.” He then 
summoned a council of war, in which the 
otlicers finally chose a parliament of 128- 
persons, selected from the three kingdoms,'' 
which, from Fraise-God Uurebone, one of 
the principal characters in it, by trade a 
leather-seller, was nicknamed Praise-God 
llari bom’s parliament. Cromwell himself 
opened the session with a speech, in 
which he said, that the day had come, on 
which the saints* were to commence tlicir 
reign upon earth. Fifteen months after, a 
new annual parliament was chosen ; hut, 
after a session of five months, Cromwell ' 
prevailed on this body, who were totally 
incapable of governing, to place the charge 
of the commonwealth in his hands. The 
chief [lower now ■ devolving again igsm 
the council of otttcens (Dec. 12, ItKVJ), 
they declared Oliver Cromwell sole gov¬ 
ernor of the commonwealth, wider the 
n|inc of lord protector, with an'assistant 
council of 21 men. The new protector ’ 
behaved with dignity and firmness. - With 



the aid <if general Lambert, fie formed a 
", constitution, called the fmfnniioil of Gov-', 
qrmhent, by which the protector Wasin- 
• vested with the power ol peace and war, 
and was to summon u parliament once 
every thrpe years, which he should not 
’ dissolve under five months; bills presented 
to him were to have the force of laws if 
not ratified by him within 20 days; and, 
on the other hand, he liad^ower to enact 
laws, with the consent of liis coftncil, 
which should be binding in the intervals 
of the sessions of parliament. In case of 
his deatli, the council' were immedfcitqly 
to d loose a new protector; but no protect 
tor after him was to command the army. 
Cromwell, having concluded peuce with 
Portugal, turned the resources of the state 
to the enlargement of its navy and com¬ 
merce. France and £paiu courted the 
friendship of the fortunate protector, who 
at length united with cardinal Mnzarin, in 
order to increase the colonial power of 
England. To make a thorough reduction 
of Scotland, he gave orders to general 
Monk to plunder every place that made 
resistance, anil put the gturison to the 
sword—onlers which were so rigorously 
executed by Monk, that terror ensured the 
most implicit submission. The nobles 
feared, the clergy hated the protector, 
while the people, whom he treated with 
equity and kindness, loved him, lieomiso 
they enjoyed mueli more liberty under 
him than Indore. The protector treated 
Ireland with great severity. His act of 
pardon was, in reality, a desjierate reme¬ 
dy for a desperate evil. The surviving 
inhabitants of an island wasted bv lire, 
sword and pestilence, were compelled to 
remove, on penalty of death, to a Uirreii 
tract of the province of Connaught, which 
was divided among them ; the rest of th'e 
island became tlie projn-rty of ttye con¬ 
querors. Such was the bitter hatred oc¬ 
casioned by the unceasing quarrels of the 
Protestants and (’atholics. 1 fere, how¬ 
ever, as in Scotland, the protector cstab- 
. fished an equitalile form of government, 
which, in the course of a few generations, 
would have very much improved the 
.state of the island. Hut, in Kuglund, the 
situation of the protector was far from 
lieing secure. A member of parliament 
loudly declared, dial he could'not brook, 
after the overthrow of one. tyrant, to see, 
the liberties of the nation shackled by 
another, whose prerogative had no meas¬ 
ure but the length of his sword; and 
Cromwell met with so much opposition, 
that, after the first five months, he dissolved 
the parliament On the whole, his political 


administration wus mdBterly, and adapted 
' to the. cireumstonces of liis situation. 
He established large magazines of p»y>- 
; vinous; the pay ottlie soldiers was regu¬ 
larly delivered to tlieni a month in ad¬ 
vance; the public revenues were strictly 
and .economically managed, without any 
additional imposts.' Ho appointed for 
judgtes tlie mo^t upright onddistinguished 
men. Among thi'se was the famous sir 
Matthew Hale. Ho never interfered with 
tlie proceedings of the courts of justice. 
In religion, he acted on tlie principle of 
toleration. livery man had liberty of 
conscience. In other tilings, too, Crom¬ 
well, as his own correct judgment prompt¬ 
ed, would have governed witii mildness 
and justice,, promoted the arts and sei- 
enCbe, anil healed the wounds of the na¬ 
tion ; hut he was obliged to maintain his 
power, as he had acquired it, ngninst his 
better will, bv a severity often amounting 
to tyranny, fcqually afraid of the royalists 
an«| the levellers, he could not rely upon 
the officers of the army ; he did not place 
confidence even in the soldiers, and would 
have tuken a regiment of Hwiss for his 
body-guard, had ho not been tearful of 
making himself uiqtopidar, and lietruying 
his suspicious, by so doing. With tlie 
help of tile fanatics, lie kept tlie royalists 
in cheek; and the latter served as a eoim- 
t<TjH.»ise to tlie former. For this reason 
lie rejected, as much from policy as from 
principle, the proposition, which wus re¬ 
peatedly made in tlie council of war, to 
massacre all tlie royalists. They wire 
obliged, however, to give up a tenth part 
of their property, were, uivvavs looked 
upon as enemies, and were denied the 
common privileges of a court of justice. 
In order to collect the fines imposed on the 
royalists, to prosecute those whom he sus¬ 
pected, jH'rhnps also to disunite the army, 
the protector divided England into i2 
military jurisdictions, and placed over each 
a major-general with absolute powe r, from 
whose decisions there was no ap|ieal, ex¬ 
cept to the protector himself; hut he spiixl- 
ilv broke up this odious government of 
pachas. On the other'band, ho strength-' 
eiied the British navy. The fumous admi¬ 
ral Blake, anti other naval heroes, fought 
several well-contested battles with the 
Dutch fleets, under De Ruytor, Trump 
ami others. In the peace with Holland 
(April 15, 1(154), England maintained the 
honor oflier flag, and the navigation act gave 
a new impulse to the colonial trade. The 
skilful and fortunate conduct oftlie war with 
Spain, from 1G55 to 1(158, in whirh Jamaica 
anil Dunkirk were taken, made the new per- 



liaiuerit, from, whitfli Cromwell bad care¬ 
fully excluded all republicans^ so obsequi- 
oqs, thut they at lust offered him the title 
ni'king. Some individuals, among Whom 
xvas Lambert, the second iri gotninand of 
the army, who was in hojiewof I wing pro¬ 
tector after CromWplI, and the majority 
of the officers, opjipsed the measure so, 
resolutely, tha|t fTromweU, during the fate 
of Otesar, declined the title. His brother- 
in-law, liesliorougb, and his son-in-latv, 
Fleetwood, also dissuaded him from uc- 
. oepfing it. For this, the parliament, hy an 
act entitled Humble Pthtion* and Mvirc , 

• gave him the title of highwns, and the right 
of appointing his successor; and he tvttf 
sccoiul time solemnly invested hy the 
speaker with the ensigns of -his office—a 
velvet mantle of piirpld’eplqr, symbolical 
of justice ami inerey, the llible, the stuff 
and the sword. Cromwell received from 
all quarters marks of the highest respect; 
'yet the incense of admiration did not in¬ 
toxicate his understanding: lie saw thi|igs 
in their true light, with a calm, clear and 
careful eye. Sliakspcare himself lias 
portrayed no situation more dramatic 
than that of Cromwell: hut. unlike the 
stii|iilied and despairing IVlaeheih, the pro¬ 
tector rose in spirit as he rose in ihrtune. 
He reiiouoeed the priueiplcs with which 
In- had set out,as unreliable. Gladly would 
' lie have repaired the past mischief: lint 
the men whom lie had hitherto used as 
instruments were opposed to him, and 
tin • Itlood of the king was inexpiable. 
Charles Stuart, son of the late king, nt- 
ieivtl to allow him to make his own terms, 
if he would place him on the throne: and 
Cromwell’s will 1 urged him to neeept the 
proposal: hut he answered, >• If Charles 
Stuart ran forgive me all that I have dene 
against him and his family, lie does not 
deserve to wear liie crown of England.” 
Cromwell, the lord of three kingdoms, the 
mightiest potentate in Europe, the great¬ 
est iiiiui in an age of’ great men. and wor¬ 
thier than any other of his high station, 
had he risen by upright menus, was itn- 
. happy in the last years of his lili*. In his 
1 1 cart, he wished tif govern on mild and 
»eonsHtiiiional principles; but self-preser¬ 
vation compelled him to he severe and 
suspicious. A usurper must lie a des¬ 
pot. lie at last governed without a par¬ 
liament, since none was pliant enough lor 
him ; mid the bigots, who once extolled 
him, now called him a shameful tyrant. 
Their conspiracies against his life kept 
him iti continual alarm, lie novel' went 
out without a guard; no one knew xvhut 
route he would take; he usually turned 
rot. tv. f> 


back after Btiirting.aBd took another three 
’tion ; ho Wore a sbirt o!f mail' under his 
.dross, and seldom stept Wtro nighta suc¬ 
cessively in the game room. According 
Ut laid low’s account, he expre^8ed,op bin 
death-bed, some fears that Ills memory 
would lie insulted, anti his, remains tram¬ 
pled upon, i fe asked his preacher, wheth¬ 
er it was true (Jiat the efeet could never 
finally tell; and, when assured that K was 
so, Cromwell rejoined, “ Then I am safe : 
It# I am suns that once I was in a state of 
gnicf.” The powerful medicines which 
were administered to him, while his bddy 
was weakened by the tertian ague, brought 
on n kind of insanity. He assured his 
physicians, as the fanatics about him had 
persuaded him to believe, that, he should 
not (lie, whatever they might think of his 
situation ; “for God was far above nature, 
and God had promised his people his 
recovery.” His last words apjieared to 
be those of a person interceding with God 
fitr the people. Cromwell died Sept. 3, 
JfkV*, at the age of 5ft, and was buried in. 
Westminster abbey. Most of the Eurc- 
jK-an courts went into mourning for liiin, 
even that of Versailles. Great as a gen¬ 
eral. Cromwell was still greater as a civil 
ruler. He lived iu n simple and retired 
way, like a private man, without any 
parade or tjstentntion. lie was abstemi¬ 
ous, temperate, indclatigably industrious, 
and exact-in his official duties. TIis exte¬ 
rior inspired neither love nor confidence ; 
his figure had neither dignity nor grace; 
his conversation'and manners were rude 
and vulgar: liis voice was harsh; in his 
public speeches, he expressed himself with 
force and lire, hut without method or taste. 
(In the other hand, he possessed extraor¬ 
dinary penetration and knowledge of hu¬ 
man nature; no one knew so well as he 
tin- art of winning men and rising them to 
his purposes. He. devised the boldest 
plans with a quickness, equalled only bv 
the decision and intrepidity with which 
he executed them. No obstacle detern*d 
him ; and he was never at a loss tor ex 
‘pedients. His coins lion' the motto Par 
ijurt vitur IhUo. Cool and reserved, but lull 
of great projects, he patiently waited for 
-the favorable moment, and tailed not to 
make use of it.' (baler the guise of piety 
and virtue, he practised the most subtle 
jMaehiavellism; yet lie was, in truth, an 
upright and tolerant Culvinist. As his 
political interest was often at variance with 
his real sentiments, he sometimes showed 
liidiself cruel, sometimes moderate, oven 
towards his avowed enemies, in his in¬ 
tercourse with others, heoftelt indulged k» 
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low (Mid srumlons jests, frivolity, anti 
coarseness, which agreed ns ill wdui his 
iron sternness of charnrter, as with the 
• noble spirit which breathes in some ol his 
speeches, and with the force of his oratory , 
which swayed net only the ignorant and 
fanatical soldiery, hut also the more ct:-' 
lightened parliament. His elevation wis 
tiie fruit of injustice and (JccciV ; and, oil 
his death, Jits family soon sunk inti/ oh-. 
senritv. lie bad appointed hiseldest son, 
Richard, his successor; hut the republican 
and religions fanaticism of the army, and 
.■•dicers, with Elect wood :il tlnir head, 
non subverted, ns it laid formerly served, 
the projects of Cromwell, 'flic mild and 
virmons li.ie.hanl was compelled, by tin; 
mutinous oftieers, to dissolve the parliu- 
tneiit; and, a few chtys after, conscious of 
his incapacity, he voluntarily abdicated 
the protectorship, April 22, 1G5D. His 
brother Henry, who had ttilent, bravery 
and mildness of temper, and who, from 
1(154, had governed Ireland in tranquillity, 
improved its trade, and won the atlcclions 
of the people by his upright administra¬ 
tion, followed the evumple of Richard, 
and'died in privacy in England. Richard 
lived in narrow circumstances, Ids' proper¬ 
ty being nearly exhausted, in the expenses 
of his father’s fuuer.il. At the restoration, 
he went to the continent, and returned to 
England in 1(180,and, assuming the name, 
of ('kirk, passed the remainder of his days' 
in tranquil seclusion, at f.’Jieslumt, in Hert¬ 
fordshire. He died in 1712, at the age of 
-Hti. His father’s corpse, In the command 
of Charles II, was dug up in Mil, hanged, 
and buried under the gallows. - For fur¬ 
ther. information .respecting the lift* of 
CroinvVell, the reader may consult Claren¬ 
don and Hume, Ludlow's Memoirs, and 
those of VVhiteloeke and Noble : also the 
accounts of him by Hanks, Jeudy Dugour 
(Parts, 171)5), and Villcnmiu’s lliMoirc tic 
Cromwell (Paris, 1810, 2 vols.) ; besides 
these, the collections of Cromwell’s let¬ 
ters and state papers, by Carte, 17d!i, and 
Nichols, 174:1, published at. London. A de¬ 
scendant of the family, Oliver Cromwell, 
published Memoirs of "the Protector < River 
Cromwell, and of his Sons,'Richard and 
. Henry (London, 1820, 4to,). Sec the ft/I- 
■ lowing article. . 

Cromwei.i,, Oliver, a gentleman re- 
■" cently deceased, was the great-grandson 
' of Henry Cromw'ell, son of the protector, 
lie practised as a solicitor in Essex street 
( London) for several, years, and wits eferk 
to St. Thomas’s hospital, lie sneoeedhd 
to the estate of Theobald’s, wliicli de¬ 
scended to him through the children of 


Richard Cromwell, eldest son of the pro 
lector, anil died at Cheshunt pitrk, llert 
ibrdshire, May 11), 1821, aged 71>. My 
w rote the Memoirs of the Protector, Oli 
vor Cromwell, and his Hons, Richard ami 
Henry, illustrated by Original Letters and 
other"Family Papers (London, 1820, 4to.). 

Ckomvvei.i., Thomas, carl of Essex, . 
was the son of#n»blacksrniUv«t Putney, in 
Surrey, and was born ttbout flie year 1-100 
In his youth, he vus employed us clerk to 
the English factory at Antwerp. In I5?<), 
lie went to Rome, uiul,.on his return to 
England, became flie confidential servant 
of cardinal Wolsey. On Ids master’s dis 
Jtrace, in 1520, Cromwell defended him 
with great spirit, in the house of com 
mons, of which he was then a member, 
and*effectually opposed the articles of trea 
sun brought against Wolsey. After the 
cardinal’s death, he was taken into the 
king’s service, into which he entered with 
zeal, tiuttvith little consideration or re¬ 
gard for "others, lie was knighted and 
made a privy counsellor," and, in 15:11, be¬ 
came principal secretary of state and. 
master of the rolls. In 1535, hi* was ap 
pointed visitor-general of’all the innnas 
tcries in England, in order to suppira- 
thi'tn. • ^n lids office,Jte.acted with gre:i f . 
severity and injustice. His services wire.' 
rewarded by the situation of lord keepo! 
of the privy seal, anil a sent in the house 
of ]a i rs, with the title of baron Cromwell 
of Okcham. On the abolition of the 
pope’s supremacy, he was created king’s 
vicar-general, and used all his influence 
to promote the reformation, lie caused 
articles of religion to he published by tin 
royal authority, acknowledging only three 
sacraments, and speaking doubtfully o'" 
purgatory'. He was made chief justice 
itinerant ’ of the fore sis beyond Tretl*. 
knight of tin; garter, and filially, in 15:50. 
earl of Essex, and lord high chamberlain 
lie at length fell into disgrace with the 
king, for thu.interest lie took in promoting 
hi*'marriage with Anne of Cloves, llei 
person proved disagreeable to Ib-nry, 

‘ who tell in love with (Catharine Howard, 
a lihlv allied to the*principal Catholic" 
families; and, in consequence of hi* in¬ 
fluence and the royal displeasure, Crom¬ 
well was arrested at the council table on 
a charge of treason, committed to j)io 
Tower, and condemned without *i hearing. 
He. was beheaded on Tower-hill, July 28, 
J540, declaring that lie died in the faith 
of the Catholic church, from which he 
confessed he had I teen seduced. , 11c 
bore his good fortune with moderation, 
vvus charitable to tbe poor, and willing to 
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hont-fit the dpne«ring. The Protestants 
praise him for his industry and solidity, and 
all the qualities which fitted him lor the 
ihanagemint tit* impiirupit aflairs; while 
the l’upistsdwell on liisvinletic.r,ambition 
and injustice, lie alwaysgratefully return- 
,ed any favors he had received while in an 
humble condition. 11«; left a son, who was 
created lord Cromwell, which title remain¬ 
ed in the 1'aiAily lor sev'.IWfl generations. 

O.oniox. (Hoe Jupiter.) 

tfiuiMis. (Hoc Saturn.) 

Cmos r ni’r, of Ht'kiksumi (in Hun¬ 
garian, Hrasstnt ); u lire n iy;d rityof Tran¬ 
sylvania, in the I .and of’ the Saxons, 23 
leagues II. S. K. of Hermanstadt. HI 
N. W. of Bucharest, with a citadel: lat. 

:ur N.: lnu. 2.V' i-V -17" i:. (t con¬ 
tains six l.nth- ran, one .Roman Catholic, 
two (.'reek Catholic churches,on.' Luther¬ 
an gymnasium, one normal school; 2.>,()U0 
inhabitants. Its conmiereo, chiefly with 
Walachia, is very brisk. 

Chonstaut, or Kruxsi iitat : a . si ::i- 
jujrt and. ibrtn ss of Russia, in the gov'c.rn- 
:nuit of Si. Peters!mnr, situated on tie; 
south-eastern extremity tit' the island of 
Uettisari. in t lit: gulf of Finland, two miles 
from the coast of Ingria, and eight Irnm 
that ofCareliti, at tin- mouth of the \< \a. 
It was founded by lVr r I iti 1710. f~\.u 
<»f the sir. ets are tolerably regnl: ■: : 
tiie houses :nc . -teral built of v. .. ,i, 
anil there i- scar.-, iy any pay.-incut. Th-* 
principal public buildings are. the -ri:.I 
hospital lor sailors, tin* civil hospital. The 
I .arracks, the English and German church- 
es, &-.c. The |Hi|)iiIaliou amounts to about 
40,000, of whom at least 10,0' : 0 are sail¬ 
ors. The harhor is very spacious, and 
Consists of th.- three divisions of the mer¬ 
chants’ harhor, llie war hnrlfor, ajld the 
man ol‘ wars mole. The war harhor is 
tin-principal station of the Russian ll< ct. 
Adjoining it tux' the docks for building 
and careening ships of war. Tjyey can 
hold ten men of war. and are diced with 
mono and paved with granite: tin \ are 
40 feet deep and 105 broad. The man 
of war’s mole is an interesting structure, 
enclosed by a string rampart of granite, 
built in the sea, under the direction of the 
late admiral Greig. Hen- is a thundery tor 
casting Jean noil, and a ro|>ewalk tor manu¬ 
facturing cables of all sizes, with great 
magazines of naval stores. ('rottstadt is 
defended towards the sea by two fortili- 
c.ations, raped Cronxchtol, on the Neva, 
whore this river is 2000 paces wide, 
and towards the laud by ramparts ami 
bastions. Alarm 1100 vessels enter and 
leave the port annually. The principal 
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exports from ft,is harbor ore iron, flax, 
hemp, linseed, oil aftd tar. 32 miles west 
8t. Petersburg. Lon. 211° 41/ Wf' E.; lab 
;*21° 5;y 2<>" N. * - • ., 

Crosier : a tall .’staff of silver or gold,, 
.curved at the uppci* end, which is car-.' 
rieil before bishops, abbots and ahliessf's, 
as an ensign expressive of their dignity, 
while, they are exercising the functions of 
their oltic.e; and the figure of which is 
also borne in their coat of arms. When, 
bestowing the blessing upon the people, 
tliev take th'- sniff into their own hands. 
It w as originally ;t shepherd's cyook, the 
bishops being rcf.-.'rd.ed as the pastors of 
their dibcesi s. By <Ji gives the bumh’o 
emblem became highly adorned, and was 
made of costly materials. Artists like 
Benvenuto Cellini and Giovanni da jBo- 
lojitiu were employed to make it. The 
investiture of the bishop is indicated by 
the dels very' of the crosier. Some say 
that the <-.,-<.sii r wa.- originally only a sim¬ 
ple siaig which, from the earliest times, has 
been given as’ ui! emblem of authority to 
judires, kings', <S. c. Tn conformity to this 
explanation. Si. Isidore says that bishops 
hear the stall* because ii*ey have the right 
to eon-ec; the enimr, and tin: duty to sup¬ 
port, th'- weak. This excess of splendor 
lavshed in later tunes upon this instru- 
i.ieir. :;:.;ve iC'.’-isi.-iti to the follevving sa- 
f rVai !;:•< - : 

\'jr !’■> .'v : ih; a'or, 

< ■ ».■(. .M.'.'C (T>: 

.l/.i: irs tni.r. 

* .. .a.,' dr hoix. 

Cross : >ci- siiaieh; body laid at any 
angle upon aunthc-: the ensign or om- 
Idem of ih.- < 'hristi.pi religion, as lifting :i 
representation <,>f the instrument of pun- 
kslimi nl. on which Jesus Christ siiflcrod 
death from the Jews; the form in which 
many churches and cathedrals are built. 
Tit-' cross- of the. ancients was simply tf 
pie-— of wood, fastened across a tree or 
upright post, on which were executed 
criminals of the very worst class. After 
flic crucifixion of Jesus, mid the exten¬ 
sion of the Ghrisrian religion, the cross was 
assumed as the ensign of his followers.- 
The cross wfjs used emblematically • lw- 
foro tlie Christian era. Upon a multitude 
.of med.-d'i and ancient monuments, are to 
lie found crosses placed in the hands of 
statues of Victory, and of figures of em¬ 
perors, It was also placed upon a globe, 
which, ever since the days of Augustus, 
has licen the sign of the empire of tho' . 
world and the image of victory. The*.- 
shields, the cuirasses, tho helmets, the im-' 
perial cap, were all tints decorated. The 
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cross has also been often stamjied upon, 
the reverses of tnonby, as is proved by, 
the old English game of cross and pile. 
The coins struck at Cdnstantinopfe, und 
those of the Franks from the time of 
' Clovis, were also thus marked. Exatu- 
>les of these are given in the dissertation 
»y Ducange, Sur Its MldmUes Byzantines , 

' and in’the treatise by J.e Blanc, Sur trs 
Jtfimnaies lie I'ntnre. Tlw* cross is now 
the universal Christian emblem, being 
used upon the arms and banners of the 
soldier, the vestments of the priest, and 
in the armorial hearings of nobles. H'lio 
(bruts of cathedrals, and oiled the pat¬ 
terns of their pavements, ure adapted to 
die representation of the cross, which is 
also sculptured and elevated upon tombs 
and sepulchres. Sculptured crosses of 
varirfus descriptions, elevated upon hand¬ 
some pedestals, were formerly erected in 
cemeteries ami market-places, to designate 
peculiar events; as the queen's crosses at 
Northampton, Waltham, &e. Very line 
ones are still to he seen in many parts of 
Great Britain, and particularly in Ireland. 
In order to understand the meaning of 
the sign of the cross among the iirst 
Christians, it must be kept in mind, that 
the cross was in their lime an instrument 
of infamous punishment, like the gallows' 
at present, mid that they assumed . this 
sign to show that they gloried in being' 
tiie followers of Christ, notwithstanding 
the infamy which had been attempted to 
lie throw;n iqxm him, liy the manner of 
his execution. The custofn of making 
tile sign of the cross, in memory of Jesus, 
may lie traced to the .‘Id century of our era. 
Constantine the Great, had crosses erected 
in public places, in palaces and churches. 
This emperor is generally supposed to 
have been the first who ordered- the 
cross to be used as the sign or emblem 
under which lie would fight and con¬ 
quer, in remembrance, of the miraculous 
appearance of a cross in the heavens. 

A certain legend relates that, before, his' 
battle with Maxentius, a cross appeared to 
him, 1 tearing the words T»ur V n ,, (Under 
this thou slialt conquer, In lu>c signo timers), 
in consequence of which he had a stand¬ 
ard made bearing this image, and called 

• taharum. It-was customary, in his time, to 
paint a cross at the entrance of a house, 
to denote that it belonged to a Christian. 

• Subsequently, the churches were, for the 
greater part, built in the form of this in¬ 
strument. But'it did not-liecome an ol>- 
jeet of adoration, until the, empress Hele¬ 
na (Constantine’s mother) found a cross 
in Palestine, which was believed to lx; 


tin? ojfe on which Cljrist Suffered, and 
. conveyed ft {/art of it to Constantinople. 
This is the origin of the festival of the 
finding of the cross, which the Catholic 
church celebrates on the third of May'. 

' Standards and wbujmuis were now orna¬ 
mented with it, and the' emperor llerae- 
lins thought he had recovered tin; palla¬ 
dium of his empire, when he gained pos¬ 
session of a pio*t*of the iniwmw, in »MH, 
wliibli had fallen into the hands of the Per¬ 
sians, in tilti. In memory of this event, die 
li'stival of the exaltation of the cross was 
' instituted, ljh'nieiius having caused the 
cross to be erected at Jerusalem, on mount 
Calvary. This (estival is celebrated on 
tne 1-It’ll of September. It is tvnmrkahle 
how this holy relic became rmijjipliid. 
Numberless ehtirches possessed snmt; 
jxirts of it, the miraculous power of which 
was said to have been proved by the most 
astonishing facts: and many persons nc - 
tuully believed that it could lie infinitely 
divided .without decreasing, it was iii 
vaiirtliat the Iconoclasts, who condemned 
the worship of images, attempted to over¬ 
throw the adoration of the cross. The. 
crucifix was considered as a principal oh 
jeet of worship, in preference to the im¬ 
ages of the saints, and, in compliance with 
the teachings of John of Damascus, was 
adored, during the 7th century, in all the 
churches of the East. That the West' 
al.-o a-cribcd a mysterious power to this 
symbol, is evident from the use which 
was made of it in the, trials “hy the judg¬ 
ment of God,"’ in the middle nges. Them 
never has existed any sign, which has 
been so often repeated in works of art as 
the cross. This may he ascribed, in part, 
to its limn being applicable to many more, 
purposes than those of oilier emblems; 
such, for instance, as the, crescent. The 
distinguishing cipher of the Jesuits is 

HIS, which signifies In lute crure, salu.i, or 

Jfsus, in Greek letters, and abbreviated. 
Crosses have been the badge of inimltcr- 
less orders, military and civil. To make 
the sign of the cross, is thought hy many 
people, in Catholic, countries, a defence 
against evil spirits,' evil influences, jin:. 
Tin; Greeks make this sign. constantly, 
hurdly taking a glass of raJnf without 
signing the cross over it. Catholic bish¬ 
ops, archbishops, abbots and abliesscs 
wear a small golden cross. The Catholic 
benediction is generally performed by 
making the sign of the cross over the 
object. Then; are different kinds of 
crosses, us the common cross, -J-, St. An¬ 
il row’s cross, X, &,c. (See tlie article Jid- 
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nation.) Two eons, of crosses arc used 
fyr the form? of churches, the Creek. and 
the Lathi. The <»rc«W cross has ito arm 4 
at right angles, ami. all of equal length; 
whereas the Cutin cross has imp of its 
limbs much longer titan the other three. 
Brattinnte originally designed St. Peters 
fora Latin eposs; .MichiydtAngelo reduced, 
it to the proportions ol the Creek cross ; 
hut Carlo Mttdenio again elongated it to 
the ‘original diinen.siotis of ftniinante. 
The cathedral of St. PuulV, London, is a 
Latin cross, with its hast* sptVnd In a sort 
of second transept, which increases the 
breadth of the western front. » 

Cross, in Impti-m. lit the administra¬ 
tion of ilje ordinance of baptism, tin* 
praetiee of making the' sign of-'the 
cross on the forehead of" the person Imp- 
ti/.ed, was adopted at an early .period, 
though not enjoined by any express 
command, or sanctioned by any known 
example in scripture. The use oil the 
cross, indeed, was very frequent in the 
primitive ages oft 'hrisiianity. Such was 
the respect paid to it, that it formed, 
n one mode or anoiher, fi distingiii.-hing 
(.art of the civil ami religious ccivmotm s 
of those tim<*s. 'Die lirsl Christian writs r 
who mentions it in connexion with bap¬ 
tism, is Terlullinn. who wrote ailer the 
middle of the "2.1 century. This writer 
says (A; Coe. Mil. e. *2), tliar “at every’ 
setting out, nr cutty 14*011 business, v.beli¬ 
ever we conic in or git mil from any 
plaeej when we dress tin - it journey, win n 
we go into a hath, when we co to meat, 
when tiie eandlcs are brottgln in. w lieu 
we lie down or sit down, and whatever 
business we have, we make ou i,ur litre- 
beads flic sign of the cross;’’ and. speak¬ 
ing of baptism, in his (realise l)i Cum. 
ftesur., lie says, “the flesh is signed tba: 
tin* soul may be forlif.ed.” 

Cross-bra rr.r (porh-rroix, rrw iis, /•:, in 
the Koinaii Catholic church. the chaplain 
of an archbishop, or a primate, who bears 
a cross Indore him bn ,-oleum occasions'. 
The pope has the ero-is home bm'bre him 
every where; a patriarch an\ win re out 
of-Rome;, and priinatfcs, metropolitans, 
and those who have :i right to the palPuin, 
fhntughrMit their respective jurisdictions, 
(ire gory XI forbade till patriarchs and. 
prelates to have it Ivorno in the presence, 
of cardinals. A prelate hears a single 
cross, it patriarch tt double cross, and the 
pope h triple one on his arms. 

Cross-bar Si tor are shots with iron 
bars crossing through them, sometimes 
standing out t> or 8 inches at both sides. 
They are used at sen tor injuring the etie- 
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, ttiv’s rigging,-and in sieges, for destroying ■ 
ilk; palisades in«the covert-way, ditches, 
&r. , ‘ 

Cross-Bow, or A'a»si.itcR; formerly u 
vt:rv eontiiion wenpou for shooting, but not * 
long used in war after the invention of 
fire-arms. It is a strong wooden or steel 
Itow, fixed to a stock, stretched by the 
' spanner, and shut oil' by .the trigger fixed 
to rW sloek. All kinds of weapons, in 
which the ho-,v was fastened to tjio stock, 

■ wvy called rmss-buicx, some of wifich 
were attached tti carriages, and drawn’ by 
horses. There' was a small bind, from ■ 
which were shot little halls. To the 
larger sort were attached instruments liir 
holding the bow. Tin re are some socie¬ 
ties still existing in Germany, who exer¬ 
cise with tie* nissjlimv ; for instance, in 
\ix-tu-<'hapelle. (riet .7 rriu n/.) 

Cross Lx\ mi.xatio.s : tiie examination 
of witness called by one [tarty, hy the 
opposite party or tii 1 -' comi.se!. 

t'l.-oss I'iki:. in tii'- art of war, is when, 
the Imes of fire, from two or more piirts 
of, a work, C’-oss one another. It is 
frequently made use of to prevent an. 
lioimV pu: log tiiroi.'idf a defile. The 
flanks as well as the feces of two adjoin¬ 
ing bastions. alTbrd the means of cross 
.ii'.' v 'is do a|.-o the faces of two adjoining 
redoubts. 

< j.u'u it, William, in bis infancy a mu-‘ 
steal prodig * } wit? bom at .Norwich, Eng., 
Jub •>. 177.,. I »is lather, a carpenter, had 
made it lit 1 1<> organ lor his amusement, 
and. one evenintt. w hen a friend was play¬ 
ing on tin; instrument, and singing at the 
same fane, the chikl became so excited, 
that the parents were anxious to account 
lor the can e: 1 heir surprise was extreme,. 
when they n marked tlic delight xxilh 
which ilie child touched the keys, when 
his mother carried him to the organ. 
Tie* following morning, his tiither placed 
him at tlic instrument, when he rej mated 
several passages lioni airs which he hail ■ 
I'.- an! pcribrined. After this, the boy was 
permitted to play oh tie - organ, when¬ 
ever he was inclined. ;tlb' learnt different 
;.irs With facility, mid often intermixed 
passages of Ids own composition, which 
were always harmonious, as lie had a 
natural aversion to discords. This prodi¬ 
gy of two years old was frequently called 
on to amuse the puhlie by his extraordina¬ 
ry talent. In Novel ill ter, 1778,his mother, 
took hint to Cambridge, and, in December, 
tft London, where the hoy excited universal 
astonishment hy his performance on the 
, organ. In 1778, he played Indore the 
court of 8t. James w ith great applause, 

* I M 
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'Ills infantine, playful manner prepossess- 
ingevery one in l»is favor;, Whatever ho had 
once hoard he could repeat, and often with 
variations. In every other respect, Crotch 
was a perfect child, animated, petuluutj 
sometimes obstinate, and of a weak frame. 
He now received regular instruction, first 
at Cambridge, then ill the college of St. 
Mary, at Oxford. Here lie was chosen - 
organist, in his 18th year, and likewise 
studied drawing ami painting, in which 
he made rapid progress. Alter he hud 
lieen appointed doctor and prolesstil* in 
Oxford, lie proceeded to-London, where- 
Ik; delivered lectures on music in the 
Royal and Surry institution, mnl gave 
lessons on the, piano during lit) years. lip 
now lives nt Fulham, near London, and 
has not appeared in public for several 
years. He is 11 well informed ami modest 
man. llis musical publications consist of 
arrangements of compositions for the pi¬ 
ano-forte from the first masters, and an in¬ 
teresting collection of characteristic pieces 
lor the different musical styles of eompo-- 
sition, entitled Specimens of various Styles 
of Music (<‘) vols., folio). Only one work • 
of his has created a sensation amongst the 
musical connoisseurs in Kngliuid—Ins ora¬ 
torio called Palestine. It is evident that 
Crotch has more capacity for acquiring 
than' inventing. 

Crotona, also Croto, in ancient ge¬ 
ography ; a Creek republic in Magna 
tineeia, or South Italy. Livy gives the 
circumference of the city of Crotona at 
12,000 paces. This city was famous for 
producing the strongest ulfdetrc. ■ Milo, 
e. g., was born here. Under the lio- 
. mans, Crotona was infamous for luxury 
' and dissoluteness. The ruins of this 
place, are still to Is* seen above Capq della 
Colonna. 

Croton Oil is expressed from the 
seeds of an Fast Indian plant, the croton 
tiglium, and is otic of tin; most valuable 
of die late additions to the materia medi- 
' ca. It is so strongly purgative, that one 
drop is a full dose; mid half a drop will 
sometimes produce a powerful eflbet. It 
is also found to produce the same efleet 
whpn rubbed upon the tongue, or even 
upon the skin. It is so active, that it 
should never Ik- used but under the direc¬ 
tion of an experienced physician. In'the 
• hands of such, it is of greut value, as its 
small bulk and insipid taste render it ser¬ 
viceable in cases in which.no common 
medicine, can be used, and its great powfcr 
makes 4 it operate when other medicined 
fail; It has lieen given to the extent of 
b or 10 drops, in a bad case of ileus, which 


it cinvd, withour producing any bud symp¬ 
toms. It should, however, la- used with 
great caution. 

Chiotje; a disease dial mostly attacks 
infants, who are suddenly seized with u 
diflicuJfy of brenlliing and a crimping 
noise; it is an inflammation of the mu¬ 
cous niombrarq; jtf the windpipe, induc¬ 
ing the secretion of a yely tenacious, 
eongulable lymph, wliicli lines the air 
passages ami impedes respintfion. 'Flic 
croup does not appear to he contagious, 
•wlrntevrr softie physicians uuiy think to 
tlio contrary; hut it sometimes prevails 
epidemically. It seems, however, poeii- 
linr to some families; and a child, having 
once been attacked, is very liable to a 
retiftn. It is eonfmeil to young children, 
and has never been known to atturk a 
person arrived at the age of puberty. The, 
application of cold seems to be the gen¬ 
eral eatise which produces this disorder, 
imdf therefore it occurs more frequently in 
the winter and spring than in the oilier 
seasons. It lias been said, that it is most 
prevalent near the sea-coast; but it is 
frequently met with in inland situations, 
and partieularly those which are marshy. 
Some days pre\ ions to an attack of the 
disease, the child appears drowsy, inac¬ 
tive and fretful; the eyes are somewhat, 
suffused and lierivy ; and there is a cough, 
which, from the first, has a peculiarly 
shrill sound; this, in the course of two 
days, becomes more violent and trouble¬ 
some, and likewise mop; shrill. F.very 
fit of coughing agitates the patient very 
much; the face is flushed and swelled, 
the eyes are protuberant, a general tremor 
takes place, aiul there is a kind of convul¬ 
sive endeavor to renew respiration at the 
Host; of each fit. As the disease ad¬ 
vances, a constant difficulty of breathing 
prevails, ahd the head is thrown hack in 
the agony of attempting to esca|H* stiflb- 
ention. There, is not only an unusual 
sound produced by the cough (something, 
between the yelping and barking of a dog), 

1 but respiration is performed with a hissing 
noise, as if the windpipe was closed up 1 
1 by some slight, spongy substance. ‘The. 
cough is generally dry; but if any thing 
is spit tip, it has either a purulent appear¬ 
ance, or seems to consist of films resem¬ 
bling jHjrtions of a membrane. - Where 
great nausea and frequent retchings pre¬ 
vail, coagulated matter of the same nature 
is brought up.- With those, symptoms, 
there is much thirst, mid an uneasy sense 
of heat over the whole body, a continual 
inclination to change from place, to place, 
great restlessness, and frequency of the 
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pulse. Jn ari advanced staffs of the dis- 
c.isi', respiration lieeomes more strain Ions, 
and is performed with still greater diffi¬ 
culty, lasing repeated at longer |ieriods, 
and with greater exertions, until, at last, it 
reuses entirely. The croup frequently 
proves fatal by sutloentioii, induced either 
by spasm affecting the glottis, or by a 
quantity, of tilhtter blocking up the air pas¬ 
sages ; hot. when it terminates in heulth, 
it is by a resolution of the inflammation, 
by a censing of the spasms, and by a fits: 
expectoration of the matter fcxuding from 
i be trachea, or of the crusts formed then*, 
’fin: disease has, in a few instances, tes- 
n/mated fatally within ‘il hours alter its 
aiuiek ; but it more usually happens, that 
where it proves Ihlal, it inns on'to the 
4th or 5th day.' Where considerable jxir- 
tioos of tin* membranous films, firmed on 
the surface of the trachea, arc thrown up, 
lit** is sometimes protracted for a day or 
two longer than would otherwise pave 
happened. Dissections of children, who 
have died of tin: croup, have mostly shown 
a pretCriiamrAJ membrane, lining the whole 
internal surliioo of the upper part of the 
trachea, which may always b • - a -ep- 
ar.ijeil from the proper inembrun •. There 
is likewise usually tumid a good deal of 
mucus, with a mixture of pus. In me wind¬ 
pipe and ils ramifications. The treat¬ 
ment of this disease must be conducted on 
the strictly antiphlogistic plan, ft will 
eon,nionly he proper..w here the patient is 
no T wry young, to begin by taking blood 
focii the arm or the jugular vein : several 
leeches should be applied along the fore 
part of the neck.' it will then be right to 
give a nauseating emetic, i[>cruciiuiihn 
with tnrtari/.cd antimony, or with squill, irt 
divided doses; this may he followed up 
ly eatliavtics, diaphoretic-'. digitalis, ike. 
I .arge blisters ought to be applied near the 
a dec ted part, and a discharge, kept up by 
savin cerate, <ir omer stimulant dressing. 
Mercury, carried speedily to salivation, 
lias iti several instances arrested the prog- 
ri ss of the di-ease, when it appeared pro¬ 
ceeding to a fatal termination. As I ho 
inflammation is declining, it. is very im- 
p-ortaiit that free expectoration should lake 
place. This may be promoted by nauseat¬ 
ing medicines, by inhaling steam, and by 
stimulating gargles, tor which the decoc¬ 
tion of sencka is particularly* recommend¬ 
ed. Where there is much wheezing, an 
occasional emetic may relieve the patient 
considerably, and, under symptoms of 
threatening suffocation, the operation of 
broiichotomy has sometimes saved lit*:. 
Should fits of spasmodic difficulty of 


breathing occur in the latter periods of 
the disease, opiujn, joined with diapho¬ 
retics, would lie moat likely to do good. 
Mupolcon, on the occasion of die death 
.of his nephew, the prince of HoUand, of 
Uiis disease, offered a premium of 12,000 
, francs for the lu st treatise on the croup. 
Of ft’{essays, which were presented to tho 
comniiuee of 12 members assembled tor 
the "examination at Paris, in 1811, two 
were acknowledged as the best, one by 
lurinc, in Geneva, and tfie otlier by Albers, 
of firemen, between whom the prize was 
divided. 

t 'Roes.vz, John. Peter de, a celebrated 
mathematician and philosopher, xvas bom 
at Lausanne, in IfiiiO. lie early distin¬ 
guished himself by his progress in mathe¬ 
matics and philosophy, under able pro¬ 
fessors at Geneva and Lausanne, apply¬ 
ing himself particularly to the writings of. 
Descartes. In 1(182, he went to the uni¬ 
versity of Leyden, and thence proceeded 
to Paris, where he became acquainted 
with the celebrated tlither Malebranclio, 
who, with other celebrated men, vainly 
endetiyored to convert him to the Catholic 
religion. On returning to his native coun¬ 
try, he was ordained minister, appointed 
honorary professor, and remained pastor 
of the einireh at Lausanne. In ho 

was made professor of Greek and of phi¬ 
losophy in the academy of Lausanne, ap¬ 
pointed rector in I7()ti, and again in 1722. 
In 17*2-1, he was chosen mathematical and 
philosophical professor tit the university at 
Groningen. Ju 1732, he was nominated 
counsellor of embassies to the king of 
Swollen, and, in 1737, elected professor 
of philosophy and mathematics at Lau¬ 
sanne. His works are distinguished for 
learning, liberality and acuteness. The 
principal are, A System of Reflections that 
may contribute to the Illustration ami 15.x- 
teusioti of Knowledge, or a new Essay on 
Logic fm. <i vols., I2nio., 1741); Summa 
Logh rt (1724) ; a Treatise on Education; 
Kjc iiinai thi Pyrrhonisms' aiu-ien ef. mo- 
dtrne.; Geonut rie ties Ugnes el ties Surfaces 
rertilijrucs ei eirculairrs ; Kiamen de /’/&-, 
sai dr 3/. Pope ; CommeiUaire sur la Tra- 
dltetion de l'Kssni de .11. Pope, dr VAbbe do. 
Risnrl; Trails du lteau a Treatise on 
the Human Eiiderstanding. . 

Crow {eorru.i, L.); a genus of birds 
remarkable for their gregarious niul preda¬ 
tory habits, distinguished by the following 
characters: The bill is straight, convex 
■and compressed, being covered at its base 
by incumbent, bristly feathers; the upper 
inaudible is curved at tip, the lower is a 
little shorter, eurinuted on both sides, and 
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slightly ascending at' the • extremity ; the 
nostrils are placed on the base of tnc hill, 

■ and are patulous, though covered by tho 
incumbent feathers; tho tongue is short, 
.cartilaginous, acute and bifid at tip; the 
tarsus scarcely exrqcda the middle too in*. 
' lengtii; tins toes arc separated almost to 
the base, ami the middle one is the longest; 
the nails tire moderate, {tainted, hollow 
Ixjneath, and sharp-edged, the hind ‘one 
being generally longest; the wings are 
sulHilongaied, aeute, the first primary short, 
third or fourth longest"; the tail consists of 
twelve feathers. Four species of this 
genus, as at present restricted, an; found 

• in North America—rtlio raven (C. romjr );. 

the crow [C. rorom ): fish-crow (C. otttri- 
J.-; and Clark's crow (('. rolumhin- 
/.un). These and other members of the 
genus arc very extensively spread over 
the glolie, and an’ almost, equally distin¬ 
guished for their remarkable sagacity, ami 
tiic •amount of mischief which’they occa¬ 
sion where they are yerv numerous. The 
raven is by no means common in the Mid¬ 
dle States of the rnion, but is found in 
considerable numbers, in the viriqity of 
the northern lakes, anil the inVrior of the 
Union. This is fin large * ■;•■•%•; of its. 
t.ii c, very iirtl-* i>:f rior : a com¬ 

ic in cock, bring ‘it; inchi - m !cng;}t and 

rc than M feet from the i.p of"one wing 
to 'but of the other. The plumage is of a 
yi rj glossy black, with some reflection- - 
i>'"i'lii;.-h purple on the Irnck. The fi niale 
is less purely black than the male, and a 
Inti* smaller. 'I'he raven, when on the 
g;aurnl. marches at a grave and stalely 
pace : Ids liivorite haunts are the vast soli¬ 
tudes of rocks and forests, whence he sel¬ 
dom emerges except railed by hunger, 
and then never in large lloeks. Jik<* the 
ciow-:. The ordinary |i>od of the raven, 
•and that whirl, lie prefers, is putrefying 
fib'Sind matter, which this bird discovers, 
by the aeuteue-s i.f* his sense of smelling, 
Rt great distances, and flies m rite fi'a-t 
with unerring precision. When rniTion 
is not itttuiuable, the raven feeds oil various 
fruits, insects, dead lish, ike. .fudging' by 
.’tile habits of the crow and other kindred 
species. There is no question but the ra¬ 
ven, when pressed by hunger, will kill 

• small birds or other animals coming with¬ 
in its reach. They have, been known to 
pluck th$ eyes out of the beads of lambs 
nnil sick animals unable to drive them 
away. Birds so voracious and destruc¬ 
tive cannot be regarded otherwise thaia 
injurious in a poor country, though in a 
rich one, their services, as scavengers and 
destroyers of the lnrves of" noxious insi cts. 


might more, than counterbalance their 
mischief* Like most of tlicir tribe, ra¬ 
vens have a considerable talent lor imi¬ 
tating sounds, and may be taught to pro¬ 
nounce words with remarkable distinct¬ 
ness. When domesticated, they liec.onu 
very bold and. impudent, fearless of dogs 
or cats, and fifairing fiercely with them 
when provoked: sometimes, indeed, I heir 
insolence renders them dangerous iiinmt.es, 
as they will wound children, and even 
grown persons, with their powerful bill. 
They also participate in the disposition 
common to most of their fraternity, to 
steal and bide pieces of money, plate, and 
other shining objects, which cannot be of 
the slightest use to the purloiner. Tin 
raven is a model of. conjugal fidelity, hav¬ 
ing but one female, to whom be remain., 
attached, most probably, for life. Obser¬ 
vations were made on one pair by lord 
Boss, during flO years, and there can be 
but ljttle doubt, that the union was only 
interrupted by dentil. Their nests un¬ 
commonly placed in chinks of rocks, lofty 
old vvalis, or the tops of tall, insulated 
trees, and are . made externully of roots 
and branches of shrubs; a second layer i.- - ' 
then (bn i led of animal bones, or oilier hard 
materials, and ibis is covered with a bed 
of soft gru.-s or moss. About the month 
of March, the female lays or t> pale- 
green and bluish eggs, speckled with very 
numerous spots and touches of a darker 
color. The incubation continues tor :20 
days, and both parents |iurticipatc in it. 
Tlie male also dclciuls the nest rourugi - 
oitsly against the approach of hawks ami 
oilier birds of prey, and provides Jbr the 
subsistence of his companion. The youu« 
remain with {lu; parents throughout tin- 
slimmer succeeding their hatching, and. 
when able ti> provide for themselves, arc 
sent oil’ to establish new colonies else ■ 
where. 'I’lie flight of the raven is very 
lofty, and its power of wing great, so ilia: 
it is able to pass pver immense spaces in a 
short, time.—FeVv birds are more numerous 
and annoying to tlie farmers of the Atlan¬ 
tic Slates than the common crow (ra¬ 
mie), which,, throughout a considerate 
I tart of the year, collects in astonishingly 
large lloeks,and makesdestnteti vo descents 
upon newly-planted maize and other grain. 
In litis species, it seems as it’all the (oil 
propensities of the race wen; united and 
augmented. Kxeeodiiigly cunning in de- 

* III England. the rook {('■ ./fwgi/rgw*) is not 
allowed to hr killed, mid 11 large rookery is con¬ 
sidered a valuable appendage to an estate. The 
young are obtained from the nest, and considered 
- vety tine for the table, . 
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lofting every contrivance intended for their 
destruction, they are rarely destroyed to any 
groat extent, except in seasons of excessive 
and long-pratructed eoltl weather. Then 
{as during the winner of 1828—!)) vast nuin- 
Ixjrw perish from starvation, since, the earth, 
brooks, rivers and ba> s lining completely 
locked up, all their sources of supply are 
cut off. At such times, their hunger is so 
distressing at? to force ui<?m to the most 
« xiraordinary exertions, and they devour 
substances, which nothing but excessive 
hunger could induce any animal to swal¬ 
low. During the hard winter alluded 
In. immense llocks were observed passing 
linm the direction of the famous roosting 
place in the vicinity of Uristol, Pa. (partic¬ 
ularly noted by Wilson), towards the 
shores of Us* sea and bay, and returning 
f gularly in the afternoon. Thousands 
upon thousands, for several hours, moved 
heavily along in a broad, irregular liuo ; 
and, f oul the numbers found dead in the 
fields, it is most probable that, durin.f the 
Severest weather, hot little benefit resulted 
from (heir long diurnal pilgrimage. The 
eominon crow is voracious at all times, 
and nearly, if not quite, as omnivorous as 
tin; brown nit. Grain of all sorts, but 
espeeially Indian coni, insects, carrion, 
eggs, fisli„yoiutg birds, the young of vari¬ 
ous domestic fowls, and even young pigs, 
are sought for engi rly, and devoured with 
avidity. This species, from the peculiar 
euellonce of its siglu, smell and hearing, 
by which it is very early warned of ap¬ 
proaching danger, is very audacious, fre¬ 
quently coming close to the tarm-honscs 
in searcli of prey, and persevering in ef¬ 
forts to roll the hens of their chickens, 
until successful. 'file writer has wit¬ 
nessed several times, in the. state of Ma¬ 
ry land, where erows an* fir too abun¬ 
dant, the pertinacity of one .of these rob¬ 
bers in attempting to seize a yofuig chick¬ 
en, notwithstanding fhe fierce defence 
made by the. hen. His approaches ap¬ 
peared *° have in view the withdrawal of 
the lien ton little distance from the brood ; 
then, taking advantage of his wings, he 
would fly suddenly over her, anil seize tin; 
dark, 'flic same attempts wen; fre¬ 
quently made upon the goose, with a view 
to seize her goslins, lint the vigilant gan¬ 
der, though sorely fatigued' by his strug¬ 
gles, never failed to defeat a single crow: 
il was otherwise, however, when two or 
more united for the purpose of feasting on 
the young. It is not tui uncommon tiling 
for farmers to lie under the'necessity of 
replanting corn several times in the spring, 
and, when it is just rising above the ground. 
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to be obliged to keep several persons con¬ 
tinually on guard in the fields. " When the 
com has shot up an inch or two ubovo the 
surface, a host of\heso blank-coated plun¬ 
derers invade the fields, and, having posted 
sentinels in several commanding situa¬ 
tions, march regularly along the corn- 
rows, drawing up the grain, pulling skil¬ 
fully by the shoot, and then swallowing 
this germinating corn. Among the most 
successful cxfM-rimcnls made to prevent 
the crows from doing this mischief is that 
of coating the seed corn with a mixture 
of tAr, oil, and u small quantity of slacked 
lime, in [lewder. The ingredients being 
mixed ill a tub, the seed corn is stirred in 
il until each grain receives a tfiorough 
coating of the mixture. This preparation, 
as it necessarily keejis the grain from 
being readily afflicted by moisture, is found 
to retard the germination about three days. 
In the instance we witnessed of the trial 
of this preventive, it was fully successful; 
fin-, although tiie field was daily visited by 
hosts of crows, they were content with 
[lulling up enough corn, in various places, 
to he satisfied that it was, throughout, 1 
equally unpalatable. During their breed¬ 
ing season, which is in the spring months, 
the llocks spread over a great extent of 
country, and build their nests of small 
sticks, lined with grass, in lofty trees, 
•“boosing the most remote and difficult of 
approach, 'fhe young, generally, are two 
ill number, and. until fully fledged, are 
most solicitously protected by their pa¬ 
rents. When tin* joung crows first begin 
to receive lessons in flying, nothing is 
more remarkable and affecting than the 
efforts made hr preserve them, by the 
parents, w belt a gunner approaches the 
vicinity. Kvery artifice is employed to 
call attention away from the young, which 
serin to comprehend the directions or calls 
of their parents, and remain perfectly 
silent and motionless. In the mean while, 
the lather and mother fly towards the 
gunner, taking care not ‘to remain an in¬ 
stant in one place, and, by the most vo¬ 
ciferous outcries, deprecate his cruelty. 
These efforts being continued, their vol¬ 
untary exposure, and the eagerness with 
which they fly about u particular spot, an; 
almost always successful in withdrawing 
the sportsman from the place where the 
young actually are. As soon oft they have 
succeeded in leading hint to a sufficient 
distance, they cease their accents of dis¬ 
tress, fly a little farther from their' young, 
and from a lolly perch, which enables 
them to watch all around, utter an occa¬ 
sional cry, which one may readily im-‘ 
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agine to bo intended for the direction wd^btaainc common In some ©iu*>s f 
omfouragemont of their offspring. The wreaths -wore oven made of wool, 
.most successful mode of destroyingcroW%, Wrfcathsof ivy and amethyst were worn, 
is tliat of in vading tlietif in their oxtepsivo . by tlfo Greeks, on the head, neck ithd 
donnitories during Uic night Whenthey;- breast, 'at entertainments, with a view to 
have selected a pine thicket, or other dens© prevent drunkenness. Mnesitlieus and 
‘ nieeo of wood, for a roosting place, they' Callimachus, Wo Greek physicians, wrofc 

■ it _iHWiiit wnoni In Mtir «r\t,«u IkAnUn ■ ■ r«a# tlk/ki • 


piece of wood, tor a roosting placo, they. GalJimachua, two Greek physiciany, wrote 
rejtoir thither with great regularity. Every entire liooks on wreaths, nod their imsli- 
cvening, vast flocks come sailing to the cal virtues. Corpses were covered with 
retreat, and the trees arc literally covered wreaths arid *^ecn branches. Lovers 
. and bowed down. When tho state, of adorned with wreaths and ilowem tlui 
Maryland received crow scalps in pay- doors of tSicir mistresses, and even cup- 
inciit of taxes, at three cents each, putties fives, who were to lie sold ns slaves; wore* 
were frequently made to attack the crow wreaths; bunco the phrase 'sub corona rc- 
- roosts. Gunners were stationed at various nire or waders. Tlie lieasts sacrificed to 
'parts, surrounding the roosts; tuid all those the gods were also crowned. Wreaths, 
of one division fired at once; tho slaughter in process of time, were inodo of metal, in 
gvas necessarily dreadful, ■ ami those re-, imitation of flowers, or of the fillet which 
nwinirig unhurt, liewildered h>’ tile dark- the.priest won: round his head when ho 
ness, the flashing and report of the guns, sacrificed, which was called This 


niaining unhurt, liewildered by tile dark- the.priest won: roun 
ness, the flashing and report of the guns, sacrificed, which wai 
and the distressing cries of their coni|>an- attribute of distincfii 
ions, flew bttt to a little distance, and set- .by the kings, when 
tied near another party of gunners. As persons tlio temporal 
soon as they were fairly at rest, die same Anting the various 
tragedy was reacted and repeated, until in use among the < 
the approach of ,day or the fatigue of. were the following: 


attribute of distinction was early adopted 
■by the kings, when they united in their 
persons the temiHiml and spiritual power. 
Anting the various crowns mid wreatlis 
in use among the Greeks and Homans. 


their destroyers caused a cessation. Tho 
wounded were then despatched by knock¬ 
ing them on the head or vt ringing their 
necks, and die hill, with so much of the 
skull as 1 passed for a scalp, was cut off 
and strung for the payment of the ia\- 
gathorer. The poor people, who had no 
taxes to pay, disposed of their crow seuljis 
to the store-keepers, who purchased them 
at radier a lower rate. This preiniiiin has 
long litH'n discontinued, and the iiuiii'mt 
of these marauders is, hi many parts of 
that state, <juit»- large enough to require Its 
reestablishment. 


Corona agonottuUirnm; the reward of 
the victor in die great gymnastic games. , 

Cirroiui nureti (die golden crown); dm 
reward of remarkable bravery. 

Corona re sirens is ; given to him who 
first, entered the camp of the enemy. 

Corona ririra (sec Civic Crotrn ); one of 
the highest military rewards. It was give*, 
to him who bad saved die life of a citizen. 

Corona con rival is ; tho wreath worn at 
feasts. 

Corona muralis; giveft Ivy the got rend 
to the soldier who first scaled the enemy’s 
wall. ’ 


Crown. In the early ages, when men 
were fond of expressing ail their feelings 
by outward signs, a wreath of flowers or 
leaves was naturally one of the first em¬ 
blems of honor or of joy. Such was fhc 
ornament of tho priest in du* performance 
of sacrifice, of the hero on his return from 
Victoiy, of die bride at her nuptials, and 
of die guests at a feast, 'fhc ancient my¬ 
thology, which gave every thing a distinct 
lieginning and a poetical origin, ascribes 
tho invention of wreaths to Prometheus, 
who imitated, with (lowers, the fetters 
which he had home for his love to man¬ 
kind, whom ho hail created. According 
to J’liny, wreaths were first made of ivy, 
and Bacchus first won: them. In process 
of time, they were made of very different 
materials. Those worn by the Greeks at 
founts in honor of a divinity, wen: mails 
of the flowers of the plant consecrated to 
the god. Wreaths of roses afterwards 


Corona naUditia; u wreath which pa¬ 
rents hung up licfbrc the door at the birth 
of a child. It was made of iilive-braiicbe.s 
if’ the child was a boy, and of wool if 
girl. 

Corona narnlis, the next in rank aficr 
die civic, crown, was given to him who 
first boarded anil took an enemy’s vessel. 

Corona nvptiulis ; a erown or wreath 
worn by brides. The bridegroom, also, 
and bis relations, on ifee day of the wed¬ 
ding, adorned themselves with wreaths. 
At first, -the corona nvptialis was of flow¬ 
ers; afterwards, of gold or silver utul pre¬ 
cious stones. 

Corona obxidionalis : a reward given to 
him who delivered a besieged town, or a 
blockaded army. It was oik! of the high¬ 
est military honors, anil very seldom ob¬ 
tained. It was made of grass; if possible, 
of such us grow on the delivered place. 

Corona Iriumphalis; a wreath of laurel 
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which was given, ftv tho arnjW to tha m- ; Thus the crown 

peralor. lie wore It oh hie neuiFat the dotnqina are distinguished from the state 
.celebration of hi« triumpm *»««.«, —t-i—— r„ —„ - -iun.- 


Another, . or national dotnaL 
crown of gold, tjie material (pf.whfrh dice « even mode 

(coronmrium aurum) yen* furbished by the —'•— —* — 

Conquered cities, was carried. over the 
head of the general. The wreaths, con¬ 
ferred at the great games ofiQleecq, were 
. of diflerent kipds; at ibq/Atyinpio. gurries, 
of wild olive; at the Pythian games, of 
laurel; at tho Nemeau .games, fust of 
olive, then tff parsley ; at tho Isthmian 
•games, a wreath of pine leaves, afterwards, 
of parsley; subsequently pint? leaves were 

resinned. , _I 

Ill the middle ages, crowns became ex.- generally! also state officers, as in 
elusivcly appropriated to the royal find (German emjare, and still in H 
iutjieriul dignity; the . coronets of nobles The offices were generally heredita 
were otily borne* in their coats of aitns. 

•(See Coronet, also 7Wa.)' From the Jew - 
ish king being called, in the Scriptures, / lie 
anointed of the Lord, a kind of religions 
mystery and awe became attached to 
crowned heads, which, in most comithes, 
continues 1o the present day, though his¬ 
tory has shown us abundantly dial crowns 
often cover the heads of very weak or very 
wicked individuals, and that there is no 
great mystery about their origin ; some 
having been obtained by purchase, some 
by crime, some by grants from a more 
powerful prince, some by contract, some' 
by choice, but, on the whole, compara¬ 
tively lew in an honest wav. The iron 
crown of Lombardy, preserved at Monza, 
in the territory of Milan, is a golden crown 
set with precious stones, with which ill 
former times the Lombard kings were 
crowned, and, at a later, period, the Ro- 
lilaii-deniian emperors, when they wished 
to manifest their claims as kings of Lom¬ 
bardy. Au iron circle, made, according to 
the legend, out of a nail of Christ’s cross, 
which is fixed inside, gave rise lo the 
name. Agilulf, king of Lombardy, was 
the lirst person crow ned with it (in 5!K>). 

Charlemagne was crowned w ith it in 771. 

Napoleon pul it on his head in 1805, and 
established the order of the iron crown. 

In 1815, when Austria established the 
' Lomhardo-Veneiii*i kingdom, tin* empe- 
-rertidmiltcd the order of the iron crown 
among those of the Anstritui empire.— 

Crown is used, figuratively, lor the royal 
power, in coiitvadisiinctioii eitlicr to the. 
person of tin* iri.oiinreli, or to the body,of 
the nation, with its representatives, inte¬ 
rests, &.c. Thus, in modern times, the 
woni crown is used, on the I'airopeun con¬ 
tinent, to express lire rights and preroga¬ 
tives of tin* monarch considered as a part of 
•lie state, which includes all power*—flu* 


In France,« differ- 
tvoen the crown do- 
mains and the private domains of the 
king; the former are inrii<mahle, and.be ¬ 
long to tho reigning' monarch, whilst the 
aecond may lie treated like any other pri¬ 
vate property. 'The distinction between 
crown and staid*, of course, does hot exist irt 
pefFdfetly arbitrary governments^— Crowrt- 
ojjkers are certain officers at the courts of 
Eurokiean sovereigns. Formerly,- when, 
tho different branches of government-wyre 
not accurately defined,jhey were often, or 

the old 
Hungary, 
generally hereditary; but, 
of late years, they are almost exclusively 
attached to the court, the title, in a few 
cases, being connected with military digni¬ 
ties, an, for instance., in France, where civil 
and military grand officers of the crown 
have always existed. (Bee Dignitaries.) , 

Crown, in commerce ; a common name ' 
f>r coins of several nations, which are 
nhout tlte value of a dollar. (Bee Coins, 
Table of.) 

Crown, in an ecclesiastical sense, is used * 
for the tolisim*, the shaven spot on tho 
head of the Iiomun (■atholie. priests, where 
they received the ointment of consecra¬ 
tion. (See Tonsure.) 

Crown (Ii.ass, the best kind of Win¬ 
dow-glass, the hardest and most colorless, 
is made almost entirely of sand and al¬ 
kali and a link* lime, without load or 
any metallic oxide, except a very small 
quantity of manganese, anil sometimes of 
cobalt. Crown, glass is used, in connex¬ 
ion with flint glass, for dioptric instru¬ 
ments. in order to .destroy tho disagreeable 
efli-et of the aberration of colors. Roth 
kinds of glass are now made, in the high, 
est ji!Tfeelion, ill Renedictbenru (p. v.), 

>v here Reicheiilmeh’s tiirnons manufactory 
of optical instruments is situated. 

1 kovvn Oki’ick., The court of kings 
bench is divided into tho p/m side, and the 
crown side. In tin* plea side, it takes cog¬ 
nizance ufeirii causes? in the crown side, 
it takes cognizance of criminal causes, 
end is thereupon called the crown of¬ 
fer. * In the crown ofliee are. exhibited 
informations in the name, of the king, 
of which then* tire two kinds: It those 
which an* truly the king’s own suits, 
and filed, ex officio, by his own immediate •* 
officer, the uitorney-gi'iieral: ‘J. those in 
which, though the king is the nominal 
prosecutor, yet some private person, as a 
common informer, is the real one: these 
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are filed by the king’s coroner and attorney, 
usually called master of the. crown office. 

Crowk' Point ; u post-town in Essex 
county, New York, on lqko Chnmjdnin ; 
12.miles N. Tioondorogu, !k> N- Albany ; 
population, in 1S20, 1522; hit. 44° N.; 

ion. 72° yjK VV. This town received its 
name from a noted fortress, much ecle- 
bnltcd in (lie history of the American 
wars. The fortress, which*' is now in ru¬ 
ins, is situated in the north-east part of the 
township, on a point of land projecting 
’’ some distance into the’ lake, elevitted 47 
foot above the surface, and 15 miles .'forth 
of fort Tieonderoga. It was an e.vlen- 
sive and regular fortification, about 1500 
yards square, surrounded by a deep and 
l>roiul ditcji, cut'in rock, with immense 
labor. The walls were of wood and earth, 
.22. feel thick and It* high, and an- only 
partially decayed. 

Cro/at, Joseph - Antony, marquis (lit 
Chalel, bom in at Toulouse., a great 

• lover and collector of works of art, in¬ 
herited a large fortune from his tiithcr 
(who was a financier during the last years 
of the reign of Louis XIV). was counsel¬ 
lor of the jMirliuriient of Toulouse, and 
subsequently reader to the king, 'flic 
whole pf his life was dedicated to the 
works of art which he had collected, and 
to the artists who wished to profit by 
them. The sketches in his eolleetion ex¬ 
ceeded 19,000, and heJiadevjH'nded above 
450,(>00 livres in this particular branch. 
During (he tiO years which In* employed 
in collecting, 1n> cabinet was sold in any 
jiart of Europe, of which some pari w as not 
pure.ha.-ed by him. Urozat went to Italy 
in 1714, tor die purpose of increasing bis 
collection. Com. Vermcnleu eutne yearly 
' from Antwerp to Paris, to bring him the 
works of the artists of the Netherlands, lie 
was also pn’sented with several valuable 
: collections. His cabinet of antiques and 
sculpture, particularly of gems, was equal-- 
. ly valuable, and contained aliuur I4(K) 
pieces. This treasure beetime mon* Jii- 
tnous from the description which Marietta 
gave of it, when in the possession of the 
duke of Orleans, in 1742. It is at pres¬ 
ent tit St. Petersburg. On < 'ro/.at’s death 
(1.740),, llis collection came into the pos- 
,. session v of his brother, the marquis du 
" Cjbatel. Mariette’s Description soninmire 
dies Collections dr HI. L'rozat, over dvs ltr- 
Jlcxions siir la Manic re de. JJrssmer ties 
principavx Maitrrs (Paris, J741), Is the 
only account we now have of this great 
museum. * 

Cruisers, in naval afliiirs; vessels, ns 
tin; name imports, employed on a cruise. 


The name is rtrfnmorrfy given to small 
■ men of war, rpade use of to secure met 
chant ships'and- vessels from theVnemy's 
small ’frigates and privateers. They arc. 
generally formed fbr last sailing, ami well 
manned. 

Crusades are the wars which were 
carried on t^rfhc Christian tuitions of the 
West, from the cud of the 11th to the end 
of the l.’ltli eefiturv, for tho*conqucst of 
Palestine. They were called crusades he ■ 
cause all the warriors who followed tie- 
holy banner {crusaders), wore the sign of 
the cross. The Christian and Moham¬ 
medan nations had been, during a long 
Period, in a state of war. not only in Asia, 
Inn also in Europe, where the. Moors. 
Mohammedans by' religion, bad taken 
possession of part of the Spanish neiiir, 
sula. Tho nations of the West vver-i 
grivved that the Holy Lalitl, where Jesus 
had lived, taught, and died for mankind, 
where pious pilgrims resorted to pour 
thci#sorrows,nnd ask for aid from above.at 
the tomb of their Savior, should hi* in the 
power of unbelievers. The pilgrims, ori 
their return, related the dangers they had 
encountered. The caliph llakem was 
particularly ilescribed as a second Ncre. 
Doing the son of a Christian woman, la¬ 
shed the hlooil of Christians without m« c- 
ey, to prevent the suspicion of bis being 
secretly attached to that religion. These 
representations kindled the religious yesd 
of ('hristian Europe into a flaiue, an t 
a general ardor was awakened to de¬ 
liver tlie sepulchre of Christ from tie* 
bands of the infidels, In order to under¬ 
stand this general excitement, we imi.-t 
remember that, at this period, tin* confu 
sion and desolation, wliieb bad followed 
the irruption of tin* barbarians into tin* 
south anil west of Europe, hail ceased, jitnl 
ll»e dawn of eivili’/ution and intelleeiied 
cultivation had commenced, la this men 
tal twilight, men were just hi a state to 
receive a strong religions exeit>*metu. 
The idea of tin* Virgin, too, hnriiioiic/ei! 
well with the Teutonic reverence for ;!■. 
female se.i; suiil to light in her cause n:u 
gratifying to the spirit #>f chivalry. Tie* 
undisciplined uiilnls of men were lw.**' 
upon adventure, and their imiigiriation» 
were easily-roused by the reports of i!■-- 
riches of the East. The joys of. paradise 
wen*, the sure reward of all who fell in 
tin* holy cause. Thus « crowd of the 
strongest feelings, chivalrous devotion to 
the female sex, the Iiojm* of advemurt, 
of wealth, of honor and of beaver 1 , 
stirred up the spirit of Euro]H', and ini 
pelleil her sons into' the Eust. (See Chin- 
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airy.) The pope ^pnsidored the invasion, dhcterl, regular army, However, oC'^000 
of Asia as the means qf promoting Chris- men, was headed by Godfrey of Boulogne, 
tiunityiupougst the 'infidels, and of wiu- duke of Bower Lorraine, Hug)), brother 
liiiflg whole nations to the bosom of the to Philip king (if SPraiice, Baldwin, brotlt/er 
church; niouarelis expected victory nnd of Godfrey, Robert of Flanders, Kay mond 

' increase of dominion ; the peasant, who, of Toulouse, Bohcmond, Tanered of Apu- 
in the greater part of Europe, was Strug- lin, mid other heroes. With this army/ 
gling with wretchedness iu'tlio degrading the experienced commanders traversed 
condition of bondage, was ready to follow Germany ami Hungary, passed over the 

• to a country which was jHiJtured as it par- strait of Guljipiji, conquered Nice in 10117, 
adise.t 'i'lie Mast has always had a |ioeti- Antioch and Edcssa in 1008, and, lastly, 
cal charm for the people of, the West, Jerusalem in JO! Hi. < iodlroy of Boulogne 
which has by no means ceased in out! was chosen king of Jerusalem, hut died in 
'time.. The crusades, and thy ardor with ll0(k The news of the conquest of Jeru- 
whieli whole nations engaged hi them, Salem renewed the zeal of the West. III. 
must Is* atlriliuted to tlie altove Vntises. 110‘2, an army of 200,000 men left Europe, 
Peter of Amiens, or Peter tho Hermit, wm? which, .however, perished ^partly on the 
the immediate eause of the first erusade. mareli, and pjirtl y by the sword of the sul- 
ln lOUd, he had joined Other pil’grims^on tan of (eoniiim. The Genoese,and other ' 
it journey to Jerusalem. Oil his return, commercial natioijS, undertook several cx- 
he gave pope I’riiauH a description of pcditiotis hy sen.. The second great and 

■ the unhappy situation of Christians in the regularly comhlcted crusade was ooca- 
F.ujsl, and presented a petition from tin: sinned by tho mss of Edcssa, which tlie 
(Kitriareh of Jerusalem, ill .which lie :yix- Vara cons eoiiuitered in 11 I'd. The news 
ioiislv entreated the assistance of the of this loss produced great consternation 
Western (.'hristimiw 'for their sdllering in Europe, and it was apprehended that 
hrcthrcn. The pojic disclosed to the the other arhiiisitions, including Jcmsa- 
council which tva- held at Piaeciizu, in lent, would till I again into the hands of 
101 Cl, in the open air, on account of the The infidels. I In consequence of these 
nmiiher ol'people assetuhied, the message tears, pope Eugene 111, assisted hy St. 
which Christ had sent, through Peter the Bernard of Olairvuux, exhorted the Ger- 
lieriuit, caused the ambassadors of' the man emperor, Conrad HI, and the king 
Greek emperor Alexius to describe the ol'Hfcinee, Louis VII, til defend the cross. 

1 condition of Christianity in the East, and Both these luouarrlis obeyed the cull in 
mdneed many to promise their assisranee 1 117, and led large hollies of threes to the. 
for the relief of their oppressed brethren. East; hut their enterprise was not sue- 
The sensation which he produced at the cc-sfitl, and they were eonqielled to with- 
eimncil assembled at Cleminut, in iliUtl, draw, leaving the kingdom of Jerusalem 
where anihasstiiliirs from all nations were in a much weaker condition than they 
present, wps still greater; he iusjiired the Jiriil found it. When sultan Snludin, ill 
whole assembly so completely in favor 1 IS7, look Jerusalem from tbe Christians, 
of his plan, that they unanimously e\- the real of the West lierame still more 
eluimeil. after he had descrihed the mis- ardent than at the commencement of the 
eruble condition of the Oriental Christians, crusades ; and the monarehs of the three 
arid called upiTn the West for aid, /Aii.v principal European countries—Frederic 
mil (It is God's will)! In the same year, 1, ein|iemr of Germany; Philip Angus- 
liiuiiherless armies went thrill in dilli rent. tits, king of France, and Richard I, king 
divisions. This is considered tin- fir- i of England—determined to lead their :u- 
erusade. Many of these armies, living lilies in person against the infidels (118!)). 
ignorant of military discipline, and tinpro- This is regarded as the third crusade. 

. vided with the necessaries for such an c\- Frederic’s enterprise was unsuccessful; 
pt*Jjtioii, were completely destroyed in hut the kings of France and Engliuid 
tlie ditfereiit countries through which they su-ceeded in gaining possession of Acre, 
had to pass before reticliing ('onstaiitino- or Ptglcniais,' which, until the entire ter- 

• pie, which,had been chosen for their ltiiimfinh of the crusades, remained the 
place of meeting. A superficial kpowl- bulwark of tiie Christians in the East, 
edge nf these holy wars throws a litlse "Hie fourth erusade was conducted by die 
glare round the character of the crusading king of' Hungary, Andrew If. in P>17, hy 
armies. They contained, indeed, some sea. The emperor Frederic If, compelled 

' men of elevated character; lint the great- Iw the pope, who wished for his dcstnic- 
er part consisted of crazy families and turn, to fulfil a promise made in early 
wretches' lie tit oil plunder. A well eon- youth, undertook the fifth crusade, and 
• VOL. iv. U 
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succeeded in regaining Jerusiilctti, ftl- CrUstackous A^ima^.s, in imturu],I un- 
thoughhe could not seeniv liie permit- ■ tufy; those covered with shells, eunsist- , 
ueut possession-of the country, The list nig of. several pieces or scales, ns crabs, 
of heroes who conducted tin; crusades is lobsters, & c. Their shells arc ^-neraKy. 
honorably dosed with St, "Louis, king of softer than the shells of the testaceous 
• Fruuee (who conducted the sixth crusade, kind, which consist of hut few pieeoh or 
‘ commencing in 1248), although fete fros- Valves, stick as tlloSu'of the oyster, seul- 
tnned his plan, which was ably conceived log cockle. • 

and bravely executed. While I,ouis was Vhuxi feilfTA (Spanish; Holy (’rows), 
still in Egyrit (for he projtogod conquering Among the vhmIus places *>f this name, 
the Holy hand by an, invasion of Egypt, tho most important are, 1. An island in 
the scut, at that time, of tiny rulers of, . the West Indies, lajongjng to Doumurk, 

. Palestine), a revolution broke out in that the tfiost southerly of tho Virgin isles; 
country, which proved .decisive with re- lut. 17° 4.7 JNf.; bin. (sl° Jin' \V. It is 
garil to the possession of did Holy Land, about 24 miles in length, with un urea of 
The house of Suiariin was dethroned, 84 square miles, and contains 8:1,(KM* in- 
and die, dominion of the Mamelukes and ifabitants, of tvliich 80,000 are slaves, 
sultans established. . These directed their The country is mostly level, the climate 
efforts against ftio possessions of the unljpalthy at certain seasons, liie water 
(Christians hi Palestine. Tripoli, Tyre, seam; und boil. The soil is lettile, produe* 

■ Uerytus, fell into, their hiuids successively,' ing cotton, sugar-cane, some cotfee and in- 
andj on tho tail of A;-re, or Ptolcmais, digit, and tropical fruits. About 0,000,000. 
the last bulwark and the last remains of gallons of rum are annually exported, 
the Christian empire on the continent of This best ports arc Chrmtiaiistadt and 
' Asia, were overthrown, ltv means of Frederickstndl. Tho fonner, situated on, 
these joint eirti rprises, the Eurojw*;m na- the northern coast of the island, is tlje 
lions become morh Connected with i aeh capital of all the Dun)sh West Indies. Af- 
othcr, the class of citizens .ineri aseil in ter having lieep successively in the hands 
inliticnce, partly because the nobility suf- ofthe Dutch, English, French, und Splin¬ 
tered by extravagant contribution* to the iards, Santa Cruz was ceded to Denmark 
crusades, anil partly because a rummer- in 1788. In JJS07, it was taken by the 
, cinl intercourse took place throughout English, lntl was restored to die Danes by 
Europe, and greatly augmented wthe the peace of Paris, in lol l. 2. \ city m 
wealth of the cities; the human miml < x- liie island of T< iierifth: hit. 'if*" 1 2.-' X. 

. panded, and a munlwr o: utis and scion- Ion. 1(1’ 80' W. The road is much visile, 
ecs, till then unknown in’Europe, were in- by European vessels, on (heir way to tin 
troducid there. The present civilization Indies and to America, for water and pro¬ 
of, the European world is, in a great tie- \cions. The population is >'10(1. Thn 
gree, the result of these crusades. Jr he- principal article of export is Tcncrytie 
longs to a history of poetry to describe wine. (See 7'i iirriffr.) 
how much com, mjiorary poetry was af- Cm, /.aha ( S / muuih ). A hull called the 
lected hv the nnsiJis, and the extent to bull of the rrltsadc, is a sourer of coiisider- 
wliich they hn\e given currency to a rer- able'revenue to the Spanish crown. Pope 
tain class of ideas that has prevailed ever Cali Mils III first issued this hull, during 
since. Some of the best works on the the reign of king Henry*of Castile, in 
crusades are Eredeiic Wilkeu’s (lesrhirhte .1157, granting an absolution for p.i-t of- 
. tier Kreuzziigc nnrh tiuirgr.nluwlisrlun I hul (i nces to all who would lighl against inti- 
(dte.ndUmdishvn Itirirhlm, Leip-ic (the three dels, or [>ay a certain sum (til'll niaravedis], 
..first volumes appeared in lrU7—lft: voi- to aid the crown in carrying on war 
time 4, which treats of the period from against them ; and, as this hull is granted 
11SS to lift... appeared in 1f*2(i); 1 H'xtoirc only lor five years, tic king has the power 
r/c.} Qravuidrx, by Dp Michaud, u number of renewing it. It routers also cer^iin 
of the French academy, foinih edition, itmunnitics, such as the right to eat some 
Earis,^ 1825; Charles Mills’s History of kinds of prohibited food in Lent. It has not 
tlto Crusades, London, 1820; Ileereu’s been customary to renew the grant since 
Pcmur.h emt-r Entwirlcdun g drr Folgm tU.r J758. These hulls vVem formerly sold, in 
Kreuzzlige fur EitrojHt, Gottingen, 1808. a printed form, by priests and monks, who 
Crusade, and Crusada. (See rrvzu- very often abused their authority, and 
da, old and new, in the article ('oinx, under would not confess people, or give them 
the division Portugal. extreme unction, unless they would buy 

Crusca, Academia dkli.a. (Wee Jlcad- the hulls. The revenue thus received by 
'mies.) the crown wits estimated, for Stpain and 
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Spanish America,^ $l,"»00,0tX). Portugal 
also received such a hull in 1591, for tho 
siiiipnit ol’ hor ^fimilicaUoryi in Africa, 
•ftfendoza, in one chapter ot his Vida de 
LttznriUo de Tormrs, describes tho abuses 
by which the hfdhtrios, or sellers <5f bulls, 
extorted money front tlio people, 

, 1/Rypt, 'ill 1 architecture,} , a f hollow place 
or vault constructed iiikW ground. The 
tombs of thc«Ohristinii mltrtyrs also wejre 
so culled, when! the thiHy Christians met 
to perform their devotions,'for fear of per- 
‘tsCcwiou. Ifcneo crypt cmife-to signify 
a elmrch under ground, or. the lower 
story, like that of St. Paul’s, London, 
Lasringbam prion, anti nighy of the 
ancient ecolesiasticnlodifices of England, 
Germany anti France. When crypts are 
on a forge scale, like those of Rnm$,'Na¬ 
ples anti 1’ariiS, they are then, called cata¬ 
combs. (See (■nt'acombs.) Rarfoli and 
Bellori have published -engravings of 
paintings found in the crypts of Rome, of 
which there are several editions, fl’lie 
t>ne of 17!W is in Latin. 

CaveTo; a prefix from the Greek 
•.•Mirror (score!), used in severalVompounds; 
for instance, eryptofcrnphy (tj. v.), cryp- 
t a hi y («[. v.), Crypto- Vitkin is Is' (tj. v.) 
When the Jesuits were dissolved by a 
papal hull, mueh was stiitl of Crypto- Jes¬ 
uits. lit France, vve hear sometimes of 
rrypto-rr.pv'i!; «S r. 

Chvpto-< 'aj,»im.- l • (crypto from lie? 
Greek »rny:rrj;: secret); a name given to 
tho favorers of Calvinism in Saxony, on 
account of their secret attachment to flip 
Genevan doctrine and discipline. (See 
Concord, Form of.) 

Ckvptoo vhi\, in botany; the 21th 
and last class of the sexual system of 
Litmmos, including several very numerous 
families of plants, in which the parts es¬ 
sential to their Iruetitication have not been 
sufliciently ascertained, or are too small 
to admit of their being accurately de¬ 
scribed and referred to any of the other 
classes. 

Cryptoouacii v (from the Greek *«■: 
secret, and ypn.pa*, to write); the art of 
transmitting secret information by means 
nt^vriting, which is intended to be illegi¬ 
ble, except by tin 1 person tor whom it is 
destined, 'flic ancients sometimes shaved 
the head of a slave, and Wrote upon tho- 
skin with some indelible coloring matter, 
,and then sent him, idler his hair had 
grown again, to the place of his destinn-' 
tion. 'fliis is not, however, properly 
secret writing, Imt only a concealment of 
writing. Another sort, which corresponds 
better-with the name, is the following, used 


by the ancients. They tpok ; a small sticky 
and wound around it bafk, or papyrus, 
upon which they ,wrote. The bark, was 
then unrolled, and sent to the correspond¬ 
ent, who was furnished'with a stick of the 
same. size. lie wound- the bark again 
round this, and thus Was enabled to’ read-, 
what, had been’ written. This mode"-, of 
concealment is cvidenfly- very imperfect.' 
Cryptography properly consists in writing, 
with signs, which are legible ,only to liitii 
for whom the writing is intended, Of who- 
has a key, or explanation of the signM. 
Thd most simple method is to chpose for- 
every letter of the alphabet some sign, 6jr 
only another letter. Rut this sort of cryp-, 
tography (chiffrc) is ulso easy to be deci¬ 
phered without a key. Hence many illu¬ 
sions urc used. No separation is made 
between the words, or signs of no meaning 
are inserted among those of real meaning. 
Various-keys likewise arc used, according, 
to rules Indore agreed upon. By this 
means, the deciphering of the writing be¬ 
comes difficult for a third person, not 
initiated ; Imt it is likewise extremely 
trouhlesome lor the corrosjiondouts tlieni- 
selves: anil a slight mistake oflen makes 
it illegible, even'by them. Another trihde 
of eommimieatiny iutelligeiieo secretly, 
viz., tooirree upon some printed book, and 
in the words out, is also troublesome, 
aiuRrm a; all safe. The method of con¬ 
cealing the words which are to convey tho 
information intended in matter of ft very 
ditlerent character, in a long letter, which 
the correspondent is enabled to read, by 
applying a paper to it, with holes corre¬ 
sponding to the plaeefe of the sigiiifieant 
words, is attended with many disadvan¬ 
tages: the paper may la*.lost; the repeti¬ 
tion of certain words may lead to discov¬ 
ery; and the difficulty of connecting the 
important witli the unimportant matter, so 
as to give the whole the appearance of an 
ordinary letter, is considerable. If this is 
etleeted, however, this mode has the advan¬ 
tage of euneealjng the fact that any secrecy 
is intended. Writing with sympathetic ink, 
or milk, lemon-juice, &<\* is unsafe, he- 
eaose tia* agents to make the letters visible 
are loo generally known. Hence the chiffre 
fjuarre, or rhijfrc indcchiffrnble , so called, 
lias come very much into use, Iteonuse it 
is easily applied,difficult to he deciphered, 

, and tho key may he preserved in the 
memory merely, and easily changed. It 
consists of a table, in which tho letters of 
the alphabet, or any other signs agreed 
1 piKin, arc amunred under one another, 
tails:— 
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Any word is now taken fir a J;ey ; Pi’.-is, 
tor example. This is a slum word, and. 
for ilia sake nl’ MVi'in'y, il would !»• well 
fo choose rill- till' key Some one nr innri* 
wbrds less -nikiiiLT. Suppose vvr wish to 
write in this eijihiT. with this key, the 
phrase •‘We Inst a battle;*’ v,e mtisl write 
Paris over the phrase, rcjicuriiig it as often 
as is necessary, thus:— 

r a r • .■ r , ./■■•> 

We lost a hattle. 

"We now take, as a cipher tor tr, the letter 
which we tiinl in the. sipum- opposite w ill 
the left marginal eolnii.n. and under p on 
the top, which is in. Instead of «, we 
take the letter opposite /■ and under ■ /, 
which is f; for /, the letter opposite / and 
finder r, and so on. Proceeding thus, we 
should obtain the following series of lct- 

tf,rs ‘ mfcxlihtkmimw 

This person who receives the epistle 

writes the.key over the letters ; as, 

/* ii r i st* art s /* if r 

ni fo x 11 lit k in i in w , 

He now goes down in the pcrporidicuhtr 
line, at the top of which is p, until he 


meet- l!l, opposite to which, ill the left 
marginal eolumn, lie finds re. Next, going 
in the line ot'/i down to j\ he linds on tin 
left i. Ill the same way, r gives i gives 
o, and so on. Or you may reverse tie 
process ; begin with ji, in the left marginal 
eoliniin, and look along hori/nnrnlly tilt 
you tind in, over which, in the top line, 
you will find w. ft is easily seen,that the 
same' letter is not always designated by 
the same cipher; thus, <■ and u occur 
twice in the phrase selected, tind they an- 
designated respectively by the ciphers J' 
and in, h and k. 'I'lnis the possibility of 
finding out the secret writing is almost 
excluded. The. key m«.v be changed liom 
time to time, and a different key maf> he. 
used with eneli eorrespondeut. The ut¬ 
most accuracy is necessary, hecanse one 
character, accidentally omitted, changes 
the whole cipher. The correspondent, 
however, may ascertain this with consul-* 
eml tie trouble. (See Deciphering.) 

< VliA ; the largest and most westerly 
of the Antilles. Its configuration, extent, 
geographical position, great number of 
ports', fertility and climate, contribute to 














CUBA: 




render',it one o£ the moet. interesting' 
countries of America. Its dtpigth, from 
capo Sr. Antodio to poidl Maisi, in h direc¬ 
tion from. W; S. W. to E. N; E., and then 
from W; N. W. to E. S. E., is 257 leagues, 
mid its greatest width, in the direction 
mirth'to south, is 38 longues. The learned' 


contained 3t>M> square nmftne leagues (20 
■ to a degree). Cuba is situated lietween 
'oil. 73" 5 tit (uirl 85 !> W. and between lat. 
19° 48' 30" and 2:1° 12 45" N. It lies 14 
leagues west from cu|>e Nicolas, lit iJie 
island of St. Domingo, 34 south front 
point iYlornut, in Jamaica, 27 ettst fronj 
eap>* Catochc, and 37 south from cape 
Florida. The gulf of Mexico, which is 
very nearly of a circular form, orf more 
than 250 leagues in circumference, is closed 
by the island of Cuba, with the exception 
of two narrow passages, the one to the 
south, between eape Catoclie ami cape 
St. Antonio, and the other to the mVtli, 
between llithia Honda and the Florida 
shoals. Along the coast of Cuba art: 
tunny keys an.) small islands, which are 
included in the same government with 
the large island. The navigation of the 
• coast is very unsafe on account of the 
rocks and shoals v, hich encompass it al¬ 
most without interruption, and often ex¬ 
tend from 2 to 3 miles into the sea. The 
broken outline of this vust extent of coast, 
however,nifordsiiiore than50 portsan I an¬ 
choring places, which are equally sate and 
easy of access. The most remarkable, in 
a commercial point of view, are those of 
Havanua, Mulanzas, Nticvitas, Jihara and 
llaraeoa, on the north; S;. Jago, Manza¬ 
nillo, Trinidad, .lagiui and Batabano, on 


thesa beiglits water dll island on both 
Sides. These sfreatnaabound in fish of 
different kinds, ami are said to bring down 
considerable quanfities' of gold. There are 
likewise many, salt ponds, which furnish 
abundance of fish and game; also several 
spring of mineral water, which have 
proved very useful for tho cunt of many 
diseases. The mostre.markable are those 
of St. DiegOj 40 leagues west of Havan- 
na; those ot Mad ruga, 14'leagues 8. W. 
of the said city ; those of the town of 
Guanabacoa; and those of Cutnugiro, li 
leagfte from Puerto Principe. Those of 
St. Diego are the. only ones which have 
been analysed. They consist of two 
wells (Tigre and Temp’lado), and, accord* 
ing to the analysis of sciior Esteves, ft 
pound of the water contains 0.4ti grains 
rd' sulphurated hydrogen gas, 10.5 of sul¬ 
phate of lime, 1.0 of hvdroelilorate of 
magnesitt, and one grain of carbonate of 
magnesia. They are particularly useful 
in eases of scrofula, cutaneous diseases, 
tVe. The island is very rich in minerals, 
particularly in eopja-r, iron and loadstone. 
In le 13, same persons endeavored to 
work a mine wilicit they found near the 
city of Trinidad, and from which they 
obiaiied good gold and silver. They 
were, however, obliged, from want of 
timihL to desist, though it was highly 
pmlW>i*> that, with 0 .sullieient capital, it 
could have been.made profitable. For 
the. same reason, together with the want 
of protection from the gov ernment, a very 
rich miic of coal, w liieh was opened in 
I'Jti, near Baeuran.io, was alKihdoued. 
In Is'i7, a silver mine was discovered, 
yielding 7.5 of pure silver to a quintal of 
ore. Iron seems to lie abundant, as it 


the south side of the island; There is 
another port between Mail/anilio and 
Trinidad, called Srint'i Cruz , whieli: in 
February, 1839, was declared a free port, 

. and which, undoubtedly, will he much 
frequented, furnishing great facilities tor 
trailing with Puerto Principe (the second 
city in Cuba in point of population), being 
tins only good harbor ill its vicinity on the 
• south side of the inland, and distant from 
jt |«ai 20 leagues. The harbors of Bahia 
Honda, Nipe, Naranjo and Guantanamo 
also deserve to he mentioned, as they are 
very spacious, and have plenty of water' 
for such largo vessels as may he in want 
of a safe port. A ridge of mountains 
traverses the whole of the island, from the 
east to the west, dividing it into .two 
parts. At (lie toot of these, die, country 
opens into extensive savannas. A consid¬ 
erable number of small streams from 
ti* 


shows ii.-elf in parts of the great cordil¬ 
lera of Sierra Maestra. Loadstone is 
found in the mountains of Paragua and 
on the northern coast. Marbles of various 
kinds, serpentine, chalcedony of excellent 
quality, quartz, mineral bitumen, &e.. are 
likewise found iii the island. Our knowl¬ 
edge of the peologieal and mineralogical 
structure of Cuba, however, is compara¬ 
tively small, on account of tho thickness 
of tie; forests ami the asperity of the 
mountains, particularly on the* eastern 
parr. Me' that we know mi this subject 
• is derived from the researches of Alexan¬ 
der vtin Humboldt. The soil of Culm is so 
productive that it yields two, and even three 
eiops of corn in a year. The fields, dur¬ 
ing the whole year, are covered with aro¬ 
matic plants and trees in blossom. The 
climate is dry and warm. In the months 
of July and August, the thermometer 
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i ranges from 28°to 2iT .Reaumur (05° to 
97° Fahrenheit), aud in those of December 
and Junuury, which ant the coldest, com- ' 
monly between iJ° and 21° of UeuuiOur; 
(70° and 79° Fahrenheit.) It never free*' 
es, not even on the highest mountains. 

. The coasts of die island ure well known 

to be unhealthy; but tills is liot the ease 
with the tmntmVuis.. Among the animals, 
indigenous in the island, dr the surround¬ 
ing sea, an- tint cayman or alligator (T[, v,), 

• the nmnati or sen eo\v, the iguana, (a' 
species of iizard), the turtle, Aic. .Many 
of the domestic animals of fcuropt- leave 
lieen introtliieed. A great number of 
swine, tuid also of bees, are raised. Late-, 
ly.the breeiling of mules bus been carried 
«iu to a .considerable extent. Birds are. 
numerous iu the forests. Among them 
are the canary-bird, the linnet, also a bird 
resembling’the nightingale, the cardinal 
gross-beak, the hunting, ice. The rivers, 
though they have hni u short etmrse, mid 
are deficient in water, abound, at certain 
seasons, with excellent tish.■ Reptiles are 
extremely numerous. Among the insects, 
of which there arc Very 'many, are the 
mosijuitoes, vtrdadcrumink unit plaga i/tie. 
infesta los cw/os, costas »/ terrains pantarn- 
*oj,to use the words of {l ie Cuudro Esladis- 
tko mentioned below. They are divided 
into difli-rent species—mosipiito prop*;, co¬ 
ma, zoneudo, rodndor^jagiicy ami Inna h ro. 
In the rainy season, they follow men and 
beasts into the interior of die island. The 
f'rcgen, which is almost invisible, is ex- 
‘ ceedingiy numerous and very trouble¬ 
some. Among the 'spiders, the pelwla is 
tlie most disagreeable in ap|M-nranee, aud¬ 
its bite produces fever, yet without dan¬ 
ger to life. There are oilier kinds purtic- 
ularly trojihlesonie to particular animals, 
'file vegetable kingdom of Culm is ex¬ 
tremely rich. Here arc to he found the 
mahogany-tree, the cedar, ligimm-vira?, 
various kinds of chnny. In-sides numerous 
woods suitable for building houses, ships, 
&C.! also palm-liefs, aiuong wliii-h the 
palvui real is remarkable j;,r the utility 
of every part to man and various ani¬ 
mals) sarsaparilla and many other plants 
useful in nu-dicinc ; also the' chestnut, the 
pine-apple; the aiuioim or eu-tard-apjile, 

, the medlar, plantain, nrurige, ami various 
.kinds of melons. Among the agricultural 
.plants, maize is the most important; rice, 

. I mans, (reus, gnrbitiizas arc also cultivated. 
The culture of wheat is ahaiulimed. The 
fruit.riches of the country consist in its 
great articles of export—-sugar, rotlee, t*,- 
i*acco, wax, cacao, moiasses, rum, maize, 


&c. . According to>a®v«y remit tuid 

xomplisW official OubUcatidn— Vnadro JB»- 

■ iaeUstico.de l» siempn Jktlslade Cuba ay- - 
resjmidicnt* id 'afro m J887, Jbrmado pot- 

, turn Comission de GtfetyQficiedea dr orden 
dbahdt la Dmcam del Ercel* m »- Se- 
Caption General I). AY. Monism Vires, 

■ Mahafoa, 18SSI—the export of sugar, in 
' 1H27, was 5,87$Jj24$ nrrobn^ (an tirrolw is 

.equal ta.25’pounds), or, including tare, 
&c., 11300,000 arrolms. The whole 
. amount produced was 8,091 ,KJ7 nrinlias; 
consumed on the island, 1,791,837. Of 
collin', tlie Export, in the same year, was 
2,00),58.31 arrolms, and the amount con-' 
sutneil in tho island, 881,014:1. Of tobac¬ 
co, tho amounts have not Ix-en so well 
ascertained, 'litis ortiele pays a duty of 
six* per cent, to the king (ordinance of 
Oct. 8, 1827). In 1827, .there were ex¬ 
ported 01,808 cargas, or about 500,000 ar- 
rohas, of which 70,100) were eil rama (iu 
the, leaf). Of wax, the exjsirt, in 1827, 
was 22,402) arrohiis; the whole produc¬ 
tion, <>1,100. Of cotton, the e.\|8Mt, in the 
same yesiv, was ‘23,414 arrolms: whole 
quantity raiseil, 38,142. Of cacao, the 
export was only 11*53 arrolms, while the 
wliolo'quaiitity niised'was 23,800 arrolms. 
Indigo iiegan to be cultivated hi 17!<5, lint 
little lms as yet ls-cn raised—in 1827, only 
50 arrolms—-and of wle-at only 120 arro- 
bns. 'Hie n\|H)rt oj" molasses, in 1827. 
was-74,083 bocoi/es (hogsheads); of rum 
(agvarinmle dr mint), 2457 pipes. Rice is 
raised iu large quantity, but not enough to 
supply tlie great home consumption. In 
1827, 520,897 arrolms were produced on 
the island, mid 5!kl,8->04 arrolms imported. 
Of maize, 1,017,800 Jhnegns were raised 
(a Jinitgu is about 100 pounds), and vet 
there, w ere imported 70,497 arrolms of tie 
corn, and 4,952 Imirels of the meal. < >f 
limits (j'rijolhs), there were produced, in 
1827, 131,185 arrolms, tutd imported, 

58,418). Notwithstanding this great pro¬ 
duction, it is believed that only a seven:l\ 
part of all the land suitable for cultivation 
is actually brought into use. Tin- com¬ 
merce of the country hits increased latch 
very Hindi. 'Lite island enjoys great 
privileges in comparison with other WIuim 
tries under the yoke of Spain. The 
tnulf of Culm is carried on i-hiellv llirongb 
Kavanna, till- capital.' There have hccli 
times When the exports of tlie island 
amounted to £ 12,000,000, and its imports 
were over .> 15,000,000. In the year 1827. 
17,: 152,851 dollars’ worth of merchan¬ 
dise was imported, and 1,887 dollars’ 
v.ertli exported, making the eoii-timptioa 
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Jor the value of impor 
Binned, by the'337,12(5 white atul 10(),494 
colored tree jwrsoiWi which giv«M # -$28 as 

the average-cirwniur/lpliori of each individ¬ 
ual during the year. The total value of 


the produce oftlip isJitri^l 
mated at $445634,343. in 


(American toil- ' 
' nage) came 
-One fourth of 1 

foreign ton¬ 
nage from oth- 
. • er countrioef 
Two thirds of \ 


<U*2‘ 


was lately osti- 
1827, the com¬ 
merce of Havanna contributed to the royal ^ 
revenue $4,883,262,-whilst, in lei 15, it paid . tonnage of for- [ sinioo 
only $1,726,2034. The interior adniinis- eign vessels f — 
(rations furnished to the revAnie, in 1827,' from Spain, 

$2,272,808. 'J’hc whole revenue of the Total 
island 1ms ln-en estimated at $7,500,00(1, tonnage 




American j Qjymp <»• m| $234,922 , 



_ per cent, ot the entire imports e. 

jMHirs, that the imports in American vessels Hnvanna lor the last year.—Tho island is, 
from the U. States into IJavnuna, in 1821*, subject to the king of Spain, and, for the 
amounted to the sum of .'. $4,080,230 00 ^ . 


From the U, 
Spanish v< 
Kranee, 
llansealie. ( 
cities, ( 
Denmark, 
iatgland, 

Italy, 

Netherlandt 
Portugal, 


I. States hi ( 
vessels, ( 

$1,048,265 63 
1)13,001 00 

12,002 75 
1,548,770 37 
20,773 12 
280,758 88 
56,141 88 


010,TOf 12 


.$3,800,085 53 


Of which imports, om-j 
, fourth, at least, was ( 
lining lit in American I 
hot l on is—say J 

From Spain in foreign 1 
hottoins,$3,007,500 38, | 
of which two thirds, }• 
at least, were under I 
the f T . States’flag, j 
.Making a total of im-' 
ports, in 1822, under 
tho American (lag, in¬ 
cluding the. imports 
from tho r. Stales in 
Spanish vessel.^ of 

’Tin* wlioli 

lor »» »!•< »»■«,*». 
Havanna, 5 

applied by the 1". 5 
iori- > 


074,006 44 


$7,737,081 40 


value of im- 1 1 

1820, into s 14.025,114 50 


States and by Aniot 
can vessels, 1 
Leaving, lor . all other 
flags, including tin 
Spanish, 




pinposes of government, is divided yito two , ; 
]iolitie:d divisions. That on the. west is 
imdoy the iiiiuiediuto control of the captain- 
general residing in iravtuuui. Tho other is 
under a governor appointed by the king, 
hut> subjectr in many respects, to the egp- 
tnin-goneral. It is also divided into two ec¬ 
clesiastical jurisdictions, the one governed J 
hy an archbishop, who resides at St. Jagor 
the other one hy a bishop, who resides at: 
Havanna. These jurisdictions have their 
limits 20 leagues east of the town of Es- 
piritn Santo. Since the beginning. of 
1826, tin* island has been divided, for the 
purpose of defence, into three military de¬ 
partments ; these again into districts, and 
tlie. districts into sections. The depart¬ 
ments s»n' commanded by a general olli- 
eer. The eastern department' embraces 
the districts of St. Jugo, ilaracoa, Holguin, 
2,065.060 24 Jihara, Jiguani, CobrO, Tigualios, Mnnza- 

- nillo and iluyamo ; t|io centnil, those o(‘ 

Puerto Principe, Nuevitas, Trinidad, Espi- 
ritu Santo, Villa do Santa Clam and St. 
Juan de los Kemedios; the western, those, 
of 1 lavuima, St. Antonio do Cumjtostcla, St. 
Felipe, and St. Jagodel Itejiicnl. St, Anto¬ 
nio A bad de los Banos, (luauaja-y, Gumia- 
baeott, Filipino, Jartieo, (iuines, "lUatanzas 
and Guanuilas. These sattiedivisions servo 
as limits for the jurisdictions of the three 
intendencies which are established tor 
the collection and administration 1 ' of the 
public revenue, and the heads of which 
reside at lfuvaiuia,' Puerto Principe and' 
St. Jago, the cajkital cities of the three 
departments. Eilueatioii is in a very low 
state; hut. according to Ablmt’s 1 .otters , 
7,1 88,330 HI *ou Cuba (Boston, 1,820), it is improving. 
--’('he morals of the people are loose; tho - 


7,737.081 4!» 
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' boliriS irf Weak Ofinactivo: muitfew hi^'-DiegQVelfoqti&i sailed from St. Domingo, 
ifeauent. Tho Jaws ure very murteroue wriiji four vessels tend alvoUt tJOOinen, lor 
ana contradictory, nncl much bribery and the conquest of the island. He landed, 
cPrruption prevail in the administration on die 35th pfJtily, nehr the .hay of SlT 
>f justice.- In 1821, the-importation of Jago,to which ho gave its name: Tlic 


Javcs was prohibited by law,; and, though natives, coninmhded by the cacique Hnr- 
it is yet carried on. and tolerated by the , uey, who had.fled froth St. Donnngo, his 
.authorities of Culm, in spite of the laws \_nutivo country, on account of the crucl- 
’against it, tlierc is no doubt tlmt it has ties of the Spalimrtltvin vain cmteavoreil 
; diminished a grunt deal, ia. consequence , to qpptwe: the ^mign'ss of the invaders, 
of the efforts and vigilance of the English The noise of the fire-arms'Wds sufficient 
'fhe emancipation of Coloin-, to disperse the poor Indians. Ilntuey 


cruisers. ... 

bin, Mexico, and the Spanish part of St. 
"Domingo,'has brought to Cuba almost all 
the Spaniards who w.cre settled in those 
countries, together with many of the Ore 


was taken prisoner and condemned to lie 
burned alivtywhich sentence was exeent- . 
e<l after he had refused to be baptized.' 
This diulmlieal act- lifted all the other 


oles. The number of the aboriginal point- . caciques with tenor, and they hastened 
l»c ascertained. The to pay homage ro Velasquez, who met. 


29.451> 
25o,7»; 

itttywa 


57.511 

• 18 ,! * 8(1 

281 !,!> lH 

704,48“ 

i:n; 


larion cannot now 
Eiiro|K*an ami African population, in 1511, 
did not include more than 200 persons. 
Within the last 52 ytars, the population 
has more tlum quadrupled: the colored 
population has iuercused faster tlian the, 
white. According to the census of 1827, 
•given in the 'Spanish report mentioned 
'above, the population then stood tints : 

MtId<. lV'ualf*!, Total. 
Whites,..... It its,('•SI I12;SI8 ill 1.051 
Free Mulattnes, 28,058 
Free Negroes. . 22,!H!-t 
Mulatto ttiid i n] 

Negro slaves,! 

Grand lotalj 
of which 211,051 are white, and 
are colored. 

It is generally believed, that the inhabi¬ 
tants are not desirous of separating from, 
the Spanish trot eminent, partly because 
Spain treats them tolerably tveil, anti part¬ 
ly because of the distract-al condition in 
which they liehold those parts of Span¬ 
ish America which have shaken otl‘ the- 
Spanish yoke. A conspiracy was discov¬ 
ered, however, in 1820, the object of 
which was the independence of the 
• island. A ridiculous expedition was sent, 
.front Cuba, in lt*-2!i,asrain.-t Mexico, under 
. general Jlarrndas, who was forced to ca¬ 
pitulate at Tampico, on September 11 of 
•that year. The principal cities of the 
island are the capital, Havaium [niimpre Jl- 
dclisimu ciudw! i/r. S. ('risfohttI <U- hi ifri- 
hnna), with 257,828 inhaliitants, St. Jago 
do Cairo, St. Salvador, St. Carlos de Ma- 
funzas, St. Maria do I'uerto Principe, Ac. 

{Sce-thif.sc i/Ylirlrx.) —For further intiinna- 
tion respecting the island, the reader is 
rf-lerred to llutnholdfs Personal .\umt, 
five, arid the Ciuzdro Eshulistiro already 
mentioned. . \ 

Cu!»a was discovered, in 14! 12, by 
du-mtopher Columbus. In 1511; don 


to n.r 

with no more opposition. The conquest 
of Cuba did not cost tlyi Spaniartls a sin¬ 
gle mum The conquerors, not (hiding 
the mines sufficiently rich to induce them 
to'- work them, gradtiallv exterminated the 
nutWcs, whom they could not employ. Al¬ 
ter tlie conquest of Culm, more than two 
centuries elapsed without the occurrence - 
of any memorable incident. In 1741, the 
English' admiral Vernon sailed, in July, 
from Jamaica, and entered Ihe bay of Gu¬ 
antanamo, which ho named (,'umtttrlnnil. 
He lauded Ilia troops20 miles up lie* river, 
where they remnihed in jM-rteet inaction 
until November, when they went back lo 
Jaumica. Notwithstanding the disastrous 
termination of this e\|K-dition, the English 
government did not relinquish the idea of 
taking poss*-ssion of CiiImi. In 17<i2, 
they sent from England a formidable ex- 
j m-< iition, which, alter its junction with the 
naval force which hail been already serv¬ 
ing in^jhe West Indies, consisted of 18 
ships of the line, 18 small vessels of war, 
and 150 transports, which conveyed 12,000 
troops. 'I'he whole of the licet appeared 
oft’ ilavutitia June 0. -lOftO more troops 
went from North America, in July, lo 
reinforce them. 'flic Spaniards used 
every rHbrt to defend the city. The 
.English Wert! several times repelled, hut 
at last the Spaniards surrendered, August 
IT The booty obtained by the English 
was great.. About three millions of ck* 1 .-« 
lars in sjiceie, and a large quantity of 
goods, fell into their hands, la-sides a great 
quantity of mtiuitioiis of war, 9 ships of 
the line,and-4 frigates. In 170.1, the con¬ 
querors, notwithstanding the high opinion 
that they hud of the importance of Cuba, 

• restored it to Spain, in exchange for the 
Floridas. Since then, Cuba has been a 
Spanish island, and has been no well forti¬ 
fied, that it is now not in much danger from 



uny attack that cn% lie made upon it. The 
forces Af.the. island consist oft)88ff regular 
troupe, and 14,5ffO militia. ; The myy 
cttfitains 2 seventy-foura; 3‘ frigates of 50 
guns, 1 of 40,1 sloop of wdr, and 2 brigs 
of 22 guns each; 1 brig, of 20, one of lti, 
ami 6 schooners mounting 13. guns. 

Cubatbuf. of a .Solid, iu geometry; 
the measuring of the spw-e contained in 
it; or finding the solid coift&it of it. 

C'uun, iu geometry; a solid body,con¬ 
sisting of six equal square tjides. The 
solidity of a by cube is found by itiultiply¬ 
ing the superficial area of ono of the sides 
by tlio height. Cubes are to one, another 
in the triplicate ratio of their diagonals; 
and a cube is supposed to be generated by 
the motion of u square .plane along u line 
equal to one of its sides, and at right 
angles thereto; whence it fylhnvs, that 
• the planes of all sections, parallel to tier 
base, an; squares equal thereto, and, con¬ 
sequently, to one another. 

Ci’a k. or Cubic \'i'.wn>:a,iniirithmAic; 
that which is produced by the multiplica¬ 
tion of a square number by its root; thus 
til is a cube number, and arises by multi¬ 
plying lti, the square of 4, by tile root, 

Cube, or Cnitic CU'antitv, in algebra; 
the third power in a series of geometrical 
proportionals continued; as, n is the root, 
) u the square, and it it a the cube. 

Cube Roo r ofuny number or quantity is 
a unrulier or quantity, which, if multiplied 
into itself and then again by the product 
t lienee arising, gives a product equal to 
the number or quantity whereof it is the 
cube root; as, 2 is the cube, root of 8, be¬ 
cause twice 2 are I, and twice 4 an; 8. 

Cubic Foot of any substance,; so much 
of it as is contained if, a cube whose side 
is one fool. (.See Cuhi.) ^ 

Cubit, itt the mensuration of the an¬ 
cients; a long measure, equal to the'leuglll 
ofa man’s arm, from the clliow to ilic'tip 
of the fingers. Doctor Arlmtlmot makes 
the Fnglish euhil equal to 18 inches, the 
Roman cubit equal to 1 foot, o.40t> inches, 
and the cubit of scripture equal to 1 toot, 

• !>.888 inches. . 

, All'l l, ■s.is rooi. ; an ancient instnimeiit 
of punishment, described, iu Doomsday 
Rook, as { ulliiih'ii ,'ttrmms. Scolds, cheat¬ 
ing bukers or brewers, and other petty 
offenders, were led to this stool, and im- 
merged over head and ears in slurorc, or 
slinking water. 

Cuckoo ( curulna , I,in.) ; a genus of 
birds, characterized by a hill of mpdoinfe 
size, short Jitrsi, and tail composed of 10 
leathers. 'J'lic bill is compressed, and 
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slightly arched.• ThOgmater number of. 
tipecies belongingtc thfegenue are found, 
on thq ancient continent* - Only one sjie- 
cies is 1 a native of*(jfeat Britain,'and very 
few belong to Europe.. lit America, no ’ 
true cuckoos am fbbnd, for the genus eoe- 
etp.ua differs ve,ry essentially from them in. 
its habits. The cuckoos .are. especially, 
distinguished by their jhabit df laying their 
eggs in the neats of other, aid, generally, 
much smaller birds. What-isgrill more, 
singular; it has been found, b/ very care¬ 
ful observations, that tho yo ung cuckoo, 
shortly alter lieiug batched, tijrmvd out of * 
tlio neet all the'other young or eggs,and 
tlnls engrosses to itself the whole parental 
care of the bird in whose nest it has been, 
lodged. Tlie manner in wiiicli this eject-" 
inent is effected is thus'described by Jeu- 
ner, in the second part of the Philosoph¬ 
ical Transactions ii<r 1788, article 14:_' 

“ The little: annual, with the assistance of 
its rump and wings, contrived to get the 
bird oil its hack, and, making a lodg¬ 
ment for the burden by elevating its 
ellmws, elamliered backwards with it up* 
the side of flic nest, till it reached the top, 
where, resting for a moment, it threw off 
*■ its load with a jerk, and quite disengaged 
it from the nest. It remained in this situ¬ 
ation a short time, feeling about with the 
extremity of its w ings, as if io be convinc¬ 
ed whether the business was properly ex¬ 
ecuted, and i hen dropped into the* nest 
again. With these (the extremities of its 
wings) I have otlen seen it examine, as it 
were, an egg or nestling lie fore it began 
its operations ; and tile nice schsibilitv 
which, these parts appeared to possess 
seemed sufficient to compensate the want 
of sight, w Inch, as yet, it was destitute of. 

I afterwards put m an egg, and this, by a 
similar process, was conveyed to the edge 
of the m st, and thrown out. These exper¬ 
iments I have since repented several times 
in different nests, 1 and have always found 
tlie young cuckoo disposed to net in the 
same manner. . In climbing up tlie nest, 
it sometimes drops its burden, and thus 
is foiled in its endeavors; hut, idler a link- 
respite, the work is resumed, and goes on 
almost incessantly till it is effected; It is 
wonderful to s<v the extraordinary exer¬ 
tion of tin- y riling cuekoo, when it is only 
two or three days old, if a bird Is- put in 
tin- nest with it. that is mo weighty lor it 
to ^.1 ill oiit. In tills state, it seems e\er ‘ 
restless and uneasy. Rut this disposition 
lor turning out its conqmnions liegins to 
decline from the time it is two or three 
till it is twelve days old ; w licit, as tiir as l 
have seen, it ceases. Indeed, the disposi- 
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tion ipf throwing out the egg onpuars to 
cease a fiw days sooner; tor I have ire- 
queptly seen the young euekoo, after it has, 
|>ecn hatched 9 or 10 dilys, remove a nest¬ 
ling that had been placed in the nest with 
it, when it Buttered an egg, put there at 
tlie same time, to'remain unmolested. 
The singularity of its shape is well ndupt- 
, ed to these, purposes; for, different front 
‘ other newly-hatched birds, its hack, from 
the scapula? downwards, is very broad, 
with a considerable depression in the 
’middle. This depression seems formed* 

. . Iiv nature for the purjKtse of givftig a 
ltioir secure lodgment to the egg of the 
hedge-sparrow or its young one, when the 
young eueltoo is employed in removing 
either of them from tin? nest. When it is 
almut 12 days old, this cavity is quite tilled 
up, and then the hack assumes the shape 
of nestling birds in general. A young 
euekoo, that had been hatched by a hedge- 
sparrow nliout lour hours, was eonliueil 
in the nest in such a iiiamc r. that i> could 
'not possibly turn out the young hedge- 

• sparrows, which were hatched nr the same 
time, though it was almost incessantly 
making attempts to ellect it.. The conse¬ 
quence was, the old birds fed tin* whole 
alike, and appeared, in every respect, to pay 
the same attention to the young euekoo 
'as to their ow'n young, until the llltli day, 
when the nest w as unfortunately plunder¬ 
ed. The smallness of tlie cuckoo’s egg, 
in proportion to the size of the bird, is a 
circumstance that hitherto, I believe, lias 
escaped the notice of the ornithologist. So 
great is the disproportion, that it is, in gen¬ 
eral, smaller than that of the house-spar¬ 
row, whereas, the dillercnce in the size 
of the birds is nearly as five to one. I 
have used the term' in general, lieeause 
eggs produced at different times by the 
same bird, vary very much in size. I 
have found a cuckoo’s egg so liglit, that it 
weighed only Id grains, ami one s<»lieavy, 

- that it weighed 55 grains. The color of 
the cuckoo’s eggs is extremely variable. 
Some, both in ground and penciling, very 

• much resemble the house-sparrow’s; some 
are indistinctly covered with bran-colored 
spots; und others are marked with lines 

,of black, resembling, in some measure, 

• the eggs of the yellow-hammer.” The 
cause of this singular habit of the. common 
cuckoo of Europe (curnltm ■ ennorus) has 
been long a subject of discussion, without 
having been very satisfactorily determined. 

■ The opinion of the observer above cited 
appears to be sis near the truth as we trifiy 
hope to arrive, lfe attributes it-to the 
short stay tqade by the bird in the coun¬ 


try'where it is. umltqj,, the necessity of 
propagating its species. Were it not to 
resort to some such expedient, it would 
ho impossible that the species couldNm 
continued. The. cuckoo first appears in 
England about the 17th of April. Its egg 
is not ready for incubation sooner than 
the middle of May. A fortnight is taken 
tip by the sitting bird in hatching the egg. 
Thu bird generally continues three weeks . 
in the nest before it flit's. The foster 
parents feed it for more than five weeks 
after this period; so that, if the euekoo 
took care of its own eggs anti young, the 
newly-hatched bird would not he fit to pro¬ 
vide fin- itself before its parent would he 
instinctively directed to seek a new resi¬ 
dence, anti be thus compelled to almndon 
its»yoimg one; for tin* iold cuckoos take 
their final leave before the first week in 
-July. The young cuckoos forsake the 
nest as soon as fully fledged, arid capable 
t>f providing tor themselves. Their ini- 
griAirtns from Europe an* thought to he 
chiefly directed towards Africa ; thence" 
they regularly return with the spring, and. 
from some dead tree or hare hough, the 
male pours forth his monotonous song, 
cvrkoo ! nirkfio ! —In America, there is 
a bird of a very diflerent genus, which 
resembles the euekoo In depositing its 
egtr in the nests of other birds, to he lit¬ 
tered by them. Comprehended under 
the term Emberizu. 

Cucumber. The genus cueumin, to 
which the common cucumber belong-, 
contains 17 species, several of which arc. 
of considerable importance. Vummis ro- 
locynthis, producing the medicine called 
Cfilotjuiniuui , is a native of Africa. Curu- 
mis amfuria, the round, prickly cucumber, 
is it native of the West Indies, where, it is 
used,* with other vegetables, in soups. Cu ■ 
cutnis null), the common melon, is supposed 
to he a native of Persia: it was cultivated 
in Europe in the JGth century. CummU 
salimts, the common encumber, is a native 
of tlie East Indies. The varieties of 1 1 iis, as 
well as of the melon, art? easily produced. 
Those witji the smoothest rind and fewest 
seeds are most, esteeiqpd. Cncunun tingin '-, 
Hits, the snake cucumber, hears fruit sonie^ 
times from three to four feet long. It ST 
only raised as a curiosity, the flavor being 
hitter. Several other species produce 
fruits that art? eaten by the inhabitants of 
the countries of which they an; natives. . 
Tho cucumber was one of the luxuries of 
which Tiberius was particularly fond; and, 
by the dexterous management of his beds, 
he .procured one every (jjhv, at all seasons 
of the year.—The common cucumber (cu- 
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rumia aativus ) oblong, rough' and 

cooling fruit, supposed to have 1h-.cu orig¬ 
inally i!ii|M>rtcd into Europe from some part 
ofi-the Levant. It belongs to the 522d class 
of Liiiruiuis, mul is a trailing atid climbing 
plant. The fruit is generally eaten cut in 
slices, with vinegar, pepper, Some 

people think it unwholesome. Sometimes 
cucumbers art; eaten stewed. When 
young, they are pjekled (iff England under 
the name of ferrkins, which is connected , 
with tin; ^lormau gur/cm), with vinegar 
and spices, or preserved in sirup us a' 
sweetmeat. It is better to lay«tbe fruit on 
slate or tiles than upon the hare ground. 
Cucumbers are raised in England in very 
•Treat quantity. Tim village of Handy, in* 
Bedfordshire, has been known to furnish 
10,000 bushels of pieklittg encumbers # in 
one week. In March, cucumbers have 
been known to fitch, in the London mar¬ 
ket, a guinea u do/.cii ; in August and 
September, one penny a dozen. 

Ceci ta ( Rosario de (.\tciilit), a Itiva! in 
Colombia, 10 miles north of I'amplona, 
known by the congress which assembled 
here May 1st, IHvJI, and 'finished its sir- 
tings in October of the same year. It 
was this body which framed the constitu¬ 
tion of (‘olnmhip ; ittit! it is considered as 
the first Colombian congress. Iieiiigtlie first' 
eotiveiteil muier the fiuid.'ducutul law lor 
uniting Venezuela and New Grenada into 
a single republic. 

IVuwiiimi, Ralph, ;t learned English 
divine ami philosopher, was born at A Her, 
in Somersetshire, of which parisli bis fii- 
":her Was lector, in |tH7. He was admit¬ 
ted a pensioner of Emanuel college, Cam¬ 
bridge, m the age of 1:1. llis diligence as 
an academical student wits very great; 
and, in Mfciik he took the degree of M. A., 
and was elected fellow of his college, lb; 
became so eminent as a tutor, lhat the 
number yf his pupils exceeded all prece¬ 
dent, alyl in due time lie was presented, 
by bis college,' to the rectory of Xortli 
(Sudbury, in Somersetshire, in the year 
IIU‘1, lie published ti Discourse concerning 
the true Nature of the Lord’s Supper, and 
Tin- Union of Chrisf # nnd the (Miuivh shtid- 
owjj, or in a Sliudovv. 'flu- first of these 
productions, which maintained that the 
Lord’s supper is a feast upon a sacrifice, 
produced considerable controversy long 
after 'the author’s death. In 1(14 I, lie. took 
the degree of B. I)., and was chosen mas¬ 
ter of Clarc-hall, and, in the following 
year, was made regitts professor of He¬ 
brew. In 1051, be was Inade I). 1)., and 
in 1054, chosen master of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge; where, having taken a will-. 


be spent the remainder of bis days. In 
1078, lie published his grand work, en¬ 
titled The true Intellectual System of the 
Universe; tiro Firttt Part, wherein nil the 
Reason and Philosophy of Atheism is 
confuted, .and its Impossibility demon¬ 
strated (folio). This work, which is an 
immense storehouse 'of ancient learning, 
was intended, in the. first instance, to lie 
an essay against the doctrine of necessity 
only > but perceiving that this doctrine 
was maintained by several persons uppu 
different principles, lit; distributed tlueir 
opinions under three diifereJit beads, 
which be intended to treat of in three 
books; but his Intellectual System relates 
only to the first, viz.The material Ne¬ 
cessity of all Tilings without a God, or 
absolute. Atheism.” It is a work of great 
power and erudition, although tin- attach¬ 
ment of the author to tin- Platonism of 
the Al-'xandrkm school has led him to 
advance some opinions which border on 
incomprehensibility and mysticism. The 
"moral as well as intellectual character of- 
:ltis eminent scholar stood very high ; and 
lie died universally respected, in KitJH, in 
the if 1st year of Itis age. 

Ci’k.nz v (anciently Cmu-a ); a city of 
Hpain, in New ( "aside, capital of a prov¬ 
ince ; 2.~' leagues E. S. E. Madrid: Ion. 
‘V hi \V. : hit. 10° 10' X. : population, 
tiOOO.' It is a bishop's see. Jt contains a 
cathedral, 1:’. parishes, <; monasteries, an 
hospital. ;t seminary, and ."5 colleges. It 
was built by the Moors, on a high and 
craggy bill, between,flic rivers Xuear,and 
Hue-war, vvliieli maki-s it naturally strong. 
Here the painter Halmcrou, and the tii- 
tiinits Jesuit Molina, were born. - The 
north and 'east part of the province is 
mountainous, and lit only for sheep "pas¬ 
ture : the other parts are lertile, jirodueing 
corn, hemp, fruit, &.c. Population of the 
province, 2P0.050; square miles, 11,HAL 

("m:\y. v, or Bamba ; a town of Colom¬ 
bia, in Quito, capital id’ a province ; 150 
miles S. Quito: Ion. 7!U IT W. ; lat. 
~ 55' H. ; population, 15 or ‘20,000. Tie- 
streets are straight a/td broad, and the 
bouses mostly of aJolu-g, or unburnt brick-. 
The environs are very fertile and pleasant. 
The town contains 11 churches, 4 con¬ 
vents, 2 nunneries, tut hospital, a chamber 
of finance, Nc. 

Crux/.A, Sierra de; a ebaiti of moun¬ 
tains which runs through the province of 
the same name. (Hoc Cunna.) 

f’t'KVA, John de la ; a poet, Ivom in Se¬ 
ville, about the middle of the Kith eenmry. 
A great facility in the composition of 
verses, in which Ovid was Itis model, 
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dolennVned biin to apply himself to tho^piitil thfe 6ih dpntttry outlie Christian era. 
: dramatic art, in which 'Torres Nahairo Perhaps, truces of the earlier character arc 
had successfully resisted the attempts of ■ to lie found in the Pnbnyreno ami Phm- 
sotne learned theatricalvuniiteure, to force iucian iriscrip^ions, and also on the coins 

of'thc Sassanides. We find the transition 
of the Cuflc to the Neskhi on the mins of 
Chihninar. The influence which tin; 
school of ,Cnfa exerted on Islamisni 
caused the use of the character which 
proceeded fronfit; and when the others 
had fallen into oblivion, Cvfic writing was 
the name eonminnly applied tixnll kinds 


{he Greek and Latin drama upon the 
jpeopie. In connexion with Naharro, 
y A ope de Ruodra, and Christopher de Cns- 
tillrjo, he confimicil the old division into 
comdias dirinas y humanns, while lie 
made his pieces more interesting than 
those of his predecessors, by introducing 
greater variety in tlu: dramatis persona >, by 
more finished Verses, and hy the division 
into three jomadqs, or nets, llis works, 
which arc now rare in Spain, may .lie 
finmd in the Panuiso EspnTwl (yol. 8. 16'). 
The earliest of his conqxjsifioris me Poc- 
sias Lyricas (Seville, 1582), of the same 
elmracter with the Carufcbco de Romances 
historiides (Seville, 1588). His heroic po¬ 
em, La Vonquist/i de la Jiiiica, in 20 can¬ 
tos (Seville, 1002, also in Fernandez’s 
collection, vols. 1-1—15), has beauties 
enough in the execution to make amends 
for the defects of the plan. The Comc- 
dias y Pragedias, published at Seville, ill 
1588, were received with applause, in their 
time, in this poetical city, hut otlendod, 
even then, by the introduction of alle¬ 
gorical personages in the action. Ill the 
Pnmaso E'spaTtol. there is a work of Cue- 
va’s, written in tcrzvts, on the art of poetry, 
"which contains mam interesting (acts 
with regard to the old Spanish drama, 
t’ucva died at die commencement of the 
17th century. 

('cfic Writing" axd Crne Coins. 
The written, characters of which tlu; Ara¬ 
bians now inake use, and with which we 
meet in printed works, viz., the Neskhi 
characters, arc an invention of the 4th 
century of tlic Hegira. ' Before this time, 
„ the Citfic characters, so called from the 
town ofCufa, where they art; said to have 
ltetai invented, were in use. These old 
• characters have so much resemblance to 
the ancient Sy riac writing, the Fstmngcl, 
that it hardly admits of a doubt, tthat the 
■ Arabians Ixtrrowed them from the inhab¬ 
itants of Syria. Historical traditions con¬ 
firm this supposition. The Unfit* charac¬ 
ters, anil, perhups, others at an curlier date, 
which essentially resembled them, were 
•probably first introduced among the Ara¬ 
bians a short time before Mohammed. 
Although we are, at present, ignorant of 
the i characters which were previously in 
use among them, anil although the imper¬ 
fect accounts of the Mussulman writers 
throw very little light upon the subject, 
yet it is scarcely credible that the Arabians 
remained destitute of a written character 


of Arabic Writing, previous to tlie change 
made hy Flyt Mokln. A knowledge df it i.-, 

■ important on account of the many monu¬ 
ments in which it is preserved; especially 
Vhe coins inScrilx'tl with t'ulic characters 
anti made in the first centuries of the lle- 
gipi. Under llit; name of CitJTc coins arc 
comprehended the ancient coins of the 
Mohammetlan princes, generally without 
emblems, inscribed and circumscribed on 
both sides,' which have been found, in 
irtitlcrn times, to ho important documents 
for illustrating the history, languages anil 
religions of tlu; Fast. The little art dis¬ 
played in the impression of these coins, 
is the reason why the earlier travellers 
through the Fast too often overlooked 
them. 'These coins are some, of gold (di¬ 
nar), others of silver (dirhem), and others 
of brass (J’uls). The silver coins, however, 
are the most frequent, and the discovery 
of large treasures of them op the shore.-, 
of the Baltic has particularly attracted to 
them the attention of learned men. Their 
form was borrowed hy the Arabian ca¬ 
liphs from that of the Byzantine and 
( diosrocan silver anti cupper coins. They 
are to be considered as the earliest of 
this class of coins, now daily increasing. 
Agreeably to Adler’s suggestion, who lirst - 
accurately investigated these coins (Muse¬ 
um CtificumBargiantim), they an; divided, 
according to the dynasties under which 
they were made,'into 12classes, in which, 
without tiny - reference to the country to 
which they ’belong, every thing which 
ought to he connected with them is com¬ 
bined. Tu the countries around the Baltic, 
as well ns in the central provinces of Fn-,. 
rojienn Russia, the silver coins nios^J’rc- 
qoently found art; those of the ealmliS^ 
tho Ommiatles as well as the Ablmsside>; 
then those of the emirs of tin; .Softiirides, 
tlie Buwailiitles, &<*., hut espeeinlly of 
the tlynnsty of die Samimide.s, whicli were 
1 struck hi;tvvet;n tin; middle of tlie 7th cen¬ 
tury of the. Christian em, iintl the begin¬ 
ning of the 11th. Those of till) 10th cen- 
tiuy are the most, common. This diet 
bus not I teen satisfactorily explained. 
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cording to Fosslan’si account of, a journey day adds to our*infoFrfiatio/i in this «ky¬ 
at the beginning of theftOth century of the partment. Ol. Tycbsen’a MroiliUtio in 
Christian era, appear to iiavo boon most Ran JYtimar. Mvlurnimsdcmor, (Rostl, 17i)4), 
frequently exchanged for them. Gold, in ■ bus, ‘therefore, ceased to be complete, 
•.his commerce, was used only'in liars; The ubbi Remand, in'the Journal Jlsial- 
•uid, in order to make {uy'tncnts, in tlieir ique (1823), has cornmumcafcd many cs- 
Yun-aotions, with greater* facility, oy in cellcut observations concerning the study 
oiiU r todiave a medium of exchange for or Arabic coins. A work by him,' cou¬ 
plings of 1 little value, the coins were corning this branch of numismatics, with 
firokifij of which we have abundant rsvi- • a historical explanation of the coins in the 
■'eni-e. Bv accurate investigations in tins cubit n't of the duke of J.Incas, anil in the,. 
• ounfries where this money is found, tlio royal French collections, has also appeared; 


adigenci: and learning of the Orientalists 
Vilh r, Reiske, Ol. Tvcliscn, Silv. de 8a- 
•y, llallenlx-rg, .Malmstrdni, Itasmiisscn, 
Fralui, <'astigiiuni (who has published a 
valuable work upon the Culie coins of the 
mpcrial museum at Milan), Winter mid 


myal French collodions, has also apjteared; 

Oi’fftASH ; an article of defensive annof, 
protecting the (tody both before -and be-- 
iiinil. Mejriek, in liis dissertation on an- 
eieut armor, has tints distinguished -the 
cuirasses of different nations:— J. leath¬ 
ern, with a licit of the same material, worn 


fit. 'fjrhsen, have sueeeeded in arrang¬ 
ing a tolerably perfe.-t series of tlie several 
• yniislies. 'fli. T\ chsen's treatise Ih.Ih- 
■j\ dibits fiii JVuiimri'i: Muhammalunor. (in 
tin- fitii volume of the Commrnt. Stic. Go//. 
v <ccnlitir .), will etiahle the student to un¬ 
derstand the dclieienees of tliis science. 
I’rahti, of Peter? burp, now counsellor of 
"tale (author of a commentary upon the 
abiliet of the Moliammedan coins in the 
Asiatic museum at Petersburg), has been 
reputed to lie the i:i«.: t. ll oroiigh judge ol' 
his depart lie-lit. having iiad at liis disposal 
:ie eolleetiotisof the imp! rial acadeun.us 
..ell as tlios.* of private individuals, lunch 
Acceding in rich tie,is any to lie found 
. Is'-whorc. In connexion with these 
■ oitis are to he considered the small pieces 
.r' glass, which were introduced, parli'-u- 
■arly ill Sicily, under the dominion of the 
Mohammedans, instead of money, or. per¬ 
haps, under the sanction of public author¬ 
ity, obtained currency as standards ol' the 
weight of coins. Among Curie coins, 
those tin; particularly sought l'or which 
near images, because the forms ropre- 
-•'tited upon them appear to Ih- opposed 
to the precepts of the. Koran. Bur their 
commerce with the t .'reeks may, til. (irst, 
have insult* the eiiyravcrs of the Moliam- 


hy the Medes and Persians, before the 
reign of Cyrus the Great. 3. l’limiatcd 
o:' scaled lurictr. of steel, of wltieli the fore* 
part covered the breast, the front of the 
thighs, anil foreparts of the hands anil 
legs; tin; posterior part, tla- hack, iiis-k, 
and whole of the head: both parts lieing 
united by JiJxthf on the sid- s: these lie- 
longed to the Parthian cavalry. 3. Scales 
madeol'lfors-s’ hoots, sowed together with 
the sinews ol' oxen, were wont by fit.; 
Sarmati.iiis, 1. The .cw, padded with 
wool, covered with Pat rings <>r square 
)>ieees ol' brass, ta*t‘ , ii , ‘il at the sides, am! 
cut round i.; the loins: the (.-■eetf, or gor- 
gel; the C'-ri,;., or girdle, to which was. 
appended tin- ;.e«, a kind of petticoat,— 
lieionged to die Homeric eliiefk, .». Tle> 
Fmiseiins wore plain, sealed, laminated, 
ringed nr <|iidleil cuisll.es, with straps de¬ 
pending from them, either of leather sole¬ 
ly, or plated with metal; ami these straps, 
as well as the euirasA's, were adopted by 
the Romans, who termed them loricrr. 
On tic Trajan column; the loricai of lire 
hctslttli and principal (the two first ranks) 
consist of several metal hands vvmpjied.. 
half round the body, and last cued before 
anil behind, over a leathern or quilted 
•tunic. Houmtimes the Homan cuiniss vv;ls 


^adnn eoins less strict; anil, in the course enriched w ith embossed figures'. The lo- 
• iftiine, they ventured to give them figures rh ,r of the Irittrii (the third rank) were 
agreeable to the, pceidiarities of the Oii- of lent Inn' only. Domifum, according to 
ntal taste; in doing wltieli, they were IMartial, adopted the Sannatian cuirass, 
aided by the armorial hearings (tonights) which lie i nadir of the bools of lx mis. 
‘f tin; princes of the Turkish family. The Roman cavalry of tin: early period 
Finally, they marked them with zodiacaldid not wear lorictt ; but even lie tore the 
a ml planetary figures, to which they at- caitiphnides of Constantine (who wore 
trihuted the power of amulets. (This flexible armor'of scales and plates and 
reminds us of the renowned Nunnalinl- rings, bekl together bv hooks mid chains, 
rupees.) The original use of these coins is tlie loricu hamala of V irgi 1 —lsiricam Vo a - 
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serteiti hamis auroaue triHccm, JEir. iii: 
•'407), < we road of horsemen who were 
i'bneatt. Afnong the modem* fife Anglo- 
'Saxona wore leathern euiraseea (feorfete), 
.•which, towards die end of the 9th century, 
were formed of hides fitted close to the 
body, and jagged or cut into the shape,of 
/leaves below. The leathern cuhragfe, oov-, 
ered with rings, Was appropriated to the 
blood royal, or chiefs of hi£n tank: it was 
borrowed from, the Gauls, and called atuieZj 
whence our coat of mail . The Cuirass 
appears to have been disused in England 
in the rime of Charles II, when bullet¬ 
proof silk was introduced. The lnnee 
. having, of late years, again become an 
offensive weapon, the cuirass has.been, 
.revived among the European cavalry. 
The fittest put of Napoleon’s cavalry 
were cuirassiers; hnd die weight of these 
heavily-armed soldiers gave great mo¬ 
mentum to their charge! The cuirass 
leaves many vulnerable parts exposed, but, 
as it protects almost all the trunk, it mate- 
. rinlly diminisltea die . chance of wound* 
and gives confidence to the soldier. 

Cijas, Jacques, or C'ojacips; son of 
Cujaus, a tariner in Toulouse ; homin 
1520. While yet a student of law under 
Amould Ferrier, he attracted attention by 
Iris industry and talents.' A’fter haring 
delivered private lectures at Toulouse, he 
received an invitation to lie professor of 
law at Caliors. in 1554 ; but he had been 
there only a year, when Margaret de Va¬ 
lois invited him, through her chancellor 
Fllopital, to Bourgcs, where he lectured 
rill 15<»7. He then went to Valency mid 
gave great reputation to the university of 
that place l»y his instructions. Oil .ac¬ 
count of the civil commotions in France, 
he returned to Bonrges in 1575, and re¬ 
mained there, atler a short stay at Paris, 
as teacher of the la\t, notwithstanding the 

■ most advantageous im itations to Bologna. 

' Cujns owed his great reputation to Iris 

profound study of tin: original works on 
the Kotiian law, of which lie laid collected 
more than 500 manuscripts. The conco- 
. -lions which he Made in ancient works on 
the law (to say nothing of a great many 

■ Greek ami Latin works on other stihjeei-} 
were remarkable for number and acute! 
ness. In fact, he ujay Is- considered as 
the founder of scientific, jurisprudcneoi 
•He made himself popular, also, by the 
interest which he took in the jteiviuml for¬ 
tunes of his disciples, by Iris prudence in 
regard to the theological quarrels of Iris 
time' (JWril hoc ail edictum praioris vv.*yj 
his maxim), and his faithful adherence to 
the cause t)f Henry IV. if is grief for die 
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" afflictions of his'couritw is said to have 
/decelerated 1 his death (Get, 4,1590). lie 
/was ip the habit of studying and writing 
lyingonthe ground. Tm booksellers at 
Lyons purchased his manuscripts for 
waste paper. • The/edition of his works, 

• Wthieh he published himself in 1577, is 
correct,' but incomplete; that by Fahrot 
(Paris, 1658,' 10 void, folio) is complete. 

. The I*ro?nphtapittin Operum lax. Cujarii, 
anchor Dam. dBbunensi (Naples, 17011, 2 
Vols. folio), is of great assistance in the 
study of mis collection. Iiis children by 
two marriages acquired a sort of cclcbritv 

• by their immorality. (See CiyVw and his 
Contemporaries, by E. Spangeuherg.) 
*.Cci.»KK8; a religious order,’^vliicli, at 
one ■ period, had considerable estalilish- 
mopfs ip almost every part of Great 
'Bntaih anil Ireland. The name is of 

uncertain etymology; some derive it from 
the Latin culior Dei (a worshimier of 
God), while others' think they discover 
its brigin in the Gaelic kyldee (from cj/tle, 
a cell, ami dee, a house), a building com¬ 
posed of cells. The history of the <’ul- 
dees has acquired n factitious importance 
in the' quarrels of the Episcopalians ami 
Presbyterians ; the latter asserting that 
they were of very great nntiquitv, ami 
were Presbyterians iu. their eecleainstical 
jioliry; the lbrmer maintaining that nei¬ 
ther of these positions is correct, that there 
is no mention of them in the early British 
writers, hut that they are first spoken of 
subsequent to the year 854, and that they 
then appear in the attitude of maintaining 
their rightto eon firm the election of the 
bishops.of the several sees where they Imd 
establishments. Their origin is, by some, 
attributed to St. Columba, in the middle 
of the .0th century. After having exer¬ 
cised a great influence throughout the 
country, they are said to have been over¬ 
thrown l»y the increase of tint pnpal 
jtower,'ami the institution of monasteries 
more congenial to the aspiring views of 
the wte of Rome. 

Cullen (William), a celebrated physi¬ 
cian and medical writer, was horn in the 
county of Luitnrk, in tfcotluud, in 1712. 
He was apprenticed to ■ a surgeon amt 
apothecary at Glasgow, after which lie" 
made some voyages to the VVeat Indies as 
surgeon to a merchant vessel, lie subse¬ 
quently settled as a medical practilonerut 
Hamilton, where he formed a jiurtiicrship 
with William Hunter, who afterwards be¬ 
came so distinguished. The object of” 
their connexion was not so much present 
emolument as professional improvement. 
Each, therefore, in turn, was ulfoived to 



attend metrojpol^pn -lei-riffe*, ;, wliilsttmi hunger? 

otlier prosecuted the business for their when the battle bfcgan, they fought with 
joipt benefit. ' In 1740, Cullen took the' spirit. The iippemoug uraveiy Of the 
degree of M».D., and, settling at Glasgow, t Highlanders, however^ at length yielded 
ho was, in 1740,' appointed, lecturer on to the well-served artillery of.too English.' 
chemistry at the university there*... In' The victors maasacredthowounded Scots 
1751, he was rhosen regiijd professor of on the field' of battle. ^Charles Edward 
medicine. In 1750, he was invited to take* was exposed, ip llis f^gh^ to n thousand 
.the chemical professor-hip in the univer- dangers, bltt at length escaped. His fpi- 
sity of Edinburgh. In l7fl0, he was mrfde, lowers sutfereiL the vengeance of the tic- 
lecturer on the materia medico, there,,and" tors.. The inost distinguished of them 


Highlanders,, hoiwfeift at lert| 
to the well-served artillery of-t 


'nglieh. 


medicine. In 1756, he was invited to take- was exposed, ip his f|ight,toa thousand, 
.the chemical professor-hip in the univer- dangers, bltt at length escaped. His fpi- 
sity of Edinburgh. In l7fl0, he was mdde, lowers sutfereiL the vengeance of the vie- 
lecturer on the materia medico, there,,and" tors.. The inost distinguished of them , 
subsequently resigned the chrmieal chair died on die scaffold, and the districts, 
to his pupil, doctor Black. From 1766 to ‘ which had been the theatre of the rebel- 


1773, he gave, alternately <avith ijoctor ■ 
Gregory, annual courses of lectur»*s on 
the theory and practice of physician ar¬ 
rangement which continued till the death 
of doctor Gregory, in 1773, left liis rival, 
in complete possession of the medical 
chair. As a lecturer on medicine^ doctor 
Cullen exercised a great influence over 
the state of opinion relative to the mystery 
of that science. He successfully combated 
the specious doctrines of Boerhaavi' de¬ 
pending on the humoral pathology; though 
he has not been equally successful in es¬ 
tablishing his own system, Which is found¬ 
ed on an enlarged view of the principles' 
of Frederic Hoffmann. His death took 
place Fch. 5, J7!*0. His principal works 
art Lectures on the Materia Medica; 
Synopsis Nosologiai Practical ; and First 
Lines of the Practice of Physic, which 
niust he considered as his magnvrn opus, 
and which, amidst all the recent fluctua¬ 
tions of opinion on medical theory, has 
retained its value. 

Cui.lodkn Muir ; a heath in Scotland, 

4 miles east of Inverness. It is celebrated 
for a victory obtained in the year 1746, by 
the duke of Cumberland, oicr the parti¬ 
sans of the house, of Stuart. The battle 
of Culloden was the last battle fought on 
British soil, imd the termitiation of the at¬ 
tempts of the Stuart family to recover the 
t hrone of England. (See Edward , Charb s , ( 
Oreat Britain . and James 111.) The son 
of James III, Charles Edward, in his 
daring e.\|>editum in 174a, had contended, 
with various success, against the English, 
anti, indeed, was jt one time only about 
100 miles from London, where terror and 
consternation prevailed. * But, by a com¬ 
bination of unfavorable circumstances, he 
was compelletl to retreat to Scotland, 
wltere fortune again seemed to smile on 
him at the battle of Falkirk. But t]ic 
duke of Cumberland, marching against 
him, Imflled the whole enterprise by the, 
decisive victory of Culloden, April 27 
(Iflth, O. S.), 1*746. Edward’s army \vas( 
deficient in subordination. Though his 


lidrpwere laid waste. The English gov¬ 
ernment henceforward took measures to 
prevent the recurrence of similar attempts. 
Finding that the attachment of the High-' 
landers to the old royal line arose princi¬ 
pally from the peculiarity of their customs 
and mode of life, they resolved to abolish -: 
their institutions. Since that period, the 
primitive Scottish manners and usgges 
have been continually dwindling away and ' 
disappearing. ' 

Ci lm ; a village in Bohemia, 3 leagues 
east of the well-known walering-place of 
Teplitz, and near the frontier of Saxony t 
famous on account of the battle of Aug-, 
30, 1813, in which the French, undei;' 
Vandarftihe, were lieaten by the Prussians 
and Russians. Vutidummc was taken 
prisoner, with 3 generals and 10,000 men. •, 
Tin; battle was one of the bloodiest in the 
whole war. The allies lmd, a lew days 
previous (Aug. 26), been repulsed by Na¬ 
poleon in |heir attack on Dresden. On 
the 2!*tli, a bloody battle took place be¬ 
tween Vandamme and the allies, who de¬ 
fended the frontiers of Bohemia, to cover 
the retreat of tin- Russians. The nigh: 
put an end to the battle. On the 30th, it 
was renewed with fury, and ended with 
the victory of Culm. This victory wa- 
decisive: for the allies were enabled t<> 
save Bohemia, on which Napoleon \va- 
pressing with all his might. A few days 
before (Aug. 26), on the salne day with the 
battle at Dresden, the French had beet, 
beaten by Blueheron the Kntzbach; an.; 
from this time, the series of disasters is t r 
(he dated, which ended with the dethrone¬ 
ment of die Fretil-h emperor. 

Culmi station, in astronomy ; the (vis¬ 
ing of a star through the meridian, Iteenu- 
‘it has at that hioment reached the liighes: 
point (admen) of its path, with reference 
to the observer. Hence culmination i- 
used, mctaphorienlly, lor The condition of 
any person or thing arrived at the mn.< 
J'rilliant or important point of its progress, ’ 
Cu.ma, or Cvm>: ; the largest and most, 
importatit city of .Eolis (Asia Minor', and, 
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MAhe some time, ope gi Uic rnofjt ancient >&nit&tiqn by subduingrfthe insurrection 


Strabo, the inhabitants of Cutuuwore con- in, consequence of the discortl and iro\. 
'ejdcred as soiuinrjmt deficient in talent. *'1wion• prevailing in the comp of his brave 

• .v Cuius, a very ancient oitjt in Canijw- ^antagonists, than from. any distinguished 
i Viio, and the oldest colony of the Greeks talent exhibited l>y liini. Chatfes Edward, 
' hi Italy, yens founded alxpit 10110 B. C. by' when only two djys’ inarch from London, 
Chalcis oflhilKra, and peopled by Asiatic .commenced lu/mreat into Scotland from 
Otuufeans and byThociiuis. The *otn- Carlisle (January, 1746), ami was com¬ 
mon belief of the inlmbitauts made it the nleteh' defeated (April, 1746) at Cullodcn. 


mon belief of the inliabiniuts made it the nleteh' dof< 
residence of the Cunueun sibyl, tliotidi (q. v.) Th 
her home was really in Asia. (Set* the 'the cruel t; 
prending article.) The (1 rot to of Truth fervdnis st 
was situated’in the wood sacred to tlu> which was 


ite it the nicteiy tfetetucu (April, lido) at Luilotlcu. 
though (q. v.) The duke obscured his lame by 
(Set*the 'the cruel aUtse which he made, or s-uf- 
f Truth letvdhis soldiers to make, of the victory ; 
1 to tlie which was the more- dishotiorahle, as ti.c 


goddess Trivia, .and in its neighborhood tfti lowers of tlie pretender, on their march 
was the Acherusian lake; In this region through the Scotch Lowlands and in J.'lpg- 
Cicero had a country-seat. I'mure had a - land, had evinced the greatest humanity 
-' considerable territory, and a naval force in and tbrlieantnce. In 1717, ('umheil.-ir.u 


ht-r port, I’uteoli.. She founded Maples 
(Neapolis), and, in. Sicily, Zau’ele or Mes¬ 
sina. In 420 11. f'tiline was taken by 
the . Campanians, and came with tin in 
under the power of l5om.' (615 15. t\). it 
was destroyed>A. I). 1207. 

* . Coian.v ; a province of Colombia, 
bounded and i’l. hv the Caribbean sea, 
t-. hr the Orinoco, in tlie western part, 
.towards the coast, the soil i> iyk rahlv |i i- 


was defeated by nmrshiil Save, at l.nfeld. 
In 1757, In* lost the hattje of llastenheek, 
against D’Fstri'os, and. Sept. H, roncludei! 
tin- ■ convention at Cluster-Seven, upn 
which lie was’recalled, and 1 Yrditiam!. 
duke of Bmnsvviek, received tlie cott.- 
tmtnd of the. allied army. 

ft Mtir.ai.A.sn (ilrnesf Align.-;us). dui>. 
of, brother to Ceorgc IV, king of F.ng- 
land, lourih '.m of Cleor^ '111, was bon 


tile. The eastern pc." is dry and sandy, 
oliiirding neiliing but an in.-xhan.-uiih' 
mine of marine and iiyii"ml sr.it. < In the 
Orinoco, the country is tit only Ibr j 
tur.iite: other parts :;iv exceedingly fertile. 
In tlie interior is a range of i.ifimra.ns, of 


June .5, 1771. The ihri.o has ahm-' 
always lived abroad, and is little known i: 
Ihigiaiul, eveepi for hi.- unsuccessful :u- 
ti nipt to obtain an addition to bis slipemi, 
af.er lie had married Frederica Sophie 
Carolina, daughter of the duke of IMecI 


which Tuiin-riipiis', the Jpiwt elrv;::<"l, is 
5!MX) ti'i t high. 

Cr.MAV.. < r Xi.w Connov \ ; a town of 
Colomhia, and capital ol’a province of lie; 
same mini': Ion. 61" 10' ; lut 10° 2.V 

. i\.: population, estimated hv ibimholdt at 
IS or 10,000; by 1), pons. nf-JlJKK). Ir is 
situated near the mouth of the gulf of 
. Oiriueo, aO .iit a mil" li >m :!.e .--a, on an 
itiid, sandy plain. The eiimaie is hot, 
-earthquake- are fn iji;- ut, and tlie houses 
• low, ami lightly built. On the hbh Jle<’.', 

J 707, more thaw ihr. c i'.antlis i>f tin lit 
Myere <h srroyed ie. 4 an caribqiiake. The 
liilmliitunts carry on a cor.-ddi rabie trade 
in cacao, and other pfodiietinn.-f of the 
: country. The road is eonmtodiou.- for its- 
.depth, and of a semicircular form, which 
, dol'oiids it fyom the violem-dof the winds. 

CrvjjiEHi.AM), duke of; MM-oml son of 
</corgi? j!.of Knirlaiid; born in 1721, and 
, died Oct. 30, 1765. At. the battle of Oet- 
tingen, be was wounded, when lighting at 
the side of his father. At Fonrenoy, hi, 
was compelled to yield to tin? superior 
•c\p Tieuee of tuarsha! fktxe; ln.t rose,in 


len{nirg-Stre)ity, tuiil widow of the prior.■ 
of Siinis. lie generally resides at Pieriii;. 
whdre lie leads a dissipated Jill*, ll.s 
soil, < ieorge Freilerii' Alexander-<'liarie-, 
liruest Aeg'iistn.-, was burn May 27, IS I!’. 
When the duke was in Ilugland, in Isle-, 
his wife was not admitted at court. 

( ’l. vibk at.v m>, Richard, a dramalie am; 
miscellaneous writer, son of the revert mi 
Peiiison f tnmlierland, bi'hop of € 
by iln* daughter of doctor I’cnlley, wa» 
born in the master's lodge, in Trinity ei*l- 
lego, Cambridge, Fell. IP, 17tt2. lie r- ■ 
cived Jus early I'lliiciitlon at Westiiiin.'ter, 
and, in liis 14th year, was admitted o* 
Trinity college, where lie studied v 
closely,and obtained his bachelor's degn . 
at tlie age bf IP, and sooti idler was elect¬ 
ed fellow, lie beetune private secretary 
nrkird I laliliix, and made his first offering 
to the press iii a small poem, entitled an 
Klegy written on St. Mark’s Fve, which 
ohtained but little notice. His tragedy 
entitled the Banishment of Cicero was 
rejected l,y f Jarriek, and printed by the 
mttlmr iti 1761. in 1761*. lie was married. 



and, bis patron bdfpg tm'de lorflrjieutehtuu; 
of Ireland, ho accompanied him to v that 
kingdom. Whehlord Halifax became 
secretary of states he procured nothing 
hotter for Cumberland than tlic clerkship 
of reports in the office of trade and plan* 

‘ tations. In the course of die next two or 
three years, he wrote an. opera, entitled 
the Summer’s Tale, and his comedy of 
the Brothers. His West'Indian, which 
was brought out by Garrick in 1771, prov¬ 
ed eminently successful. The Fashiona¬ 
ble Lover not obtaining the success of 
the West Indian, he exhibited that tjom- / 


of Alleghany 'cdufity;’ Jtfthyhnd, on the : 
Potomacyat the lj ^KW o? Will’s creek, 
70 nates W. .Hlagerstowir^ 190 E. S. E. 
Wheeling* ISO W. fafy Nl, Jwltimore. It is 
a considerable town, and j>onta!ns gcourt- 
iiouse, a juil; a miu-ket-Kbuae, a hank', and 
lour houses of .^ubiicr yvo«4iip-<-one for 
Ludierans, ona for Roraaft Catholics, one 
fdr Methodists, and ope built jointly by 
the Presby teriatfe and Episcopalians. 'Tim 
mountains iu the vicinity abound, in stone- 
coal, great quantities of which arq* trans- 
portfcd down the Potomac in flat and keel 
boat#. Tlie Cumberland or Great Western 


ness of character which exposed him to 
the,satire of Sheridan,' in his sketch of 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, and which induced 
Garrick to call him the man without nskin. 
The Choleric Man, the Note of. Hand, 
and the Battle of Hastings, were ins next 
productions. On the accession of lord 
George Germaine to office, lie was made 
secretary to the hoard of trade. In 1^0, 
he was employed on a confidential mis¬ 
sion to the courts of Lisbon and Madrid, 
which, owing to some dissatisfaction on 
the pari of the ministry, involved him in 
great distress, as they withheld the reim¬ 
bursement of his t \pciises to the amount 
of £5000, which rend, red it necessary lor 
him to dispose of tin: whole of his hered¬ 
itary property. To add to his misfortune. 


, road extends from this town to the hanks 
of the Ohio at Wheeling. It vytis made 
by the government of the L T . States, at the 
expense of $1,800,000; and a,survey has 
been made from thence to the Mississippi, 
<>00 miles farther. 

.Cumberland Mountains, in Tennes¬ 
see. The range commences in tile S. \V. 
part of Pennsylvania, and, in Virginia, i* 
takes the name of Laurel mountain , passes 
through the 8. E. part of Kentucky, and' 
terminates in Tennessee, 80 miles 8. E. 
Nashville. A considerable portion of this 
mountain in Tennessee is composed of 
stupendous piles of craggy rocks. It is 
thinly covered with trees, and has springs 
impregnated with alum. Lime-stone is 
found on both sides of it. 


the hoard of trade was broken up. and lie LY'ubkki.ani) : a river which ris^s in 


retired wiih a verv inadequate pension, the (.'iimi>erland mountains, Virginia, and 
and devoted himself » ntirely to literature, runs through Kentucky and Tennessee 
The first works which he published, idler intodhe-Ohiuj 00 miles from the Mississip- 
his return from Spain, were his entertain- pi. It is navigable for steam-boats to 


big Anecdotes of Spanish Painters, and Nashville, near 200 miles.mid for boats of 
the most distinguished of bis collection of 15 tons, oUO miles farther. At certain 
essays, entitled the Observer. To these 'sea-on-', vessels of idOtons may descend 
may he added the novels of Arundel, 400 miles, to the Ohio.’ 


Henry, and John do Lancaster, the poem 
of Calvary, the Exodiad (in conjuisetiou 
vvitli sir James Bland Burgess), and, lastly, 
a poem called Retrospection, mid the Me¬ 
moirs of his own Lite. He aiso edited 
the London Review, in which tlie eriries 
gave their names, and which soon expir¬ 
ed. His latter days were chiefly sja-nt in 
London, where lie died. May 7, 1811. Tim 
• comic drama was his time; and,although 
l'AW»rote much, even of comedy , that was 
very' indifferent, the merit of the West 
Indian, the Fashionable Lover, the Jew, 
and the Wheel of Fortune, is of no com¬ 
mon description, llis Observer, since his 
acknowledgment of bis obligations to doc¬ 
tor Bentley’s manuscripts, no longer sup¬ 
ports his reputation as a Greek critic ; and 
as a poet, he was never more than a ver¬ 
sifier. 

Cum uf Ri. vn i>; :i post-town, and eapita! 
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Ci MviAzr.K, or Coomassif. ; a town of 
A trim, capital of Ashaiitee ; 120 miles 
N. \. W. (‘ape t.'oast Castle; lull. 2'<> W.: 
lat. IF 30' N.: copulation estimated by Mr. 
Bovvilieli, in 1818, at 15,000; stated by the 
inhabitants at 100,000. It is situated in a 
vale, surrounded by an unbroken mass 
of the deepest verdure. Four of the prin¬ 
cipal streets are half a mile long, and from 
50 to 100 yards broad. The houses an 
low and small, of a square or oblong form, 
composed of cones wattled together, and 
Mastered with clay.and sand. The town 
ins considerable trade. The king's harem 
is said to eontnin 9333 w omen ! 

CcNniNAMARr.v ; the northern part of 
New Grenada. It forms a department 
pf the republic of Colombia, and compre¬ 
hends the provinces of Bogota, Autioquia, 

‘ Muriqiiita and Neiva. with .‘171,000inhabit- 
ants. The chief place is Santa Fe de Bogota. 



ClNERfc'DOltF—CUPOLA 


v 'Cuxersdorf; a village near Frankfort 
on the Oder, known on necqunt ot the. 
hloodv bottle in which Frederic tlio Great, 
■was defeated, Aug. 32,*1759. It is only, 
about 50 miles distant from Berlin, liis cap 
itnl. Opposed to him were the Russians 
under SoltikoflJ and the Atislitons,under 
Loudon. Victory seemed, at Arsf, likely 
to declare in lhvor ofFrtoderic,,but, event¬ 
ually, he lost all liis urtilkty 'ami 20,000 
-men. (Six? Seven Years’War.) Thu king 
at first gave up all hope,' hut spoil rpcov- 
- ered his spirits, Svhcm SoltikoflJ with in- 
couccivahlo tidiness, neglected to fdlkiw 
up hi* victory.•• - • 

Ccpki.; a shallow earthen vessel, some¬ 
what ’ resembling a cup, ihnn which it 
derives its name. It is formed of hone-, 
ashes, and is extremely porous. It is used 
in assays, to separate the precious metals 
from their alloys. The process of cujnl- 
ltilion consists in fusing an alloy of a pro- 
eious metal, along with a quantity of lead, 
in u cii[>el. The lead is extremely sus¬ 
ceptible of oxidation, and, at tin; same 
time, it promotes the oxidation of other 
metals, anti vitrifies .with their oxides. 
The foreign metals are thus removed; 
the vitrified, matter is ahsorlied by the 
cupel, or is driven oil’ by tin blast of tin;. 
bellows, as it collects on tin' snrfaee; 
and.the precious metal at length remains 
nearly pure. 

. CYpkli.aTiox. {See Cupel.) 

Criur.v ; a seaport and hay of Colouiui‘ 1 , 
on the Sb K. side of Pntiuuai, following 
•the coast ol" the Pacific ocean, from cape 
S*t. Migllcl If) cape Comet ites. This is 
thought by Humboldt the musi' favorable 
point for conneering The Atlantic and, I'n- 
cilic oceans by a canal. From the hay of 
Cupica, there is a passage of only 15 or Id 
miles, over a, country quite level, and 
suited to a canal, to the head of naviga¬ 
tion of the river Xnipi, a branch of the 
river. Atrato, which flows into the Atlan- 
'tic. Gogurneelie, a Biscayan pilot, is slu'd 
to have first pointed out dti.- .-pot as nlmo-t 
the only place where the ehain of' the 
Amies is completely interrupted, ami a 
canal thus made practicable. 

Cupid ; a celebrated deity among tlie 
ancients; the god of love, and love itself. 
There are different traditions concerning 
his parents. Cicero mentions three Cu¬ 
pids; one, son of Mercury and Diana; 
another, son of Mercury ;mrl Venus; and 
,tfie third, son of Mars and Venus. Plato 
mentions two. Hesiod, thejnost ancient 
thoogonist, speaks only of one, who, as he 
• says, was produced at the same time as 
Chaos and the Earth. There are, accord¬ 


ing to the more received opinion , two 
Cupids, one ..of Whom is a lively, ingen¬ 
ious youth, win of Jupiter and Venn.', 
whilst the other, son of Nox ami I' rebus, 
is distihgiiisljjed by his dcluiuelien and 
riotous disposition. Cupid is represented 
as a Winged. infant,naked, armed with a. 
low, and n. quiver foil of arrows, qir. 
gems and all o|per antiques, he is rep 
resented as atftusing himself with sum. 

( childish diversion. Sometimes he appears 
driving a hoop, throwing a quoit, plnj ing 
With a nymph, catching a butterfly, or 
with a ligliud torclt in his hand. At other 
ftimes, he plays upon a horn liefore his 
mother, or closely embraces a swan, or, 
vV'ith one foot raised in the air, lie, in 
musing posture, seems to meditate somo 
trick. Sometimes, like a conqueror, ho 
inarches tmim\>huntly, with a heluiet or 
his head, a spear on his shoulder, mu’ 
a buckler on his arm, intimating • that 
evep Mars himself owns ihe superiority 
of love. His power was generally show., 
by his riding on the hack of a lion, or < \ 
a dolphin, or breaking to pieces the than 
dcr-bolts of Jupiter. Among the uiiricu.-, 
he was vvorshi|)pud with the same soli le¬ 
nity as his mother, Venus, ami his iuth 
cnee was extended over the heaven-, tb- 
sea, and the earth, ami even the ettipif-* 
of the dead. J£is divinity was universally 
acknowledged, and vows, pram.- as. 
sacrifices were daily olll-red to him. V 
eoriling to some aeeomits, die union o- 
Cupid with Chaos gave birth to mi-' , 
uinl all the animals which inliribi; d 
earth: and even the god.-lhemsi-lves v\r < 
the ollspritig of love, heiiire the foiu.u.v 
tion of ihe vvorlij. {See .ihnor.) 

Cti’oi.A { Itul .), in areliilecmre : a lit .: - 
isplieriea! roof often used as the siuuu.''. 
of a building. ’Pile Italian word riip,.,. 
signifies a hemispherical root", which e n 
ers a ein'tdar building, like ihe I’anthre- 
at Pome, and die round temple at Th.-i- 
.Many of the ancient llotiiiin terujile- vver 
■ r iicul:«r ; ' and the him iiatiiml form for:- 
roof tor siieb a building was that of a hat 
glols', or a cup lvverseij. The invents-:., 
or at least the first iis.v, of the cupola be¬ 
longs to the Homansami it has n«^ , 
been list'd with greater eth-et than fo 
them. 'I’lie greater part inf modern onpo- 
las (unlike those of the ancients, which 
are mostly hemispherical) are Semi'ellipti¬ 
cal, cut through their shortest diann-iei. 
The uncieias seldom had any other open 
ingthun a large circle in the eentre, calif..’ 
the (eye. of the. cupola; while the moderns 
elevate lanterns on their top, and perfo¬ 
rate them with luthern and dormant win- 
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<lbws, uml <ithcv5isrj"iii merits. ,Thb a«r_ are de^ndgif-Ihiwir tire tTnbeck Tartars 
cieuts constructed their rupqlnsof stone;", or. limn tho Mongols ; but their external 
the moderns, of timher, covered with lead appearance is very i/nlike thuyvf die Tar- • 
or copper. Ol" cupolas, the finest, Without > ,t»rs. The Curtis wetjr a Cloak of black 
any comparison, niteieni or modem, is that goatskin, atul, instead of o turban, a high, 
of the Uoumdo.or Pantheon at. Rome, fed cap. The Turkish dress is never 
Of modern construe;ions, some of the ' wtinrj because they iMtt^der thdt it would 
handsomest arc the cupola on the. hank mark them as vassals of the' sultan. • Tin; 
of England, that of Sr. Peter’s at Rome,, young men wear mustacSuOs; the old 
those oT Ht. Paul’s, Lonlfou, the Hotel dcs then suffer y#eir hqards to grow. The 
lnvulides, and the church of St. Genevieve • Ciijjd is a good rider, atul uses his lance 
at PuriS, Santa Maria da F iota -at Flor- with skill, tie is tbnd of music, and sings 
‘cnee, and St. Sophia at Constantinople. in ballads the exploits of his nation. .There 
Curasao; an island in die Caribbean arts softie of this people settled in thedtla ms 
sea, about 73 utiles (topi the continent of of Armenia, but no'nrauch eckncwfedges 
South AmeHcti, belonging to the Nether- itself tributary toihe Pi Die; If the winter 
lands; 00 miles long, and 10 broad; pfti- among the highlands proves too cold for 
(lucing sugar and tohun-p, also largo and the wild mountain (bird, lie descends to 
small cattle; but not generally fertile, It these plains, anil lives in low; tents of dark. 
Inis several good ports, particularly one, coarse linen. All enclosure made of reeds; 
on the southern coast, called SI. Iiurhnra , near his rent, surrounds the place where 
where a great trade was formerly carried lie keejis his cattle, which lie has brought 
oil hv the Dutch in African slaves, l.on. from tin; mountains. This people, who 
t»!P iiti' W.; let. P2' N.; population, V'5O0. .live hy plunder, respect the rights of hos- 
Tlte principal towns are Curacao and Vitality, and usually make their guest. 
WilHamstiidt. 'Pin’ city of Cttnieao is some present when lie departs. . The pa- 
well situated, and eietrautly built. It is iriiMvhnl authority of parents is Very greaj. 
full of storehouses, and provided with A son never marries without their con- 
every species of merchandise. William- . sent. Although otherwise so delieient in 
stadt is entisidered the eajiital. moral principle, they believe that no one 

Curvssoa Oiivnuks (mirmitiit cvrasju- can refuse the request of an unfortunate. 
rnilhi). or small oranges fallen from the man without 1 icing punished by Gori. 
tree long before their maturity,have prop- Mifhridatcs, king of l'ontus. took advun- 
erties similar to tho-e of the orange-peel: tage of this belief to supply the losses of 
they arc, however, mere hitter atul acrid, his army in his wars with the Romans. 
They are used in tin- 1. States and in The more wonderful the escapes of the. 
F.ngland lor the s.une purpose* as the unfoilimate individual, tlie more OOtlHdent 
orange-peel, and also as issue peas. arc tltey that he will exjiericnec a change 

('runs; a wandering people, divided of fortune. On this account, these inputi- 
into many tribes, and ■ dwelling in ihe tain.- aie the refuge of the enemies of the 
eountry which lies between the. foot of Turkish pachas; and they often return 
mount ('aucasiis and the Rlttek sea, and droiii them motv' formidable than they 
stretches to the sources of the Tigris and were before. Pottage, milk and honey 
Knphrates. Their incursions into ike form the principal food of the Curds, 
Russian territories have been cheeked hy They drive annually to Constantinople 
the troops on the frontier, and they have atone 1,500,000 sheep, and goats in dock- 
pn-terred to leave Persia father riian to of 1300—-000, the shejiherds being fro 
become settled and tributary :o the shall. 15 to 18 months on the road, in going and 
They are Mohammedans, liui iieitls roftho returning. Northern CnrdistiUt produ v,- 
Turkish nor Persian seer. The most tin- grain, sulphur and alum: the souther, 
principled part ofjheCurdsaivtheYey.idos, and warmer parts of the eoufttry produce 
jttho esteem the plunder of caravans, mur- corn, rice, sesaimim, fruits, cotton, tohiteet , 
dor, their and incest lawful. There are honey, wax, tnatma and gall-huts, exported 
no Armenian Christians among this pen- by the way of Smyrna, Ctirdisinu ha- 
pie, who, in spite of the repouted demands snngiaeks at Raya/.id, Moueli, Van. July 
of the paelia, havo never paid to the mrrk, A madia, Suleilimanieh, Kura-Djio- 
Porte either |<oU-tax or taxes on their lau and Zaltott. Of all those sangiarks, 
]»ropertv (miri). 'I'liev, however, some- the Porte ap|«oints only thai of Van- 
times propose, to the Porte the persons Each saugiack governs a numher of the 
whom they wish as pachas and laws, and .tribes of his nation, who obey his cont¬ 
rite Porte has never lulled to comply with irinnds in war, hut are wholly indepen- 
•heir request. It is said that the Curds dent of him in time of peace. The Chris- 
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tianaywbo constitute the principal popu- 
tlarion of the plains of,Armenia, sutler 
every year \from the incursions of tho. 
Curds; and, me Porte bcinfe unable to pro¬ 
tect them, they arc compelled continually 
to femoye farther to the south, where they 
are also Ruble to he plundered by the 
Bedouins or Weehnbites. Their only 
. l hope is in the’increasing power of the 
Russian anny on the Tuntish, Cimlish 
. amd Persian frontiers, and in the expecta¬ 
tion that the' Russians will at last put an 
end to the robberies of the Turks and the 
oppression of the pachas. * , 

Cl ai.TKs. (See Coiybautes.) 

Cr/RiA, Pacai., is a collective apjvellation 
• of all tlie untliorities in Rome, which exer- 
■ vise the rights anti privileges which the 
pope enjoys as first bishop, superintendent 
and pastor’ of Roman Catholic Christen¬ 
dom. The right to grant or confirm 
ecclesiastical appointments is exercised 
by the dataria. (q. v.) This hotly receives 
petitions, draws up answers, and collects 
the revenues of the pope for tho pallia, 
spolia, benefices, annates, ike. It is a lu¬ 
crative branch of die papal government, 
and part of the receipts go to die apostolic 
chamber. There is more difficulty af- 
1-aiding the business of the rata (q. v.), the 
high court of appeal. In former times, 
the cardinal grand penitentiary, as presi¬ 
dent of the penitenzirria, had a very great 
influence, ire issues all dispensations 
and absolutions in respect to vows, jicii- 
anecs, lusts, & e.,. in regard to which the 
pope has reserved to himself the dispens¬ 
ing power; also with respect to marriages 
within the degrees prohibited to Catholics. 
Besides these, authorities, whoso, powers 
extend over all Catholic Christendom, then- 
art!, in Rome, several' others, occupied 
only with the government of the Roman 
state ; as the sagra conmilta, the chief 
criminal court, in which the cardinal sec¬ 
retary of state presides; the signatura di 
giustizia, a Court liir civil eases, consisting 
of. 12 prelates, over which the eurditud- 
provve.ditore., or minister of justice of the 
pope, presides, and with which the sig¬ 
natura di g'razia concurs; the ajKistoiie 
chamber, in which 12 prelates are ein- 
. ployed, under the cardnude rumnlingo, 
'administering the property of the church 
, and tho pa}>al domains, and receiving the 
revenue which lielougs to the pope us. 
temporal and spiritual sovereign of the 
Roman statu; also that which he derives 
from other countries which stand imme¬ 
diately under him, and are his fiefs. Be¬ 
sides these, there is a number of governors, 
prefects, proeuratori , in the dillerent 


branches of’ the .administration. The 
thawing up of brills, answers and decrees, 
wnich are issued by tlie pope himself, or 
by these authorities, is done by the papal 
chancery, consisting of a vice-chancellor 
and 12 abbreviatori (q, v.}, assistod by sev- 
: epil hundred secretaries: the breves only 
are excepted, and are draw n up by a par- 
ticnlnr cardinal. All these offices are 
filled by elergyihen; and many of then, 
are so lucrative, that considerable sums 
are paid for them, somewhat in the smut 
manner as commissions are purchased u. 
the h'.nglish tftniy. At tlie death of Six 
tus V, there cxistetl 4000 ventil offices <>fi 
• this kind ; but this number has since been 
diminished, and many abuses have ben 
abolished. Tlie highest council of the 
pope, corresponding, in some measure, to 
the privy council of a monarch, is the col¬ 
lege of the cardinals, convened whenever 
the pope thinks fit. The sessions of tin- 
. sgriiitq. which presides over all the otliei 
authorities in Rome, are called cawtistorir.i 
They are of three different kinds. Tic 
secret consistory is held, generally, twice a 
month, idler tlie pope has given privati. 
audience to every cardinal. Jn these m s 
sioiis, bishops are elected, pallia grant¬ 
ed. ecclesiastical and political affairs id' 
importance transacted, and resolutions 
adopted on the. reports of the congrega¬ 
tions delegated by the consistory : beatifi¬ 
cations and canonizations also originate if 
this body. lJillerent from the secret con¬ 
sistories are the semi-secret ones, vv hose 
•deliberations relate principally to political 
affairs, and the results of them are com¬ 
municated to the ambassadors of foreign 
powers. The’piiblio consistories are* sel¬ 
dom held, anti are, principally, ceremo¬ 
nial assemblies: in these the,pope receives 
ambassadors, and makes known important 
resolutions, canonizations, establishment - 
of orders, &c. According to rule, all car¬ 
dinals residing ill Rome should take pat: 
in the consistories; but, in point of fact. 
no one appears without being especially 
summoned by the po|M*. The pope, if 
able to do so, always presides in person, 
and tlie cardinal secretary of state (who i- 
minister of the interior and of foreign* 
affairs)- is always present, as tire likewise 
the cardinals presidents of the authorities. 
At present, there are 22 congregations of 
curdinuls at Rome: 1. the holy Roman 
and general inquisition, or holy office (son. 
to ajjicio ); 2. visit a, apostulica ; 3. consist', 
riale.; 4. vescovi regolari ; 5. dc concilia 
v (tridetitino ); ti. residenza di vescovi ; 7. ini- 
munita ecclesiastica; 8. propaganda; !>. in¬ 
dict (of prohibited books); 10. sagri riti 
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(of the holy riteal^k 11.' ceremonial*; 12. cKs- 
ciplina rcgolare (orders of moiikp); ‘ 13. in- 
dulgcnze e eagre reliqyie', '14. esame dei 
vescovi; 15. correzioni ilri libri della rhieea 
Orindtde ; 10. fabbrka, di S. Pietro -(who 
have charge of the repairs of 5^t. Pe¬ 
ter’s) ; 17. comrulta; I)?. Buangoverno ; 

• 111. jjontlo; 20. hydraulic,work# find the 
Pontine marshes; 2 1. economica ; 22. ex¬ 
traordinary ecclesiastical *afliiirs. Few, 
however, of these congregations, are fully 
supplied with officers. 

(’iiuia:; certain divisions of the Homan 
people, which Romulus is mill to have 
established. According to Liv. i. 13, he 
divided Home into 30 mr'nr, and assigned 
■to each a separate place, when' they might 
celebrate their feasts, under their particu¬ 
lar priest ( rurio ). At the r.omilia, the peo¬ 
ple assembled in ear ire, to vote on impor¬ 
tant mutters. The whole Roman people 
went divided by Romulus (Dionys. Halle. 
ii. c. <52) into thrtk' tribes, each irihe jnto 
10 cttctV, each rural into 10 i krvrifc. To 
\ ote i itrifdiin. therefore, is to vote by curia-. 
The division into riirite. was founded on 
locality, .and therefore contradistinguished 
from the division .according to tribes (a 
number of families <>f the same descent/. 
Niebuhr, iti his Roman History, treats this 
subject with uncommon erudition and 
perspicuity in ml. i, chapter 'The Patrician. 
Ilousm and the Cuna .—Curia also -dgni- 
tied a public building : as. < aria, nni lrijia- 
!!s. iS. r. 

t.Vlw.vTll. (See Haralii.) 

Clams Ih'.vr.vTrs, iM;(n-u.< Anne.!' ; an 
illustrious Roman, who was three times 
consul, and twice obtained the honors of a 
triumph. Ho vanquished the tyamnites, 
Sabines and Lmamians, and (Ideated 
Pyrrhus, la'ar'l’arcimtni, L$.<,’.272. Whim 
lilt; deputies of the Samtiires appeared 
before him for the. purpose of concluding 
a peace, they found him on his farm, bolt¬ 
ing vegetables in an earthen.pot. They 
attempted to purchase his favor by oili-ring 
him vessels of gold, hut the noble Homan 
disdainfully refused their oilers. •• 1 pre¬ 
fer,” said he, “my earthen pots to vour 
vases of gold. I Iujvc no desire for wealth, 
,;\yj utn satisfied to live in.poverty, and 
rule over the rieh.” 

CttRf.KW (nununius, Bliss.) ; a genus 
of birds belonging to the order grnltci , or 
Wilders, and family limieola -, whose most 
remarkable characteristic is, that the hill 
is wholly or partially covered l»y a soft, 
sensitive skin, which enables them to ob¬ 
tain their liiod from the mud with facility, 
though unable to discover it by- sight! 
.The genus is characterized by a very long, 


slender, almost cylindrical, compressed 
, and arcuated bill, fya'vlfigthc Upper man-' 
'dible longer than the lower, • furi-aWed fi>r’. 
three lburths ofits^length, and dilated and 
rounded towards the tip. The nostrils 
fire situated in the fuitowj at the base, and 
arc lateral, longitudinal and oblong. . The 
tongue is very short and acute.' The fret 
-are rather long, slender,.andI’lour-toed; 

■ the tursus is one* half longer than the mid¬ 
dle toe. The* lore toes are connected,' at 
the base, by a short membrane, to tin? first 
joint. The nails are compressed, ctirved, 
acute, and the cutting edge of thfc middle, 
due is ejjtirc. 'fhc first primary' is the. 
longest; the tail, which is somewhat 
rounded, consists of 12 feathers. • The 
plumage of tli** curlew is generally dull, 
being grayish-brown, rusty-white and 
blackish, in both sexes, which are similar 
iri size. The young bird also (lifters very 
little from the parents, except that the bi'i 
is njuch shorter and straigliior. Their 
lavorite resorts are marshy and muddv 
places, ill the \ iciuity of water, over which 
tiiey run with great quickness. 'J’hey li-ed 
on various worms, small Ji.-hes, insects 
stud molluscous animals, and are veryssny, 
wary tunl vigilant of the approach of titan. 
They are monogamous, and po.-s most of. 
tln-ir time separate from the rest of their 
Species, 'l’fu-ir t.esls tire built on tufts or 
tussocks in tin; marshes, and. during h:,-:;- 
hiitioti. both parents assiduously devo“>- 
them-elvt-s to their charge. The eggs arc 
usually four, being much larger at on - 
end titan tin- other, or piriform in shape 
The young, as soon us hatched, leave ri.e 
in-*; to seek their own subsistence. A: 
tic- period oft migration, the curlews unite 
in !or:u large thicks, and their flight i-, 
high, rapid and protracted. They utter a 
loud, whi-fting note, easily recognise I 
w hen cure heard, hut not easy to he rhv- 
neterizod by (h-seription. Thj-oc spe.-ies 
of curlew arc iuhahitauts of this continent 
—tin- long-hilled curk-vvRY. longinjsfrfs,' 
'A'ih.', tlte K.-qtliinau.Y curlew (A*, /fud- 
s.i.iims, hath.) and tho boreal euri-'vv !.V. 
Ijorudis, l.aftt.). 'fin- two first arc enm- 
inoii in spring and autumn, in tlu- Middle 
States of the I ’nioti: the last is rare in th - 
l . States. 

I’liRRAN. John Philpot, a ‘celebrate,! 
Irish advocate, of humble origin, was Ixirr; 
at Newmarket, near Fork, in 1750. 1 i ■ 

xvjis educated at Trinity college. Dublin, 
after which lie ivpairi-il to Rondo;:, and 
studied at one of the inns of court. In 
4ue t ime, he w as called to the I sir; shortly 
after which he married Miss O’Dell, an * 
Irish lady of a very respectable family. 
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By the influence of bis talents, lie gradual¬ 
ly rose to great reputation; and, during 
the administration ot the duke of Portland, 
he obtained a silk govvtt. In 1784, lie was 
chosen a member'of the Irish house of 
■' commons. His abilities now displayed 
themselves to advantage, aiul lie became 
the most jiopulur advocate of his age und 
country. During- the distracted state of 
' Ireland, towards the closewtf the last een- 
,turv, it was often his lot to defend parsons 
accused of |K>liticul offences, when Mr. 
Fit/.gfblion (afterwards lonl Clare), then 
attorney-general, was.his op|X)uent. ‘The 
professional rivalry of these gentlemen 
degenerated into personal rancor, which 
at length occasioned a duel, the result of 
wlucli was not latal to either party. On 
a change of ministry during the vice-roy¬ 
alty of the duke of Bedford, Mr. Curran’s 
patriotism was rewarded with the office 
of master of the rolls. This situation lie 
held till 1814, when In- resigned'it, and 
obtained a pension of ilffOOO a year. With 
this lie retired to England, and resided 
chiefly in the neighborhood of London. 
He died in consequence of a paralytic 
attack, at Bromptou, Nov. Iff, 1817. at the 
age of (57.—Curran [tossossed talents of 
the highest order: his Wit, his drollery, his 
eloquence, his pathos, were irresistible; 
and the splendid anil during style of liis 
oratoty formed a striking contrast with his 
personal appearance, which was mean 
and diminutive. As a companion, he 
could lie extremely agreeable; and his 
conversation was offen highly fascinating. 
In his domestic relations, lie was very 
unfortunate; and lie seems to have laid 
himself open to censure. The intideliry 
of his wilh, which was established by a 
legal \erdiet, is said to have l>een a subject 
on which he chose to display his wit, in a 
manner that betrayed a strange insensi¬ 
bility to one of the sharpest miseries which 
a man can suffer. Mr. Curran appears 
never to have committed any, thing to the 
press, hut he is said to have produced 
some poetical pieces of considerable merit. 
A collection of Ins forensic speeches was 
published ip 1805 (1 vol. 8vo.). Memoirs 
pf his life have been published hv his son, 
by Mr. Charles Phillips, and by Air. O'Re- 
gun. 

Currants. Red currants, black cur- 
. rants and goriselierries are the fruit of 
. well known shrubs, which are cultivated 
.in gardens, and which also grow w iltl, in 
woods or thickets, in various parts of Eu¬ 
rope and America. The utility of all these 
■ fruits in domestic economy has long beep 
established. The juice of the red species, 


if boiled with an equ£ weight of loaf 
. sugar, forms an agreeable substance, 
called currant jelly, w hich is much em¬ 
ployed in sauces und for other culinary 
purposes, and also in the cure of sore 
throats arid colds. The French frequent¬ 
ly mix it with sugar and water, ami thus 
form an agreeable beverage. The juice 
of currants is a valuable remedy in oh 
structions of fire ltowels; ami, in febrile, 
complaints, it is useful, on account ot’ its 
readily quenching thirst, and for its cool¬ 
ing effect on the stomach. This juic,, 
fermented with a projtcr quantity of sugar, 
becomes a palatable wine, which is much 
improved by keeping, and'which, with 
tare, may be kept lor 20 years. The in 
'tier bark of all the species, boiled with 
wiper, is a popular remedy in jaundice, 
ami, by pome medieal men, bus been ad - 
ministered in dropsical complaints. White 
and flesh-colored currants huve, in every 
respect, the same'quulities as the red spe- 
'eies. The berries of the black currant 
arc larger than those of the red, ami, in 
some parts of Silteria, are even said to 
attain the size of a hnzcl-mit. They are 
oeeasionally made into wine, jelly, rob, or 
sirup. The two latter are frequently en: 
ployed in the’ cure of sore throats ; and, 
front the great use of black currants in. 
quinsies, they have sometimes been d . 
nominated squimmey, or quinsy bnrir.i 
The leaves are fragrant, and have been 
recommended for their medicinal virtues. 
All infusion of’them in the maimer of tea 
is very grateful, and, by many persons, is 
preferred to tea. The tender leaves tinge 
common spirits so as to resemble brandy : 
and mi infusion of tlie young roots is use¬ 
ful in fevers of the eruptive kind. The 
dried currants of the shops do not belong 
to tliis family, hut are a small kind of 
grape. None of these fruits are so nine! 
esteemed for ‘the table as gooseberries. 
For eulinary purposes, gooseberries are 
generally employed before they are ripe ; 
but this is founded on erroneous notions 
of their chemical properties, since, either 
for sauces or wine, though they are more 
cool atid refreshing, tjiey do not possess 
the delicate flavor and rich saccliumjiq 
qualities which fieloug to the ripe fruit. 
Wine made of gooseberries has great 
resemblance to Champagne. Tin: skins 
of the fruit, after the juice lias lieei 
expressed, afford, by distillation, a spirit 
somewhat resembling brandy. Vinegar 
may lie made from gooselierries. Home, 
of the kinds are bottled while green, umf 
kept for winter'use; and others an’, for 
the same purpose, preserved with sugar 
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Gooseberries talw much in color, size rnul 
quality. Some arc smooth, and others 
hairy. Some nre red, others green, and 
otHcra yellow /or amber-colored. Wild, 
godselterries arc greatly inferior iii size to 
tiiosl; which are cultivated in gardens. 

- Currency. (See Circulating Medium.) 

Cuurf.uts, in the ocean, are continual 
movements of its waters in a particular 
direction. In InL f*.*° N.,*k>n. 13° 4<y W., 
we begin to feel the effects of the current 
which flows from tho Azores to tins straits 
■ of Gibraltar nn<l the Canaries. Between 
{ho tropics, iron) Senegal to the Carihlieau 
sea, the generid eum*nf, mid that longest 
known, flows from cast to west: Its- 
average rapidity is from 9 to 10 imuticj/l 
miles in 43 hours. It. is tliis current 
which is known by the name of equatorial 
current. It apfieum to ho caused by flic 
impulse which the trade-winds give to the. 
surface of the water. In the; channel 
which the- Allantic has hollowed between 
Guiana and Guinea, under the 'meridian 
of 18° or ‘21° W., from H u or 0° to 3° or 

N. lab, where the trade-winds are often 
interrupted by winds which blow from 
the south and south-west, the equatorial 
current is less uniform in its direction. 
Near the coast of Africa, vessels are often 
drawn to the south-east, whilst, near the 
imy of All Saints and cape St. Augus¬ 
tine, upon the coast of America, the gen- 
< nil direction of the waters is interrupted 
by a particular current, tin* effects of 
which extend from ‘cape rib Ruche to 
Trinity island. It llows towards the north¬ 
west, at the rate, of one foot, or one foot 
five inches, a second. The equatorial cur¬ 
rent is felt, although slightly, even be¬ 
yond the tropic, in latitude 2H' 1 north. In 
the basin of the Atlantic ocean, li or 700 
leagues from tho coast of Africa, vessels,' 
whose course is from Etirojic to the West 
Indies, find their progress accelerated be- 
ibre they arrive at the torrid zone. Far¬ 
ther north, between the parallels of Teno- 
rifle and Ceuta, in longitude 41° to 40° \V., 
no uniform motion is observed. A /.one 
of 140 leagues separates the equatorial 
current from that, great mass of water 
flowing to the east,.which is distinguished 
by its elevated tejnpomturc, and of which 
we shall now speak particularly. The 
equatoriid current impels the waters of 
tho Atlantic ocean towards the Mdsquito 
shore und the coast of Honduras, in the 
Caribbean sen. 'file nqw continent op¬ 
poses tliis current; the waters flow to the 
north-west, and, passing into the gulf of 
Mexico, by the strait which is formed by 
cape Cutoehe (Yucatan) and cape rit. An- 


• toinp (Cuba), they follow the windings of 
the American const to the shallows west of' 

; the southern extremity of Florida. Then- 
the current turns again to the north, flow¬ 
ing into- the .Bahama channel. In the. 
month of May, 1804, A. von Humboldt 
observed in it a rapidity of 5 feet a second, 
although the north wind blew violently. 
Under the parallel of cape Canaveral, the 
current flows ten tho north-east. Its rajrid- 
ity isjhen sometimes five nautical miles an 
hour. This current, called the guffstream, 
is known by the. elevated temperature.of 
its waters, by their great saltness, by their 
indigo-blue color, by the train of sea-weed 
which covers their surface, and by the 
heat of tin- surrounding atmosphere, which 
is very perceptible in winter. Its rapidity 
diminishes towards the north, at the samq 
lime that its breadth increases. Near the 
Bahama bank, the breadlh is 15 leagues; 
in lat. 38 3 IKK N. it is 17 leagues, and, under ' 
the parallel of Charleston, from 40'to 50 
leagues. To the east of the port of Boston, 
and under.the meridian of Halifax, the cur¬ 
rent is almost 80 marine leagues in hrt-adth. 
There it turns suddenly to the east, and 
grazes the southern extremity of the great 
oank of Newfoundland. The waters of 
this hank have a temperature of from 
8"’ 7 to JO 3 centigrade (7° to 8~ R., HP to 
18 ° Fahr.), which oflers a striking contrast. 
io the waters of the torrid zone, impelled 
to ihe north by the gulf stream, and the 
temperature of which is from 31° to 33° 5 
(17- to 18 ° :K 5 to HU' Fahr.). The 

waters of ilie hank are Hi'* 9' Fahr: eokler 
than those of the lH'ighboring ocean, itfid 
these an- 5° T Fahr. colder than'those of 
the current. They cannot he equalised, 
because each has a cause of heat or cold 
which is peculiar to it, and of which the 
influence is permanent. From the I tank 
of Newfoundland to the Azores, the gulf 
stream flows to the F.. or K. ri. K. 
The waters still preserve there a part of 
the impulse received in the strait of Flori¬ 
da. Under the meridian of the islands 
of Cnrvo and Flores, the current has a 
breadth of HiO leagues. In Inf. :{1°, the 
equatorial current approaches very near 
the gulf stream. From the Azores, the 
current flows towards Gibraltar, the island 
of Madeira and the Canaries. South of 
that island, the current flows to-tlie S. K. 
and S. ri. E., towards the coast of Africa. 
In lat. 35° and 3f>°, the current flows first 
ri., then ri. W. Cape Bkinc npjieurs to . 
influence this direction, tmd in its latitude 
the- waters mingle with the great current 
of the tropics. Blagdcn, Benjamin Frank- ' 
liu and Jonathan Williams liret made 
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’■ the iSnk'. ’ A. von Hmnlwldt'V^P^^’C^cfi^ to ft.,«feroiin known depth.. At 
much information,'to enable hins tet b«o^;v'that'depth, there must, unquestionably, be 
\ upoh his chart of the AUulitic ocean, the ' a ament contrary to the one at the surface) 
.course of this current. .The. ghlf stream' .of the wat£r, Similar circumstances have 
/changes it?- place and direction according , been obeerved^in the Sound. There is 
to the season, lts'lorcc fend its direction reason to belifcve, that the Mediterranean 
art' modified, in high latitudes, by the discharges ita waters by an inferior or 
variable winds, of die tempernte'zo»e,and concealed current. Such a mass of ocean 
die collection of iea at the north pole. A water, flowing constantly front the torrid 
drop of water of t^e current would* take zone towards the noiilteni pole, and, at 
‘2 years and 10 months, to return to the. rtny. given latitude, heated many, degrees , 
place from winch it should depart. A, above tlte temperature of the adjacent 
boat. not acted on by the wind,, would go .ocean, must exert great influence on the 
from the Canaries to the coast of Caracas atmosphere. An interesting table, in Dar¬ 
in 13 months!; in'10 months, would make 1 by’s View of the IJ. States, PJulndcIphia, 
tiiC tour.of tlte gulf of Mexico; and, in 40 1H28 (jwgc shows this influence in a 
or 50 daj^, would go train Flotilla to the striking way. (See Maltc-Hnin’s Geog- 
iwink of Newfoundland. The gulf stream rnp%, vol. i, anti Humboldt's Personal 
'furnished to Christopher Columbus indi- .Yqrratm-.) 

cations of the existence ol‘ land to' the ( 'l t rryi.no is tin* art of dressing cow-, 

west. This current had carried upon the hides, culves'-skiiis, soul-skins, &•<•., prinei- 
Azores tlte 1 todies of two men of an pally for shoes; and this is done either 
unknown race, and pieces of bamboo of upon the flesh or the grain. In dressing 
enormous size. In lat. 45° or 50°, neat, leather tor shoes upon the flesh, the tirst 
Bonnet. Flatnand, an arm of the gnlf operation is soaking the leather in w ater 
stream flows from the S. W. to the N. K., until it is thoroughly wet; then the ilcsh 
towards tile const of Europe. It deposits stole is shaved ipi :l Iientn ahutil set cn or 
upon the coasts of Ireland and Norway eiglit inches broad, with a knife of a pe- 
trees and fruits belonging to the torrid eiiliar construction, to a proper substance,, 
■/one. ' Remains of a vessel (tiie Tilbury), according to the custom of the country 
burnt at Jamaica,were found <m the coast and tin; uses to which it is to In- applied. 
-*f Scotland.' It is likewise this river of This is one of the most curious and labo- 
tiie Atlantic, which annually throws the rious operations iti the whole business of 
fruits of the West Indies upon the shore currying. The knifi; used for this pur- 
of Norway.—The cutises of currents are pose is of a rectangular form, with two 
.very numerous. The waters may be put handles, one at each end. and a double. 
<iy motion hv an external impulse, by a edge. After the leather is properly shaved, 
.lifTerrnce at heat and salrness. by the in- it is thrown into the wan r again, anti 
equality of evaporation in diflerent lali- scoured upon a hoard or done commonly 
tildes, anil by the cliange in thti pressure' appropriated to that use. Scouring is per¬ 
il diflerent points of die surface of the formed hy rubbing the grain or hair side 
ocean. The existence of cold strata, w liieli with :i piece of pumice stone, or w ith 
iiave lieen met with at great depths in low some other stone of a good grit. These 
latitudes, proves the existence of a lower stones force out of the leather a white 
•iirrent, which runs from the pole to the substance, railed the. bloum, produced hy 
equator. It proves, likewise, .that saline the oak hark in tanning, 'file hide or 
substances are distributed in die ocean, in skin is then e.onvcyeibtn the shade or dry- • 
* n manner not to destroy the rflbet pin- ing place, where die oily sutistnnri>i«att’ 
(bleed hy diflerent. temperatures. The applied, termed stuffing or dubbing. When 
polar currents, in the two hemispheres, it is thoroughly dry, an instrument, with 
tend to the east, probably on account of teeth on the under side, called a gruiniug- 
dhe uniformity of west winds in high Inti- hoard, is first applied to the flesh-side, 
tudes. It is very proliuble that there niuy which is called graining; then to the' 
be, in sonfo places, a double local current; grain-side, called bruiting. The whole 
, the one above, near the surface of the of thjs operation is intended to soften the 
water, the other ut the bottom. Several leather to which it is applied, Whiten- 
, facts seem to confirm this hypothesis, ing, or paring, succeeds, which is per- 
. which was first proved by the celebrated' formed with a flue edge to the knife 
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. already: describe?^ arid used in taking off 
tlie ..grease iK>in the flosh. Itia then 
. boarded up; or grained again, by applying 
tho‘ graining-hourd first to the grain,-and; 

, then to' the flesh. It is now fit finr wax¬ 
ing, which is performed first by coloring. 

• This is efleeted by rubbing, With a brush 
. dipped in a composition of ail and larrin- 
' black, on tire flesh, till it lie thoroughly 
black: it is then sized, eaifed Mack-sizing, 
with « iirush or sponge, dried, and laftow- 
od; ainl, when dry, this sort' of IpiUherj . 
. called waxed, or black on the Jlesh, is cur¬ 
ried. The currying leather or* the hair or 
grain side, called hUwk on Iki grain, is the 
same with currying on the flesh, until wfe 
. • come to the operation rif scouring. Then* 
tlie first black is applied to it while wet; 
which black is a solution of the sulphale 
of iron called copperaif, iiij fidr water, or m 
the water in which the skins, as they conic 
from the tanner, have been soaked. This 
is first put upon the grain after it lpus bijpn 
rubbed with a stone; then nil died over 
with a brush dipped in stale urine-: the 
skin is then stulled, and, when dry, it. is 


finally 

ibo pmcoiii&'ahjp ‘ He died' in 

: AfrK.a/A. D.f^itiinadvnticedage. We 
; should have liaa trti»re complete recounts 
concerning him, if the fifht books of his 
work had been preadryefl; Cnrtuw.de- 
serves no great praise' aaabiatorian, His 
, style is florid, and his narratives 1 have 
more of romance than of historical cep-' 
tninty. The lost/parts have beeii supplied 
by Christopher Bruno, a Bavarian monk,-. 

. in a short and dry manner; by-JPrtinshe- 
mius, iii a diffuse style; and by Christopher 
CeUnriiis, in a style which forms a medi¬ 
um between the-two. The best edition 
is by Snukenburg (Leyden, 1724,4to.). 
Among the new’’editions are that by 
• gfalnnieider (Gottingen, 1814). Buttmann,. 
liirt, and Niebuhr (the Roman historian), 
have written treatises on his life. - The 
last named gentleman read, in 1831, be¬ 
fore the academy of Berlin, a disquisition 
on the period of Curtins—a performance 
distinguished for critical acumen aqd eru¬ 
dition. Niebuhr thinks that the work was# 
written under Sevonis, and not under 




lip of A^a' He died in 
Cat an advanced age. We 


seasoned, that, is, rubbed over with a brush Vesjaisinn. The essay is to lie found in 
dipped in copperas water, on the grain, his Khine hist.on.scke und philologische. 
till it is perfectly black. After this, the Schrijlen, erste. Sammtung (Bonn, 1828). 
grain is raised with a fine graining-Iioard. Curvkh (from the Latin rurvus, crooked. 
When it is thoroughly dry, it is whitened, bent), in geometry. The simplest objects 
bruised again, and grained in two or three an* the most difficult to lie defined, and 
ditlercnt. ways, and, when oiled upon the mathematicians^inve never succeeded in 
grain, with a mixture of oil find tallow, it giving a definition, satisfactory' to them-' 
is finished. ' solves, of a line. It is equally difficult to 

< Taav-Po wiicr. (See 'Pur me fir.) give a satisfactory definition of a curve. 
CuKTirs, (Marcus : a noble Homan Perhaps the simplestcxplanutioii of if is, 
youth, known by tin- heroic, maimer in a line which is not a straight line, nor made. 
which, according to tradition, lie sacrificed vp of straight lines. This definitioiiy how- 
himself for tlie giwid of his country. In ever, is deficient in mathematical preeis- 
the year of Home .'F.1‘2 (B. C. .’ItW), it is ion. riinee Descartes’ application of ai- 
ruid, a elitism opened in the Homan to- gebra to geot net it, 1 lie theory of the curves 
rum, from which issued pestilential vapors, has received a considerable extension 
The oracle declared that, the chasm would The study of the curves k/iown to the 
close whenever that which constituted the ancients has become much easier, am) 
glory of Home should he thrown intuit, new ones have liecn investigated. Curves 
Curtius asked if any thing in Home wjjs form, at present, one of the most interest- 
more precious than arms ami valor; and, ing and most important subjects of ge- 
heing answered in the negative, he arrayed ometry. Such as have not all their jwrts 
himself in armor, mounted a horse spicn- in the same plane, ore called curves of a 
dully equipped, solemnly devoted himself double curvature. Tlfc simplest of" all 
to death, in presencfl of the Homan poo- curves is tlie circle. The spiral of Ar- 
. pic,*atid sprang into the uhyss, which in- ehimedes, the conchoid .of Nicomedes, 
atantly closed over him. the cissoid of Diodes, the quadmtrix of 

Ci'HTius Burrs, Uiiintus, tlie author Ditiostratus, & e., are celebrated curves, 
of a History of Alexander the Great, in Cusco, or Cuzco : a city of Pern, enpi- 
ten I looks, the two-first of which are lost, fnl of tui intendency of tl'ie same name, 
has been supposed to lie tlie son of a the undent ctqiitul of the Peruvian cm- 
gladiator. He recommended himself hy pire; 550 miles E. fit. E. Lima; Ion. 7 1° 
liis knowledge to Tiherius, and, during his 4' W. ; lat. HP 4^ S. ;‘population stated- 
reign, received the prelorship ; under Cluu- frrfin 20 to 112,000. It is a bishop’s see. 
dins, tlie consulship, also the emperor’s Jt was tbundeil, aceortiing to tradition,'in 
vor#. iv. 8 
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1043, liy Manco Capne,»the lust inca of, 
Ecru, on a rough and, unequal, plain,' 
•formed by the skirts of various mountains, 
which afc washed by tfio small river <Jua- 
tanay., The wall was of an extraordinary 

* hdight, and built of stone, with Astonishing 
neatness. The Spaniards, in 15JM^ found 
the houses'built of stone'; among them 
. a temple of the sun, and a great number 
of nuignitioeut palaces,'whose principal 
ori mi neats wens of gold and silver, which 
glittered on the walls. Cusco is,ai present, 
n large city : the houses ore built id'stone,, 
and covered with red ' tiles ; the Apart¬ 
ments are well distributed ; the mould¬ 
ings of the doors are .gilt, and the furni¬ 
ture not less maguilicent. The cathedral • 
church is.large, built of stone, and of an 
elegant and noble arehiteetinv. About 
three fourths of the inhabitants are Indians. 

Cushing, Thomas, was horn at Boston, 
in 1725, and finished his education at the 
college of Cambridge (.New England), in 
1744. Botj) his grandfather and lather 
hud spent a considerable portion of their 
lives in the public sen ice, the latter hav¬ 
ing been, for several years prei ious to lii.s 
death, speaker of the house of representa¬ 
tives in Massachusetts. I ie eluraged early 
in political lite, and was sent, by the city 
of Boston, ns its re preset native to the gt fi¬ 
end court, when* he displayed such quali¬ 
fications tor the despatch of business, that, 
when governor‘Bernard, in 17t£l, nega¬ 
tived James Otis, tin.* lather, as speaker, 
lie was chosen in his place, and continued 
in the station for many eonseeufne years. 
Whilst lie was iu the eliair. lie hud frr- 
qut nt Opportunities of evilieing his patri¬ 
otism anil aversion to tie* arbitrary course 
of the English government; and, as his 
name was signed to all the public docu¬ 
ments, ill consequence of his olliee. lie 
acquired great celebrity, and was generally 
supposed to exert a much greater influ¬ 
ence in affairs than he actually did. This 
circumstance led doctor Johnson, in Jiis 
pamphlet Taxation no Tyranny, tolimkc, 
this foolish remark—“One object of the 

• Americans is saiih to he, to adorn the 
brows of Mr. Cushing with a diadem.” 
Though decidedly patriotic iu his princi¬ 
ples, Mr. Cushing was moderate and con¬ 
ciliatory in iits conduct, by which he was 
enabled to effect a great deal of good as 
a mediator fietween the two contending 
parties. He was an active and efficient, 
inetnlier of the two first continental con-’ 
grasses,, and, ■ on his return to his state, 
was chosen a mcmlH-r of the eopnvil. 
He was also appointed judge of tjie courts 
of eomnjou pleas* and of jirobate in the 


. county: of Suffolk,.WhiiAT stations he oc- 
ciipied until the present constitution was 
ndo|itcd t when la*, was elected lieutenant • 
.governor of the state, and centinued so 
until his death, which look place Feb. 1!*, 
1788, iii 1 the Kid year of his age, in cons, 
quonce of gout. 

Cns'riMK, Adam Philip, count of, born 
at Metz, I740, t served’ as captain in the 
seven years’ war. (q. v.) Through the in 
thience of the duke, of Choiscul, be of* 
tainedj in 1762, a regiment of dragoons, 
wliich was calk'd by his name. In 1780, 
fie exchanged this for the regiment of 
Saintorige, wliich was on the point of 
^roing to America, to the aid of the North 
American colonies. On his return, he 
was »p|Miintcd marifhttllit: ritniji. In I7si!». 
ha was deputy of the nobility of Met/, 
and was one of tlie first who declared lie 
the |M>|)iilur party, lie subsequently cr. 
tered the uriny of the North, and, in May. 
I7V2, made himself master of the pa.— 
of I’mvntniy. Jo June, he received tin- 
eoiiiinaud uft lie uriny of the Lower Khun, 
and o|iciicd the campaign l>v taking po, 
session of Spire, Sept. 2!>. IVleeting will 
li-eble opposition, lie took Worms, il'.i'i, 
del. 21, tho litrtri-ss of Mentz ea pin da led. 
On the 23d, he took possession of I ’in id, 
lorl on the Maine, on which In* laid heavy 
contributions. Tliem-e, escaping tin- pm 
suit of tlie Prussians, he threw himself 
into M. •utz, whieb he caused to Ik* fort: 
Med. - ' With the opening of the eainpaigr 
of 17!>3, h<* left Mem/., wlii-di the allies 
were besieging, and rt tired to \l.~-ic< 
He was now denounced, and. in April 
received his dismission ; fait tin* eonven- 
'tion, in May, invested him with the com 
mainl of the northern tinny. But lie ha*' 
hardly time to visit the posts. Marat an.* 
Varennes were unceasing in liieir aecu 
sufions against him, and tit hist prevailed 
on tin: committee of safety to recall bin 
to Paris. The revolutionary tiihunal he 
gmi his trial Aug. 15. 11<* made a spirited 

de/hnce but his death was determined 
upon, fie was condemned Aug. 27, aim 
.guillotined on tho 28th. 

Ccstomsi (-rice Jtivawr.) 

< Justus Koti; i.oiu .m ; an officer* ji> 
England, wlio has th<* custody of tlie rolls 
and records of the sessions of the jieacc, 
and also of the eomiiiission of the peile** 
itself, lie is usually a nobleman, uul al¬ 
ways a justice of the penet;, of the quonilc. 
in the county when* he is appointed. Ifo 
may execute his office by a deputy, and 
is empowered to appoint tlie. clerk of the 
peace: hut he is prohibited from selling 
iiis olliee under divers penalties. 
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Ous+rin (m^Jerman, K&strin); a for¬ 
tress in tho province of Brandenburg, 
Prussia, at the confluence of the Worte 
iirftl Oder, containing 460 houses-and 6000 
inhabitants. In 1806, it was disgracefully 
surrendered to the French, and garrisoned 
l>y them until 1814, when it surrendered 
to the Prussians. 

Cuticle (from cvtinUa, the Latin di¬ 
minutive of cutis, skin) i ><u thiu, {Mil lucid, 
insensible membrane, of a white color, 
that oivcrs and defends the true skin, with 
which it Is connected by the hairs, ex¬ 
haling and inhaling vessels, £iu( the rcH 
taucosum. > 

Cutlass; a short sword u*ed by sea- 
nun. The art of fencing with it is diflea- 
ent from that with the small sword or 
broad sword. A guard over the hand is 
an advantage. It is, if well understood, a" 
vary effectual weapon in close contest: on 
account of its shortness, it can Is- handled 
easily, and ydt is long enough to protect a 
-V.lfid swordsman. 1 

<’|!ti.ek. Timothy. president of Yale 
college, w.is the son of major Johh Cutler. 
<’f Charlestown, ^Massachusetts. lie was 
gradual! d sit Harvard eoilege in 1701, apd 

• n January', 1700, was ordained minister 

of Stratford, Conn., where he acquired 
the rep -iation of bcihg the most < !-. ... nt 
preaci.cr of the province. Air.:-; - 

in if i" during ten y . 

>c.i-s .■!■■ ■led. ,-,'s S/I!*, successor to Mr. 
Ph . ■ i. US pr -id.ellt of Yale co!!< tv. In 
tee ii-.tiTt.il between tin’ deal I. oh his 
predecessor and bis otiii accession, the 
cofle&c haii been removed to New Haven, 
For this station he was- emit) i.'.Jy quaiilied 
by Ids profound and extensile lenruing, 
his ilignitied appearanec, and the high 
/•t-sped which his character'was calculated 

* » 'iispirr. fn I7'd\f, having renounced 
'iic communion of the t’oitgregulienid 
churches, the trustees of the college passed 
•a icsolve dispensing with Ids s.*r\ ices, ami 
k (juiring of future rectors satisfactory n- 
id“iice of tln-ir tiiith i/t oppositioo to Ar- 
miuian and prelntical corrupiions. \ 
short time subsequently, hp went to I’ng- 
f'uid, where he was onlaiucd priest, and 
icecived the degifh* of doctor of divinity 
frdm Oxford, in July, I7<id, he returned 
to Boston, where he soon after fieeamu 
rector of Christ church, and ill that sta¬ 
tion died, Aug. 17, I7(!5, in the S2il year 
el" his age. Doctor Cutler was particularly 
distinguished for his knowledge of thg 
Oriental ianguagis and literatim*. He 
also spoke Latin with great (IiienCy. and 
was well versed in moral philosophy and 
theology. He published two sermons. 


CtnrtEUY, Thoulfb ctitlety, in the gen¬ 
eral sense, comprises all tht>s» articles 
dcnbmuiahfli edge toolgi, it is digit panic 
ulnriy confined k>, the manufacture of 
knivet^ forks) scissors, penknives, razors' 
and swords. Damascus was Anciently ; 
faiped for its razors, sabres, anfl swords.. 
The latter are said to possess att the ad¬ 
vantages of flexibility*, "elasticity and, lui'rd- 
•ttess. These united distinctions are said 
to have been cfli-eted'by blending alter¬ 
nate {tortious of irftn and steel in such a ' 
Tiinnficr, that the softness and tenacity of 
the former Cot i Id prevent the breaking of 
the latter. All those articles. of cutlery . 
which do not require a fine polish, anti 
are of low price, are made from. blistered , 
steel. Those articles which require the * 
edge to possess great tenacity, at the same 
time that superior hardness is not re¬ 
quired, arc made from sheer steel. The 
finer kinds of cutlery are made from steel ' 
which has been in a state of fusion, and 
which is termed cast rhcl, no other kinds 
licing susceptible of a line polish. (Sets 
the article Shcl.) Table knives arc 
mostly made of sheer steel; forks are 
made almost, altogether by the aid of the. 
stamp and appropriate dies ; the prongs 
"lily arc hard< m il and tempered. Almost 
all ipzor. are made of east steel, the qual¬ 
ity of w hh’li should he very good, the 
• dge of :m.:oi - icquiring tin: combined 
advanntg’s of great hardness and tenacity. 
Alter tin- i ./or blade is forged, it is liard- 
< tied, by gradually heating it to bright red 
heat, and plunging it into cold water. It 
is tempered by heating it alter wards till a 
brightened part appear- of a straw color. 
Though Hus is gem rally jx’rformed by 
placing them upon the ojten lire, it wottld 
i*e more < qunlly ctlS'cted by sttitd. or. what 
is still luster, in hot oil, or fusible mixture. 
enii.-'Siie:; of S parts of hisinuth, ■'» of lead 
■U’-J -i of tin ; a thermometer lieing {ilaced 
in the liquid at the time the razors arc 
immersed, for the purpose of indicating 
the proper temperature, which is nfsue 
. r ,il0' j of Fahri’iiheit. IJa/.ors are ground 
crosswise, upon stones lhmi -1 to 7 inches, 
in diuiiM ter. a small stone* being necessary 
l4 \ make the sides concave. They are 
afterwards smoothed and polished. The 
handles of high-priced razors are made of 
ivory anil tortoise-shell, hut in general 
•hey are of polished horn, which is pre 
form! on account of its chea|iness and 
durability. The horn is cut into pieces, 
and placed between two corresponding - 
dies, having a recess of the shape of the ■ 
handle. The dies are previously heated 
to about nW ef Fabrenlieit, and placed, 
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with the liorif, in a press of such pow¬ 
er, that, "allowing a irmn’a strength to bo 

900 pounds, it will be equal to 43,000 
pounds. By this process, „tlie tarn re¬ 
ceives considerable extension. If tne horn 
is not previously black,'the handles are 
dyed black by means of a bath of logwood 
and green vitriol. ,Tl«e clear horn handles 
are sometimes stained so as to imitute thu 
tortoise-shell.—The munVfhcturo of pen¬ 
knives is divided into,three departments: 
- the first is the forging of the blades, the 
spring and the iron scales; tin* second, 
tins grinding and polishing of the blades; 
and the third, the handling, which consists 
in fitting up all the parts, and finishing the 
kniie. The blades are made of' the best 
east steel, and hardened and tempered to 
aitout the same dtignn; with that oi' razors. 
In grinding, they are made a little more 
concave on one side than the other: in 
other respects, they are treated in a similar 
way to razors. The handles tire covered 
with horn,, ivory, and sometimes wood \ 
hut the most durable covering is stag-born. 
The most general fault in penknives is 
that of tieing too soil. The temper ought 
to bo not higher than a straw color, as it 
seldom happens that a penknife is so hard 
as to snap on the edge.—The lieauly and 
elegance of polished steel is nowhere dis¬ 
played to more advantage than in' the 
manufacture, of the liner, kintls of scissors. 
The steel employed lor the more valuaMe 
scissors should be east steel of the choicest 
qualities: it must jiokscss hardness uutl 
uniformity of texture, for the sake of as¬ 
suming a fine polish; and great tenacity 
when hot, for the purpose of forming the 
bow or ring of the scissors, which requires 
to be extended from a solid piece, having* 
a hole previously punched through it. 
It ought also to be very tenacious when 
cold, to allow that delicacy of form ob¬ 
served in those scissors termed Indus' 
scissors. After the scissors are iorged as 
near to the same size us the eye of the 
workman can ascertain, they an; paired, 
and the two sides fitted together. . The 
bows and some, other parts are filed to 
' their intended form; .the blades are also 
roughly ground, and die two sides prop¬ 
erly adjusted to each other, after Iteing 
bound together with wire, suut hardened 
up to the Ikiwb. They are afterwards 
boated till diey heeome of a purple color, 
Which indicates their pnqier toriqier. Al¬ 
most all the remaining }«irt of the work is 
performed at the grinding mill, with the 
stone, the lap, the polisher and the brush- 
The very large scissors are partly of icon 
and partly of steel, the shanks and hows 


being of the fbithcr. Tjficse, us well as 
thoeo'all of steel, which are not hardened' 
all'over, cannot be polished: an inferior 
sort of' lustre, however, is given to them 
by means of a burnish of hardened, jsd- 
ished steel, which is very easily distin¬ 
guished from the real polish by the irregu¬ 
larity of the surface. (For swools, see 
Steord.) 

Cotter ; a Small vessel, furnished with 
one mast, and rigged as a sloop. Many 
of these lust-sailing vessels me used by 
smugglers, and are also employed lor the 
purpose oftapprehending them, hi the 
ittUur case, they Art* called revenue cult its. 
The clippers —a kind of vessels built at 
Baltimore—are particularly adapted for fast 
sailing, hut require great skill in navigating 
tlipiu, to avoid being lipsct. (rice Hon). 
Ship.) 

Cutty-Stooi, ; a low stool; the stool 
of repentance ; a small gallery in the 
Scottish kirks, placed near the root! and 
painted black, ill which offenders against 
chastity sit. during service, professing rv- 
|M iilanee, anti listening to the minister's 
rebukes. 

Cut-Water ; the sharp part of the head 
of a ship lu'low the beak, so railed because 
it cuts or divides the water before it come* 
to the how, that it may not come too sud¬ 
denly to the hreudth of the ship, which 
would retard it. 

Cuvier, George Leopold Christian 
Frederic Dagoliert, baron of; horn Aug. 

I7fif>, at Mom Indian!, then belonging 
to the duchy of Wurtcmhurg. Ilis lirih 
liant talents very early excited great ex¬ 
pectations. His father was an officer. As 
the son’s health was too feeble to allow 
him to become a soldier, lie, resolved to 
bo a clergyman. He was obliged to pass 
un examination for the stipend, liy the 
help of which he expected to study at 
Tubingen. A malicious examiner rejected 
him. The afliiir, however, was marked 
by so much injustice, that prince Frederic, 
brother of tlic.-duke, arid governor of the 
district, thought it his duty to compensate 
Cuvier by u place in the Charles academy 
at Stuttgart. Here luj gave up liis inten¬ 
tion of liecomiiig a clergyman. In riqiU- 
gurt, he studied at first the science of law, 
though lie was particularly fond of natural 
history. To this period of his lifb he is 
indebted for his accurate knowledge of 
the German language and literature. The 
narrow circumstances of liis parents com¬ 
pelled hint to accept the pfliec of privato 
instructor in the family of count JVHericy, 

• in Normandy. Here he was at liberty to 
devote his leisure to natural science. Cu- 
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vie/ soon jmmWod that zoology wat* fur 
from that perfection to which' l.itin:rus 
had carried laitanyffuid to which miner- 
ulogy had been carried by the. united 
Jailors of die philosophers of Germany and 
France. Tile lirs-tt do.sidenrtdin was a 
careful observation of all the organs of 
.uuinuls, in order to ascertain their mutual 
dependence, and their influence on animal 
life ; then a mnfutuUoiP*of the Ihttciful 
systems which had obscured rather than 
illustrated the study. K.vuniuations of 
itte marine productions, willi which the 
neighboring ocean abundantly supplied 
him, served him as a suitable preparation. 
A natural classification of tbo lunncrous 
i lasses of urines (I .inn.) was his first la I jot. 
titl'd the clearness with which lie gave an 
* term tut of his observations and ingenious 
va'ws, procured him an acquaintance with 
af! the naturalists of Paris. Geoffry S'. 
Hilaire invited him t<» Paris. opened to 
him the cnlleetioiis of natural history.f>v<T 
r,hie!i he presided, tool, part with him in 
Site publication of several works on the 
classification of the maiuiiioliu. and placed 
S ait at the central school in Pans. May. 

The institute, being reestablished 
the same year, received him as a mouther 
of the first class, For the u.-e of the con¬ 
tra! school, lie wrote lit- VWihm/ t’.iinrii- 
f«tV» ih rjfisioin- A ultinfU iln; .inimirjr 
(l/ltc 1 !, by which iiv laid the tiiitndalion 
of bis future liune. From this time, he 
Wits considered 'one of the first zooloyi-ts 
of Kitrope, lie sunn alter di.-plnyoil his 
brilliant talents as prole—nr of com pa rati v e 
ana).itny. Ilis profound know ledge vv.is 
not less reniarkahle than his. elev;it> d 
views. and the elegance v'ith tvliieh he 
-liustratcd tiiem heliire a mive,| auilie.nce. 
In the leeltire-room of the /c/cm. where 
he lectured several \ ears on natural lti*-‘ 
Tory, "'as. assembled all the accomplish.' I 
society of Paris, attracted by rite ingenu- 
•ty of his classifications and by hi- e\ii;n- 
sive surveys of all the kingdoms of nature. 
Su January, 1^00. lie justly received the 
place, liirmerlv oeettpied by I)' \nhenton, 
in the roltii'i i!<- Fnntrt . Ilis merits did 
not escape the sagacity of Napoleon. In 
»!tS dc|mrtnicnt of puhlie instruction, in 
which, one after iitiother, be tilled the 
most important olliees, he exercised nitieli 
influence by Ilis useful improvements and 
indefatigable activity-.' lie delivered a 
report very honorable to Germany, in 
lull, when be returned from a journey in 
Holland and Germany, as superintendent 
of instruction, lie was accompanied, iri 
’.his journey, I>y Noel. In Ip lit. the emperor 
up]minted him mitil.fr dot ninths to the 


council of state, and committed to hi* 

■ care .the most important affair* in Merit/.. 
Louis XVfJI confirmed hmv i.it his former 
offices, and raised him to the rank of 
counsellor. As such, hr: belonged tit first 
to the committee of legislation, and ailer- 
'.vtmle to that of the interior. As a j*oli- 
tieiai . he drew upon himself the r<- 
|*roai ties of the liltemls. In general, the 
political,course #f Cm icr forms such a con- 
trast.with his-eiemific one, arid hyltesides, 
of so little importance, that we am very 
willing to pus* it by in silence. The meas¬ 
ure;*'of the ablie 1'Vayssinous,-then chan¬ 
cellor of the univi r-itv of Paris, determin¬ 
ed‘flint to rc-igu the'offiee of universit\ r - 
coim-ellor. iii I.). i'ciuIit, Notwith¬ 

standing ids politic d cngaircnictits, Cuvier 
devoted liims.-lf eoiitinuufK' to the study.' 
of natural hi-lory. which lie has extend- 
< d by his di-ei.vi ries. We mention only 
iii- lit rhtrrh' ft stir !• ? Osgrimns FnssileS, 
IPUI —■> |; :•; [ edition, 'P'J(y .1 v ols., 4to., 
vvifh plates the classical introduction 
to this \\nrk is printed separately ): IH it-, 
f.iitrs stir Its fh rolrtUnis ilf. In Surface du 
. i! sur it s ( %itnfet .at ns tprelhs out 
/. nut jit il'un <t h llncnr animal (.'hi edition, 
Paris. Jr'f.V; ; also. L-. Iti-cne animal 
He’17. I vo{.-.;: Ijironv il'. hichanie Fom- 
/ an $, nan i/l-'m pur Ih:,.;, rit it Dncernoy' 
I. tl.-,. ; /{irh-n fics inuilomiifiics sur 

hs fhpHlis rf.'unhs (iJ'ori ct-mmc ilouteiti 
01 be.;: . '/ui.o'Vi.v pour snrir it l'Ilis - 
loin ih /'. Ir.nlonw /hs .Uothis'pics (Itvlfi, 
■!:«>.*. ; i. rpetun! secretary, iVr., of The 

academy, in the class of physical sciences, 
lie has pneini;ne;.'d ilo'ns on the deceased 
membi rs of the in-finite. The Rerulil 
i/' fJoL'/s lli.-f-.ijijuis ( Paris, 1819, '2 vols.j 
eontaiic wertliy of iniitation. The 

Fivn- a i-r-id. i.iy received him, in cou^e- • 
qui nce, among their *10 membt is. Almost 
all fin- learned societies of the world have 
sent him honorary diplomas. France is 
indebted to him liir the establishment of a 1 
eal itiet of eonijiaralive tmatoiriy, which is 
the finest, osti ologieal .collection in Ku- 

IV)] HI. 

Ci MuvKv: a villngi in liul/ebiittel, a 
bailiwick of Ifambnrg, ui the moiltli of 
ilie river Fllte. It is important for nil 
n.ivigators going To Ibvini'iv or Hamburg, 
hs lighthouse is S° bf V K. Ion., and 5iP 
•V2’ r»I" lai„ til miles VV.N. W. of lEam- 
burg. 'fhe harbor is large and comntodi- 
ous* yfie of the safest ori the coast, and is 
rcsoileil to in cases of danger. Ilciv vejt- 
sals. generally take pilots to go up the 
liver to Hamburg, Jve. These pilots* are 
privileged, and. by their statutes, are eoin- 
pellril always to keep a yacht out at sea, 
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new 'the -outermost buoy, called the red 
buoy, with men ready to conduct any. 
vessel which may demand assistance. 
These pilots very often‘go as far as the 
channel, and even through it, to meet 
vessels. Fn»m this village, there is a reg- 
' ular ]racket line, maintained by the Eng¬ 
lish government, to Harwich. Here is 
also a quarantine, when; vessels are often 
subjected to much .unnecessary delay ; 
sent to Norway, lor. instance, to tajte an 
airing, when they are iiound to Hamburg. 
A bathing-house lias been established hen;, 
' with many other improvements, by tha sen¬ 
ator Abendroth. In the middle ages, a 
family named happen wen; in the habit 
of sidling from this place tor the commis¬ 
sion of piracy, llamhurg conquered it in 
the 14tli century. With this city, it came 
under the French duniinion, and- in 1H1-4, 
was ugain declared a province of Ham¬ 
burg. The Whole bailiwick of Rtity.ehut- 
tcl is subject to, not a component part of 
Hamburg. 

<’t>VABA,'or .TEStis nr. ('uiara : a town 
of Brazil, capital of Matto Crosso, on the 
river ('iiyaba, nearly BOO miles above its 
entrance into the Paraguay; t2r!0 miles W. 
Villa Kiea ; population, 00,000. In the 
neighborhood of this town art; th<- most 
western mining stations in Brazil, long 
celebrated for the quantity of gold they 
produce. The town js well provided with 
meat, fruits and vegetables, and the sur¬ 
rounding country is fruitful. 

Cya-vogen. (Kee prussic, .iri/f .) 

<'vhkle was originally a (larticular god¬ 
dess of the Phrygians, like Isis, the sytir- 
fkd of the moon, and, what is nearly eon- 
nee.ted with tliis, of the fruitfulness of the 
earth; for which reason she is eoufoiindcd 
with Rhea, whose worship originated in' 
Crete, and in whom personified nature 
was revered. When the worship of Cy¬ 
tale was introduced among the Creeks,' 
the goddess was already surrotliided with 
.a cloud of mythological traditions. Ac¬ 
cording to iJiodorus, Cytale vvtis the 
daughter of the Phrygian king Mu-on, and 
his wife Diridviria. At her birth, her 
lather, vexed that the child was not a boy, 
exposed lief U|k>» mount Cytalns, where 
she was nursed by-lions and'pant hers, and 
afterwards found mid brought tip by the 
wives of the herdsmen. She invented 
fifes and drums, with which she cured 
the diseases of Leasts mid children, be¬ 
came. intimate with Mursyas, and fell vio¬ 
lently in love with Atys. (See Mys.) She 
was afterwards recognised anti received 
by her parents. Her father, discovering 
her love for Atys, had him seized and ex- 
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ecutod* and left hi* bodjrunburicd. The 
grief of Cytale, on this occitsion, deranged 
, her understanding. She wandered about, 
■ in search of Atys, with dishevelled ItUir, 
escorted, by the sound of the drums und 
fifes which she lmd invented, through 
various countries, even to the Hyperbore¬ 
ans, the most distunt itilmliilunts of tint 
North. During her absence, a, 'famine 
arose in Phrygia, which did not cease 
until divine honors were paid to Cytale, 
by the command of the omelc, ami the 
statue of Atys interred, sis his body could 
not ta found. Some traditions say that 
Aiys, in,a fit. of insanity, emasculated him¬ 
self. Other traditions give si different 
Account of the cause of his misfortune. 
In lYiemory of him, tin* priests of Cytale 
wore eunuchs. Her worship was ccle- 
briited wall a violent noise of instruments, 
and muinimg through fields and woods. 
In Crete, she was confounded with Rlien. 
Slip was also blended with the old ta-uin 
goddess Ops. Her original statue was 
nothing but a dark, quadrangular stone. 
Afterwards she was represented as a 
matron, with a mural crown on her head, 
in reference to the improved condition of 
moil, arising from agriculture, and their 
union into cities. A common attribute of 
the goddess is the veil utatil her bend, 
which .reforsto the mysterious and incom¬ 
prehensible in nature. In her right hand 
she often bolds a start', as ail emblem of 
her power, and, in lief left, a Phrygian 
drum. .Sometimes a lew ears of com 
stand near her. The sun, also, is sornu- 
*tiines represented in her riglit-huud, and 
the crescent of the moon in her left. We 
sometimes see her in a chariot, drawn by 
lions; or else she sits upon a lion, and, as 
omnipotent nature, she holds a thunder¬ 
bolt; or a lion lies near her. (See .-//«- 
lanla.) These symbols are all representa¬ 
tions of her dominion, and of the intro¬ 
duction of civilization, by her means, in 
the jieriod of barlrarisin. 

Cycuaiies, in ancient geography ; a 
group of islands in the Arelii|ie!ugo, S. E. 
of Eulaiia and Attica, inhabited mostly by 
Creeks. Nearly in the middle lies the 
Iqrgest island, Naxos." (q. v.) Tlie most 
southerly is Melos, (q. v.) Paros (ql v.) 
also is one of this fertile ami charming 
group. 

Cycj.e (Creek kI:kX<h, a rirrle) is used 
for every lihiformly returning succession 
of the same events.' On such successions 
or cycles of years rests all chronology, 
imrticiilnrly the calendar. Our common 
solar yeur, determined by the |ieriodicnl 
return of the sun to the same point in, the 
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ecliptic, everybody knows* contains' 52 
weeks and 1 my, and, leap-year a day 
more. Consequently, in different years, 
the same day of the year cannot fall upon 
the same day of the week; but, as, for cx- 
■ ample, the year 1814 began with Saturday, 
IHJ5 with Sunday, l8l(J with Monday ; 
but 1817, because preceded by a leap- 
year, began, not with Tuesday, but with 
Wednesday. If we coiiht oply common 
years, it is manifest that, from seven years 
to seven yearn, .every yeur would begin 
again with the same day of the week as 
the seventh year Istfore; or, to express the 
came in other words, after seven years, 
tile dominical letter (q. v.) would return 
in the same order, lint as every fourth 
year, instead of a common year, is'u. leap- 
year, this can only lake place after 4 X 7, 
or 2tf years. Such a jieriod of 28 years ih 
called a solar r.ijrlc, ami serves to show 
_lhe day of the week falling on the first day 
of January in every year. For this,pur- 
pose, ii is only requisite to know with 
what day of the week a particular year 
Iwgau, and then to prepare a table lor the 
f irst days of the 27 following years. It is 
the custom now to fix the l.e_'.:,iii> , .;r of 
the solar cycle at the ninth year If. t.’., 
which was a leap-year, and began with 
Monday. If you wi-4> to know what day 
of the week the new-year's day of any 
year of our reckoning is, you hate only to 
add nine to the numlier of the year, and 
then, after dividing this sum hv 28, the 
i|iioti« ut gives, of" course, the imndicr of. 
eoinpletc eyeles, and the remainder shows 
vvhal year of the solar jieriod the given 
year is, of which the table above-mention¬ 
ed gives the day of the week with which 
it I logins. Hut this reckoning is only 
adapted to the Julian ealenflar. in the 
flregorian, it is interrupted by the circum¬ 
stance that, in 400 years, the la-i year of 
the. century is three times a common year. 
Hence this reckoning will not give the 
day of the week for the first day of the' 
year; but, from 1582 (the commencement 
of the (Ircgoriijn calendar) to 1/00, for the 
11th, from 1700 to 1800 li»r the f'Jilt, in 
the 19th century jbr the l.'lth day of the 
y^nr,and so on, from which we must then 
reckon hack to the new-year’s day. Hence 
it is far more convenient to prepare a. 
table for the beginning of a century (for 
example, lor 1801, which began with 
Thursday), and divide by ‘28 the number 
of years lnini that .to the given year, anti, 
witii the remainder, seek in the table the 
day of the week tor the first day of the 
year. Besides this, another cycle is neees- 
Kvry for the determination of festival days, 


by the aid of Whicft tliefeak pt Eastqr, by 
whicb aH the movable, feapts are regulated, 
is to be reckoned, i. Easter depends on the 
first full moon after thp venial equinox. 
(Sue Calendar.), The lunar cycle is a pe- 
1 riod of 19 years, after which the new 
moon falls again on the same day of the 
month.' January 2,1813,'there was a new 
moon ; January 2,1832, there will be a new 
moon again, ks the time from one new 
moqp to another, as astronomy teaches, is 
about 29 i days, a table of the new moons 
for 19 years may be very easily prepared. 
It ie only "necessary to obsferve that this 
lunar cycle always begins with a year, of 
which the first new moon fall? on the first 
of January, and tiiat this was the case the 
first year 15- U. Divide by 19 the num¬ 
ber of the year plus 1, and the remainder 
will show what year in the lunar period, 
the given year is. The numlier of the 
year is called the golden number. (Sc« 
Calendar , and Epact.) Besides these two 
cycles, which are indispensable for the 
calculations of the calendar, there are' 
some others, Several of them known by 
the name of periods. (See the accounts 
given under the heads Cidnidar and Era.) 
—The (•ernimis make much use of the. 
word (Sfrlus in science, meaning by it 
any series of events, works, observations, 
iVc.. vv liieli forms a whole, in itself, and 
reminds us of' a circle; thus they sjieak 
of the Ci/rlus of works in a certain Science, 
arid Cjfrfus of discoveries by a philosopher, 
\ i'., wherever the series forms a wall-con¬ 
nected whole. 

t'vei.ie Posts. (See Greek Literature.) 

Cvei.oin ; the line described by a mov¬ 
ing vvInVI. Imagine a circle which is 
ndied perpendicularly along a straight line, 
till the point fiivt at rest is brought to rest 
again, after an entire revolution. Tire 
curve, thus described by' this point, is call¬ 
ed a n/rluid, because every {joint in the 
eireuml'erenee of a revolving wheel de¬ 
scribes a similar curve. The circle is culled 
the'gtwrnr/iiig rirrle; the line on which it 
is descriliod, the bast of the a/clovt. The. 
length of flic cycloid is always four times 
the diameter of tin 1 generating circle, and 
its area three times the area of this circle. 
This fine is very important in the higher 
branches of mechanics. • Imagine a pen¬ 
dulum siis|M*ndcd by a thread, in such a 
way tiiat, in the swinging of the pendulum 
between two plates, each of which is bent 
in the fhrrn of a evcloid, the thread rolls 
and unrolls itself. *riicn the longest vibra¬ 
tions will be performed in the same time 
as the shortest, producing an isochronisrn, 
;md tlte cydoiu is hence called an iso- 
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chrmc or tnrdochronc. The name of 
brachyslochronc has also been given 'to the 
cycloid, because it is the line in which a 
heavy (wily, falling in « direction oblique 
•to the horizon, would pass in the shortest 
time between two points. 

Cvcr.oivrni A. (See Encyclopedia.) 

Cvei.oeeAV Works, in ancient archi¬ 
tecture ; masonry pertbrnicd with, huge 
blocks of st. me, much which is to be 
seen in Sicily, said, by the ignorant, to be 
the works of an ancient ami fabulous 
gigantic race of people; as Stonehenge, is 
said by the country people to have jteen 
built by tltc devil. Some of these works, 
called Cyclopean, were the walls of Argos 
ant! Sieyone. Near to Nauplca, in Argo- 
l ; s. there were caverns which, according 
to Strabo, were called t'yclupcan. As ser¬ 
vants of Vulcan, the Cyclops were eclo.- 
> brated in mythology and bibulous history 
lor their marvellous.works. (See Cyclops.) 

Cxci.ors ; the name of celebrated giants 
In the mythology ( i<‘ <<recce. They arc 
gf two kinds: flic former tire the- sous of 
Neptune, and the latter the sons of* Era- 
I'rtis and (iaia (Heaven .and Earth). The 
latt‘*r, three hi number, \rges. Ilrontes, 
Sfi;ni|H'S (Thunder :u.-t 1 .‘gTiitisg), wore 
those powerful giai.'s v !'■» forge<| thun¬ 
derbolts lor Jupiter, in die workshop of 
Vuioan, tor which Apollo killed ihetu. 
Wholly different from the-*- are the sons 
<Neptune, of whom sonic entuiierat’e 7 ; 
< them, near UKh The most distinguished 
r.f tJietn is Polyphemus. With him is 
i '.unacted the whole nation of rite ( lyelops, 
’.v .to are de-vribed in tJie Odys.vy (ix, HK5 
«• -eij.i as wandering savages, lmeourh 
grant-, without agriculture or civil union, 
<rve|i ; ng in mountain eaves, and support¬ 
ing themselves by the breeding of cattle. 
According to Homer, they resided on the 
west side of Sicily, near tint dark Cim- 
ife-ria. As geographical knowledge in- 
«.-eased, the region uf Cimmerian dark- 
i ess was placed at a greater distance, and 
lids nation was describ' d as dwelling on 
the lCiphioan mountains, rich in beds of 
metal. The one-eyed people, sometimes 
called Cyclops, sometimes .Inmaspians, 
tiug up tin- Riphtcaii ores, and wrought. 
’ thorn. ,though disturbed by the griHins 
which watched the gold. Prom this time, 
the tw r o classes id' ('yclnps are confounded. 
A part of these Cyclops forged Jupiter’s 
thunderbolts; another jiiirt went on an ad¬ 
venture to Creece, where, they left sevi-rul 
.buildings, as monuments of Cyclopean 
art. (O. Mfiller understands, by the Cy- 
elo|is, whole nation,s, united under an «’<•*- 
• h-iastical government. Tilts vvatl-build- 


ing people might have bc /11 humble peas¬ 
ants in the Pe.lasgiun ‘plains of Argos 
(which is especially called the Cyclopean 
region), tributary to the Achavum.) When 
men’s acquaintance with the surface of 
the earth heeaiue still more increased, th<- 
fiiblod (iiphtran hills were carried still 
■ farther into the undiscovered night of the 
North; mid here the history of the one- 
eyed nation }»*■' wrapped in confusion. 
Sdme authors place them still on the 
Kipha*au hills to the North: most writers, 
however, ireat them ns dwelling again in 
Sicily, engaged in the service of Vulcan, 
hut. working under /Etna, or among flic 
flaming Crags of tins Li pari island s, The 
mountains emitting fire were their forges : 
and the roaring within them, the sound e.f 
their hammers. IIow they acquired the 
ehliraeter. of being one.-eyerl is unknown, 
as their name only attributes <o them 
round eyes. Polyphemus, in many fig¬ 
ure^. is represented with two eves. 
Among the Creek pastoral poets, wo iind 
the Cyclops exhibited in a rustic ami 
natural character .—Cyclops is likewise a 
name which zoologists give to a certain 
minute aquatic animal. 

Ctnr.it. (See Cider.) 

Cyj.imif.h : the name of a geometrical 
solid, formed by two pamllel c.ireular sur¬ 
faces, called the superior base and the in¬ 
terior base,and a convex surlitce terminat¬ 
ed by them. There i.s a distinction 1>- - 
tween reetimgular cylinders and oblique 
.cylinders. -In the first ease, the axis, ilia* 
is, the straight line joining the' centre of 
the two opposite bases, must he. perpei,- 
dicular; in the second, the axis ntti-t 
liirtn an angle with the. inferior base. Tie- 
solidity of a cylinder is equal to the pro¬ 
duct of the base by the altitude. Archi¬ 
medes found that the solidity of a sphere 
inscribed in «m equilateral cylinder, that 
is, of a sphere whose diameter is equal to 
the height, and also to the tlianu ter of de¬ 
base of the cylinder, is equal to two 
thirds of the solidity of the cylinder. The 
cylinder is one of those figures which are 
constantly in use for the most various pur¬ 
poses. 

f'yi.ixnr.it (I lass. (sice Class). 

Cvmbai.s, among the ancients; musical 
instruments consisting of two hollow ba¬ 
sins of brass, which emitted a ringing 
sound when struck together. The. brazen 
instruments which are now used in mili¬ 
tary music, and have linen borrowed by 
Europeans frvni the Eg si, seem to have 
taken their rise from these. The inven¬ 
tion of them, according to some writers, 
must he reterred to the worship off Jybele. 
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Ctkics. After ihe Greeks had explored, 
witli unparalleled rapidity, all the regions 
of philosophy, and sects of the'mbst va¬ 
rious kinds had’ formed themselves, it was 
not unnatural that a school should arise 
which condemned speculation, aud de¬ 
voted itself to the moral reformation of 
society. Tiie Cynics were founded by 
Antisthones, a scholar <jf Socrates, at 
Athens, nfmut 380 II. ,C. % rho character 
of this philosophy lor the. most part re- 
i maided true to the Soeratie, particularly 
in making practical morals its chief, or 
rather its only object, and in despising all 
s]>cculation. There were some noble fiai- 
tures in tin' doctrines of tlte Cynics. They 
made virtue to consist in self-denial anil 
ilide|M!iidence of external circumstances, 
by which, its they thought,-man assimilates 
himself to Cod. This simplicity of life, 
however, was soon carried so fur by the 
Cynics, that, it degenerated into careless¬ 
ness, and even neglect of decency. 1 Jn 
their attempts a: living conformably to 
nature, they brought themselves down to 
the level of savages, and even of brute.4. 
No wonder, tln-n. that the Cynics soon 
liccmnc objects of roiitcirqit. The most 
famous of their numlrcr were, besides 
their founder, lire ingenious zealot Dioge¬ 
nes of Sinope, Crates ol" 'Bholies, with his 
with llipparehia, arid Mcnippns, who was 
the last of them. Ariel' him, this philoso¬ 
phy merged in the Stoic, a more worthy 
and honorable sect.—The word eynieism 
in still used to mark an uncommon Con¬ 
tempt or neglect of all cMcrrtal things. 

Cv.nosuiia; a nymph of mount Ida, 
win* educated Jupiter, and was afforwards 
placed in the constellation of the Little 
Bear. By this star, the Phmniciuns direct¬ 
ed their course in their voyages.- -f'lput- 
■■surc, in a figurative sense, is hence userl as 
synonymous with pate-star, or guide. 

Cv NTiinis ; a surname of Apollo, from 
mount Cynlhns, on the island of Delos, 
at the foot of which he had a temple, 
and on which he was horn. Diana, his 
sister, is calk'd Cynthia, from the same 
mountain, because it was also her birth¬ 
place. • 

Vvrar.ss. The. cyprcss-tmc (rupressus 
sempervirm.'s) is a dark-colored evergreen, 
a native of the Levant, the leaves of which 
are extremely small, and entirely cover 
tlu' slendCr branched, lying close upon 
them, so as to give them a somewhat 
quadrangular shape. In some of the 
tret's, the branches diminish gradually in 
length, from the bottom lo the top, in such 
a manner us to form a nearly pyramidal 
shape. In many of the old gardens in 


Europe, cypress-trees are still to be found; 
but thoir generally sombre and gloomy 
appearance has caused them,'of late years, 
to be.'much iieghloted. They arc, how¬ 
ever, very valuable, on account of their 
wood, which is hard, compact and dura¬ 
ble, of a pule or reddish color, with deep 
veins and a pleasant smell. .We are in¬ 
formed by Hiiiy that the doors of the 
famous temple'of Diana, at 'Ephesus, 
wen.• of cypress-wood, and, though 400 
years old ut the time that he wrote, ap- 
peared'to lie nearly as fresh ns when new. 
Indeed, this wood was so much esteemed 
by the ancients, that the image of Jupiter, 
in the cgpitol, was made of it. The 
gates of St. Peter’s church, at Koine, are. 
stated to have been of cypress, mid to. 
have lasted more tlian 1000 years, from ■ 
the time of the emperor Constantine until 
that of pope Eugenius IV, when gates of 
brass were erected in their stead. As this 
woes I, in addition to its oilier qualities, 
takes a fine polish, and is not liable lo the 
attacks of insects, it was formerly, much 
esteemed for cabinet furniture. By the 
Creeks, in the time of Thucydides, it wax 
used for the coflius of eminent warriors; 
and many of the chests which enclose 
Egyptian mummies are made of it. The 
latter idloni very decisive proof of its 
alnriyst incorruptible nature. The name 
of this tree is derived from the island 
of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean, where 
it still grows in great luxuriance. Its 
gloomy hue caused it to he consecrated, 
by the ancients, to Pluto, and to lie used 
at the funerals of people of eminence. 
Pliny stales that, in his time, it was cus¬ 
tomary to place branches of cypress-tree 
before, those houses in which any person 
lay dead. Its pcqicUial verdure' served 
the poets us the image of eternity, as its 
dark and silent leaf, unmoved by gentle 
breezes, is, perhaps, a proper symbol of 
melancholy. Large collections of cypress¬ 
es, as they are often seen surrounding 
Turkish minarets, have a gloomy and in¬ 
teresting appearance. In the western 
parts of the II. States, upon the Mississip¬ 
pi and other rivers, the cypress constitutes 
largo forests of a most sombre and pe¬ 
culiar character. The dark, dense na¬ 
ture of thoir foliage, the shade, impenetra¬ 
ble to the sun, which they form, render ‘ 
them the fit uliode of wild beams and 
reptiles, and almost inaccessible to man. 
They cover tracts hundreds of miles in 
extent, and are visited only by the travel¬ 
ler and the wood-cutter. 

Cyprians ; a term used for courtesans, 
like that of Corinthians (q. v.), liecausu 
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Venus, the Cyprian goddess^ was partku-N. province till 58 „B. C 4 |rlien it was eon- 
larly worshipped 011 the island of Cfy-\ qhered hy the Romans. After the division 
, pros. r 'of the Roman territories, Cyprus contiou- 

Ctpxian, St, liom A. D. 200,. at Car- od subject to the Eastern empire, and was 
those, was descended from ,a respectable’ ’ ruled by its own governors or royal blo<s|, 

•- «. _ __ f *_**!•_» * t n _t _1 * It?_li» * 


family, and was a teteher of rhetoric 
there. In 94ft, he was converted to Chris* 


ter, and, in 


presbyter, and, in 948, he was inada bish¬ 
op. lie was the light of the clergy, and 
the comfort of the people. During the 
' persecution under the emperor Decifis, he 
fled, hut constantly exhorted his church 
to continue firm in tho Christian faith. 


of whom Combcniis I made* fimutelf in¬ 
dependent, and his family sat upon the 
throne till 1191, when Richard of England 
rewarded the fhtriily of Lusignnri wit It the 
sceptre. After the extinction of the legiti¬ 
mate male lino of I^iisignan, James, an ille¬ 
gitimate descendant, cumt: to the govern¬ 
ment. .His wife was a Venetian (Catha¬ 
rine Comoro, q. v.), and, as afte had no 
children at his death, tho Venetiatis took 
advantage of this circumstance to timkif 
'themselves masters of the island (1478). 


,111251, he summoned a council, at Car- ’themselves uiastern of tho island (1478), 
thage, to decide concerning those who They enjoyed the undjstutjhcd possession 
had abandoned their faith during the |>cr- of it till 1571, when Arntirath 111, uot- 
secution, but desired to be readmitted withstanding the bravest resistance on the 


tlirough penance. When tlm persecution 
of the Christians was renewed, A. 1). 257, 
he was lianislicd to Curiihis, 12 leagues 
from Carthage. Sept. 14, 258, ho was 
beheajled, at Carthage, lteeaiise, in oppo¬ 
sition to the orders of the government, he 
hud presiched the gospel in his gardens, 
near Carthage. Lactuntius calls him 
one of the first -eloquent Christian authors. 
His style, however, retained something of 
the hardness of his teacher, Tertullian. 
We have from him an explanation of the 
Lord’s prayer, and 81 letters, aftbrdiug 
valuable illustrations of the ecclesiastical 


part of Mitrco Antonio Hragadino, who 
defended Famagusta 11 mouths, couquer- 
edfOyprus, and joined it to the empire of 
Turkey. Nicosia, the chief city, is tie- 
seat of the Turkish governor, a Creek 
archbishop and an Armenian bishop. 
The wines of Cyprus are red when they 
first come from the press; hut after live 
or six years, they grow pale. Only the 
Muscatel wine is while at first; and even 
this, as it grqws older, lieeoriicK redder, 
till, after a lew years, if attains the thick¬ 
ness of sirup. It is very sweet. Tlic 
wincs of Cyprus are not equally agreeable 


history of his time, Halt]/.c published his 
works complete (Paris, 172ft, fob).’ 

Cyphis (Cypria) ; u surname of Venus, 
from the island of Cyprus, where was her 
first temple. 

Cyprus ; an island in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, between Asia Minor anil Syria, fa¬ 
mous, in antiquity, for its uncommon fer¬ 
tility and its mild climate. It contains 
72ft4 square, miles, and 120,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, of whom 40,000 are. Creeks. Cy¬ 
prus is the native place of the cauliflow¬ 
er. Wine, oil, honey, wool, &c„, are still, 
as formerly, the principal productions. 
The, country is distinguished hy re¬ 
markable places and mountains; as Pa¬ 
phos, Amathusin, Sularuis and Olympus, 
once adorned with a rich temple, of Venus. 
Venus was particularly, vene.nit.ed here, 
’because, according to tradition, the de¬ 
lightful shores of Cyprus received her 
when she emerged from the foam of the 
sea. The oldest history of this island is 
lost in the darkness of untiqdity. When 
Amasis brought it Under the Egyptian 
yoke, 550 11. C., Ionian and Plucnictan 
colonists had formed several small suites 
in the island. It remained an Egyptian 


at all seasons of the year: they are be-.* 
in* spring and summer. Excessive cold 
injures them, and destroys their flavor and 
color. They are put up at first in lea tie r 
flags covered with pitch, whence the y ac¬ 
quire u strong pitchy flavor which is sev- ' 
eral years in escaping. They-an* brought 
Jo the continent, in casks, but c-unnot In- 
kept unless draw n oft'after some time into 
bottles. The lies! is distinguished by the 
name of ('umnunuhry. (See Ccin/.s). 

Cy a, St.; a French village in the de¬ 
partment oftlie Scine-and-Oi.se, one league 
west of Versailles (population, 1000), tii- 
moiis for the seminary which Louis XIV 
founded here, at the persuasion of mad- 
ame Maintenon, in HiHft. 1 lent 250 noble • 
ladies were educated, free of expense,’ 
until their 20th year. Forty females of 
the order of St. Augustine instructed live, 
scholars. Madtime Maintenon gave oil 
her attention to this cstahlisifhicnt. .She 
is buried at St. Cyr. During the revo¬ 
lution, this institution was overturned, and 
a military preparatory school was founded 
hy Napoleon, which survived his fall, ami 
educates 300 pupils. Napoleon estabr 
fished la m/iiaon impirialc tP/icoufn, an in • 
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. stitution similar tg the one at'. St. Cyjr, and 
placed mttdame Campan.atthe bead 
■ of it 

(’ritEwatcA (originally a Phoenician col¬ 
ony), once a powerful Greek state in the 
north of Africa, west of Egypt, comprising 
live cities (Peniapolia), among which wan 
Gyrene, « Spartan colony,, is ait present a 
vast, but unexplored fieltj, of antiquities. 
.The ancient site of Cyredo’is now called. 
Grenue or Cayron, in the country <Jf Bar¬ 
ca, in the dominion of Tripoli. Till the 
tilth century, Cyrenaica was the scat of 
"the Gnostics, (q. v.) The * antiquities 
there are descriligd by the physician 1*. 
Bella Celia, in his work Ptngjgto • da Tri¬ 
poli I it Barbaric idle Froniim Occidentali 
deir ilgitlo, fatio ncl 1817 (Genoa, 181!), 
8vo.). .f. it. Pacho, who has travelled 

over Afriaasincu 1811), made manyolisor- . 
cations, likewise, in. (Tyrenaica, tiir which 
he received the geographical prize of 8000 
francs, on his return to Paris, in IfcSfi. 

( I'ayngc tit: Ai. Paclw dans la Vyrmaique.) 
Of tl.ie fiimous inscription found among 
the ruins of Cymric, anil brought to Malta, 
sotne-nccoimt has been given by Gesenius 
'.'Malle, .1825, 4to.), and llatnac.ker, pro¬ 
fessor at l.eyden (Leyden, 18:15, 4to.). 
.V present, I he country is railed, hv the 
\rahiutts, Itjilirl „■ tkl dur , or Green High- 
, land. Surrounded by sterile and dry 
countries, Cyreiiate.il itself is very fertile 
ted well watered. Its hills an* covered 
with wood, and exhibit many melancholy 
ttaecs of former cultivation. In ancient 
t.ines, the inhabitants suffered much from 
the attacks of the people of the interior 
and the Carthaginians. The ruins of Gy¬ 
rene Imvo given rise among the present 
inhabitants, to a belief in a petrified city. 
There are at present about 40,000 people 
j» Djoliel Akhdar, 

I Tv KK.v.ties ; a philosophical seel, whose 
founder was Aristippus (q. v.), burn in 
Gyrene, a pupil of Socrates. (See . iris- 
tip/nut.) The most distinguished of his 
followers were llegesias, Anniceris,Theo¬ 
dore the Atheist, who, for his denial of 
the existence of virtue and the Deity, was 
dtanished from Athenn. 

CvitKNK. (Sci‘ Cyrenaha.) 

Gvhii.. Ecclesiastical, history mentions 
three saints of this name:—I. Cyril of Je¬ 
rusalem, horn there aliom the year 815, 
was ordained presbyter in 815, and, tiller 
the death of St. Maximus, in 850, became 
patriarch of Jerusalem. Being a zealous 
Catholic, 'ho engaged in a warm contro- 
versy with Acaeins, die Arian bishop of 
Ctesareu. In addition to their dispute 
upon doctrinal points, Acueius accused 


d * ... • r n 

bnri'of hatf Do'SoIdktfHe valuable church 
ornaments, which h# had indeed dene, 
but fofthe laudhle purpoBOof supporting 
the needy'during*a famine. ...A eotmed 
assembled at Ctestiiea, by'Acaciua. in 357, 
deposed Cyril; But the council of SekHieia, 
in 350, restored him and dep6sed fall pef- 
Beeutor. Acaciua, by bin artifices, euc- 
. codded in depriving him twain of his dig 
hity the next yedr, and, lafter Ihe'ernperot 
Cotfptahtius, on his accession to the throne, 
had once more' recalled him, hq was a 
third time deposed l«y the cmfieror Valens, 
alter \vhose, death he finally returned to 
Jerusalem. In 88.1, the .council of Con¬ 
stantinople confirmed him. He died in 
.■{8(J.' We have 28 catecheses composed 
by him, in a clear and simpio style, which 
are esteemed the oiliest and best outline; 
of the Christian dogmas (l’aris, 1720, lolio.) 
—-2. Cyril of Alexandria was educated by 
his uncle Theophilus, patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria ; spent five years in the monaste-. 
ties of Nitria, where he was instructed by 
the abbot Serapion. .lie died went to 
Alexandria, where his graceful. form and 
pleasing delivery gained him so many, 
adherents, that, idler his uncle’s death, in 
412, he succeeded him iu the patriarchal 
dignity. Eidl of zeal tuid ambition, he 
was not satisfied with ecclesiastical honor 
alone, hut exercised secular dominion also. 
To punish the Jews, by whom Christ id. 
blood hail I teen shed, during an insurree ■ 
tion, he assailed them, at the head of tlte ’ 
populace, destroyed their houses and their 
furniture, ami drove them out of the city. 
Orestes, tin.- prelect of Egypt, who ‘con. 
plained of such lawless violence, so iricou 
sistent ixillj the character of a bishop, was 
soon afler attacked in the streets by 500 
furious monks, one of whom, having 
wounded Orestes; was apprehended, eon 
demot'd to death, and expired under the 
blows of the Jictors. Cyril eatised It!' 
body to Ik- carried in a solemn processiot 
to the cathedral, gave him the name of 
Thaiimnsiud, and extolled him as a mar¬ 
tyr and a saint.' The assassination of 
Hypatia, the learned daughti r of Theon, 
the mathematician, who had excited the 
envy of Cyril, by the.applause which sh> 
had gained by her knowledge of geome¬ 
try and phik.-'ophy, took place at his insti¬ 
gation. In the notorious synod of 408, it: 
concurrence with his uncle, he laid plan 
lied tlte condemnation of 8t. Chrysostom, 
anil it was only alter an obstinate resist 
ancc, tliat lie was persuaded to submit to 
tin* decrees of the Catholic church, in 
resjH'ct to that prelate. Still mine fierce 
were his disputes with Nostorius, the sue. 
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cessor of Chrysostom, who distinguished 
between the divine and human nature of 
Christ, acknowledging Mary os the mother 
. of Christ, but refusing toiler the appellation 
of mother of Vod. Cyril contended long 
and violently against these doctrines, and 
appointod pope Celestine umpire, who 
immediately condemned them.. He drew 
. up 12 anathemas, dimuffed against John, 
patriarch of Antioch, winch, ill the opin¬ 
ion even of theologians, ure not wholly 
free from heresy, and called upon Nesto¬ 
rius to subscribe them. To settle the dis¬ 
pute betXvcen-these two' prelates, the coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus was summoned. Both 
parties appeared with a great nundirr of 
adherents and servants, between whom 
innumerable disputes arose. Cyril opened 
the council before the arrival of the patri- 
arcb of Antioch; and, although Nestorius 
refused to recognise bis enemies as judges; 
although 68 bishops were in Ills favor, and 
a magistrate, in the name of the emperor, 

. demanded a delay of four days; yet, in a 
single day, 'Nestorius was condemned, 
deposed, tpul declared to be a second Ju¬ 
lias. Sooh after, Uie patri;»rrh of Antioch 
arrivetl, and held a synod of .50 bishops, 
who, with equal haste, condemned Cyril 
as guilty of heresy, and declared him a 
monster bom for the ruin of the church.* 
Both parties rushed to arms: the streets 
of the city, and the cathedral itself, became 
the theatre‘of their fury, and were polluted 
with blond. The emperor Theodosius 
sent troops to Ephesus, to disperse this 
pugnacious council. This measure, how¬ 
ever, Onl) changed the theatre of the war; 
for it was continued three years longer, 
between John of Antioch and Cyril. 
Soon alter, Nestorius, not less violent than 
Cyril, obtained from the emperor a com¬ 
mand fur Cyril to appear again before,a 
council at Ephesus. Both parties appear¬ 
ed, with their adherents, in arms. Cyril 
was maltreated, and even imprisoned, lie 
escaped from his keepers, however, and 
. llial to Alexandria. From lhar place, he 
. 'contrived, by distributing bribes, to, excite 
an insurrection in Constantinople, which 
• struck terror into the timid em|ieror. Ne¬ 
gotiations were'begun: Cyril was prevail¬ 
ed upon to mitigate bis anathema, and, 
against his wilf, to acknowledge a tvyo- 
fold nature in Christ. But Nestorius, as 
he was determined never to renounce his 
opinions, was compelled to lay down his 
offices, and to retire to a monastery. He 
was afterwards banished to Thehnis. In 
339 or., 340, be died. Cyril closed Jiis 
restless career in 344. His opinions pre¬ 
vailed both in-the Eastern and Western 


empire, and the church fi&vc. him a place, 
among the saints. The best edition of 
his works, in which there is neither dear¬ 
ness nor accuracy of style, is that of 1638, 
in folio.—3. St. Cyril, a native of Thessa- 
lonicd, liy way of distinction, was called 
Constatt/mc, ami, at Constantinople, where 
he studied, received the name of the, l‘h'i- 
losopher. At the recommendation of Sl 
I gnatius, the tfinperor. Michael III sent 
him,to the Cliazars—a people of the stock 
’ of the Huns. He converted the khan, 
after whose example the whole nation 
were baptised. He then preached the 
gospel, with Methodius, to the Bulgari¬ 
ans^ and baptized theii king Kojaris, A. 1>. 
860. They had the same success in Mo¬ 
ravia and Bohemia. Htill later, they went 
to Rome, where they Iroth died. Accord 
ing to llobrowskv, Cyril died, ju H6H; ac¬ 
cording to Xav. Richter, be died in 871 or 
,872. The two apostles were both deciar 
od (mints. The Creeks and Kussiaus eele- 
hrate the festival of St. Cyril on Feb. 14. 
11c was the inventor of the Cyrillian 
. IiCtters (q. v.), which took their name from 
him, and is probably the author of tho 
Apologies which bear his name. 

Cvrili.iax Letters ; characters called, 
in Sclavonic, Czurolizn; one of the modes 
of writing the Sclavonic language, of 
which there are three:—1. Homan order 
man letters, used by the people of Poland, 
Bohemia mid Lusntia ; 2. ('tfrillian, so 
called from their inventor, (yrillus. They 
are much ustal by the Russians. Ii. From 
lliei-je Cyrillian churajfters, probably 
through the artifices ol* calligraphy, a pe 
culiar alphabet was .formed, which is 
sometimes used in printed hooks, lmt no 
where in common life. 

Cyans ; a celebrated conqueror. The 
only two original authorities concerning 
him—Herodotus and Xenophon—ditlerso 
greatly, that they cannot he reconciled. 
According to Herodotus, he was the son 
of Canihyscs, a distinguished Persian, and 
of Mundane, daughter of the Median king 
Astyages. lie founded the Persian mon¬ 
archy. (See Ass//riii.) A short time !«•- 
lore his birth, the soothsayers at the court 
of Astyages divined from a dream of bis,' 
that his future grandson was to dethrone 
him. Upon this, lie gave orders that Cy-’ 
rus should Ire destroyed immediately after 
his birth. For this purpose, he vvn deliv¬ 
ered to a herdsman, who, moved with’ 
rorn|ms#bni, brought him up, and named 
him (A/rus. ljis courage mid spirit be¬ 
trayed his 'descent to the king. On one 
occasion, playing with other troys, being 
chosen king by his ccniqranions, he caused 
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the son of ono o£ the first men in the nn- 
'tkm to lie heateu. The Cither of the hoy 
complained to Aatyages, who rciiripiandcd 
'young Cyrus. Jhit ho appealed to his 
right as king of his companions,, and 
replied with so much Iwldncss and good' 
sense, that Astyages became interested in' 
him, and instituted inquiries, which led to 
the discovery of his bii^i. The iringi 
having succeeded in quieting the .unensi-' 
ness which the discovery occasioned hirn, 
he sent Cyrus to Jiis parents in Persia, 
with marks of his tiivor. But the young 
man soon drew together a’formidable 
army of Persians, :utd conquered his' 
grandfather, B. C. 5<X). A similar fate' 
befell (Yu'sus, the rich and powerful kin;? 
of Lydia, and Naboniulius; king of Baliy- 
lon, whose capital he took, idler a siege 
of two years, lie also subdued Phoaiiciu 
anti Palestine, to which he caused the 
.lews to return from the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity. While Asia, from the IIcllisi*>nt 
to the Indies, was tinder his dominion, lit; 
engaged in an unjust war against the Mas¬ 
sage! ic—-a people of Scythia, north-east of 
tint Caspian sea, beyond ihc Ara.vcs, then 
ruled by a queen named Pomyris. In 
the fil>t battle, he conquered by stratagem 
hut, in the second. In* experienced a total 
defeat, and was himself slain, II. C. 5‘-i!». 
after it reign of i2!) years, lie wits suc¬ 
ceeded Ity his son Ciimhyses. The stories 
related by Xenophon (t|. \.), in the (yro- 
jnnlia. (Aeeolint of the l.ife and reniarkal.le 
Traits in the Character of Cyrus), that ho 
iveeived a splendid education at tiit- court 
‘ of Astyages, inherited his kiugiloln, anti 
ruled like it genuine philosopher, are. 
e.itlier mere roiitanee, deserving not tint 
least historical credit (Xenophon's design 
Iving t<> represent this model of a king, 
without regard to historical truth, and, in 
this way, perhaps, to exhibit to his coun¬ 
trymen the advantages of a tiiniinrcliy), or 
else the two accounts are founded on dif¬ 
ferent traditions, perhiqts of two dilVerent 
persons named Cyrus, —Another Cyrus 
Was this youngest son of Darius Nothus, or 
Oehus, who lived nearly 150 years later 
than the former, li* the Kith-year of his 
ug(>lie obtained the supreme (tower over 
all the. provinces of Asia Minor, llis a«n- 
hition early displayed itself; and when, 
after his father’s death, llis eldest brother, 

• ArtAxerxes Mncinon, ascended the throne, 
Cyrus formed a conspiracy against him, 
which wits, however, discovered before it 
came to maturity. Instead of causing tint 
sentence of death to lie execoted ujton 
him, bis brother kindly released him, and 
mode him governor of Asia .Minor. Here 
t vox» tv. tt 


Cyrus assembled' a numerous anny, to 
make war upon Artaxerxes, and dethrone' 
him. Among his forces were 13,000 
'Greek auxiliaries* who were ignorant, 
however, of the object of the expedition. 
Being informed of his brother’s design, 
Artaxerxes mp relied against him with a 
much larger army. In. the plains of'Cy- 
linxa, in the proy^ce of Babylori, the two 
armies encountered each otlier. After a 
braviv resistance, ctqiocmlly on the part of 
the Greeks, the army el' Cyrus was over- 
i;ome, and he himself slain by the hond.of 
Artaxerxes. 

t Ivtiieba (now Cerigo ; population, 
fi(XJO), one of the seven Ionian islands, sep¬ 
arated bv a narrow strait from the South 
shore ofljucoitiu, was particularly celebrat¬ 
ed fin- the worship of Venus Urania, whose 
temple in Cythem, the chief city, was the 
oldest a nd most splendid of her temples in 
Greece. The ancient Cythera is now de¬ 
molished, and exhibits nothing hut a lew 
ruins. On the shorn of this island, accord¬ 
ing to one tradition, Venus first ascended 
Jit mi the sett, and took possession of the 
land ; i. e., Phu'iiician navigators here first 
iiitrodiieed the worship of Venus in*o 
Greece. The island is rocky and unfruit¬ 
ful. From this place, Venus has her 
11:11 tie ('i/lhnia. 

Czar, Zah, or Z.ub; u title of the au¬ 
tocrat of Uussia. Tlie wonl is of bid 
Sclavonic origin, and is nearly equivalent 
to king. r l’he cni|ieror is railed, in the 
same langiiag-e, kessar. Until the Kith 
century, the rulers of the several Russian 
provinces were called grand-princes (1 t'f- 
liki knots). Thus there, wen-' grnnd- 
(irine.es of Wladimir, Kiev, Moscow, Ac. 
Tin- grand-prince Wasilie first received, 
in 1505, the title, of samodersheta, which is 
cqimnlcnt to tlu* Greek wonl autocrat. 
(q. \.) The sou of Wasilic, Ivan 11, 
adopted, in 1570, the title of t'zar of 
Moscow, which Ids deseendaiits Imre for a 
long time. I 11 17ttl, the senate and clergy 
conferred on Peter 1, in tile name of the 
nation, the title of emperor of Russia, for 
which, in Russia, the Latin word impera- 
Urr is used. Several Kuropoiui powers 
declined to acknowledge this title, until 
tlie, middle of the hist century. The eld¬ 
est sou' and presumptive lieir of the czar 
mils called czareniz (czar’s son); but, with 
the iinfortimate Alexis, son of l'eter 1, this 
title, ci-used, and all the princes of the im¬ 
perial house have lieen since called grmtd- 
princcs. The eniporo^ Paul 1 renewed 
1 hi* title czareviz, or czareuiich, in 17S*!*, lor 
liis second son, Constuntine. (q. v.) The 
rulers of Georgia tmd Imirettu, now under 
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the. Russian sceptre, called themselves 
czars. 

Czenstochow, or Czenstociio.wa ; fj 
- fortified monasteiy, Ixclonging to the order 
Of" St. Paul the Hermit, in Poland, province 
of Kalisch, near the Warthia and the fron- 
tiers of Silesia. In this fortification, well 

J <rovided with artillery, foe monks, foriner- 
y had their own garrisoilyund chose com¬ 
mandants from their .own number. In 
the diet of 1705, however, it was deter-. 
mined to occupy this place with a secular 


force. Frequent pilgrimages arc mado to 
-the miraculous image, of the Virgin, in tin; 
church of the monastery. At the foot of 
'"the mountain lies New Ozenstoehow, with 
a population of 1300, and, a fcw miles 
distant, Old Cssehstoehow, with a popula¬ 
tion of 1700, In 1812, Gzenstochow was 
occupied by: if garrison of French soldiers, 
who were compelled to surrender to the. 
Russians in Jatfuury, 1813. 

Czerny Geo/rue. (Sec Scrvia.) 

Czirknitz. (See Zirknitz.) 


I). 


D; the fourth letter in our nlphnlicr. of 
tlie order of mutes. (See Consonant.) Ac¬ 
cording to 3ML ChumpollionV recent dis¬ 
coveries, the d, in the hieroglyphic writing 
of the old Egyptians, corresponding to the 
dau of the CnjXs, is a segment of a circle, 
similar toa2. The Greek delta was a 
triangle, A, from which thq Homan D 
has been borrowed. D, as an initial letter 
on medals, indicates tite names of coun¬ 
tries, cities and ((Arsons, as Urdus : also 
the words devotus , dcsignatus , dims, domi¬ 
nos, Szc. ; I). M., diis mentibus: II. O. .M., 
Dio optima maximo. The Greek A repre¬ 
sented the nutnlxcr four. Aructig Roman 
nuiiierals, D signifies 500, but was not. 
used as a numerical designation until 1500 
years after Christ. Tlie Romans desig- 
'*• tutted a thousand in this way,—CI ). The 
early printers, it is said, thought it best to 
express 500 by half the character of J000, 
and therefore introduced 111, winch,soon 
grew into D. If a line was marked over 
.'■it, it signified 5000. • In inscriptions anfl 
manuscripts, D is very often found in tlie 
'place of B and L; des for bes, dachrunue for 
tnchrunuB. In dedications, D., thrice re¬ 
peated, signifies Dot, Denied , Dicat, nr Dot, 
Dg:at, Dedicat. As an ahhre.viatioti of the 
jurists, D signifies the pandects (Digesta).. 
D stands for doctor in M. I).; in D. T., 
doctor of theoliigy; IX. D., doctor of laws, 
&c. . D.,’on French coins, signifies Loans ; 
on Prussian, Jhtrich; on Austrian, units. 
tin music, D designates the second note in 
the natural diatonic scale of C, to which 
Guido applied the monosyllable re. 

■ Da Capo (Hal.} frontthe head or begin¬ 
ning) ; an ^qfircssion written at the end of 
a moveizient, to acquaint the ‘performer 


that^he'is to return to, and end with, the 
first strain. It is also a call or acclamation 
to the singer or musician, in theatres or 
concerts, to repeat a piece which he. has 
just finished—a request very often made 
mercilessly by the public, without regard 
to the liitigue. caused by a performance. 

Dacca Jei.ax.cork ; an extensive and 
rich district of Kengal, situated principally 
lietwecu 23° and 24° of N. Int. It is 
intersected by the Ganges and Brahma¬ 
pootra, two of the largest rivers in In¬ 
dia, which, with their various branches, 
form a enmpletiijjplBlid navigation,extend- 
'ing to cvery part:’ 1 dfihe country ; so that, 
every town having'fts river or canal, the 
general mode of travelling or conveying 
goods is by water. 

Dacca ;.n large city, capital of the abovr- 
nained district, and, for 80 years, the cap¬ 
ital of" Bengal. It is situated on the north¬ 
ern frank of a deep and broad river, railed 
tho Boor Oimga (Old Ganges), at the dis¬ 
tance of ICiO miles from the sen. In this 
city, or its vicinity, are munufucrun-d 
beautiful muslins, which ar»* ex|)orted to 
; every part of the civilized world. It has 
also an extensive manufacture of sled! 
bracelets, much worn by the Hindoo 
women. The neighborhood of the .city 
abounds with £ume of all sorts, from the 
tigea to the quail, and is, on this account., 

■ a great resort of Europeans, during the 
three cold mouths. 180 miles from Cal-' 
, cuttu by land; Ion. 90° 17' K.; lut. 23° 
42'N. 

Dacii, Simon, a German }>oet of tlie 
17th centiny, bom at Meinel, July 29, 
1005^ Jived m an humble condition, until 
he was' appointed professor of poetry in 
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the university oS Kfinigslierg. Ho ren min¬ 
t'd in this oftice'until his death, April 15, 
JU!50. / His secular songs are lively and; 
natural. 11 is sacred songs arc distinguish¬ 
ed for deep and quiet feeling. 

Dacia. The country -vyhich anciently, 
horn this name, according to Ptolemy’s 
description, comprised the present Banat, 
a part of Lower Hungary, as far as the 
Carpathian mountains ot^ihe west, Tram 
svlyania, Moldavia, Walachia anil Bessa¬ 
rabia. Home include Bulgaria and Bervia, 
with Bosnia, or the ancient Upper and 
Lower Mti'sia. The inlmbipmt.s of this 
country, called Dari, also Davi, made 
themselves, for a long time, terrible to the 
Romans. When'Trajan conquered Dacia, 
in the. second century, lie divided it into, 
1. Daria liiparia or Riprnsis (the present 
Banat, and a part of Hungary), so called 
U'cause it was hounded on the west by 
the Tlieiss, and on the east by the Dannhe ; 
y. Daria .Mrditcrranva (now Transylvania), 
so called, Iteeaiise it was situated between 
the two others ; and, 3. Daria Transaljiina 
(now /f alnrhia, Moldavia and Itrssarahut), 
or that part of Dacia lying beyond the 
Carpathian mountains. He governed each 
of these three provinces by a prefect, es¬ 
tablished colonies in them, and sent colo¬ 
nists from other parts of the Roman em¬ 
pire, to people them, and supply eultivt- 
tors of tile n d. Wlcn Constantine the 
Great divided the Roman empire isnew, 
Dacia hreatne. a parr of tin; Illyrian pre¬ 
fecture, and was divided into five prov¬ 
inces or districts. Upon the fall of the 
Roman empire, it was gradually overrun 
by the Goths, Hints, Gepidre and Avars. 
Since that time, the history of this coun¬ 
try, which then lost the naiiu: of Jhtria, is 
to be sought for in that of the provinces 
of which it formerly consisted. 

Dai'ikr, Andre, Itorn at fast res, in 
Upper Languedoc, Biol, of Protestant 
parents, studied at Baiimur, under Tanne- 
guy-Le.fcvre, whose daughter Anna was 
associated in his studies. After the death 
of -Lefcvro, in 11 !7'2, he went to • Paris. 
TJio duke of iMontaiisier, to whom his 
learning was known, intmsied him with 
■the editing of Pom|»ciiis Festits (in ti.sum 
delphini). 'Pin: intimacy growing out of 
tlicir mutual love of literature, led to a 
marriage between him and Anna I.efe- 
vre, in 1(^83, and, twe* years after, they 
both enibrueell the Catholic religion. 
They received from the king considerable 
pensions. In Bilbo, Daeier was elected a 
menilter of the academy of inscriptions, 
and of the French academy: of the latter 
he was afterwards perpetual secretary. 


The care of the cabinet in the Louvre was 
intrusted to hint. Ife died in 1722. Da¬ 
nder wrote several iridiflerent translations 
of the Greek anti,Latin authors. Besides 
the edition of Pompeius Festus, and the 
(Euvres (P Horace, en Latin et en Fran¬ 
cois,' with the JVimveaux Eclaircissemens 
aur Its (Euvres iP Horace, and the, Novvdtt 
Traduction <P Horace, with Critical annota¬ 
tions, he prepa;Xi an edition of Valerius 
Flacctts, a translation of Marcus Antoni- 
nitSj'of Fpietetus, of Aristotle's Art of Po¬ 
etry, with annotations, of the Lives'of, 
Phgurrh, of the CEdipus and Electra of 
Bophocles, of the works of Hippocrates, 
and of several dialuguv of Plato. 

Dacikr, Anna Lefevre; wife of the 
preceding; bom at Baninur, in 1(151. Af¬ 
ter the death of her learned father, who 
had instructed her, anil cultivated her tal¬ 
ents, site went to Paris, where she dis¬ 
played her learning by an edition of Calli¬ 
machus (1075), which she inscribed to 
Hunt, the under tutor of the dauphin. 
The duke of JMontausier, in consequence, 
intrusted her with the rare of several edi¬ 
tions of the classics (in vsurn delphini). 
Hite first edited Flonts (q.v.), wyth a com¬ 
mentary. Her learned works were not 
interrupted by her marriage. Her feeble 
translation of Homer attracted a good deal 
i f id rent inn, and led to a dispute ltetween 
her an i l.iitnotte, in which it appeared 
that tnadaine Daeier understood much 
Fss of logic, than Lamotte of the Greek, 
language. In her Considerations sur let 
Causes dr la Corruption du Gout, she de¬ 
fended Ilomer with the acuteness of a 
profound rommentatnr, and ],amqtte re- 
J.lied with a srreut deal of wit :md elegance ; 
mi which account it was said, Lamotte 
wrote like an ingenious woman, mndante 
Daeier like a learned man. Lamotte 
introduced !:er to the notice of queen 
Christina. who persuaded her to embrace 
tlie Catholic religion. In her How ere de¬ 
fend a, she showed little mercy to llardouin, 
who bad written a satirical eulogy of this 
poet. On this occasion, she was said to 
have uttered more invectives against tie* 
reviler of Ilomer, than the poet himself 
had placed in the mouths of all his heroes. 
Blie translated Terence, and three pieces 
of Plautus, in the prologue of which she 
treats of the origin, the cultivation and 
changes of dramatic, poetrv with acuteii“ss. 
Her translation of the Plutus and the (.'lends 
of Aristophanes, deserves indulgence, as 
the tirst translation of the Greek comic 
itiK't. Her tronslation of Anacreon anil 
Bappho, with a defence of the latter, met 
with success. She also wrote annotations 
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on the Bible, lint did not publish them.* 
Her life was entirely devoted to literature, 
and.Tier domestic duties. She died in v 
J720. Equally cstininblo for her charac¬ 
ter and her talents, she gained as many 
admirers by her virtue, her constancy and’, 
her equanimity, as by her works. She 
was chosen uiemlier of several academies. 

Dxctilk. (See •RhjX&n.) 

Dactti.iothf.ca (Grant); a collection 
of engraved gems. The art of engraving 
gems was no where carried to greater 
•pertcetion than in Greece, where they 
were worn not only in rings (from which 
the name of <Wr(Aio„ ring), hut in wads, 
and were much u4^1 for ether ornamental 
purposes. The Romans were litr behind 
the Greeks in this art; hut they were the 
first who made collections of precious 
stones. Seamus, the son-in-law of Syllu, 
introduced the custom (Pliny, Hist. .Vo/., 
37, 5). Potnpov tiic Great tnuisfcrred the 
collection of JVlithridates .to Koine, and 
placed it in tlie capitol. A much larger 
collection was exhibited by •< 'icsar in the 
temple of Veims Genitrix, and, after¬ 
wards, under Augustus, by M. Marcellos, 
ill the tcftiple of Apollo l'alatimis. In 
modem timCs, the princes of Italy vied 
with each other in collecting these treas¬ 
ures of art. The family of Gonzago es¬ 
tablished the iirst dwh/liothccn, and was 
followed by the family of Estc at Modena, 
that of Farnese, and by Lorenzo de’ Me- 
,dici in Florence. The gems collected by 
. him are marked with fjor., or Lor. </<’ .1/., 
or with .If. alone, llis collection was di¬ 
vided and scattered, but the Medici estab¬ 
lished a new one, the 'foundation of the 
present D. Finn ntiiui, the must important 
existing, as it qontnins about 4000 gems. 
Ill Rome, collections of no great value 
were made under Julius It and l.eo A. 
Maria Piccolomini, a Roman prelate, had 
tlic best in that city : and I.tteio Odescal- 
chi, afterwards duke of Bmgiani, inherited 
that of Christina queen of .Sweden. Rome 
afterwards received the collections of tin; 
Vatican (formed more at random than on 
any connected plan), of the Barlicriui, and 
of the Strozzi (containing some master¬ 
pieces of the art, now in St. Petersburg). 
The 1). Liulovisia, belonging to the prince 
of Piombino,and that oftht;cardinal Borgia 
at Velletri, fiunous for its Egyptian gems 
and scarnbtr.i , are still celebrated. .Naples 
has beautiful gems in the eubinct at Por- 
tici anti at Capo di Monte. The prince 
I’iscari formed a collection at Catanea, in 
Sicily, consisting entirely of gems fount) 
in Sicily. In France, the first collect ion 
was begun by Francis J, hut was dispersed 


in the civil war. In tint’ reign of Louis 
XIV, Louvois laid the foundation of the 
present fine collection of 4 antiques in the 
royal library'. The collection of the duke 
of Orleans, which lie inherited from the 
Palatinate, was celebrated. Besides those, 
there were several private collections of 
value. Tlie most celebrated in England 
are those of the dukes of Devonshire, 
Bedford .and Mltrlhorough, and the earl-, 
of Carlisle and Desborough. Germany 
also has collections. lA the palace of 
Sans Souci, at Potsdam, near Berlin, sci 
oral are lumcti; among which is that of 
'Mtizel Stoscli, rendered lemons by the 
description of Wiuckolmunn. Vicuna hn - 
a*stearate cabinet of gems. The collec¬ 
tion of Dresden is good. The city library 
of Leipsie possesses some good gem-. 
Tlie collection at ('asset is extensive, but 
not very valnable. Munich lias some 
beautiful nieces. . There are also many 
private collections. In the Netherlands, 
the cabinet of the king is laltialile. In 
the royal palace at Copenhagen, there an; 
some vases inlaid with gems; and Peters¬ 
burg has, besides the imperial collection, 
the foundation of which was that of the 
engraver Natter, the rich collection of 
count Poniatowski. To multiply elegant 
and ingenious or remarkable designs on 
gems, engravings or easls are taken. Thus 
not only single designs, hut till those of 
the same class, or those of a whole cabi¬ 
net, ore represented by eiigrax ings. The 
impressions of \arious classes of gem- 
have been collected. Bellori collected 
tin- portraits of philosophers and others: 
Cliifllet, abraxas stones (see ,/llmiran, and 
Gnosis ); Gori, gems engraved with slurs; 
Eicoroni, gems with inscriptions ; Htosch, 
gems; lienring the names of the artist*. 
Representations of whole collections have, 
been ffiveti; as, by Gori, of those eonlailied 
in tlie Musnuii Flortntinum; by W iear and 
Monger., of those in the gallery of Flor- 
eiice; by Marictte, of the firmer Freneh 
collections; by Lcblond and l.acliau.v, of 
tlstt rtf tin* duke of Orleans ; by Eckliel, 
of that of Vienna. We might also men¬ 
tion the copies of the ^Uinrrtfrn d]()d<srw - 
■cki, oj’ the cabinets ol Grin die, Stoseb, 
Bossi, tuid the duke of Marllsirotigb. llui, 
nltboiigfh some of these, impressions, are 
very lieautiftll, the preference ought to bn 
given to the easts. The collections of 
micJi costs ait; also called <lwt</liolin iyr; 
tor instance, the tlarfyliotlirra of Upper., 
consisting of 3000 pieces. Tussie, in Lon¬ 
don, litis executed the largest collection of 
casts vet known, amounting to 15,000. 
Tin ■sc are important aids in the study of 
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the branch of antiquities with which they 
arc connected. • 

Dactyi.iomancy (froni SanruXias, u ring, 
and fiavrcta, divination); the pretended. urt 
ol‘divining by mentis of rings. 

Dactyloi.ooy, or Dactylonomy (from 
tdxrr\o f , the finger), is the art of numbering 
with the lingers; or, in a wider sense, of 

expressing one’s thoughts in general with 
the lingers. It is usually*taijglit in insti¬ 
tutions for the education of the dcuf and 
dumb. 

Da ntreties (Latin ; a-»i%o s, Greek) ; lit¬ 
erally a torchdiearer, but applied its an 
epithet to many of the ancient divinities, 
who were always represented as bearing 
a torch or llninhcuu. Duduehi were also 
those persons, who, iri certain ceremo¬ 
nies and religions processions, carried the- 
flamlicniis or sacred torches. 'Pile Dailu- 
ebie deities are Ceres, when represented 
as searching for her lost daughter Proser¬ 
pine ; Diana, Luna, 1 locate and Sol, a then 
in. their cars, employed in the business of 
lighting the earth : Venus, Cupid and Hy¬ 
men, when I tearing the torch of love; 
Rhea or Cvhcle, and Vesta, in the temples 
when* the vestals guarded the sacred fire 
of those goddesses; Vulcan, in whose 
honor, conjointly with Prometheus and 
Pallas as-Duduehi, the Athenians instituted 
a festival, which t hey called Lampatlephorui, 
Atifi-u,onia (see Lnmtutdtphoriit ); Bellonn, 
the Furies, Aurora, flymen, Peace (on a 
medal of Vespasian); Counts (in an an¬ 
cient painting described by Pbilostratus); 
Night, Sleep, and Death, or Tlianulus, 

((■ViHirut). 

D.kdai.cs (a<h4u.\«<). The name of 
Ihi'fMi is given to full-length figures or 
images, with the feel in an advancing pas¬ 
ture. Rut whence this appellation is de¬ 
rived, is a contested point. Winekei- 
lnaim, following PaUcpliatus and Diodorus, 
says, “ Da-dalus began to separate the 
lower part of the Hermes into legs; and 
the first statues are said to have received 
from him the name of Oadali." The 
common opinion is, that Dtedaliis first 
separated the legs of the statues in an 
advancing posture, which explains the 
saving that liis statues moved, shin' all 
previous sculptors firmed their statues 
with the arms hanging down, not (di¬ 
vided from tin’ laidy, and the legs not 
separated, like the mummy-shn|iod figures 
of the. Kgvprians. According to Pausa- 
nias, Da-dalus received his name from the 
statues (the. name of which is sail! to have 
liecn derived from <W,>.\W. to work with 
skill), llottige.r (hi his Lectures on Ar-' 
eineology, Dresden, InOfi) supposes that 


Dftdalus is not a proper name, hut the. 
common appellation or all the first archi¬ 
tects, metallurgists and spulptors in Gre¬ 
cian antiquity; al»o, in general, an artist, as 
dmhilic signifies artificial., shUjui. In early 
periods, every art is confined to the family 
and friends of the inventor, and the disci¬ 
ples are called sons. Thus the nneients 
sqH'iik of tlie Hawaiian family of artists, 
including Tales, Perdix, Diopcenos, Scyilis 
and others. According to the common 
opinion, Da-dalits lived three generations 
before the Trojan war, wasdistinguisbed for 
his talents in architecture, sculpture and 
engraving, and the inventor of many in- • 
striunents: for instance; the axe, the saw, 
the plummet, the auger; also of glue, and 
masts and yards fin- ships. As a sculptor, 
lie wrought mostly in wood, and was the 
first who made the eyes of his Stamen 
open. T,his he did in Athens, which he 
was compelled to leave on account of the 
murder of his disciple Talus, of whose 
.skill he was jealous. 11c built die famous 
.labyrinth in Crete; executed for Ariadne a 
group of male and female dancers, of 
white stone, and for Pnsiphni 1 . the notorious 
wooden row. Reing imprisoned with his 
son Icarus, lie jmented instruments tor 
flying. Tin" wings were, composed of 
linen, or, according to Ovid, of feathers, 
and fastened with wax, which caused the 
death of Irani*; whence the learian sea is 
said to lm\e received its name. Dicdalps 
him.-elf reached Sicily, on the southern, 
coast of which ^ place was called, alter 
him, Drvduliurn. A festival called Dada- ‘ 
lit (image-festival) was ecjebrated in B«ro- 
tiu, mostly at Platiea. We. must not con¬ 
tinual this Da-dalus with a later sculp¬ 
tor, Da-ilalus of sfioyon. Many stories 
of dilli-rejit artists ( have, pnihtdiiy, been 
blended to form the ehnraeter of I tanta¬ 
lus. 

Davmiki.s, llernyuin William, a Dutch 
general, liom in 17li*2, at Uattenf, in flttel- 
derlatid, took an important part in tl-,e 
troubles which began in Holland, in 17H7, 
on the side of the patriot^, and, with many 
of his rountrymen of the same party, was 
compelled to take refuge in France, where 
lie engaged in commercial sja-eulation*. 
in Dunkirk. In 17!>M, he was apjwiin'.ed 
colonel in the new legion of volunteers, 
JbYanc vlritttf'ir, and Was of great service 
to Dumoiiriez, in his expedition against 
Holland. lie rendereil still greater services 
to Pichegm, in the campaign of I7‘U, 
which made the French eon ituander mas¬ 
ter of all Holland, ltaendels now became 
lieutenant-general in the service of the 
Batavian republic, and took an important 
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-ifnt" in tli 0 change of the government. 
When Louis Bonaparte ascended the 
throne, he loaded liuii whit Ijonors, and 
appointed him govemorrtfcneral.tif Bata 1 ' 
via! After the union- oi Holland with, 
France, Napoleon recalled itint. Daen- 
dels arrived in Ettrdpe in die summer of 
. 1812. He employed bis leisure time in 
publishing n Cpmpkrdtdw of his govern¬ 
ment in Java (4 vopfo 1‘oltb), in which he 
throws much light##! the statistics tutd 
general condition .at that: • country.' : He 
was afterwards appointed, l*y the king of 
the Xetlierlaiute, to organize. tltc re$K>red 
colonics on die oogst of Africa. Here he 
displayed his ustdpeiiergy; he promoted 
peace’ Itetwecif Ow ueiglilmring Negro 
suites, encouraged the establishment of 
new plantations oti the West Inijia plan, 
and checked the slave-trade,‘until the 
time of liis death. ’ 

Daffodil., (See Atnrunu.) . 

Daoii ; ■ a Persian word, signifying 
. iHMintaw— Daghistan, land of mountains. 

Dagobkrt 1 (ealled the Great on ac¬ 
count of his.iriilitaty successes), king of the 
Franks, of the Merovingian facet in (i‘28 
succeeded life father, Clothuire II, who 
hail reunited the divided members of the 
French empire. He waged war with 
success against the Pclavonians, Saxons, 
Gascons and Bretons ; hut he stained the 
splendor of his victories by cruelty, vio¬ 
lence and licentiousness. After lie had 
, conquered the taxons, it is said that he 
caused all those whose stature exceeded 
"the length of his sword to be put to death- 
He deserves praise for. his improvement 
of the laws of the Franks, lies lied at 
Epinay, rKJS, at. the age .of B2 years, ulid 
was buried in St. I).euis, which lie had 
(bunded six years heihre. 

D’Aocessf.ai:. (See vtfruis.icau.) 

Dahl, John Christian, hiridscajie painr- 
' cr, since, 1820 memher oftlie academy of 
Dresden, horn Fell. 21, !“tv*, at Bergen, 
in Norway, was first destined for theology ; 
but, having neither the inclination nor the 
means to pursue that study, he was Im>uiu! 
apprentice to a painter in his native 
; town, lie soon distinguished himself by 
his sea-views, and'enjoys, at present, the, 
reputation of one of the first, it' not the 
first, of living painters in this department. 
Some of his paintings are truly grand. 

1 lie lives at present in Dresden. 

Dahlia; the name of a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order rom/xisiler, or 
Compound flowers. The D. pimiaJu, within 
a few years, has become common in the 
gardens of die Northern and Middle Sum s, 
where it is cultivated as an ornament, and 


iis ybry conipppqgg in tlialattcr part of the 
season. The root Is poronplal, composed of 
'fhsciclefe.of tubers, which are oblong anti 
. papering at each end* and about 0 inches 
, hi length.. The stem is straight, branch¬ 
ing, thick, and Patches, the height of 7 
feet and upwards* The leaves tiro oppo¬ 
site, connate, mid Simply or doubly pin¬ 
nated. The flowers are solitary, at tin* 
extremity of lcaw, simple branches, deep 
purple, with a.yellow centre: by cultiva- 
. .don, however, they have lieen doubled, 
] antji made to assume a variety of colors. 
, The roots ate ti wholesome article of food, 
’much eaten by the Mexicans, Uiougli the 
taste is not very agreeable. It is repro¬ 
duced from the seed, or by the division of 
the roots, which., is the most approved 
mijde. It requires frequent watering. In 
.autumn, the roots should l«: taken out 
oftlie ground,covered with dry sand, and 
.kept out of the roach of frost during the 
winlbr. AH the species are. natives of 
Mexico. 

Dahomey ; u kingdom in the interior of 
Western Africa, heitiud the Slave Foust. 
Thh country is very little known to Euro- 
1 suns. The parfy which have lieen visited 
arc very (leiuitiful and fertile, uud rise. for 
aliout 150 miles, with a gradual slope, hut 
without any great elevation. The soil is 
a deep, rich clay, yielding maize, millet 
and Guinea corn in abundance. The 
inhuhitniits an* warlike and ferocious. 
The government is an altsnhite despotism. 
The ferocity which prevails among this 
nation almost surpasses belief. Human 
skulls form the favorite ornament in the 
construction of the palaces and temples. 
The king’s sleeping-chamber has the iloor 
paved with the skulls, ami the roof orna¬ 
mented with the jaw-lsmes,of chiefs whom 
he has overcome in battle. 

Daire, or Daiko. (Sen.* Jajmu.) 

Dairy (from dry, an old English word 
fin- a building appropriated to the 

purpose of preserving and managing milk, 
skimming cream, making butter, cheese, 
Ac., with sometimes the addition of pleas¬ 
ure rooms fur partaking the luxuries of 
the dairy, as sy Unhid** eri'iuii with fruit, 
iced’etvams, A r. • 

Daisy : the, nlitnc of a plant which is 
very familiar, and a great liivorite in Eu¬ 
rope (hrllis pirnmis ,If is one of tin* 
earliest in spring, and its elegant, flowers, 
appeariug'at intervals in the green sward, 
have lieen compared' to pearls. During 
cloudy weather, and at night, they close. 
It continues flowering during the whole 
season, mid is not used fiir food by any 
animal. It. belongs to the natural order 





composite. Tlfe Ion vest an? dll radical, 
spuihulnte, obtui^i, more or fdw dentate, 

• slightly hairy, and spread upon tlm grouncl. 
Its naked stem is n few inches high, and 
terminated by a wliite flower, having a 
tinge of red, and a yellow centre.. In the. 
IJ. States, it is only seen cultivated in gar-, 
dens. One sjMjcics of belli** {tl. irdegrifo- 
lut , Mx.) inhabits the U. States, but is a, 
rare plant, and only fomfli in the South-' 
vvestera States, in Tennessee nmlArknn-* 
sas. ’ 

Dal ; a Swedish word, signifying, like 
the German Thai,, valley, ns ig JJdkcurlia. 

. Dalai Lama. (See Luma.) 

Dalbkhm, family of the I wrons of; also 
Daluoho. 4 Is there no Dnlbcrg present^* 
the imperial herald was formerly obliged 
to demand, at every coronation oi the Ger¬ 
man emperors; and the Palberg preshit 
bent bis .knee beitire file new sovereign, 
and received the accolade as the ifirst, 
knight of the eiripih:. So illustrious were 
the ancestors of the present Daliiergs, the 
aneient chamberlains of Worms! The 
family ohtained the. rank of barons of the 
empire in the 17th century. Many Pal- 
bergs liave distinguished themselves as 
patrons of Gorman literature. ^ 

P.u.itKiui, Charles Theodore Anthony 
Maria, of the noble family of Palberg, 
barons of the German empire, was eham- 
herlain of Worms, elector of Mentz, areh- 
ehiiucellor, and subsequently priuee-pri- 
luateof the confederation of the If bine,and 
grand-duke of Frankfort; finally archbish¬ 
op of Rafisbon and bishop of W’onns and 
< ’■ instance; horn Feb. 8, 17-11, at llcrns- 
heitn, near Worms. In 1772, lie became 
privy-counsellor and governor at Krtiirt. 
During many years’ resideuee in that 
place, he. was distinguished for industry, 
regularity and punctuality iu the discharge 
of his duties. An incorruptible love of 
justice, and inflexible firmness in main¬ 
taining what he considered just and pol¬ 
itic, animated him. lie encouraged sci¬ 
ence and the arts hv his patronage of 
learned men and artists, anil wrote sever¬ 
al learned treatises and ingenious works. 
Jn 1802, after the # death of the elector of 
iMentz, he was mode .elector and arch¬ 
chancellor of’ the German empire, By 
the new political changes in Germany in 
181V1, he came into possession of itutis- 
hon, Asehaftcnburg and Wetzlar. In 180(5, 
he was made prinee-primnte of the con¬ 
federation of the IS bine. At Ifatishnn, he 
erected the first monument to the tiuuous 
Kepler. In 1810, he resigned the pritici- 
[wility of Ratitflion to Bavaria^ and obtain¬ 
ed, as compensation, a considerable part 


.of fee p?Jt)d«e^^ 

. ; umj was made ginmd-duln?.. In 18151, he 
. voluntarily resigned foil lti» prtfciewlonsv 
; as a aovereign nmu^,.«ria returned to" 
private life, ressamng ^ly ha «cc|osias-’ 
tlcal dignity of i fohbiabdp,: • He refund to 
■ Katislmn. He was -a member, of the, 
French national institute. His works aye 
mostly philosophyfel. AmeBg.tbem .nijo 
the Reflections Jn the UhiversejfSth edi¬ 
tion, 1805), tho Principles of ASstheticn 
(Erlifngcn, 1701), and Periclea, or.theMii- 
.nnence of the-Liliemi Arts on Public Hap-, 
pimtss (Erfurt, 180G). He wrote several 
of his work-in French. He is al&> tho 
author of several legal treatises. Although, 
lie was fend of theoretical speculations, 
vet he devoted his attention more particu¬ 
larly to practical studies, such as the phi-^ 
. Josophv ofthe arts, mathematics, physics, 

, chemistry, botany, mineralogy, scientific 
agriculture, &e. Dallierg died FeU 10, 
1817. ‘ \ ■' 

Dalbkro, Emmerich Joseph, duke of; ■ 
jieer of France, nephew of the prince-pri¬ 
mate, and son of the well-known author 
Wolfgang Iferihert,baton of Dal berg; Iwni 
gMav ftl, J77ft, at Meutz. lie began liis' 
career ill public life under the eyes of his 
uncle, at Krtiirt, and was also for a time in- 
the diplomatic service of Bavaria, unlit he 
was appointed, in J80ft, cnvov'of the mar¬ 
grave of Baden at Paris. He formed uu 
intimacy with* the prince of Benevento 
(see Talley rand-Prrigord), who married 
him. in 1807, to mile, de llrignolles, of a 
distinguished Genoese liimily. l)uring-the 
eampaign of I80!t, he reeeived ihe port- 
felin of foreign at lairs in Baden, without 
resigning hisofliee of amUassadorin Paris. 
Alter the peace, he returned to France, 
where he beeame a citizen of France, and 
was subsequently erented duke and coun¬ 
sellor of state. After the marriage of .\a 
jioleon with the nrchdychcss Marin Louisa, 
on which occasion Dnlherg is Slid to have 
opeqed the preliminary negotiations with 
prince Schwtirzeitbcrg, he received a do¬ 
nation of 4,000,000 francs on the princi¬ 
pality of Bnireutli, of which France had 
the disposal by the treaty of Vienna, and 
the king of Bavaria paid him almost tin* 
whole sum. When the prince of Bene- 
vento li*ll into disgrace, Dallierg retired 
with his patron. in April, 1811 , Tallin - 
rntid, at the heail of the provisional gov¬ 
ernment, made the duke one of the live 
men liters of that government, who pro¬ 
moted the restoration of the Bourbons. 
PnllNirg was present at the congress of 
Vienna, ns French minister plrnipoten- 
tinry, and signed, 1815. the declaration 
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against his former master and benefac¬ 
tor. Napoleon, on this aeeonnt, includ¬ 
ed him, atlcr his return, anion;? the 
'twelve an lioni lie banished, and whose es¬ 
tates were coiitiseaf^l. Alter the second 
restoration ot' the royal itmermunil, Dal- 
lierj; recovereil his property, was appoint¬ 
ed minister «»!’ state and peer, received an 
embassy to the court i-T Turin, and lives 
.now in Paris. *■ 

Dvi.k. Kirhtinl.tui American naval com¬ 
mander. was horn in Virifmia, Nov. <i, 

17dd. At l‘i yetirs of aee, lie was sent to 
sea, and, in J7?.v, he look the fontneind 
of a merehant vessel. Jit I77ti, he enlcr- 
ed, as ti lnidsliipmim, on hoard of the 
Amerienn hrifj of xxtir l,e\in>rton, com¬ 
manded )»v eaplain John Harry. In her 
lie eruiseil on the British eoast the follow¬ 
ing year, ami was taken by a British cut- . 
ter. Alter a confinement of more than a 
year in Mill prison, lie etli-eted his escape 
into Franee, where lie joined, in the eliar- 
aeter of master’s innte, the eelehrated Paul 
Jones, then eomin.imlinif the Amerietm 
ship Bon Homme Biehard. Jones soon 
raised Dale to the rank of his first lieuten¬ 
ant, in wliieh cliaraeti r lie signalized iiint-f 
self in the sanuiiinarx and desperate 
eiurajrenlent. between the Bon Homme 
Biehard and the l/imii'h fritrate Serapis. 
He was tin' first man who readied the 
• leek of the hitler when she vxas hoarded 
and taken. In l/c-'l, lie returned to Amer¬ 
ica, and, in June of that year, was appoint- 
ed to the Trumbull friii'ale, eommaiided 
by eaptain James Niehoison. and soi-n at’ 
terwards captured. From l/DO I" I7DI, 
lie served as eaptain in the Fast India 
trade. At the i ml of this period, the p»- 
erlim'enr of the I . ,■'lutes made him a eap- 
tain in the navy. in b''(M, lie took the 
eommaud ot’ the Ainerieau sipiadron of 
observation, wiiii b sailed, in June of that 
year, from Hampton roads to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Hi- bread p> mbillt wn- hot-led 
on board tin: friu.it.- Pn-idem. Flfieietit 
protection was iriva n by Dale to lie- 
Ainerieau trade and oilier interests in the 
Mediterranean. In April. 1-0*2, In- ivni-h- 
ed Hampton roads aeaio. lie passed t!a 
'remainder of his lile in Piiiiail -Iphia. in 
the enjoyineiir of a competent estate, and 
of the esteem of all hi- ii llow-eiii/.ens. 
He died Feb. Vjf, l.-‘2t>. ('aptniii Dale was 
a thoroue'li, lirave and intelligent seaman. 
He was s< veml times severely wounded 
ill battle. The adventures of his eaily 
years were of the most roiniiutie and 
perilous east. No man eotild lay elaim 
to a more honorable and honest ehar- 
aeter. 


Dai.kcaiii.ia : a province of Sweden. 
(See Swn/ev.) 

Dat.i.s, Olof or Ohms of: the father of 
modern Swedish literature, in ihe IHth 
century. He exerted much inlluctiec by 
his periodical paper, The Swedish Ar*rus 
(I7BB—B-l), and srill more by his spirited 
poems, particularly Satires (17‘JD), an ex¬ 
cellent jKiem on the liberty of Sweden 
(17TJ), many s<rii«rs, epigrams and Ihhles 
Tite best edition of his poetical wotks ap¬ 
peared at Stockholm, l7c'J~Kl, in ri veils. 
He acquired equal reputation In his able 
history.of Sweden (Stockholm 1777. It 
vols. 4to., translated into (ierman by Ben- 
zejslierna ami Dtihnert, (I'reilsvvalde, I 
H*ls„ -llo.), on which account lie was ap¬ 
pointed historiographer of the kiturdou- 
(17f>(>). lie also participated in the Ibun- 
daliirn of tin- academy of lielles-lctlrcs by 
l lrica J7Ieonor;i (I7.VI). He was born in 
tin* district of \\ inhei-ra in Haliatid (170s). 
and Vied chancellor of tin' court of Svve- 
den, in 17iiB. 

Dai.i.as, -Alexander James, wa- hor:-, 
June 1, 17a!), iij the island of Jamaica. 
When quite voting, he was sent to school 
nr F.diuhiir<?h, ami allcrwitrds at West¬ 
minster. Ilis lather was an eminent and 
wealthy physician in the i'laml of Jumai- 
ea. In I7SI, after the death of his lather, 
he leii l-',n<rlaml for Jamaica. It vva- 
liiinid that the whole of .Air. Dallas’s pro¬ 
perty w.is.lefi at the disposal of his widow , 
who married a.iruin, and no part of it evei 
eam'e to ihe rest of the family. The sub¬ 
ject of this article left Jamaica in April, 
17and arrived ;it New York June 7. 
ami at Philadelphia a week after. June 
17, lie look the oath of allejjianre to the 
■-tale of Pennsylvania. In July, I7K>, 
lie was admitted, to practise In the su¬ 
preme court of Pennsy Ivania, and, ill the 
course of four or live years, heeame a 
practitioner in ihe courts of the l : . Stales. 
Dttrim. this period, hi-: practice not l.eiiia 
extensive, lie prepared his Beports ti>r the 
pn-s.s ) in,,| occupied himself in various 
literary undertakings. lie wrote much in 
the magazines of the day. Of the < 'o- 
liiiiiliiaii .Magazine lie was tit one time ed¬ 
itor. Ilis essays will bear a comparison 
with those of his euiitemporari/'S: and 
this is no small praise, tbr Franklin, Bush 
ami Hnpkilison were of the umnlicr- 
Jau. I'd, 17!M, In- was appointed secretary 
of IVniisy Ivania by'Governor AlitTlin. In 
Den-uiher, 17his enminission was re¬ 
newed. Not lotifr ,-liter, In- was appoint ■ 
ed pay masti-r-eeiieral of the forces that 
marched to the west, ami he accompanied 
the expedition to Pittsburg. In Decent- 
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her, 17!N>, the oflif-e of secretary was again 
confided to him. * VVllilo liu Ill'Ll this of¬ 
fice, ho published an edition of the laws 
of tlie commonwealth, with notes. Upon 
the election of .Mr. Jefferson, in 1 SO I. lie 
was appointed attorney ol the 1 : . States 
tor the eastern district of IVlilisyIvonia, 
and lie continued ill this office until Ids 
removal to Washington. October (i, he 
Mas appointed secretary iff the treasury 
of the I . Stales. The circumstances un- 
der which he entered this difiicnlt situa¬ 
tion, the boldness with wliieh lie assumed 
its responsibilities? his energy of character, 
and the general eoiilidcnce and approha- 
*•011 with wliieh hi- eareer was aceompa- 
nieil, belong to the history of the limes* 
March l.'t, IS 15, lie undertook the addi¬ 
tional tnr-t ol' : 'rii iary of war, and per¬ 
formed m ith success (lie delicate task of 
reducing the army of the I". Slates. |n 
.November, 1-lii. peace being restored, flic 
fmanees arranged, the embarrassment of 
tic- eirrulaling medium daily diminishing, 
and Soon to disappear under the iuthienee 
of the national hank, which it had so long 
been Ills ellie-t to e.-ltlblisfi, .Mr. Dallas re¬ 
st •filed his botiorable station, and returned 
m lie- practice .-t llie law ill I'iiiladel- 
jdii'i. His hii-.inc.-s was considerable. and 
ills talent- as an ad\ oeale Mere employ ed, 
not only at Inline, but from almost i v.-ry 
ipiarti-r of the I nion. In the midst of his 
brilliant pros pi els, e.\posure to eoi.l. and 
ureal prnlb.-.-innal e.xeriions in.a very im- 
portant cau-e, brought on an attack of in*- 
_r< hi t in his siomaeli, at Trenton, of which 
he died, Jan. Hi, 1^17. 

Dn.i.is, Hebert ('liarles, horn in Ja¬ 
maica, smdied law in the Inner Temple. 
When lie cam «>l’ age, In- m.irricil, and 
went In Jamaica, m here if had received 
a Itl«'r:iIi n• * appointment, hut Mas obliged 
to leave the island on aeeount of the ill 
In-tilth of his m ill*, lie went to Tiaticc, 
then to Ameriea. Mith ;i \ie\v to si trie 
there, but, being disappointed, returned, 
and devoted himself to liteiamre. His 
prod i tel ions, including iransltitions, tire nu¬ 
merous. His novels hay been eolleeled 
and published in 7 ylmm-s, t'diiio. Lord 
I3y r^ili, as appears from Moore's I its.- ot'tlr- 
poet, Mas in jhe habit of consulting him, 
and made him a present of the copy right 
of t’lii Ido Harold and some other of his 
early works, which after, led Jiim much 
pecuniary advantage. 

Dvi.mativ: tin Austrian kingdom, in-, 
eluding lour circles-Zara, Spalutro and 
Maearscii, Kagusu, Ciutaro - lying mi the 
Adriatic sett, bounded by (jroatia, liosnia 
and Albania, and having several islands 


belonging to it. .Since 1314, with the ex ■ 
eeption of the Turkish part, if. 1ms been 
entirely subject to . the, emperor of Aus¬ 
tria, and contain* 5800 square miles, 
1190,000 inhabitants, in 22 towns, T3 lior- 
otifflis and !M4 villstges. Dalmatia, for¬ 
merly an important kingdom, Mas, after 
many tmsuecessfnl attempts, subjected by 
the, Unmans mule ^Augustus. .After the 
decline of tin* Western C.mpire, it was lirs: 
under, the dominion of the (Jodis, ?!,•->. 
under that ot the I',astern emperors. Ik 
the first half of the 7th century, it was 
compered by the i-Ylavoniuns, Mho erect 
ed it into a kingdom, which lasted tii 1 
10:30, when it was, in part, united with. 
Hungary, under king St. Ladislaus ; an¬ 
other part placed itself under the protec¬ 
tion of the then powerful n public of 
Venice, lor security against the attacks of 
tin- Turk--, who, lioin-u r, afterwards, 
took a part from the Venetian-. I>\ tie; 
peaei- of (mnipn-Kormio (Oet. 17,' 1707;, 
the Venetian part of Dalmatia, a- well as 
Venice itself m a-- made over to Vustria:- 
Ian, by the treaty of I’re-burg, in IStf>, 
Au-tria ee.ded it to the Trench empetnr. 
who fii>t united it w'ilh the kingdom 
Italy.,-md in 1 H(I, m itli Illyria. aiftioog': 
he caused it to he governed le. a g. /.-< r'tl 
pnirrnlitorc. -The causes of the siua!' 
population of this ier-tile hot poorly culti¬ 
vated country, are the excessive 11 -■ - of 
spirituous lap tors, tic- noxious exhalations 
of the mar-lie.- in various districts, the 
Ireipient emigrations, and the habit o*’ 
private revenge, which extends even to 
the third and Ibnrth generations. It »■•<!■- 
t:iiti- impenetrable forests, and region - 
eov er, d m it It marshes. The Dalmatians 
arc a haudsom-* race, hold seamen, and 
good soldier- il'lhey are vveli eonunandeii 
The ibrmi r military power of \ oiitee res'- 
ed entirely upon this province. The Dal¬ 
matians. in general, arc accused, and prob¬ 
ably not unjustly, of deeeitfultieSs and ir. 
jiaeily: the desire of indepeiidenee is a 
most universal. A peculiar feature of lie" 
character is,- that malty of them prefer tin- 
heni!'- <hill It (as they term it) by the spear, 
to ;t natural arid peiieelitl death in the 
midst of their tiimily. They speak .- 
Sclavonic dialect. The Morlaehiatis.vv!,-> 
dwell in the interior of the country, an. 1 
tmiong the mountains, and in the Turki-e 
government of Hi rseek. constitute bit: a. 
par! of the nation. They are r.xecllen: 
soldiers, but have a strong ineiitialion tor 
robbery and drinking; yet they arc l.n-- 
pliable, benevolent and faithful in their 
promises. Avers,' to every kind of re- 
struiut. they live in a sort of natural coi-.- 
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ditioii. Tliev have always been a good 
wall against tin? attacks ol* tin* Turks.— 
The inhabitants of tin? islands are princi¬ 
pally employed in lishiug, tuiil nre (ser¬ 
vants on the continent, or sailors in mer¬ 
chant-ships. The islands art' not very 
productive. Several have good harbors, 
and at Km! much timber for ship-building. 
The inhabitants of tlK; continent tuv'em¬ 
ployed in agriculture and the breeding of 
cattle. They lane some eominerec, and 
di lute themselves chiefly to the Sea. As 
long as their soil produces no more than 
it dues at present, their trade and industry 
cannot he important, more particularly 
since the givnt commons, uceonling to the 
ancient Dalmatian custom, are not sepa¬ 
rated. and the overgrown landed estates 
of individuals are not divided on their 
decease. The Dalmatians export tallow, 
hare-skins (whirh hitter are brought from 
JJo.'iiia). some oil, tics wine, brandy. wax. 
and suit lish, from ditierent ports: and re¬ 
ceive, in e.xeliang.', linen, cloth, codec and 
sugar, but only in sfnall quantities, so that 
the money-1 mlaiiee is on their side. Tin re 
an' gold, iron and coal mines j tl the 0 ( 1111 - 
tiv, Intt they remain umvmnght. Zara, 
the eapital. and the seat of the governor, 
has f)000, t'palatro ti."lK>, inhabitants. The. 
distriet of Gattnro, which is under the do 
minion of Austria, is sometimes con.prised 
in Dalmatia, but properly b< long- to Al¬ 
bania, and lies, in a semicircular form, 
romui tin- gulf The l.'l liimous inlets 
( ISon/ir di.Vnttaro j lorin the.-ati-st hail sirs 
on ihe Adriatie sea. and pn sent some tine 
prospects. The inhabitants of’ the dis¬ 
trict are estimated at HO JUKI. They are 
excellent seamen, and were ineliiiei). un¬ 
der the lax government of’ the Venetians, 
to robbery, particularly by sea. I>\ land, 
their restilntion and boldness render them 
the most formidable enemies of the Turks 
in that ipiarler. • The sleep, rough'and 
barren heights of Montenegro surround 
this province in a seniidrcnlar form.-— 
The Turkish part of Dalmatia, which ex¬ 
tends from l.io-nia to Albania,>ai)d belongs 
to l.osnia, eoiit iins the prov inec of I ler/c- 
govina, with the town of that name, and 
the towns of rh-at-dona and Trevigno. 
See tile Wmv Is to / trill!/(it 11 / and /PnfU.w, 
by M. !•’. Gerinar (l.eip-ic, IM7), whidi is 
jMil-tieiilarly rich in natural liistorv. The 
Splendid work on Dalmatia by general 
Dejearo (Paris, Ir-fin) exhibit* "fbe ento- 
xnological wealth of Dalmatia. 

Dai/viatica ; a long, white gown, with 
white sleeves, formerly worn by the Dal¬ 
matians, and, since the rime of pope Syl¬ 
vester I, by the Homan Catholic deacons, 


over the alba and stoltf —Also, a part of 
the ornamental dress formerly worn by 
the German emperor at the time of his 
coronation. It was kept in Nuremberg, 
and put on in Frankfort; 

Dai, segno (Italian) luvimsfrom the sign. 
J» music, this expression denotes, that the 
singer or player ought to recommence a» 
the former place, yvhere the same mark 
is put. _ p - 

Dai.ziki., Thomas; a Scotch officer, 
taken prisoner ut the battle of Worcester, 
and coiilincd in the Tower, from which In- 
escaped todltissia, when? the czar made 
him a general. At the restoration, he re¬ 
turned to Kligliiud, and Charles II made 
diim commander-in-chief of bis threes in 
Scotland. He xyas singular in his dress 
and appearance. Aller the death of 
Charles I, he never shaved Ids lieard, 
which grew white and bushy, and de¬ 
scended to his middle. 1 le generally went 
to London once or twice a year to kiss lin¬ 
king's hand, and tic singularity of bis ap¬ 
pearance drew crowds of ho\s alter him. 
He is mentioned by Scott in bis descrip¬ 
tion of the defeat of the Cow-ii>ililcr> 1 ?' 
Old Mortality. 

Hot, Hamii ; the end of many Ger¬ 
man and Dutch geographical words, sig- 
liilyiog a dam or slnici : as in .‘hush nlam. 
the sluice- ol'the Alll-lel. 

DvMAi.K-t- r. vs.x.nt. 1 b asts are said !.; 
Im■ damagc-icusuiit, or doing dnnutce. vvbei 
those ol’ one person are found upon lie- 
laud ol another without bis permission ar--< 
without his limit ; tin if the owner of a 
field or enelosiirt adjoining upon another 
enclosure neglects fo repair bis fences, ate' 
the beasts pass through, he cannot sci/c 
them as daiiitige-li'.'isanl. lint if the lien-ls 
break into a dose from the highway, 
where they wen- wrongfully left to run a? 
large, the owner of the elose may tak« 
them up, or dislrtiin them as dumage- 
feasalit, though the fene>' of the close on 
the side lle.Xt the highway was di fi-clive , 
1<ir the owner is not obliged to make .. 
fence against 1 (easts where they eaiiuot bi- 
lawliilly leli tit lip’ge. The owner of laid 
has a right to sue the, owner of the fiea-is 
in trespa-s for the damage done by them 
to hi.~ crops, vVc., hut the law gives bin 
also tlip. means of slopping lit*- damage, 
fir he may distrain and impound live 
In -asts. 

Damascenes, John ; John of Damas¬ 
cus, afterwards called also John ('hrymir- 
rhnns ; author of the first system of<-liris 
tian theology in the Hasterii church, o> 
tin- founder of scientific dogmatics. ll-‘ 
lirst endeavored to give a full system of 
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, dogmatic!*, fmindM on reason ami tin; Bi¬ 
ble, which imd hitherto hccn elaborated in 
the Greek church only in pan*, as eccle¬ 
siastical controversies arose. 1 IIis explana¬ 
tion of the orthodox faith, in four volumes, 
enjoyed, in the Greek Hum'll, n great rep¬ 
utation. lie also wrote Dialectics, a sys¬ 
tem of logic on the principles of Aristotle, 
and prepared a collection of philosophical 
passages, extracted from anftint works, in 
alphabetical order, The lies! edition 

of his Greek works is that by I*. Midi. 
Lcquicn (Paris, I71‘2, “2 vols., fol.). Aller 
lieifig in the sen ice of a cafiphphc became 
a monk in 1 lie com cut, of Haha, near Je¬ 
rusalem, ami died about 7(10. lie must 
tint lie eouiomided with iSielioln* of Da-' 
.nAseus. 

Dwivsri.s : ;i city of Syria, the capit.jl 
of the paehalie of the same inline, situated 
:u ;i fertile plain atnid-t extensile gardens, 
forming a eirenil of between To and flO 
mile,-.. The s'reels are in general narrow, 
of regular width, though not in straight 
lines: they are well paved, and have ele¬ 
vated footpath- on cadi side. Dania.-ens 
contains above ,V>!I large and magnificent 
houses, which arc enliilcil to tin- name of 
palaees: each hoii.-e lias a c.tmai or ti.iui- 
iain. ’1'lie ioo-i|ucs and chapels are a;~n 
tiitmiToiis, and -i In * •mind mosque i-. of 
great cxi- nt and mig.iitic'nee. \u ho- 
pilal for the indigi in si. !, is nmiehed to 
the edifice. Thi- mosque is said to have 
been,original!', a (’heistinn church.amt the 

ealheilral of (>.snla-eiis. The mo.-.pie- are 
•ini.-th Ii'o 111 s 1 1 hy a court. < >na nn.-ijnc 
if lieailiilidlv :|iti>rn>-d vvilli all’kinds of 
rine maihlc, Ilk - mo-aie priv i mi ni : and 
the tower or nn'iai. I ufam-lln |" i~ entire¬ 
ly cased with pantif.'s. There arc ss era I 
hospitals here, ot' which lie' lim .-t is that 
constrneleil hv the siiilan r*. lim,eoii i-iing 
of a spacious ipi.ulrangle, lined hv an in 
tcrior colonnade, which is entirely rnoli'd 
by 10 small domes, covered witli lead. 

(>n the south side of the court is a lu'i-i jue. 
with a magnificent portico and two line 
minarets, which is siirmnimled by a spa¬ 
cious cupola. There is a (ire. k, Mamn- 
ite, Sy id;iji and irm>iiimi chureli. Tle re 
aiv 1 ,‘ight synagogues of the .lews. The 
castle, situated towards the soulh-wcst 
part of ilii* city, and about three quarters 
of a mile m eireuit, is a line rustic edifice, 
with three siptarc lowers in trout,and live 
on each side. This city is the scat of u 
considerable trade. It was celebrated for 
the manutiieture of sjilircs, of Mich pecu¬ 
liar quality as to he perfectly clastic and 
very hard. Extensive manuihetiuvs are 
carried on in silk and cotton Stull's. Js-ath- 


er U likewise an article of manufacture 
here, hut no _ linen is. made. A great 
(jiimitity of soap is fabricated, and export¬ 
ed to Egypt. Dried fruits and sweet¬ 
meats nro sept to Turkey., Cotton cloths, 
handkerchiefs, slippers, copper kettles, 
horse-shoe, nuils, tobacco-pipes, and spice- 
ries, shawls, and the rich funrics of Surat, 
are brought througn Bagdtnl; iron, lead, 
tin, cochineal, broadcloth, sugar, anti such 
other European articles as are required in 
the city, come through Saida, Bnirouttind 
'I’ripoli. Commerce is earned on chip.fly 
hy caravans, of which the principal is that 
in which the pilgrims annually proceed to 
.Mecca. Three caravans hcsjil' S, each ac¬ 
companied hy above !2o00 armed men, go 
thrice a year to Bagdad, the journey oc¬ 
cupying BO days: those to Aleppo travel 
twice or thrice, a mouth: besides which, 
there arc many to dilfcrcnr parts of Syria. 
Damascus is a place of great anliquityy 
and i.- alluded to in the account of the time 
of Vhraham. The population amounts, 
according to Ihiivkhardt, in his Travels 
through Arabia, to TV),000, including ma¬ 
ny Catholics and Jew- : the remaining 
inhabitant* are Mohammedans. I-id miles 
X. .Icrus.ilt in. Lon. Bfi' BO' I i. : let. ' 
BO.' \. 

DvviV'k: an ingeniously inaiuii.iclwrci! 
Mull, tiie ground ot - which i* bright and 
gle"y, wi'ii vim", llovvi rs, and lignri « 
hiterwov i n. At lir-i, it wa* made only of 
.silk, I'li' tdierv. arils ot’ lim n and woollen, 
as. liir i xample, damask table -cloth. 'Ac¬ 
cording to lu ' opinion of some, this kim! 
of wonting v.::- derived from the Mule- 
Ionian- : a< cording to oihers. invented at ;i 
later period, by the inhahitants of Damas¬ 
cus-, Jivui which Inlter plnee it is though.' 
to have derived its name. The title 
damask* are of a single color. If they 
con-.-i of vnegated colors, they are 
caded r./.s- </. .Si ,/. . The gail/e damask 
also belongs to tiie s,ilk ihonask. In mod¬ 
ern times, the Italians and Dutch tir-i 
tuaile damask : and Europe was supplied, 
as late as the 17th century, from Italy 
.•done, ehietlv from Genoa. But the 
I'Vonch soon imitated it, and now 'urp:e* 
the Italians. Damask is al-o bioughl 
from India and China, which is very well 
imitated hv the English. At jirescnr, 
damask is made in great i|uantilies in 
Germany, of thr*’e ilitli reiit kinds. Duteii, 
Ereneh and Italian. 

D.vvi vskkkxixi,', or Dvvia*kim.'. tiie ait 
of inlaying iron or steel with other metals. ' 
especially gold and silver, is of great an¬ 
tiquity. It is principally used at present 
for sword-blades, guards, gripes, cocks of 
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justpls, &c. Hcroifotus mentions » saucer 
so' ornamented: so also were the shields 
of some of' the tor. es of the Kanmites 
which, fought against*Rome. It was a 

favorite mantifhciurc with the ancients. 

We know not iitwhat time it so flourished 
at Damascus as to have derived its namo 
from this city. 

Dawik.ns, Robert Francis; notorious for 
his attempt to assassinate Louis XV ; I>om 
in 171.1. in the village of TietilIoy % in the 
former province of Artois; this son of a 
jHinr tanner. His vicious inclinations 
eariv obtained him the name of Rolrrt-lc- 
iiiijiil,. He twice enlisted its a soldier, 
.tiiii was afterwards a servant (athire) in 
tie college of the Jesuits at Paris, hut, in 
w-'ky left tiiis serviee in order to marry, 
tfe then served ill different houses of the 
capital, poisoned one of his masters, stole 
'210 louis-d'or from another, and saved 
•iluiself by flight. He then lived five 
months at r*t. (.finer, Dunkirk and Ifnts- 
stls, and expressed himself in the most 
violent manner eoiiemiinir the dissensions 
’***tvveeii the king and the. parliament. 
At I'ojierinjrue, a little village near Vprcs. 
ae was heard to say, “ If I return to 
Einnee, f shall die ; hut the first of the 
:and will die also, and jou will hear of 
me,” His mind was disordered vvliejj lie 
tetumed to Paris, at the end of 175(1. In 
ti;o beginning of the next year, he went 
-O Versailles. took opium tor two or three 
■lavs, and prepared tin - the erime, vvliieh 
ne attempted Januurv 5. As Louis X\ 
was ok the point of getting into his car¬ 
riage, to return from Versailles m Tria- 
’;<ni, Datue-ns stahhed him, fjltlienitrL he 
was surrounded hy his train, in the right 
s',d<>, wiih a knife. The assassin was 
sei/i •.!. The most rruel tortures he bore 
xvit 1 1 resohitioii. and could not be indueed 
to confess- that he lih.l any accomplices, 
if.- asserted that he slumlil nor have rom- 
mitted the aci had he been hied, as he tv- 
■im-steil, and that la- thought it merito¬ 
rious. He was eondeiiuied to, 1 ie totn in 
.planers hy horses, and the sentence was 

executed March "is, 1757, on the Place 
lit (Iri re at Paris. 

Daviiktt.v, or Dwiivt : a large city «>f 
Lower Egypt, tirst built at the east mouth 
of the Nile, and called ' I'hamialis , under 
the government of the Lower Empire; F5 
miles j\. N. E. (lair..; Ion. dl' J ■111' 45 7 li; 
lat. 31° 1J.V N.: population, according to 
(linos, 30,<K)0: according to Ha vary. H(),000. 
Dnniiettn daily inereased as Pelusium de¬ 
clined. The chief disadvantage of L‘a- 
jnietta is the want of a harbor; yet it is 
the emporium of commerce between 


Egypt and Syria, situated cm the Phat- 
tnetie branch ol* the Nile. The city is 
without walla, built in the form of a yes - 
-cent, on the .winding bank of the river, 
six miles from the sea. It is larger and 
not less agreeable than Rosetta, and lias 
several squares. Ita/urs filled with mer¬ 
chandise, oknls, or khans, under the por¬ 
ticoes of which are. Indian stulls, silks 
from mount )ft.-lmnnn, sal ammoniac, and 
quantities of rice, bespeak it a commer¬ 
cial place. The houses, especially near 
the river, are very high. Most of them 
have pleasant saloons built on th<- terra¬ 
ces; from which charming places, open 
to every wind, then- is a view of the 
♦grand lake lying on the other side, and 
of the Nile, vvhieli traverses a rich coun¬ 
try hetvveen them both. Various grand 
mosoiies, with high minarets, ornament 
fit- > ity. The public hath-, faced vvilh 
tnJirble, are similar to those of Cairo. 
iMullitmles of boats arid small vessels in¬ 
cessantly fill the port of Damictfa. Some, 
named .v/a tv,-i, serve to load and unload 
the ships that anchor in tin* road ; others 
are roasting pilot-boats. There is a great 
trade between this city and Sv ria, Cyprus 
and Turkey. 

D.wm.v and Pvtiiivs; two illustrious 
Syi-ieusaiis. eelehrale.l as models of eon 
slant friendship. Pythias had been tin - 
justly condemned to death by Dionysius, 
tv rant of Sicily, but obtained permission 
to at range his atliiirs in a neighboring 
place, on condition that his friend should 
remain as a pledge of his return. Damon 
surrendered himself at the prison, ready 
to sttfi'er death instead of Pythias, it' lie 
did not return at a lived lime. Eii.-v- 
peeteil impediments detained him. Da¬ 
mon, still fully coin meed of tin-tiiillit'ul 
iie-s of his friend, is already on the wav 
to the place of exeetilioti ; already tin- 
people in-gin to murmur, and to pity Ids 
credulity, wln-ti IN thins suddenly rushes 
through the crowd into the arms of his 
friend. While they demand eaeli to die 
for the other, the spectators melt ill!-, 
tears, and Diotty sins himself approaches, 
pardons them, and evtr.-ats them to admit 
him a third in their friendship. Sclpller. 
has described this adventure ill an eveel- 
lelit ballad (Die liiugschitj'/), and it is the 
subject of a popular English tragedy. 

Dawckks ; certain movable parts it 
the internal frame of a piano-forte, widt h 
are covered vvilh cloth, and, by means of 
a pedal, are brought into contact with the 
wires, in order to deaden the vibration. 

DAMm.it, William, a celebrated Eng¬ 
lish navigator, was bora itt 1052. lie 
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was descended from a good family in 
Homersctsliirc; fail, losing hip father when 
young, ho was sent lo sea, and want distin- 
guishod himself as an aide mariner. In 
l<;7d, he served in the Dutch war, and w as 
subsequently an overseer to u plantation 
in Jamaica. He next visited the lmy 
of t ompeachy tw a logwood-cutter, and, 
idler once more visiting England, engaged 
m a. hand of privateers, fls they called 
themselves, although iri reality pirates, 
with whom he roved on the Peruvian 
coasts. Ih‘next engaged, in. Virginia, in 
an expedition against the Spanish settle¬ 
ments in the Soitlll seas. They accord¬ 
ingly -ailed in August, ItiHd, and, alter 
taking sevortl prizes on tin; coasts of JV-* 
ni and Chili, tile |«irty e.xpericnced va- 
liou- torn me, iiut no very signal i-iicee.-is. 
Dumpier, wishing m •>i»tain some knowl¬ 
edge of the northern coast of .Mexiro, 
jo.ned tin- i'ivw of a captain Swan, \*ln> 
criii.-i’d iu me la pi s of merrirur the an¬ 
nual 1 'iaii! Manilla ship, which, however, 
i M-aped lia ni. Swan and Dumpier Were 
resolved to -teer for ill' 1 East Indies, .aid 
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prince, vviio was shown as a curiosity, 
and vvim ultimately dieii of the small¬ 
pox at Oxliird. Fie is next heard of a- a 
commander, in the king's service, of a 
sloop of war of l\i guns and nO inert, 
probably fitted out for a voyage of dis¬ 
covery. Auer experiencing a variety of 
advenniri s with a discontented crow, this 
Tc-scl foundered (*«' the I.-!-' of \sren- 
sioi*. iiis tiii'ii with dillieuify reaching 
land. They wire ivleas-d from this 
island hy an East India ship, iu w Inch 
Damp'ter came to England. Here raids 
his own iieeotilil of his extraordinary ad¬ 
ventures; hut it seems that he afterwards 
coinnitmded a ship ill the South seas, as 
also that, he aeeom|Kitiier! the well-known 
expedition of captain Woodes Rogers as 
pilot. Dtnupier's Voyages, in three vol¬ 
umes, have Late it many titties reprinted. 
VOL. iv. 10 


They gre written by himaolf in a strongly 
descriptive style, bearing all the marks of. 
fidelity ; and th^ nautical remarks display 
much professional^rmd even philosopnieul 
knowledge. His observations on natural 
objects are also 1 extremely clear anti jtar- 
ticular; mid he writes like a man of good 
principles, although,he kept so much in¬ 
different company. 

Damc^ are certain deleterious gases 
. which arc, extricated in mines. They arc 
distinguished by miners under the names 
of i liokf -daiii/i and fm -iliimp. The former 
is fodud in the deepest parts of mines. It 
extinguishes caudles, and ofle.li proves 
fatal when it has been suffered' to accumu¬ 
late in large quantities. It consists for the 
most parr of carbonic acid gas. Tin; fire¬ 
damp, which prevails almost exclusively 
in coal mines, is a mixture of light car- 
hurried hydrogen and atmospheric air, 
which explodes with tremendous violence 
whenever it routes itt eontacl with flame. 
The injuries vvhieh formerly oeenrred so 
f-r<|iietitly, liofh to the machinery and the 
lives of miners, arising from the fire-damp, 
are row Mines; eompiotely nhviated Ity 
the fine invention of*sir llumph'-.-y Davy, 
the safety-lamp. It consists e)’ a cylin- 
di r of wire fiiizr, ahout four jucl.es- in 
diameter and a 1’eot in length, having a 
ifeillilo top, seeurely ta.-teiK d hy doithling 
over in a liras- rim. which screws on to 
the i.imp ir-i'lf below. The whole of the 
w ire gauze is protected, and rendered con¬ 
venient tor carrying, by a triangular wire 
frame and a ring at the. top. The wire 
gan/e is made either of iron or cnpiier, 
lite wire being at least one thirtieth of an 
inch in diameter, and woven together-o 
a- fn h ave tit?o apertures in ti square inch. 
The ImhIv of the lamp is of riveted cop¬ 
per, or of massy east brass or ea-t iron, 
the screws lining so completely as to 
leave no aperture into the body' of tilt; 
lamp. When the lamp is lighted, it adonis 
the miner ail the light which lie require--, 
and renders him perfectly secure, even 
though entirely enveloped with the ex¬ 
plosive mixture, which, with an ordinary 
light, would immediately prove fatal. The 
fiiyt i-fleet of the fire-damp atmosphere is 
to increase the length and size of the 
Flume. When the carbureted Imlrogcn 
limns its much as one twelfth of the vol¬ 
ume of the air. the gauze cylinder be¬ 
comes tilled with a techie blue flame, hut 
the (lame of the wick appears hurtling 
brightly within the blue flame, and the. 
light of the wick augments until the i.'t- 
finmmahle gas increases to one sixth or one 
fifth, when it is lost in the tiaute of t! :•' * ‘ 
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fire-damp, which now fills tho cylinder 
with a pretty strong light. As long'as 
tins explosive mixture of gas exists in 
contact wit 1 1 the lamp, so long it will 
give light: ami when it i.^extinguished, 
which happens when tlie toul air consti¬ 
tutes as much as one third of the volume 
of the atmosphere, the air is no longer 
proper tl>r respiratiorf: for though animal 
life will coiitiuuo when flame is extin- 
gnisheil. yet it is always with sullering. 
A coil of platinum wire being, tixetf above 
the wick of the lamp, within the gun/e 
cylinder, the metal continues tor glow 
long alter the lamp is extinguished, and 
ufiords a suflie'tent light to enable the mi¬ 
ner to make his escape. The eflfcct of 
the safety-lamp is supposed to depend on 
tlie cooling agency of the win* gauze, ex¬ 
erted on the portion of gas hurtling within 
the cylinder, lienee it lamp may he se¬ 
cure where there is no current of an ex¬ 
plosive mixture to occasion its being 
strongly heated, and yet not safe when 
the current passes throuirli it with great 
rapidity. Ilut any atmo-phere. however 
explosive, may. Ik* rendered harmless by 
increasing the cooling surtace. w lii<*li may¬ 
be done either by diminishing the size 
of the apertures, or by increasing their 
depth, I mill of which are pert’ec.tly within 
the power of the manufacturer of tlie 
wire gauze. 

Dv.v (perhaps from ilominuit, like tie* 
Spanish <Ion, and tlie -.Italian ifnit/in, from 
•iunnibi': the old term of honor lor men. 
a.- we now say tnn.ittr. It i- used by 
r-iiak-peitre. Prior, Spenser. 

D.w : //< hriir : meaning Ji/dgetf ill r. one 
of the PI patriarchs fin* 5th -on of Jacob. 
The Ihiifees were one of the 1*2 tribe.- of 
Israel. 

Dvxvt.: daughter of \eri-ius, king of 
Argos. Sin- was >)mt up by her lather in 
a brazen lower, because an orai-Je /■:id 
declared that a son of hi- daughter shon/d 
fair him-to death. Hat Jupiter. infiainefi 
with passion for tin- cliuriiiiug virgin, 
triuisthrmed him-elf into a golden-hovvec, 
tuul descended liimugli ih«- apertun - of 
the root' into her embrace-. \\ hen Aeri- 
sius iliseovt ied that his daughter had be¬ 
come a mother, lie exposed her.' with Pa r 
child, in a frail boat, to tlie v ioleuee of the 
waves. i»iit the si'ii-goddeh-i's, anxious 
tor tin: preservation of,the son of Jove, 
commanded the billows to wall the skill' 
safely to fseriphos, one of the Cyclades. 
1‘olvdectes, or rather l)icty>, the governor 
of the island, received her, and edueap-d 
tlie child, which he. named Ptrst-vs. (q.v.) 

Danau>es ; the 50 daughters of Danaiis, 


who was a son of Bolus, tuid, at first, lived 
in Libya, with his hrolher -Egvptus, who 
htul 50 sons. In consequence of a quar¬ 
to! with bin brother, Danaiis, with his 
daughters, fled to Argos. The 50 sous of 
'.-Egyptus followed him thither, expressed 
a desire tor a recdm-ilintion, mid asked 
tlie (luiighters of Danaiis in marriage. He 
was obliged to consent to the proposal: 
hut, as he. putFno confidence in his neph¬ 
ews, and hud, moreover, been informed 
by on oracle, that one of his sons-in-law 
should slay him, he hound bis daughters, 
by a soleipn oath, to murder their hus¬ 
bands on their bridal night. They all 
kept their promise except llyperinnestrti, 
•who saved the lift- of her husband l,yn- 
ceus. As a punishment for their crime, 
the daughters of Danaiis, in the internal 
world, were eondemned perpetually to 
dtnvv water in sieves. Ot this truduion 
thy ancients gave the following historical 
explanation-.—The daughters of Danaiis 
were said to have discovered fountains in 
the dry country of Argolis, and constructed 
cisterns there. 

Dixn.wi. The disposition to rhythm 
and measured motion, is deeply implanted 
in human nature. As soon as man, in a 
rude state, wishes to express elevated feel¬ 
ings. whatever lie llicir cause-- joy, devo¬ 
tion, patriotism - lie makes u-r of rhythm, 
or measured language, and the dance, or 
mea-invil movements. This is the origin 
of tin- symbolical dance, vv liieh. among a!! 
nations, in tin* first stages of civ ili/.ation. 
]- n-ed as an ex pres-ion of excited feeling. 
The operation of tin* principle of imita . 
tioii, which led to the invention of tlie 
di.ima. giive birth also to the imitative 
dance—the pantomime. Dancing, in the 
course of time, took the character of an 
art. tlrace fiecame one ot’ its chief ob¬ 
jects, .and it vva- much cultivated as an 
eh gnnl amusement in the intercourse of 
society, and an elegant -peeiarie in public 
entertainments. I is ancient eharaetii, how 
ev or, of an e.xpro—ion of religious nr pan i- 
otie tbeling, gradually declined,a.-tlie prog- • 
ress of r* fun incut and civ ilization produc¬ 
ed its invariable cflert of restraining tin 
full expo s-ioti of the IcdingSUliil emotions. 
This eireuiiistanee, added to the chas¬ 
tened tuul didactic character of,the Chris¬ 
tian religion, probably prevented the dance 
from being admitted among the rites of the 
Christian religion ; but it has always been 
cultivated among Christians, as an agree¬ 
able amusement and elegant exhibition. 
As an amusement of social assemblages, 
the dance has sunk much below llieeliurae- 
ter of an art. The polite, assemblies of ilia 
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prosent flay are roo much crowded to 
leave room for graceful •lunoing, and, in 
England und the IJ. States, one kind of 
dance, being kept up dttritig a whole eve¬ 
ning, of course tends to produce ted ions- 
ness. But national dances, os those of 
the Bohemian, Polish, Hungarian, Italian, 
Spanish peasantry, still retain the expres¬ 
sion of joyous feeling, and often exhibit 
much imitative power. ' 

There is reason to suppose that the 
dance had a place art tong the religious 
riles of the Jews; to what extent, however, 
is not known, and some persons deny the 
fact altogether; hut it appears pretty evi¬ 
dent that this doubt is unfounded, and its 
admission may he easily explained hv the* 
origin which wc have ascribed to dancing 
in general. With the (irecks ami Hy¬ 
mans, regulated movements, quick or slow, 
i. o., dancing, wen* introduced in .mist 
religious celebration.-. The (irecks. *r- 
veloping the element of ti.o beautiful in 
every branch of art, won also masters in 
the religious dunce. In the exhibitionsof 
the thiattre. they united the dance with 
many other performances, and the dances 
of the ancients which commemorated the 
adventures of Achilles. Alexander, the 
loves of Venus and Bar-. Ac., are to he 
understood as puutomimie perform itiei s, 
the word sallare, with the Homans, hav - 
ing a very extensive meaning, and 
with the (Ireeks, including the mimic ,ar! 
in general. From the Homans, the dance 
was transmitted to the national theatre ->f 
the Italian-'. \s early as tin* Ititli centu¬ 
ry, several Italians (Hin.ildo (\»i>o. Fabric. 
Caruso, Ac.) wrote on dancing. Tta y 
•and the French have culliv aled the mod¬ 
ern art of dancing to the degree of perfec¬ 
tion in which we imd it; m that the h.dlct 
of tin* Parisian ojiera vva- long emi-iileii d 
the highest perfection of the art of danc¬ 
ing, and, it; some respect-, -till is. There 

c\i«i. at present, two dillcren! school- 

the Italian and French. That of the !.,•■ 
ter, who maybe calk'd, by way of emi¬ 
nence, the grina/W tin! a,,I, is the more 
perfect. Much is said against thcmoueiu 
French ballet, and. n,i» doubt, it sometimes 
degenerates to a mere display of skill and 
agility,.'it the expense of grace and beauty, 
which ought always to remain the chief 
object of dancing; yet we consider the 
French ballet, as i! exists at present, in a 
verv perfect stale, and no country has 
prohniilv ever had a more finished theat¬ 
rical dance, the foundation of which was 
laid by Beauchamp, under Lotus Xl\. 
This art owes still more to the famous 
Noverre (ij. v.), w hose writings on thissuh- 
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ject much surpass those of D’Arlieau and 
Rameau. A general work on dancing, 
treating the religious, and secular daucc« 
of t he different tuitions, would lie interest¬ 
ing. As regards the European dances, 
ancient and modern, and that of the Jews, 
the following works are some of the best: 
Bourdelofs Ilistoirc^de la Danse sticric el 
projaw, srs Prngris rt ses Involutions de¬ 
pots son K Oripwe, Ac. (Parts, 1734, 12mo.), 
and (Jahijsuc'.s Truiti de la JJa,nse anc. H 
modrrnr (Paris, 1753, 3 vols., ISrno.). For 
the dances of the Greeks and Romans, see 
also Potter's Jirehtroloffia fir (tea ; Zeltncr 
IJi Chords r< I. JnilfVorliM Diss. (Altorf, 
1720, -Ito.), and Itenz’s work, Dt lidycio- 
sis Saltationibus vet. Judaorum (Leipsic, 
I7:lh, Itij.); M'-moires sur Irs Hanses Chi- 
noises , in the CarirhiS lilh retires (vol. 1 and 
2 1 ; Latitcau's .1 hears ifrs Sitvrasccs (vol. 1). 
Since' Noverre, lew good treatises have 
been written, giving instructions on the art 
of dancing. We mention only the JEssai 
sur la Danse antiipa ■ rt modtrne (Paris, 
I .-23, by mad. I'di-e Voiarl). and Baron’s 
Entn liens snr lit Dans> muinme. mndrrnt, 
n liirii nsi. civile ti thi'itrnji (Paris. ls i 25 r 
The only Christian sect, that has admitted 
•lancing among it- religious ceremonies, 
are the Simla rs, so called. 

D.v.m oi uf. l’loreiit Carton: a French 
acto. • u.i comic poet; horn in ltitil. at 
Fontainebleau* of a rcspectahlc family. 
At the age of 23. he became enamored of 
an act re—, and left every other employ¬ 
ment ti-:' the stage. Although he person¬ 
ated tic fii'-r characters in high comedy, 
he -uce» eded !»— r. as an author, in low 
comedy. He displayed much ingenuity 
and wit In in’rodiicing upon the stage 
amusing suhjret-ofrenl occurrence in lii- 
tiine. Louis.\l\ was very thud of hu- 
iaoi'i.;i- pcei's, and Halicourl olbn Used 
to lead his productions In tic 1 king bell in 
tiny wu'e played, lie leti the theatre it; 
L I.-, at:d da id in I72d. \ good edition 

of Ids eomplete works appeared in 12 
vol'inus, 12mo„ 17ii0. 

!) v.Miri.iON. (See Ij‘ tmttvlon.) 
lbwim.it, Henry, one of the most i;- 
lilsirious of the doges of \ eliuv. vi'.'i. 
chosen io tliat otlicc, in 11! ri. sit the ad 
'••lltccd age of SI. lie had a defect 
sight, approaching nearly to blindne--. 
hilt neither that circumstance n<>r lii~ age 
impaired the vigor of hi- udmiuistrntii a., 
the cv cuts of hi' government being a men:.' 
the principal causes of liic Venetian gnat- 
ness, t »n the fbrtuatioii of' the league ii>r 
tliK tiuirlii crusade, mider IS.ddvvin. carl 
of Flanders, Haudolo induced the senate 
to join in it, and by his policy the first !:o>- 
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tilities of the armament were directed 
against Zara, "which Ii.nl revolted from 
> Veiiiiv.' On tin* storming of (’onstatitino- 
jile, the aged doge, standing on tin* prow 
of Ids galicy, with the great standard of 
St. Mark home before him, eommanded 
iiis men to rim up to the walls, and was 
the first who leaped <yt sliore. After va¬ 
rious changes in the imperial throne, sue- 
ereded hy a second .-i"ge, in whieh <’en- 
sfantinople was stormed and pillared by 
the ernsaders, the latter proceeded to the 
election of an emperor, and Dandolo was 
iirst nominated, although, in coiiseijif.nce 
of his age, anti the ineonipatihle character 
of doge, llie elioiee ul'iniaieiy 1'ell on 
Baldwin. In the sharing of the imperial 
dominions, Venire ohtained a full moiety, 
and Dandolo w; s solemnly inve.-ird with 
the title of des/iel n/‘ Hama nit:. He ended 
his eventful lile at Constantinople, : .n I"2<*."> 
(if the records are to i> ■ trusted), at the 
advanced air of !>7. 

Da.mhimi, Andrew, d->ge of Venire, and 
one of the earliest Italian historians, was 
Iiortl ahotit I-'IIO, and made doge in Itjlt!. 

I le earned on a war against the Turks w ith 
varioussueeess,and irreaiiy extended Vein - 
tian eonmieree, hy openin',* a trading con¬ 
nexion with Egypt. Tile ieaiou-y i isler- 
tained hy tlte (ienoese of this new trade 
produced a war between :he two state.-, 
whieh gave rise to a eorrdspottdenee be¬ 
tween thedogeand Petrarch, who exlior'ed 
fiitil to peace. He di. d ill September. I - ?. 

To Andrew Dandolo i.- a-eriht d the eemp:- 
lation of the sixth hook of V“ii' U,iu .-Mi¬ 
llies: but he is mis! distinguished tor his 
Chronicle of \Yif:ec, which i.-. wrim-tt in 

i. a’ ifj, atid eompi'; hends tin- hi-tory of the 
repuliiie front ii- eommeneemi m to 1 -‘J 1-2. 

H is praised ibr its impartiality, and lor its 
judieiniis Its" of antlil'Mtie ihleuuienls, alal 
was tir-t pnhli-l'.ed by Muratori in hi- eol- 
i'.'etion of i-rioiti4i 1 Italian w ■ iters id’ hi-mry. 

DtM ‘a:[.T tt'rom the rtivi ,!!’iif ni'iii- 
e. i, an aneient annual tax of tlie Anglo- 
Saxons, to maintain tore, s to resist the 

ii. lll:-. 

Dvskokth's Sj’Kjtnr.R, in cotton urn- 
ehinery ; a roving' lrttme. in wliieh the 
bobbins are not mrued hy tlte rotation of 
ilieir avis, hut hy liv-iiou applied *n their 
suriiiee hy small wooden evltnih-rs. whieh 
r' voite in eontaet with Ham. By this 
,eonlnv:mee, the velocity oftlie suvtiiee of 
tlui hohhiu will always he the same, what¬ 
ever may lie its growth from tin- accumu¬ 
lation of roving, so that the winding ”uhs 
on at an e'jiiable rate. The speeder re* 
nived its name from Mr. Danf rth, of 
Massachusetts, the inventor. 


—DANIEL. 

Dami;i., the prophet, a contemporary 
of Ezekiel, was horn of a distinguished 
Hebrew family, lit his youth. It. C. <>00, 
he was carried captive to Babylon, and 
educated hi the Babylonish court, ti*r the 
service of king Nebuchadnezzar. After 
three years, lie entered into the servic.- of 
this moitareh, and tiise barged his employ 
incuts with much credit to himself, and 
without violating his conscience. A de 
ere.e of the king, whieh he eniild not con¬ 
scientiously obey, oeeasioned his being 
thrown into the hulls' den. Presorted lit 
a liitraeuloHS Providence, he lived atior- 
wanls in happiness and 'honor, lie was 
elevated to the otliee of governor and 
prime-minister in the court oftlie Pers:au 
kij-.g Darius, Cy riis filially gave him per- 
np-sion to returii, with bis people, in Pal 
(•stine. Daniel was a man of high inen'al 
eubitiitii.tt and stri-'t virtue. Being welt 
aeijtainted with the government and con¬ 
dition ofai( the great kingdom- then know n 
in 'lie vvorhl, and particularly favored hv 
the Deity, he eniild !'ore-.ee coming cvelil- 
wltb (he great i st accuracy, and. lor llii- 
lea-on. de -,tv oily iveclvil the name of 
,\*.'!*/ (prophet;. aitlti ugh mi st of ill'* .lews 
exclude him from th>* number of the 
prophets. Hi- ]>"oph ,, ey !.- <• me down 

to po-terisy. j- tiedi!.!' ; in Ik" lie 
bn vv canon. Praha*sly only the second 
]:art of ;t i~ by him. It i- wholly symbol¬ 
ical. full iif dreams and vision-. The 
hatiil-vv ritittg >.!: tie* vv; i! of Belshaz.viu'- 
j al.-ieo was interpreted by Daniel. 

Ihvir.:, (hinriol: one of the Eivneh 
historians, bon. at Bom n, :ti 11 > It*. At the 
age of Is. lie entered the Jesuit-" college, 
in.-irue'ed in -• vend places v.it*i nine-h -ni¬ 
ce—. ami died in I7T--. “ 1 If -ought.’' a- 

the < human IJoiilervvek says of him, “-in 
ids history ufJos own country, which !;.e 
e. n.'d Ifni hi- re|iiitii!ii>n” i Histniri tit 
. of vv hieli many editions have np- 
peand since HIM, particularly that of 
Pari-. I Too—I7."»7, in 17 vol-a, ho.; ai.-u 
noinvi-oiis abridgment-, and a tb-noan 
translation. Nmvmlw-rg. I7.">*i— •i.’i. Pivols, 
■ho.j, - to eouie'Ct the lli.tlciy oftlie court, 
the iitibiliiy and tli>‘ <;lergy with the dmie- 
ofa iii-toriftii." We ofb'ii !••**! the want of 
profentid research and historical fidelity in 
his work. I le seems to have been destitute 
of toe art of historical description. His 
thought- on the proper mode of writing 
history, ha has given to the world in 
tin* somew hat tedious introduction to his 
prolix narrative." His Ilisloin t/c hi Ah '/hi 
F rauetii.se i- still known : lews so is his lit 
riifil ih s Oifi'tifris /Vi ilttsnphit/rns, 'i'lttn- 
/"g'.'<yi/rr, .'/pidogvViuue.'t, Are. ' 17‘fl, 4to.). 
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which contains his Voi/nf't du Monde de 
Descartes (first published separately, and 
translated into English and Italian}—ti 
caustic satire on the opinions ot this phi¬ 
losopher. 

Damf.i,, Samuel, an English historian 
and poet, contemporary with >hnkspearc, 

was liorn 15t«. Ih' liml an appointment 
at the court of <|ueen Eli/ahelh, and 
also of Anne (will- of Jaifc-s 1); hut he 
eomnnmlv lived in the country, emi.loyed 
in literary pursuits. As a historical poet, 
he seems In hate taken I.ucan for his 
pattern. He employed his brilliant tal¬ 
ents in writing an epic on the most re¬ 
markable occurrences in the history of hi" 
country. lb 1 bestowed much labor on* 
tile poem which describes, in eight books, 
the civil wars helwi eu llie houses ot A ork 
and Lancaster (History of die Civil Wa/s 
between the Houses of A ork and Laiietf.- 
ter, reprinted with die Ke-r ol the pncli/nl 
AVorks of this \iilhor, and some Account 
ol'his Life, ill Anderson’s liritish I’m is, V"!. . 
\% 'I'lie poetical value ol this work, a- 
ot" Lucan's, consists in a beautiful style. 
D.miel eoiitriliuted liitielt to the improve- 
incut of th * poetic;.! diction of Eng¬ 
land. His stan/a-. formed with a eatvlul 
alientioti to die Italian octave, have more 
di guil v and eu ploti\ t han l nost v i oe- ot t i u- 
sort iii English literature, in the lir-t half ot 
the 17th rentury . Me not wanting; in rhe¬ 
torical beauty and force. llevvii' abo the 
author of some poetical epistles, pastoral-. 
7,7 sonnets, amt a H vv tragediiThe 
first seem to have excited lunch attention. 
During' the reign of ipireii Eli/iibelh, Ie* 
wrote a sketch of the history of England, 
till die time of Edward 111—a Work learn¬ 
ed and clear, without ostentation, and con¬ 
taining usetiil anil acute views. Daniel 
died in Hil!*. 

Danish Iom.i vor.. Li it it a n ut. v.m> 
Art. fahe Denmark.; 

D.vMsnjtr.Mi; a'l’iirkish ecclesiastic ot 
low rank : also a tali'inan. 

Danm.i'ki r., John Henry von ; pro¬ 
testor of sculpture at Stut.tgard : one of die 
most eminent of modern sculptors. He 
was horn at Stuttgart!, Ort. 15, l7.Vk of 
•poor parents: his lather was a groom of 
the fluke of Wirteniherg, and the son 
grew up vv ithout liny other education than 
the condition of his parents would allow, 
lie early exhibited a strong incliimtinn for 
dravying, wliicli lie secretly indulged, and, 
being destitute of paper, covered the ma¬ 
terials of a neighboring storn-eiitter with 
liis designs. Providence, however, unex¬ 
pectedly adbrded this remarkable genius 
ait opportunity ti»r rising from obscurity. 

10* 


( t)ii Easter-day', 1771, Danneekers father 
eatne home, and mentioned that the duke 
.would receive the children of his servants 
into his military' school, and added, angri¬ 
ly, that he had*east his eyes on the boy. 
'i'lie•child declared that he would go to 
the duke that very day; and, to (inwent 
him, his father shut him up in a closet. 
Having collected die boys in the stive, 
before the apartment in which lie was 
eotifmed, he jumped out of the window, 
and, vtithom hesitation, went with them 
straightway to the castle, where the Ein'- 
lesi »-%-a national feast of the people—had 
assembled the court. They addressed 
themselves to the servants with this re- 
iptest— >*\Vo should like to he received into 
the < 'harles’s school." 1 The duke was in¬ 
formed of their petition, and came imme¬ 
diately forth to examine the little liand. 
He looked at them keenly, and. ar length, 
funk one after the other from the crowd, 
and placed him to the tight of himself. 
filially, there remained only Danneekei 
with two others on the lelt. The poor 
laiVs believed themselves rejected, and 
Datllieeker Would willingly have Slink 
mm .he earth. Hut llie-c three were, i*. 
fact, the selected ones, and the other' 
were dismissed. Alter an examination of 
If' talents, young Dauneeker was dt »- 
lined to be all arli~t. Ill Ilis Kith year. In; 
obtained a pri/v for his Milo ol Eri.-timn. 

Tin.mposition ot' this Milo would no! 

disgrace liis ripened ability. In tins aead- 
einv. Ifanneeker tiirnied an intimate friend¬ 
ship with Schiller, then one ol’ the most 
distinguished scholars at that place, uni! 
to whom, in later days, lie erected u mon¬ 
ument. He left the academy at the sane' 
time witli him in I7H>. and was appointee! 
statuary m the court, by the duke, with a 
yearly salary ol' 300 llorins. Three years 
iiliervv.trd.s." he obtained permission to 
travel to Paris, yet without any foil he: 
assistance than an increase of I1HI th iritis to 
hi' -.alary during his second year in Paris. 
W it 1 1 this small provision, Danneeker, in 
I7rid, travelled on foot to Paris, l.ove fo¬ 
lds art enabled the young man to hear with 
content the severest privations, and the 
contemplation of splendid works ol'genius 
often caused him to forget his hungvi 
Danneeker found here, in the celebrated 
and honest Pajou, a valuable master. I: 
I7rif>. lie left Paris, .and proceeded on 0> 
fo Koine. Here lie lieeame neipiainte. 1 
with Canovtt (horn ill 1757). who. at that 
time, was beginning to obtain distinc¬ 
tion ;| inl "as employed on (.i.-inganel- 
li's monument. Hanova soon eoiieeived 
an alleetion <br«tlie (ierman artist, was 
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serviceable to him in his studies, visited 
him oilen in his latwrs, and improved 
him -liy his remarks, Baunecker roin- 
iiienccd his labors in,marble at Koine, 
where lie intuit* a Ceres ami a Bacchus. 
These statues procured his admission into 
the academics of Kologna and Milan, lie 

returned to his country in 171*0, tiller tin 
abode ot' me. years In Koine, and duke 
Charles made him professor of ihe line 
urts in his academy. 'fhe first work 
which he completed tor the patron‘of Ins 
youth, was u maiden mourning over a 
bird. H»‘ now lalmred principally .upon 
sketches and designs for the duke. Ju 
17!Hi, ho began again to work in marble, 
andj among other things, produced a Sap¬ 
pho (now in Monrepos); in 171*7, two 
priestesses ot" plaster (at present in the Fa¬ 
vorite, at J.ouisherg); anel many studies. 
The elector Frederic li (.lfferwurds King) 
now employed him upon a greater work- - 
Weeping Friendship leaning upon a Cot- 
tin—for the monument of his noble friend, 
the count Zeppelin. This he finished in 
'nmrbk-, in and it was long the object 

of admiration, in the mausoleum of the 
count, in the park at l.ouisherg. While 
he was modelling this figure, the idea of 
his Ariadne suggested itself to his mind. 
He had, in 171*7, evented a hu.-t nth r 
nature, and as large ns life, of his friend 
Schiller, during his result nee in jhuttgard. 
He now [Ill-pared ii second, of coloss.il 
size, of ('arm ra marble— anotli ringin' love 
i.nd grief to iiis deceased friend, ’fhis Ini': 
adorns the artist’s study, and only casts in 
[■luster have hef-tt given to the world, of 
which one adonis the library of tie- iiniier- 
sity of tidttingen. After many' other works. 
lie at length began, in marble, in ls’(.!>, 
bis Ariadne riding iijkiii a panther, as tlio 
bride of Bacchus; and, in Jr*Hi, this was 
sent to Mr. de Iletliinann, tit Frankfort. 
It is one of the most beautiful works of 
modern times. In lr*lsf, the artist was 
again employed by king Frederic upon a 
new work. This was a Cupid, the design 
of which was furnished by the monarch. 
Thu Jietul of tin* little god was to be in¬ 
clined towards the earth, in a meditating 
embarrassment', with an empty quiver and 
an unstrung how. lluf the artist threw 
into flic piece a more ideal character. 
Fnder his chisel, it Ix-came a heavenly 
Cupid, represented at the moment when 
Psyche, has let fid! the heated oil upon 
his shoulder. Ceneral Murray, an F.ng- 
lishmnn, saw this exquisite specimen of 
sculpture, blushed in marble, in Isl J, ;md 
wished it to lie rejieated for himself. In¬ 
stead of complying with.this wish, Dan- 


nocker offered to complete for him n pen 
■ dant,- atul executed Ins Psyche, a pure 
lieing, intended to represent heavenly in¬ 
nocence. But the favorite subject of the 
artist, whiclt fiir 8 years occiqiicil his 
thoughts, is his Christ, lor the idea ot 
which he is indebted loan inspiring dream. 
This colossal statue was finished in l^gl, 
and sent to St. Petersburg, t*> the empress- 
mother of Russia, who made a present of 
it to the emperor Alexander. Dunucekcr 
wished, in this jiieeo of art. to represent 
the Mediator between (loti and tn.in. lie 
was alterWjtrds employed, in Ir-'i.'i, upon a 
statue of the evangelist John, seven lie: in 
height, tin - the royal chapel at Kothen- 
J>erg. Datmeeker labors, unvveariediy, 
from morning to evening, with the activ ity 
of youth. The openness and simplicity 
<>'' iiis character have gained him tin love 
ofL all who know him. and his lit.- has 
hi\n so undisturbed, that Cannvu m::- 
nameil him ii butlo. 

H.v.ntk (properly, Thn-mih . UiixhbH). 
one of tlie most distinguished men of 
whom history makes mention, vva< hots-, 
in Florence, in l‘2ii5. Of the tiiM y ears of 
tills greatest and earliest of the mode,-,, 
poets of Italy, we know little more ti.-;.:i 
11ttit (as lie himself tells us, in his hi/i.-itu, 
xv, t-*lh) he was a scholar of Brunctm Lr»- 
1 ini. ii Florentine, distinguished as a poei, 
a scholar.and a politician. His verv i-.-ifv 
love for Beatrice Portinari (who uied in 
ItSMl) aroused his spirit, and afforded ini 
ages and figures to hi'- poetical mind, as long 
as it created. He studied philosophv a: 
Florence, Bologna and Padua, and after 
wards theology at Paris. He was also 
familiar with Latin literature, and wrote 
the language well for that time. While 
he cultivated his mind, he, at the same 
time, served his country as a soldier and 
a statesman. In he tiinght in the 

liirtnorahlc battle at (.'ainpuidinn agains* 
the (ihihelilies of Arezzo, and, in Pit HI, 
at Onprona, against the Pisan--, lie wr 
on several emhassjes from tin- Florcniini 
republic to Koine, and to the courts of 
different sovereigns. In Pilll. In* maria ■! 
(■niitmi, the daughter of Manctio Bonn.I, 
by v hum he had set-end children. This 
marriage was not happy, and a sepai-Atii.i: 
finally ensued. In KtOO, Dante was, unfor¬ 
tunately lor hilnself, made one of the pri- 
ors, or superior magistrates, of his native 
city. Florence was, at that time, divided 
between two parties—the Bianehi an! 
iVeri (the White and Black). The limner, 
being the weaker, sought assistance from 
pojie Boniface VIII; and the [>ope deter¬ 
mined to send Charles of Valois, brother 
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of Philip (V of France,‘who was at that 
time in Koine, to ipiict *l>»* troubles in^ 
Florence. Dante, as prior of the oily, re-' 
sisted this interference, apprehending dan¬ 
gerous consequences to tlio state, and was 
therefore liaiiishi d, ill IMfcJ, together with 
tile leaders of the liianehi, and his prop¬ 
erty eontiseaied, because lie w;ts nimhle 
to pay a line of lire, which was im¬ 

posed' upon him. Ilis lif^ was now an 
alt 1 ms! uninterrupted series of misfortunes, 
lie and his eonipanions in adversity, ac¬ 
cording to some writers, joined tiie parly 
ot‘ the tiliihelines, or adherents ot' the 
emperor, through whose assistance alone 
they eonlt! hope to return to their country. 
Thi* proofs of. this are li.mnl in niimcning 
passages in his poems, which contain the 
iiitleri'st invectives against Ifoliifaec, the 
head ot'the i Inireh, w liom lie places Jin 
licit. Dante then lived sometime in -Yrlz- 
•j o ; hui, liie atlempl ot' the liianehi' in 
111(11, to (inee iheir way hack to Florence', 
haling liiiled, he left Tuscany, and took 
reliige in Verona, w ith Alhoiti della Frida, 
who had gained-among his contempora¬ 
ries the name of the (liritl, from the sup¬ 
port. which i dent and merit always found 
in him. lint Dante, constantly in a state 
of iiniiiietmle, and in exportation of his 
recall, could ion, ns I'etrmeli n lutes. eon- 
eenl Jiis dejection and hit tern->s from his 
benefactors; and lliis m-i ms to lie the rea¬ 
son why he now liere found a permanent 
residence, He spi nks in a very touching 
manner, in his hu'rr.V!, ol'llie pain ot'hav¬ 
ing to ‘■asocial tin- stairs ot’other men,” 
as lie di serihes his stale of depend' nee. 
On this account, sevoral e,lies could pre- 
tenil to thi - honor of Inning had the Diri- 
vu (,unlit! eom)iosi d williin their Walls. 
Jtcsidcs v i-diing many place.- of Italy, Dante 
likewise went to Paris. He endeavored, 
at length, to ell'eel his restoration to Flor¬ 
ence, by means of the emperor Henry 
VII, then in Italy, on which occasion, lie 
wrote.a work on monarchy, f)< .Vw/i.-ir/ii'n, 
alioul the year (Basil. lo5!>; aisne.m- 
taiued in d vols., in tin- \ enetian edition 
of his works); lint this hope was disap¬ 
pointed. During the last years of his life, 
hr resided at Uaveiitia, with litiidu .\oiel- 
lo da Polenta, the lord of that city, who, 
sis a friend of the muses, willingly nllorded 
him prilteetiou. His death took place in 
this city. Sept. I I, ItWI.and lie was Iniried 
in the 'church of the Minorites, where, in 
J4K1, a Venetian nobleman, Itcrnardo 
ISemho, father of the eelehrated cardinal 
of that inline, erected a splendid monu¬ 
ment to his memory. The Florentines, 
who hud banished and persecuted their 


great countryman, now, like the Athenians 
after the execution of Socrates, endeavored 
to expiate their injustice, by [raying that 
honor to his niemyry which they, had tie- 1 
nieil ,tn him during his life- , They caused 
Ins portrait, painted by Giotto, to Ik? hung 
up in a public [dace in the city, demand¬ 
ed, although in vain, his remains from the 
inhabitants ol' Uir.Vrma, and appointed 
distinguished scholars to lecture on his 
poem. Jioceaeeio, in his yUa di Daidc, 
describes him as a man of linn, but yei 
gentle and engaging character, altogether 
diftefont. from the account of Giovanni 
Viliam. His face, of which many por¬ 
traits e.xist, is characterized by the sharp¬ 
ness and extenuation of flic features, and, 
the stern melancholy of the expression. 
Of tlie six children whom Dante left, 
his two eldest sons, Pietro and Jacopo, 
made themselves known as scholars, and. 
among other w ork'*, xx rote a commentary 
upon the poem of'their lather, which has 
not, however, been published. This great 
poem, since the year 1-17‘J, has passed 
through nearly t!0 editions, and has had a 
greater number of commentators than any 
oilier work since the revival id' letters. 
Marly in the I7lh century, tin edition was 
projected, in a hundred volumes, by <'io- 
naeei, a Florentine noble, w herein le* pur 
posed. I iv appropriating a voluine to each 
canto, to comprise, in chronological or¬ 
der, all the commentaries then existing, 
together with a Latin translation in tlie 
Firo//.i library. Since that period, new 
edition- have repeatedly made their ap¬ 
pearance. The last is that of (ialiricic 
Kosetti. to be completed in six volumes, 
Iwo of whicli (London, LvJti, comprising 
ISInftnm) are published. In many re¬ 
spects, tiiis last must lie considered a sin¬ 
gular commentary. The greatness of 
Dante is very often measured by the im¬ 
mense x .u'iety of commentators on his 
work, and their declaration that they be¬ 
lieve Dtuite yet imperfectly understood. 
We do not think so, nor conceive that 
the passages which tire most imintelligil,|i| 
shed the greatest lustre oil tlie author. A 
passage which lias been dillerently under¬ 
stood by every interpreter for centuries, 
and allows every one to assign a new 
meaning to it, naturally induces a douk 
whether the writer himself attached to i: 
any clear idea, or whether tlie idea w.-i- 
not so distorted as not to admit of being 
traced. Should we consider the Sibylline 
hooks as containing profound treasures of 
wisdom, because their obscure prophecies 
iuhnitted of any interpretation ? or the Ko¬ 
ran, because it has had thousands of com- 
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mentators? or do wo think that law in u 
code the, wisest, nliotii the meaning of 
which therv has liecn most dispute? The. 
i>oeni of Dante, like so many productions 
of antiquity, is, on the w hole, a grand ex¬ 
hibition of genius; nudftliereforo, ei unmet i- 
tators lmve felt themselves obliged to seek 
perseveringly torn meaning to every pas¬ 
sage: and a eoinmentAry, mire made, was 
a fruitful source of more, by stimulating 
men’s vanity to discover new interpreta¬ 
tions, the human mind, as we all Know, 
iieing- often natch more busily employed 
in displaying its ingenuity than in isin- 
ecrely seeking for truth. Dante describes, 
in his Hell, the sutlerings of the damned 
with an inexhaustible ingenuity and a tru¬ 
ly poetical penetration'into-human life and 
character. Tn the Purgatory, he portrays 
the state of souls between heaven and hell, 
and in his Heaven, the state of the happy. 
The poem, like every'great poetic produc¬ 
tion, hears a decisive stamp of the most 
characteristic features of the time when it 
was composed. It is essentially allegori¬ 
cal: it displays an ardent love for the learn¬ 
ing of the ancients, and treats the Homans 
as tore fathers, with whom tla- Italians of 
the author’s age were in views and senti¬ 
ments still intimately connected, lienee 
arises the frequent reference to the ancient 
'mythology, and the constant blending of 
it with the sacred writings. Why he 
chose Virgil ns his guide through hell and 
purgatory, is easy to expluip. It was be¬ 
cause he was a Roman, and the greatest 
i pic jKict then known {Homer being com¬ 
paratively little read, and ir being not then 
understood liovv much Virgil copied from 
Homer), and because Virgil iiianitesls a 
constant reverence for the emperor -an 
important point in Dante’s view, who, as 
an inveterate (iliibeline, wished all power 
and splendor to centre in the emperor, and 
hated the (hlclplis and the pope. Not a 
single pope nr cardinal litis been admitted 
into his heaven, whilst hosts of them are 
to he found in the hell. Virtue and vice 
are the basis upon which reward and pun¬ 
ishment are distributed in the poem; hut 
tilt! standard by which Dante measures 
these, the forms in which he clothes them, 
the images under which the poet repre¬ 
sents his abstract ideas, are taken from the 
character of liis time, or his personal char¬ 
acter and Jtheologieal views. Dante show¬ 
ed immense power in the composition of 
an epic on an entirely imaginary si ihjcct, 
and filled with learning, which yet keeps 
the- interest of the reader,awake through¬ 
out. Other great epics are founded on 
tales or historical facts, preserved in the 


memory of the poet’s country men; but, 
with him, the whole was fiction, at least 
every thing lieyond the common dogma 
of hell, purgatory anti heaven. At the 
same time, it cannot lie denied, that his 
learning sometimes, though seldom, ren¬ 
ders him tinpoetieul; for instance, when 
lie gives long astronomical descriptions. 
.It has often Wen said, and often denied, 
that, in his Heaven, the interest diminishes. 
\V e must assent to the firsl opinion, which 
is founded, indeed, on human unitin'; tor 
evil and suffering arc tiir more exciting, 
and, on thisiaccoiiiit, more interesting than 
tranquil happiness. Docs not every com¬ 
edy close as soon as the couple are united, 
and the tragedy, when the wicked arc 
punished ?— ' Tin' name Comnnditt is deriv - 
ed from Dante’s idea concerning the forms 
otieloquence, which were, in his opinion, 
train', comic and elegiac, as he relates in 
his work l)< pidgttn Klui/nenthi, which 
was probably first written in Latin. What 
he called Intgnli/ was :i piece commencing 
w ith happy and peaceful scenes, and end¬ 
ing with events of a painful and terrible 
character.; and what he called rwiialt/ was 
a piece vvhicli, beginning unpleasantly, 
terminated happily. The qualifying word 
t/il'inn was, however, added by others: 
hut, in tin-oldest editions, the poet himself 
was called by the appellations of II fiiriiw 
and fl Tiologo. The poem of Dante Ins 
been considered, by some persons, hut, in 
our opinion, unworthily, to have taken its 
rise from the author’s circumstances. \Y< 
may also mention the, opinion maintained 
in i/od, by Rotturi. that Dilute made use 
of the Vision of Alhcrico, a monk who 
lived in the first part of the Lilli century, 
in a monastery <>n Monte Cassino, in 
Naples. There have been many such 
visions, from the earliest ages of Chris¬ 
tianity; as, for instance, the vision of an 
Knglish monk, which ,Matthew Paris men¬ 
tions. in his history of Knglanil (in the yeai 
11!Hi), and which resembled Dante's poen 
much more than the vision of Alhcrico, pub¬ 
lished by Caneellieri, in 1814, at Home 
with observations ( Osmtrvuziotii inlorno ullu 
fftirslionv sujiru In Ori'cinniitii ifilla IHrinn 
Vommtdia tit Dtinh •); and, moreover, the 
vision of a gentleman named Ttntdall, in 
Ireland, which also foils in the firsl. part ot 
the Pith century. It is, therefore, very pos¬ 
sible that Dante here and there may have 
borrowed a thought or image from those 
visions; hut this is no fault: the recollec¬ 
tions of great men tire sparks which serve 
to kindle mighty flames.—Then' is no poet 
who hears so distinctly the impress of his 
age, anil yet rises so high above it, os 
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Dante. The Italians justly regard him a.* 
the creator of their poetical language, anil 
the father of tlieir poetry, which, regulated 
and eentrolled hy his genius, at once as¬ 
sumed a (Hirer mid 1'ur nobler form than it 
hud previously worn. The ter/ina first 
readied its perfection in the tiine of Dante, 
on whieh account he has been erroneous¬ 
ly regarded as the inventor of it.—The best 
editions of the I Hr in it C'om\cdia are those 
ol' Lombardi (Home, I7!*l, •{ vols., 4tn.), 
and the edition of Milan (in 1S0I, in .‘5 
vols.). Of I lie former, a second and inueh 
improved edition appeared iiv ItS 15— 17, 
at Rome, published ny Romano de’ Ro¬ 
mani, in which ihe Vision of Alherieo is 
also eonlaineti. In Ir'D, Luigi i’airtoni* 
published an edition of the Divimt f'ommr- 
ilin, stated (•> have in-on (>rinleil from a 
inauuseript in the hand-writing of Roee;-/- 
eio. An Italian proti-.'Siir at I'aris, Riag o- 
li. also published an edition of this poem, 
from the te„\t of the t’rusea edition,, in 
IstIS, together with :i good commentary, 
ill .'{ \olumes. Dante's complete Works 
npiieared in Venice in 1757---5S, published- 
Jiv Zatta (ill 5 vik, Ito.). riis Iv rie po¬ 
ems, sonnets and canzonets, of whidt 
some are he.autitid, others dull and heavy, 
were wriUiii at dilfeivnt periods of his 
\Vc have y et to mention liis Humpu-t 
t// CourUit )—a pro-e wor!;, worth), says 
lioutei wek, to stain! hy the side of the 
1 1 -*st works o|' antiquity. It contains ‘lie 
substance of till Lis know led ire and rxpr- 
ru-nce, tin-1 thus ilhi'trati-s Ids poetry and 
h's lift-. Tin-manpiis 'l’riv nlzio ediloil a 
new edition of it, in l.—id, in .Milan. A 
work containing miidi valuable matter to 
ehieitliile Dante is l)il l tllro . Hi I [ r >r<i'n ,{! 
Dtnilr I l-’loreiife, |S'2li, S\o., with an inti-r- 
t-siine appendix), extracted from a very 
t Id i'oilt.r .ih din us. belonging, at present, 
to the liihliottrit Ij-.nirt iiziuim, marked No. 
v hi, bnirli xxix. Among the lust motlt-rn 
eommeiitaries on Dante are the treatises 
of doctor Witte in the Ifinnis, and nisi in 
the Silesian Druvinziut lltuih rn, in I 
There is a good English 1 mesial ion of the 
Jiiviint ( oininrtlia, hy Mr. Carey (Loiulon, 
I^IH,:: vols.,Sui.).—Jn one respect, I>;mlc 
stands unrivalled hy any man, as ho, we 
might almost sin, created the language, 
which he elevated at once to its highest 
perfection. Ilefore him, very little was 
written in Italian, Latin being the literary 
language; hut no one attempted to use the 
I in fruit rtihfiin for the purposes of dignified 
composition. The poet, indeed, thought 
it necessary to excuse himself for having 
written in Italian, after having attempted 
to compose his poem in Latin. Thus he 
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is to he regarded as the founder of Italian 
literature. One of the strangest produc¬ 
tions of Dante is his f)ti Alonarchia, already 
mentioned. He labors, in this work, to 
prove that the. eiii(»eror ought to have, 
universal authority, and draws his argu¬ 
ments from the Sacred Scriptures and from 
profane Writers, whieh, in this book, appeal 
very often with equal authority. The 
dialectics of the schoolmen are lien- ex¬ 
hibited in a most characteristic way. The 
Dr .Mimtirrhiu is valuable as a source o<‘ 
information respecting tin- great snuggle 
of the Ctn-lphs anil Ghibolinos, and its 
influence ii{>on the < 'hrjstian world at that 
time. This struggle was a part of the 
great convulsion attending, the separation 
of the civil power from the ecclesiastical, 
with which, in the earliest ages, it is al¬ 
ways united. On the whole. Dante's 
works are important ebiclly in three re¬ 
spects--as the productions of one ol" the 
greatest nun that ever lived, as one ol’the 
keys to the history of his time, and as ex¬ 
hibiting the state of learning, rheology and 
politics in that age. To understand Dante, 
it is necessary to he acquainted with the 

history and spirit of his time, particularly 
with the struggle of the Guelphs and Glii 
In-lines, the state of the north of Italy , and 
the excitement caused hy the In-ginning of 
the study of tin- ancients; also to have stud¬ 
ied tin- t 'atliolie theology and the history 
of the court ot" Rome, and 1o keep always. 
in mind that Dante was an exile, deprived 
of home and happiness. The Germans 
at present, pay much attention to Dante 
They have some excellent translations', by 
Kanm-gii-sser and St reck fuss, and valuahk 
works o-i tin- pool hy Ala-ken, in llerlii-, 
and others. Mr. I hile. a ti-vv years ago. 
delivered lectures on Dnute in tin- iinivet- 
sity of lierlin. which showed great st'l-ir 
of the poet and his time. 

Pietro Viiicciizio, of the family of D.a 
naliti, was sitntamed Dantr. ln-i-ai|se h - 
endeavored to imitate this great port. 11 ■ 
and his whole family wen- celebrated f-u 
their knowledge of mathematical science. 

Giovanni llattista Dante, of IViugia. 
probably belonging to the same family, i- 
vv ell known hy the surname of Ihi d.iins 
which he obtained on account ot" his m- 
ehanieal ingenuity. In the 15th cente.ry. 
he made an attempt to fly. and is said 
have succeeded ill passing the lake e! 
■JVrugia. 

1) VNTOV, George James, an adv ne.-ce 
hy (irofession, was horn-at Arris-stir-Aube 
(I»-t. -ItI, 175!*, and beheaded April 5, 
171*1, He played a very important pari 
during the first years of tin- 1'reuch :wo- 
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lution, ol* which lie was an active atul 
zealous promoter. His external appear- 
t iioeo was striking ; his stature was colos¬ 
sal his frame athletic ;*|iis features harsh, 
large tuul disiigreeahle; his voice shook 
the ilomeof the chamherof the assemhly; 
his eloquence was vehement; anil his 
iniagitmtion was as gigantic :ts his person, 
wliieli made every one recoil, ami “at 
which,” says frf.-Just, “ Freedom herself 
trembled.” These qualities contributed 
to extend his iutluence, and lie became 
one of the founders of the eluh of the 
Cordeliers. (q. Aller the imprison¬ 
ment of Louis at Varem.es, lie took the 
lead in the meeting of the Clmmp-do-Murs, 
Which demanded the dethronement of the 
king. In i\ovember, he was appointed 
assistant to the procurator of the com¬ 
mune of Paris. His importance in the 
capital increased in 17!*\!, where he l>e- 
entne one of the instigators of the events 
of Juno UOili, and a lender on the lOlli of 
August. After the fall of Louis XVI, 
Damon was a number of the provisional 
executive council, was niadr minister of 
justice, and usurped the appointment of 
officers in the army find diqiartmeuts. lie 
thus raised up a great numherof creatures 
entirely devoted to his views. Money 
flowed from all sides into the hands of 
the minister, and was as profusely squau-* 
ilercd on his tools and partisans. Jlis 
■violent measures led to the bloody scenes 
of September. He endeavored, by the 
terrors of proscription, to finnihilate all 
hope of resistance on the pail of the roy- 
alls'.-. The invasion of Champagne hv 
the Prussians. Sept. .‘Id, spread consterna¬ 
tion through the capital, and among the 
members of the government. The minis¬ 
ters, the most di-tiiiguishcd deputies, and 
even Robespierre himself, who was. at 
that lime, in fear of l»ris>ot. now assem¬ 
bled around Damon, who alone preserved 
liis courage, lie a—.limed the adminis¬ 
tration of the state, and prepared measures 
Of defeneg ; he cidle.l on all Frenchmen, 
capable ot hearing arms, to march against 
tlie enemy, and prevented the removal 
of the. assembly beyond the Loire. Dan- 
ton showed, on this occasion, undaunted * 
courage. From this time forward, lie vv its 
hated by Robespierre, who could never 
fiurdou the superiority which Dunton had 
shown on that occasion. P.eing called on 
to render an aeconnr of the scen t t \- 
peuditures during his ministry, Danton 
niaintained that tint ministers should give 
in their reports collectively ; and this view 
was adopted. He voted for the capital 
punishment of all rertirning emigrants. 


and undertook the defence of religious 
worship. The contest between ihe <Ji- 
rondists anil the Mountain daily assumed 
a more serious as|xvt, and Datitou ap¬ 
peared to fear the consequences of these 
dissensions. The ‘Jtith of Novemher, on 
the occasion of the festival of reason, in 
which tlie adherents of Hebert acted 
conspicuous mirt, he dedaved himself 
anew against xho attack on the ministers 
of religion, and subsequently united with 
Robespierre to bring llelwrt and bis parti¬ 
sans to the scaffold. Rut their connexion 
was not ol*lung duration, and the secret 
hate which had long existed .between 
them soou became ptihlii. Dantoti wished 
to overthrow tlie despot ism of Rohespiene. 
anil the crafty Robespierre endeavored to 
undermine him, in order to get rid of a 
dangerous rival. St. Just denounced him 
tovlhe committee of safety, am I Damon 
was arrested on the night of March HI, 
together with those who were called his 

..mpliecs. Being thrown into prison 

in tin' Luxembourg, he maintained the 
appearance of serenity. When • he vvu- 
transferred into ilie('onciergerie, his coun¬ 
tenance became dark, and lie appeared 
mortified at having been the dupe of 
Roliespierre. All his diseoursi> were 
strange mixture of sorrow and pride. At 
his trial, he an-wered, vvilh perfect eompo 
sure, “1 am Dunton, sufficiently know a 
ill the revolution ; i shall soon pas~ to 
nothingness, hut my name will live in tin. 
Pantheon of history.” April .1, the rev¬ 
olutionary tribunal condemned him t<> 
death, as an aeeompliee in a eonspiraev 
for the restoration of monarchy. and con 
fiscated his large projierty. lie inouumd 
the liital ear with eourage, and vvithou: 
resistance; ^iis head was elevatid: hi- 
look eonimafidiiig and liill of pride. I?, 
fore ascending tlie scafliilil, Jie. was, jin- a 
moment, softened : ” <) niv wife, my ilea; 
wifi-, shall 1 never see you again f” he 
exclaimed ; hut checked himself hastily, 
and, calling out, “ Dunton, no wcakiics-," 
ascended the seatfold.—Jtantoii was on. 
of the most remarkithle eharaelers of the 
French revolution—a- strange mixture of 
magnanimity, ability and courage, \vith 
cruelty, avarice and weakness, lie was 
R5 years old at the time of his death. 

Dant/.h: ( Danzig ); a commercial city 
and fortress on the west hank of ti e Vis¬ 
tula,about five miles from the Raltic, in the 
government of the same name, in the 
Prussian province of West Prussia, and 
R00 miles from Rerlin. It has a very 
agreeable situation, in the midst of a beau¬ 
tiful country. F.veltisive of the suburbs, 
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it. is nix nit. mill's iti circuit, and is tioi- 
th«:r regularly nor handsomely built. In¬ 
cluding tlni suburbs, it routuhis 5172 
bouses, and 54,750 inhabitants, of vvliom 
2148 are Jews. Its fine harbor and ad¬ 
vantageous situation have procured it an 
extensive eommeree by land and sea. It 
was an important member of the Hanse¬ 
atic. league, and was often called the 
granary oJ’thcJWnih. Asi'rly as the 10th 
«■< ulury, it was called (Siu/anrr (fjeditmk). 
For a long period, it continued to change 
masters, with the territory in which it 
lies. The Danes, Swedes, Homeraniaiis 
and ’I’eulonic knights contended l’or its 
possession. In 1910, it fell into the hands- 
of the last. TJie industry of the inhah» 
it.mls soon restored its importance and 
prosperity, w Inch bad been diminished 
by the freipienl wars, and inspired ipe 
citizens with such energy, that, in 1l.j-l, 
Dant/.ie declared itself independent, and 
was soon after reeognised as such hy the 
repnhlic of Poland. The city then struck 
its own coins, with the imayc of the kitty 
of Poland, maintained a secretary at W ar¬ 
saw, and voted in the diets of the kittg- 
dom. and at the election of king, hy a 
deputy. In 1 ?<‘ 2 , the city was almost 
suiTouiided Iiy the Prussian dominion-'; 
its trade, industry and population eoiniuu- 
(dly declined, and the last kin;; of Poland 
declared that he mi;-i save Daiil/ie to its 
fate. .Way ‘2. w , 1790, the Prussians took 
possession of the outworks: the penpb- 
immediately (lew to arms, and a short 
sfruyyle eii'tied, which, after a tew days, 
terminated with the surrender of the ci;y. 
It mmmi after regained its liirmer prosperity 
under tile Prussian yovermueiit, and eon- 
tinned to llourish till the breaking out of the 
war between France and Prussia. Mareli 
7, 1807, Dant/.ie was besieged by ma'j-hal 
l.efevre, and surrendered on the ‘2 lib of 
■Way. The marshal was afterwards re¬ 
warded with the title of i/tthr »«/* Dnntzir. 
A mili'ary contribution of 20.000,000 of 
francs, to be paid by instalments, was 
levied outlie city. By the peace of Tilsit, 
however, Daut/.ie Wits reeoynisi'd as a 
free city, with a juri.ylienoii of ‘1 Ieayues 
•ylent, which was (illerwards enlaryed 
to 10 miles bv Napoleon, under the pro¬ 
tection of I 1 ’ranee, Prussia and Saxony : 
but, beiny oeeupieil by a Fretteii garrison, 
it was not allowed to enjoy its indepen¬ 
dence,. A French governor, yeiieral Rupp, 
continued in the garrison. In 1808, the 
Cutle J\‘tifn>lran was introduced; and, by 
the continental system, its most important 
brunch of support, the commerce with 
England, was cut oft - . Fnder such unfa¬ 


vorable circumstances, the year 1812 drew 
nigh, bringing the heavy burdens of* the 
Russian war. December 91, the city was, 
declared in a state of- blockade. After a 
very obstinate defence of nearly a year’s 
continuance, a capitulation was entered 
into; Jan. 1,1814. On this day, all the 
Poles and Oennansi were dismissed, and, 
on the 2d, the. French marched out, to he 
conducted, as prisoners of war, to the in¬ 
terim^ of Russia. During this blockade 
and siege, .*}(l!l bouses and warehouses 
were burnt, 1115 buildings damaged, and 
90 llten perished by- hunger, Feb. 9, 
1814. Dant/.ie. tell again under the domin¬ 
ion of Prussia. Dec. t>. 1815, great dam¬ 
age was done hy the explosion of a pow¬ 
der magazine.—There are, in this city, 
important. manutiieUires of gold and silver 
laee, cloth, woollen .-lulls and Cordovan 
leather: the dye-houses, suirar-refniories, 
brandy and other distilleries, vitriol, pot¬ 
ash, A.e. manufactories, are likewi.-e con¬ 
siderable. An important article of com¬ 
merce in Dant/.ie 1 -corn, w hieli is brought 
down the Vistula from Poland, and ex¬ 
piated to England, I loiland and the llunso 
towns. Other articles of export are tim¬ 
ber. leather, wool, fni-s, butter, tallow, wax. 
honey, potash, hemp and flax. Tin prin¬ 
cipal edifices worthy of mention are. the 
hiidi church of St. Mark iin which is the 
Judgment Day. by Van Hy ek ’, the syna¬ 
gogue, the icailemical gymnasium, the 
marine institute, die buildings of the 
society of natural history, including their 
observatory. This -uciety celebrated its 
81th .umiv 1 rsary Jan. '2. 18*20. It lias 
publish,-.1 memoirs. In 18*29, there were 
7 17 -hips entered, and 758 cleared, at this 
[tor:, t In the side of the city between the 
\ i'isi'a and \og-nt, is the fertile island of 
Werdcr, wInch supports numerous herds 
of cattle ; and at the mouth of the former 
lies the tbn of Munde. which defends the 
roads of Dantzie, called ,V» ti/hhrtru.ssi r. 
\ prill !•, I '2!t, the Vistula, swollen by the 
melting of the snow in the interior, and 
clinked hy nuissv's ol ice, broke tbrougb 
I be dy ke, which extends ‘25 miles up the 
river, overwhelming 50 villages. The 
Inwertnvvn of Dantzie was inundated, and 
tin' bouses tilled to the roots. The torrent 
swept over *!»' city, carrying away many 
houses, and whatever they contained. On 
the 12th, the waters began to abut" : but. 
as lute us the 11th, many sutl’erers were 
still remaining on the roots of the houses, 
unable to obtain relief, and destitute of 
liavd. (For ail account of the last siege of 
this city, sec the Relation >tr hr Ihjennt. 
ilc Dantzie in 1819, Pays, 1820: aiui also 
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the Military Annals of Austria, 1825, 8th 
and 9th editions.) 

. Danube (in (ionium, Dona it, i. e. deep 
icater ); a ri\ or, which *\vas called by the 
Romans, from its sources to Vienna, Da- 
nubis, and lower down, Inter. It has three 
sources, the Brege, Brigach, and a little, 
fountain in the yard of the castle of prince 
Donaueschingin, iri Haden, 2050 feet above 
the level of tlm sea (Ion. 10°IKK 15'' K., lat. 
•17" 58' N.), near which the united jvuters 
receive the" name of Danube. After its 
.".unction with the lller, above Tim, it be¬ 
comes navigable, being from 8 to 12 feet 
■Jeep, rims through the kingdom of Bava- 
ria, then from Ktigelharfs/cll to Orsovvu 
;(»14 miles), through Austria, and finally 
through Turkey, until it falls into the 
Black sojL, after a course of 1517 miles, 
and after having received BO navigable 
rivers and IK) other streams. It discharges 
itself through five mouths, railed Kili, 
■Saline , Kedrillo , Portessa and 1st me a fio- 
gust. The first is the chief and the deep¬ 
est outlet, and is now within the domin¬ 
ions of Russia, since Bessarabia (q. v.) 
was ceded to this power by the Turks. 
The fourth and titlh mouths are likewise 
navigable. The Danube discharges so 
much water into the Black sea, that the 
addition is perceptible in the latter, even 
'it the distance of 4(5 miles. Its current 
embraces the waters of the Schvv ar/wald 
'the Black forest), the Bohincrvvald (the 
Bohemian forest), the Alps of Tyrol. Sti- 
iia, Ciirintliin and (farniola, and the Mor- 
'achian, Carpathian and Bulgarian nioiin- 
•ains. Tlie vvhirl|Hiots have lieen render¬ 
ed less dangerous by the labor of man in 
s h riiumy and Hungary,but the shallows of 
Orsovva, and the tyrannical restrictions of 
the Turkish government, obstruct the sub¬ 
sequent navigation. Many species of fish 
are taken in the river. The most known 
is the sturgeon. From the times of the 
Romans, through the period of the middle 
ages, down to the time of Napoleon, the 
shores of the Danube have been the scene 
of momentous conflicts. At Flm, the 
navigation of this river begin.-, and is 
continued to its month in five divisions, 
occasioned by political separations— -fi’oin 
.Him to Ratisbon, the.iice to Vienna, thence 
to Pest, thence to Belgrade, thence to 
Galacz and Kilianova, where the river 
empties itself. The navigation is almost 
entirely downward”, without the .aid of 
sails or oars. Such vessels as move 
against the stream tire drawn by horses, 
five tons Iteing allowed for each horso; if 
the river is not swollen. As the greater 
part of the vessels are only calculated to 


, flout down, mid then to he sold as wood, 
they- are, of course, little 1 tetter than rafts. 
The cortgress of Vienna, in 1H15, declared 
the navigation of all the German rivers 
free; but this freedom does not as yet ex¬ 
ist, and tlie custom lines of Wurfemlierg 
Bavaria atul Austria prevent the naviga¬ 
tion of the Danube from attaining the ex¬ 
tent which it .would easily reach if left 
free. From France, many floods are sent, 
to Him, and from thence to Turkey. \t 
Pest, about 8000 vessels and rails arrive 
annually. Austria subjects the navigation 
of the river ly very oppressive restrictions. 
Thus the boatmen from Ratislion are on¬ 
ly allowed to go to Vienna ; and they arc 
•only allowed to take from thence wine. 
In Vienna, these boatmen an* incorporated, 
tfhnrlemagne entertained the grand idea 
of uniting the Rhine and Danube, by a ca¬ 
nal between the Altinnhl and the Maine, 
near Nuremberg. If the navigation were 
free, 1 he introduction of steam-boats would 
make it increase with a rapidity equal to 
that of the Mississippi. (8ee Devil's It nil .) 

Daciine; a daughter of the river-god 
Pencils, In-loved by' Apollo, by whoso con¬ 
trivance her lover, Leucippus, was slain. 
The nymph, deal’ to the suit of the god, 
and flying from him, besought the earth 
to swallow her up. According to some, 
she besought her father or Jupiter to pro¬ 
tect her. Her prayer was heard ; tbr, at 
the moment when Apollo was about to 
encircle her in his arms, her flitrlit vv as 
suddenly arrested, her leet look root in the 
earth, her arms became branches, and, in¬ 
stead of the nymph. Apollo embraced a 
laurel, which was thenceforth consecraleij 
to him.— -Daphne, was al.-o the name of a 
daughter of Tiresias. She was priestess 
in the temple of’ Delphi.—A grove near 
Antioch was likewise so called. 

Dvi'iiMN ; the hitter principle of Daph¬ 
ne . llphut. From the alcoholic infusion 
of the hark of this plant, the resin was 
separated by partial evaporation, and the 
remaining tincture, on being diluted w ith 
water and filtered, nflorded, on the addi¬ 
tion of acetate of lead, a yellow precipi¬ 
tate, from which kulphurcted hydrogen,, 
disunited the lead, and left tlie daphnin in 
small transparent crystals. They are hard, 
of a grayish color, a bitter taste: when 
heated, evaporate in acrid acid vapors ; 
and arc, sparingly soluble in odd, and 
but moderately so in boiling water. 

Daminis : the son of Mercury hy a 
nymph, educated among the nymphs, and 
celebrated in the Sicilian traditions as the 
author of Bucolic poetry, and also as a 
1 sir former on tlie shepherd’s pipe. Hu 
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pastured his kino. upon mount. /Etna. 
The nymph F.chcnais, who loved tin? 
youth, threatened liim with blindness if 
"he should love another; hut, being intox¬ 
icated with wine by the daughter of u Hi- 
i-ilian princcj, he forgot her warnings, and 
thus brought "upon himself the threatened. 
pimishmenl. Some say that In; died of 
grief: others,that the nymoh transformed 
him into u span*. All the nymphs be¬ 
wailed his death, and Memory raised him 
to the heavens. On the spot, where lie 
died flowed a fountain, at which the Si¬ 
cilians afterwards performed yearly sacri¬ 
fices. 

Dahci.t, John ; an eminent French 
physician and chemist, horn, ill 1 / 'id, at* 
Dniiazit, in (iiiicnne. lie preferred the 
study of medicine to that of the law; ip 
consef|tienee of which, hating (icon d'p- 
■•urded hy Iliss father, lie was obliged to 
'each Larin for hi* support, while pursu¬ 
ing his studies at ISnrricaitv. lie accom¬ 
panied the celeiirati d .Moiitesi[ili'-u to 

Paris in 17l‘2, and remained with him lilt 
Ins death as a literary a-si-tant. lie after¬ 
wards devoted himself to elieniislrv, and 
went to tiYrinanv, in l/.'ii, with the eonnt 
,!e 1 antra gua is, and % isiti d I he min- — of the 
Hail/., in llanmer. t hi file rc-aoratiou 
of peace, they applied themselves In tech¬ 
nical chemistry, especially to tin* improve¬ 
ment of the niann.'ae'mv of pmcelain. 

I htre>>t made many cyperiinents with this 
lew, of w Inch lie drew up an account in 
several memoirs pr> senmd io ilie .leadem> 
of sciences, in 1/iid and ITUs'. Ho tried 
the effect of tire on the variola- Kinds of 
earths, and di iiinuslratcd the rumlm-lioil • 
ay of the diamond ; on w 1 1 i ■ * I < subject.- ic 
inv-vitteri manoii-s to the academy in 
1770. In 177-1, lie travelled ini r the!'y r- 

-■i:ces, to study lie iooloay of' those 
iiiomilains, on which lie delivered a dis¬ 
course at the college ol" France, which 
was published in 177fi. < hi the death of 

Maciptcr, lie slieeeoded him as a liiflnher 
ot" tin' iieademy of seicnei s, and director 
ot‘ tile manufactory of S tn s |(e via-* 
afterwards appointed iuspee:or-getier;i! of 
the assay of coin, epd mspeeior of tit • 
(Johelin manuliielory. He made sever.I 
important chemical di-roycries, and eon- 
trihuted imn-h to the present improyed 
sttue of the science. During the reign of 
terror, his Ft IT* was preserved hy Fomvroy,, 
who procured the obliteration of his name 
front a list of persons destined by linlx-s- 
piciTt: to destruction. Hi- died in IHOl, at 
which period In- was a mouther of the in¬ 
stitute, and of the conservative senate. 

Dakckt, John I’eter Joseph, an execl- 

vnju tv. li 


lent practical chemist, horn at. Paris in 
17s’7, has very successfully applied the 
discoveries in his science to the promo¬ 
tion ol*French industry. Jlis lather, who 
•lied in 1H0I, in t!ic office of direr.tor-gen - 
< ml of tin; porcelain manufactory at Hey res, 
also distingui^Jied himself ins i\ practi¬ 
cal chemist ; and hi t grandfather was the 
eolohratod Uoucllc, the restorer of chem¬ 
istry in Franco, i buret entered early 
upou.his career, alter having laid the. 
foundation of his eininenee by tint study 
of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
In hi* ‘24th year, it, was made assay'd’ of 
the mint; and, alter introducing, among 
other discoveries, a new process Ibr the 
preparation of pnwd'-r on a largo scale.,lie 
made experiments on tin: addition of se’a- 
sidt in the manufacture, and essentially 
improved lite preparation of the. livdmte 
of the protoxide of barytes. These e\por- 
imottls led to tleyv discoveries res|»-eting 
i leetive allinill ; I ml the decoiujHisilioli of 
sea-salt was of the greatest iinportaitee, 
and eventually led ;•> the establishment 
of the mantiliiettnv ot" artificial natron 
(so l,j .. Among his other discovering, we 
may notice the i Mraefion of alkali front 
oli*"inut-, and the preparation of sugar 
from tin s.'iui-• material,and flu' extraction 
of jolly from hones hy means of an acid. 
The I,.-..-jiilal of Lout- at Paris is indebt¬ 
ed to him for die ovellojiT tiioting oil 
which la pot its hath' and oldlimeys, and 
forthe proees- which lie introduced for 
hf. aelitng tin linen of the hospitals. He 
also made anuria r discovery of great im¬ 
portance. vvit- roi,y he ohtained the pri/.e 
of tldtiU francs. which liuvrio hail provid¬ 
ed liirth-' discovery of the means of pro¬ 
tection agaiii't da Jim dust ofcpticksilvei, 
vvidrli iau! been so unhealthy to the gild¬ 
er.-. ! t-uvetV discovery completely attain¬ 

ed th ■ object, anil this branch of French 
in lii-try has since inert ased greatly in 
importance. He litis also oili-red a plan 
lbr pri serving rite health of those ron- 
i-i-rii'-iI in the manufacture of Prussian 
blue. 

ll.iiia.vMa.LK* are the four strong Cast¬ 
ries built oti the European and Asiatic 
coasts of l!ie Hellespont, opjtosilc to eae.it 
other, and eommaiuling that strait, which 
is about l‘2 leagues long, and called, from 
them, the sin lit iif t In Ihu'ilmu llvs. so tiiat 
they are looked upon as the key of t'nn- 
stanlinopje Their name is probably de¬ 
rived from the old city of Danlanuiu. 
The entrance In tho lhTlcs|>ont is defend- 
e< 1 «hy two castles, which arc called the 
niu.' civil It's, ItecuiLsc they wen built (sub¬ 
sequently to the two others. called the vhi 
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castles), in the middle of the I»tli century, 
under Abihamiticd IV, to allonl protection 
to the Turkish fleets against tiie Vene¬ 
tians. The distance of one from tl»e mit¬ 
er is about two miles and a quarter. Fottr 
hours’ siil iarther to the north lie the old 
castles, built ho Mohammed 11, immedi¬ 
ately after the conquest of Eonstnnfuioplc, 
which an' not more tlifui 1500 yards apart. 
Farther on still, the channel becomes nar¬ 
rower. ami, at an hour and a half’s sail 
inun the old castles, two promontories ap¬ 
pear suddenly,about 750 yards distnhl one 
from the other, and form that strait ren¬ 
dered famous liy Leander’s nightly visit to 
Hero, by Nerves’ bridge, anti by Solv¬ 
it urn's passage tqton a hare rath This is 
not provided with fortifications. If leads 
into the sea of Marmora, at tin- north¬ 
eastern end of which Ijcs Constantinople, 
the eapitul of the Ottoman empire, tqs- 
i>n another channel, which connects.the 
Hluck sea with the sen of Marmora. The 
iate lord llyron, in the month of March, 
1810, swam from the castle of Srstos in 
Europe, to the fort of Ahydos, in Asia, in 
■mmpany with lieutenanr F.kenliead, an 
English navalollieer, and mentions the leaf 
in his works with evident sati-liietion. The 
same feat has heeii rc|K‘uledly performed 
in modern times. The negligent Turks, 
conliding in the celebrity of tla* rustles of 
tlie Dardanelles, have taken so little care 
ro keep them in a state of defence, that in 
1770 they were completely in ruins, and 
upon the Asialie side there was but a -in¬ 
gle battery standing. and that half tilled 
with rubbish. Oil tlir20lli of July of dint 
year, when the squadron of the IS 11 -s-i.-i 11 
admiral J llphinsloue, consisting of three 
-hips of the line and four frigates, in pur¬ 
suit of two Turkish ships of the line, ap¬ 
peared before the tir-t rustles, the Turkish 
butteries, from want of ammunition, were 
obliged to cease firing, after one general 
di-charge of tla-ir ordnance, and Klphiu- 
stone sailed by without receiving more 
than ;i single-hot. Itiit, the otla-r ships 
not following' him, he contented Jtitnself 
with continuing his course, not minding 
fin; ’J'lirkish batteries. and east anchor ill 
the eliannel. From hence he returned to 
bis fleet,notwithstanding a contrary wind, 
with drums .and trumpets sounding, as 
much to conceal his own fear as to deride 
the weakness of the Ottomans. Warned 
by this ime.v|w:eted circumstance, ti„. 
Porte accepted the offer of baron Do Tott 
(i|. v.) to restore, the castles to their former 
condition; and he rendered them, ip a 
short time, impregnable. But the Turks 
were too indolent to preserv e them long in 


this condition; lor, iti 1798, Eton, an Eng¬ 
lishman, who was tor a considerable time 
resident in Turkey, in a description of this 
empire, declared that, at that time, it fleet 
might easily pass the Dardanelles. “ These 
etustles,”lie says, •* may lie Im-uicii down by 
batteries erected on shore, nr liy sen, front 
situations where the great artillery cannot 
hear tin ships. There are, oif each side 
of . the water/14 great guns, which tire 
granite halls. These guns' are of liras.-, 
with chambers, like mortars, 22 English 
fret long, and 28 inches diameter of the 
ISore. A gentleman who hits measured 
them since 1 did, says they arc only 2!5 
incites in diameter: one of us must have 
• made a mistake. They are very near the 
level of tlie surface of the witter, in airbed 

S il't-holes or embrasures, with iron door-. 

liit'li are opened only when they are to 
nc tired. 'Hie halls cross the water from 
side to side, as they are a little elevated. 
These monstrous cannon are not mount¬ 
ed, hut lie on the paved floor, with their 
breech against a wall. They rummi hi 
pointed, and the gunner must watt till tic- 
vessel lie intends to tire at is opposite lie 
mouth ; and they a it at leu-t hull' an horn 
in loading one of these guns." That tie- 
account is accurate there is no doubt, pot 
it is continued by admiral Duckworth, at 
Englishman, who, on tin- lihli of Felisi.- 
my, 1S(i7. vvi'h eight ships of the line and 
four frigates, together with 1irr--hip- and 

gill 1 -boats, otlei'led a pas-age through ti.< 
Dardanelles without loss, and appeared. 
Oil the next day, before <'ollstawtinopl. . 
vvliieli, till then, laid never seen an eta- 
toy's fleet. Their pre-cnee vv a-' intended 
to influence 1 In- negotiations then in prog¬ 
ress, lull was of little avail, for the Tnvl 
during (lie course of the diseu-sious, mah 1 
the direction of the French amha.-sadei 
8* bastinui, were zealously employed m 
fonily ing ('oii-laiilinoplc and repairing tie- 
ca.-ties ot the Dardanelles ; so that Duck¬ 
worth, on the 2d of .March, could not n 
turn vvilhoiil lo-s, e.. according to i 1 i 
own conies-ion. If he had remained eight 
days later, his return would have been at 
together impossible. -The new rasfli s an 
much le.-s strong than the old ones, which * 
are generally understood w hen the Dar¬ 
danelles simply are spoken of The latter 
are railed (Jlninn Kalix.ii (said to mean 
jioltriy rtlxlhx. from a pottery near them), 
or, more elegantly, Sufhtnri Kn/ixxi. The 
new castle on the Asiatic side is called 
Koum or ra.ilIf in tlie xtuul, fiom the 

character of the shore in that place. In 
the immediate vicinity of Koum Kale, 
the ruins of the Trend are, liy the common 
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opinion of travollors at the present day, 
suppose 1 *! to l«o found. The old castle, on 
the Asiatic side, is the residence of the 
governor of tin: four castles, anil at this 
place there is an ill-hnilt hut considerable 
Turkish city, culled Vhana Ktilissi. The 
environs of "this town arc lienutiful, partic¬ 
ularly a fine promenade of plane-trees on 
the banks of the Khodius, s|pposed to he 
one of the nine Homeric rivers which de- 
■seeiid from mount liltu ; The.oldcastle <ut 
the Asiatic side is poorly defended on the 
land quarter, and might easily be surpris¬ 
ed hy a small force disembarked above or 
below. Large quantities of marble halls, 
tnaile from ill*- ruins of the city of the 
Troad, are piled up for use in the eonrts 
of the fortress. A ponderous shot of this 
kind, whieli struck one of the masts of/ 
admiral Duckworth's ship, was brought 
home hy that otliccr, aiul made the pedes¬ 
tal of a table. So lirmly persuaded are 
the Turks that these castles are impregna¬ 
ble, that they believed the governor was 
bribed hy admiral Duckworth, and be¬ 
headed him accordingly. t'ommodore 
liainbridge,in the American frigate (Jeorge 
\\ usliiugtuu, passed the Dardtmelles,under 

• ■over of die smoke iif a ..-dun-, in Februa¬ 
ry , I £01. 'This is the only American ship 
of war that ever passed tliis strait. 

Dariiam <, die prop'll i tor of tiie Tro¬ 
jan kings, and :!»■ son ol' Jupiter and 
t.lcctra, the damrliier of Atlas, emigrated 
from Samotliracc (according to other.-, 
from \readia, Crete, iVe.). and settled in 
1’hrygia, in the country which was after¬ 
wards called '/'rims. Here lie limit a 
city, which, from him, was called Ifnrilii- 
nwii or Dun/anim. i4y I'ateia, the daugh¬ 
ter of 'I’eucer, who laid previously emi¬ 
grated hither from Attiea, lie laid a son, 
calleil Hrirhthomus. Mis deseeiidants are 
called, hy the poets, Diiritiininns. It lias 
heeii lately supposed, that this is the name 
of ail Arcadian tribe, whose history is 
related in the table of Dardamis. 

Duin a,or II uu ihiii ((bnintry <;/’ Ftmr ); 
a considerable kingdom of Central Africa, 

• •oeiipyinga large portion ofthe wide inter¬ 
nal between Abyssinia afltl liornou, the most 
e-istero part of \igritia. It is ditlienlt to li.v 
its limits, as it is known to ns almost solely 
by the journey of Air. lSrowne, one ofthe 
lonst enterprising of modern travellers. 

< hi the cast, it Inis Kordotim, aild the 
country of the Shillux, whieli separate it. 
from Seminar and Abyssinia ; on the west, 
Berpio, which divides it from Itcghcnno 
and ■ Honn hi ; while the repons to the 
south are occupied hy barbarous nations, 
extending to and inhabiting the Mountains 


I ; 

of the Moon.. With respect to its climate, 
productions; the animals it contains, ami 
also the manners ef its inhabitants, and 
its government, it nearly resembles other 
countries in Africa. The jteojjle are seini- 
harliarous; their government is a despot¬ 
ism, and tlioir occupation chiefly agricul¬ 
ture. The mechanical arts are at a low 
ebb, and their houses are rudely con¬ 
structed of clay, with a coating of plaster, 
and with proportionality scanty accommo¬ 
dations. Its commerce is extensive.. The 
grand,intercourse is with Egypt, and is 
carried on entirely hy the African system 
of caravans. There is no regular caravan, 
„as between i’ez/aii and Cairo. The mo¬ 
tions of that from Fur are extremely un¬ 
certain, and-two, or even three years 
sometimes elapse w itliout one. The cara¬ 
van going to Egypt consists often of ‘2000 
camels and 1000 men. Among the ex¬ 
ports, the most important are slaves, male 
and female, taken in flic Negro countries 
to the south ; camels, ivory, the horns, 
teeth and hide of the rhinoceros and hip¬ 
popotamus. ostrich feathers, gum, pimen¬ 
to, ]Kirroqiicts in abundance, and a small 
quantity of white copper. The imports 
are extremely various, comprising heads 
ol" all soils, toys-gktss, arms, light cloths 
ol" d'lifercnt kinds, chiefly made in Egypt, 
with some of French ma'nulhotiiro. red 
Ihirhary caps, small carpels,silks, wrought 
and unwrought shoes, and a considerable 
quantity of writing paper, ’fhe Darfoor 
people submit their daughter* to excision. 
They are Mohammedans, hut, in spite of 
the prophet, much given to intoxicate 
themselves with a certain leverage called 
iiu rissuft. I ulimitcd polygamy is allowed, 
and the nearest relationship is no obstacle 
to marriage. Fathers, often marry their 
daughter.-, and brothers their sisters. The 
army is calculated at 70,000 own. The 
soldiers endure thirst and fatigue with un¬ 
common patience. 

D.vitiv, or Dr.itiA, signifies ritir, ill die 
Tartar languages ; as Kizil-llaria, rul- 
rivtr. 

Hauikn: a post-tovyn of < .Yorgia, capi¬ 
tal of .M’Jntosh county, oil the north and 
principal channel of the Alatam.iJia, near 
its entrauee into St. riimon’s.souiul, 02 
mik’s from tin- bur, tfi S. S. \Y. Savannah. 
185 S. F.. Millcdgeville Ion. S’I 37 \V.: 
lat. 31° 23' X.; population in J£*27. ac¬ 
cording to Hierwood, only 500. It stands 
on a high, sandy bluff, and contains a 
court-house, a jail, an academy, a lYesby - 
tcritui meeting-house, a hank and a prirst- 
ilig-oflicc. It is a place of considerable 
trade in cotton. At the bar, there are but 
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14 foot of water, so that large viwdn can- 
not conn? up to the i>>wn ; lmttheoltstme- 
• tions to tin' navigation tye expected, befom 
long, to lie removed. iliat Darien may Ik* 
accessible to largo ships, and become the. 
emporium of the fertile country watered 
by die Oakmitlgee and Oconee, branches 
of the Matamaha. % i 

Dariky, (*eat' ok ; on tne coast of the 
province of Darien ; ‘ill leagues from \.to 

5., and !> from K. to \V. Several.rivers 
flow into it, the largest of which is the 
Atrato. The coast is full of shorn and 
inaccessihle shoals, and only towards the 
west and souili tirt' there tit plttces tbr dis¬ 
embarking. Tin* limits of the gulf are 
sometimes extended tothe sea that washes 
the shores of the provinces olT'anatita and 
Darien. 

Darikv, Istumi’s or: a neck of land, 
which unites North and Snilh America, 
composed of flu* provinces of Panama and 
Vemgua, •which belong to the republic, of 
Colombia. It lies in the ibrin of a cres¬ 
cent, altout the great bay of Panama on 
tin* south, and having the unlf of Mexico 
on the north. It is .‘500 miles long, and 
generally about 00 wide, but, xx In i.* nar¬ 
rowest, iH’txveen the ports ol‘ Porto Uello 
and Panama, only '•}?. This pait is some¬ 
times ciilled the iMhmvxpf Pmutmit. Thu 
country hero Ls made up of sickly valleys 
and stupendous momitains. which seem 
»•> Ij>* placed as ciernid barriers between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, which 
can be distinctly sect) ai the .-.nine time 
from the summits. These mountains 

1.. r<: liirliid the idea of a canal: but. by go¬ 
ing to latitude PF N., ;iud joining the head 
of tlic. take Nicaragua to :i small river 
xvliiclt runs into the Pacific on tin, and 
forming a canal 530 miles long, through a 
low, level country, a commuuicaliou be¬ 
tween the.fxxo seas becomes practicable. 

Daiiii s ; the nttme of several Persian 
kings, or, according to some writers, tin* 
royal tilItt itself. Among the most distin¬ 
guished individuals of this name, are—1. 
Darius, the fourth king of Persia, the son 
of Ilystaspt.s, satrap of lYrsis. lb: joined 
the conspiracy against the Pscudo-pbner- 
dis, who had p.assessed liiniself of the Per¬ 
sian throne. After the conspirators had 
succeeded in getting rid of the usurper, 
they agreed to meet early the nt xt morn¬ 
ing, on horseback, and to appoint him 
king, whose horse should neigh first after 
sdnrise. The groom of Darius, apprized 
of this project, led his master’s horse, in 
the night, with a mare, to the appointed 
place, and, in ronsetjueuee of this strata¬ 
gem, the horse of Darius neighed lirst the 
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next morning*. Darius was, therefore, 
saluted king, and the nation approved the 
choice. His reign was marked by mam 
important exeats. Tin*, city of Babylon 
revolted, partly on account of burdensome 
ini|iositious of tribute, and partly because 
tin: royal residence, undci Fyrus, bad been 
transferred from thence to Susa. Darius 
besieged the <yty nearly two years x\ab¬ 
out success, and was on the point of aban¬ 
doning the siege, when Zopx tils, one of 
his generals, by a heroic sacrifice, plart •! 
the city in his possession, 'flic mode xv:*s 
this: lie dull dated himself in tin* me 
shocking manner, and tied to the Male 5. 
nians, pretending to them that he ie d 
soil bred this cruel treatment from Darin-, 
and that he wished for vengeance. Tie- 
KLaliy Ionian.- gave him a command : art 1, 
alter mailt successful sallies, by which j.o 
gained their eonlidenee, they intrusted 
to him tin* charge of the whole city. wined 
he immediately surrendered to Darius. 
After the subjection of Baby loti, l.-irh:.- 
utiderlook an expedition, with an tinny ef 
700,0(10 men, against tin* Scythian- out!,-* 
Danube {.“»l-l B. ('.), who eutietd him -e 
far into their inhospitable country, by the:- 
pivtrndcd flight, that lie sttiveedeii xx i:I. 
ilitiiculiy in extricating liitu-i If and Id- 
tinny, alter .-tillering gretit lu-i Brav¬ 
ing a part of hi- forces, under'!** r ( .m- 
niand nfMeg.-iby in 'I 'trace, le eniiijite; 
that cotiniry :md Mticcdonia, l,e r< turned 
with the rcmnit.der to Asia, to n emit at 
Sardis. Tic next turned his arm-jiu'au..- - 
the Indians, pail of whom he suhjected 
(.70S P,. In the year 701 |i. (*.,'a ui- 

tmbance jit .Vaxos, in xvliiclt the Persians 
had taken part, occasioned a revolt of the 
Ionian cities, w Inch the Athenian- en¬ 
deavored to promote, hut which was 
pressed by tin* capture and piuii-hiiient. f 
(Miletus, ill lilt!. To revenge himself 
upon the Athenians, Darios .-' tit .Me.fd:- 
niits with an finny, by the way of Thrt.ee 
and Macedonia, agniu-t CJreere, and (■.-•- 
pitred a licet to make a d. .-cent upon 
roasts. But bis ships were scattered a.'al 
destroyed bv a storm, in doubling me,:;!>t 
Athos, and the ai!i*v was almo.-t entirely, 
cut to pieces bv the Thracians, Dari'..-, 
how ever, collected at nit her army of700.('(.'ll 
men, and fitted out a second fleet of’ 000 
ships. Naxos waseoiH|ttered,and Ktctria, 
in Fuhoca, sacked. 'I’beitcc tic army, 
under Dalis and Ariaplu rues, proceeded 
to Attica, and was led, by Hippins, to the 
plains of Marathon. The Athenians had, 
in vain, besought assistance from their 
neighbors, and were obliged to depend 
upon their own resources alone. 'I bey 




marched forth, 10,000 strong, under tlx; 
command of JVliltiades, to moot tin; Pcr- 
army, ami, animated liy tlx* reflection 
that they were lighting lor freedom and 
their country, obtained a complete victory 
i H. < 4P0\ Darius now determined to 

take the command of a new army in 
person, hilt was prevented Jpy domestic 
trouhlcs, and died U. <-JH5. This prince 
did much to improve the internal admin¬ 
istration of his kingdom. In the year 
50H B. ( '.. he sent his admiral Scyla.x to 
explore the fixer Indus, anil lie cnconr- 
aired commerce and arts hy useful institu¬ 
tions and law.-. His successor Wa- Xerxes, 
(q. x.)—M. Darius ill, surnamed (■' ntloin- 
mias, son of Arsancs and r\x sigamhis, and 
great-grandson of Darin- II, or Orbits 
,'who reigned from 4M l to 40-1 15. ('.), \v;is 
the IMtli and Iasi king of Persia, lie 
ascended the throne 15. (’. J5HB, w liuli the 
kingdom had been weakened In. luxury, 
and the tyranny of the satraps under his 
mvdecessors, and could not resist the ut- 
tacksof a powerful invader. Such xxas Al¬ 
exander of .Maccdon : and the a run, which 
was sent against him hy Darius, xx.is totally 
routed, on t.lie hanks of the (• milieus, ill 
Asia .Minor. Darius then adxaneed, with 
KlO,(Hit) soldiers, to the plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia. The (irerian mercenaries adxiscd 
him to await the enemy here, as the lex el 
country would enahle him to draw out his 
»'orees to adx.aiilajre ; hut Darius hastened 
forxxard to meet \le\under in the immn- 
iiuous ('ilieia. Curtins describes the 
splendor of his inarch. Darius was a 
-ecoml time totally routed, near the I— u-, 
J5. C. JCC5. lie himself escaped, under 
cover of tin- night, to the mountains. His 
mother, his wile, and three of his children, 
fell into the hands of the conqueror, who 
treated them xx it h great generosity. Alex¬ 
ander loaded 7000 camels xxith the spoil 
taken here and at Damascus. Darius xxas 
so liir from briny discouraged hy lliese de¬ 
feats, that, he xvrote a haughty letter to Al¬ 
exander, in which hr oili-red him a ransom 
tortile prisoners, and invited him to a new 
•■flgagemrnl, or, it' lie dill not choose that, 
granted him permission to retire into Ma¬ 
cedonia. Alexander then laid siege to 
Tyro, on xvhich Darius wrote him another 
letter, oti'ering him noi only the title of 
king, which lie had hclbro refused to do, 
hut also 10,(KlO talents ransom, and all the 
countries of Asia as far as the Euphrates, 


estimate at 1,000,000 men. He led his 
forces from Bahyloji to Nineveh, while 
Alexander xvas encamped on the hanks of 
the Tigris. Thy two armies met between 
Arhelaand tinugnmeln, and, after a bloody 
engagement, Darius was compelled to seek 
safety in flight (.‘{.'51 ,1 C.). Alexander 
took possession of his capital, Susa, cap¬ 
tured lVrsepolis, and reduced all Persia. 
Darius meanwhile arrived at Kchatana, in 
Media, when* he had another army of 
.‘50,000 ^iii'ii, among whom xvere 4000 
(ireeks, win, remained true to the end, 
he.-ides 1000 slinyer- and B000 home, 
l oimiiatiiled hy Besses, the governor of 
liartriu. With these he wished to march 
against the conqueror, byr a conspiracy 
'of N’aha/.anes and J5es-u- frustrated his 
plan. ’J'lie magnanimous prince would 
not en-dit the report of the conspiracy, 
xvhich readied’ his ears, and, at the same 
lime, nhserxed that his death could not he 
premature, if his subjects considered him 
unworthy of life. The traitors sum a tier 
took possession ol' his person, and carried 
him, in ■■bains, to Baetna. Here lie refused 
to accompany them any farther, and they 
traii-lixed him with their javelins, and left, 
him to his tale. A Macedonian, named 
Polyst rains, saxv the chariot of Darius, and, 
as he was drinking at a neighliorinif tiuni- 
tain, heard the yroan- of a dx ing person. 
Ih.- approached the chariot, and found the 
king in the ayonies of death. Darius beg¬ 
ged tor some water, on receiving which 
he requested Poly stratus to thank Alexan¬ 
der, in Ins name, for the generosity with 
xvhich lie had treated the captive prin¬ 
cesses. Scarcely had Darius expired, 
xx'lien Alexander cami* up. He melted into 
tears at the siyhl of the corpse, caused it 
to lie embalmed, and sent it to Sysigam- 
his. that it might he deposited hy tiio side 
of the other Persian tnonarehs. Danes 
diixd (d.'{l) 15. <’.) in the 50th year of hi- 
aye, xxith tin 1 reputation of a humane, 
pcaectiil and just sovereign. 

Dahxistaht, capital and residence of 
the grand-duke of Iles-e-Darmstadt, has 
I M/P houses (among xvhich are 5B public 
hiiildings) and MO.(KM) inhabitants, mostly 
l.nthcrans, exclusive of the garrison. It is. 
of course, the -eat of the highest authori¬ 
ties,anil of a court of appeal; has a muse¬ 
um, library (with 1H),000 volumes), draxxing- 
sehool, gymnasium, an opera-house, the¬ 
atre, e. The liotisi* in xvhich the -o) 


together with his daughter Slntira in mar- diers are drilled is .‘{I'd feet long, 157 feet 
riage. Tliese propositions, however, were wideband S.‘5 feet high; so that a traxel- 
11riavailing. Alexander subjected ligvpt, ler remarked that tin; drilling-house was 
and Darius found himsrlfonre mnrcohlig- larger than the iliieliy, Lai. Ml V; 

ed to colloid an armv. xvhich most writers Ion. 8' 1 BP IP' I’,. 
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Darmstaht. or Usssk-Darmstaht. 
(See Hesse.) 

Dartmoor; an Vxtcnsivc, rugged, 
mountainous tract in F.itglund, in tin; 
western part of Devonshire, usually railed 
the forest of Dartmoor, hut at present hav¬ 
ing no appearance <V a ibrest, except what 
is afforded by an assemblage of dwarf 
oaks, intermixed with ash and willow; 
reaching from Brent S., to t kikhqpipton 
N., 20 miles, and 5 to hr wide, and occu¬ 
pying 5:5,611 aeres: in all which spare is 
no town, and only 2 villages. HeiV is a 
large prison, where many prisoners of war 
are frequently confined. 

Dartmouth : a seaport town of king- 
land. enmity of ih-von, situaled near the 
continence of tie- river Dart with the Brit¬ 
ish eJianne!. It has a good harbor, with 
deep wafer, defend* d by a ensile and two 
platforms of motion. Ti e chief oeeupa- 
tioir of tin.' inhabitants eiinsists in the 
Newfoundland and other lislieries, where- 
in alwmt 350 vessels are engaged. I tart- 
month is a borough. sending two nietnhers 
to pariitiiiieiit. The entrance to the har¬ 
bor is defended by a castle. Population, 
4185. 30 miles .8. Kxet.-r. 

Dartmouth Hni.i.v.r.j-;. {fee Hanover, 

,V. //.) 

Daku, Pierre Antoine Noel I In mo, 
count, a peer of 1"ranee, and one of tic 
ablest French statesmen of the school of the 
revolution and Napoleon, wa~ horn in the 
year 1767, at .Montpellier. I le commenced 
his military career in Ins ltitli year, alter 
having received an e\ei Unit eduealion. 
At the breaking out of the revolution, ho 
adopted its prite-iples, like other young 
men of talent. Hi 1 never relinquished ids 
poetical and literary pursuits, even in the 
ramp, amidst the most unenngenial labors. 
-His reputation a.-, a poet was estahlislied 
by his masterly translation of lloraee. 
The t?rst edition atipeared in 1800. About 
the same time, .appeared his- t'h eipiitie, or 
Theory of Lit-rury deputation ■ a poem 
full of elegance and animation: The 
penetrating eye of Napoleon soon distin¬ 
guished him from the multitude, and 
showed him p« .-nliar favor, while Darn 
attached himself, with unbounded zee I, to 
that extraordinary man. lie wan intrust¬ 
ed with the mo-l important affair-, and 
exertited these trusts with fidelity to the 
interest of France and the emperor, by 
which he drew upon himself the hatred 
of the opposite party'. This is particularly 
evlHont in his administration us geiAmd 
infendant, in 1805, 1800 and 180!), in 
Austria and Prussia. While in tie* coun¬ 
cil of state, Dam was considered the mo.-t 


Miligent and laborious member of that 
liody except the emperor. There were few 
important posts in the higher departments 
of the. administration which lie did not 
fill: and the first restoration found him 
in possession of the port-folio of the de¬ 
partment of war. Bltielier displayed his 
enmity to him by sequestering^ his estate 
at Men Ian; ffut this measure was imme¬ 
diately reversed by the allied monarchs. 
In 1818, Darn was called to the. ehamlie- 
of peers by Louis Will. In 18(15, !><• 
was ehoseti a member,of the national in¬ 
stitute. Not having been called In tiny 
other public post idler tin* restoration, Darn' 

• devoted himself particularly to historical 
studies; and we are. indebted to him for 
two important works—the Life of Stilly 
and the History of Venice. The last o*' 
these is one of the most important pro¬ 
ductions of modern literature in the de¬ 
partment of history. It appeared, i:. 
I8U), in seven volumes; second edition, 
in 18-21, in eight volumes, and the thin; 
edition in 1825. As a memlier of the 
chamber ol'peers. Darn was one of tb< 
most zealous defenders of the principles 
introduced by the revolution, lie died 
near the end of 1826. 

Dvuwiv, F.rasinns, a physician and 
poet, was horn at F.Iton, near Newark. 
Nottinghamshire, Dee. 12, 1721. lie w;i- 
educated at <'tnnhridge, took his doctor's 
degree at F.dinburgli, and eommeneed 
his praetiee as a phy-ieian :it Litcldield. 
In .1781, he made himself Known as a 
poet by tbe publication of his Botanii 
Harden. This poem consists of two 
parts, in the first of which the audio” 
treats of the. economy of vegetables, an. 1 
in tbe second of what lie calls The. I,over, 
of the I'lants, being a ,-orl of allegorical 
exposition of the sexual system of Lin- 
ineus. The ingenuity anil novelty of 
much of the personification, and stilt 
more the brilliant and figurative diction in 
which it is convoyed, rendered this pro¬ 
duction very popular tor a time ; but it' 
imvarying polish, wiuif of light and shade, 
and of human interest, rapidly reduced its, 
rt ptitatioff. To this result, the pleasant 
ridicule of Mr. Fivre’s Loves of the Tri¬ 
angles, also, in no .-mail degree, contribu¬ 
ted. In 171K5.doctor Darwin published the 
jir.- t volume of his Zo-inomiet, or the Laws 
of Organic Lite, 4to., which work i xeited 
great expectation from the known origi¬ 
nality of the author, it teaches tha. all 
animated nature, as men, beasts, and 
vegetables, takes its origin from single 
living filaments, susceptible- of irritation, 
which is tht; agent that pots tliHrit in m«- 
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tion. This doctrine was refuted by Urowti 
and several other writers, and, being found¬ 
ed on a mere assumption, rapidly fol-, 
lowed .the' litre of all such systems. The 
second volume, which completed the 
author’s plan, was printed in 17!Hi. In 
J801, lie. jmhlishcd his P!n/tolo<ria, or Phi¬ 
losophy of Agriculture mul dardening. 
Various papers in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions arc likewise from the pen of doc¬ 
tor Darwin, who died suddenly, April 18, 

, 1807, leaving behind him the character of 
an able man, of considerable fceecntricity, 
both in opinion and conduct. The bias 
of his politics, atul the tendency ol his the¬ 
ories to materialism, excited a powerful 
feeling against him. which much exag¬ 
gerated his peculiarities. 11 is .-on. / 

Harm i',f 'harles,dcserv cs to he noticed 
for discovering, while studying at Edin¬ 
burgh,' a tot lor distinguishing pus from 
mucus, for which the’ gold medal was 
assigned him by the. university. 'This 
promising young limn died during his 
studies, at Edinburgh, in :\lny, 17/8. 

Dascukoci-, Catharim: Komalinwua, 
princess of. '1’his celebrated lady, de¬ 
scended from the noble family of Woron- 
7otf, and the early friend and coiilidanl of 
tin* empress (’athaiinc, was horn ill 17 11, 
and became a widow at 18 years ol age. 
She endeavored to ellcct the accession of 
Catharine to the throne, hilt, at the same 
time, was in liivor of a eoiistitulional 
limitation of the imperial p.nver. In a 
military dress, and on horseback, she 
led a body' of troops ro the presence of 
Catharine, an ho placed herself at their 
head, and precipitated her husband front 
the throne. Till! request, of the princess 
Dasehkoff to reee'nc the command ol" the 
imperial regiment of guards, was refused. 
8he did not long remain about the, person 
of Catharine. Study became her favorite 
employment. f'Yoni the Creek and Un¬ 
man authors she. laid acquired the high 
spirit of antiquity. After her return from 
abroad, in 1787, she was made director of 
the academy' of sciences, and presidei/t of 
the newly e-tiiblishj-d Russian academy. 
She .w rote much in the Russian language ; 
among oilier productions, some comedies. 
She also actively promoted the publica¬ 
tion of the dictionary of the Russian 
academy. Her death took place in 1810, 
at .Moscow. * 

Datakia ; the papal chancery tit Rome, 
from which till hulls (q. v.) are issued. It 
lias its name from the common subscrip¬ 
tion, Dahi in apnd Suin'! nm Pi tram, that is 
iri the Vatican. (See P>‘ri,i, Papal.) 

Date (l.aliu, iliihun, given) ; that ad- 
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dition to a writing, which specifies the 
tiiiv* when it was executed. Under the 
Roman emperors^this-word was used to" 
signify the day on which the hearers of 
the imperial despatches to the provinces 
received them, or that on which they de¬ 
livered them. It w*s also used in docu¬ 
ments in the time of the French Mero¬ 
vingian kings. 

Date ; the fruit of the date palm, a tree, 
of the natural order palma-, inhabiting 
the north of Africa, from Morocco to 
Egypt, Syria, l'ersiu, the Levant and In¬ 
dia. and which is-also cultivated in Italy 
and Spain. Dalis form the principal 
nutriment of the inlufhitunts of some of 
tlu* above countries, and are tin important 
article of commerce. Tins fruit is an 
o\ul, soli, llesliy drupe, having a Aery 
lull'd stone, with a longitudinal furrow nti 
one side, and, when livsli, possesses a de¬ 
licious perfume and taste. • Dales ate su¬ 
gary, very nourishing, wholesome, and 
require no preparation : hilt when dried, 
and a little old. as they usually are when 
imported into Kuropc and the f. Slates, 
they are not much esteemed, and are little 
used in the countries where they groAV 
The best fruits have firm tledi of a yellow 
color. They are varied, however, by cul¬ 
ture, in si/.e and shape: some varieties are 
very large, succulent, and without stones. 
The inhabitants of Tunis and several 
other countries, every year, journey in 
crowds, into Rileiiiilgerii) to procure dates. 
The bunches, weighing from 70 to 7."» 
pounds, when of good quality, nr.' sold at 
li’om tit) to 80 cents each. Cattle and 
grain are received in exchange. Almost 
every part of this valuable tree is convert¬ 
ed to some use. The wood is very land, 
almost incorruptible, and is used lor build¬ 
ing. The leaves, after being macerated 
in Wiiter, become supple, and are manu- 
liicimvd into hats, mats anil baskets. The 
pi tinles alliinl libivs from which cordage 
is made. The nuts, after being burnt, are 
Used by the Chinese, in the composition 
of India ink. Palm wine is made from 
the trunk. For this purpqse. the leaves 
are cut oil", mid a circular incision made a 
little below the summit of the tri e, then a 
deep vertical -fissure, and a vase is place! 
below to 'veeive the juice, which is pro¬ 
tected from evaporation. The date palm 
is a majestic tree, rising (10 feet atul up¬ 
wards; the trunk is straight, simple, scaly, 
elegantly divided by rings, and crow tied 
nl the summit by a tuft of very long pen¬ 
dent leaves. Tin 1 leaves are I'd or 17 fiu-t 
long, composed of alternate narrow loli- 
oles, folded lougilAdinally. Tin- maleau-l 
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female flowers are upon different trees. 
The fruit, is disposed in 10 or 12 very long 
pendent hunches. The time palm is re¬ 
produced from the roots, or from shoots, 
or by planting the axil of the leaves in 
the earth, which is the most approved 
mode, as female plank may lie selected, 
while a few males, scattered here and 
there, are sufficient, tltue is taken to 
water them frequently, and to protect 
them from the rays of the sun till they* 
have taken root. Plants raised by this 
method will hear fruit. in live or t-iv 
years, while tin- those raised from the seed, 
15 or 20 years are required. IVhen the 
male plant is in hloom, the pollen is eol- 
leeted and seuttered liter the female 
tlowept. Knelt female produees 10 or 12 
hunches every year, which, when gathered, 
are hung up in a dry plaee until so inueh 
of their moisture is etajiorated as to allow 
of their being packed. Dales, in general, 
are of a yellowish color: hut some an* hlaek, 
some white, and others hrown : some, also, 
are sweet, and others hitter. The time of 
planting is early in the spring. Situa¬ 
tions abounding in springs are selected, the 
trees are placed 15 or 20 feet apart, and 
a little trench is dug at the root of each, 
which is tilled with water at pleasure, hy 
means of channels c\.*a\ated in the s:jnd. 
The Arabs pretend that they attain the 
age of 200 or 000 years. This valuable 
tree would undoubtedly succeed in the 
southern parts of the I . States. The 
wood, though of spongy texture, is em¬ 
ployed fertile beams and rafters of houses, 
and lor implements of husbandry, which 
are said to he vcry durable. The pith of 
the young trees is eaten, as well as the 
young and tender leaves. A considera¬ 
ble traliie. is carried on in these leaves, 
which, under the name of palms , are sent 
to Italy, to he used in the grand religious 
ceremonies of Palm Sunday. In Persia, 
an ardent spirit i.- distilled from the li-iiil : 
and, in many plan s, the stoics are ground 
to make oil, and the paste that is left i- 
given as food to cattle and sheep. 

Ditholitk; a sperie- in mineralogy 
found massive and cry.-lalli/ed in the 
form, of oblique rhombic prisms, which 
are often much mnditinj hy secondary 
planes. It has a shining, resinous lustre : 
is of a white, greenish or yellowi-li-wbin- 
color, and translucent, lie fere the blow¬ 
pipe, it melts with intumescence. It con¬ 
sists, according to Klaproth, of :t«i.5 of si-- 
lcx, .'15 of lime, ill of horacic acid, tun! I, 
of water; and' hence is sometimes denomi¬ 
nated a sili'iovs boratf of lino. It is 
found in small quantity ift the trap rocks 


of Patterson, New Jersey"; also in Nor¬ 
way, where, besides the other varieties, 
one is found in hotryoidal masses, and 
therefore called bolri/olilt'. 

1)ai:bentom, or " D'Aubk.m’o.n, Louis 
Jean Alarie; a naturalist and physician, 
born at Montbar, in l/lt'i: celebrated for 
his participation in the Natural History of 
tiuadrupedsby his early friend tuid eonipan- 
ion, Dutton ; the anatomical part of which 
was prepared liy Duultciiton with grea* 
accuracy, clearness and sagacity, lie re- 
ftiseil his assistance in tfac hitter pint of 
the work, offended at the publication of 
an edition of the first part by Billion, in 
which the anatomical portion was omit 
ted. Tin* cabinet of natural history, in 
PakfS, of which he was made keeper, in 
1715, was, hy the united exertions ,.f 
Dnilhctitou and IhitTbn. rendered one of 
the most valuable institutions in the capi¬ 
tal. In 1711, he was chosen member of 
the academy of seienees, and enriched its 
publications by a number of anatomical 
discoveries, and also by researches con¬ 
cerning the species of animals mid their 
varieties, the improvement of wool, and 
the treatment of the diseases of animals. 
Tie threw much light upon mineralogy, 
ltottiny and agriculture, and proposal 
a new method for the classification of 
minerals, lie contributed to the depart¬ 
ment of natural history in the Knryrlnpt- 
ilb. Me is, besides, the author of nume¬ 
rous works of general utility: for exam¬ 
ple, Institution pour hs liergrrs, third 
edition, 1 7! H * (translated into German hy A. 
Wirlnnann). .1 ft-moire sur Its fntliifisiions 
(new edition. I7l>h), and many others, 
t'nsedueed hy Btlflbn’s hypotheses, he 
was a most faithful observer of nature. 
During the reign of terror, when every 
one was required to give some cvidcncc 
of patriotic spirit, he was represented to 
his section tis employed in introducing 
the Spanish flocks into I*'ranee. Ifeat' 
lervv tin Is emit it till’d to apply himself quiet ■ 
ly to Ills studies: and, (hough his eon 
stitulinii was naturally weak, the temper¬ 
ance and tranquillity q|* his life enabled 
him to reach the age of S-l y ears. Decent- 
her :JI, 1700, lie Wits present, lor the first 
time, at the sitting of the senate, and fell 
senseless into the arms of his friends, from 
a stroke of tin: apoplexy. 

Dai n, Leopold Joseph Maria, count, 
tin Austrian general, was horn in 1705. 
and died in I7li(>. His grandfather and 
father hail served with distinction in 
the Austrian army. lie gained his first 
laurels in the Turkish war, I7J17 to 
I7*‘10, in which he vvus major-general. 
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and distinguished himself also in the war 
of' (lie Austrian succession. His skilful 
passage of the Rhino, anil his marriage 
with flic, countess of I'ti.x, a favorite of 
Maria Tlie.rcstg'.proenrcd lor hint tlie post 
of mustor-genorai of the ordnance, and, in 
1757, that of general lield-inarshal. In 
this (rapacity, he commanded the Austrian 
army during the seven years’ war. lie 
aihanccd to Kolin againsr the king of 
I’nissia, who ivas at. that time besieging 
Prague (<|. v.), and gave him buttle, June 
18, 1757, eonipelling the king to raise the 
siege, and evacuate llolicmia. • Although 
he conducted with tiie greatest prudence 
and precaution, lie was defeated at l.eti- 
llien, Torgau, and several other plae.es.* 
Except the battle id" Kolin, his most 
memorable aeiiievclient was the surprif/ 
at Iloclikirchen, on the night of October 
I t, 1758. Here he would have destroyed 
the whole Prussian army, had not the 
prince of Duriaeh eonie uj> too late with 
Itis column. At Torgnu. Nov. 15, IT*it), 
the victory, which seemed r<> he within his 
grasp, was snatclied (font him in ronse- 
ipience of his wounds and the resolution 
of Zietli. n. He compelled the Prussian 
general Kink to surrender, with 11,000 
men. Nov. Ml, 1750. Dunn's plan of de¬ 
lay, and of vein.tiitig on deri-me .-tops 
rarely, and only on gr- ut occasions, lias 
been mijristlv eeii-un d. He could not bet¬ 
ter resist a general like Krcdcrii* the (Jr-'at, 
who was not accountable to a siiperor, 
and who, surrounded by enemies whom 
lie could oppose sneress<iillv only l v a 
rapid succession of vieinri; ■* over tie' sepu- 
rate armies, was obliged to adopt die boh lest 
exjiedieiits. Kreileric himself knew vviiat 
a dangerous :iiii,.-rails; be bail in I),' 11111 . 
Daun is more open io toe charge ot" not 
having snllieientiv tidiovveil up his advan¬ 
tages. Many improvements inllie Aus¬ 
trian inlimlrv are ascribed to iiim. 

D*l 1>JI«> ; till' title ot' the eldest son of 
the king of Prance. In IJH!*, HtApbcrt 

II, dauphin ot' Vicnnois, being ■•hiidh ss. 
transl'erred bis estate, called the thiuphiin/, 
to Philip of Valois, on condition that the 
eldest son of lint king of Kranee slionld, 
in future, be sly led the dauphin . and gov¬ 
ern this territory. The dauphin, however, 
retains only th" title, die estates having 
lieen united with the crown lands. On 
the death of the dauphin. Ii's eldest son 
inherits this title; if lie has no son, his 
eldest brother succeeds him. It'the king 
lias no son, then the title of dauphin is not 
fiestowed on any one, ns was the ease in 
the reign of Louis Will ; for it is never 
bestowed upon the next prince of the 


1 

blood, and presumptive heir, even if lie 
is the king’s brother. The wife of the 
dauphin i.s called tbiuphiness (dauphinr). 
The editions of the classics which were 
made for the use of the danphin are 
entitled in upturn Mphivi. 

Dauimiimy; one of the principal prov¬ 
inces of K ranee he lory the revolution, was 
divided into-Upper and Lower Daupliine. 
It forms, at present, the departments of 
the Drome, the High Alps and the Isejv. 
(ii'enotde was the capital, (rice Dauphin, 
and fJr/iurlnunt.) 

Dives ant, sir William, an English 
jsiet of the 17th century, was the son of 
ail innkeeper at Oxford, win re lie was 
horn, in 1ti05. Alter sonic previous edu¬ 
cation at a grammar school, lie become a 
student at Lincoln college ; le t he "soon 
left the university, and obtained the olHoe, 
of page to the duchess of Richmond, from 
whose household he removed into that of 
(Jreville, lord Itrookc, a nobleman emi¬ 
nent Ibr his literary attainments. He was 
employed in preparing several masques 
!i>r the entertainment of the court: and, 
ori the death of Hen J 011 S 011 . in lti.‘|7. he 
stieei i'ded to the vacant laurel. On hos¬ 
tilities Invoking out hot ween ('liai!i- 1 
and tlie parliament, Davenaut displayed 
liis attaehment to the roval cause. being 
suspected ot" a eon-piracy agaiu-t the ou- 
thorily of the parhatneni. in bill, lie was 
arrested, hut, making his escape, went to 
Kranee, ’rjietice he tv.mnted. with miii- 
l.'irv .-lores sent by the queen, and was 
made lieutenant-general of ordnance, un¬ 
der the duke of Newcastle—a post for 
which he does not appear to have been 
qualifa-d by any previous service. .V 
tlie siege of < .'lonee.-ter. in Iti-li}, lie was 
knighted by the king: and, on tlie stthsf - 
queti 1 decline of the royal cause, he again 
retired to Kranee, where he Itecame a Ro- - 
t.ie. 11 t'.illmlie. Ju Itflfi, he was sent to 
England on it mission from the queen . 
and, 011 his return to Paris, he begun th • 
composition of his principal work, a 
heroic poem, entitled Gomlihcrl. An at¬ 
tempt which he afterwards made to lea.!' 
a I'ivneb colony to Virginia, had nearly 
proved tiital to him. The ship, in which ic 
had sailed from Normandy, was captured 
by a cruiser in the service of the English 
parliament, and earned into the Isle of 
Wight,'where Davetiaut was imprisoned 
in t'oWes castle. In this torlorn e.qniv itv, 
from winch In* had hut little hope of 
escaping alive, he composed the ‘Id book 
of (inndibert. In October, ItloO. lie was 
removed to London for Trial before the 
high commission court. His life is said 
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to have been preserved by the interposi¬ 
tion of Milton. There is a corresponding 
tradition, that Daveiiant repaid the pood 
■offices of Milton, by prelecting.the repub¬ 
lican poet a tier the restoration. Aller two 
years’ imprisonment, sir M illiam was set 
at liberty, when, w ith the connivance of 
those iii power, hc»sct on fooj, in the 
metropolis, a species of dramatic, enter¬ 
tainments. On the return of Charles II 
to England, the stage was reestablished 
with renewed splendor, and Davenaftt be¬ 
came patentee of a theatre in I.ineoluV- 
Jitn-Fieids. Ho continued to employ his 
pen s/id his talents as a theatrical writer 
and manager till his death, which took 
place April 17, ■ (.{oitdihert, the 

principal production of this writer, was 
never finished. It contains some truly 
poetical passages, hut is. upon the whole, 
jmsscssed of too little interest to require 
any particular notice. 

D.win, king of Israel, the youngest son 
fif Jesse, an inhabitant of lletiileliem, of 
the triln.* of Judah, distinguished himself 
by his prudence, courage and exploits, 
ptirtieularly In his combat with (loliath, 
the gigantic Philistine ; so tlait Samuel, the 
hit'll priest, anointed and consecrated him 
as kimr. during the life of Saul. At. home, 
he tended his lather’s flocks, end was 
instructed in the know ledge of llsit period, 
and in music. Saul, who regarded him as 
his enemy, persecuted Him ; and thus arose 
a civil war, which continued till the death 
of Saul. David then ascended the throne of 
Judah.hut the remaining tribes had chosen 
Saul's sou [sjihosheth t*>r their king, alter 
whose death David Crime into possession 
of the whole kingdom, which he governed 
from 1055 till 1015 years 11. < ’. Ilis lirsf 

expedition was against the Jelmsites, vvlio 
dwelt in the centre of Palestine. He con¬ 
quered the citadel /ion, and made Jerusa¬ 
lem his residence, and the citadel the 
abode of the Most High. He then re¬ 
duced the Philistines, Aiualekilcs, Edom¬ 
ites, .Moabites, Ammonites, and especially 
the Syrians. His kingdom now extended 
from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, 
and from Phoenicia to the \rahiau gulf, 
and contained more than 5.000,000 inhab¬ 
itants. He promoted nttvigation and eotn- 
Ilteree, and endeavored to refine bis people 
by tin: cultivation of the arts, especially 
that of architecture. He built at Jerusa¬ 
lem a palace for liimself, and made the 
worship of (led more splendid, by the 
appointment of sacred poets and singers. 
The magnificent temple which lie had 
projected was completed hv his son and 
successor. He himself carried lyric po¬ 


etry to the. highest perfection, which it had 
ever reached among the Israelites, by his 
'Psalms. (t{. v.)- lie also improved the. 
military, judicial and financial systems. 
The ardor of his temperament led him, 
however, to the commission of several 
cruelties, for which his repentance was nut 
able to atone; and jealousy among his 
sons by different mothers, at length gave 
rise to rebellion in his own family. His 
son Absalom sought to dethrone hint, and 
made war tt|ton him with this design, but 
unsuccessfully. lie left the flourishing 
kingdom of Israel to his son Solomon. 
The crimes of David the Scriptures do not 
extenuate, hut they represent hint ns hav¬ 
ing endeavored to atone for them hv re¬ 
pentance. His advice to his son. on hi- 
dVith-hcd, seems to leave a dark stain 
upon his memory, though commentators 
have endeavored to put a favorable con¬ 
struction upon it. 

D.vv in. Jacques Louis, the founder and 
greatest painter of the modern French 
school, which he brought back to the 
study of nature. David was born at Paris 
in 1750. and went, in 177-1, to Korn-. 
where he devoted himself particularly to 
historical painting. Ilis talents lot tlf- 
speeics of painting soon displayed them 
selves. lie visit.'ll Koine a second tii'ii* 
i:t J7.s|, and lini-hed his masterpiece, 
the Oath of the Horatii, which Louis 
XVI had commissioned him to des.ge 
trom a scene in the Ifnnt'is of Corneille 
Connoisseurs declared that this piece was 
unequalled, and breathed the spiri' oj 
a Kaplun 1. In the same year, lie painted 
his Kelisariiis: in l7l-'7, the Death ofSoc 
rates: and, in I7>»s, Paris and Helen. 
His reputation was now very great in 
Paris: and, having begun to lie di'tin 
guished as a portrait painter also, he 
might have enjoyed a tranquil and hri! 
limit career, if he had not taken an active 
part in the revolution. Seized with an 
ardent yea! tor liberty, be finished, it. 

a large painting, represet.ling Krutus 
condemning bis sons to death. He also 
furnished the designs of the iniineious 
.monuments and repvhlieau lestivals of 
that time. In ITirJ, he was chosen an 
elector in Paris; afterwards a deputy in 
the national convention ; and, during the 
reign of terror, he was one of the mo,-: 
•zealous Jacobins, and wholly devoted hi 
Kohespjerrc. He proposed to erect a 
colossal monument of tin* nation, on tin 
Pom-Nettfi from the materials of the 
king’s statue. At the trial of Louis XVI, 
lie voted for his death, Itt January, 1701, 
he presided in the convention. After tie* 
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fall of Robespierre, In; was in great* 
danger, and liis reputation asi a painter 
alone preserved him from the guillotine. 
Among the scenes of the revolution which 
David strove to immortalize by his pencil, 
are the murders of Marat and Lepelletior, 
and particularly the oa'th in the tennis- 
court, and the entrance of Louis into the 
national assembly, Kelwuary -1, which, 
in 171)0, lie presented to ^he legislative 
assembly. In 171)0, be executed the Rape 
of the Sabine Women (tint masterpiece 
of bis genius), from the exhibition of 
which lie received, as it is said, 100,000 
francs. In IH0J, tilt* cmpiTor appointed 
him his (irst painter, and directed him to 
execute four pieces, among \v bicb the Coro- 1 * 
nation of Napoleon was particularly dis¬ 
tinguished. Among his iiuest works o/ 
•his period were many representations of 
the. emperor; particularly that in which 
the first consul was represented on lioiso- 
haek, <>Jt mount I Sen laid, pointing out in 
his troops tile path to glory. This piece 
is now in Berlin. In ISM, ll^viil painted 
Leonidas, his last painting in Paris. When 
Napoleon leturned from l.lba, lieappoint- 
ed David a eoniiuaiider of the legion of 
honor. After the seeoml restoration of 
Louis Will, lie was ineluded in the 
decree which banished all regicides from 
I'ranee. lie then e-ieiilisilt d 1 1 i! 11 -• ’I t" at 
Brussels : and, upon the lieu organi/alion 
■f the institute, he was excluded from 
■ids body, in April, In Brussels, lie 

painted t 'lipid leaving tla* arms of IVv- 
ehe. 'I’ll'- latent of Ills productions-—\ c- 
uii.-, ('lipid and the (ir.'iees disarming 
Mar.— vvliieh lie linislied at Bril— els in 
Is-’I, was much admired at Paris. David 
died in exile, tit Brussels, Dee. 2! 1 , Is*J.',. 
The opinions of* the merits of this artist 
are various; hut the praise i.f correct 
.leliiieation and happy coloring is univer¬ 
sally conceded to him. lb* found, in the 
history of his time, in the commotions of 
vvliieh he took an active part, the materi¬ 
als of his representations. The engraver 
Moreau has immortalized the lies! of his 
works, liy his excellent engrav ings'. The 
most celebrated of lys paintings, as the 
Oath of the Moralii and the Rape of the 
Sabine Women, have been purchased by 
the French government, and placed ill 
Mu*, gallery of the Luxembourg. 

Dwidson, Lueretia Maria, a rcmaik- 
able instance of early genius, was horn at 
Plattshiirg, on lake Champlain, Sept. *27, 
INIS. When she was only' I years old, a 
number of her little books Were thiunl 
tilled with rude drawings, and aeeompa- 
Itied by a number of v erses in explanation 


of thorn, written in the characters of the 
printed alphabet As her parents were in 
straitened circumstances, she was, from an 
early age, much employed in domestic 
services; but every moment Of leisure 
was devoted to reading. A tender heart, 
a warm sensibility, an ardent and vivid 
imagination, tin eagtfr desire for knowl¬ 
edge, characterize her earlier effusions; 
the later are marked with the melancholy 
traces of a wasting frame, and tt dejected 
spirit* feeling the fatal approaches of 
death. We know of no instance of so 
early? so ardent, and so fatal a pursuit of 
intellectual advancement, except in the 
eases of L’hatterlori and Kirke. White. 
In October, 1K51, a gentleman, who)was 
inlbrined of" Irer ardent desire tor educa¬ 
tion, placed her at a li-malc seminary, 
where her incessant application soon de¬ 
stroyed her constitution,'already debilitated 
by previous disouse. Her letters at tills 
period exhibit, in a striking manner, the 
extremes of" despondency and . hope, 
(iradually sinking under her malady, she. 
died August 27, Ic2.">, before completing 
her 17th year. Ib r person was singularly 
hi ymiful; In r prevailing expression, mel¬ 
ancholy. Her poetical writings, which 
Lav e been collected, amount to 27S pieces, 
some written at the age iif nine years: be¬ 
sides which.she destroyed a great number 
o! Ik r pieces, iScc . Iimr Khan mill ol/ni 
Pm iks. ii'ith ii 11 'a'Si' i fihii <i! Sfali h, N i. vv 
York. I,"**.) 

D v v ir. \\ illiam Richardson. who held 
a high rank among the revolutionary 
worthies of Smith ('arolina, was born in 
Krigland, June 20, J7.«i. lie was brought 
to \merieu al the age of six years, reeeiv ed 
the rudiments of his education in North 
Carolina, and was graduated at the college 
of Nassau 1 (all. New Jersey, in the war 
I77ii. lie returned to North (‘arolina. 
and eommeiieed the study of the law ; hit; 
lie seen yielded to the military spirit 
"inch was excited by the war of inde¬ 
pendence. lie obtained the command of 
a company attached to count I’ulu-ki's 
legii.it). ijiiieklv rose in rank, and greatly 
distinguished himself by his yeal. courage 
anil talents as an ollieer. During the ar¬ 
duous and sanguinary war in the South, 
be was constantly uselitl and energetic, 
and a principal lavan ile of generals Sump¬ 
ter and (ireetie. \t. the end of the revo¬ 
lutionary struggle, lie devoted himself 
with signal sueeess. to the profession of 
tin; law. In 17S?. he was clio-en. by die 
legislature of South Carolina, to represent 
that state in the convention that met in 
Philadelphia to frame a federal constitu- 
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uon. Sickness in his family required his 
presence at home before the work was 
completed, and, therefore, his name is not 
in the list of the, signers. In the state 
convention in North (Carolina, assembled 
to accept or reject the instrument, lie was 
the ablest and most ardent of its advocates, 
'fin; establishments of tlio university of 
North Carolina is ascribed to his enlight¬ 
ened zeal for learning. In the year 17!*ft, 
he was elected governor of that state, and, 
soon after, appointed by president Adams 
envoy to France, along with chief-justice 
Kllsvvorth and Mr. Murray. On his iv- 
tum, lie fixed his residence at Tivoli—a 
Unitriful estate, cm tlte Catawba river, 
South Carolina. He died at Camden, in* 
the year 1C20. General Da\ ie possessed 
a commanding ligure, it noble, pntriotie 
spirit, masculine, ready elotpienee, and 
retulered a variety of valuable serviees to 
his country. 

Dayiks, Samuel, president of Nassau 
hall, was born in Delaware. Nov. ‘1. I7‘21, 
and educated in Pennsylvania Ji>r the 
Presbyterian ministry. He labored fur 
suin' years its a pastor in Virginia, where 
Kpiscopaey w;ts the religion establisjied 
sttiii supported by law, and the “art of 
uniformity * 1 was enforced with great rigor.. 
The “siet of toleration” had been psissed 
in Friglatid especially tin - the relief of the 
Protestant dissenters; lint it was disputed 
in Virginia, whether it was intended to 
extend to tbe eolouies. Mr. I >avies tuaiti- 
taiiied that it did, in opposition to the 
king’s attorney-general, Peyton Jtaudnlph. 
afterwards the president of the tirst eouti- 
netittil eongress, and in opposition to the 
general court of the colony. When It'* 
went to England, to solicit benefactions 
for Nassau ball, lie obtained a deelartt- 
tion, under authority, that the provisions 
of tin* act of toleration did extend to the 
colony of Virginia. Mr. Davies is to be. 
regarded ns the founder of the first pres¬ 
bytery in Virginia. In 175!), lie was ap¬ 
pointed president of Nassau hull, but be 
died Feb. 4, I7<!‘2, in the 3t it it year of his 
age,after holding the ollice only 18 months. 
Doctor Given lias written an account of 
his life. His 3 volumes ol‘ posthumous ser¬ 
mons have passed through many editions, 
both in Great Britain and the l ” States. 

Da vn. a, Amigo Caterino, an Italian 
statesman and historian, was horn in lf»7<?. 
He Was the son of a Cypriot of distin¬ 
guished family. His father, who fled to 
Venice after the conquest of Cyprus by 
the Turks, in 1571, introduced hint lit the 
French court, where he was made page; 
he afterwards entered the French service, 


in which he highly distinguished himself. 
•At the desire of his father, he returned 
to Ituly, hi luftft, entered the Venetian 
service, gradually rose to the post of gov-' 
ernor of Dalmatiu, Friuli, and the island 
of Camlia, and was esteemed at Venice 
the first man in the republic after the 
doge. While travelling, in 1(131, on pub¬ 
lic business, 1 ms was shot by a mtui from 
wbotn he dehianded carriages to continue 
his journey. He is principally celebrated 
for his 1 listory of the < liv'd Wars of France, 
from 155ft to 15! 18 ( Stnria ititle (turret 
Civili di IVancia, Venice, 1(130). This has 
been translated into several languages,and 
deserves a place near the works of Guicci¬ 
ardini amt Machiavelli. 

Dav is, John : an English navigator, 
Slnirn at Sandridgc, in Devonshire. lie 
went to sea when young, and, in 1585, 
was sent with two vessels to discover a 
north-west passage. lie was unable to 
land on the southerly cape of Greenland, 
on account of the ice, and, steering a 
north-west course, discovered a country 
surrounded with gnvn islands, lat.t.F' 15', 
the inhabitant.- of which informed him 
that then* was a great sea to the north and 
west. Fnder kit. lit!' 10 '. he reached a 
coast entirely free from ice, the tno-t 
southerly point of which lie called ra/* 
of Gait's .Miret). Sailing west, he enteri d 
a strait, from ‘ 2(1 to :t(l dengues wide, 
where he expected to find the passage; 
but, the weather being' imliivorable, and 
the wind contrary, alter six daysof tlitsite- 
eessful elli.il, he set sail for Kltgland. 
The strait has since received and retained 
his name. Davis made two more voyages 
for the same purpose, hut was prevented 
by the ice from attaining bis object, in 
the prosecution of which Halim aflei- 
wards distinguished himself In I(5(15, Da¬ 
vis was killed by Japane.se pirates in the 
Indian seas. 

Davis’s Straits; a narrow sea which 
divides Greenland from New Britain, and 
unites Bnllin’s bay with the Atlantic 
ocean; lat.(!3°-—70 r N. Jn 1 lie narrowest 
part, between cape Dyer and tin* island 
called White-Hack, t it is 80 leagues wide. 
(See Darin.) 

Davit, in a ship: a long beam of tim- 
Ikt, user! iis a crane, whereby to hoist the , 
flukes of" the anchor to the top of the bow, 
without injuring the sides of the. vessel as 
it ascends—an operation which is called, 
by mariners, Jishivfc the anchor. 

Davoust, l.oiiis Nicolas; duke of A tie r- 
sliidt and prince of Eekim'ibl, marshal 
and peer of France; born in 1770, at An- 
notix-, in the former province of Burgundy. 
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He was of a noble family, and studied at, 
the same time with Bonaparte, in the 
> military school at. Ilrienne. He distin¬ 
guished himself under Duinouriez, in the 
buttles of Jcmappc and Ncerwiuden. 
When Duinouriez, after the battle of 
Neenviriden, treated with Coburg, Da- 
voust conceived the, bold design of seizing 
the former in the midst of his unny, and 
nearly succeeded in the ntMmpt. In June, 
17! >3, he was made general; but the de¬ 
cree, which removed the ex-nobles from 
the service, deprived him of his command. 
The !Mh Thermidor restored Jiim to the 
army. He was present at the siege of 
Luxembourg, and afterwards on tin; 
Rhine, under Piehegnt. He was taken, 
prisoner in Manhciui, hut was) soon ex¬ 
changed, and distinguished himself jt 
1707, at the passage of the Rhine, by Ins 
prudence and eourage. In the Italian 
campaigns, under Bonaparte, he lifetime 
zealously attached to that general. He 
aerntupauied him to Kgypt, w here he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by jiis intrepidity. It 
was he who. after the liattle of Ahoukir, 
attacked iit.d cntujueroil the village. He 
embarked for France from Alexanilriti. 
with Desai.x, after the convention of Fl- 
Vrish. 'I’hey were raptured liy tin Hng- 
!ish trigate, near the llieres, Bonaparte 
afterwards gave him the rhief eommtind 
• if the cavalry in the • rmy of Italy. After 
the liattle of Marengo, lie was made rhief 
of the grenadiers of the eotisolar guard, 
which, from this liattle, was e.ftled the 
irrmiiU columns. When .Napoleon ascend - 
‘•d the throne (I HO I), lie created l*a vi mst 
marshal of the empire, grand cress of the 
legion of honor, and eolonel-geueral of 
the imperial guard of grenadiers. In the 
campaign of 1805, lie showed himself 
worthy of his appointment, particularly at 
the battle of Austerlitz, where he coin- 
nlanded the right wing of the army. In 
1800 , lie marehed tit the head of his corps 
into Saxony, and, at Aucrstiidt, where he 
ciitumandeil the right wing, contributed 
si much to the success of the day, by his 
skilful manomvres, that Napoleon created 
him duke of Aiicrsliylt. After the peace 
of Tilsit, he was made commander-in- 
eliief of tint army of the Rhine. In the 
war of 180!) tigtiinst Austria, his marches 
through the I’pper Palatinate, and the en- 
gageinent at Ratisbon, were hazardous 
i nterprises. He had an important share 
in the victory at Kckmtihl. In the liattle 
of Aspcrn, only one of liis four divisions 
was engaged, the greatest part of which, 
with its general, St. Hilaire, perished on 
the left hunk of the Danube. In the liattle 
vol. tv. 12 


of Warrant, Dav’oust commanded ibe 
right wing, to the rjaanoeuvros of yvhich 
the te.treat of the Austrians was mainly 
owing. After the peace, Napoleon ere-' 
ateil him prince of £ckmuhl, and, in 
1811, appointed hhn governor-general of 
the Hanscntic departments. In Russia 
(1812), his division jvas defeated op the 
retreat from Moscow. In 1813, lie com¬ 
manded 50,000 men, French and Danes, 
in Mecklenburg ; but was soon liesioged 
in Hamburg, which suffered, at that-time,' 
very severely. Duvoust was in a critical 
situation, and could support bis army only 
at the expense of the citizens, lie lost, 
during the siege, as many as 11,000 men. 
In 181-1, he published, at Paris, n defence 
of himself from the charge of cruelty 
towards Hamburg. On the return of .Na¬ 
poleon to Paris, in March, 1815, he was 
made* minister of war. When the allies 
advanced to Paris, after the battle of Wa¬ 
terloo, Davonst, as .‘njnmander-in-eliief, 
concluded a military convention with 
Bhicher and Wellington, in compliance 
with which la 1 led the French army be- 
yon I the Loire. He submitted to Louis 
NVI1I, exhorting the army to follow his 
example, and. in obedience to an ordi r of 
the king, surrendered the command To 
marshal Macdonald. l'or this service, 
lie vvas afterwards employed by the court. 
Davonst died June I. |8.\£1. Firmness c f 
character, persona! bravery, and a mihtiny 
rigor often ajiproaching to cruelty, were 
Ins characteristics; Davonst left two 
daughters, and a son of t;tl years of age. 
who inherited the rank of a -peer. 

Haw, sir Ibmiphri y, hart., one of the 
most distinguished chemists of the age. 
was horn at Penzance (Cornwall >, He.-. 
•17. 177!'. Alter having received the rudi¬ 
ments of a classical education, he was 
placed with a surgeon and apothecary, 
who pronounced him an “idle and incor¬ 
rigible hoy.” He had, however, ahoudy 
distinguished himself at school, and a 
taste Ibr chemistry, which lie displayed in 
'some experiments on the air contained in 
sea-wved, attracted the attention of Mr. 
Cilliert (now president of the royal soci¬ 
ety). and doctor Beddoes. The latter, 
vv ho had just established a pneuiuntirul in¬ 
stitution at Bristol, offered him the place of 
assistant in bis laboratory. Hen’ Davy dis¬ 
covered the respirability and exhilarating 
effect of tin: nitrous oxide. He published 
the results of his experiments, under the 
title of Chemical ami Philosophical Re¬ 
searches, N c. (London, 1800). 'I'his work 
immediately obtained him the place of 
jirofessor of chemistry in the royal institu- 
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lion, at the age of 22. In 1803, ho was 
chosen a member of the royal society. 
His lectures tit the royal institution wore 
attended by crowded ,aud brilliant audi¬ 
ences. attracted by the novelty and variety 
of his experiments, the eloquence of his 
manner, and the clearness of his exposi¬ 
tion. His discoveries with the galvanic 
battery, bis decomposition of the earths 
and alkalies, and ascertaining their metallic 
liases, his demonstration of the simple na¬ 
ture of the oxymuriatic acid (to •which 
he gave the name of chlorine), «!x c., obtain¬ 
ed him an extensive reputation ; and, in 
1810, be received the prize of the French 
institute, in 1814, he was elected a cor¬ 
responding member of that body. Hav¬ 
ing been elected prolessor e.f chemistry to 
the board of agriculture, he delivered lec¬ 
tures on agricultural chemistry during 10 
successive years, and, in 1813, published 
his valuable Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry. il is next discovery was of no 
less importance to Immunity than his for- 
mer researches had been valuable to sci¬ 
ence. The numerous accidents arising 
from fire-damp in mines led him to enter 
upon a series of experiments on the nature 
of the explosive gas. the result of which 
was the invention of his safety-lamp. 
(See Dumps.) In I8l8aml If'10, he \ isit- 
ed Italy, and made some unsuccessful 
attempts to titirol the llereiilaneaii man¬ 
uscripts. In 1820, he suerced‘‘d sir J. 
Banks as president of the royal society. 
In 1821, lie visited Norway tor the pur¬ 
pose of making some scientific investi¬ 
gations. Oil this voyage, lie proved the 
efficacy ‘of his plan liir preserving tin 1 
.'op|K-r of ships, by entering ii ill part with 
a certain quantity of iron. At the same 
time, the trigonometrical measurements of 
Denmark and Hanover were connected, 
under his direction, by ehronometrical ob¬ 
servations, with the incasun inents in 
England. This distinguished philosopher 
died May 23, 182th at Heneva, whither he 
had gone for the benefit of his health. Be¬ 
sides the works already mentioned, the most 
important are Elect ro-Cliemieal Res* arch¬ 
es: Elements of ('hemic-d Philosophy i vol. 
1.1802); Bakt rian Lecture:-- t !sl)7- - Jel 1) ; 
Researches on- the <>xvmuriatic Acid 
(1810): On the Fire-Damp f I" 10). lie 
also contributed some valuable papers to 
the Philosophical Transactions, and the 
journals of Nicholson and Tiliocii. 

Day, properly speaking, i« the time of a 
revolution of the earth round its axis 'si¬ 
dereal day, see Sidereal Tim*), or the time 
between two passages of the centre of the 
sun through the same meridian fsolar day, 


-DAY. 

see Solar Time )—a time a little differing 
from the one first mentioned. In common 
purlunce, day is opposed to night, anil sig¬ 
nifies the time between sunrise, and sun¬ 
set, or the time during which the sun 
remains above the horizon. This is called 
the natural day. Thus we have three dif¬ 
ferent days—the natural, the astronomical 
(reckoned from one culmination to anoth¬ 
er, or from ot-.e noon to another), and the 
civil day, (which is reckoned from mid¬ 
night to midnight). The 24 hours of the 
astronomical day are numbered in succes¬ 
sion froniri to 24, whilst the civil day, in 
most countries, is divided into two por¬ 
tions, of 12 hours each.* The first hour, 

, therefore, idler midnight, which is one 
o’clock A. M. of the civil day, makes the 
V/3tii hour of the astronomical day, and 
the first hour of the astro! ion deal day is 
one o’clock, P. ,M. of the civil day. The 
abbreviations P. M. and A. M. (die. first 
signifying pout meridiem, Latin for after¬ 
noon the latter .ante meriditm,J'orenotni) are 
requisite, in consequence of our division 
of the day into two periods of 12 hours 
each. In this respect, I he mode of tiuiu- 
liering the hours from I to 24 consecutive¬ 
ly has an adv antage. If wo take a day ac¬ 
cording to the first definition giv en of it, its 
length, of course, is the same throughout 
the year. According to the second defini¬ 
tion. however, the day, ill consequence of 
the ditleivnt rapidity of the earth in its 
orbit, is different atditli-renl times, and this 
diflcrenee is uniform thmmrhont the earth : 
hut the time of the natural day is different 
at the ditli-reiit points of the earth, accord¬ 
ing to their distance from the equator. The 
daijv apparent revolution of the sun takes 
place in circles parallel to the equator. 
If tin’equator and ecliptic coincided, the 
circle bounding light and darkness would 
always divide, not merely the equator, hut 
all its parallels, into two equal parts, and 
the days and nights would lie equal in all 
the parallels through the year; but at the 
pole.', there would he no night. Ow ing to 
the inclination of the earth’s axis to the 
plane of its orbit (the ecliptic), the parallel 
of latitude in which the sun appears to 
move is continually eliangimr; and, there¬ 
fore, the equator alone (being a great cir¬ 
cle) always remains bisected by the circle 

*■ In Itnlv. llit* latter division is called tin. 
/'Vi nr ft fmtfir. hec;m>e tin* French in1ro'lin*« , <l it 
into that ronntrv during tin* wars of tin revolu¬ 
tion ; but tin* people in ibr south of Italy ‘dill ad¬ 
here to the old division of the day into !ft hours, 
I * iming always at suiimM ; so lhat one o'clock 
on.* hour after Minuet, or. a** tin* bells are tolled at 
Millet, to siiniuioii the pt oplo to prayer, ou« hour 
. after An Maria. («p v.) 
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dividing light from darkness; so tliat the 
days and nights lirre are always equnl; 
while the parallels of latitude, not being 
great circles, are not equally divided l>y 
the circle separating light from dark¬ 
ness, except tit the time of tin? equinox, 
when the sun is moving in the 'equa¬ 
tor; and, of course, at this time only are 
the days and nights equal in those par¬ 
allels. As you approach ^he poles, the 
inequality between the days and nights 
becomes continually greater, till, at the 
poles themselves, a day of six months 
alternates with a night of eqtflti duration. 
The most distant parallel rireles which 
the sun describes north and south from 
the equator are, as is well known, only* 
SJHA° from it. The distanee between the 
polar eireles and the poles is the satn.* 
Therefore, as ti little rellerrion will show, 
when the sun is in one of the tropics, all 
the polar circle in the same hemisphere 
will lie within the illuminated region fbe- 
eause it will he within 1*0° of the sun) 
(luring the whole of a diurnal revolution, 
while the other polar eirele will he in 
the region of darkness. The-e eireles. 
therefore, have one day of \M hours, and 
one night of flu- same length, hi each 
year. From the polar eireles to thi-pok -. 
the time of tin’ longest day incr-—. -- fast, 
and, in the same measure, the length of 
the longest night. \otvv ith-taiuling tie 
inequality of the periods of liirht and 
darkness in the different part- of the i-arii, 
each portion of the earth’s surliiee ha.- tb” 
sun above its horizon, every y ear. precisely 
six months, anil below it the same length 
of time. (For information on the enmmoo 
way of eomputing time, see Solar T, »/. ; 
See also Sitkrml Time.) 

Dtv, Thomas, an ingenious writer, of a 
benevolent, independent, but eeo«’ii:rio 
spirit, was born at l.oiidou, in J74" 1 . Ills 
lather, who was a eolleeror of the cus¬ 
toms, died whilst he was an infant, leav¬ 
ing him a considerable lortune. lie was 
educated at the chartcr-housc and a: Ox¬ 
ford. lit 17(1.1, lit* was called to ihe liar. 
With a view to study mankind, he resid¬ 
ed in various parts of the continent, and. 
having been disappointed in an early af¬ 
fection, took under his protection two 
foundling girls, with a view of educating 
them on a principle of his own, in order 
to make one of them his wile. His plan, 
which was kindred in spirit to some of 
the reveries of Rousseau, utterly failed, al¬ 
though both of the females turned out de¬ 
serving women, lie gave litem small 
portions, and eligibly united them to re¬ 
spectable tradesmen. In 1778, he mar¬ 


ried miss Esther Mimes, a lady of a highly 
cultivated understanding. Ilis principles 
led him ro renounce most of the indul¬ 
gences of a man cK fortune, that he might, 
bestow his superfluities upon those who 
wanted necessaries ; and he also express¬ 
ed a great contempt for forms anil artif- 
oial restraint of all kftids. lfc wrote sev- 
*cral pieces, in prose And verse, on the 
struggle with \mcrica, also other politic;-.! 
pamphlets of temporary interest, hut final¬ 
ly dedicated himself to the composition of 
boofjs for youth, of vv hi«-.h tin* well-known 
. w'orl* entitled Samiford and Merton is an 
able specimen, although it. partakes too 
much of the theoretical spirit of Rousseau 
for general application. Mr. Day at length 
became a victim to hi.- enthusiastic In-nov- 
olenee, being killed by a liill from a voting 
horse, which in* would not allow to he 
trained hi tin* usual manner. Sept. f i w 
J7Sp. 

Days hi tJi. vn: are il.iv- allowed tor 
tin* payment of a promissory note or hill 
of exchange after it becomes due. The 
time vanes in • iliiferent l ouutries. (See 

Hu' of Kx-fmneri > 

Dr. vi ox (, il'wnau.’i , from the (,'rerk Yi .- 
1 -I - a per-ou vvito belongs to the infe¬ 
rior ordi .- of iiniiistei-- j|j ili,. t 'hri-'iau 
ehtnvli. Seven were lira; instituted by 
the : -•*!■ - i.i lx. eiirtp. vij. vv llieh 

her v..,- retained a long time in o nil 
elmtvhe-. T).. n* duty was to serve in lie* 
iijrapii i'i j. v. . to lii-trihuTc tin* bread ntl.l 
wit.e to the ' ommiiiiii'ant,'. and to dis- 
pen- * alms. The otiice of the deacor,-. 
at fir.-l. merely I'oi-eerneil things temporal. 
Soon after tie* apo.-iolic age, or perhaps 
sooner, the iii aeons were udniitted to as¬ 
sist m tie’ interior parts of the elmrel. 
s*“r\ ice.-- Ihwmi, in the Uoimui Catholic 
ehtireji. is an interior ecclesiastic, the see. 
oini of the sin-ivd orders. He serve- at 
the ait-ir. Hi the celebration of the hojv 
my -tefies. He is also allowed to bap’i/e 
and to preach with the permission of tin- 
bisliup. Fortin*rly,deacons were allowed 
to 11 tarry, hut this was prohibited to them 
very early : and at present the pope dis¬ 
penses with tiiis prohibition only fur very 
important reasons, fit such eases, the. 
re-enter the condition of laymen. There 
are IS r.-irikmtliluienm, so called, in Rone, 
"ini have tin* charge of the temporal i: 
forests and the t-'v, tines of the liiui'i:. 
A person, to lie consecrated deacon, m* -: 
he dll years old.—in the Eltg!i-li ehi.r i;, 
deacons art* also ecelesia-t'c-. who can 
perform all Ihe oliiees of a m-ii sr. i veep* 
the consecration of the oiomoic- of tie* 
Lord’s supper, and the pronouncing til'ab 
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solution. In this church, also, no person 
can be ordained deacon before he is 22 
years old, except by dispensation from the 
archbishop of (’antorbu/V.—The office of 
deacons, in Presbyterian anil Independ¬ 
ent eJimvhcS, is to distribute, the bread 
and w inc to communicants. In the latter, 
they are elected by t‘hc members of tbe 
chnreii. In Scotland, this name is grim 
to overseers of tbe poor and masters of in- 
cor|>orated companies. In Dorman Prot¬ 
estant ehurches, die assistant ministers are 
generally culled deacons. It"there are 'tvo 
assistant ministers, the- first of I lie tit is 
called archihneon. 

Deaconess. 'Phis name was given to 
women, in the early church, wiio conse¬ 
crated themselves to the service of the 
church, and rendered those ollie.es to fe¬ 
males which could not he decently per¬ 
formed by men. They also had the rare 
of the poor, the sick, iie. 

Dead-Hyp, or Dead Man's Eve ; a sort 
of round, flatfish, wooden block, encircled 
with n rope, or with an iron hand, and 
pierced with three holes through the flat 
tart, in order-to receive a rope Culled the 
aniard, which, corresponding with three 
holes in another dead-ey e, creates a pur¬ 
chase, employed tor various uses, but 
chiefly to extend the shroud.-, mid stays, 
otherwise called the standing riggmir. 

Dead Reckonim;; the judgment or es¬ 
timation which is made rf the place 
wliere a ship is situatcil, without any ob¬ 
servation of the heavenly bodies. It is 
, obtained hv keeping an account of the 
distance which the ship Isa- run by the 
log, and of her course steered by tin com¬ 
pass. arid by rectifying these data by the 
usual allowances for drift, lee-way, \e., 
according to the ship’s known trim. 'Phis 
reckoning's, however, always to bo cor¬ 
rected a< often as any- good observation 
of the sun can he obtained. 

Dead Rocks are those which do not 
run in any block. 

Dead Sex, or Asi»haltite=, i. c. the 
lake of Jiihunm ; anciently called, also, the 
.tea of Si>dom, Salt sea, and' lake Slrhon, 
and now, liy the Arabs, Ftahheret-hut. i. e. 
tbe sea of hot; a lake in Palestine, about 
(iO or 70 miles long from N. to rh, and 10 
or 15 wide ; according to Maritj, ISO miles 
in circuit; but its dimensions are stated 
with considerable diversify. It is border¬ 
ed on the H. by lolly bills, having rugged 
and frightful precipices; on the X. by the 
plain of, Jericho, through which it re¬ 
ceives the river Jordan. Other streams 
flow into it; but it has no visible outlet. 
Copious evaporation, caused by the sub¬ 


terraneous heat, supplies the place of one. 
The water is clear ami limpid, uncom¬ 
monly salt, and even hitter, and of greater 
specific, gravity than any other hitherto 
discovered. The proportion of the weight 
of the stilts held in solution to the w hole 
weight of the water varies, according to 
different experiments by chemical analy¬ 
sis, from 25 to nearly 50 per cent. This 
verv great portion of saline matter 
explains the difficulty of diving in this 
lake-, and the sluggish motion of tin. 
waves, comparatively undisturbed by tin- 
wind. Profit the depths of the lake ri-e- 
asphultum or mineral pitch, or, as the 
Gormans call it, Jav pitch, which is melt 
cll by the heat of the bottom of tbe lake, 
and again condensed by tiie water, anil 
or which S-et/.en tells us that, there an 
piee< s large enough for camel loads. ,\e 
cording to the same traveller, it is jiorou-, 
and is thrown out only in stormy w eather 
There is also another kind of pitch, dug 
on the shore, when.’ it is found mixed 
with small pieces of salt, pebbles and 
earth. It is used, purified, for the anti- 
dole called theriani. The whole northern 
shore of the lake appears to be emered 
witji this substance, called mv/laiion. A> 
phalttmi is used lor theriae... 't 1-r embalm¬ 
ing, calking, sculpture, and 'be coloring 
of wool, and therefore is an important nr 
tide of conimereo. The limestone im¬ 
pregnated w ith bitumen, and in which the 
inflammable substance is so concealed, 
that it can be brought uut only by rubbing, 
can be heated so as to glow like e eoa’ 
without being consumed, and lias been 
used for amulets since ancient time.-. A 
great part of.tlmse found in the catacombs 
at £>akkarah are made of (his substance, 
and large ipmulities of rosaries are yearly 
prepared from it in Jerusalem. Accord 
ing to the Scriptures, the beautiful valley 
of Siddim, with Sodom, Gomorrah, and 
oilier place.-, were buried here by- a miI- 
eanie eruption. The immediate vicinity 
is destitute of vegetation, dull, cheerless, 
and iiiagimalc : lienee, probably, its name 
of’ Dead sea. Among the absurd tables 
fbrmerly circulated respecting tliis sea, it 
was affirmed, lliat the pestiferous vapors 
lime-ring over it were fatal to birds at¬ 
tempting to fly across. Hut this is con 
t radio ted by various recent travellers 
(■larke says, “the lake swarms with 
fishes, shells abound on its shores, and 
its exhalations are most insalubrious.” 
Madden, however, wlio\isited it in l’s’iT, 
says, “ the waters appeared to him to 
contain no fish.” lie also says, "the sa¬ 
line matter in the lake is lit.go pi r cent " 
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Dkak and Dentin. (See Dumb.) 

Dead. (See Pine.) 

Df.an; a corruption from decanns, I.sititi, 
from derem, ten, because a ikranus coin- 
rnanded ton men, as the cenlurio did a 
hundred. This word, however, has ac¬ 
quired a much more extended meaning. 
Dean is, in England, a dignitary in most, 
ralliedral and collegiate. e.Mirehes, being 
usually the president of the eliapter. He 
is railed so boeause supposed to preside 
over ten rations or preliendaries at least. 
than is also a title given in England to 
several heads of peculiar ehurehes or 
chapters, ns, 1 he dean of the king's ehnpid. 
Doans of colleges are, in English, uniter- <■ 
shies, ollieers appointed to superintend 
the behavior of the members, and to m- 1 
force discipline.— Hunt! ikan.i. or urban 
deans, were, in the early ages of the 
ehnrcli, ct-elcsiaslirs w ho presided ove r ten 
ehurehes or parishes. either in the .Coun¬ 
try or city within which they exercised 
jurisdiction. -The French corruption of 
li/rmm.'i is dtn/ni, and has no ecclesiastical 
meaning. Ihnjtn d'ufrr is tin 1 cldc.-t of a 
society. In the chamber of deputies, 
the ilo’/rn z/’iigf presides lin'd! the rhuui- 
ber is regularly organized. In the acade¬ 
my of sciences, there are din/- ns in the 
dilleretit divisions. In (lermany, the head 
of each of the faculties of law, tlieelogy. 
medicine and philosophy, in the univer¬ 
sities, is called dtennus. and is change;!, 
like the rector of the university, annually. 

Dkytii, in eoinuion language, is oppos¬ 
ed to ti/i, and considered as the cessation 
of it. It is only, however, the organic lij'e 
of the individual which becomes extinct ; 
tor neither the mind nor the matter which 
constituted that individual ean perish. 
That view of nature which considers the 
whole as pervaded throughout by the 
breath of lile, admits only of ehatiges 
from one mode of rxistenee to another. 
This change, which is called dinlli, does 
not take place so quickly as is generally 
believed. It is usually preceded and 
caused by disease or the natural decay of 
old age. The state /ailed death takes 
place suddenly only when the heart or the 
brain is injured in certain parts. Prob¬ 
ably lli»; bruin and the heart are tin* parts 
limn which, properly spunking, death pro¬ 
ceeds; hut, as the cessation of their func¬ 
tions is not so obvious ns the cessation of 
the breath, which depends on them, the 
latter event is generally considered as 
indicating the moment when death takes 
place. In the organs of sense and mo¬ 
tion, tlie consequences of deatli first be¬ 
come apparent ; the muscles become 


stiff; coldness and paleness spread over 
the wdiolo body ; the eye loses its bright¬ 
ness, the flesh its dastieity ;. yet it is not 
perfectly safe to conclude, from these eir- 
eunistances, that death 1ms taken place, in 
any given ease, 1m-ciiusr experience shows 
that there may be a Mate of the body in 
which all these circumstances may con¬ 
cur, without till- extinction of life, .This 
state is called axphyriu. (q. v.) The com¬ 
mencement of putrefaction, in ordinary 
easeSj a (lords the lir.-t certain evidence of 
death.* This begins in the bowels and 
genitals, which swell, become soft and 
loose, and change color; the skin, also, 
bruins to change, and becomes b d in 
various places; blisters show themselves ; 
the Mood becomes more lltiiil. and dis¬ 
charge.- itself from the mouth, m—r, eye-, 
ears and anus. By degree.-, also, tic 
other parts are decomposed, and. last of 
all. the teeth ;^d hole s. In tie- b-/.i; 
iiing of decomposition, azote and ammo 
nia arc produced: in the progress of 
hydrogen, compounded with carbon, sm- 
phur and phosphorus, is th<* prevailing 
product, which causes an offensive 
and the light which i- sometimes ob¬ 
served al-oi.t putrefying h..die*. A f 
only carbonic acid gas is produced, and 
the pu'ivlyii.g body diet, smells like ear.-i 
r.iwly dug. A fit. greasy earth ivm: it:- 
and a shiny, snap-like .-idi.-tanee, which 
mix-- vvi'.li the around, and contribute-, 
with the preceding decompositions, in tin* 
fertility of it. Even in tin-s.. remains of 
organized •-xisten-e. or-gaiti.' lie- is no; 
eiitin ly i Mi, -set : and they contribute i<; 
produce new v-u-tabic and animal si rue 
tuns, l’utvefi.-ioii i- much influence-! 
by r.vtiTCil circumstances, particularly air. 
heat, and water. When the body is pro¬ 
tected from th.- action of such agents, it 
changes in'o adipwirc (q. v.); but thi- 

pi.. requires a much longer time than 

common putrefaction. In very dry situa¬ 
tions. the body is converted into a mum¬ 
my, in w hich stall- bodies are found in the 
arid deserts of Africa/and on the moun¬ 
tains in Peru. Some vaults are remark¬ 
able ibr preserving corpses front putretiir- 
tioii. It i- well known to every reader, 
that particular substance- counteract pu¬ 
trefaction ; tor instance, those used in tr.:s- 
liimr, and in embalming mummies. 

Death. .-igoni/ af. is the state which im- 
mediately precedes death, and in v. bi.bi 
life and death are considered a- snug 
gling with each other. Tliis state dilli-r.- 
according to the cause producing it. 
Somelimcs it is a complete exhaustion ; 
sometimes a violent struggle, ami very ir- 
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regular activity, which, at last, after a 
.short pause, terminates in death. In 
' someVases, cynseioiisi/ess is extinguished 
long before death arrives; in other eases, 
it continues during the whole }>eriod, and 
terminates only with life. The person in 
tliis condition has Already somewhat tlm 
appcaniiicc of a corpse; the fare is (Nile 
and sallow, the eyes are sunken, the skin 
of flic lorchcatl js tense, the nose pointed 
and white, the ears are relaxed, and the 
temples fallen in ; a clammy sweat (Cov¬ 
ers the forehead and the extremities, the 
alviiie discharges and that of tlie urine 
take place involuntarily, the respiration - 
becomes rattling, interrupted, and, at 
length, ceases entirely. At this moment, 
death is considered to take place. This 
state is of very different length; some¬ 
times continuing tor minutes only, some¬ 
times tor days. When the patient is in 
this condition, nothing slumld In? attempt-, 
ed but to comfort and soothe him by 
prayer, by consoling assurances, by direct¬ 
ing his attention to his speedy union with 
departed friends, by presenting him the 
cnicitix, if ho lie a Catholic, or allowing 
him to put on the gown of a religious or¬ 
der, if he thinks it will contribute lo his 
salvation; hut a dying fellow creature 
should not lie disturbed in relation to his 
particular mode of belief, at a moment 
when he has hardly sufficient strength to 
collect all the ideas which have been long 
familiar to him. The writer once saw a 
dying Mohammedan (an Albanian) suffer¬ 
ing from the mistimed zeal of a Creek 
' priest, who was near him, holding n cruci¬ 
fix to bis mouth, anil conjuring him to 
kiss it. The Mohammedan was e\ ideally 
. tormented, particularly as lie was unable 
to resist. The writer hogged the priest to 
leave him, and then tried to comfort the 
dying man, by presenting ideas and con¬ 
ceptions with wftich lie was familiar, and 
a smile from his pale lips showed that the 
words were not entirely in tain. Re¬ 
markable statements tire sometimes made 
by dying persons, in the intervals of the 
filial struggle; that they have lidnrd heav¬ 
enly music, or seen departed friends, and" 
cun now die quietly. As long as the dying 
jiersyn is able to swallow, wine or other 
cordials may bo given from time, to time. 
It is a grateful duty to minister to the 
sufferings of those, we love ; and, where 
there is no hope, these offices have the ad¬ 
ditional interest that they are the latest 
we eiui pa}'. We have described how 
the violent struggle preceding death mani¬ 
fests itself particularly on the human 
face, tliat tablet of till expression. After¬ 


death, however, it not unfrequemly hap 
pens that the countenance regains its most 
natural expression, mid the saying is , ( >m- 
mon—“ How natural, liow like himself!" 
The mind seems for u moment to have 
regained its influence over what ii has 
so long informed, and to shed over the 
countenance its most lieautiftd light, to 
cheer the hcafts of the friends w ho have 
witnessed the distortion of death, and at- 
fbrd an earnest ol*its own immortality. 

Death, civil, is the entire, loss of civil 
rights. If a person is civilly dead, his 
marriage is considered dissolved; he can¬ 
not inherit nor bequeath; his testament 
■is opened, and his property distributed 
among his heirs; he cannot I tear w it ness, 
vce. If he is required to do certain legal 
acts, lie must do them through a guardian. 
Formerly/when the German empire was 
still in existence, a person put under the 
ban of the empire (JKhtstrkluruiiif) became 
civilly dead, and was declared out of the 
protection of the law (eorrospnpding, in a 
civil jmint of view, to 1'atholic excommu¬ 
nication, ip regard to a man's religious 
rights). The ban went so far as to de¬ 
clare the outlaw TOgW/m (free as a bird), 
which meant that any body,/ might even 
kill him, without, notice being taken of u 
by law. Blit civil death was not received 
into the German law in other respects, and 
therefore, has not existed since the alia 
litioti ofllie empire. Most countries allow 
a person sentenced to death to make a will, 
except in particular eases, in w Inch muffs, 
ration is part nfthc punishment. In Fratici , 
however, the institution of civil death .-lib 
exists ( C’oi/c ,\'tpoh'un, a. ‘2*2 ; (Vir/i Pi not. 
a. Id), and takes effect in the case of every 
one who is sentenced to death, to the gal¬ 
leys for lift* (trnvfwr Jura's), or to dr|iorta 
tion, even if the person is convicted i.-i 
Cfinhiniurijt, that i.*, ill default of appear- 
anii* on a legal summon-. In England.:' 
person outlawed (see (hilhnrn/) on an in - 
diffluent for treason or felony, is cmi.-id 
ered to he civilly dead (ririlih r mortuus), 
being, ill such case, considered to be 
guilty of the offence with which lie is 
charged, as much as if a verdict had been 
found against him. Anciently, an out¬ 
lawed felon was said to have a wolf*.- 
Iiead {caput tuphuun), and might lie knock - 
ed on the head by any one that s amid 
meet him. The outlawry was decreed, 
in e.Vse the accused did not. appear, on 
being summoned with certain forms, a 
certain number of times, and in different 
counties, to appear and answer to the 
indictment; so that the ease is the same 
as the Fn'ncli laws denominate contumacy. 
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In such ease, under an indicttnent for 
crimes of cither of these descriptions, lie 
was considered as liuving renounced ail 
law, and was to he dealt with as in a state 
of nature, when every <>ne who found 
him might slay him. I5ut, in modern 
times, it. has been held licit no man is 
entitled to kill him w.-uitouU' and wilfully, 
hut in so doing is guilty olTnurder, unless 
it he in endeavoring to apprehend him; 
tin- any one may arrest him, on'a criminal 
proseeutiou, “either of his own head,” or 
on writ or warrant, in order ut bring him 
to execution. So a person banished the 
realm or transported tor file, as a punish¬ 
ment for crime, forfeits all his civil rights' 
as much as if ho were dead.' His wife 
may marry again, and his estate will be 
administered upon as if he were deceased. 
A will made by such a person, after irieur- 
ringthiseivil disability, is void; and so are 
all acts done by him in the exercise of any 
civil right.—-The statutes of New York 
provide that a emmet sentenced to the 
state’s prison for life shall he considered 
ns thereby becoming civilly dead. All 
suits ro which he is a party will, accord¬ 
ingly, abate, as in ease of his natural 
decease (’2 Johns. Of. 40H), and his wile 
may marry again, his estate he adminis¬ 
tered upon, and his heirs will succeed to 
the inheritance; and, though he may he 
afterwards pardoned, this will not defeat 
the proceedings which took place during 
his c.iiil disability (1 Johnson's Reports, 
‘>:{0). The statutes passed in some of the 
t'nited .States against conspirators and 
absentees, at the commencement of the 
revolution, stripped them of all civil rights, 
and provided that their estates should he 
confiscated, or partly confiscated, to the 
state, and in part applied to the support 
of dependent relatiies, or assigned to the 
wifi- as dower. These statutes were of a 
temporary and occasional character, and 
their operation has ceased with the occa¬ 
sion winch gave rise to them. 

Dkvtii, in mythology. The representa¬ 
tion of death, among nations in their ear¬ 
lier stages, dejietlds upon the ideas which 
they form of the state of man after this 
life' ^ud of the disposition of their gods 
towards mankind. In this respect, tins 
study of these representations is very in¬ 
teresting. Of later ages the saute cannot 
he stiid, because imitations of representa¬ 
tions previously adopted are very otlen 
the subjects of the plastic arts in such j»e- 
riods. However, these representations do 
not altogether depend on the causes above 
mentioned, as the general disposition of a 
nation (lor instance, that of the Greeks, 


who beautified every object) has also a 
great influence upon them; and it is re-, 
markable that the Greeks^ whose concep¬ 
tions of an aftcr-Jife were so gloomy, rep¬ 
resented death as a pleasing, gentle being, 
a beautiful youth, whilst the Christians, 
whose religion teaeliUs them to consider 
death as a release from bohdage, a change 
trotn misery to happiness, give him the 
mostTrightful. and even disgusting shape. 
One reason of this may be, that the call 
to repentance is a prominent feature in 
the Christian religion; and to.arm death 
with terrors muy have been supposed to 
give weight to the summons. 

Tliu Greeks had many gods of death, 
die Ki/pcs and the formeE were the 

goddesses of late, like the Valkyrite in the 
Northern mythology. Untimely deaths, 
in particular, were ascrilied to them; the 
latter, tiavums, represented natural death. 
According to Ilomer, Sleep and Death are 
twins, and Hesiod calls them the sons of 
JYijfht. They are often portray ed together 
on cameos, iVc. During the most flour¬ 
ishing period of the arts, Death was repre¬ 
sented on toinlis as a friendly genius, with < 
Jiu inverted torch, and holding a wreath 
in his hand ; or as a sleeping child, winged, 
with mi inverted torch resting on his 
wreath. Hlccp was represented in the 
same manner, except that the torch arid 
the wreath were omitted. According to. 
an idea originiuiiu: ill the East, death in 
the bloom of yoiuli was attributed to the 
attachment of some |>urticiilar deity, who 
snatched his lavorirc to a better world, ft 
was ascribed, for instance, to Jupiter, or to 
his eagle, if the death was occasioned by 
lightning, as in the case of Ganymede 
to the nymphs, if the individual was 
drowned, as in the case of liylas; to Au¬ 
rora, if,the death happened in the morn¬ 
ing; to Helene, if at night (t ’cphalus and 
Kndymion). A: e. These representations 
were more adapted to relieve the minds 
of surviving friends, than the pictures of 
horror drawn by later poets and artists. 
(Hoe the classical treatises of Lessing. 
Siimmti. Srhriften, vol. 10, and Herders 
// ic die.iltcn Urn 7Wtf< hildft.) Euripides, 
in his Aleestis, even introduced Death on 
the stiige, in a black robe, with a slot ; 
instrument in his hand, to rut oft" the hair 
of his victims,and tbits devote them to the 
internal gods. The later Homan poets rep¬ 
resent Death under more horrible forms, 
gnashing iiis teeth, and marking his iie- 
tilfls with bloody nails, a monster over¬ 
shadowing whole fields of battle. The 
Hebrews, likewise, had a learlid angel of 
death, culled .St mail, and prince .of the 
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world, anil coinciding with the devil; but 
ho removes with a kiss those who die in 
.‘early youth. Enoeh was taken up.to 
heaven alive. The disgusting representa¬ 
tions of Death common among Christians, 
originated in the 14th century; for the 
representation of D^nth as a skeleton 
merely covered with sltin, on tin? monu¬ 
ment at Cumtr, was only an exception to 
the figure commonly ascribed to him 
among the ancients. In recent tunes. 
Death has again Iteen represented aj- a 
beautiful youth—certainly a more Christian 
image than the skeleton with the sithe. 
Tint monument made by Cannva, which 
tleorge IV erected in honor of the Stuarts, 
in tst. P^fetj’s church at Koine, represents 
Deatli as a beautiful youth, lie is some¬ 
times portrayed, under the figure of a 
th ing lion. . 

Death, Dance or: an allegorical pic¬ 
ture, in which are represented the various 
figures and appearances of death in the 
different relations of life, as a dance 
where Death takes the lead. The idea of 
such a dance appears to be originally Ger¬ 
man, and to belong to poetry. In later 
times, it was used, also, in England and 
France, by poets and artists. The French 
have such a'dance—fin fhtnsi .llwabn -— 
derived, it is said, from a poet called 'Mac¬ 
aber, but little known. A dance of De.-rli 
was painted on the walls of the ehiuvh- 
yard of the Innocents, at Paris, about the 
middle of the loth eemury, whieh the 
chapter of St. Paul's, in London, eau-vd to 
•>e copied, to adorn the vvAlls of its monas¬ 
tery. Gabriel PeiLutot, in the /t< 'Inn /.•/,,• 
fair Its lfun.li8 di.i .Mnrt.l it sur I'Ori'sinr 
ii(S Garten ti juuir (Dijon anil Paris, IStll;), 
investigated the origin of the dance of 
Death in Franee. atnl thu- explained the 
dancing positions of tin-skeletons : thru, 
according to the relation* of old chronicle,.-, 
those wlio were attacked hy the plague 
rati front their houses, making violent 
efforts to restore their rapidly-declining 
strength by all kinds of morbid move¬ 
ments. Ot hers derive the oriifin oft bis rep¬ 
resentation from the masquerade. These 
dances are often found painted on the walls 
of Catholic burial-places. The most re¬ 
markable dance ol Death was painted, in 
fresco, on the walls of the chureh-vard, in 
the suburb of St. John, at Kasle*. which 
was injured, in early times, by being' 
Washed over, and is now entirely de¬ 
stroyed. This piece has been ascribed to 
the celebrated Hans Holbein ; but it br.s 
king since been proved that it existed -fit) 
years before his birth. It was painted at 
Basle, in the year 1431, by on unknown 


S ist, >in commemoration of the ping tie, 
licit prevailed there ar that time; tin- 
council was then sitting, and several of us 
members were carried off by it. It repre - 
sen ted Death as summoning to the dtmee 
persons of all ranks, from the pope and 
the emperor down to the beggar, vvltieh 
was explained by .edifying rhymes. That 
piece contained®tti>out /JO figures as large 
as life. Besides being ascribed to Hol¬ 
bein, as was before stated, it hns also been 
ascribed to a painter named Ghtvhir . but 
without foundation. Holbein perhaps 
conceived, from this picture, the idea of 
‘his dance of Death, the original drawings 
of which are in the cabinet of the empres.-. 
of Russia, Catharine If. Some say that 
Holbein himself made the wood-cuts of it. 
The latest engravings of this picture of 
Holbein are in ,'1.'? plates, in the (Knnr.i ih 
Jean Haitian, par Chr. dr .Mrrktl list vol¬ 
ume, Basil, 17&'0). Similar representa¬ 
tions were painted, in the i3ih century, it! 
other cities of Switzerland. (See iM idler'- 
Gcsrhiehtr tier Srhwtizir —History ofSwh- 
gerland—1 vols.) 'Die dance of Death in 
St. Mary’s church at Lnbeek, w as eomplet 
ed in I lls?. On the walls of the church 
yard of the Kcitsladl of Dresden, lb< re i>, 
even at the present time, to be seen n 

similar tint . of Deal It, It con.-ists nf '!T 

tiansn-ritiiro figures, worked i>n sand.-tom-. 
and ineliales persons of both sexes, ami of 
till ranks. 'I'iie labor of the sculptor It;.- 
more merit tito.ii the uiipociiral rhyme- 
which were afterwards added. (See Fre¬ 
tilin's Gimhirhti iter z< irhnt ilth n Knn.iti in 
Ihvt&rhhuvl unit iti n ,\7« iti rhnnlrii. -1 xo| 

miles .) 

DntTtt, IYnisiiment ot. 'I’iie ijnes 
tions most commonly discussed hypliilo-— 
ojihers and jurists under lids head are 
I. as to the right of governments to i/itlie! 
the punishment of ileatfi : *J. as to the 
expediency of such - punishment : II. n. 
to tlte eriinfs to which, ii' any, it may he 
most jtroperly eonfiiieii ami limited ; 4 
a* to tin 1 iiiiiinii'r in whieh it should he 
inflicted. A few words will lie said on 
each of these points. „ 

i. As to tin* rifflU of inflicting the pun¬ 
ishment of death. This has been doubted 
by some distinguished persons: and the 
doubt is often the accompaniment of a 
highly cultivated mind, inclined to the. 
indulgence of a romantic sensibility, and 
believing in human perfectibility. Th«- 
right of society to punish offences against 
its safety and good order will scarcely lie 
doubted by any considerate person. In a 
state of nature, individuals have a tight to 
guard themselves from injury, and to 
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repel al I aggressions liy a force or precaution 
adequate to the object. This results from 
die right of self-proservat i< > 11 . If it person 
attempts to take away my life, I have, 
doubtless, a right to protect myself against 
die attempt by all fleasonabla nienus. Iff 
cannot, secure myself but by taking the 
life of die assailant, I have a right to take 
it. It would otherwise follovy, that I 
must submit to a wrong, and lose my 
life, rather than preserve it by the means 
adequate to maintain it. It cannot, then, 
be denied that, in a state of nature, nun 
may repel force by force, mid’mny even 
justly lake away life, if necessary to pre¬ 
serve their own. When men enter socie¬ 
ty, the right to protect themselves from* 
injury and to redress wrongs is transfer- 
red, generally, from the individuals to the 
community. We say that it is generally 
so. because it must lie obvious that, in 
many east's, tin' natural right of self-de¬ 
fence must remain. Jf a robber attacks 
one on the highway, or attempts T«» mur¬ 
der him, it is eleur that he lias a right to 
repel die assault, mid Intake the life of the 
assailant, if ncces-siry for his safety ; since 
society, in such a ease, could not atlhrd 
him any adequate and prompt redress. 
The necessity of iu- :, ,nt relief, and of 
instant application of foree, justifies the 
act, and i« recognised in all civilized enin- 
uumities. \\ hen the right of society is 
olien admitted to plltlisli for oflences, it 
seems difficult to assign any limits to the 
exercise of that right, short of wliar the 
exigencies of society n quire. If a state 
have a right to protect itselfaml its citizens 
in the enjoyment of its privileges and its 
peace,it must have aright. In apply means 
adequate to this object. r |'|ie object of 
human punishments is, or may !>■•, threc- 
Jold; lirst, to relbrin the olleiider; sec¬ 
ondly, In deter others from otli-luling; 
and, lastly, to secure the safety of die nim¬ 
munity, by depriving' the offender of die 
power of doing mischief. The lirst 
eonsideratiim rarely enters into human 
legislation, beeause of rhe iuudeqtiiicy of 
our means to produce great moral results 
, by the infliction of .punishment. The 
two latter considerations enter largely in¬ 
to the theory and practice of legislation. 
Who is to be the judge, in such eases, 
vvluit is the adequate punishment for any 
olfenre | (Yrtainly, punishments ought 
not to he indicted, which are utterly dis¬ 
proportionate to the olleiiee, ami beyond 
the e\igei™ies of society. No govern¬ 
ment has a right to punish cruelly’and 
wantonly, and from mere revenge; hut. 
still, the discretion must be vested some¬ 


where, to say wbat shall lie the degree of 
punishment to fie assigned to a particular 
offence. That discretion must be, from 
its nature, justly it part of the legislative 
power, and to be exercised according to 
the actual state of society. . It may, nay, it 
must lie diflerently exercised in different 
ages, and in different countries; for the 
same punishment which, in fo^ie age or 
country, may lie sufficient to suppress an 
offence, or render it comparatively harm¬ 
less, may, in another age or country, 
*vvhoUy fail of the effect. If mild punish¬ 
ments fail of effect, more, severe must be 
resort oil to, if the offence be of a nature 
which alfeets society in its vital principles, 
or safety, or interests. The very frequen¬ 
cy of a crime must often furnish a very 
sniirtg ground for severe punishment, not 
only as it furnishes proof" that the present 
punishment is insufficient to deter men 
from committing it, but from the increas¬ 
ed necessity of protecting society against 
dangerous crimes. Hut it is often said, 
that life is the gift of (mil, and therefore 
it cannot justly be taken away, either by 
the party himself or another, if he can¬ 
not take it away, he cannot confer that 
power on others. lint the till lacy of this 
argument is obvious. I.ife is no more the 
gilt of (ind than other personal endow¬ 
ments or 1 iglits. \ man has, by the gift of 
< md, a right to personal liln rtv and locomo¬ 
tion, as well as to file : to eat and drink 
and breathe at lni^re, as well as to exist; 
jet no one doubts that, by waj of punish¬ 
ment, lie may lie confined in a solitary 
cell: that lie may be perpetually impris¬ 
oned or deprived of free air, or compelled 
to live on blend and water. In short, no 
one doubts dial be may In: restrained in 
the exercise of any privileges or natural 
rights short of taking his Jife. Yet the 
n a-oning, it" worth any tiling, extends to 
all these eases ill an equal degree. Jf. In 
bis crimes, a" mail may justly forfeit lii’s 
personal rights, why not his lifer Hut we 
have seen that it is not true, even in a 
state of nature, that a mail's life may not 
be taken away by another, if the necessity 
of the ease requires it. Why. then, may 
not. society do the same, if its own safely 
requires it r Is the safety of one person 
more important than the safety of the 
whole community r Then, again, as to a 
mail’s inability to confer on others a right 
which he does not himself posse; 'op¬ 
pose ir is so; the consequence which i< 
deduced from this does not. ill fact, arise 
HUekstoue, indeed, in his ("omuienturies 
(-1 Comment. H), seems to deduce the right 
of society to punish capital otlenees. in 
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certain eases (that i~. in cases ol innht pro- 
hihila , anil not tnnbt '» nr), from tin 1 coti- 
, sent ol* the offenders. I !»' marquis Hee- 

carin. on tin' other hanfi, denies that any 
such consent can colder the right. ami 
therefore objects to its existence. Hut the 
notion ol* consent i.- v in nearly all cases, a 
lucre tlieorv. having no fnuntlutioii in tact. 
It* a foreigner comes into a country, and 
coinniits a crime at his first entrance, it is 
a \crv tbrceil const ruction to say. that 
he consents to lie hound by its laws. If a 
pirate coinniits piracy, it is almost alymd 
to say that he consents to the right of all 
nations to punish him Ibr it. The true 
and rational ground on which the right 
rests, is not the consent of the offender, 
hut the right of every society to protect its 
own peace, and interests, and property, 
and institutions, and the utter \\ ae: ot’any 
right, in other persons, to di-tnrh. or de¬ 
stroy, or subtract them. The right Ifiovs. 
not from consent. hut from the 1> •jitimate 
institution of society. It* men base a right 
to form a society ibr mutual hi neiit and 
security, they have a risrlit to puni-ii oilier 
persons who would overthrow. it. There 
are many eases where a state authorizes 
life to he taken away, the luwfulm— ; of 
which is not douhted. No reasimahle 
man doubts the riirlit of a nation, in a pi-t 
war. especially of self-defence, to repel 
force hy throe, and to take away the lives 
of its enemies. And this right i< not con- 
lined to repelling pre^-nt three, hut it 
extends to precautionary measures, which 
arc necessary for the ultimate safety of the 
nation. In such a war. a nation may 
justly insist upon the sacrifice of the li\i s 
of its own citizens, however innocent, tor 
the purpose of ensuring its own safety. 
Accordingly, wv find that all nations enrol 
militia and employ troops for war, and 
require them to hazard their lives for the 
preservation of the state. In these eases, 
life is freely sacrificed hy the nation : and 
the laws enacted tor such purposes are 
deeiiicd just exercises of power. If so, 
• why may not life he taken away hy way 
of punishment, if the safety of society 
requires it ? If a nation may authorize, 
in war, the destruction of thousands, why 
may it not authorize the destruction of a 
single life, if self-preservation require it r 
The mistake, however, is in supposing) 1 ait 
life cannot he taken away without the 
.consent of the party. If the foregoing 
f ri-nsoning is correct, such consent is 
neither supposed nor necessary. Ju truth, 
the supposition of an original com|»ict 
between all the persons who are subject 
to the regulations of a society, hv tiu-ir 


own free consent, as the necessat and 
proper basis on which all the rig of 
stleh society depend, is, at liest, a rain 
itous supposition; and it sometime- leads 
to very incorrect results. It may he. filed, 
thiit the Scriptures most clearly rro - 111/1 
and justify the iidliction of capital p nish- 
metiis in certain etises. 

‘■1. As to the expttlunn/ of eupita! pm: 
islunenr. This opens :i wide lic’.t Ibt 
discussion. Some ahlc men, w In* im: 
doubt the right, do still deny the expcdi 
epey of inflicting it. It may he adn an d 
that a wise'*|eaislature ought to he -l--w ii. 
affixing such a pimislmicn; to any bur 
very enormous and dangerous cmin-. 
"The frequency of it crime is not, ol* itself 
rt siillicient reason for resorting to such e 
punishment. it should he a erimi of* 
great atrocity and danger to society. in.i 
wliielt cannot otherwise he elli-ctnally 
guarded against. In nllixing punishment-. 
to any otli-nce. we should consider w ha; 
arc the objects and enilsof punishment. I; 
is clear that capital punishment can havt 
no i-tleci to reform 11 * oifenifi r himself. 
It limy have, and ordii dy docs have, the 
cili-cl to deter others :: -m coiiimittilig a 
like olfenee ; hut, still, ’.imiati i-xperiene, 
shows that even this punishment, win-;, 
in'lieted li'r small offences, which ;*. 
easily perpetrated, and to which there ).- 
greiit temptation, does not always opetati 
as an eili-ctiiid terror. Men sometimes 
are hardened hy the frequent spectacle- 
ofcapitid punishments, and grow inditfer- 
cut to them. Familiarity deprives then, 
of their horror. The hloodiesl eodes are 
not those wliieh have mii.-t ctTccliially 
suppressed olli-nces. Jtesides, public opit. 
ion hits 'great weight in producing the 
acquittal or condemnation of offenders. 
If it punisliment lie grossly disproportion¬ 
ate to the offence, if it shock human 
feelings, there arises, insensibly, a sympa¬ 
thy li>r the victim, and a desire to .-creel, 
him from punishment; so that, its far as 
certainty of punishment operates to deter 
from crimes, the Object of the legislator! 
is often thus'defeated. It may lie added, 
that a reasonable digtlit may fairly lie en¬ 
tertained, whether any society can law¬ 
fully exercise the power of punishing, be¬ 
yond what the ju-t exigencies of that so¬ 
ciety require. On the other hand, a total 
abolition of capital punishments would, in 
some eases at least, expose society to tin 
chances of deep and vital injuries. A inan 
who has committed muriler mtlihcrately. 
has proved himself unfit for society, nnrf 
regardless of all the duties which belong 
to it. In* his case, the Irr lalionis can 
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hardly In* .teemed unjust. The safety 
of society i- most etlbctua- y guarded liy 
•Mittiiiir him nil’ from the |" wer <>1 doing 
further mi.-ehicf. If hi* I' hi- not taken 
away, the only oilier mean left tire, con- 
tinement t«»r lile, or trail pollution tuid 
exile liir lili-. Neither of t!• sc is a jierfeel 
security agnnst the eomn sioti ot’ other 
crimes, and may no; alivay he within the 
power of a nation without s real incniive- 
nienee and great expense o itselt’. It is 
true that lie; latter punishli. uts leave open 
the ehaaee of reform to the olfender, 
whip'll i-\ indeed, hut loo often a mere 
delusion : hut, on tin' ot; -r limit J. they 
greatly diminish ■ in* tiiflm ol another 
salutary principle, the plet* ring of other.— 
from coinmiliiug like erim> -. It seems to 
us, therefore, that it is difficult to luaititaiif 
the proposition that |>i'.> 1 punishments 
are, at all times and under all eireum- 
stanoes, iui'\|iedienl. It may rather he 
affirmed that, in some <'asvs, they an' 
absolutely indispensable to tin- safety atnl 
good order of society. We slionld incline 
t<j say that, as a general rule, every nation, 
in its legislation on this subject, must hi; 
governed very mueli by the manners, 
customs, habits of thinking, and state of 
opinion, milling; tin- people 'upon whom it 
is to operate. In a rude and harharons 
slate of soeiety, summary and almost vin- 
dietive pnnishmenfs seem more necessary 
than ill a highly polished ami civilized 
state ot’ soeiety. 

■j. As to tin. - frillies to which capital 
punishments may. most properly, In.- lim¬ 
ited. From wind has hern already said, 
this must depend upon the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of every ago and nation : atnl 
much, must he lell to the exercise of a 
sound discretion on the part of the legisla¬ 
ture. As a general rule, humanity forbids 
such punishments to lie applied to any hut 
crimes of very great enormity, and danger 
to individuals or the state. It’any crimes 
eati be elleettially suppressed by moderate 
means, these ought, eerlainlv, to he lirst 
resorted to. The experience, however, 
of most nations, it’we may'judge from the 
nature and extent of Jheir criminal legis- 
* lution, seems to disprove the opinion so 
often indulged by' philanthropists, that 
moderate punishments are sufficient to 
suppress eritnes, and that capital punish¬ 
ments are rarely necessary. The codes 
of most civilized nations abound with 
capital punishments. That oftJreat Ilrit- 
ain, a nation in which the public legis¬ 
lation has a deep infusion of popular 
opinion, is thought to he uncommonly 
sanguinary, jllaekstone, in his Commen¬ 


taries (vol. iv, IS), admits that, in his time, 
not less than one hundred awl sirtif rrinus 
were, I iv the English law, punishable with 
death. In the code of the IT. Slate-', only 
iniit erlmesareso punishable, viz., treason, 
murder, arson, rape, robbery of the mail, 
fraudulent casting away ships, rekeue of 
criminals capitally convicted during execu¬ 
tion, and piracy, one speeii's of which is 
the African slave-trade. In the codes of 
the several staler- of the Union, still lower 
erimf's are generally punisliahle with 
death. It remains yet to lie proved, 
whether the general mildness of our.jienal 
code has afforded us any greatfr security 
ngain-'t eritnes than exists in other na¬ 
tions. Hitherto, the temptations to com¬ 
mit them have been l«-s here, than in 
other countries lc-s abundantly and cheap¬ 
ly wipplied with the iteres-nries of life. 
It is still a question, fit to exercise the 
solicitude and ingenuity of oyr statesmen 
atnl philanthropists, whether we can safely 
cany on so mild a system in a more cor¬ 
rupt and dense state of Soo'iety. It’ we 
can, it must he by a very sparing use of 
the power of pardoning : so that the cer¬ 
tainty of absolute, unmitigated punishment 
shall fiillow upon the ollbuee. lieeearia. 
with liis characteristic humanity and sa¬ 
gacity, has strongly urged*that the certain¬ 
ty of punishment is more important to 
deter from crimes than the severity of it. 
At present, there is great danger that the 
pardoning power, in our free forms of 
goveriinienr. w ill. in a great measure, over¬ 
throw this salutary principle. Its exer¬ 
cise, therefore, ought to he watched with 
the greatest jealousy and care, lest the 
abuse ufil should lead to the introduction 
cither of absolute ‘impunity for oflbncos, 
or of more extensive capital punishments. 
It will probably lie found, from the expe¬ 
rience of most nations, that capital punish¬ 
ment ought not wholly to be. dispensed 
with. On the other hand, it may lie safely 
affirmed, that there is no positive neces¬ 
sity to apply it to a very large number of 
crimes. Treason, murder, arson, piracy, 
highway robbery, burglary, rape, and 
some ot her ofibnees of great enormity, and 
of a kindred character, an' not uncom¬ 
monly punished in this manner; but 
beyond these, it is extremely questionable 
whether there is any necessity or expedi¬ 
ency of applying so gvent a severity. Still, 
however, as has been already intimated, 
much must depend iijhui the opinion ;e,d 
character of the age, and the piyvailing 
habits of the people, and upon the sound 
exercise of legislative discretion. What 
may he deemed uselessly severe in one 
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age or country, may 1*' positively required 
by the circuit island's of another age ur 
country. 

4. As to the nitinim- of indicting the 
jHinishineut <>1 ileath. Ibis lias been 
different in different countries, and in dif¬ 
ferent stages of civilization in the stupe 
countries. Harbardiis nations are general¬ 
ly inclined to severe and vindictive pun¬ 
ishments, and, where they punish with 
death, to aggravate it by prolonging the, 
sufferings of the victim with ingenious 
devices in cruelty. And even in civilized 
countries, in cases of a political lint (Jo, or, 
of very groin atrocity, the punishment has 
liceti sometimes* inflicted with many hor- 
rible aeeompanimeuts. Tearing the crim¬ 
inal to pieces, piercing his breast with a 
pointed pole, pinching to death with red- 
liot pincers, starving him to death, break* 
»ng his linilis upon ihe wheel, pressing 
him to ii^th in a slow and fingering 
manner, burning him at the stake, cruci¬ 
fixion, suw'ing him to pieces, quartering 
him alive, exposing him to be torn to 
pieces by wild beasts, and other savage 
punishments, have Ix-eu sometimes resort¬ 
ed to tor the purposes of vengeance, or 
public example, or public terror. Com¬ 
pared with these, the infliction of death 
by drowning, by strangling, by poisoning, 
by bleeding, by beheading, by shootiiig, 
by hanging, is a moderate punishment. In 
modern times, the public opinion is strong¬ 
ly disposed to discountenance the pun¬ 
ishment of death by any hut simple-means; 

• aid the infliction of torture is almost uni¬ 
versally reprobated. Even in govern¬ 
ments where it is still countenanced «hy 
the laws, it is rarely"resorted to; and the 
sentence is remitted, by the policy of tin; 
prince, beyond the simple infliction of 
death. In Prussia, where atrocious crim¬ 
inals are required, liy tin* penal code, to la- 
broken upon the wheel, the king always 
issues an order to tin* executioner to stran¬ 
gle the criminal (which is done by a small 
cord not easily seen) before his limbs 
are broken. So, in the same country, 
where larceny, attended with destruction 
of lift, is punished hv burning alb r, the 
fagots are so arranged as to limit ii 
kind of cell, in which ihe criminal i< suf¬ 
focated by the fumes of sulphur, or oilier 
means, before the flame can reach him. 
In England, in high treason, the criminal 
is sentenced to he drawn to the gallows, 
to be hanged by the neck, and cut down 
alive, to have his entrails taken out and 
burned while he is yet alivy, to hnv* his 
head cut off} and his laxly divided into 
four parts, and these to he at the king’s 


disposal. But, generally, all tin- , mush 
incut is remitted by the crown, e.v pt tJ H ; 
hanging and beheading: and wh« t it i„ 
not, by connivance of the office- s the 
criminal is drawn on a hurdle to th< place 
6f execution, and is not disemho ii-llcd 
until actually dead. In other en>. tlx* 
punislimeut is nmv simply by hanging, or, 
in the miliffuynud naval service, l>v .-boot¬ 
ing. In Fram e, formerly, the punishment 
of death was oflen inflicted by breaking 
the criminal on the wheel, (i tamicn- was 
torn to pieces by horses, after he lmd hei-n 
tomiented»vvith red-hot pincers, imd had 
suffered other bhrrid tortures.) - 'flic usual 
punishment. now is beheading by the 
» guillotine. In cases of parricide, the crim¬ 
inal is conducted, barefooted, and covered 
‘with a black veil, to the place of execu¬ 
tion, where, his right hand is cut off just 
Wfpre he is beheaded. In Austria, the, 
general mode of punishment is by hang¬ 
ing. In Prussia, lianging is rarely inflict¬ 
ed ; but the usual punishment is behead¬ 
ing with a heavy axe, the criminal’s head 
being first lied to a block. In other Ger- 
mrtn states, tlic uncertain mode of execu¬ 
tion by tlte Avon! still exists. Hand was 
executed in this manner. It should be 
remarked, however, that, in Germany, 
hanging has always lx-en deemed ilx> 
most inlanmiis sort of punishment; and 
the sentence has often been commuted tor 
Ix-headiug by tlie sword, as a milder mode 
of punishment. In the U. Stales of Amrr- 
i<-a, hanging is the universal mode of. 
capital puiiishmcrtl: and, indeed, the con¬ 
stitution of the U. Slates contains a pro¬ 
vision, declaring that. u cruel and mutual 
punishments shall not he inflated.” In 
(’liina, murderers an; cut to pieces: rob¬ 
bers, not. In Russia, the punishment of 
death has Jx;>en frequently inflicted b\ 
the knout. In Turkey, strangling, and 
sewing the criminal up in a hag, and 
throwing him into the sea, are common 
modes of punishment. In the Roman 
rode, many severe and cruel punishments 
were prescribed. During the layered 
times of the republic, many of these were 
abolished or mitigated. But again, under 
the emperors, tho^ were revived with til If 
soveritv. In the ancient Grecian states, 
the. modes of punishment wen- also se¬ 
vere, and often cruel. Blit the most gen¬ 
eral mode of punishment, in ordinary 
eases, seems, both in Greece am: Rome, 
to have been by hanging. Whether the 
ancient Greek - mode of capital punish¬ 
ment, by taking poison at. such hour as the 
condemned party should choose, has ever 
been adopted in any modern nation, we 
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;<re unable lo'sny. As In as wo have 
boon able to learn, it. is in ■ in use among 
any t 'lirisrian people; an * the idea ot 
suicide connected with it ould probably 
prevent. ;mj such nation ti in adopting it. 

Whether executions'out: iit to Ikj in pub¬ 
lic. or in private, has boon question much 
discussed, and upon wlii- It a great diver¬ 
sity of opinion exists among intelligent 
statesmen. On the tine Hand, it is said 
that public spectacles of (his sort have n 
tendency to brutalize and harden the peo¬ 
ple, or to make them indifferent to the 
, punishment.; and tho courage and firm¬ 
ness, with which the criminal often meets 
death, have a tendency to awaken feelings 
of sympathy,,mid even ol*admiration, and* 
to take away much of the horror of the 
•offence, as well as of the punishment. On 
the other hand, it is said that the great, 
influence of punish indnt, an deterring, 
others from the like offence, cannot lie 
obtained in any otlmcjwuy. ft is the only 
mentis to bring home to the inass of the 
people a salutary dread and .warning; 
and it is a public admonition of the cer¬ 
tainty of punishment following upon 
crimes. It is also added, that all punish¬ 
ments might to he subjected to the public 
scrutiny, so that it may be known that all 
the law requires, and no more, has been 
done. If punishments were in dieted in 
private, it could never bo known whether 
they were, justly and properly inflicted 
upon the persons condemned : or whether, 
indeed, innocent person's might not be¬ 
come th<» victims. 

in England, tho court before which the 
trial is had, declares the sentence, and 
directs the execution of it; and its war¬ 
rant is a sufficient, authority to the proper 
officer to execute it. lu the. courts of the 
U. States, there is a like authority : but 
in the laws of many of the states, there is 
a provision that the execution shall not 
take place except by a warrant from the 
governor,- or othbr executive authority. 
In cases of murder and other atrocious 
crimes, the punishment in England is 
usually inflicted at a very short interval 
after the sentence. Jn America, there is 
usually allowed a very considerable inter¬ 
val, varying from one mouth to six mouths, 
in England and America, there lies no 
appeal from the verdict of a jury and the 
sentence of a court, in capital cases. Jn 
France, there may bo a review of it in the 
court of cassation, (q. v.) In (Germany, 
there is, in criminal as in civil cases, a right 
of appeal ; homy, in that country, few 
innocent persons have suffered capitally 
since the Kith century; and in England 
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and America, tho Very fact that the verdict 
and sentence arc final, produces great cau¬ 
tion and deliberation in the administration 
of criminal justice, and tt strong leaning 
towards the prisoner on trial. Capital 
punishment cannot lie inflicted) by the 
general humanity of the laws of modern 
nations, upon penning who are insane or 
who are pregnant, until th© latter are 
delivered and the former become sane. 
It is said that Frederic the Great required 
fill judgments of his courts, condemning 

S ms to death, to he written on . blue 
fthus he was constantly reminded , 
of them as they lay on his table among, 
other papers, from which they were 
readily distinguished. He usually took d. 
long time to consider such cases, and thus 
set an excellent example to sovoreiguerof 
their duty. 

Death-watch ; a species of tennes, so 
called ou account of an old superstition 
that its heating or ticking in a sick room < 
is a sure 1 sign of death. 

Debenture. (See Drawback.) 

Debt, National. (Hee National Debt:) 
Debtor ami Creditor, Laws of. One 
of the first (Steps, in a community, towards 
industry and wealth, is the institution of the 
individual right to property. Thegunran-' 
tee of the individual's.earnings to himself 
is the strongest stimulus to his exertions; . 
mid this measure is so obvious, and the one 
in which every iiiemberof’a community has 
so evident an interest, that it is of univer¬ 
sal adoption among rude ns well as civil¬ 
ized nations, and even precedes the estab¬ 
lishment of a regular government; for 
men will sell, and, tis far us they are able, 
enforce tlieir exclusive right to the frpits 
of their own labor, before they are. in a 
condition to establish general laws.- But, 
though this principle is so obviously just, 
and of so early adoption, its extension 
and application to complicated affairs, mid 
various species of property, and divisions, 
and modification* of rights to, mul interest 
in, possessions of all sorts, are among the 
most difficult subjects of legislation. The 
light of property being once established, 
the conditions oil which the owner-will • 
part with and transfer it arc, as a natural 
and necessary consequence, left to his own 
determination, with sumo. ti*w exception*; 
especially one usually made in lav or of 
the government, or,, rather, of tho, whole 
collective community, who reserve the 
right of taking individual property tor the 
public use, without the consent of the pro¬ 
prietor, and upon such terms as the gov¬ 
ernment itself shall proscribe. But, oven 
in this case, a debt or obligation on the 
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part of the government or community 
arises ill favor of the proprietor whose 
property has been taken, lS> that wo 
may lay it down as a« general doctrine, 
that, where oue parts with and transfers 
to unother any property, or right, of'which, 
by the laws of the community, he was ex¬ 
clusively possessed,' this tnmsler is the 
basis or meritorious consideration of a 
promise or obligation on tin* part of the 
person to whom the transfer is made, to 
return some equivalent, or what intfy be 
agreed on as an equivalent by the parties. 
Whether this return Ik* stipulated ifcr in 
money, lands, goods, or personal services, 
or any tiling of which the value can lie 
estimated, is immaterial in respect h> the 
force of the obligation, which will lie the 
sairie in either case. The validity of the, 
obligation thus arising is recognised bv the 
laws of all civilized states. But, then, the 
question arises-—and it is one w hich has 
much perplexed legislators—What degree 
of force or sucredness shall he assigned to 
this obligation', and by wliut sanctions and 
penalties shall it be guarded ? The per¬ 
sonal rights of citizens are, in general, 

- more scrupulcmsly guarded and vindicated 
by the laws, Qian those of property, or 
Ihose tlio value of which, in money or ex¬ 
change, admits of an exact estimate. The 
lives of men, for instance, are generally 
protected by indicting the extreme pen¬ 
alty of death for thti crime of murder. 
Such a punishment is only commensurate 
with the crime, and its justice is univer¬ 
sally acknowledged ; but, a law which 
should inflict the same punishment lor a 
mere assault on the person, attended by 
no serious injury, would excite the abhor¬ 
rence of all rnen; for, though men are. 
under an undoubted obligation not to 
commit iui uaprovoked assault, though 
jiot attended liy a serious wound, yet such 
a penalty would he at once pronounced 
to lie, out of all proportion to the force 
anil sac red ness of the obligation which' 
it would be designed to protect. The 
question then occurs—llow forcible, how 
binding, how sacred, is this promise and 
obligation to pay a sum of money or de- 
' liver an article of property r Is it so sa¬ 
cred that the debtor ought to he put to 
death, sent to the galleys, put into the pil¬ 
lory, or the stocks, or whipjMjd, or impris¬ 
oned, in case of his failing to fulfil it > In 
one point all communities agree, namely, 
as far as the property of the debtor goes, 
it ought to answer to rhis obligation ; for 
the value ho lias received has been ahsoi li¬ 
ed ip that which lie possesses, and consti¬ 
tutes a part of its amount, or, at least, may 


he proHumcij to have contributed to it. In 
short, the property of the debtor i. ay be 
considered to belong to his credit -rs, to 
the extent of their demands. Th laws 
of diflcrent countries,accordingly, a: roe in 
the, principle-that the creditor shall have 
the means of getting possession and dis- 
tosiug of the debtors property to nisl'v 
lis demands. Theliounds prescrib' d for 
the exercise of this well csuihlishc i and 
universally acknowledged right, van very 
considerably in diflerrnt countries and 
periods*. As long ago as the lime of So¬ 
lon, the liecl'ssary implements of hiishaud- 
■ rv were exempted from this right. The 
civ il law makes an exemption of nccc-suy 
implements of trade mid artieles of furni¬ 
ture, and this distinction is adopted very 
generally, if not universally, throughout 
tiie civilized world. The right of the 
creditor, then, according to the laws ami 
practice of the whole civilized world, dots 
not extend to the whole of the property 
and possessions of the debtor; and the 
exception affords a rule for measuring the 
extent and force of this obligation of debt, 
in the general estimation of nations; since, 
in enforcing this obligation, all the laws in 
this respect stop at the point where, indi¬ 
vidual suffering commences. Though the 
law adopts the principle, that the goods 
of the debtor, in effect, belong to the cred¬ 
iting yet it makes a compromise, even of 
this right, between the r+editor, and debtor,. 
and the community; lor the community 
may lie said to he aflcctcd by, mid to feel 
tlie distresses or good fortune ol‘every one 
of its members; and, accordingly, the cred¬ 
itor is here made to'eonipromise his rights 
as a creditor, out of regard to his obliga¬ 
tions as a member of the community. 
The law says to him, “ Though yoti strictly 
have a right to the tools your debtor uses, 
the •clothes he and his family wear, and 
the beds they sleep ujion—lor they may 
have Itcen procured by the very money or 
goods from which the debt arose ; yet, on 
the other hand, you owe some obiigalions 
to the community, and the community has 
some obligations to your debtor; you shall 
not, therefore, turn,him and liis family 
naked iuto the streets, even by reclaiming 
the very articles you may have sold him.” 
Such is the limit which the law have, by 
general consent, put to the extent.of the 
creditor’s right over the debtor's property; 
’and, to this extent, every code ought to 
give as easy, cheap anil exjieditiuus a 
remedy as can lie allowed consistently 
with a just settlement of die vulidity and 
amount of the creditor's claim ; arnl such 
a remedy it is the object of legislators 
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generally to give. Upon Min principle 
already stated, namely, thn - the debtor’s 
projM*rty belongs to his ej-i liters, to the 
amount of their claims, it Mould follow, 
that, when his property is nadeipiuti) to 
the full satisfaction of the lebts, all the 
creditors ought to share it | 'oportionally; 
and this has been the pra.cn ;d rule tinder 
the civil law, and in till the countries 
where it has been adopted *>s the common 
law. Hitch is the praetic. I rule in Eng¬ 
land and tin 1 greater part m the IT. Slates; 
and r. is a rule so obvioti ly just, alitl re¬ 
sults so directly from the universally re¬ 
ceived principles, in relation to the rights 
of creditors, that it is surprising that any 
country, in the least advanced in.civil 
ity, and having made any progress in civ¬ 
ilization, should form an exception t.o suelf 
a rule, and permit some one creditor, or 
some lew, no more deserving, and perhaps 
much less so, than the rest, to seize upon 
the whole property of the debtor, and en¬ 
tirely defeat the claims of the Others; yet 
such a defect does exist in the laws of 
4 out of the 25 U. Stutes, at the time of 
writing this article (1830), viz., Maine, 
Now Hampshire, Vermont and Massachu¬ 
setts. These states nro all eminently com¬ 
mercial, and l»y no means deficient in 
general intelligence and improvement, 
which renders it the more remarkable that 
they should, in this respect, make an ex¬ 
ception to the practice of all the rest of 
Christendom. The delect arises partly 
from a deep-rooted prejudice upon this 
subject, which mistakes a regulation and 
reformation of this branch of law for a 
weakening of the obligation of contracts, 
and an impairing of the rights of creditors ; 
hut still more from a timid spirit of legis¬ 
lation, which fears to undertake an irnjKir- 
tant improvement of this branch of law, 
although the justice and great utility of 
such an improvement, among a trading 
{ample especially, are acknowledged by 
much the greater number. When the 
laws provide tor a proportionate distribu¬ 
tion of an insolvent’s estate in general, still 
they reserve some few'preferences. Thus, 
in the ccspio bonoruin, and the various 
laws of insolvency /if different states, of 
which that has been the model, a prefer¬ 
ence is usually given- to the government 
as a creditor, which is fully satisfied for its 
demands before any part of the claims of 
individual creditors is paid. This prefer¬ 
ence is just, where the claim of the gov¬ 
ernment can he viewed in the light of a 
lieu on the projierty ; and, where this is the 
ease, the giving it a priority to those of 
creditors who have no lien, is, in fact, only 


putting the government upon the s;une 
footing with other creditors; for any one, 
having a mortgage or pledge, is always 
preferred to the e.vjerit of his pledge; hut, 
where the claim cannot he considered in 
that light, the preference seems not. to ho 
just. Home oilier claims arc preferred, 
from motives of hurfianity and general 
policy, on the same principle on which 
necessary articles of furniture, implements 
of the debtor’s trade, ami the like, are ex¬ 
empted from seizure. Thus some laws, 
notwithstanding the insolvency of the os- 
tateJr«f’a deceased debtor, still allow.the full " 
payment of the expenses of his last sick¬ 
ness and funeral, and also assign song; 
articles, of greater or less amount, to the' 
use, of his widow and futuily. Some 
codes of laws limit the claims of the cred¬ 
itor to the debtor’s property for satisfac¬ 
tion. Others go beyond this point. The 
ancient, laws of Rome permitted the sell¬ 
ing of debtors into servitude lor the Irene- 
fit of their creditors; and such are the laws 
of modem times among some of the Afri¬ 
can tribes. Solon remarked upon the • 
inconsistency of laws which exempted the 
implements of trade, and articles of neces¬ 
sity of the debtor, from the creditor’s de¬ 
mand, and yet subjected his body to sale 
or imprisonment; and, considering the 
rights of the debtor, as a citizen of Athens, 
to he paramount to those of his creditor 
over his person, he provided against the 
violation of a citizen’s liberty on account 
of his debts. Rut the imprisonment of the 
debtor ought to lie allowed as a means of 
compelling him to surrender his property 
for the benefit, of his creditors; and, tor 
this purpose, tlu: civil law, anil the laws 
of England and most of the U. States, 
permit it, hut only until he has made a 
surrender of all Ins property, unless he is 
proved to have acted fraudulently, in 
which case the imprisonment is continued 
as a punishment. To this rule, however, 
the four of the U. States above-mentioned 
form an exception; for,in those states,the 
imprisonment may be inflicted by the 
creditor, although the debtor has no means 
of satisfying the debt, and although his 
insolvency may have been occasioned by 
an unforeseen and inevitable misfortune. 
It is true, that, in such a case, not many 
creditors will wantonly avail themselves 
of such a right to inllict suffering without 
any motive of interest. But it is equally 
true, that, if the whole population w ere at 
liberty to inflict any kind <vf sutleritig ujain 
osiers with impunity, not many persons 
would avail themselves of the license; but 
some would, and this is a reason for not 
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ots, on (heir surrendering all their pauper- 
ty, has been treated of .This interposition 
lilts, however, been extended only to eases 
of insolvent merchants. The insolvent 
Jaws, as distinguished from.bankrupt laws, 
apply to debtors who are not merchants, 
and provide for a ratable distribution of 
their eflecta among their creditors, anti 
exempt the person of the debtor from im¬ 
prisonment, on the surrender of the whole 
of his properly, but do not discharge the 
debt any further than satisfaction is made 
by payment. A question very naturally 
arises why this distinction is math* between 
traders and others. A cultivator or me¬ 
chanic, in enterprising communities, is 
scarcely less liable to the misfortunes and 
disap|H>intments which result in insolven¬ 
cy than traders, and their future industry 
and unembarrassed enterprise is of no less 
importance to the community. Why should 
the future earnings of a farmer, or con¬ 
ductor of any branch of industry, whose 
insolvency has been occasioned by a 
thought, a change in the markets, or the 
bankruptcy of a merchant whom in; had 
trusted, he held for thte payment of his 
debts, to the last farthing, any more than 
those of the merchant? Is it true that, in 
other pursuits than those of trade, insol¬ 
vency is more frequently the consequence, 
of fraud, extravagance or imprudence ? 
(rice Bankrupt, Capias, Insolvency.) 

Dkbckf., fim I la li me and Guillaume 
Francois; two cousins, distinguished bib¬ 
liographers. The former prepared the first 
division of the catalogue of the excellent' 
library of the duke de la Valliere (17K3, 
3 vols.). The latter, a bookseller, bom 
1731, and died l/tftJ, ojienod a new path 
for bibliographers, by reducing to a sy.— 

* tern what had before been left merely* to' 
‘tact, in his Biblio^rajihic instructive, ou 
'Traili de la Connaissance des I Acres races 
et singtdiers (Paris, I7(*l—OH, 7 vols.). 
I^'tnercier anil others attacked the work 
severely; yet it must he considered of 
much value. (See Kbcrt’s Hiblio^rapki - 
aches Lexicon, vol. i, p. 432.) Among his 


Decade (Lat. decas, front the Greek .V»-d 
is sometimes used tor the number ton, or 
for an aggregate of ten, and decades tic.- 
,'in enumeration by tens. The books of 
Livy are divideil into decades. In the 
Wench revolution, decades took the place 
of weeks, in the di\ision of the y car. (rice 
Calendar.) In the French system of 
weights and measures, the Greek word 
<Vmi is used to increase the value of the 
designations ten-lbld ; thus i/<rmrrmaei. 
(a weight of 10 grammes), decalitre <lo 
litres), decametre (10 metres), dreare i 1U 
ares). 

Df.cauon (deceigonnm), in geometry; 
figure of 10 sides and angles. 

Dkc.vt.ouoi-'. (from tivu. ten. and >-t>- 
the word); the fen commandments. \\ Inch, 
according to F.xod., chap. xx. and Dent., 
chap, v., were given hi two tamer-. by- 
God to Moses. The Jews call them, by¬ 
way' of eminence, the ten i cords ; het,e>- 
their name. Dcrnlo/jcur. Jews and t'hri— 
tians have divided the tellro/nmntidmci,t-, 
differently ; and, in some t’aihplie eatc- 
chisms, the second coiiimaiidmeiit has 
been united, in an abridged Ibrm. with tlie 
first, and the tenth has itoeii div ided into 
two. Gateeliisins generally contain th - 
ten commandment', not verbally, as they 
stand in the Bible, hut,abridged. 

Decamebo.v (Greek ; from <Vl«. ti n, and 
l,ficpu. clay); a liook ill which the author 
relates the events, &_e. of ten days. The 
Decameron of Boccaccio (q.v.) i- the hi>- 
toryol'a gay company often pt jvoiis, who, 
on ten ilitle.reiiT days, relate ten tales each 
day. 'I'he Decameron of Dihd.in treats 
of bibliographical cliriosities. 

Decaxoom.i:, Augustin Pyrame, one of 
the first botanists in Li)rope, Iwirn at Ge¬ 
neva,in 177*, was dcscetided from u family 
distinguished, as early as the lfith century, 
in the republic of letters. While pmfessor 
of botany nt MonljieJIier, he raised the 
botanical garden to its present flourishing 
condition. His enemies availed them¬ 
selves of life circumstance that lie had 
retained his place after the return of Na- 
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poleon from ■ Elba, ‘ to tender him fus-' ' gunshot on-the rterhoibtl bow, end all the' 
peoted by the government; and Jthfe ultras batteries on shore Jygrg opened upon the 
at length obliged him to retire fixyin-his ' assailants. Decatur get fireto the frigate, 
chair. His native city established a bo- ; and Continued' alongside .until her destruc- 

_ i .... •_ ion* _*__•_• tix- 


tanical garden, in 1816, with the direction 
of which he ivas intrusted, and a profes¬ 
sorship of botany, which was bestowed on 
hint. His Thtorit. ilhnmtaire de la '.Uota- 
niqut (1813) is well known.' Among his 
other writings are, Plantarum succulmla- 
rum Historia {1799, 4 vols., iWio and 4to.), 
with plates by Redout*:; Jiatra^alogia, 
likewise with plates (1808); Flare Fran- 
caise (1809—15, (5 vols.), in which he was 
assisted by Lainarquc; Catalogs Planbt- 
ritm Horii botimin Atantpelliensi# (1813). 
He lias also published some observations 


tipn was certain; jFor. thitf exploit, the 
American congress voted, him thanks and 
a sword, and the president immediately ‘ 
sent him a captaincy. The next ■ spring, 
it being^resolved to’nmke.,ah attack.on 
Tripoli, commodore Preble equipped six 
gun-boats nnd two bombards, formed them 
into two divisions, and gave the command 
of onool’ them to taptain Decatur. The 
enemy’s gun-bouts were moored along the 
nioiit/u of die harbor, under the batteries, 
and within musket shot. Captain Decatur 
determined to hoard the enemy’s eastern 


on the theory of light, whirl* have beqn ..division, consisting of nine. 11c boarded' 
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confirmed by later experiments. 

DfiCAi'i-rvrioje. (See Death, Punish¬ 
ment of.) 

Dec a nori a, in botany ; the tenth class 
of plants, with hermaphrodite dowers dial 
tun stamina, or male parts, in each. 

Dkcavoj.is, in ancient geography; a 
country of Palestine, ’whir h-contained ten 
principal cities!, some on this, some oil the 
oilier side of Jordan, whence its name. 
Pliny enumerates the following :—Hry- 
lhopolis, Philadelphia, Kapha me, Gudurn, 
Hippos, Dion, Pella, Gernsn, Canulha and 
Damascus. Others reckon them ditlcr- 
ently. 'I'liey were chiefly inhabited by 
(•entiles, I hough some of ihem might be 
within the. region of Judea. 

Dkcati’u, Stephen, a eelebrateil Amcr- 
ieau n.'ival otfieer, was born, Jail. 5, 177!>, 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, whith¬ 
er his parents had retired while the Brit¬ 
ish were in Philadelphia, lie entered the 
American navy in March, 1798, ami was 
soon promoted to the rank of first lieuten¬ 
ant. While at Syracuse, attached to the 
squadron of commodore Preble, lie was 
first informed of the fine, of the American 
frigate Philadelphia, which, in pursuing 
a Tripolitan corsair, ran on a rock about 
four and a half miles from Tripoli, and 
was taken by the Tripolilans, and towed 
into the harbor. Iaciilcnant Decatur con¬ 
ceived the project of attempting her re¬ 
capture or destruction. He selected, for 
Miis purpose, a ketch,'and manned her 
with 70 volunteers. Feb. lli, 1804, at 7 
o’clock at night, lie entered the hurt tor of 
Tripoli, hoarded the frigate, though she 
had all her guns mounted and charged, 
and was lying within hnlf-gun-sliol of rhe 
bashaw’s castle and of his principal bat¬ 
tery. Two TrijMiliian cruisers were lying 
within two cables’ length, on the starlioard 
quarter, and several gun-lmats within halt- 
13* 


in his own Ixrnt, and carried two of the 
•enemy’s lioats in succession. When h£ 
boarded the second lioat, he immediately 
aUackcd her commander, who was Ins 
superior in size and strength, and, his 
sword lieing broken, lie seized the Turk, 
when a violent scuffle ensued. The Turk, 
threw him, and drew a dirk for tint pur¬ 
pose of stubbing Jiim, when Decatur, hav¬ 
ing a small pistol in his right pOeket, took 
hold of it, and, turning it as well as he 
could, so as to take effect upon his antag¬ 
onist, cocked it, fired through his pocket, 
and kijled him. When commodore Pre¬ 
ble was superseded in the conminnd of 
the squadron, he gave the frigate Consti¬ 
tution to Decatur, who was afterwards 
removed to the Congress, and returned 
home in her when peace was concluded 
with Tripoli, lie succeeded commodore 
Barron in the command of the Chesa¬ 
peake, after the attack made upon her by 
the British man-of-war Leopard. lie-was 
afterwards transferred to the frigate-1Initial 
States. Jn the war between Great Britain 
iitnl the f. States, while commanding the 
frigate I : tiiled States, lie loll in, Ort. 25, 
18pi, with the Macedonian, mounting 4!* 
carriage-guns, raw ,of the finest of the 
British vessels of her class, and ruptured 
her after an engagement of an hour and 
a half. When captain Carden, like com¬ 
mander of the Macedonian, tendered him 
his sword, he observed that lie could not 
think of taking the. sword of an officer 
who had defended his ship so gallantl\. 
hut should be happy to take him by the 
hand. Ill letter written five days atier 
the capture, he says, “ I need not tell you 
that l have done every thing in my power 
to soothe and console captain Carden ; far, 
realty, one half the pleasure of* tiii- little 
vietyry is destroyed in witnessing the 
mortification of a bravo man. who descry- 
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ed success quite as much i» wo did.who of the latter. Courage, sagacity. nergy, 
obtained it.’’ lu January, 16*14, coimno- self-possession, and ajiiglt sensei- Immir, 
doro Decatur, in the Fnited States, with wore the characteristic traits of i ■.•eiitur 
l»is prize the Macedoiiian, then equipped From his boyhood, lie was remark.-hie (hr 
as alt American frigai*-, Vus blockaded at the qualities which presage cmii. ver in 
New London In a British squadron great- . naval warfare. Iloenjovcd the st. a- his 


Jv superior in force. A challenge which 
lie sent to the cquiinnudcr of the British 
squadron, sir Thomas Hardy, ottering to 
meet two of the British frigates with his 
two ships, was declined. lit January, 
IS 15, lie attempted to sol sail from New 
York, which was blockaded by loth' Brit¬ 
ish ships; hut the lrigate under his,com- 
mand. the President, was injured ifdpass- 
ing the bar, and was captured by the 
whole squadron, after having maiotainCll 
a running .fight of rwo hours ;utd a half * 
with one of the frigates, the Kndymion,^ 
wliicli was dismantled and silenced. Af¬ 
ter the conclusion of peace, he, was re¬ 
stored to bis' country, in 1815. The'con¬ 
duct of die Barbaiy ]Movers, and of Algiers 
in particular, having been insulting to the 
diluted States, on the ratification of peace 
with Great Britain, war was declared 
against Algiers, and a squadron was fitted 
out, tinder the command of commodore 
Decatur, lor the purpose of obtaining re¬ 
dress. In the Spring of 1815, lie set sail, 
and, June 17, oil' cap* de, Gatt, captured 
an Algerine frigate, alter a running light 
ot*25 minutes, in which tiie famous admi¬ 
ral Rais Hammido, who had long been 
the toiror of the Mediterranean sea, tell. 
The American squadron arrived at Al¬ 
giers June'28. In less than 4s hours, 
Decatur terrified the regency into his own 
terms, which were, mainly, that no tribute 
should ever lie required, by Algiers, from 
the l r . States of America ; that all Amer- 
-. ie.ans in slavery should Is- given up with¬ 
out ransom ; that compensation should be 
limdw for American property seized ; that 
all citizens of the States, taken in war, 

I should he treated as prisoners of war are by 
other nations, and not «.> slaves, hut held 
subject to an exchange without ransom. 
After concluding this treaty, lie proceeded 
.-to' Tunis, where lie obtained indemnity 
for the outrages exercised or permitted by 
the bashaw. Thence lie went to Tripoli, 
where lie made a similar demand with 
like success, ami procured the release of 
10 captives, Danes ahd Neapolitans. He 
arrived in the U. States Nov. 12, 1815, 
wafe subsequently appointed one of the 
' board of navy commissioners, and was re¬ 
siding at Washington, ip that capacity, 
when lie was killed in a duel with com¬ 
modore Barron, March 22, 1S30, neenvon- 
ed by his animadversions on the conduct 


element, lie |H>ssossed an actiu-, mscu 
lar thunc, u quick and peuetrati- g eye, 
and a hold, adventurous and aii ’.-ttious 
spirit. 

Dkxazes, fllie, duke, jas-r of France, 
duke of Gh'ickshurg in Denmark. w.,s 
hoiti at fc?t, iyiartiu-de-1 stye, near labourite, 
in 1780, of a littnily ennobled by, Henry 
IV, and si tidied law in the college lct<- 
ddrtte. (n iHOti, he'became judge of the- 
tribunid of tho first instance in the depart¬ 
ment of the Seine; in 1810, ciuinsollor of 
the court of ap|iea)s; and tiller wards cour¬ 
se I lor of Louis, king of Holland. After 
the return of Napoleon from Klim, .he 
o[H*»ly declared liiinscif in liivor of Louis 
Will, and was ordered not to approach 
within 40 leagues of Paris. On the ro- 
turn of tho king, he was appointed prefect 
of the police, dissolved the chandler of 
representatives, and received a place in 
the council of state. In his connexions 
with the commanders of the allied troop-t 
and the journalists of Paris, he showed 
himself cautious and prudent, and, in the 
trials of Lalt^doyerc and Nov, and after 
the. dismission of Fouehe, in the capacity of 
minister of the police, he was energetic in his 
measures relating to the leaders of the las* 
revolution, and the preservation of. public 
order, in 1818, ho was made count, and 
married mile, de rit. Autnire, granddaugh¬ 
ter of the sister of the late duke of llol 
stein-Gliicksburg, in consequence of vv Itiel- 
lie was create/1 duke of Gliirksburg bv; 
the king of Denmark, lie‘laid uln adv' 
been created peer of France, and, in lKil*, 
was made duke. As minister of police, 
to which place- the royalists had recom¬ 
mended him, Denizes strengthened his 
inllucnce with the king hy the di.-cov- 
ery and destruction of certain papers of 
the greatest importance, respecting the 
kiifg personally, so that the liivor of tie’ 
king could never la- entirely withdrawn 
from him. With, the ultras, he innde^ 
bitiij-te.lf Un)H>pttlar by advising the king to 
abolish the rhnmhre rnlram'tiblr. (q. V.) His 
modemtioii exposed him to the attacks of 
the right and the left Hide at once. “ Roi/ i- 
litirr lit iuifitm,nntioiwlinrr If mifi. ’isme,’' li¬ 
nt that time declared to he the object liftin’ 
goverinuc-m. But the charter received ih> 
legal security, and the laws of exception, 
violating personal lilierty and the lil«’rty 
of the press, softened us they were hy J)e- 
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ca/.es, wen; a datigerousov reise of arbi¬ 
trary [lower. Deeti7.es an. the minister 
of war,v<«ouvjon St. C\ r, . 'dared them¬ 
selves, in 1818, .mi wan■ y against, the 
proposition of Itirlinlieii li die change of 
tin; laws of election of a. 5, 1817, that 
the luttcr and LaiiiA retire, fnini the min¬ 
istry. The king then upp .iittolj Deea/.es 
to the ministry of the iim-rior (Dec. Si!), 
IHIts), with which In- co.tiiniicd to hold 
the ministry of the police, fnd, at the same 
time, the miuistrv ot" puhli • instruction and 
public worship. l'’rom motives of pru- 
ilenee, he left the presidency of the min¬ 
isterial council to the marqAi.s Desol 1<■«. 
(ij. v.) This ministry acted against the 
principles of the ultra opposition as tnucli 
as it thought requisite to 'carry (is meat.- 
ures, and as much, perhaps, ns its situa¬ 
tion allowed. See (jtii/.ot, .Du (touvtnu - 
vicni de la Frimce ib-pitin la Jlcstauraiion et 
du Miniitirr, twtud (Ihiris, lb20), and Des 
Moycm tie Gouveimemenl et del'Opjhmilion 
limit P filial actud de la France (Puris, Oct. 
.1821). The oligarchical opposition in the 
chamber, to which belonged Villcle, Cor- 
hieres, do la Bourdonnaye, Clause!' de 
Ooussergues, Laine, and in the eliam- 
hor of jieers. particularly Chateaubriand 
and Fitz-Jaides, opposed in vain the. in¬ 
fluence of the minister. Deea/.es ellect- 
ed a mitigation of the ordinance of IK|t> 
against the regicides, ami frustrated the 
attempts of Katlhelcmv to change the 
election law, and introduce the system of 
indirect elections, by the nomination of 70 
new peers, March, led!), llis tiiree laws 
against the abuses of tin; press (see De 
Serres) established tin- censorship only tiir 
a short time. The estahlislimeiit (August, 
IS I!)} ot' an exhibition of French indus¬ 
try was more permanent. France is also 
indebted to him for tin- councils of com¬ 
merce and mauiitlietures, tor many agri¬ 
cultural societies, mid tin-an instituiiou tor 
encouraging the mechanical arts, and ed¬ 
ucating young tanners at the expense of 
the state. The hatred of the court party 
and of the ultras against the lavoivd min¬ 
ister, particiilariy sinee his discovery of 
the while conxpintey. so railed, the investi¬ 
gation of which was # suppressed, continued 
to im-rensr. His most irti'concilahle ene¬ 
my was bid-on Vitrolles. When the lilwr- 
als, strengthened by the result of the elee- . 
thins of 181!), threatened to become too 
powerful for the government. Docazes 
showed himself alternately inclined to the 
court and constitutional parties, and en¬ 
deavored to check the further extension 
of liberal institutions. 'Phis balancing be¬ 
tween constitutional and absolute princi¬ 


ples, the' bascule system, as it was called 
(see Bascule), not only threw the ultr^r 
liberals into the opposition, hut ulso alien¬ 
ated the constitutional ministers Desolles, 
Oouviou 8t. Cyr «nd Louis, who resigned 
their seats in tin; ministry after the altera¬ 
tion in the law of elections. The new 
ministry of Nov. ID, Dll!), in which Pa.— 
qnier, Latour-MauhoVirg and Roy ogeupi- 
ed the seats thus vacated, and Dcenzes 
was named [in-sident, was not more har¬ 
monious. Do Serre prepured the prajd 
of it new law of elections, in which l)c ; 
ca/rf-s consented to the introduction of the 
ujifi^r eh r-iortil colleges, hut would not al¬ 
low the double vote. (See Flection, Laws 
of.) The proposed luvv> respecting the 
censorship of the press, and the 'arrest of. 
public, disturbers, met with objections in 
the ministerial council,and still more from 
many members of the right side and of 
the centre, whilst the liberals opjiosed 
tliem entirely. The murder of the duke 
of Kerri (o. v.), Feb. Id, 1820, inflamed the 
ultra-royalists against Denizes, who fitvor- 
cd the liberal ideas which they accused as 
the cause of that murder, and the deputy ' 
Clause! de Cousscrgues' (qietily charged , 
him with being an accomplice, in the as¬ 
sassination. Deea/.es, finding the propos¬ 
ed law of Feb. ]!> disapproved hv all par¬ 
ties, and the royal family also desirous of 
liis dismission,—given iqi by the liberals", 
who could not trust him any longer, at- 
tacked hv the ultras, and subjected to the 
basest calumnies,—resigned his place, Feb. 
18, and proposed the duke of Richelieu 
as liis successor. The king consented, 
Feb. 20, hut bestowed on iiim the title of 
duke, and appointed him ambassador at 
the court of St. James, and jirivy-eoun- 
sellor. In 1 820, he arrived in London, 
where lie resided in great splendor. The 
m-w law of election had filled the cham¬ 
ber with the most .violent opposers of the 
ministry. Deea/.es, apprehensive of his 
own tail, gave in his resignation, and re¬ 
turned to Paris. On the occasion of the 
deliberations of the congress of Laylairh, 
Deea/.es Jmd given lord Castlereagli the 
most decided assurances of the neutrality 
of France with regard to Naples; never- 
tiieless, the Freneii ministers at Layhaeli 
acceded to the plat is'of Austria, ami, alter 
an explanation with t’asflerengli, De.-azes 
was iuiiiritied hv l’asqnier that the French 
ministers at l.avhncli had received secret 
instruelinns. While the duke, was in 
Paris, tla; liberal parry made an etlbil to 
unite him with Talleyrand lor the over- 
Wirnvv of the ministry, hut the attempt 
was unsuccessful, on accounr ot' his con- 

u 
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nexioti with Richelieu ami He Pom'. He 
tylircil to his estates, where he devoted 
hitescif to agriculture, the improvement 
of which, in tiie department of the tii- 
rotide, is principally ‘'\yiig to hint, lie 
Also established, at labourite, a society for 
the promotion of agriculture, u museum, 
and a school for mutual instruction. Meun- 
whih'j the party of VSlIele triumphed over 
the fneiuls of Deea/.es, in the change of 
the ministry, Dee. 4, |P*-2I. Ohittenuhri- 
tuul (q. \.) succeeded hint ns ambassador 
in London. In lPtf!i, the dttke returned 
to Paris, hut took little share in tiie dehates 
of the chainlier of peers. During th<v\|fe 
of Louis Will, the party of Deea/.es, 
whose organ was rite Journal tit Paris, 
wits hated as much as it was l'enred by the 
royalists, particularly liy the friends of the 
minister of tinauee, Villele. In the chain- 
l«'r of peers, it eousisted of Bastard de 
I.c^tang, Ltillv-Tolemtal, Barante, Mole, 
lire.: in the ehumber of deputies, of most 
of the doctrinaires, and of many of the let! 
side. The liberals entertained anew the 
hope of gaining Deenzes when 'l'alleyraiul 
united himself with the doctrinaires : but 
the union of Talleyrand and Deea/.es was 
prevented by the extreme caution of the 
latter. As a jioliticia!!, Deea/.es possesses 
neither tin- .profound vi< vvs of a Turgot, 
nor the eloquence of a De Perre. His 
speeches alvvttvs eontiiin some striking 
jiassagi'S, lint display nejrher that talent 
for debate, nor boldness of ideas and ex¬ 
pression, fir which De Per re xvas distin¬ 
guished. Deea/.es is, however, a man of 
lnueli talent, which is agreeably displayed 
in conversation, and of eaptivttting man¬ 
ners. The merit of honest intentions and 
fidelity towards his king, cannot be denied 
him. 

Deccan, or the CoiWRr ok the 
. South ; an extensive country of llindos- 
tan, liountled X. by the, Nerhtiddali, and 
S. by the Kistnah, extending across the 
peninsula from sea. to sea. During the 
reign of the great mogul Aurungzebe, i. e., 
in thq latter half of the 17th century, this 
country was annexed to the kingdom of 
Delhi, and divided into six governments-— 
Candeish, Amednagur, Ileetler, Holeonda, 
Beinpore and Bemr. The 'capitals were 
Burharriponr, Aunmgnliad, liulberga, Be- 
japoro and Hyderabad. 

Decem {Latin; ten); a wool which is 
found ip several e.ompound.arid derivative 
words in Puiglish ; os December, to deci¬ 
mate, decimal fractions, &.c. 

December ; the twelfth month of our 
year, from the Latin decem, ten, heeausi;. 
in the Roman year instituted by Romulus, 


it constituted the tenth month, tie year 
liegitming with March. In Deeenil- v. tin- 
sun enters the tropic of (."aprirnn. and 
passes our winter solstice. 'I’his . miuh 
was under the protection of" Ycsia. 

Decemvirs. (Pee Jlppiits Clout!: ,s.) 

Decimal Arithmetic ; a kind i ‘ cal¬ 
culation in which no other fraetioi - ar, 
used than tenths, hundredths, thmi-a -dth.-. 
Ate., wliieli are consequently calico ,7i • ! 
mat fractions, dob. Regioruniitanu tir>t 
made use of it in his Tables of the 'im-s. 
It affords great facilities in e.ilen' uion 
As, in our system of notation, the -dues 
of figures aiv determined by their ; aee-. 
so that, tin' figure on the left is alwa . of 
ten times men* value than the next I the 
right hand ; so in decimal fractions, v hie!, 
must be considered as an extension . ftbe 
dt'cimal system (described in the article 
.Yotation). the place of the numerator de 
terinines the value of the denominator of 
the fraction, which need not, Iherefiue, be 
expressed. 'I’lie integers are separated 
from tbi 1 fractional numbers l>\ n jh rind, 
so that this period, placed between s- \ 
eral numbers, is the characteristic sign ol 
a decimal fraction, l-’or instanee, !<i is 
•~t whole numbers, M tenths and (I bun- 
dfedths, or-'k! Imndn-dtlis; 5.00!I is 5 w hole 
numbers and M lliousandtlis. If the div i— 
ions of money and measures Is; in a 
decimal ratio, us is the ease with those 
adopted during the French revolution, de- 
ease of i-alculatiou is greatly increased, 
almost all operations lieing reduced to ad¬ 
dition and subtraction. 

Decimal Measure; the division of the 
unit of measure (whatever it he, as a foot, 
a rod, Ate.) into ten equal parts. 'Die 
quadrant of a circle has also been divided 
into ten equal parts. Jn this case, the 
tenth part of such a quadrant is culled a 
decimal, degree. The French mathemati¬ 
cians, however, rail the hundredth part of 
sm-h a quadrant a decinud degree, and the 
hundredth part of such a degree a decimitl 
minute. . 

Decimate ; to exact the tithe. The 
collection or the payment of the tithe is 
called decimation, in war, decimation sig¬ 
nifies the selection of the tenth man of a 
corps, by lot, for putfisbment, ns in ease 
of revolt. It' was early practised by the 
Romans. _ Sometimes every tenth man is 
executed ; sometimes only one man of 
each company, the tenth iii order, as was 
the ease when the Suxoiis revolted against 
Bliicher, Is-fore the battle of Waterloo. 

Decichkrino, Art ok ; thi/ art of dis¬ 
covering the contents of a writing in 
which secret characters are used (often 
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ciphers ; lienee the term 'mphrring).' 
I'iot, the vowels must he lelermineu. 
This is done in the following ' tv: —1. All 
the words of two letters ore elected and 
w ritteu down logetleT ; then hose won Is 
arc. selected w Inch are di\ ided it tin: end of 
a line, so that only two letter of the word 
remain, one of which must i- cessarily Is- . 
a towel. Then the live (or liatever may 
lie the nmnher of tin* voS is in a lan- 
e-iuge) letter' tiro taken wh. It occur the. 
most freiptendy. 2. It is tie. -saury to see 
if some one of lliese live I- tters is eon- 
tained in every word of the rl-et writing. 

If there is tiny word in wi ieh ttone of 
them is contained, the si mu .f the yowels 
a tv not yet all discovered, ; nd it remains* 
to make the attempt again When the/ 
vowels are found, they nuts . 2. he distin- 
ijiiishcd from each other. for this pur¬ 
pose, it should he determined which vowel 
occurs most frequently in the language in 
which the manuscript is supposed to lie 
written. Ill evert hint'll: -e, pnrtieular 
rules for determining the vowels may Ik; 
laid down. All the ordinary modes of 
dcciplit ring liiil in tin: ca-e of those secret, 
writings in which iliclionarics are used as 
the liasis, and whole words, and even 
short sentences, are denoted hy single 
ciphers, and where, also, the order of the 
'ciphers, I, 2, J), \.r., does not correspond 
to the alplialtelieai arrangement of the 
words in the dictionary, hilt is made as 
irregular as possible, and non-raleurs , as 
they are called, are made use of; that is, 
ciphers without signification, which are 
intermixed with the valours, or those ci¬ 
phers which supply the place of words. 
The old modes of secret writing have 
been till nos? entirely superseded, and the 
old modes of deciphering have been made 
almost entirely useless by the modern 
species of cryptography, in which, accord¬ 
ing to a simple rule, which may he com¬ 
municated verbally and retained in mein-. 
ory, the signs fir the letters may he con¬ 
tinually changed. This is .the chiJFre 
quffrre, dr chiffre indechiffrable, used, if not 
universally, yet liy moijt courts. (See 
, Cryptography.) .... 

liEcius Mus, Publius; a Roman con¬ 
sul, who,' in a war against the Latins, 11. 
C. 1140, devoted himself to death for his 
country. Ilia example was followed by 
his son and his. grandson. Such .acts of 
self-devotion ( ilerolionrs ) were not Unusual 
at that time, when patriotism and piety ex¬ 
erted a powerful influence, and were per¬ 
formed with great solemnity. He who 
devoted himself, tiller portbrniing certain 
religious rites, rushed into the midst of the 


enemy, clothed in splendid armor, to sltovy* 
his countrymen how a brave man ought 
to die for Jtis country.—Deejtts was also 
the name of a Rom;ill emperor, who 
reigned from A. I). 24‘d till Deceml>er, 
251. lie persecuted the Christians, and 
perished, with hi» onrjf, in a bloody bat¬ 
tle in Miesia against the Goths. 

Deck. (See Ship .) 

IIEt KKit relates to the rate of a ship of 
force; as a two-deejter, a three-decker; i. 
carrying two entire tiers or ranges of can¬ 
noneer three such tiers. 

1*1; LfXATMlV or THE SfN, OS A STAR, 
or } Pj.anst, is its distance, from the eqtti- 
noetial, northward or southward. When 
the sun is in the equinoctial, he. has no 
declination, and enlightens half the globe 
from pole to pole. As he increases in 
north declination, lie gradually shines liir- 
tlter over the north pole, ant) leaves the 
south pole in darkness. In a similar man¬ 
ner, when lie has south declination, he 
shines over the south pole, and leaves the 
north pole in darkness. 2d' 28' is the 
sun’s greatest declination north or south. 

l)Eeo>n*osiTio.\, (-’he.viicvi,, is tin* reso¬ 
lution of a compound substance into its 
constituent parts, which are ixhih'ted 
either separate, or in some new combina¬ 
tion. The compounds which are sponta¬ 
neously thrilled by organic bodies, lwith 
vegetable and animal, are of a ditierent 
nature from those which exist in unorgan¬ 
ized matter. They are the peculiar re¬ 
sults of vital processes, and neither their 
structure nor composition can be imitated 
by art. During life, the elements of or- 
ganie bodies are held together by vital af¬ 
finities, under lire influence of which they 
were originally combined. But no soon¬ 
er does lift' cease, than these elements be¬ 
come subjtvt to the laws of inert' matter. 
The original affinities, which had* been 
modified or susjiended during life, aro 
brought into operation; the'elementary 
atoms react upon each other, new combi¬ 
nations are limned, and the organized 
structure passes, sooner or later, into de¬ 
cay. The rapidity with which decompo¬ 
sition takes place in organic bodies de¬ 
pends upon the nature of the particular 
substance, and upon the circumstances 
under which it is placed. Temperature, 
moisture, and the presence of deeompos- , 
mg agents, greatly affect both the period 
and extent of this process. By regulat¬ 
ing or preventing the operation of these 
causes, the duration of most substances 
may he prolonged, and many materials aro 
rendered useful, whjeh. if let't to them¬ 
selves, would be jierishahle and worthless. 
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sTho preservation of timlK'r,of fibrous sub- • which compose them, in cousequt ice of 
(fences, of leather, of food, and of various their imperfect power of coiiihirtiu hen;, 
objects of art, is a subject of the highest Decrksckmiio ; sm Italian term ■ . mu- 
inqiortaiioe, ami has R'coivcd, at various sic, which denotes the gradual won cuing 
tiuies, much attention from scientific ex-> of the sound. 

jK'rimcntalists. Decretal ; a general name for i ,e pa 

Decoy, umoni^bwlcrs; a place made pal decrees, comprehending the re.-Tipis 
tor catching wild-towl. A decoy is gene- (answers to inquiries and petition' ■, <!. - 
rally made where! there is a large pond eroes (judicial deeisibns l>y the rol<t 
surroimded witli wood, and beyond that a na), mandates* (official instructions 1 . >r ec- 
marsliy ami uncultivated country. If the olesiustioal officers, conns, Src.), etlicis 
piece of water is not thus surrounded, it (papal ordinances in general), and gen- 
will lie subjected to noises anti other ac- oral resolutions of the councils. Tlieold- 
cidents, which may lie expected to frt$iton est collection wiis made by Isidore, areh- 
the wiltl-fowl from the haunt, where tjiey bishop of Seville (who died tKKi), w hich 
would otherwise sleep in the day-time, is yet extant in manuscript. An enlarged 
If these noises or disturbances are wilful, •collection was made in the Oth century, 
it has been held that au action will lie ^probably oil the Rhine (perhaps by Bort- 
against the disturlier. As soon as the edictus Levita). This contained many 
evening sets in, the decoy-birds rise, us the pieces which have since been shown to 
wild-fowl Iced during the night. If tho bo spurious. In modern times, it has, 
evening is still, the noise of their wings, therefore, l>eoii called.the pseudo-bidorian 
during their Sight, is heard at a very great collection. In tin; Corpus Juris Canonic », 
distance, and is a pleasing, though rather the collection of decretals which Grog- 
melancholy sound.— ’Decoy, in military af- ory IX (who died 1241) caused to lie 
fairs; a stratagem to lure the enemy into made by lluiinond of Pennnfort (officially 
an ambush, &c. * published in 1234 at Paris, 1235 at Bo- 

Decree, in general; an order, edict or logna), constitutes the second division, 
law made by a superior, as a rule to gov- succeeding the deerOtum. It is divided 
em inferiors. It is used for a judicial into five books, and is quoted under the 
decision in the court of chancery; also for name Extra, liecuuso it contains the de¬ 
ll ic edicts of ecclesiastical councils. In cretals not in the derretmn. A sixth 1 km> k 
the civil law, it signified a determination of later decretals (Liber serins Deere tedium ) 
or judgment of the emperor on a suit be- was added, in 1 !S)8, by Boniface VIII. 
tween parties. The compilation of the (Set; Caium Law.) 

older papal decretals and the decrees of Dee ; a river of Scotland, county of 
the councils, made by the monk Gratia- Aberdeen, which rises on the north side 
mis in the lltli century, is called the Tie- of flu* mountain Cuirntoul, and runs into 
c return Gratiani. (See Canon Ijoic.) In the German ocean, at the town of Ahcr- 
the former German empire, the rcsolu- duen, after a direct course of IK) miles, 
tions of the emperor, declared to the es- Dee ; a river of Scotland, county of 
tales of tlii* empire, were called decrees .— Kirkcudbright, which flows into the Soi- 
The old name of royal orders, in France, way frith. 

was ordonnunces or led ns. The national Dee : a river of Ireland, which trav- 
convention, while it .possessed sovereign erses the county of Louth, and runs into 
pow r cr, used the expression La convention the hay of Dundalk. v 

nationale de.cnte. During the period of Deed is a written contract, scaled and 
the directory, and under the consular gov- delivered., It must be written before the 
eminent, the expressions arret and writer scaling and delivery, otherwise it is no 
were customary; hut the imperial govern- deed ; and, after it is once formally cxe- 
ment used the words imperiid decree , for ciited by the partieg, nothing can be add- ^ 
instance, in the famous decrees of Berlin ed or interlined ; ahd, therefore, if a deed 
and of Milan. Ik; sealer! and delivered, with a blank lell 

Decrepitation is the cmekling noise, for the sum, which the obligee fills up 
‘accompanied by a violent exfoliation of after sealing ami delivery, this v ill make 
their particles, which is made by several the deed void. A deed must fie made by 
salts and earthy compounds, on being sud- parties capable of contracting, and tijsjn a 
denly exposed to heat. It iipjK'ars to he • good consideration, and the subject mat- 
referable to the same cause which nrca- ter must lie legally ami formally set out. 
sions the cracking of glass and cast-iron The Ibiinnl parts of a deed are, flic preni- 
vessels, when they are incautiously healed; isos, containing the numlK'r, names, addi - 
viz., the unequal expansion of the lamina: tions mid tith*s of the parties; the cove- 
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nrmts, which arc clauses < agreement off unufinlly, and again renewed of tt, 
contained in the deed, win-: by the eon- larger size than in tins' preceding yj^rf.. 
trading parties stipulate for Ins truth of Those horns or antlers always exist on the 
certain facts, or hind them elves to the head of the male, *tnd sometimes on that 
performance of some speeii <• nets; tin; of the female. In their first or young 
conclusion, v\ hicli mentions ine execution state,' they are covered by a velvet-like 
and date of ihe deed, or tb- time of its membrane, through vvh^fi the, blood cir- 
heing given or executed, either expressly, dilates with great freedom. At this time, 
or with relereiicc, to some, lay anil your ' the horn is extremely sensitive, the animal 


Is-fore mentioned. Eve.ry •Iced must I hi 
founded upon good and sufficient eonsid- 
ej-ation; not tijion an itsnrions contract, 
nor upon fraud or collusion, either to de¬ 
ceive luma fide purchaser.'-, ot» jitst. and 
lawful creditors; any of which considera¬ 
tions will vacate the deed, and subject the 
parties to forfeiture, and in some cases to 
imprisonment.- A deed, also, without any 
consideration is void. A deed must lie, exe¬ 
cuted by the party himself or by anotherfor 
him in his presetree’, or with his direction ; 
or, in his absence, by an agent authorized 
so to do by another deed, also under seal; 
Snd in every sueh ease, the deed must be 
made and- executed in tl»c name of the 
principal. A deed takes effect only from 
the day of delivery ; and therefore, if it 
have no date, or a date impossible, the de¬ 
livery will, in all cases, ascertain the date 
of it; and if another party seal the deed, 
yet, if the party deliver it himself, he 
thereby adopts the sealing and signing, 
and,..by such delivery, makes them lioth 
Ids own. The delivery of a deed may he 
alleged at any time after the date ; hut, un¬ 
less it lie sealed and regularly delivered, 
it. is no deed. Another requisite of a deed 
is, that it be properly w itnessed .or aft(*st- 
ed: the attestation is, however, necessary 
rather for preserving the evidence, than ns 
intrinsically essential to the validity of the 
instrument. There are four principles 
adopted by the courts of law for the expo¬ 
sition of deeds, viz., I. that they be ltcnc- 
ticial to the grantee, or person in whose 
favor they are intended to operate : 2. that 
where the words may be employed to 
some intent, they shall pot he void; Ik that 
the words be construed according to the 
meaning of the parties, and the intent of 
the parties lie carried into elfeet, provided ' 
•such intent can possibly stand at law; 
4. that they are to he expounded conso¬ 
nantly to the rules of law, and reasonably, 
withbut injury to the grantor, and to the 
greatest advantage of the grantee* 

Dkkr ( remits ). ’ These beautiful and 
well known quadrupeds belong to the 
order perorn , or ruminating animals. 
They arc distinguished from the antelopes 
(q. v.) by their horns, which are composed 
of a bony substance, caducous, or tailing 


sufferin'' much pain when it is roughly 
handled or struck. After the horn has 
attaint'd its full growth, the base becomes 
surnyinded with an irregular, tuberculous 
ritigjoalled tin; Imrr, and tin: blood-vessels 
grai/ially contract and diminish, until they 
ccgpe to eonyoy blood to the velvet mem¬ 
brane, which then dries, loses its sensi¬ 
tiveness, and finally Hakes off. The form 
of the horns is various. Sometimes they * 
spread into broad paints, which scud out. 
sliurp snags around their outer edges ; 
sometimes they divide fantastically into 
branches, some of which project over the 
forehead,"whilst others are reared upwards 
in the air, or they may lie so reclined 
backwards, that the animal seems almost 
forced to carry his head in a stiff, erect 
posture. Yet they communicate an air 
of grandeur, seeming like, trees planted on 
the head of a living animal. The various 
species of deer, as well as the antelopes, ■ 
invariably remain in their original situa¬ 
tions, wiieli left to themselves. Two 
species are. common to the north of the. 
old anil new continents; five belong to 
North America; tour to America south 
of the equator; four to Europe and tin* 
continent of Asia ; and fourteen to India, 
(lliina and the Asiatic archipelagos. The 
writings of naturalists exhibit much con¬ 
fusion in relation to the North American 
species. 'Phis has arisen, iri n great meas¬ 
ure, from the loose manner in which 
species have been pnqxjsod bh the author¬ 
ity of travellers, wholly incompetent to 
distinguish between mere varieties and 
those permanentyhtwiotcristics indicative 
of specific constitution. The fidluwinir 
are the only well authenticated e|>eeios 
inhabiting this country; all the others, 
named as distinct, lieing mere varieties: 
moose (il. etlres)’. reindeer (f\ fttrtnidttsy. 
American elk ( Canadensis ): common 
deer (('. Vfrieinianus ); black-tailed deer 
( C. inacfotia ); long-tailed deer ( C. (rue urns 1 : 
Mexican deer ( .Mej-icnnus). It should 
he remarked, that few American quadru¬ 
peds have been found precisely similar to 
their European representative’s, and that 
recynt writers have doubted whether the 
moose and reindeer .of this country are 
identical with those of Scandinavia. No 
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•satisfactory comparisons of the animals arctic islands of Spitsbergen, a »l tin' 
rfccjn the two continents have yet been northern extremity of thu old c<. linem. 
made and hence the distinguishing r.linr- never having extended, according .> <*n- 
acters, if any exist, am still nukiiown.— vier, to the southward of the Baltic. Thev 
Tlte Moose, or Orignttl ol* the. Canadians, have long Iteen domesticated, an.; their 
is, perlia|>s, tf,.' only deer whose general appearance and hahits are well do Tilted 
appearance cun called ungraceful, or hy naturalists. The American rein- it or 
whose proportions, at first sight, impress caribou, are much loss perfectly known : 
the helioMer untin orubly. Its large head they Itnve, hoxvever, so strong a icsem- 
terminates in a square muzzle, having the lilntiee, in lorto mid manners, to tin Lap- 
nostrils protruded over the sides of the land deer, tliut they have always been 
mouth; the neck, which is furnished with considered to 1st the same species, with- 
it short, thick mane, is not longer than tin? out' the fact having ever been completely 
head, which, in the males,,is rendered established. Tlte American Indians have 


still more cumbrous and unwieldy! by 
large jKilmated horns; under the threw is 
an excrescence, front which issues a full i>f 
long hair; the body, which is short, and-, 
thick, is mounted on tall legs, giving a 
very ungainly aspect to the, animal, which 
is not diminished when it is in motion, as 
its gait is a sort of shambling trot, verv 
edicicnt, however, from the great length 
of its limbs. The moose inhabits the 
northern parts of both continents. In 
America, it has been found as far north ns 
the country has Iteen explored; its south¬ 
ern range, at former periods, extended. to 
the shores of the great lakes, and through¬ 
out 'the New England States. Du l‘mtz 
mentions that, in his time, they occurred 
on the Ohio. At present, however, they 
are seldom heard of to the south of the 
state of Maine, where, also, they tire be¬ 
coming scarce. But in Nova Scotia, 
around the bay of Ftmdy, and in the Hud¬ 
son's hay company's possessions, they tire 
found in considerable numbers. Their 
flesh is more, relished by the Indians, and 
persons resident in the fur countries, titan 
that of any other animal. It hears a 
greater resemblance, in its flavor, to beef 
than to venison. The large and gristly 
extremity of the nose is accounted an 
epicurean tre.lt. Ileurnc states tliut the 
external fat is soft, like that of a breast of 
mutton, and, when put into a bladder, is 
- as tine as marrow, in this it dilfers from 
all the other species of deer, of which the 
external fat is hard. The moose attains a 
large size, particularly the male, which 
sometimes weighs eleven or twelve hun¬ 
dred pounds. Tltcir skins, when properly 
dressed, make a soft, thick, pliable leather, 
which the Indians prepare by scraping 
them to an equal thickness, and removing 
the hair: they are then smeared with tins 
brains of^he animal, until they feel soft 
and spongy? and, lastly, they are suspended 
over a fire made of rotten wood, until they 
are well impregnated with the smoke.— 
Reindeer. These animals inimbit the 


never profited by the docility of this ani¬ 
mal, to aid them in transimrting their fami¬ 
lies and property, though they annually 
t destroy great niunltera for their flesh and 
hides. There appear to ho several varie¬ 
ties of this useful quadruped peculiar to 
tho high northern regions of the American 
continent, which arc ably described by 
doctor Rioliurdsou, one of the compan¬ 
ions of captain Franklin in his hazardous 
attempt to reach the north pole by land. 
' Tlte closeness of the hair of die caribou, 
and the lightness of its skin when properly 
dressed, render it the most appropriate 
article for winter clothing in the high lati¬ 
tudes. The hoots of the reindeer are 
very large, and spread greatly, and thus 
enable it to cross the yielding snows 
without sinking. . During the summer 
months, this deor lends upon rVery species 
of green heritage ; hut in winter, his whole 
food is the lichen or moss, which lie in¬ 
stinctively seeks under tlte snow. It is it 
singular, hut now a well established fact, 
that the reindeer will eat, with avidity, the 
lemming or mountain-rat, presenting one 
of the few instances of u ruminating ani¬ 
mal lining, in any degree, earnivorous. 
Reindeer have several times been trans¬ 
ported to F.nglaud utul Scotland in large 
numbers, but they have iuvariahly died, 
although they were attended by Laplan¬ 
ders, anti could procure plenty of their 
natural food. Whether tint failure arose, 
however, from it want of proiter atten¬ 
tion to the peculiar habits of the animal, 
or was the natural, result of the tenacity 
with which the deer tribe adhere to their 
original geographical position as a law ol 
nature, is a question not easy to lie. derid¬ 
ed .—jlnariam Hlk, This statelyand bcuu- 
litiil animal was, until very reeen.Jy, - con¬ 
founded with the moose, from its com¬ 
mon English name being the same as that 
applied to the Kuroftcan moose. Tint 
•size and appearance of the elk are very 
imposing; his air denotes confidence ol 
great strength, whilst his towering horns 
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ov!:S*'t we.ip"tis capable **1* oing much among lIi«* rocky clifTs of tin: luoun’-ani'T 
The elk, at one p* anl, ranged It docs not run like 11*€* common docr^Jtut 
t.i'iT ’!;<• j'l'i-aiiT |»:»rt <*l"ilii*- < oiiiu-nf, and I founds alonir, raiding all its feet (j*»tit tin; 

|S Mill occasionally limtul r the remote, ground tit lilt: sifme time- — ■Tmni r -lnt(id 
;:!i.I tlimlv sealed |iarts ot‘ I luisylvaiiia ; Dur. We owe lilt: description ofthi“ ani- 
litit the. mtmlier is small. 'ortor Rich- mat to Mr. Douglass, wliw states tliat. it is 
ar,!-ou states that its non am ratine is iiot ( foiiiid on the - east yftlt: of lite Rocky 
the otiili or 57th para! --! of latitude* tiHiinitiiins. except in their iirtmejliate vi- . 
[’lie * lk has been somethin -> domestical- entity. but is the most common deer in 
cd to a certain decree; biff at tin- stunt: the districts about the Columbia river, 
time, from its warlike disp* itiou, it is not Its frail, is two ambling steps and a bound . 
)ike|\ th.it it I'ould lie advantageously sub- exceeding twiee the letifrtli of the steps. • 
stituted for llie reintleer. Common liter. In itinning, the tail i« i-rccl, wagging‘from 
This well known' ipiadrupeff is found siiljl Po side, and, from its unnsu.al length 
throughuilt the, country between Canada (Ijrto I? inehesj, is the most remarkable 
and th[: banks of the Orinoeo. In vtiri- tdRiraeteristie altont the animal. It goes 
ous partfmf thisextensive range, it present# jft herds, from jNovornlmr to April find 
considerable' varieties in size and colonel!av, when tile female secretes herself to 


.fudging by the tjunnfity of skins brought 
to our markets, we may form some idea of 
tin: aggregate number and productiveness 
iif these animals, which, notwithstand¬ 
ing the extensive destruction of them, 
do nor :i[>]H’;ir to be very rapidly dimin¬ 
ishing, except in the immediate vicinities 
of very thickly peopled districts. The 
common di;cr is possessed of keen senses, 
especially of hetiring tuid smelling: the 
sight, though good, does not appear to 
equal in power the senses just, named. 
It is necessary for a hunter to approach a 
deer" against the wind, otherwise hi: is 
li-covered by the scent. The slightest 
• eii-e. also, appears to excite its fears 
more than any other cause: while, on the 
contrary, the sight of unaccustomed oh- 
j.'i ts seems rather to arouse c.urio.-it y than 
produce terror. The lemale commonly 
has one or two, aild sometiines three, tiiwns 
•u a birth, which are of a light citinaiiieii 
color, spotted with white. In the latter 
parr of the summer, they lose, the while 
spots, and in winter the hair grows longer 
and gray ish : this' is succeeded, ill the 
following June, by a coal of a reddish 
color, which changes, in August, to a 
darkish hluo. Which again gradually as¬ 
sumes a gray tint. The skin is toughest 
i!i the red, thickest in the hluo, and thin¬ 
nest in the gray state. They shed their 
• horns ill l''i-\trunryj*~lilack-tn!lcd liter. 
This species is peeniiar to the country 
■vest of the Missouri, and in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Rocky mountains. The first 
'.nibrmulion of this line animal was given 
by law vis and Clarke,* and it w^s tiller- 
wards fully described by Mr. Say. Its 
ears arc of groat length, equalling that of 
the head : its tail is terminated by a black 
tuft, whence its common name. From 
the form of its bools, which resemble 
those of the goat, it is enable* 1 to live 
vot,. iv. 14 


bring forth. .The young are spotted with 
white until the middle of the lirst winter, 
when they change to the same color as 
.the m6st aged. This deer; however, ap¬ 
proaches very near to the common spe- - 
vies ill all its eharaetors, and may, eventu¬ 
ally, prove to he onlv a variety .—Mexican 
It, ir. ()1*this speeies very little is known, 
except tha,t it inhabits Mexico and tho . 
adjoining countries. It may possibly bo- 
only a variety of the eommoti deer, a.-* 
the dillt-rcnecs exist principally in tlm 
disposition of the antlers, which is an ex¬ 
tremely fallacious guide in the discrimi¬ 
nation of the dilfcrciit species,of deer- 
Tin- arrangement of the teeth of the deer 
is, incisors j?. canine ‘! -JJ or > J molars 
total.:« or :il. 

|)i, Fai Tii : itrlact) ; u term used 

in coiiiimlistinrrioti to eft jure (by rightj. 
Thus, |br instance, it is said don Miguel is 
ilt Jiieh, ruler of Portugal. In some cases, 
the distinction is clear enough, but very 
often nut. Napoleon's government was 
called, by the Kugiish, dc J'eietu, anil that 
ol' the ISoiirbons tie jure; yet every bo* ly 
knows t lint Hugh Caput obtained pos¬ 
session *>f the erow u of France by violence. 
Wlu'ii did bis successor* begin to rule </*: 
jure J Charles XIV is called, by many, 
the ruler of Sweden efc fit,in. yet he was 
chosen king by the nation: and wltn can 
be more properly a ruler if, jun than a 
king chosen by the nation r This eonsid- 
iTalioii has led some politicians to assert 
tliat then- js no government (ft jure, but 
only governments ,lt facta, which may be 
better or worse, (hi the other band, it is 
asserted that then* in but one kind of gov- 
ernmetit dejure ; timt is, such as receives 
its sanction and authority from the people 
\vfu> constitute the state.’ 

Dkkamatiox. (See Slander.) 

Djefkxdek of tju: Faith (Fidti lit fen - 
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toirl; a title belonging to the king of Eng- way will lie to render the passage . - im- 
Itik.l, as Catholvrvs to the king of Spain, practicable as possible, ami to m .ke a 
Christ»issimus to the king of France, stand ltchind the outlet of the defile, so 
.Ipostaiuv- * to the king of Hungary, «S:o. that the enemies advancing from it may 
l,oo X besomed the title of Ihfetuler of be cheeked hy an effectual fire, and pre- 
tke Faith on rimry VIII on account of vented from -'developing themselves. A 
his memorable l«Hjk itgainst Luther; tuid position Ix-fore the defile, for the purpose 
the bull conferring it bears date quinta of defending it, is only to be thought of 
idu.s Orlob. 15*21. Clement VII confirmed when the jiassage of another division is to 
the title. Clmmborlayno says that the be covered. This method may lie more 
title w.-ts only renewed by Leo X; as or less varied in the defence of bridges. 
jposMu tts. for instance, was renevfcd in In pussing a defile in sight of the enemy, 
the case of Maria Theresa, Itoiug, in* tact, after tho usual precautions of patrols, &e.,- 
a vejy old title. ^See .dpustolicus.) **» the van-gftard mitst first march rapidly 
•Df.fea.nd, Mane tin; a' French lady, through, and take a position before the 
distinguished alike tor her talents and \*er outlet, so as to cover the developeiwint 
intercourse with the literati of the latft *ol’ the succeeding masses, the preventing 
century. She was bom in hi!Hi, of a n«\ of which will la* the object of the enemy. 
i'Je tiunilv, and received an education To defile is, therefore, to pass through a 


suitable to her rank. Her acquirements 
were very* considerable, hut no care seems 
to have been-taken to regulate her temper 
«ul disposition, which were marked hy a 
degree of selfishness which was conspicu¬ 
ous throughout her life. In 1718, she was 
married to J. 1$. J. dti Defraud, marquis do 
la Lande, colonel of a regiment of ♦ha- 
goons. During the hitter part of her long 
Ore. she beetime the centre of a literary 
•oterie, which included some of the gtvai- 
*-t geniuses c.f the age. Among the* !*•- 
males remarkable for their w it and talents 
-.tithe IPUi century, iniidiime du Defraud 
claims a distinguished place, though sue 
left no monument of Jar abilities except 
her epistolary correspondence, which lias 

I eon highly praised hy her friend D’\lem- 
ic rt, a- affording n model of style in thtit 
'-■pee.i-'Mit" composition. She died in 1/SM>, 
having seached tiie a ire of 84, during the 
lost lit) \iavs of which she had been uf- 
'iieted Witii blindness. In 1810 was pub¬ 
lished Corn Sjiondiinrr ini did ih ,>/r nla:ni' 
du Ihffmid rvtr </'. ftrinln rt, r \[oulfSi/ui< u. 
If F/tsidi a! ll> niiutt,la Ihufussi du .Mail" ; 
.Mrsdnim s dr Choisrul. d>- Slat !,- If .Mur- 
(jiiis d\ ] ruins. !• Vhtvnliir d\ i;/dii , &c ; , 

II vols. Her lelt.-vs to the ft,-, 

Horace \\ aljiole have Hkiwir-e b< e:i 
printed. 

Deku.f. ; a narrow way, tulmiriing only 
a few jiersons aim-a.-t. ’Hie t< mi is often 
erroneously confined to mount.-,h, passes. 
As they delay the march of troops, 
expose them to t!j<- lire of lie- enemy, they 
must Ik- avoided if possible, particularly bv 
artillery and wagons. A defile is deif-nd- 
ed in different ways. When it is formed 
by heights (particularly if they are covered 
with wood), it is 'advisable to occupy'the 
entrance, and station the troops m mass?. 
behind: pfaen this is not the case, the best 


narrow passage, lo march before any 
'one with a narrow front, that is, r.n odonne 
or hy files, is also called dffilin/r. 

Definition (from tiie Latin drfimtio) 
of a thing signifies, in lexicography, a 
concise account of its'essential and char¬ 
acteristic points. A definition should 
embrace all the essential projieilies of the 
object intended to be defined, and not ad¬ 
mit any whieh do not belong to if, which 
is often extremely difficult, on account of 
rise -hades and gradations by whieh dif¬ 
ferent things are blended. A strictly ac¬ 
curate definition can Is- given of only a 
few object-. The most simple tilings are 
the k-asi capable of definition, from the 
difficulty of finding p-rms more simple 
Vmd intelligible than the one to he defined. 

< If eonrse, evert large dictionary abounds 
with definitions w hich , explain nothing, 
since the thing defined cannot he made 
clearer by any definition. A good defini¬ 
tion mu.-t give tbe mark of flic "rims (/iota 
pi mrajis sni tft nits) and of tbe species 
Ir. n/a sjn' iatis soi differentia spirijim ); for 
instance, a barn is a building I nota p< a - 
f mi is) for die purpose of preserving corn. 

e. ’not': '■/><nails :. A definition may be 
analytic or s%nilu-t’c. 

Dt:rt. vou vtion, and Dkki, vuhatok. 
(r-ec (dnirnni <in.) 

DeKI.M TI!» OF, I HE KaVS OF LlUUT 
is a property which doctor Hooke oli- 

rveil in Hud Ife says lie found it 

different from both reflection and retrac¬ 
tion, and that it took place towards,the 
surface of the opaeoijs hod,v perpendicu¬ 
larly. This is the same property which * 
Nexvton calls inflexion, it is called, hy 
oilers, infraction. 

Defoe, Dan id, a writer of great inge¬ 
nuity and fertility, was born at London in 
Itifiy. His father’s name was simply Foe. 
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lie received his edueatioi if an academy 
at Newington (iivcn, am ho is not .sup¬ 
posed to have attained t>. nnieli classical 
.acquirement. Hi; eonm need author at 
the age cil - 121, by a Tie use against the 
Turks, joined the insurer lion of the duke 
of Monmouth, and had the {mod fortune 
to escajH! to London, ttl.iw fie engaged, 
first as a horse-factor, and thijn as a maker 
of bricks at Tilhury fort. Mis conirnercial 
speculations, however, failing, he became 
insolvent; and it is to his credit, that, hav¬ 
ing cleared his debts by a composition, he 
subsequently paid most of tliem in - full, 
when his circumstances were, amended. 
In 1(507, ho wrote an Lssav on Projects. 
In 1701, appeared his satire, the True- 
born Englislunan, the. object of which 
was to show the. folly of the popular,ob¬ 
jection to king William, as a foreigner, by 
a people who wen; themselves a mixture 
of so many races. In 1702, when the 
high church party seemed disposed to 
carry matters strongly against the Disson- 
ters, he published the Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters, lining an ironical recom¬ 
mendation of persecution, so gravely cov¬ 
ered that many persons were deceived by 
it. It was, however, voted a seditions 
libel by tin* house of commons; and, the 
author avowing himself, to - ‘cure his 
printer and | uhlisher, In; was prosecuted 
to conviction, and sentenc 'd to fine, im¬ 
prisonment, and tin* pillory. lie under¬ 
went the latter punishment with great 
equanimity, and was so (hr from being 
ashamed of it, that he wrote a Hymn to 
the Pillory, alluding to this circumstance. 
In February, 17 0-1, while in Newgate, he 
commenced the Review, which is sup¬ 
posed to have gii on trioi-lo the hint lor 
liis Tatlcr. lie was at length liberated 
from Newgate by the interposition of 
Harley, and the queen herself sent money 
to his wife and family. In 170(5, be pub¬ 
lished his largest poem, entitled Jurt hivi- 
j*o, a satire on the doctrine of divine 
right. When the accession of the house 
of Hanover became an interesting topic, 
he wrote in its favor: hut so obtuse was 
the public to his irony, that he was im- 
> prisoned for his productions as liliels in 
favor of the pretender. The accession of 
(Seorge I produced him no further patron¬ 
age, and be began another line of compo¬ 
sition. In 1715, lie published the Fami¬ 
ly Instructor, a work inculcating moral 
and religious duties in a lively manner, liy 
narration and dialogue. To this work his 
well-known Religious Courtship, publish¬ 
ed in 1722, formed a third volume. In 
17 Lb. appeared the most popular of all his 


1 . 7.1 

performances—the Lite and Surprising * 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, the fh- 
vorublc reception of which was - 

dintc and untversaj. It is unnft^sary 
. dwell upon a work which eve#y body hui 
read, aud which has beiJU^raiislated into 
all the languages of Emjrpe; hut it may Im¬ 
proper to mention, that the imputation of 
his founding it upon the papers of Alex¬ 
ander Selkirk, the “Scottish mariner, led 
on the island of Juan Fernandez, appears 
to be. altogether mitrue. The success of 
Defijc in this performance induced him to 

f ‘,n number of other lives and adven- 
in character; as Moll Flanders, Cap- 
Singleton, Roxaluna, Duncan Catnp- 
aiwl tlie Adventures of a (’avalier, 
722, la; published a Journal of the' 
i lugue.in 1(5(55, in the person of a citizen 
* supposed to have Ism a witness of it.' 
Th>* natural manner in which it is xvrif- 
ten deceived tin: celebrated doctor Mead. ■ 
who thought it genuine. In 1724, he 
published the (.rent Law of Subordina¬ 
tion, and, in 172(1, his I’olitiral History of 1 
the Devil, to which he afterwards added, 
in tin* same style of reasoning, wit and . 
ridicule, a System of Magic. He is al.vi 
author of a Tour through the Island of 
(«re.,r Britain, the (Complete English 
TradeMiri::, a I’lau of English (.’orn- 
meree. .‘in-j vaiious other productions, 
lie d in April, I7.‘ll. A work has 
hem lately published, called .Memoirs of 
the Lit!; and ’fillies of Daniel Defoe, by 
Walter WiDen, three volumes. London, 
1K!0; ’ 

Di'fTF.r.nva, in the, Turkish empire; 
the minister of the Jinanees, and lugh- 
treasiirer of the empire. He is difterent, 
from the l.iisnnilnr-hagrhi, the treasurer of 
the sultan's private purse. 

Dko^kaxijo. ^See (Sermuln.) 

Di e riAD.vruiN. r fbe ecclesiastical eer■- 
sure. In which a clergyman i.- dive-:.' i 
of bis holy orders,.is termed ih^rwhtiui". 
The ceremony consists ebiellv in stripping 
otf his clerical vestments, (idiot, in his 
Jnilif' ttrmurul, doscrilies the degradation 
of Frai.get, a (iaseon captain, for surren¬ 
dering Fontarabia under Francis I. The 
accusation of treason wa- pronounced h“ 
Ion* 20 i>r .’«) cavaliers. The culprit w:>- 
armed at all (Miints, and his shield, rev- r 
sed, was s.is|K>itded on a stake betbrv b ; n. 
J*y his sid'-, twelve priests dianted the E_ • 
ils of the dead. At the pausi>*ailer eae!; 
psalm, the officers stripped the knight of a 
piece of fiis armor, till lie was quite bare, 
liis shield was then broken iiu-i three 
pieces, and the king at arm- poured a basin 
of hot water on lus bead. The criminal 
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afterwards let down from tin' seatUdd, 
liyX(iJ{H.'s under liis :irm', and, being placed 
oil aS*iy, covered with yra\e-c!oihes, and 
precedi'd^n a priest t'Vaminy a mass lor 
tin* dead, tuf delivered to I!»*■ civil 
and tin- <',\ccin'-,'ia'|-. Ill' life. lnwvntT, 
eventually hiii .-(syod, .-int-i- mn!i‘r 

such circiniislauces'. 1W' enusiileied 


hitter (lliill death. 

Drum)', in algebra. a term applied to 
equations, 10 distinguish the liiyhrst povv - 
nr nt’ the unknown <pi:intit\. Thus, if 
tin- index of 11 i.-it power ho M or l^tlio 
nipiatioil is respectively ot' tin- Md Oi'-lth 
deyrec. ^ 

Dm.iu t. in yeonietn or triynnn.’iii'trv *•' 
iJir .‘»JiOtlj part oi llr»* ritruinli'i*. «»!' .*»n♦ 
riivlo : every circle hcim;considered :i' di¬ 
vided into MtiO |.art~. eulk d degrees, w ft•• li 
j.ro naykod l»y a small "near tin* top of 
tli*' timin': tint*. I.V b 15 •{»*”t^*i «. The 
degree in MiMit idl'd into oh nu.I!i r part', 
ralli'd niimif'it; tin* minute into tin other-, 
oallrd ,‘tinia./s: tin- soi'ond io!n bit //>/■-.^v. 
\ c. Tints to 12" '20 i' lo deyre- 
12 minutes. *20 .»mtinl<, Tl," magnitude 
or i|uantity of angles i' , -nmali'd in de¬ 
grees; ti>r, lioi'anso ot" lho unii'otni mirv;.- 
tun* of a rirole in all it- |i ira, con; I an- 
gins at the I’rntTi' am suhti ;:*** •! by ei[rul 


tires, and by similar ares in periprs , 
dirtert-nt diameters ; and mi ;ui;V » 
to he of so many ili'sirnns as are me ,»i ■ . 
in tin 1 are of any eireln eoinpvi ! >..! 

between the leys of tlie angle, :,'el ,\ ■■ 

the angular point lor ii' eentre. I" i- » 
s.iy ••.an angle of SHI or “of |"i 2 
is abo usual to say, “sneli i star •- ev 
•••I so many degrei s above tin h< 

or “decline.' s n many deyr. b. i 

• •i|ii;»t(*r or "siieh a town is .-hn. • d 
so many di gives of latitude nr I• s:v:• m! 
A sign ot tin 1 ecliptic or /nib... e :r 
MO degree.', r 

Dt'Snt i;t /jttliln.lt is the'jim e e 

lance, on the meridian, ihrniiyh w!. ■: 
vb'i'iaer mil'! move In vary hi' i In 
Jiy one deyl'ee. or to inerea'e ni'd: iiti. 
tlie sli'tatiee ot a star Iron, (bo ,i i i: 
one degree ; and vv u.. o, on tin* 'o, p 
lien of die pel'li'i't sp! auU of ll-e ■ ,r 
i- the MtiOth part "f •• nieridi in. T 

I- li.ytli of a (leyree t a iiieiid; 

i.lin yn al circle, no 0“ '!(:!:>•*.■ 
i-aitli, i.' variously di :■ :':>i1 1 • -t] !•-, ■ Jif • .• 
I'ii-i'l’lel'S ,'lln! |!: ' It'i b m,|i | ei.-. 
are til.'.i \..f.ei;s; and. tin n f"v. u • 
entiling into dll' lii'toiy :di ;;"i|ii| 
of iiti' kind, we 'had pn '• o’ oar read 
\\ it tl tin ti'ilnw iry 


T’lhlf of the dip' rtn! ]j> ay/s - of n Dsn-. >i < •>/,*>: eti! hi curious I’n-I; of 

Hajih, the i'inii of it.-1 ,\l> itunri i :> nt, ih> Ijiitih'le of its middle /’odd, ,\v. 
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Elli/il rili's of '• i: Earth, e.rprexsed in Parts of its rrpiatorial 
. Dtamrt'-r. 
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Theory of gravity 


Mensuration df an -,. 


|K<>;a>or\ .motion 
;\ ihral' of the pendulum. ! 
lOoi-ii'/ali'ill-- of lli«* fixed star-J 
!|'reiy'--,ii>n, nutation, jn-lull:- 
'*t:■ .. theory of tl:o rnoon, \ .■ 


Jhjrrcc <f Jjoiunhi'fi i.- ■}>.■ spa rr lie- 
lween two meridwms liia: make an angle 
ol I' with each other a; the pole-, riie 
quantity or ienglii ol which variable. 
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IJei;kkks, Measurement or. After 
the immortal Newton had taught that the 
jjarth, on aecount of it« motion round its 
axis, must he highest near tilt' equator, 
and that the diameter of the equator must 
he longer, by one 210th part, than the 
diameter from pole to pole, the French 
wished to investigate the subject tardier 
by actual measurement. Newton gave 
them warning that the diflcrcnce betw een 
a degree at Bayonne and one at Dunkirk 
Was so trifling that it could not be detect¬ 
ed at all with the imperfect instruments 
then in use; and was, in fact, afraid that 

14* 


according to the latitude. The ,w i.. g 
table expresses the length (if i; d ‘give of 
longitude in diftiuvnt l ithuiii s, 
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they might come to a result diree^y op 
posite to what lie conceived to he corfeet, 
and bring confusion into science. But 
his warnings were of no avail. TJ," 
measurement was begun, and the fear of 
the great philosopher-was realized; ft>~ 
the result was, that the axis of the polo 
wtis longer tluui a diameter ijf the equator, 
and that the earth was, in form, more like 
a lemon than an orange. For 40 years, 
disputes were maintained on this jKiint. 
wit flout settling the question ; and, at 
last, the aeadeniy of sciences resolved, on 
the projiosition of Coudamine (q. v.), to 





DEGREES, MEASUREMENT Of. 
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’have a ‘degree measured at the equator 
(tcikif xpe<lition went to South America in 
*1735), T Vind one in Lapland (Kittis and. 
Tomea t.*'ing the extreme stations to 
which the t*- : neditiQii was sent in 1730).. 
It was found tfi& the northern degree was 
greater titan that under the equator, and 
that Newton’s conjecture was right. But 
the question Still remained, How great is 
tht> tlnttening of. our planet ? The theory 
said, one 230th part, if the earth had, been 
in a perfectly liquid state, when it began 
its rotation. The. calculations, hmyever, 
always gave different results, varyim# ne- 
cordiug to the dillcreiit meusmvni«its 
adopted as the basis of them : tor ;ne;y- 
urements liadilieeii made, not only A; 
America and Lapin ml, but 'also in France,’ 
England, Hungary, and Italy. It was 
concluded, that the earth was not a regu¬ 
lar body, but had great local inequalities. 
Though this wits possible, yet the conclu¬ 
sion wits too hasty, because these suppos¬ 
ed inequalities might be caused by the 
insufficiency of the instruments, and by 
the smallness of the tires measured. 
When the French established their new 
anti admirable system of measures and 
weights upon the basis of the . metre,_ 
which was to he the ten millionth part of 
the distance from the equator to the pole 
(•‘Woo English feet ; see JUatmnr.s). it 
was necessary to know, with accuracy, 
the circumference ami the flattening of 
the earth. A meiisnremeiil, theretiire, 
took place in France, not of one degree, 
but of 10 degrees, from Dunkirk to For- 
i neat era. (R?eo Ddamhrt.) In Sweden, 
in 1802, the degree, which, CO years be¬ 
fore, had been measured by Maupertuis, 
was now measured again, with better in¬ 
struments, hud thus the circumference 
and flattening of the earth were pretty 
well ascertained. After the peace, the 
measurements of degrees, which were 
made in England, under general Itoy, by 
lieittetiaqt-colonel Mudge,were connected 
with those in France; aiitl thus tin arc. of 
20 degrees, from the Balearic islands, near 
the. coast of Spain, over France and 
England, to the < treaties, has been meas¬ 
ured, arxl the flattening of the earth has 
beep determined as accurately as it can 
.lie done in Europe. The flattening has 
sen found to lx: one 301th. In India, 
jmbton has begun the measurement of 
{degree. These measurements of do¬ 
pes are among those enterprises which 
I mankind much honor, because tljey 
* not undertaken for the sake of imine- 
te profit, nor of hare utility, hut from 
"dent desire of knowing the truth, 


from the name deep thirst for knowledge, 
which has so often impelled men to ex¬ 
plore the icy sens of the poles und the 
burning deserts of Africa, ’rite history 
of such expeditions is better fitted to 
awaken a generous spirit in youth than 
the oll-rcpeated tale of conquest and 
bloodshed. 

Measurement of a Degree of Longitude. 
The degrees of longitude are largest'un¬ 
der the equator, ami diminish continually 
towards the pole. Under the equator, a 
degree of lqugkude contains 00 geographi¬ 
cal, 0t>4 stutuUr'iniles. If the form of the 
earth is not cut indy regular, the degrees 
of longitude on the same pantile! of lap - 
*tiulc cannot ull he of the same length; 

* and it lias been propostal to investigate 
this by actual measurement. This task is, 
in tiie trigonometric part, as easy as the 
measurement of a degree of latitude ; hr.' 
in the astronomical jiurt, it is 15 linn •, 
more ditlicult. The difli-rence iff the lon¬ 
gitude of two places is determined by the 
difti-rcncc of the hour of the day, at di¬ 
stune point of time in the two; us a place, 
situated 15 degrees to the cast ol' another 
lias noon u whole hour earlier. One horn, 
ihcrrlbrp, corresponds to 15 decrees, e- 
10-124 statute miles under the equator, or 
5,501,-100 feet; ti minute of lime, to 01,7-10 
feet, :ind a second of time, lo 1520 leer. A 
mistake of a second of lime, therefore, ,r. 
calculating the longitude of two place-, 
makes a corresponding error in space. To 
determine time, within two or three sec¬ 
onds, by means of rockets, at a distance- of 
1012 .) miles, is impossible; and, vvliil-l tin- 
measurement, of ;ui arc, corresponding t<- 
this distance, trigonometrically, nuiy Is- at 
tended with an error to the amount of 200 
feet, an astrouomieal measurement would' 
leave ail uneertainty of 2000 feet. Tin; 
curlier measurements of the French were 
directed, in the North, by Mamirriuis ; it 
the South, by Bouguer. Detailed notices 
on the measurements of degrees are given 
l»y Dolamhrc, in his Astronomic, iii, chap 
35. A popular description is given in the 
excellent work,' AnleUung zur Allgemeim 
Krvntniss <L Knlkugel (Introduction to a . 
general Knowledge of the (Unite, second 
edition, Berlin, 1803), by Bode. The la¬ 
test information respecting this subject is 
given by captain Edward Sabine. lb- 
made observations with the peu-lulm:., 
from lat. 13° S. to lal. 80° N. lie calm 
lutes the ilaUening of the earth to h.- 
gh's.y * and if the measurements of Sa-' 
him*, Kater, and the modern French ones 
by Biot, are connected, and the mean of 
the whole taken, the flattening will In 
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found to lie y^V-T- (See SabitieVutfceomd 
of Experinients to determine the Figure of 
the Earth, by Mean^qf the . Pendulum vi¬ 
brating Seconds in different Latitudes, Eon- 
don, 1825, 4to.) 

Dkgrkk, in universities, denotes ft dis¬ 
tinction conferred on the students or 
members thereof, as a testimony of their 
proficiency in the arts or # 8cienees, and 
entitling them to certain privileges. The 
degrees are much the same in till univer¬ 
sities; but the laws thereofj and the. pre¬ 
vious discipline or exercise, dj/Ii-r. The 
degrees are, bachelor, master and doctor; 
instead of which last, in some foreign uni¬ 
versities, is licentiate. 

Dkiuamka [Dnda.me.ia); daughter of 
Lycomedcs: site bon; Pyrrhus and Unites 
to Achilles, during his abodc.at Seyms. 

Dei (Irati v (liy llu: grace of God); a 
formula which sovereigns add to their 
title, 'file expression is taken from an 
Epistle of the apostle Paul, and was used 
first by the clergy in the time of Constan¬ 
tine the Creat. In the times of the Carlo- 
viligiaii nice, the secular princes also as¬ 
sumed it. 'The high clergy oftlie Catho¬ 
lic church ilsed it w ith an addition : •• Hy 
the grace of Cod and the apostolic see." 

Driotaki s, Ictrarch of Cialatia, received 
from the lldiniiii sentite the title of king 
of that province and Armenia Minor, on 
account of si tv ices rendered to the Un¬ 
mans in the Asiatic wars. In flic civil 
war, he joined the party of Pontpcy. (,';e- 
sar took from him Armenia, obliged Inin 
to march with him against PliarnaCes, and 
let! him nothing hut the title of royalty. 
Ho was accused of having plotted against 
the life of Cicsar, from which charge 
Cicero defended him in an oration yet' 
extant. After the murder of Ca-sar, lie 
returned to his dominions, joined Brunts, 
and allertvards Augustus. He died, at 
an advanced age, BO J{. C. 

Dl'in; nil Arabian word signifying/mii.sr ; 
as, Deir-rl-Kamar, the house of the moon. 
It often occurs in geographical compounds. 

Deism (from the l.ntin tints), as a philo¬ 
sophical system ; that which rinds in (Soil 
• the cause of all things. It is, as such, 
opposed to atheism. Iiaa religious point 
of view, it is used for the belief iti natural 
religion,contradistinguished from the belief 
in revelation, and is considered, by many 
persons, almost equivalent to atheism, 
though this opinion can only he caused 
by ignorance. Theism lias the same sig¬ 
nification, and is derived from the Creek 
8 ms (god). In India, there is a sect of 
pure, deists, called 8eiks. 

Deja.nira; daughter of (linens, king 


of Calydon, a, city of jEtoIia; according' 
to others, of Bacchus and Althoio, yga o, 
with her sister Gorgo, alone retaipett her 
form, when her other sixerstrans¬ 
formed, wlrile mourning forjlreir brother. 
She wus betrothed to A wiololis, thd god 
of the river of the same name, who, on her 
account, engaged in a combat. with Hell¬ 
enics. Aeliolous was overcome, and the 
maiden liecamn the prize of the victor,, 
who, > on his return to his country, was 
stopped in his way hy the river Evenus, 
widely hail overflowed its hanks. Iu this 
emergency, the Centaur Nessua offered to 
tak.i Dejanira across the river on his back. 
Hy'reules readily' consented, and passed 
tArr the river first; but, when he had 
reached the opposite hank, he saw that the 
Uentaur was attempting to offer her vio¬ 
lence. Enraged at the sight, he pierced 
hint with an arrow, which had I icon dip¬ 
ped in tlie blood of the hydro. Nessus, 
perceiving his death approaching, wished 
to he revenged, and gave In Dejanira his 
bloody tunic, telling her that, if her fcuts- 
baiui was unfaithful, she should persuade 
‘him to put this on, and it would reclaim 
him from his unlawful passion. The 
credulous Dejanira accepted the present. 
Hearing, subsequently, that Hercules was 
captivated hy the charms of lole, the daugh¬ 
ter uf Hurvmsof Hubica, she sent, him tin 
tunic of Nessus hy a young slave, named 
I.ichas, w ith the tcnderesl messages. Her¬ 
cules joyfully accepted the final present, 
and hastened to make use of it; but was 
thrown into the most violent agony. In 
his 1'urv, he hurled Lichns into the sea, 
where, by the compassion of the gods, he 
was changed into a rock. Then, having 
hewed down some trees oil mount (Eta, 
and creeled a funeral pile, he ascended 
the pile', and lagged his friend Philoetetr- 
tn set lire to it. When Dejanira heard of 
the death of Herriilcs, she was so overcome 
by anguish, that she destroyed herself. 

Dekkn, Agathe; a Dutch authoress, 
horn in 1741, in the village of Amstelveen. 
near Amsterdam. She wrote Dutch novels 
and poems of merit; among others, IAetie- 
, mi martini Bwrvenstand. She died in 1804 

Dki.amhkr ; one of the most distin¬ 
guished astronomers of our time, bom at 
Amiens, in 174!); studied under the abbe 
Delille, who.always remained his friend. 
He first applied himself'to the languages 
particularly most of the living ones, and 
made himself one of the best Hellenists in 
France, llis studies were not directed to 
astronomy until his Btilli yoaj. He en¬ 
riched tho writiugs of Latitude with a 
commentary, tuul became the fricml and 
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pupil of the author, wlm proudly culled representation of this piece at ih Odsyn 
hiifyliis best work. In 171*0, eight years (1819), sonic verses against arliitre y gov 
aflerni-jkdiscov cry of Hersebel, DeUuubre ernments and tlie insolence of n nisters 
publishorKhe tables of tllat planet, although produced so much disturbance. Mat t|„. 
in that perioflbh had performed hut a small police forbade the repetition of tin o; Inn 
part of its 60 yeltcs' course, lie also con- they tven; still applauded, anti 1 lii.- strug- 
.strueted tables of Jupiter and Saturn, and gle between the police and the audience 
of the satellites of Jupiter, which, with contributed not a little to give popularity 
several treatises, procured him a reception to the production. In the seeond piece, 
into the national institute, lie was en- the improvement of the poet is visible: 
gaged with Meehain, from 171*2 till 171*1*, he displays a grunt brilliancy of coloring, 
in measuring an arc of tly meridian from harmony of versification, and richness of 
Barcelona to Dunkirk for the veriliea- ideas uudingtges, though it is justly objected 
tion of which lie measured two baseAof that he had not studied his subject pro- 
0000 toiscs, one near Meluu, the ot\er foundly,norgivep it alltlte intereslof whiclt 
near Perpignan. (See his Base du »SiV it is susceptible. In his elegies, Lis Irois 
ti-me Mrlrique tterimal, ou .Mesurr dr l'.ii\?\lcssrniniries, Dclavigne bewailed the inis- 
tfti Meridien contorts entri' Irs Pandliies^forUinos of France. In 18-11), followed 
de Dunkerque ct Bareelonne. Paris, 3 vols., two elegies Sur la Vie el In Mortjde Jeanne 
4to.; and Reeved d'Observaf.'Giodfoiques tfV/rc. His comedy Les Cpmediens, 5 
•faisant Suite aw- lime vol. de la Base du acts in verse, in the style of the M/tromanie, 
Syst. Aletr. ridige par Biot el .Inigo), lie is directed against the principles of the 
was made member of the bureau des Ion- old French stage. His ATouvellts Mes- 

f dudes. In 1602, Napoleon appointed seniemies (1822) were produced by the 
im, inspecteur-geni-rrd des etudes, which Greek revolution. Itt 1823, his comedy 
post he resigned when chosen jH'rpemal L'&colc des I’iedlards was received with, 
secretary'of the class of mathematical soi- ’general applause. In a new Messnnenne. 
cnees (1803). His first tables of the sun Delavigne expresses the grief of Kuropc 
were published in 171*2; in 1606, apjietued at the death of lord Byron. It Is in the 
his new ones. In 1807, he succeeded l,a- 10th edition of his Messeitiennes et Poesies 
lande in the college de France , and wrote divrrsts (Paris, 182-1, 2 vols.). In 1821, 
his Trade eVAstronomie Ihrorique el prati- Delavigne. was made member of the 
•pie (3 vols., 4to., 1814), Histoire de I'.-lstro- French academy', anil, in J825, was of- 
nomii'du mot/en age (1810), Hist, de r.istron. fered a pension of 1200 francs from tic 
moderne (1821,2 vols.) and Hist, de I'dlstron. civil list, which, however, as well its Ou¬ 
tfit 18nt«. Siecle (2 vols.); a collection of cross of the legion of honor, he declined, 
works such as up other nation can show, that he might preserve his independence. 
Dclatnbrc^ also distinguished himself, ns (For his political correspondence will 
perpetual secretary of the institute, by Lamartine, see Lamartine.) 
the justice and elegance of his (loges. Dkj.awakk ; one of tin' United States,' 
He died irt 1822. bounded \. by Pennsylvania, K. by Delu 

Dei.avionk. Jean Francois f'asimir; ti wtire river and hay, H. and W. by Mary - 
dramatic poet, bom in 171*4, at Havre, land; Ion. 74° 56' to 75° 40' \V.; hit. IW" 
He commenced his poetical career while 2!^ to 3!*° 47' N.; 1*2 miles long, ami' 23 
a youth, by the dithyramb on the birth broad; square miles, 2120: population, in 
, of the king of Rome (1*11). His poem 171*0, 5!*,01*4; in 1800, 64,272; ill 1810. 
on the discovery of vaccination received, 72,671; in 1820, 72,741.*; white males, 
in 1814, the first of the secondary prizes 27,1*04 ; white females, 27,377; free blacks, 
from the French academy. He then an- 12,1 *. r >8; slaves, 4501*. It is divided into 
{died himself to dramatic poetry, and pub- three counties, which an; subdivided into 
fished his first tragedy, l*t:s Veprcs Sicili- .25 hundreds. Dover is the scat of gov-, 
ennes (1621), which was received with eminent. Wilmington is the largest town, 
general applause ; and has since written a 'Flu- other most considerable towns are 
second, Lt Faria, 'l'lie first piece, not- Newcastle, Georgetown, Smyrna, Milford 
withstanding many faults in the plan ami and Ijewistowm Presbyterians arc the 
the delineation of "most of the diameters, most numerous denomination of Ghris- 
disp laved remarkable poetie genius: the tians: then; are, liesidcs, a considerable 
vigorous sketch of the chief character, by number of Methodists. The legislature 
which the whole action is animated, and consists of a senate, cl tost at for three yours, 
his fine thoughts expressed in brilliant anti a house of representatives, chosen 
'language, atone for many feeble passages annually on the first Tuesday in October, 
and some false splendor. At the first The governor is chosen by the people lor 
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three years, but ran liojd sue office only 
tilre<! years in six. The j riticipul risers 
besides the Delaware, whi< ii forms a part 
of the boundary, are Brtn dywiite creek, 

< 'liristiruia creek, Duck ei .ok, Mispillion 
creek, Indian river, <'bopi .uk and Nanti- 
coke. Delaware is, next i • Rhode Inland, 
tin; smallest state in oxter r in the Union, 
and the least diversified in surface. The 
general aspect of the grealtSf jiart is that 
of an extended playi, though the north¬ 
western part of the county of Newcastle 
is hilly or uneven. The heights of Chris- 
' tiana are lolly and eonwnuudin*;, and the 
■ hills of Brandywine are. rough arid stony ; 
hut in the lower country, there is very 
little diversity of level.' The highest ridge , 
between Delaware and Chesapeake buys 
f passes through this state. On the summit 
; of the ridge, there is a chain of swamps, 
from which a number of waters descend 
on the west to Chesapeake hay, and on 
the east to the river Delaware. Along the- 
Delaware river, anti lbr about!) miles into 
the interior, the soil is generally a rich 
clay, which produces large thriller, and is 
well aifiipted to tin: purposes of agricul¬ 
ture ; hut, between tills tract and the 
swamps, the soil is light, sandy, and of an 
inferior quality. lu the comity of New¬ 
castle, the soil is a strong clay ; in Kent, it 
is mix'cd with sand ; and in Sussex, the 
sand greatly predominates. The prinei|ial 
articles of produce an; wheat, Indian corn, 
rye, harlev, oats, lla.v, buck-wheat and 
potatoes. The county of Sussex contains 
some excellent grazing lands; and it ex¬ 
ports great quantities of timber, obtained 
from Cypress swamp, on Indian river, 
Which extends about <i miles from E. to 
W., and nearly 19 from N. to S. The 
staple commodity is wheat, which is of a 
superior quality, and is highly esteemed 
for its uncommon soilness and whiteness, 

, and is preferred in foreign markets. Large 
establishments have been erected for man¬ 
ufacturing w heat into Hour. Of those, the 
Brandywine mills, in the vicinity of Wil¬ 
mington, are the most important. These 
are the finest collection of mills in the U. 
States, and are celebrated both for the 
excellence and the quantity of Hour which 
they manufacture. Delaware contains 
very few minerals. In the county of Sus¬ 
sex, and among the branches of the Nan- 
tieolce, are largequautilicsof hog iron ore, 
well adapted for casting* ' Before the rev¬ 
olution, it wus wrought to a great extent; 
but since that event, the business has 
declined.—Delaware was settled by the 
Swedes and Finns as early as lt>97. The 
colony' was formed under the auspices of 


Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, who 
named the country .Yova Sueria. Iloar- 
kill (now LewLstown) wus IbiimJe.:' in 
lfSIO, hilt, the Dutch claiming the/'muirry, 
it passed under thqir power jjy'fti.'M. In 
Ifiti-f, the colony on the Umavvare fell, 
with other parts of New Amsterdam, into 
the hands of the English, and was granted 
by Charles II to Ins brother Jaunts, duk ; 
of York, who, in lt>89, conveyed it, as far 
as rape Ik-nlopcti, to William l’etin. In 
1704, •Delaware, though under the same 
proprietor, liecatne a separate colonial 
establishment, and remained such until 
the , revolution. Its constitution was. 
formed in 177(*. The Chesapeake • and 
IJMatvare etmul crosses this state. As' a 
.nan u factoring state, Delaware holds a 
rank far above its relative extent and pop- 
ulation. The works’near Wilmington are. 
extensive and highly valuable. As early 
as 1H10, the value of the various manufac¬ 
tures exceeded $1,73:1,000. 

Dki.a wake ; a river of the U. States, 
which rises in Catskill mountains, in New 
York. In its course, it separates Pennsyl- 
vania from New York and New Jersey, 
and loses itself in Delaware huv, about 5 
miles below Newcastle, [t is navigable 
lbr a 7-1 gun ship to Philadelphia, 55 miles 
above the head of the bay, and about 190 
from the ocean ; for sloops to the bead of 
tiie tide, at Trenton, 35 miles above Phila¬ 
delphia ; and for boats about 100 miles 
tint her, though the boat navigation above 
Easton is tcry difficult. Its two most 
important tributaries art 1 the Schuylkill 
and the Lehigh. The whole length, from 
its source to the bay, is about 300 miles. 
The principal towns on the Delaware, 
besides Philadelphia,an* Easton anti Bris¬ 
tol, Pa., Trenton, Bordeutown and Bur¬ 
lington, X. J. 

Dki.awa he Bay; a large bay or arm 
of the sea, between the states of Delaware 
and New Jersey, formed lw the mouth 
of the Delaware river and several otliei 
smaller ones. It is t>5 miles long, and. in 
the centre, about :tt) miles across, and 
about 18 at its mouth, from cajio llenlo- 
pen, in lat. 38 J 47' N., loti. 75"' ti' W.. to 
cape May, in lat. 38°.57' N., Ion. 74° 59 
W. 

Dei.awahe Breakwater. The Dela¬ 
ware breakwater is situated at'the en¬ 
trance into the bay of Delaware, near cape 
llenlopen. The anchorage ground, or 
roadstead, is formed by a eoie in the 
southern shore, directly west of the pitch 
of •the cape and the seaward end of an 
extensive shoal called the shnim : the mil 
of which makes out from the shore about 
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five miles up the bay, near the mouth of 
* Broadkill creek, from whence it extends 
! 'eatfcward, and terminates at a point about 
‘two nnkw to die northv«rd of uie shore at 
the capeXThe breakwater consists of an 
insulated diRi-ftr wall of stone, the trans¬ 
versal section orwbieh is a trapezium, Uio 
base noting on the bottom,. whilst the 
summit line forms the top of the work. 

’ The other sides represent the inner and 
outer slopes of the work, that to the sea¬ 
ward (icing much greater than the other, 
/rpe inward slope » 45 degrees; tig; top 
is horizontal, 2*2 feet in breadth, and raised . 
51 feel above file highest spring tide; thq 
outward or sea slope is 35) teet in altitude, 
upon a base of feet; both these oi- , 
mensiona being measured in relation to \ 
horizontnl plane passing by t» jwint 27 feet 
below the lowest spring tide.. The Iwse 
bears to the altitude nearly the same ratio 
as similar lines in the profiles of die 
Cherbourg and Plymouth breakwaters. 
The opening or entrance from the ocean 
is 650 yards in width between the north 
point ot‘ the cape and the cast end of the 
breakwater. At this entrance, the harbor 
will be accessible during a!) winds coining 
from, die sea. The dike is formed in a 
straight line from E. S. E. to \V. N. \V.: 
1200 yards is the length of this portion of 
the work, which is destined to serve the 
purposes of a break water. At the distance 
of .‘150 yards from the upper or western 
end of the breakwater (w hich spare forms • 
the upper entrance), a similar dike, of 500 
yards in length, is projected in a direct 
line, W. by S. 4 S., forming an angle of 
146° 15' with the breakwater. This work 
is designed more particularly as an ice¬ 
breaker. The whole length of the two 
dikes above described, which are now 
partly commenced, will ho 1700 yards: 

. they will contain, when finished, 900,000 
cubic yards of stone, composed of pieces 
of basaltic rock and granite, weighing from 
a quarter of a tou to three tons and upwards. 
The depth of water, at low tide, is from 
four to six fathoms throughout the harbor, 
.which will he formed by these works and 
tile cove of the southern shore, and which 
is calculated to'afford a perfect shelter 
, over a spnfee or water surface of seven 
tenths of a square mile. The great ob¬ 
jects to l»c gained by the construction of 
an artificial harbor in this roadstead are, 
to shelter vessels from the action of waves 
caused by the winds blowing from the, 
E. to the N. W.,. round by the N., and 
' also to protect thorn against injuries arising 
from floating ice descending the bav from 
the N. W. 


Delegate. (Sec Delegation.) 

' Delegates, Court of, is so called lie- 
cause the judges thereof are delegated, by 
the king’s commission under tie great , 
seal, to hear and determine appeal" in the 
three following eases:—1. Where a sen¬ 
tence is given in any ecclesiastical cause, 
by , the archbishop, or'his official; 2. 
when any sentence is given in any eccle¬ 
siastical causal in the places exempt; 3. 
when a sentence.is gmniiu the admiral's 
court, in suits civil and marine, by order, 
‘of the civil law. Tlijs commission is 
usually, filled with lords spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, judges of the courts at Westminster, 
and doctors of the civil law. 

, Delegation ; the investing with au¬ 
thority to act for another. ' Deuce the 
name has been given to a body of persons 
thus deputed. Before the present consti¬ 
tution of the United States was adopted, 
the persons constituting the congress at 
Philadelphia were called delegates, and the 
body of representatives of a state in con¬ 
gress are still called the delegation of a 
state. In Maryland and Virginia, the most 
numerous brand) of the state legislatures, 
which, in most of the other states, is 
called house of representatives, has the 
name of house of delegates. (See Con¬ 
stitution.) The name of delegate is alv» 
given to the representatives sent to the eon 
gress of the I,'. States from territories not 
yet formed into states. In Italy, brandies 
of government arc often called delegation», 
and their members delegati. Thus there 
exist in tlie.Loitiluirdo-Veiietiaii kingdom 
nine delegation! tor Lombardy, and e:::h' 
for the Venetian part of the goverinnt-n:, 
consisting of one delegato, a viet-dilegato, 
and an adjunct.—In the civil law, dtiegn- < 
lion is that act by winch a debtor transfers 
to* another person the duty to pay, or a 
creditor transfers to another person the 
right to receive payment. 

Df.i.ft ; the, name of some celebrated 
Dutdi painters, particularly of James (horn 
1619, died 1661) and William Deltl (to- 
wards the cud of the sixteenth century) 
Both were (torn at Deltl, were portrait 
paipters, and relations to the celebrated _ 
JVfircvdt, also a native of this town. 

Delft ; a considerable town of South 
Holland, between Rotterdam and I.eydeu, 
traversed by a canal which communicates 
with the Maese. Delft is tolerably well 
built, hut dark; .most of the streets arc 
divided by narrow, stagnant canals, except 
in the centre, of the town, when: there art- 
two spacious streets, with broud,canals 
bordered with trees. T1 m; froiit of the 
stud t ho use is extensive and curious, and 
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the interior contains sonii valuable paint¬ 
ings. In the old church are the monu¬ 
ments of the.admirals l an Tromp and. 
Pieter Hevn. .Mol far from it is the du' tid¬ 
ing where William 1 of < tratige was mur¬ 
dered, in 1584. In the new church, which 
‘ has a celebrated set of chiming bells, is 
the splendid monument erected in his lion- 
• or, and, also, the monument of Hugo 
Orotius, who was horn in Delft. The 
town has 13,000 inhabitants, and contains 
an artillery and engineer school. The 
manufacture of a kind of eatjlien ware 
called Dclft-ware, in this place, is import¬ 
ant. Here likewise are made several kinds 
of fine cloth and carpets. Butter, and, 
next to it, beer, are the principal objects ’ 
of the wholesale trade; tobacco-pipes, 
also, are made in great qdautities. !) miles 
N. W. Rotterdam. 

Dki.ftskavkn ; a small, fortified town 
' of Holland, on the Maese ; population, 
.3700 ; 2 miles 8. W. Rotterdam. 

1)elet-Ware is a kind of juittery cov¬ 
ered with an enamel or white glazing, 
which gives it the ‘appearance and neat¬ 
ness of porcelain. Some kinds of this 
enamelled pottery (lifter much from others, 
■either in sustaining sudden heat without 
breaking, or in the beauty and regularity 
•of their forms, of their enamel, and of the 
painting with which they are ornamented. 
In general, the fine anil beautiful enamel¬ 
led ware, which approaches the nearest 
to porcelain in external appearance, is that 
which least resists a brisk fire. Again, 
those which sustain a sudden heat are 
coarse, mid resemble common pottery. 
This kind of ware has its name from Delft, 
in Holland,' where-it is made in large 
quantities. 

Delhi ; a province of Hindostan ; 
bounded N. \V. by Laliore, M. by the 
llimalcii mountains, which separate it 
from Thibet, 1:1. by Kemaoon and Undo, 
S. by Agra, and W. by Agimero and 
Mnuitan ; lying chiefly between lot. 28 n 
and 31" N. ; about. 250 miles long, and 
180 broad; population estimated at about 
5,000,000—Hindoos, Mohammedans, and 
*wiks. The chief towns are Delhi, 8e- . 
iiaii)iin|H>nr, Hirhind, Tnnaser, and Anop- 
slicer. The principal rivers are the (bul¬ 
ges and Juinnnh. A great part of it is 
sterile for want of water. Tt was formerly 
much more wealthy and populous than 
at present. Having been the seat of 
various -wars, it has been miserably laid 
waste, and in sonic parts almost depopu¬ 
lated. The most fertile jmrts yield good 
posture, wlieut, harley, and sugar-cane."’ 
The part east of the Jutnnuh, with a con¬ 


siderable district round the city of Delhi, 
belongs, in fpet, to tKe British; DUt its rev¬ 
enues aro allotted to' support th?. family 
and establishment^ of., the ’ epperor, or 
great mogul, now reduced 1@**the huniili-, 
ating state of * dependence on a foreign 
lower. The southern part is possessed 
iy* native chiefs in alliance with the Brilr 
ish. The country north-west of the Juiff- 
l inh, and south of the Setledge, is occupied 
by a number of petty Seik chiefs. 

Deehi ; a, city of Hindostan $ capital of 
the pijovince of Delhi, and for many years 
of Hindostan; on the Jumiiah; 92‘N. N.,W. 
Agra, 300 N. W. Allahabad; Ion. 77° 9k 
E.; lat. 28° 43' N.; population variously 
estimated, from 100 to 200,000. The an¬ 
cient namo was Indraput, Inderput, or In- 
derprt st; the Mohammedan name is Shah- 
jehanabad. It was for a long time the 
capital of Hindostam the seat of the great, 
mogul, the boast of India; and, during the 
era of its splendor, is said to have occupied 
a' site 20 miles in length, and the ruins 
now cover nearly as great a space. It 
was taken, in 1103, by the Mohammedans, 
under Ciittubaddccn Khan, Who fixed his 
residence lien?; and, on liis succeeding to 
the throne, it became tlie capital of Hin¬ 
dustan. In 1398, it.was taken, pillaged, 
and reduced to a heap of ruins, by Tamer¬ 
lane. It afterwards partially recovered, 
trfl towards the end of the filth century, 
when A k bar transferred the seat of royalty 
to ,\^rra. In 1(131, the emperor Shah Jchan 
founded the new city of Delhi, on the west 
bank of the .Ttumiah, near the ruins of the 
old city, and gave it the name o f Shakjt-. 
humthnd. During the reign of Aureng- 
zelie, the third son of 81iah Jeliun, the rev¬ 
enue of the city amounted to £3,813,594, 
and its population was computed at 
2,000,000— probably an exaggeration- It ‘ 
continued to increase in splendor and im¬ 
portance till the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
hi 1739, when 100,000 inhabitants were 
massacred, and £(>2,000,000 sterling of 
plunder are, said to have been collected, 
it was again pillaged and depopulated in 
175(1, 1759, anti 1760, by Ahmed Ab¬ 
dallah. riince 1803, it has lieen in re¬ 
ality subject to the British government, 
though still the residence of the emperor 
or'great mogul, who has a nominal author¬ 
ity, but is virtually dependent on the-Brit¬ 
ish. Modem Delhi contains the remains 
of many splendid palaces, and is adorned 
with many beautiful mosques, still in good 

repair, the most‘remarkable of which is 
called Jumncih Musjcvd. This mosque is 
261 feet long, the whole front faced with 
white marble, surrounded at top with three 
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.magnificent domes of white marble, Hank¬ 
ed by two minarets. The city lids two 
spacious streets, leading from the palaco 
to the principal pates, and many good 
houses lank*of brick. “The inhabited 
, part of Delhi,” says bishop Holier, iri 
his Narrative, “is about seven, miles m 
f rr.uit, sealed on a rocky range of hills, 
and surrounded by ?n embattled wall, 
which the English government liuve put 
into repair. The houses are. many of 
them large and high. Then; am a great 
uuiuber of mosques, with high iiunants 
and gilded domes, and above all are 
seen tiie jialaee, a very high and exten¬ 
sive cluster of Gothic towers and bat¬ 
tlements, and tlie Jumiiali Musjccd, the' 
largest and handsoihest place of Mussul¬ 
man worship in India. The chief material 
of all these fine buildings is red granite, 
inlaid, in some of (Jm ornamental parts, 
with white marble; and the general style 
of building is of a simple and impressive 
character. Most of the streets are narrow 
and irregular, and the houses built with¬ 
out order, of brick, mud, bamboos and 
mats, generally. covered with thatch, re¬ 
sembling a motley group of villages, rather 
than an extensive town. T.he bazars are 
but indifferently furnished. Cotton cloths 
and indigo are manufactured in the town 
and neighborhood. In the vicinity, on 
the banks of the Jumnali,eom, rice, millet 
and indigo are principally cultivated. The 
Baptists have a missionary here. , 
tir.hihht'.f Jacques (also Delude, de 
folk) ; the most distinguished of the 
French didactic poets of modem times; 
bom in 1738, at Aiguejiorsc, in Auvergne. 
His name after the revolution was Mnnta- 
nier-Delille. He resembled Pope (who 
was his model) in personal deformity, as 
well as in exquisite versification. In the 
college ofLisieuX,atPnris,lip distinguislied 
himself by his precocious talents; and in 
the college of Amiens, be begun bis metri¬ 
cal translation of Virgil’s Georgies. lie 
had translated this work by the end of his 
23d year, but spent many years in re¬ 
touching it. It was published in 1770, 
-with a Disnmrs prellmlnaire, ami nume¬ 
rous annotations, which gave, him also an 
honorable place among the French prose 
writers. Notwithstanding the jealousy of 
his rivals, Delille was invited to Paris, and 
was made professor at the college d'e la 
Marche, and afterwards at the college de 
France; and his translations vyere ranked 
by the French among tlieir classics. J»c- 
lille translated, also, the /Eneid of Virgil 

a and was received, in lijs 37th year, 
e academy. Before this time, he 
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, had produced his didactic poem, Les Jar- 
dins, ou VJtrt d'nnbellir les Passages (Paris, 
1,782), in lour cantos. This,was consid- 
•ered die best didactic poem in the French 
language, though inferior to his translation 
of VirgiL Deulle received the lower or- 
/linatioiis, to be enabled to hold a benefice, 
from which, together with his salaries as 
professor, and member of the academy, 
qnd his owir fortune, he derived, before, 
the revolution, an annual in come of 30,000 
livres, of which he preserved, at a later 
period, oplv (100. He was also made a 
member of the national institute. Though 
■an adherent of the old system, Robespierre 
spared him bn every. occasion. At his 
request, Delille wrote, in twenty-four hours, 
the Dithyratnbe stir I'lthmartalUt dr VJhne, 
to he sung on the occasion of the public 
acknowledgment of the Deity. This per¬ 
formance made mi impression even on the 
members of the committee of safety, but 
was not sung. In 1704, lit: withdrew from 
Paris, and gave himself up to the sublime 
scenery of the Vosges, to meditations on 
the destiiiy of man, and on the laws of 
poetry. In Switzerland, he finished lus 
Homme des Champs, a didactic poem on 
the charms of rural life, called also Gror- 
giques Fran.falxes, which may !*• consid¬ 
ered as a moral sequel to Virgil’s Georgies. 
Delille labored on it for twenty years, 
principally during the reign of terror, in 
the vales of the Vosges, in 1704 and 1 ?!>.■»; 
lienee the deep melancholy of many pas¬ 
sages. The .sufferings of his country 
produced fo‘ Malheur el la Pita, lour 
cantos (Lend. 1803), lid] of lovely and 
touching pictures, in harmonious verse. 
At London, lie married (1802) mademoi¬ 
selle Vuiidcliuiiq**, for a Jong time the 
companion of his travels. Here lie trans¬ 
lated, in If).months, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
pCrliaps the most |ioetienl of all his works: 
but the exertion brought on a, stroke of 
the apoplexy. After his return to France, 
’lie wrote his 'Frols JUgnes dc la jYalurc, 
and the admired poem La Conversation, 
a subject of which he was master. Its 
poetical character is the same as that of 
Jiis other works. Lively leeliug, richness 
of conception, animated descriptions, puri¬ 
ty and great elegance of expression, har¬ 
monious ami easy versification, are its 
chief excellences. Boutcrwek justly re¬ 
marks, “ A didactic work, like. Delillo’s 
elegant - Homme des Champs, ntav have 
many charms of diction, without being a 
poem.” Delille composed in his head, 
without writing, even the 30,000 verses of 
his translation of the .Eneid, and, like 
Tasso, trusted them with more confidence 
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to his meirtoiy than to his. tablets.. But his 
bodily vigor diminished, ns his mental pow¬ 
ers increased. lie grew blind, and died 
the first of May, 1813. In a poem not 
committed to paper, he had sung of old 
age, and his approaching death; of'the 
vanities of the present,- and the happiness 
of the future life. lie was universally la> 
mented, on account of his amiable charac- 
ter,as well as of his talents. After his death 
appeared Le Dipart d'Eden (Paris). 

Delisle, or De L’Isle, Guillaume; a 
geographer, liorn at Paris, in 1075. lie 
was instructed by ( 'as.suji, and soon con¬ 
ceived the idea of reforming the whole 
system of geography. He published, in 
his ‘25th year, a map of the world, maps 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, a celestial 
and terrestrial globe of u foot in diameter. 
By rejecting Ptolemy’s statements of lon¬ 
gitude, or rather by comparing them with 
the astronomical <>l>sc nations and the 
statements of modern travellers, lie (blind¬ 
ed the modefu system of geography. The 
number of his geographical maps of the 
old and new world amounts to 100. His 
last edition of his map el' the world was 
-published in 1721. These mans am valu¬ 
able even at the present day. 1 lis brother 
Joseph Nicolas, born, in 1088, at Paris, 
devoted himself in his earliest youth to 
astronomy, under the direction of Lieti- 
taud and Cassini, and was admitted into 
the academy of sciences. His observa¬ 
tions on the transit of Mercury over the. 
sun, in 1723, and of the ecli|ise of the 
sun, in 1724, increased his reputation. 
The empress Catharine T invited him to 
Petersburg, to establish a school for astron¬ 
omy, to which the (tunc of Delisle soon 
gave celebrity. His leisure time was em¬ 
ployed in travelling, for the purpose of 
making interesting collections in natural 
science and geography. On his return, 
bis collections were purchased by the 
king, and Delisle himself was appointed 
inspector of them, lie continued his ob¬ 
servations till his death, in 1708. Among 
his pupils were Lalutidc. and Messier. 
.Ifis most important geographical work, 
Mtmuircs. sur hs nouvclles Dccourrrtes an 
Nord Je la Mer du Sud (1752), contains the 
results of the Russian voyages to discover 
a passage froth the Pacific, ocean into the 
waters north of America, llis Mimoircs 
pour servir ft Pllistoire. ft aux Progres de. 
PAstronomie, de la Geographic rt dc la 
Physique (1738) remain unfinished, llis 
•4vertissement aux Astronomer sar P Eclipse 
annulaire du Soldi qae Pon attend le 25 
Jyfn, 1748, gives a complete history of all 
abnular eclipses of the sun. 
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Della Maria, Dominique, a French 
composer, descended from, an Italian 
family,^was bom qt Marseilles, in 1778, 
composed, in his l8th year, an opera 
wljich waft performed, with applausp, in 
his native city, and went afterwards to 
Italy, where he enjoyed the instruction of 
several great masters, particularly of Pa*8* 
.siello, and composed six comic operas, of 
which 11 Maestro di Capptlla is the most 
distinguished. After liis return to Parks, 
his ojjera De. Prisonnirr increased his rep¬ 
utation and the. airs of his Optra Cotnique 
became,national favorites. In his works, 
the song is easy and agreeable, the style 
pure and elegant, the expression natural, 
*the accompaniment easy, origiual, and 
plchsing. lie played with extraordinary, 
skill on the piano anil the violoncello. He 
died in iiis2Uth year (1800). 

Delolmk, John Louis, bom at Geneva, 
1740 (according to some, in 1745), was a 
lawyer in his native city, and the part 
which he took in its internal commotions 
by a work entitled Examen des trots Points 
de Droit, obliged him to repair to England, 
where he passed some years in great indi¬ 
gence. He wrote for journals, frequented 
low taverns, was devoted to gaming and 
pleasure, and lived in such obscurity, that, 
when lie became known by his work on 
the English Constitution, and some people 
of distinction were desirous of relieving 
him, it was impossible to discover his 
place of residence. llis- pride was gratified 
by this kind of low independence, and ha 
rejected all assistance, excepting some aid 
from the literary fund, to enable him to 
return to his country. This was probably 
in 1775, since, from that time, he. calfs 
himself member of the couucil of the 
two hundred in Geneva. Among liis pe¬ 
culiarities was this, that, although princi¬ 
pally occupied with political law, he was 
never present at a session of parliament. 
At the time of liis arrival iu England, 
aristoeraticul arrogance and turbulence 
had reached its highest pitch in Sweden 
and Poland, and it was (bared, not with¬ 
out reason, in England, that the same 
e\ ils threatened that country. Delohne 
entered into an investigation of this sub¬ 
ject. lienee originated his famous work, 
(hnstitution de PAngleterre, on Elat du 
Gouvrmement Anglais compart arcc la 
Forme rvpvUicainc ft arcc tes autres Mo¬ 
narchies dr PEurope (Amsterdam, 1771); 
anil a work in English, called A Parallel 
between the English Government and 
tiie tormer Government of Sweden (Lon¬ 
don, 1772). In lM»tl», liis principal object 
was to Hlustrate the excellence and sta- 
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f bility of lba English. constitution.' Itsf-fleo/in the JBgrim sea, the birth-place of 
character of a sjurited eulogiunf-g& vp* Apollo, and of Diana. Delos, according 
.aoubtedly the reason that the first ^iioliti- to die poets, was once a naked rock, flout- 
, cions of England, lord Chatham, the ing about in die ocean, and was -accident- 
; marquis of Camden, and the author of the ally driven by the waves into die centre of 
celebrated Letters of Junius, spoke" bo the Cyclades. The eordi had promised 
.highly of this work of a foreigner^ It is. Juno, with an oath, not to grant a resting- 
j*>t a complete system of-the jtolidcid .place to die fugitive Latontifq. v.\ where 
law' of England,- and' hus been reproached she might beedulivered. The unhappy 


unhappy 


as lioing superficial; but it contains mucli woman wandered restlessly over the earth, 
ingenious reflection on die English.con* until she perceived the floating, island. As 
stitution, oil the energy arising front a tills was not stationary, it was not eom- 
happy union of royal power with pepulur preliendciUin the ondi, of the eartli, and 
Jilirirty, and particularly on the value of offered her an asylum. She vowed to 
an independent judiciary and the freedom build ,a temple on its rocks, to wbich all 
oftbe press, subjected to penal laws, but not r nations should liring offerings, On the 
to a censorship. This work, translated by rude cliffs, under a shadowing tree, Latorin 
the author himself into English, in 1772 bore the infant gods Apollo (who was 
(fourth English edition, II84, with obser* hence called Delias) jaul Diana (who was 


me antnor tmuseit into t-.ngiisii, m inu 
(tiitirth English edition, 1J8-5, with obser¬ 
vations by doctor dairies Conte), is still 
considered, in England, one of die most 
ingenious w-orks on the English i-onstiiii- 
tioii. Delohne also published, in English, 
liia History of the Flagellants, or Me- 


hencc called Delias) Mul Diana (who was 
called Delia). Until were, in utter times, 
particularly worshipped on the island. 
Jk-los was thenceibruard no longer die 
sport of the winds; from the inundation 
of the earth arose columns which support- 


mortals of human Superstition (1783, in «f it, and the fame of the isle spread over 
quarto); An Essay on the Union with the world. Tims far mythological traili- 
£cotland (London, 17iHi, 4to.). On the tion.—At first, the island hud kings of its 
occasion of the will of Mr. Thcllusson, he own, who also held flic sacerdotal office, 
wrote h» Oliservutions on the Power of In the course of time, it came under die 
Individuals to prescribe, by tosiainentury doiniidon of Athens. Nothing wits tolc- 
Disjiositious, the ]>nrticiilar future Uses to rated upon it, which bore the traces of 


be made of their Property (London, 17!*8, 
4to,). He died in July, 180(5, at a village 
in Switzerland. 


death or war. The dead were buried in 
die adjacent island Rbenea. After the 
destruction of Corinth, the rich Corinthi- 


Df.t.orme, Marion, lioru in 1(>12, at 
Chalons, in Charmragno, was the mistress 
of die seditious Ciuq-Murs. (See Riche¬ 
lieu, -Cardinal.) Even' before the death 
of her lover, she formed new connexions, 
and her boose was the rendezvous of the 
young courtiers. She permitted herself, 
in 1(550, to be involved in the affair of 
the discontented princes. She escajicd 
arrest only by a real or pretended sick¬ 
ness, and soon afterwards spread a report 
. of her own death. She is said to have 
mai her own funeral from a window. 
She then went, to England, married a rich 
lord, anil, wliile returning, a widow, with a 
large fortune, was attacked by robbers, 
anil forced to marry their captain. After 
becoming a widow a second time, she 
, married a man named Lebrun, in the 
Frauclie-Comte, with whom she after¬ 
wards went to Paris, where, after the death 
of her friend, the famous Ninon do I’En- 
elos, she died in 1706, in great indigence. 
La Botdc, in the appendix to the letters 
of Ninon, which he published (Paris,, 181(5, 
3 vols.), has related the adventurous life 
of Manon. , 

Dkxoh ; the central island of the Cycla- 


ans fled hither, and made Delos the seat 
of a flourishing commerce. The greatest 
curiosity of the island was the temple and 
oraMe of Apollo. The temple, founded 
by Erisichthon, .son' of Ceerops, and em- 
liellislied successively by different slates 
of Greece, was Jmilt of Parian marble, and 
contained, I insides flit; beautiful statue of 
the god, a remarkable altar, from which 
the Delian problem, as.it is called, had its 
name. The inhabitants, having consulted 
the oracle, concerning the. remedy of a 
plngue which raged in Delos, were order¬ 
ed to double the. "altar of Apollo, which 
was a cube. This famous geometrical 
problem of tin; tluplictltion of the cube 
was solved in drill-rent ways, by si:vend 
of the ancient mathematicians and philos¬ 
ophers. The oracles which Apollo ut¬ 
tered ben; were thought the most intelli¬ 
gible anil sure. They were delivered only 
in summer; in winter, Apollo gave his 
responses in Patara, in Lyeia. The Gre¬ 
cians celebrated the Delian festival here 
-every five years; and the Athenians per¬ 
formed annually the beautiful pilgrimage, 
•called thearia, with processions and dances., 
Delos was held to be a place of so great a • 
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waf against Greece, and Jjhd, sent to Delos 
. a‘ navy of a thousand sail, out of rever¬ 
ence totho patroi) deith&forborc attack-' 
ing the island. Doles ivas celebrated, in 
ancient times, for,the number and the ex¬ 
cellence of its artists, and the school which 
it founded. Pliny says, that its bronze 
was excellent, and much esteemed. It 
was also celebrated for thf^finenesa of its 
silver, which tiie Delians used with great 
skill and taste, in . the forniation of various, 
utciftrils, vessels, statues. Of their gods, of 
heroes, animals. The statue* of Jupiter 
Tonans, in the Capitol-, was of Delian 
bronze. Cicero, in his oration for Roscius,. 
lias iiidiny culogiiims upon the fine vases* 
of Delos and Corinth. The temple of 
Apollo, at Delos, was one of the most 
celebrated of its time in all Greece. Delos, 
now called Ufgi, is uninhabited, or is only 
the haunt of pirates; but splendid ruins of 
its former magnificence yet exist. 

Dklpiii, the seat of the most furious 
oracle of ancient Greece, was situated in 
Phonic, on the southern side of Parnassus. 
Apollo, according to fable, having killed 
the serpent Python (some call it. Ddphine), 
and determining to build his sanctuary 
here, perceived a merchant-vessel from 
Crete sailing by. He immediately leaped 
into the sea, in the form of an immense 
dolphin (hence he is called Drlphin), took 
possession of the vessel, and forced it to 
pass by Pylos, and to enter the harbor of 
Orissa. After the Cretans had landed, he 




claimed the oracles (httiee the proverb,;; 
to. sphak .ex tripode x used of pbacure sen¬ 
tences, dogmatically pronounced). After; 
• having first bathed hMseif apd' particularly 
her hair, in the neighbpring fountain of : 
Castnlia, and crowned her headwjth laurel, 
she seated herself on the tripod, which . 
was also crowned with a wreath of the 
same; then, shaking the laurel tree, and' 
eating perhaps some leaves of it, she was 
seized with a fit of enthusiasm. Her face , 
changed color, a shudder ran through her 
limbs; apd cries and long protracted groans.. 
issued from her mouth. This excite¬ 
ment soon increased to fury. Her eyes 
sparkled, her mouth 'foamed, her hair. 
stood on end, and, almost suffocated by 
the ascending vapor, the priests \yon» 
obliged to retain the struggling priestess 
on her seat by force-; when she began, 
with dreadful howlings,' to pour forth de- • 
tac.hed words, which the priests collected 
with care, arranged them, and delivered 
them in writing to the inquirer. At first, 
the answers were given in verse, hut in 
later times, the authority of the oracle 
being diminished, they contented them¬ 
selves with delivering them in prose.. 
This oracle was always obscure arid am¬ 
biguous; yet if served, in earlier times, in • 
the. bands of the priests, to regulate and . 
uphold the political, civil and religious 
relations of Greece. It enjoyed the repu¬ 
tation of infallibility for a long time; for 
the Dorians, the first inhabitants of the 


assumed the figure of a la-anti (ill youth, 
and told them that they must not return 
to their country, but should serve as 
priests in his temple. Inspired, und sing¬ 
ing hymns, the Cretans followed the god 
to his sanctuary, on the rocky declivity of 
Parnassus ; hut, discouraged by the steril¬ 
ity of the country, they implored Apollo 
to save them from famine anti poverty. 
The god, smiling, declared to them the ad¬ 
vantage which they would derive from 
serving as his priests. They then built 
Delphi, calling the city at first Pijtho, 
from the serpent which Apollo had killed 
.at this place. The orqpies were delivered 
from a cave, called PytJaum. Tradition 
ascribes its discovery to a shepherd, who 
•pastured his flocks at the foot of Parnas¬ 
sus, ami was filled with prophetic inspi¬ 
ration by the intoxicating vapor which" 
arose from it. Over the cave, which 
' was contained in a temple, was placed 
• the holy tripod, upon which the priestess, 
called Pylhia, by whose mouth Apollo 
was to speak, received the. vapors as¬ 
cending from beneath, and with them the 


place, who soon settled in all parts of 
Greece, spread an unbounded reverence 
for it. At first, only one month in the 
year was assigned for the delivery of or- 
aelcs; afterwards, one day in each month ; 
but none who asked the god for counsel 
dart-d approach him without gifts. Hence, 
the splendid temple, possessed immense 
treasures, and the city was adorned with 
numerous statues and other works of art, 
the offerings of gratitude. Delphi was 
at the same time the bank, in which the 
rich deposited their treasures, under the 
protection of Ajtnllo, though (his did not 
prevent it from being repeatedly plundered 
by the Greeks and barbarians. The an¬ 
cients believed Delphi to be the centre of 
the enrtli: this, they said, was determined 
by Jupiter, who lot loose two eagles, the 
one from the east and the other from the 
west, which met here. The tomb of 
Neoptolemus (or- Pyrrhus), the son of 
Achilles, who was kilted here by Orestes, 
wife also at Delphi. Not far from the 
tomb was the famous I.esehc, adorned by 
Polygnotus w ith the history of the Trojan 
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the protection of thd Amphictyons, gave with the "scripti 
Delphi a lasting splendors It is now a vil- , preservation. Hi 
lave called Caatn. _ inferred die univt 

Dblphin*, m Dsum. 1 (See Dauphin.) •’ Fohi in the Chint 


, preservation, lienee many persons have 
inferred die universality of this inundation. 
Fohi in the Chinese mythology, Sottivrata 
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Delta ; A, a Greek letter, answering to or SatyavrafiL in the Indian, Xisuthms. 
D. The resenfblance ofthe island fonped in the Clpldtean, Ogyges and Deucalion 
by the alluvion, between tfye two mouths in the Greek, have each been recognised 
of the Nik 1 , to a A, is the reason why it Uy many as die Noah of the Sacred 
wns called by the Greeks Del/a. It*con- Scriptures* under a different name. Even 
tained Snip, Pclusiutn, and Aleacandria. the American Indians have a tradition of 
It was divided into the great and small a similar deluge, and a renewal of the* 
Delta. Islands at the mouths of other - human race from the family of one indi¬ 
rivers, shaped like a have the some •vidual. All these individuals are said by 
name: thus we speak of the Delia of the their respective nations to have been saved, 
Mississippi. and to have become a second father of 

Dkluc, Jean Andre, a geologist and me- mankind. The many skeletons, also,' 
teorologist, bom in 1720, at Geneva, where. found petrified on the to|>s, or in the into- 
his father was a watch-maker, passed his rior of mountains, the remains of animals 
whole life in geological investigations, for of hot climates in countries now cold, have 
the sqke of whicli lie made numerous jour- been alleged as confirmations of a uni- 
neys^ He enriched science witli very itn- versal revolution on our planet, occasioned 
portant discoveries. Ilis theories and by- by the violent action of water, as th»* 
pothescs, which he endeavored to accom- Mosaic relation states it to have l»een. 
luodate to the historical accounts con- On the other hand, rationalists and deists 


tained in the Holy Scriptures, have met 
with violent opponents. (See Geologij.) 
He passed some time in England, as read¬ 
er to the queen, and died in 1817, ut 
Windsor. Among his numerous writings 
are his Recherches sur lea Modif-cations de 
I'Jltmosphtre (Geneva, 1772, 2 vols. lto.); 
JVouveUes (dies aur la Mitiorologie (Lon¬ 
don, 178G, 2 vols.); and his Trade flemen* 
taire de Geotogie. (Paris, J810, 8vo.). 

Deluge (from the lAitin dUuvies , dilu¬ 
vium, from dilnere, to wash away); die 
universal inundation, which, according to 
the Mosaic history, took place to punish 
tiie great iniquity of mankind. It was 
produced, according to Genesis, by a rain 
of forty days, and a breaking up of “the 
fountains of the great deep,” and covered 
the earth fifteen cubits tibove the tops of the 
highest mountains, and killed every living 
creature, except Noah, with his family, 
and the ouiiimls which entered the ark, 
by the command of God. After the flood 
bad prevailed upon the earth a hundred 
and fifty' days,’ and had decreased for an 
equal time, making its whole duration 
somewhat less than a year, Nonli became 
convinced that the land had again emerg¬ 
ed, by the return of a dovo witli un olive- 
branch, and landed oft mount Ararat, in 
Armenia. The time when this , chastise¬ 
ment took {dace was, according. to'the 
common computation, ip the lGOGth year 
of the wor(d; according to Petavius, 2327 


huve objected, that such a general destruc¬ 
tion of mankind, by which the innocent 
must have been punished like the guilty, 
is unworthy of the justice of God, tin* 
Father of his creatures; that the great ad¬ 
vancement of civilization, and large popu¬ 
lation w hich history shows to have existed 
a few years after Noah, is inconsistent 
with such a general inundation-; and that 
all the information which we have of it 
was written down at least 1000 years after 
it took place, so as to leave the universality 
of the llood a matter of great dnuht.— 1 An 
interesting work on this subject has been 
lately published, entitled Velar den Mytlw.i 
der Sundjluth (2d edition, Berlin, 181!*, by 
Buttmanu). This subject is of great in¬ 
terest, whether considered in connexion 
with sacred history and theology, with 
civil history, or with" natural history.. The 
works treating of it ure far too numerous 
to lie mentioned here. 

, Demarara, or Demkkahy; a province, 
of English Guiana, which derives its name 
from the river Demarara .or' Domerary. 
(q. v.) It originally belonged to the Dutch, 
and was ceded to Great Britain in 1814. 
It extends about 100 miles along the coast, 
lying on the cast of Esseqnibo, anti on tne 
west of Berbice. The soil is 1 very fertile, 
producing abundant craps of sugar, coffee, 
cottgn, rice, &c. The climate resembles 
that of South Carolina. For 20 miles up 
the river, the country consists of extensive 



meadows, apid is tterfebtly level*,, then; 
appear some,sand-hills; afterwards the 
country becomes mountainous atnl Firokeft. 
Chief town,’ Stabroek. (Por. fUriher in¬ 
formation, sec Guiana.) * "> • v 

Demarcation, Line or; .every line 
drawn for determining a border, which is 
not to be passed by foreign powep*, or by 
such as are at war with.each other. . Thus 
the poj>e drew a line ofdemarcation through 
the ocean, to settle the disputes between 
tlie Spanish and Portuguese, after the first 
discoveries in the fifteenth century. Ac-, 
cording to a treaty between Ihe French 
republic and the king of Prussia,, con¬ 
cluded at Basle, May 17, 1795, a line of 
neutrality was established, which removed* 
the theatre of war from northern Germa¬ 
ny. Also in the armistice of Pleswitz 
{181$), such an artificial limit was fixed 
between the French and the allied troops 
of Russia and Prussia. 

Demhea ; a large lake of Abyssinia, in a 
province of the same name, in the west 
part of that country. It is supposed to lie 
450 miles in circumference, and contains 
rnaiiy islands, one of which is a place of 
confinement for state prisoners. The 
Bahr-el-Azrek, the Abyssinian Nile, flows 
through it. 

Demkuakv, or Demakara ; n river of 
South America, in English Guiana, which, 
after a course of about 200 miles, flows 
into the Atlantic, Ion. 58° 25' W., lat. 
G° 40' N. It is two miles wide at. its 
month, and is navigable for ships of con¬ 
siderable burden nearly 100 miles. It 
affords an excellent imrhor, lint the bar 
will not admit vessels drawing more than 
18 feet. 

Demesne. (See Domain.) 

Demeter; the Greek name of the god¬ 
dess called by the Romans Ceres, (q. v.) 

Demetrius ; the name of several-kings 
of Macedonia and Syria. Demclriiis I, 
si i reamed Poliorcdes (the conqueror of 
cities), king of Macedonia, son of An'igo- 
nus, waged several wars, in jwirtieular with 
Ptolemy I.agus. He apficarcd lmfore 
Athens witli a fleet, expelled Demetrius 
Plmlereus, who had been appointed gov- 
*crnor of the pluco by Cassander, and 
restored to the people their ancient form 
of government. Having lost the battle of 
Ipsus, against Seloucus, Cassander and 
J.ysimachus (301 B. C.), he fled to Ephe¬ 
sus, and thence to Athens, where he was 
not permitted to enter. Passing over to 
Corinth, he embarked on an ex|>editinn 
against the Thracian dominions of Ly- 
siinachus. lie then went to Asia,* to be¬ 
stow his daughter, Stratouice, in marriage 
15* 


iv. 


sion of Oilicia, . by whicbhis friendship 
with .Steleucas Wa4;blt»iten off JBte con- 
quered'Macedoitia^294 J8. Ci),an<lrdgiied. 
•seven years, but lost This cottbtryby bis 1 
arbitrary conduct. Deserted by h» sol * 

. diers, be surrendered himself; at length, to' 
bis son-in-law, who exiled jhjm.to Pells, in 
Syria, where he died (284 R. C.) at tbe age' 
of54years.. Theabove-tbentioned Deme¬ 
trius Phalereus, a celebrated Greek tinitor, .< 
disciple of Theophrastus, devoted Ids first 
years to rhetoric and philosophy, but, toi 
wards the end of the reign of Alexander 
the Great, entered into the career of politics. 
He was made Macedonian governor of 
Athens, and archon (309 B. C.), and em¬ 
bellished the city by magnificent edifices. 
The gratitude of the Athenians, over whom 
he ruled, erected him ns many,statues as ’ 
there are days in the year. But the envy 
of his enemies produced au excitement 
against him, anil he was condemned to 
death, and his statues destroyed. He fled 
to Egypt,v<p the court of flu; Ptolemies, / 
where, lie. is said to have promoted the es¬ 
tablishment of the library, and of the muse- - 
um, the superintendence of which Ptolemy 
Lagus intrusted to him. Under the follow- ■ 
iug king, Ptolemy Philadelphus, he fell into 
disgrace, and was banished^to a remote 
fortress, where lie died from the bite of 
an asp. Demetrius was among tlje most 
learned of the Peripatetics, and wrftte on 
several subjects of philosophical and polit¬ 
ical science. But the work on rhetoric, 
which lias come to us under liik name, 
lielongs to a later age. 

Demiuui'f, Nicolaus, count of, a mem¬ 
ber of the ancient family of Demidofl', 
which discovered and wrought the iron, 
copper, gold and silver mines in Siberia, 
and thus first introduced civilization into 
that country, was bom in*1774, at Pe¬ 
tersburg, was made privy-counsellor anil* 
chamberlain of the emperor Alexander, 
entered the military service at an early 
age, and retired with the rank of colonel, 
lie visited all parts of Europe, for the 
purpose of introducing the arts of civili¬ 
zation into RussiaV and established many 
manufactories with this view, hi 1812. 
he levied a regiment at his own expense, 
w ith whieb lie acted against the French, 
till tliev were entirely expelled from Rus¬ 
sia. fie. then devoted himself to study, 
and to tlie improvement of his manufac¬ 
tories. The university of. Moscow having 
lost all its collections of natural history by 
fmy he presented to jt his own rich cab¬ 
inet. 

Demigods. (See Hrroes.) 



Cbriahdflt GottfriSti^Jy, Uwn :jritar«xiflt eirbjpl^ i^ih isib!# 
Spis’ boi^n at Mfihlimuseri, m 17G0, and , bodies (atoms).-' From hispoaitidn of the - 
;,diod at AltcnbUrg, in Saxony, in l^% s jet«mal bhtunge of theaeudratins and <bm. 
/He was ‘one of the modt practical German' , bitting atoms/follows {uao the other, that 
^theologians, and his sermoris are much’ there- 'tube humberiess. worlds continually 
-esteemed. He also wrote many other. arising .and perishing. lit the atoms he 
works, of a practical moral .tendency,distinguished figure, size, gravity, and im- 
Dkmocaacv. (See Gopmnpcnf, JSb rmi\ penetrability. All things hove the same 
of.) ' , ■ • - elementary parts, and their difference de- 

Democritus, n philosopher of thc new pends only on the different, figure, order 
Eleatic school, a native of Abdera, flour- andsituation of tho atoms, of which every 
ished in the 72d Olympiad, and wa£ bom. thing is composed. ■ This difference of, 
about 494 B, C. Some Magi and Oral- the atoms^is infinite, like their number: 
deans, whom XerxeS left oir bis return . hence the variety of things is infinitely 
from his Grecian expedition, are stud to great. Fire consists, according to him, of 
have excited in Democritus the first ineji- activo globules, apd spreads, liko a light 
nation for philosophy. After the death of «envelope, round the earth. The ai is 
his lather, ne travelled'fo Egypt, where he. moved by the continual rising of the atmus 
studied geometry, and probably visited from the lower regions, and becomes n 
otlicr countries, to extend his knowledge rapid streatn, which carries along with it 
of nature. Among the Greek philoso- the stars formed in its bosom. The iol- ’ 
phers, he enjoyed the instruction of Leu- lowing doctrines of his, concerning the 
eippus. He afterwards returned to his soul, deserve to be mentioned : The soul 
native city, where he was placed at the consists, in as far as it is u moving power, 
head of public affairs. Indigrfant at the of igneous atoms; but, since it is uc- 
follies of the Abderites, he rcsignctl his quaintqd with the other elements, and auy 
office, and retired to solitude, to devote thing can lie known only by its equal, it 
himself exclusively to philosophical stu- must he composed in jmrt, also, from the 
dies. Wc pass over the fables which other elements. The sense of feeling is 




himself exclusively to philosophical stu- must he composed in jmrt, also, from the 
dies. Wc pass over the fables which other elements. The sense of feeling is 
have been related of Democritus, such as the fundamental souse, and the least de- 


tliat he laughed continually ut the follies 
of mankind (in contrast to the weeping 
Heraclitus), and give a short summary 
of his philosophical opinions. In his sys¬ 
tem, lte developed still further the me¬ 
chanical or atomical theory of his master; 
Leucippus. Thus he explained the origin 
of the world by the eternal motion of an 
infinite number of invisible and indivisible 
ltodies, atoms, which differ from one sm¬ 
other in form, position anti arrangement, 
and are alternately separated and com¬ 
bined by their motions in infinite space. 
In this way die universe was formed, for- 
’tuitously, without the interposition of a 
First Cause. The eternal existence of 
atoms (of matter in general) he inferred 

■ from the consideration, that time could lie 
conceived only as eternal, and without 
beginning. Their indivisibility he attempt¬ 
ed to prove in the follbwing manner: If 
bodies are infinitely divisible, it must bo 
allowed that their division must be per¬ 
ceptible. After the division has been 

\ made, there remains either something ex- 
.'tended, or points without any extent, or 
• nothing. In the first case, division would 
; .not be finished ; in the second case, the 
. combination of points without extension 

■ could never produce, something extended, 
and if there remained nothing, the material 

/world would also be nothing; consequent; 


eeitful of all; for that alone can be true 
and real in the objects, which belongs to 
the atoms themselves, and this we learn 
with die greatest certainty by our feeling. 
The other senses show more the acci¬ 
dental qualities of filings, and are conse¬ 
quently less to hi' relied upon. The im¬ 
pressions produced on the five senses are 
effected, partly by the different compos! 
tion of the atoms in the organs of sense, 
portly by the different influence exerted 
by external bodies, which varies with Uie 
arrangement of tfic.atomsfof which they 
consist. In the act of vision, images sep¬ 
arate from the external body, and enter 
the eye. The motion of a body (for in¬ 
stance, of the lips in speaking) divides the 
air, and gives it a motion, varying accord- 
. ing to the direction of .the moving body. 
The parts of air dius put in modon arrive 
at the ear, and produce hearing. In a,, 
similar way. arise the sensations of tasting 
und smelling. Tho images of the objects 
received by the eye arrive through it to 
the soul, anti produce within us notions. 
If, therefore, no notions come to the soul 
by means of the eye, its activity censes, ns 
is tho case in sleep. The knowledge oon- 
■ vcyed by die senses is obscure and de¬ 
ceitful^ and represents more motions of 
the exterior bodies. What we know by . 
the way of reason has a higher degree of 
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eerutoty, y«k’ttia.4%^y^ 

; contiimationof tliesoul war, 

denied by Befooctjtu?, wl&belwved it.to 
. .' : b6 composed pf utpins. ItO- dividM'it 
into two parts; into 4bg rational part, 
which hag its soat in the breast, aba the. 
sensual part, whic^ is'diffused through 
, "the Whole body. Both; constitute only., 
one substance. The greatest good, ac¬ 
cording to Dofnocritus, is atranquil mind. 
He applied,Ids atoyiical theory, also, tp 
.natural philosophy and astronomy. The 
’ popular notion? of the gods he connected 
with Iub system, perhaps inefely to ac¬ 
commodate himself to the prevailing creed. 
Even the gods he considered to have 
1 , arisen from atoms, and to bo perishable* 
like the rest of things exist ing. Democri¬ 
tus is^jiid to have written a great deal, of 
which, however, nothing has conic to ns. 
He died 370 B. C., at an advanced age. 
llis school w.is supplunted by that of 
Epicurus. 

Demoivrk, Abraham ; a mathematician 
of the last century. He was a native of 
Vitri, in Champagne, and was driven from 
his native country by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. He settled in Lon¬ 
don, and gained a livelihood by becoming 
a teacher of mathematics, lie was par¬ 
ticularly celebrated for his skill and accu¬ 
racy as a calculator, whence he is thus 
referred to by Pope:— 

“ .Sure as Driiiuivra, without rule or line." 

lie died in 1754, at the age of eighty-six. 
llis works arc, Miscellanea .'hmlytirn; 4to.; 
The Doctrine of OhaiMes, or a Method 
of calculating the Prolmnilifu-s of Events 
at Play, lto.; and a work on annuities; 
besides papers in the Transactions of the 
royal society, of which lie was a fellow. 

Demox, Dkmo.niac, Demoniu.ouy, 
(Greek and Oriental). Good and evil, 
wisdom and tolly, piety and superstition, 
have been connected with the belief in 
, spirits. The name demons (<\uiu in.i <W- 
i>o its, genii), by which those sjtints which 
are said to have stinte influence upoii the 
destiny of men are. generally called, directs 
ns to Greece. We find demons spoken of 
’ by Homer. He called his gods demons:. 
.they address each other by this title, and 
ouftdrtuj is so often synonymous with god¬ 
like., that the derivation ol the word demon 
from Aui'i/hoi-, intelligent, wise, is highly 
prolmhle, Hesiod uses it in a different 
sense. Plutarch says, that llesiod admit¬ 
ted four classes of rational beings—gods, 
demons, heroes and ineu. (11es. Op . el 
Dies. 121—l‘2<>.) A strict classification 
; was not uiade until .the popular belief 
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.the fttf; 1 * 

immortals 

'mortals.’into. In'too 

Greek’ philosophy, ■ early i 

played.an :«*$: 

'.Pythagoras, Socratesand XgsBOpboos.Em- " 
pedoewp and the Stoics, Mvewi 'many 
fictions concerning them, egefcfcw|iS» own 
way. . Tlie poetic Plato, hoWeven goes 
further than any of die others, in ,tbn 
Bamjuct, the character of the demon? is., 
thus,explained: “Demons are interme¬ 
diate ^between God and mortals; their 
function is to interpret and cohvey to the : r 
gods what comes from men, and to died 
what conies from the gods; the prayers 
and offerings of the one,, and the coni- 
mands of the others. These demons are , 
the. source of ail prophecy, and of the art ‘ 
of the priests, in relation to sacrifices, 
consecrations, conjurations, &c.; for God 
has no immediate intercourse pith men, 
hut till the intercourse and conversation 
between the gods and mortals is earned 
on by means of the demons, lioth ill - 
waking and in sleeping. There are many 
kinds of such demons, or , spirits.” . lii 
other places, he says of them,' they are 
clothed with air, wander over heaven, 
hover over the stars, and abide on the 
earth; they behold unveiled the secrets of 
the time to come, and regulate events ac¬ 
cording to their pleasure: every mortal 
receives at birth a particular demon, who 
accompanies him uuiii his end, and con¬ 
ducts his soul to the place of purification 
and punishment. The jieople generally 
understood by them .the godhead, as far as 
it guides the destinies of men, and divided 
them, in reference to the effects ascribed 
to them, into good and bad spirits—Aga- 
thodciiioiis niul Caeodemons. The Ho¬ 
mans still further developed the Greek 
demonology, with less, however, of a poet¬ 
ical character, and mixed with Etruscan 
notions. We perceive in all this the ori¬ 
ginal idea: wherever tui inexplicable 
power operates in nature, there exists Some 
demon. This idea was developed by the 
philosophers, who endeavored to regulate, 
the popu(ar belief and to reconcile reason 
with this belief. In orderto represent tlie 
idea of deity in its purity, they wjmv com¬ 
pelled to displace, by degrees, the mytho¬ 
logical notions of the people; and this 
could not be done in a less pcrcejff ihio and 
Obnoxious wav, than by tlie introduction 
of demons. But, although Greek philos¬ 
ophers did this for Greece, we must not 
believe that these ideas, like the word 
demon , are of Greek origin: it is much 
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borrowed their notioh of de-' 
the Parsees, deserves a closer 
h. Wc find, indeed, wiili . the 
the East. The Hindoos reckop, besides: Egyptians, the- moon, water, earth and' 
the highest Tiring, ParaniOj 33,000 gods,’■.■air.filled with demons, superintending tho 
. to which they odd mi infinite number of elements and bodies. Stones, metals mid 
sonants of the gods. Tho-highest rank - plants ore'under their influence, and Inj- 
amoug these gods was ascribed to the man souls in their .power—surely a very 
trinity, Bruinu, Vishnu, and Seeva, wlio, extensive kingdom of demons, but not., 
in eternal change, create, preserve, and presenting thu sTriking dualism and par- 
destroy. When the adorers of the tie- allulism of tlic system of Zoroaster. But 
stroyer tlic, lie sends his servants tq ebn- supposing that the Egyptian and Persico- 
vev them to his presence, that lie, may Chaldee demonologies are not derived from 
make them participators in his happiness, the same siftu ee; they afterwards combined 
The demons there are the Dovetas. We to form together a new one: Though the 
find this doctrine systematically set forth doctrine of demons came in different 
in die religion of Zoroaster, or the dial- .ways through Western Asia into Greece, 
daic-Persian magic, or doctrine of the yet. Egypt was the chief Source of the 
magi, winch is to he looked upon as a higher iVpiotiology of the Greeks, among 
chief source of demonology. In order whom it was spread by the Orphic hymns 
to explain the origin of evil. Zoroaster and the mysteries, and was cultivated by 
adopted, besides a good principle, a bad the philosophers until the birth of Christ, 
one also, arid made the uvo the sources The rationalists , us they are called, who 
of all good and evil, explaining his ideas explain'every thing in thy Marred Srrip- 
thus : There is a kingdom of light, and a Hires in a historical or natural way, say that, 
kingdom of darkness. Ormu/.d. the author while it came in this way to the Greeks, 
of all good, resides in the first; in the, the Hebrews received it ill two other ways, 
other,/^lirimun, the source of all evil, moral At the time, of the. Babylonish captivity, 
its Well as physical. Around the throne they derived it from the source of the 
ofOmuizd stand the se\on Ainshuspands Clialdaie-Porsian magic; and, even sup- 

i archangels), the princes of light. Tim |iosiiigfhnt they were previously acquaint 
zeds, the genii of all that is good, of ed with the Klohitn, or angels (it is re- 
wlintcver kind, are subordinate to them; markable that the latter are first mentioned 
and to those the Fenton*. In the same ill the history of the Chaldee Abraham, 
way the kingtlom'of darkness under Ahri- and that the earlier prophets do not speak 
man is arranged. Ills throne is .-uitoiiiiiI- at all of them, while Daniel, on the con¬ 
ed hv the seven superior Dives, the princes trarv, mentions them frequently), yet the 
of evil, and an iimtuiieruhlc multitude of doctrine of thesmvvas first systematically 
interior Dives stand under them, like the developed ilui'iiqPhul aller the Babylonish 
l/.eils imder the'Amsliaspaiids. '1'lie two captivity. The same dualism, which we 
kingdoinscarry on an cvrlnsting war; hut find in the system of Zoroaster, is here. 
Aiirinian will eventually la* conquered, anil also, perceived: there are good anil had 
the kingdom of darkness will be entirely demons; they are classified, and receive 
destroyed, llccron endeavored to show, proper names. There are also seven good 
that these systems are lorined according to demons, composing the council of Jehu- 
thc eonsti'utioiis of tin* Asiatic iiionnr- vah, and standing eonrinually before his 
••hies, hut all evidently moilificrl according throne. [Job \ii. 15.) As for the second 
to the place where, and the circumstances source of the. demonology of the Hebrews, 
ofthetiineat which, tin-iawaiver am! fimn- this nation bail, during the -reigns of tin¬ 
der of religion appeared. Zoroaster curried’ Meleueidrs and Ptolemies, a more active 
his general idea of the division between intercourse with Egypt and the Greeks, 
the, kingdoms of a nod and evil into detail. . chiefly in Alexandria; anil to the notions* 
All rational and!irrational, living and dead adopted from the system of the ntitgi, or 
.beings, he classed under one or the other the Parsers, they united Egyptico-Grcek 
of these kingdoms; the pure men, ani- ones; which connexion is,chiefly per- 
mals and plants belonged to Ormuzd’s, ceivahle in the New Testament. Tt was 
the impure (poisonous, pernicious), to Ah- inqtossilile to prevent the intermingling of 
riinan’s kingdom. In this manner demon- Greek speculations. The voice of the 
©logy, in the Parsec system, had attained prophets was ah-eady silent under Ezra 
an extent, ahd a systematical conncxi*ii, and Nclieminh. Htmly and inquiries 
such as it had not elsewhere, 'flu* opin- commenced; the popular laslief and phi- 
ion of Horn [ftiblisrlie Gnosis), that the losopby separated, and even the philoso- 


nrow cretfiblc, that the whoto doctrine pf -Egj^igns 
demons -iyas only transplanted into Greece, mons from 
Wc ornrht to look for their real origin iri^ investigatio 
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phers divided themselves into .several 
sects. Opposed to the ancient Pharisees 
wo perceive thoSadduceesandEssiiHis, and ■ 
no high priest nor sanhedrim could pre¬ 
vent the nation (which wfts already ex¬ 
posed by the Samaritans).from dividing 
itself into parties. This wus the state of 
things when Christ appeared. . Pythago¬ 
rean and Platonic notions, intermingled 
with Oriental doctrine?, hafl already un¬ 
folded (lie germ which produced the 
Hellenistic philosophy of the Jews, hnd a 
cabalism existed (cherished by the finest 
minds of the nation), in addition to the 
philosophy of the rabbins.—Jt may h<? 
observed, in reference to the doctrine of- 


the' 


• • t- 

cither , principal towns oh the coast 
are Melazzo, CefiduapdTaonpina. 

Demonstration, ih’military language; 
a movement towards Spy place for the 
purpose of deceiving the, ettemy, and con¬ 
cealing the trite design. •'? V 
• Demosthenes, the rnost femOue orator 
of antiquity, was the sonx»f a sword-cutler 
at Athens, where he was Iron* hi -381 (ac¬ 
cording to some, in 375) I).C., fli£ father 
left him a considerable fortune, of *which 
his gtiardians attempted to defraud him :• 
Demhsthenes, at the age of 17 years, con¬ 
ducted a suit against them himself, and 
gained his cause. He studied rhetoric 
and philosophy in the schools of Cnllistrft- 


spirits, that the expressions of demon and * ms,Isfcus, Isocrates and Plato. But nature 

had placed great obstacles irt his way, 
and bis first attempts to speak in public 
were attended with derision. He not only 
had very weak lungs and a shrill voice, 
but was unable to pronounce the letter r. 
These natural defects he endeavored to 
remedy by the greatest exertions. He 
succeeded by the. advice of the. actor Saty- 
rus, who advised him to recite with peb¬ 
bles in his mouth, on the roughest and 
steepest places. To strengthen Ills voice, 
lie exercised himself in speaking aloud on 
the sea-shore, amidst the noise of the 
waves. At other times, he shut himself 
up for months in a subterranean room, 
with his head half shaved, thut he might 
not lie tempted to go out, and endeavored 
to acquire dignity of manner by practising 
betiire a qnirror, anti transcribed the history 
of Thucydides eight times, for the purpose 
of tbrmiug his style. After such a labo¬ 
rious preparation, ho composed and de¬ 
livered his masterly speeches, of which liis 
enemies said that they smelt of the lamp, 
but to which posterity has as^ignod the 
first rank among the models of eloquence— 
speeches in which he openly opposed the 
tholish wishes of the multitude, censured 
their faults, and inflamed their courage, 
their sense of honor, and their patriotism 
lie thundered against Philip of Macedon, 
ami iu.ftilleU into his fellow-citizens the 
hatred which uuimated his own bosom. 
The first of those orations, so iamotis un¬ 
der the name of Philippics, was delivered 
when Philip took possession of the pass of 
Thermopy la?. The orator, insisted on tlic 
necessity of immediately preparing a fleet 
and an army : urging the Athenians to 
begin the War themselves; to make.Mace¬ 
donia the theatre, and to terminate it only 
by nil advantageous treaty or a decisive 
buftle. They- admired anil approved his 
plans, hut did not execute them. TJic 
celebrated Phocion, who knew the weak- 


demaniacul are more especially used to 
indicate bad, tormenting spirits. 1’liis is 
the origin of those ideas of demons as 
spirits which enter into the bodies of 
wicked man, and torment them, and of 
the means to be used against them, for 
instance, miraculous herbs, by mcafis of 
which we are able to expel the demons. 
Thus the demons appear as interior spirits 
ofa(Persian) Satan,-a passionate,malicious, 
tormenting spirit. The Christian authors 
made this bad meaning of demons the 
ruling one, so that the demons were oppo¬ 
site to the angels. By this opposition, the 
.doctrine of spirits was transtbrnied into 
angeiology, that is, the doctrine of good 
angels, and demonology, the doctrine of 
had angels; and the Jewish and Creek 
notions on the subject have been often 
blended together in Christianity. As Pla¬ 
to’s mythology was an inexhaustible source 
of doctrines ibr the new Plntonist, so demo¬ 
nology became ail endless source of ingen¬ 
ious speculation among many of the early 
sects.* (Sure Swedenborg , .Ingel, Genii, 
anil Gabatis.) 

Demo na, Vai. m ; ji province of Sicily, 
occupying the N. M. part of the country, 
extending from the straits of Messina to 
Catania; alumt 11*2 miles long, and from 
fit) to 70 broad in its widest Jiari; pop¬ 
ulation, as lately stated, 521,000. The 
Lipariau islands aro considered to belong 
,to t his part of the country. Silk is one of 
the chief productions of this valley, which 
yields, likewise, hemp, flax, olives, lemons, 
oranges, figs, currants and pistachio nuts. 
Sulphur is found in considerable quantity 
towards mount /Etna. Messina, the capi¬ 
tal of Sicily, is situated in this province. 

* A hook of much interest, as showing tin- firm 
belief in demons at a compara,lively recent |x-ri- 
od, is doctor Col ion Mather's Aluinntni Christi 
Americana (London. 1702). Doctor Mather wus a 
minister of Boston, Mass. 
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• nine of Athens, unceasingly advised peace, f 
Demosthenes went twice tu the court of 
>• P hilip to negotiate; but without success.' 
v On his return, ho reemnriieiided War, and 
endeavored to arm not only Athens, but 
all Greece. When Philip had finally 
■penetrated into Phocis, through die pass 
> of Thermopyhe, and had taken possession 
of the city of Elatea,to die terror of Adi¬ 
eus, Deirtostheneedtyained a decree of die 
people for fitting out a fleer of200 vessels, 
marching an army to Eleusis, and scalding 
ambassadors to all the cities of Greece, 
for the purpose of forming a utfiversal 
contbderacy against Philip. He was 
hiniself among the ambassadors, and pre¬ 
vailed on die Thebans * to receive an 
Athenian army within their walls. Ho 
also exerted llimsclf actively throughout 
Bcpotia, and, by his efforts, a numerous 
army was collected to act against Philip. 
A battle was fought near Cheronea, and 
,the Greeks were vanquished. Demos¬ 
thenes was among the first, who tied. 
Nevertheless, he w;is desirous of dcliver- 
. ing a funeral oration over those who laid 
fallen in battle. ./Escbines, his rival, did 
not tail to attack him on this account. 
The, hostility lietWeeu tlie two orators was 
the occasion of the sjiooeh pro roroua (for 
the e.rown), which resulted ui the triumph 
of Demosthenes and the exile of his ad¬ 
versary. Philip having been, soon offer, 
assassinated, Demosthenes thought that 

Athens would ho better able t<i maintain its 
liberty; but Alexander’s dreadful ciiastiso- 
nient of Thebes filled the Athenians with 
such terror that they sued for mercy, ft 
was with difficulty that Alexander could 
lie persuaded to desist from his demand 
of the surrender of Demosthenes and some 
other orators; for the Macedonians feared 
’ 'Demosthenes more than they did the ar¬ 
mies of Athens. He was afterward lined 
50 talents for bribery, and, neglecting the 
payment of it, was thrown into prison, 
from whie.li he escaped, and fieri to /Kgina, 
where he remained till the death of Alex¬ 
ander. Then followed the war with Au- 
lipater. Demosthenes again appeared in 
public, and endeavored to persuade the 
small Grecian states to unite against Mace¬ 
donia. The Athenians received him with 
honor; but the war was unsuccessful, and 
Antipater insisted upon his being surren¬ 
dered to - him. Demosthenes fled to the 
. temple of Neptune, in the. inland ofdalau- 
ria, on the coast of Argolis ; but finding 
‘ himself not secure, he took poison, which 
he always carried about with him. ‘lie 
died 319 B. C. (according to some, IfcSi 
B. C.), at the age of GOor fJ2 years. His 


chftracter was pot entirely free from vani¬ 
ty, ambition mid avarice.; Cicero pro¬ 
nounces' him. to be the most perfect of all 
orators. Ho> always spoke as circum¬ 
stances required, and was, by turns, calm, 
vehement or elevated, lfe earned the 
Greek language to a degree of perfection 
which it never before hod reached. In 
energy and jwwer of persuasion, in pene¬ 
tration and Power of reasoning, in the 
adaptation of the parts to the whole, in 
beauty and vigor of expression, in strong 
and melocjipus language, he surpassed all 
his predecessors. Every thing in his 
speeches. is lintuml, vigorous, concise, 
symmetrical. This alone can explain flis 
great influence over his contemporaries. 
We have under his name fil orations, 05 
exordiums, and 0 letters, some of which 
are not genuine. Among the oldest edi¬ 
tions of the orations, the best is that of 
Paris, 1570, in folio, with the commenta¬ 
ries of Ulpian. The first edition of his 
complete works, Greek and 1 sit hi, was 
edited by Hierom mus Wolf (Basil, J51P ; 
reprinted 1572; ami Frankfort, hKM, in 
folio). His orations are also contained 
in lleiske’s edition of tin* Greek ora¬ 
tors. 

Df.motic: or Excuoiuai. Ai.riUKr.i, 
from /iico,- (the jicople), is the name given 
by antiquarians to that alphabet which is 
used hy the people, in contradistinction to 
ail alphabet used by a certain class or caste; 
as, for instance, among the Egyptians. 
Tims we find on the famous .Rosetta stone, 
which seems to have become, hy the 
exertions of Young, Aekerhlad, Zoega, De 
Saey and Ohampollion, the key to all the ■ 
hieroglyphieal doemnenls handed down 
to us hy the Egyptians, a Greek and two 
Egyptian inscriptions one of which is 
written in the hieroglyphieal, the other in' 
the demotic, alphabet. 

Dkmocstikr, Cliarles Albert, a French 
'poet, item at Villcrs-Cotterets, in 17(>0, 
was, at first, a successful lawyer, lie 
wrote comedies, operas and poems. They 
an; full of affected wit and false brilliancy, 
llis Betters to Emilie on mythology have 
made him known jn Europe. >lt may be^ 
justly objected to them, that they an' 
superficial, affected, and written in what 
the French call style de madrigal; yet 
they arc, at the same time, distinguished 
for spirit, delicacy and cose. Of h is plays, 
JjK VoncUiateur , Les Femmes and [je Tole¬ 
rant have maintained a place en the 
stage, lie died March 2, 1801. 

Df.muiirauk, in law, is the detention of 
a ship ; and is also, and more frequently, 
used to signify the amount to lie jmid. 
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by the charterer to the owner of a Bhip,for , ducedas a weight, A french tienare con- 
voluntary delay beyond a specified time. tained <53 grains.*, y . 

If the captain chooses to wait a longer i)EnpsRAB,Zoi)iAC ot. NeorDeudtnh, 
time than that agreed lipon for 4 cargo, < a village of tlie Tltebeisysurrounded with 
the owner curt claim demurrage only un- palms, and lying about a| league west of 
til the cargo is 'taken on board and the the Nile, .the traveller from Cairo to 
ship ready to sail, and not for the subae- Upper Egypt first acquiree a distinct itd- 
quent detention from other causes, al- tkm of an architecture such as no other 
though this would not have happened but country can show. Denderah • lies Ufider 
for the detention for a cargo. Thus when the 52Gtb degree of north, latitude, oa the * 
a vessel was to be loaded at St. Peters- borders of the desert, Upon the last table- 
burg for Leith, by the 1st of September, laud *f the Lybian mountains, <0 which', 
but the master waited until October 29 lor the inundation of the Nile, extends.' Its 
a cargo, when he sailed from Croustadt, name Is derived from the ancient Tehtym 
hut was soon driveii baek by utdiivorable or Tentyris, the magnificent remains of 
winds, and the frost, setting in, detained which, called by the Arabians Btrhi (tho 
him there until tlie 1 . 1 thofMay following;* ruins), are a mile or two distant from it. 
after much litigation in Scotland, it was We are indebted, for our knowledge of 
decided by the house of lords of Great them, to the memorable campaign oJ" the 
Britain, that demurrage could be claimed French in Egypt, whose enthusiastic do- 
only to October 29. It is to be observed, script ions and accurate investigations have 
however, in this case, that the captain was drawn general attention to them. Through 
at liberty to sail on the Jst. of September, a portal half buried by rubbish, covered 
the time limited in the charter-party. The with hieroglyphics, and constructed of 


a cargo, when he sailed from Cronstadt, 
but was soon driveii back by utdiivorable 
winds, and the liosi, setting in, detained 
him there until the 1.1thofMay lbllowiiig; 
after much litigation in Scotland, it was 
decided by the bouse of lords of Great 
Britain, tlmt demurrage could be claimed 
only to October 21 >. It is to be observed, 
however, in this ease, that the captain was 
at liberty to sail on the Jst. of September, 
the time limited hi the charter-party. The 
time of delay in port, for a cargo, for con¬ 
voy, Are., is usually stipulated in the char¬ 
ter-party, and also the allowance to lie 
made in ease of longer delay lor those 
objects; and this time is sometimes speoi- 
tied in working-days or lay-days, as dis¬ 
tinguished from holidays, when no cargo 
can be jail 011 board. When a charter- 
party, made in England, relates to a delay 
in the river Thames, for a certain number 


' The value of the dciutrius i*. given inror- 
rcetlj by several modern (Jrrmnu writers, as by 
Si'lileiisiier, in hi.- Lexicon of ilte .New Testament ; 
by Hosciiiin'dlcr. in las 8< lioiia >.u llie New Te«- 
lanieul ; and by Kiliilol, in his t'ornineinary oa 
the llisiorieal Books of die New Tedann nt. It 
is reckoned by diem u*. v't|a;d tii die ciehlh pr.rl 
of a reieti-.tlialer (lix dollar) or o eroxclicu. that is. 
about U cents, American inoiiev. The tni-takt; 
may In* thus neci-nitcd tor: t Ik *.o iters men¬ 
tioned reter'te Ki'.ci.srlmiidius, ife I’melexilnts el 


• if days, it will, in pursuance, of a particu¬ 
lar custom, be construed to mean working- 
days. But if the. charter-party be made 
elsewhere, nr, if made in England, relating 
Jo demurrage at any oll(er place, if the 
intention js that it should allow a certain 
number of working-days, it ought to lie 
so ex pressed. 

Dkmitiihf.k; a pause or stop put to the 
proceedings of an action upon a point of 
difficulty, which must be determined by 
the court, before any further proceedings 
can lie had therein., He that demurs in 
law confesses the fuels to l,ie true, as 


t/< :/,■///■/, 1 *. / frit tit in' r Hf>n Jr 1 1 </nn /Vrt/wtVe 
r- h ii -, published ill l?0o. icprinled I7.'t7. The 
tiitdioi'of ibis work (p. l.'ld) i-sliin.ites 7j denarii 
us equal to .oj impeii:d or riv dollar, meaning the 
old ri.\ doli.o* of die em)>ire. a emu which, by 
proelaiu.iiimi of queen Acne, iu 1701, was de¬ 
clared equal to |,. »>.■/. Stirling. I Je thus makes the 
value of die den.iritis l.JJ cents—as ncac an ap¬ 
proximation as, perhaps, was to be expected from 
Ins impeded modes of computation, liul the 
wrilirs above referred to, in following* him, have 
sulotiuiled die ]iivsent fix dollar of account, count 
to about 7 - cents, for the coin intended, anil then 
reckoning* the denarius loosely as the eighth pari 
of a rix dollar, have ihus estimated ns value at 
about !> cents. Winer, ill Ins Hihliyrhe.i AV.J/- 
ic.'a-/, rltirh. and Wahl, in his Lexicon of the 


stuicd by the opposite party, but tleuics 
that, by the law arising upon those facts, 
any injury is done tq tlie party, or that 
hi has made out a lawful excuse. 

Hen (Saxon, valley, or woody ground), 
xvlinn added to ilte names of places, tie- 
notes that they are in u valley, or near 
woods. 

Dk.na mtrs ; 1. it Botimti silver coin,. 
equal, at first, to JO asses, win-lire its name; 
2. a weight, 'rite libra, or Koman pound, 
contained 9t>, the ounce. 8, denarii; and 
the denarius 3 scruples, lit modem gov¬ 
ernments, the demtriux ,lias also been intro- 


ISV'\ TcMaiueut. ostmiutc its inluc «l about i 
^•rosclu'iu or lvi cents ; Jahu. in his Arvha-o/pj • 
ill 2 KJ «mviiI/.i*i‘>, of which make a m 
tlnilar. cuiiso«|ucnit) at about L 4 ^ cents. K««r 
these mistakes it is not «a>y to act mint. Tin :•* 
hriuj*' mi considerable lUtrcrcncc in the e'liinsu 
of tho nv« ni»v weight of Ml\fr in ihe consu¬ 
lar denstniw. all llu**e difterent estimate* of :V" 
\»lue arc unfounded. That in ArhnMi- 

uot’s 'I’ahles, namely. 7|«/. stnlin#. about I I j 
cents, is suflictcnllv conri't. am! cotijinouK 
adopted by. wrilers. In 

Iranslation of Wahl's Lexicon, ihe eironefHiN esil- 
ni^te of e«*nls is von, in aihhlioo to llie cor* 

• root, or nearly correct \>ne of J I- cents. ItoUi 
eslimales are also pven in the valuable tire A. 
J^exieon of Mr. I’iekerin^. 
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huge Mocks of sandstone, you dome m 
right of a temple,-which forinB the back, 
ground'of this splendid picture. AHthaf 
you see here, sny the ffrench writers, from 
' the colossal figures of Isis, which sup¬ 
port the entablature of the vestibule, to 
the smallest hieroglyphic, appears to have 
come from lairy laud. Neither Greece 
nor Rome, nor tliy rest of Europe, has- 
produced any thing similar. So tmivermi 
‘ was this impression* that the' meanest sol¬ 
diers of the army paused to examinerthese 
sacred relics, and declared with one voice, 
that this sight alone was enough to indem¬ 
nity them for the fatigues of the campaign. 
The monuments of Thebes, with which 
they afterward became acquainted, could 
not efface this first impression; and the 
magnificent temple of Isis still appeared 
to them the most perfect monument of 
.Egyptian art. Of the ancient Tentyrah, 
which may have existed in the times 
of Strabo and Theodosius, a Typlueum, 
similar to that of Kdfiih, hut larger, is yet 
standing. It is west of the northern gate,- 
so buried under rubbish that the dif¬ 
ferent sides are, scarcely to lie. distin¬ 
guished. But the admiration of the 
French was chiefly excited by the great 
temple, the whole of which is nearly in 
the shape of aT. ’ The view is obstructed 
by ruins only oil tlie eastern side. On 
account of the figures of Isis,of every size, 
which it contains, it is thought, to have 
hceii an haunt. Without the aid of 
drawings, any description of its vestibules, 
halls and cells, which are all covered with 
hieroglyphics, would lie unintelligible. 
On the ceiling of the portico of this ha¬ 
unt, astronomical figures anti emblems 
were found nailed on the soffits: outlie 
two extreme soffits were the 12 signs of 
the zodiac. 'Phis representation was 
repented on the ceiling of an apartment in 
the upper story, on the left side of the ves¬ 
tibule. Like the others, this room was 
covered with hieroglyphics, and the plani¬ 
sphere, on tin* left side as you enter, occu¬ 
pied only half of the ceiling. It was first 
observed by general Desaix, who directed 
the attention of his companions to it. 
This is the planisphere of which so much 
has been written. Behind this large 
building, towards the south, is another 
temple, which was, perhaps, dedicated to 
Isis anft Homs. Its exterior reminds us 
less forcibly than the hep.inn, how many 
generations must have existed, before a 
nation could flourish possessed of suffi¬ 
cient courage, knowledge and elevatitm 
of mind for the invention of such works; 
and hdw many centuries must have 
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; elapeed, befory ’idf. this could have been 
fortrotten, and men havosunk back to Ui« 
’ rudeness of the present Arab inhabiuiius of 
these rums. But the .figures on the plani¬ 
sphere^ particularly attracted the attention, 
of the teamed Europeans, j>n account of 
their supposed conneiioit with the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes. (See Preces¬ 
sion.) In both, it was observcVf that die 
lion was represented ns the first sign. This 
order it was supposed must 'lmvo been 
adopted by design; for in the larger plani¬ 
sphere, on the ceiling of the portico, the 
signs are represented on two stripes, one 
of which runs in a direction toward tlie, 
interior of tlie teinple, the otlicr toward 
the exterior; on the smaller (that of die 
upper apartment, now in Paris), the signs 
arc represented in a spiral line, in the 
order in whidi we now place them: Vir¬ 
go, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, 
Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, Taurus, tleniini, 
Cancer. Leo apjMVired, consequently, to 
be placed, intentionally, after the point 
of intersection of die ecliptic and equator. 
On the situation of those points of inter¬ 
section, however, depends the place of the 
solstice, which must he half way between 
tlidm. Ill the planisphere of IH*iuIenih, 
it is drawn in Cancer. If this is the win¬ 
ter solstice, as some suppose, the venial 
equinox was. then in Libra. At present, 
however, it is in Pisces, and consequently 
7 signs, or 210°. farther hack. As it is 
known that 2152 years of uniform motion 
are necessary for the recession of one sign, 
it follows that, to recede from Libra to 
Pisecs, 7 times 2152, or about 15,000 years 
are necessary. This would he, accord¬ 
ingly, the minimum of the age of this 
zodiac, if vve suppose dint it is founded on 
real astronomical observations, and is not 
to he considered n mere astronomical 
problem, (rice Rhode, 1'e.rsuch iibrr tins 
Alter dm Thierkreises unirdoi Vrsprunf! der 
Stemhildir, Berlin, 1800, 4to.) Oilier as¬ 
tronomers, in particular Littrow ( IVinvr 
Zeitsr.hnft, 1822, No. 5ft, 51), and, yet ear¬ 
lier, the authors of the great description 
of Egypt, thought the solstice oil tlie. zo¬ 
diac ofTentyra to Ijethc summer solstice. 
The vernal equinox would then fall l«’- 
tvveon Taurus and Aries, consequently 
45° farther forward than at present. 
From this it would follow, that the zodiac 
would Ik; as old as 45 times 713 years, or 
ft228 years. This last supposition would 
Ire justified if the constellation which is the 
first in the zodiac were that which the sun 
i must enter first after the. heliacal rise of 
Sirius. There are many reasons which 
induce us to believe this. The appear- 
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artec of Sirius followed a few days after isFied, and was by no means ■ brought 
the summer solstice: it was a sign of the nearer to a decision by mutilating the 
rising of the Nile, and of the beginning whole, and carryings pjeccof it to Europe, 
of the agricultural year in Egypt. 'J^liis Preconceived opinions have affected the, 
reference to the beginning of the agricul- discussion of this subject. Thus an essay 
turnl year adds great force to this suppo- of Dupuy on this zodiac was suppressed 
sition. The, accompanying hieroglyphics, by the police of Paris, as tending to pro¬ 
as, the child on the lotus flower near Aries, myte infidelity (August, 1823). * A young 
the rising sun, die point of the vernal ♦Frenchman, S. Suulnicr, whose ambition 
equinox, are additional arguments. Con- was exeited by the rich spoils carried off 
siderations drawn from astronomy and the by the* English, conceived the idea of pro- 
progress of the arts, induced J;. (J. Vis- e if ring this zodiac, for his native country, 
conti to believe this planisphere and the As he *vas prevented from going to Egypt 
whole temple, which Undoubtedly wen; personally, be left the trans[iojlation of it 
executed at the same time, to Ik; of a liir to his friend H. Lelorrain. who ernharktsl,- 
'more recent origin. He assigned this ,in 1820, for Alexandria, provided with the 
building to the time when the uncertain necessary instruments. Moluumped Ali 
Thoth, the eoinmeneement of Uie iincor- showed a deplorable readiness to permit 
min Egyptian year, coincided with the 'the sacred monuments of Tentym to lie 
sign of Leo, which was the case from the mutilated. Upon the root' of tie 4 temple 
year J2 to the year l-'l'i of our era. (See ■ Arabians had, in earlier times, lived their 
jYolirc sommairr. dm dm.r jCodittqum dr abodes: it was necessary to remove their 
7Vith/ra, in the 2d volume of 1 .archer’s deserted lints ; and their rubbish, together 
Hrrodolr, page nti/" et srq.j To this date, with that already accumulated, termed 
belonging to the first years of the Homan a plane upon, which the Mocks of ,-aud- 
domuiion, the authors of the great dcserip- stone could slide down to llie hanks of the. 
tson of Egypt have opposed stning reasons. Nile. A vehicle of the invention of 31. 
In case tills by [still.-sis should not Is- Lelorrain was used for this purpose. J,e- 
jpproved, Visconti h; i another ready, lorrain selected the small circular zodiac 
Proceeding on the theory of l)e la N.iii/c, in the np|ier apartment. As the vrlioU 
who took an Egyptian Normal tear as the stone on which the zodiac was repre- 
basis of his calculation, ho assigned these seated was too large to Is - carried otf, 
monuments to i lie period of the Ptolemies. extending. as it did. the whole width of 
A single (irei-k inscription, in all oh-cure the ceiling, and resting on the wails on 
place in the Ixttum. was not a very 4 con- each side. 31.1.cloriain contented himself 
elusive argument in favor of this hypoihc- with lie 4 portion covered by the zodiac, a 
si-., which, besides, is exposed t,, strong small part of which, projecting over the 
objections, if we compare the architecture main 'tour, and contained on a eoutigu- 
of these buildings with other monuments nits on.-, lie left, not thinking it worth the 
of that period. They are executed in so trouble of icmoving. Thu removal was 
pure an Egyptian stylo, that they exclude etlectod by means of chisels,' saws and 
every idea of tbreign influence hostile to gunpowder. The stone w;is rvecedinglv 
the religion of the country. Xo ol.e, wcli preserved, only blaekelied by soot, 
therefore, can think of ascribing them to perhaps of the time, when the mysteries 
tiy old enemies of the Egyptian worship, and the worship of animals were solem- 
tbo Persians, those destroyers of temples, niz.cd in these sanctuaries. This smoke 
There is, then, no alternative but to refer may also have destroyed the colors bv 
their origin to a period when the country which, it is probable, the hieroglyphics 
w;ts under its native kings. Putting out were formerly distinguished. The stone 
of view the astronomical representations, is of the sitin' kind of sand-stolie of vs hich 
•die authors of the description of Egypt all the monuments In-tween Phyla- and 
are inclined to assign the building of the Denderah are composed. Scarcely was 
temple, whose execution harmonizes so this work of destruction finished, win u 
accurately with the original plan as to lie another explorer, 31r. Salt, the English 
.evidently the creation of the same time, consul, laid claims to the booty, asserf- 
Xo that period will'll the Egyptian art ing prior rights to every thing dug up 
appears to have reached its highest pci- at Tentyra. The bashaw of Egypt 
lection, the period between Nccho and decided for the Frenchman, because the 
A mas is, when magnificent edifices were zodiac was taken from die roof. I.e- 
crected in the Delta, anil Memphis was in lorrain at length arrived sale with Ins 
its splendor. The dispute concerning the booty at Marseilles. Here a compari- 
antiquity of this nuuniincut is not yet tin- son with the plates in the great work on 
. vox,, iv. IU . • 
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. Egypt showed that every thing was in its 
right place, hut that the drawing had been 
embellished in a way which was not con¬ 
firmed by the monument. In January, 
1822, lie urrived at Paris, where the pro¬ 
prietors caused a drawing to be taken by 
Gan, containing all the discernible figures. 
The French government purchased the 
planisphere for 150,0(H> francs. The dis-. 
putes relative to the, epoch of its origin 
W ere renewed {with fresh ardor. St. Mar¬ 
tin. in his .Xoticc sur Ir Zodi'mpu' dr Dni- 
dtrah , etc., maintains that tjie monument 
was erected as early as 500, and not ear¬ 
lier than !*00 B. C.; blit liis opinion is not 
satisfactorily proved; nor ^s that of Mr. 
Biot, which Jomard lias controverted in* 
the RtV. Eiu'ycl. {1822).' On the other 
liaiuhLetromie, in his Critical and Arclur- 
ological Observations on the riigns of tint 
Zodiac (Paris. 1822), maintains that there 
is no monument among the signs of the 
Egyptian, Greek anil Homan zodiac-; older 
than the common era. W ith this opinion 
agrees also that of the ahlie llalm.i. in hi« 
Erunun ct Er/diattwn du Zodinipir dr 
Utnderdh , etc. (2 vols.. Pari-;, 1822, with 
copper-plates). l.etronne considers die 
zodiacs of Esne and flenderah as astro¬ 
logical curiosities of the times of the Un¬ 
man emperors. The weight of opinion 
at present is, that these figures are inscrip¬ 
tions of about the same antiquity as the 
Christian era. 

JIknorites, or Arookiz vtioxs : an ap¬ 
pellation given to figures of vegetables 
observed in fossil substances, and which 
are of two kinds, the one superficial, the 
other internal. The first are chiefly found 
on the surface of stones, and between the. 
strata and the fissures of those of a calca¬ 
reous nature. They are mostly brown, 
changing gradually to reddish-yellow. 
The internal dendrites are of’a deep black. 
The most esteemed sorts are those found 
in agates, and particularly in the sardo¬ 
nyx, cornelian, and other precious stones 
brought from the. East, and which are 
commonly denominated Moka stmus. 

Dessi.'K Fever. (fiee h\ n r .) 

Denham, Dixon, lieutcnant-coinne!, 
well known by his expedition into Central 
^Africa, was born at London, in 178*1, and, 
after finishing bis studies at sellout, was 
placed- with a solicitor, but, in 18If, en¬ 
tered the army as a volunteer, and served 
in the peninsular campaigns. After the 
general peace, he was reduced to half pay 
on the peace establishment," anil, in J8IP, 
was admitted into the senior department, 
of the rOyal military college at Karnham. 
In IB23—1, he was engaged, in com¬ 


pany with captain Cltvpperton and doctor 
Oudney, in exploring tho central regions 
of Africa*. (For an account of their exjie- 
ditions, see Clanperton.) His courage, ad¬ 
dress, firmness, porsevenmee and inntlern- 
tion, his hold, trank, energetic disposition, 
and his conciliating maimers, peculiarly fit¬ 
ted him for such an undertaking. The nar¬ 
rative of the .discoveries of tin* travellers 
was prepared by Denham. In IH2i>, he 
went to .Sierra f.eoue, as siqicrintendent 
of the liberated Africans, and, in 1828, was 
appointed, lieutenant-governor of the colo¬ 
ny ; but, on the fttli of June of the same 
year, he died of a fever, tiller an illness of 
a few days. 

Denim w, sir John, u poet, was bom at 
Dublin, in l<i!.">, the son of sir John Den- 
hat, i, chief baron of the exchequer in Ire¬ 
land. lie was educated in Louden and 
at Oxford. Although dissipated anil ir¬ 
regular at the university, lie passed his 
examination for a bachelor's degree, and 
then removed to Lincoln's Jim to study 
law. In KM I, lie first beeame known by 
his tragedy of the riophy. This piece was 
so miicii admired, that Waller observed, 
“Denham bad broken out like the Irish 
rebellion. tki.(KM) strong, when no jM'rson 
suspected it.’’ \t the ceinmencejileni of 
the civil war. lie received a military com¬ 
mand; bur. lint liking a soldier's life, le¬ 
gate it up, and attended the court at 
Oxford, where, in Kidd, lie published the 
first edition of" his most celebraleii poem, 
called (f’oopi/n Hill. Hi* was subsequent¬ 
ly intrusted with several confidential com¬ 
missions by the king's party, one of whieli 
was to collect pecuniary aid from die 
ricottish residents in Boland. I fe retiinieil 
to England in 1552; but liovv lie employed 
himself until the restoration, does not ap¬ 
pear. I'pon that event, he obtained the 
otlive of surveyor of the king’s buildings, 
and was created a knight of the Bath, and 
a fellow of the newly-formed royal society. 
A second marriage, at an advanced age, 
eaused him much disquiet, and a tempo¬ 
rary derangement: but lie reent ered, and 
retained the esteem of the lettered and the 
courtly until his death, in Mi8'H. when his re¬ 
mains v{ere interred ill Westminster abbey. 

Di'.nivv, Giacomo Carlo, a historian, 
horn in 1721, at Bevel, in J'iedniont, stud¬ 
ied belles-lettres at Turin, and received 
tiic professorship of humanity at the royal 
school at J'ignerol. When the chair of 
rhetoric at the superior college of Turin 
was vacant, Domna was made professor in 
the college and university, lie now pnl>- 
li-heil the three first volumes of his Hi**-, 
tory of the Italian Revolutions (Turin, 
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17(11), 3 vols., quarto ^'containing a general 
history of Italy, which subjected him to 
some inconveniences, by exciting the- ill 
will of the defenders of the privileges of 
the clergy. In 1777, he travelled, on 
account of his health, to Rome, made' a 
stay at Florence, received an invitation to 
Prussia, wont to Ilerlin iti September, 
J782, was presented to the king by the 
marquis Luechesini, and * appointed a 
member of the academy, with a salary of 
JO(K) Prussian dollars. lie laid several 
conversations with Frederic ify <»reat, an 
account of whoso life and reign he after¬ 
wards Wrote. He also published La Pms- 
se lit It retire satin Frederic II (3 volumes)." 
fn 171»l, he inatlo a journey to Piedmont, 
and published, oil his return to Berlin, the 
Guide title mire. As early as 17t>0, his 
Discorso soprei le l icrude della lAlleralura 
appeared in Berlin.- It is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the history of literature, and 
has been tnuislated into GVrmati and 
French. Most of his works were written 
at Berlin; as, for instance, his History of 
Piedmont aid of the other Sardinian 
States: Political and Literary History of 
(ireeee; and Letters from Brandenburg. 
After the battle of Marengo, the council 
of administration appointed him librarian 
at the university of Turin. Before be 
entered upon this office, he wrote his 
Vlef des Jjtnifcues, ou Observations, etc., 
which lie dedicated to the first consul. 
He received, in return, an honorable letter 
and a gold sindl'-box. through Hume. 
r fliis favor was followed by ihe oiler of 
the place of librarian to the emperor, upon 
which he repaired to Paris. In IHOTi 
appeared his Ilistoricu-stalistical Picture 
of Upper Italy. He died in 1M3. 

I>KNisor Dkm's,? ! t...\ iiiiKV ok ; a i*h.irrh 
celebrated in history. Tin.* saint (Dionys¬ 
ius) to whom it is consecrated, having 
been sent from Rome into (bud to preach 
the gospel, died by the hand of the public 
executioner, about the end of the 3d cen¬ 
tury. ('atulla, a heathen lad;,, affeefed 
by tin* inartjr’s constancy, obtained his 
lsidy, which bad been tin-own into the 
.Seine, buried it in her (garden, became a 
Christian, and erected a small chapel over 
his tomb, which was afterwards rebuilt on 
a more extensive plan, by St. CSciici ievc, 
and became, in the <>th century, one of the 
most flourishing abbeys. This large edi¬ 
fice is still standing, a noble structure, the 
oldest Christian church in Franco. On 
the left was the principal entrance, a large 
door with two small doors at tin* sides, 
ornamented with statues of the ancient 
saints and French kings, curbed in stone. 


iai 

The interior of the ehurch was enriched 
with pious offerings and works.of art. In 
the large vaults under the choir reposed 
the remains of several kings of the first 
and second races, and all the rulers of the 
third race, froih ihigh Capet to Louis XVI. 
At present, the heads of all the saints and 
kings at the entrance are wanting, and the 
vaults are vacant, all the Iwdies having 
been removed (hiring the revolution. 
O r. 10, l?!.»3, at the time when the queen 
was beheaded in Paris, the coffin of 
Louis XV' was taken out of the vaults of 
Hr. IMnis, and, after a stormy debate, it 
was decided to throw the remains of all the- 
kings, cu-ii those of Henry IV and Louis 
XIV, which were yet, in a good degree, pre¬ 
served entire, and recognised with perfect 
certainty, into a -pit, to melt "down their 
leaden coffins on the spot, and to take 
away and melt into bullets whatever lead 
there, was besides in the eburcli (the wlade 
roof for example). Xapolei.u’s decree of 
the 20th February, lrlOti, made rit. Denis 
again the burial-place of ’die reigning 
famih of France; the church w as repair¬ 
ed and ornamented, and marked with the 
i-iiibli-iiisiil' the new dj nasty, particularly 
the large Napoleon laid selected u 

vauljed room for tic- tonili of himself and 
Jiiseotisoi-;. Louis XVIII obliterated front 
Ft. f > ':us a!! traces of Nujaileon’s rule, 
buried whatever bones of his ancestors 
could he liiimd. especially the relies of 
Louis \\ I and his liimih, in the ancient 
sepulchre of the Kings, and instituted 
canons, whose duty it is to protect the 
tombs within. These canons of St. De¬ 
nis ao* the mo.-t distinguished in France, 
and firm a comenl, Ihe ubliot of w bicli is 
a bi-hop. 

Di-.M7.kv. In England, a denizen is an 
alien hi.ru. w ho has obtained letters paten* 
wlc'ielw lie i- constituted an Hngli-h sub¬ 
ject. \ denizen is in a middle state be¬ 
tween an alien and a natural horn or nat- 
urali/ed subject, partaking of the nature 
of both, lie may take lands by purchase, 
or derive a title In dekeent through his pa¬ 
rents or an> ancestor, though they be aliens. 

Df.sv ahk: the smallest of the northern 
European kingdoms. The oldest inhab¬ 
itants ot Denmark were (Hermans, brave 
and spirited men, tvho gained their site- 
port from Ihe seq. The I'imhn. win- 
derived their origin from them, dwell it; 
the peninsula of Jutland, the Ck> rntnu 
Cinutriea of the Romans. They !it>: 
struck terror into the Romans In (heir in 
emotion, with the Tcntones. into the rich 
provinces of (Haul. After thi-, led bv tie* 
mysterious Odin, the (I’otiis broke into 
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Scandinavia, mid appointed chiefs from 
their own nation over Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. Skiold is said to liave been 
the. iirsf rider of Denfiiurk. llis liistorv, 
however, and tliar of his posterity, is in¬ 
volved in till>le. All we know with cer¬ 
tain r\ is. that Denmark was divided, at 
this lime, into many small states, that tin; 
inhabitants gained their subsistence by 
piracy, and spread terror through every 
, s» a, and ailing every coast to which they 
came. When the power of the lie mans 
began to decline, the Danes and N of mans 
became conspicuous in the Smith h\ their 
incursions upon the shores, which were 
tbnncrly protected by the guard-ships of, 
the Romans. The Normans {coniprr- 1 
iiciidjug the people of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway) landed in England A. D. 
Ski, and established there two kingdoms, 
l.lnler Hollo, in ‘dll. they made a descent 
on the French coasts in Normandy, oreu- 
■\ pied the Faroe isles, the I treaties, tin* Shet¬ 
land isles, Iceland.and a part of Ireland,and 
thence proceeded to Spain. Italy and Sicily . 
Wherever they came, they spread terror 
by their valor, ferocity and rapacity. 
Those expeditions made little change in 
tlieip national goii-riiineiil: it still eonlii-- 
ued a federative system of many elans or 
tribes, each of which had its own head, 
and all wore united under one sovereign. 
Wiieii the German kings of tin- Fartovin- 
gian race attemjited to inli'itere with their 
domestic atliiirs, the liihcs i ni‘'red into a 
„ closer union, and the Norwegians and 
Danes formed two sep.-utite states, (.'arm 
the (did lirst subdued .lulland, in Si!'?, and 
united all the small Danish state- under 
his sceptre till !>'20. Hi.- graml-on Svvey n, 
a warlike prince, subdued a part of Nor¬ 
way in KttlO. and Fnglaiid in 101 !. His 
Soli < 'anute. in 101(1. not only eiiniiih'tei! 
the eoispiest nf England, but also subdued 
a part of Scotland, and, in ib:!0, all Nor¬ 
way 1 ml.-r him the pnwei-nf DenmarJ. 
reached it- liigla-'t pitch, i’oiitiea) mo¬ 
tives led him to embrace the Fiirislian 
religion.and to introiluee it into Denmark : 
upon wiiieli a great change took place in 
the character of the people. < 'aiuite died 
in IO-'lli, and h ft a powerful kingdom to 
his successor.-, who, in 1012. lost F.iigland. 
and, in 1017, Xnrwat. The Danish king¬ 
dom was. after this, vrn nun ii weakened 
by intestine broil'-. Svvqyn Magnus F.s- 
tritson nseeiideil the throne in 10-17, and 
established a new dy nasty ; hut the feudal 
system, introduced by the wars of Swevn 
and Canute, robbed tin* kingdom of afl its 
strength under this dynasty, which fur¬ 
nished not a single worthy prince except 


the great Waldenmr, left tiie princes de¬ 
pendent on the choice of the bishops and 
nobility, plunged tin* peasants into bond¬ 
age, caused the decay of agriculture, and 
nliandoned commeree to the Danse towns 
ot‘ Germany. Willi Walilemar III, in 
' l.‘)7li, the male line of the family of Fsrrit- 
snn became exlinet. llis politie d.-uighfci 
Margaret, after the death of her son Olav.* 
IV, A. D. lS^7. took tlic helm of the 
Danish government, ascended the throne 
oft Sweden and Norway, and established 
the union yf Fulmar (q. v.), in \ftrr 

the extinction of the princes of the family 
of Skiold, the Danes eleeted Fliri'tian i, 
count of Oldenburg, to succeed him, in 
I MS. This Fiirislian was the founder of 
the royal Danish lumily, which has, r\cr 
since, kept posse--ion of the throne, and 
from which, in moiiern times, Ru.-.-ia, 
Sweden and Oldenburg have received 
tin ir ruler-. Hi- connected Norway, 
Sle-vvic and Hol-U in w ith the crow ti oi' 
Denmark, hut was so ti ttered by hi- eapit 
ulalion-, that lie seemed to be rather lh>‘ 
head liftin' nival council than a soviejg;' 
king. Ills s'li. king John, vves bound by 
a -f 11 more .-trici eapilulaiion. in D- o- 
iiiai'k. MSI. In Norway, loo, In.- puwci 
was more e>:'e«m.sei'ibi'd. 13■ d.-tciii aad 
Sleswie la* si a red with 1'nderie. Jd < 
bio,her. King Fiirislian II (q. v.), son ic' 
John, a wicked and cruel, bur by »a; 
mean- weak, prince, attempled In throv, 
ili" hi- de(i. iideiiee on the states; but. in 
lining it. be Ins' Sweden, which broke the 
onion oi" (’.'dinar in 152d: and, soon aft, >•, 
lie vva.s deprived ot'lmth llis other mm Is 
Denmark tied Norway elevated id- ft. 
tier's hrntlu r. Frederic I. to the thro.'i 
I'liner this prince, tlic tiristoeraey ga'iU'.l 
the entire superiority; Imiiilage \v as i'st; i>- 
K-hcil by law : the rcliinnation was iutr"- 
diM'i d ; and. in 1522. Norway was unio'd 
vvilh Denmark. Fiirislian 111, his eldesi 
son, divided S!i svv ie and Holstein with Id* 
brothers, John and Adolphus, the k.'ier 
nt* whom (blinded the house of Hoist'll! 
Gottorp; but tiii- division was the ground 
oft Jong and biller disputes. He vva- ~ite- 
ci'i'ileii, in l.W.i, bj; king Frederic 11. who 
I'ouqiii'ri'd the Ditmars, ;iij< 1 beeimie in** 
.volved in a war with Sweden respecting 
the pnssessTon of Livonia. This war was 
concluded l»v tin- peace oft Stettin, 1570. 
Fljri.-lian I V, who siiccefiled in took 

pari in the thirty years’ war, and ’.wire 
engaged in a war with Sweden; the last 
time with such unhappy consequences, 
that, by thy peace of Ilidirisebro, in 1(115, 
Denmark hail to cede to Sweden Jilinpl- 
latitJ, Herjedalen beyond tlic mountains, 
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Gothland ainl Oesel, provinces which it 
had retained ever fdneo the union ; besides 
putting Halland in her hands for .‘10 years. 
The faults of the Danish form of govern¬ 
ment, and the restraints on the crown, had 
principally contributed to make the Dan¬ 
ish arms unsuccessful. The sameinislbr- 
tunii attended them also in the new war, 

■ begun with Sweden by king I'Vedyrie III, 
in |l)57. In the peace or Koschild, in 
It 558, anil that of Copenhagen, in HK50, he 
lost Sehonen, Bleekingen. Bolins and llal- 
lantl. This caused the alxilition. in KM), 
of the constitution of the states: the 
nation itself granted the king absolute 
power,anil rendered the crown hereditary. 
Norway did the same in ltitil. r l’i. • 
Danish Mobility, iio\ve\er, I'e'aini-d the 
most impoitani olliees of stale, and the 
result did not answer the expectations 
which had heen entertained of the new 
arrangement. Christian V and Frcth l ie 
IV r were cmiiiuered in the war with 
t'harles XII. Denmark, however, after 
the till! of < diaries Xll, gained by the 
]>eaee of 17*20, at Krederieshurg. the toil 
on the Sound, and maintained pos-.essioi: 
of Sleswie. Alter this, the slate enjoy ed 
a long re|Kise; but tin- wounds indicted 
bv its ill successes and its detective liirm 
of government, could not be Iicated by tin- 
peaceful system now adopted. Ihninnrk, 
having but. few resourei s. can pm-pet* only 
by wise moderation and, careful manage¬ 
ment. '1’lie political machine, once 
ordered, requires a lout: time tiir restora¬ 
tion. In 1720, Denmark united with tie- 
crown the comity of Ran/au : in J7til, 
llolstein-lMoii; and, in 1772, Hol-trin-Got- 
torp. In return for the latter, hy a treaty 
with Russia, it eeileil the eouuties of ()l- 
denluirg and Delmenlmrst, wiiieh were 
acquired in HJt)7. In 1720, Christian VI 
succeeded Frederic IV, and left his crown, 
in 1710, tin his son ! , 'rederie V. Christian 
VII (q. v.) received tin* sceptre in J7*>i5. 
lie governed entirely hy his ministers. 
(See the article Struniser.) The present 
king, Frederic VI (q. \.) was declared of 
age at It! years, and, in April M, 1781, was 
appointed regent on acymint of the insani¬ 
ty of his father, ■whom he succeeded, after 
his death, A. D. ISOS. In consequence 
of the do tensive alliance with Russia, in 
1788, a Danish auxiliary corps marched 
into Sweden without opposition; but, on 
the representations of England and I’rus- 
sia, an armistice was eoneluded ntbrtniglit 
after the commencement: of hostilities. 
'Thusended this fruitless campaign,which 
imposed on the impoverished finances ft 
burden of 7,000.000 rix dollars. Denmark 
Ui* 


maintained her neutrality with more suc¬ 
cess, in 175*2, when the allied powers 
wished her to take part in the w ar against 
France. Hut, hy» her accession to the 
Northern confederacy, in 1800, she was 
invoked in a war w'ith Great Britain, in 
which the Danish fleet was defeated hi 
Copenhagen, April 2,1801. The courage 
of tin* Danes, however, obtained for them 
a truce, upon which Denmark acceded t<> 
tfic treaty of Russia with England, com¬ 
pleted July 20, evacuated Hamburg an : 
iaihftck, of which she had possession, and 
recekVd back her own colonies. At 
length, in 1807, this state was included in 
Napoleon’s continental policy. A French 
tinny stood on the borders of Denmark, 
Russia had adopted ... sys¬ 

tem at the peace of Tilsit, and England 
thought it her duty' to prevent the acres-. 
sion nf Denmark to this alliance. A fleet 
of 22 ships of the line wa- sent up tie* 
Sound, August 2, which demanded of 
Denmark a defensive alliance, in the sur¬ 
render of her fleet, as a pledge of her neu¬ 
trality. Both were denied. ( pun irks. 
iSriiisii army landed, consisting iif 25,000 
men. under lord Cat heart; and, ati*T at: 
unsuccessful ;• si-tunce mi die par; of the 
Danes, who were unprepared ibr such ar, 
attack. ('n;n filing’ it was sure'.mated Ali¬ 
gn.-r 17. As tlie go* eminent repeatedly 
n tii-c.i to yiiii to tin* British demands, 
f.'a capital was iteuihr.rdeil for dace days, 
nod !<)0 i i m si -s icid in ashes, in the rnir.s 
of which RSOOofihc inhabitants perished 
rieplemh-T 7, < ’openhagen cajiilulated, and 
the Whole ;ieet, completely equipped, and 
including |8 ships of the line, 15 frigate.-, 
&.e.. wa-delivered tij* to the British, and 
earned oil* in triumph. The crews, who 
had tin ig! it on those days with distinguished 
bravery, were made prisoners of war. 
Great Britain now tillered the crown- 
prince neutrality or an alliance. If he 
in•coptrd.llii - first, the Danish licet wa- to 
be restored ill three y ears after the gen 
end peace, and the island of Heligoland 
was to In* .ceded to the British crown. 
The crown-prince, however, rejected till 
proposals, declared vvir against Grea: 
Britain in October. 1807, and entered in; ■ 
ft Treaty- with Napoleon, at Fontainebleau, 
October 25. I pon this, Bernadette occu¬ 
pied the Danish islands with 20,000 im e. 
in order to land in Sweden, against wh:eh 
Denmarlv had declared w.-ir in Apr*!. h-O-u 
This plan was defeated hy the war with 
Austria, in 1805*, and the hostilities a gains’ 
Svteden in Norway ceased the same year, 
'rill* demand made hy the court of Stock- 
holi:!. in 1812, of a transfer of Norway to 
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1 Sweden, was followed by n new war with 
this crown, and a new alliance withNajvo- 
* Icon,- July 10, 1SJ.1. On this account, 
after the ‘battle of Lerpsie, the northern 
powers, who were uuited against Fraticey 
occupied Holstein and Sleswie. Gliiek- 
stailt and other fort ideations were cap- 
' tured,mid the Danish troops driven beyond 
Flenslmrg. -Detnnark now concluded a 
jM-tiee with F.nglaud and Sweden, Jan. 14, 
Jr! 14, at Kiel. She also entered into an 
alliance against France, and contributed a 
body of troops' to the allied forces. ‘ She 
was obliged to cede Heligoland to'Great 
Britain (receiving in exchange the West 
India islands), and Norway to Sweden (for 
which she was compensated by Swedish 
Pomerania and llugen). A peace \\:is 
eonehtded with linssin in.February, I s ! 1. 
Jan. 14, IS13, Denmark eede<l Swedish 
Pomerania and Bugcti to Prussia, anti 
received lor them l.aneubiirg and a jm■<■«!- 
niary eonijietisition. June S. ISlo. tin* 
king entered into the German confedera¬ 
cy with Holstein and ).auenburg, arid 
received in it the tenth place, and three 
votes in tin* general assembly (the jilai.im': 
after which, by the appointment of a d,- 
eemviml eoiumission, preliminary mea— 
nres were taken to introduce a repri 
tiv •• government into llo|-n in. 

Denmark consists of the island- of Zea¬ 
land, Fiilnn n, l.aiigclantl, l.aalaiul. F;u- 
ster. Bornholm and .linen, the p« -iiiti'ipa 
of Jutland and the duehy ot'Sle-w n\ 'To 
die Danish kingdom belong also two state- 
of the German confederacy, the dnehies 
of llol-tein and l.auenburg: iiki wise the 
Faroe islands Iceland, the western ron-t 
«>f Greenland, .Him' plaees in Guinea, and 
the city undn rrirory of Tranipn-bar. in tin- 
East Indies. Denmark Projier and S’os- 
wie contain only lT.-'i/o square mile.-; 
Iceland and the Faroe islands, dO.'i/ll; 
Ihe t •crnr.'.n states, tji it iTi: and the colon it s, 
71?.'!. The whole kingdom, with its de¬ 
pendencies. contains .’>•-..‘>00 square miles, 
of which Iceland and tie* coast of tiivi-n- 
land eorii|iose:iii,p>s Dcnnvark Prop, vis 
estimated to eont.iin l.\!.'!l),000 inhabitaiits ; 
Holstein and 1 .ain nburg, '170,000; Ice¬ 
land, in tin- year l.'Tl, 10,'ll 10 : the Faroe 
islands, TttOO; and the rest of the colonics, 
101,000 ; so that the whole kingdom eon- 
tains 1,7.70,000, or. according to some ac¬ 
counts, J,W>4,504 inluibitants. The peo¬ 
ple, partly Danes and partly Germans, 
speak Danish in Denmark Proper, Norse, 
in Iceland and the Faroe islands, ami 
German in the high and low German rlml 
Frisian dialects. Bondage no longer pre¬ 
vails among the peasants, hut they eon- 


tinuc to be attached to the soil in Den¬ 
mark Proper. The principal island. Zea¬ 
land (Dan. Salland), is separated by the 
.Bound (q. v.) from Sweden, the islandFidi- 
nen (Dan. Fuen) by tlw Great Belt, from 
Zealand, and by tin* Little Belt from the 
“ peninsula of Jutland (Dan. JyUawl) : these 
three 'straits form the passage from the. 
German ocean to the Baltic sea. The 
country is jierloctly level, with the e.veepk 
tion of a single ridge of moderate eleva¬ 
tion, which runs through the dnehies. 
The coasts are low, and, for the most part, 
protected against the encroachments of the 
'waves by flats, and require artificial dykes 
only on the side of the German ocean. 
•The soil consists partly of marshes and 
partly of hentlis, unil the country is mod¬ 
erately fruitful. By the improvident ex¬ 
tirpation of the woods, which protected th<- 
northern and north-westem coasts of Jut¬ 
land against the sea, vast extents of fiuiiti;'' 
territory have become barren and sand;, 
deserts. The ebureli at Bkagi n. it* ,’h" 
mast northern parishnf Jutland, at prev 
lies almost buried in heaps of sand, drivi \ 
Up by the sen. An attempt has lately be. i 
made to cheek (Iris devastation, by planti;..- 
fas, birches, \e„ also certain In rbs thta 
flourish best in sand : by vvliieh mean- ;• 
great part of those sandy regions have 
mice more put on a verdant die—. In¬ 
sides the Fliie, the boundary stream of li- 
kingdom, i; has only a lew livers on t 
coast. There are many laki s in the ii.t. 
rior. as tlie fh-hall and the Bat/ehurg.-i 
lakes in i.auenburg, Pliaier and Si-lean 
lakes in Holstein; and several hays, l|,-- 
mo.-i considerable of which is siniateii ,r 
North Jutland, called the tjimfuvJ. Tie* 
Catti-gat or Skaggerack.betvvet n diero:,-t- 
»f Jutland am! Sweden, i~ eoiisidered by 
some as a hay ; it is connected with the 
Bailie by tin" Sound and tin* two Belt- 
The climate, for the most part, is ti-mj-e. 
ale, hut vi ry wet. The staple prod a • 
tion.s of Denmark are grain, rain -seed, 
tobaee.o, \i'.: 4,000,(N)0 pounds uf die la-* 
are raised annually, and sold mostly r. 
fiireigh I'omitries. Hi mp and flax are no: 
raised in sutiieient quantities to satisfy t! >•, 
di.-mauil of the people: tile same is the 
ease with madder (vv liieh, however, thrives 
very well;,and with hops. Horticulture is 
neglected in Denmark Proper. Sea-weed 
is used for stiilling cushions, Ac., instead 
of horse-hair. Forests are rare, and the 
price of wood high ; turf, however, is very 
abundant. The breeding of cattle fur 
rushes the only important article of expor¬ 
tation: for example, every year Denmark 
Proper exports Hi,000 horses and 7000 
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oxen. Olofson fixes the nuiniwr of horned 
cattle, not including those raised in the 
duchies at 1,484,000 head: tjic sheep 
amount, to 1,5138,000 head, including 20,000 
merinos. Swim; and poultry, too, are 
raised in largo numbers. The larger kinds 
of game are very rare. The fisheries sup¬ 
ply a part ol'North <Jen nany with herring, 
oysters, Ipbsters, Among flu; miner¬ 

als are clay, iron, copper, Blum, lime (in 
Segehcrg), and salt (less than is wanted)- 
from, salt-springs. The inunuluetures urn 
few, and carried on princi| tally in Copen- 
hageii and Alfona: the Danish gloves, 
.which conn; frolu Jutland, are esteemed 
in tJermany. Trade, especially to tin* 
West Indies, and navig.'ition, have licgtin 
to revive. - The Holstein canal joins the. 
llultir sett and the North sea. The char¬ 
ter of the Asiatic company was extended, 
in 1819, to ISO years after the peace; hill 
the shares hint: fallen. Denmark now 
contains, without including Iceland and 
the Faroe islands. 100 cities, It? boroughs, 
9.105 parishes and 5500 villages. The 
government is art absolute monarchy. 
The crown is hereditary both in tin* male 
and female lim*. Ttic ting’s oldest sun 
is styled till* rrou'a-jirtu.r ; the other prin¬ 
ces of the blood tire, ealled />rlnrrs nf Dra¬ 
ma rk. Copenhagen is the royal resilience, 
'flic* title of the snvereiun. since .lan. I, 

I '*’‘10, lias heett, Ai/ig nf Dr it mark, < ;/’ thr 
Vandals and the (hlhs, tlal;c <;/’ Sit sir!'\ 
/falslrln, Stormarn, I In• DU marsh, and of’ 
It’tvrnhurg and Oldi idii/rif. Tic- orders of 
knigltlliood are the order of tin* elephant 
and the order of the Danebrotr (order of 
ihe final banner). In Denmark Proper 
Ihen* tin* no estates. The highest council 
of state is the privy council, to which the 
administration of domestic affairs has |n-- 
longed since ISM. The l.ulherau is the 
prevailing religion, hot unlimited tolera¬ 
tion is extended to every religious sect, 
not excepting Ihe Jews. Then* are two 
universities (at < ’openhageti and Kiel). 
Then* is also an academy of arts, a royal 
.society of sciences, anil many private in¬ 
stitutions and societies of learned men, 
■10 gymnasia, and l.‘i seminaries of teach¬ 
ers. Lancastrian or monitorial schools 
were first established in Denmark in 18251; 
but their progress has been rapid beyond 
example. In 1899, tin* system was intro¬ 
duced into 9 H schools: in 1891, the num¬ 
ber was (i05 ; in 1895, 11 l-’l; in 189t>, 
15451; in 1897, 2M55; in 18 * 18 , 2;to*>; 
and in 1890, the. additions made would 
carry it to 2til<>. 'fbe rioimd dues now 
nthird u revenue of more than 450,000 
dollars. The public debt, it is conjec¬ 


tured, amounts in silver to 10 million rix 
dollars banco of foreign, and 100 millions 
of domestic debt, including two' recent 
loans in Hamburg and London. 1 The. 
value of bank-bills in circulation, in 18951, 
a little exceeded 21,5125,000 rix dollars 
banco. Paper money is worth altoiit 40 
per cent, in comparison with specie; anil 
a bank dollar in silv er- is worth 1J Ham¬ 
burg marks banco. The land force con¬ 
sisted, in 18951, of 510,8518 men, exclusive 
of tint militia. The marine is subjeet to 
a lioard of admiralty, or eominissariato. 
In 18li(i, the navy consisted of 4 ships of 
tin* line, 7 frigates, 4 corvettes, 5 brigs, I 
schooner, and 80 gun-boats. 

Danish Ijtmgvttge, I sit train re and Arts. 
The Danish language is a daughter of the 
Low Herman and the original Norman,’ 
which was, in the 10th century, driven.to 
Iceland. It is believed by many', that the . 
.Anglo-Saxon language is, in fact, the 
Danish, and that it has been retained in 
its purity by the Irish. Tin* first culti¬ 
vators of this language in Denmark, as in 
riweden and Norway, were the Scalds, 
who wrote poems in the pure (iermart 
dialeet. and, follow ing their princes and 
generals, sung in rhyn.eless verse the 
deities and exploits of their nation. Alter 
the itnroilui-tion of t 'liri.-lianirv (about 
1000), historical poems only continued to 
he composed (till 1205). Fur tin* intro¬ 
duction of this religion into Denmark, at 
the same time with the art of writing, the 
Inundation was laid by the Merman mis¬ 
sionary . Atischar. (rice. tnsgar.) Canute 
tin* Croat (1015--10510). inspired by his 
wili-. Fmma, with /cal for Christianity, 
and a liberal spirit towards tin- 'clergy, 
sent \nglo-8axoii tetiebers to Denmark, 
established the bisliopries of Sehonen, 
Zealand, and Ftiliiien, and spread Chris¬ 
tianity throiurh all the rest of the North, 
lie sought to promote trade and eom- 
nn ree, eoined new money, and establish: d 
more fixed laws. Immediately after t.’hri*-- 
tianily, chivalry. tilso, was introduced into 
Scandinavia, particularly by the 
crusades, and lolind an easy recep’i-i'- 
amongthe inhahitants*, w ho were e.xtremi 
ly loud of hold adventures. Toiini.-tmenN 
were so eommon at the Danish court, ilia: 
every stranger who visited it was oblige.; 
to break a spettr with some of the rum 
tiers. The Danes engaged in tin* vr~* 
crusade. This new spirit of chivalry had 
necessarily a favorable inllucnee on poetry. 
The oldest Danish poetry extant is the 
ejfle^ol' the Skyldingians, tlr-t puhlisiicd 
complete by Thorkelin (Dr Dtrmtrnm nl. 
Gest. Secul. HI rt IV, Parma Dan. Dialect. 
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.QngUk-Saxon, etc. Copenhagen, 1815,4to.). 
Of a much later date (Kith century) is the 
collection of the heroic ballads and ro¬ 
mances of love ( Kji untfvim r mid Klskovaci- 
aer), published by Wedel and Svv, and 
latest by Abraliatnsoti, Nyerttp and Rah- 
beck, 1812— 11, in 5 vols., which has been 
translated into Herman by W. L. Grimm, 
who lias done much for the northern 
poetry (. UMunischc Heldenliidtr, lltdlnjen, 
•und Murehtn, lleidelhurg. 1811). Xycrup 
mid Rahhcck likewise published, :i’sliort 
time since, a selection from the manu¬ 
script Danish poems of the middle ages, 
with tnhtable commentaries. Their poet¬ 
ical value, indeed, is very unequal; but 
most of them contain genuine poetry, and 
much national spirit. The latest Danish 
dramatists have drawn much from these 
storehouses. Among the heroic poems, 
many illustrate the cycle of the old Hildm - 
buch. (q. v.) The tirsr Danish historians are 
Suclio (8vend) Aagcscti {about 1188), ;tud 
the eelehrated fNtxo-Grammatieiis, prop¬ 
erly Lang, of .Sehoneii (who died in 1204), 
both of whom, bv the suggestion of Absa¬ 
lom archbishop of J.nnd. wrote, the tinnier 
a concise history of the Danish king.- from 
300 to 11 S'ti (Slit mm is .Jggo/i is ( t/wxrnlii, 
cd. .Stephan. Sorti, Jt>42), the latter a com¬ 
plete history of Denmark ( His'lnriti, hihb. 
xvi, ed. Stephuuius 8oru, 1«• 11: klot/ins, 
1771, 4to.), to the year 118(5, in Jti vols. in 
a correct Latin style. The refonpatioii, 
introduced in 15*27, and still more the ex¬ 
tension of (m<le, had a great inlhienee on 
the intellectual progress of Denmark. In 
consequence of the reformation, the Ger- 
mans obtained an important inlhienee over 
the church and the lilerayire of Denmark. 
The Danes studied in Germany. (I'erman 
was the language of the court, and Latin 
the language of tli<* learned. The at- 
tempts of authors in their vernacular 
tongue, were as vet insignificant. A Da¬ 
nish translation of the New Teslament was 
made in 1521, on the model of Luther’s. 
Danish Itcrnmc the language of literature, 
partly in the ltith, and still more in the 
17th century, and vvips distinguished tor 
its softness and euphony, und Ibr the ex¬ 
pressiveness of its abstract terms. The 
language of poetry seems, at present, to 
have led prose Dir in the rear. The tirst 
Danish grammar was edited by Erich 
I’ontoppidun (Copenhagen, 111158)' Many 
useful grammars were afterwards pre¬ 
pared by James Baden and others, and, in 
the 115th century, some Danish-Latin <jic- 
tionaries. (See the hiturnluru iiutit/jiissi- 
ma, of Olaf Worm, a Date.- (Copenhagen, 
1U51), and others.) 'Flic Danish is the only 


Teutonic language which I ms a real pas 
sive voice. In regard to prose, the Danish 
language has Ix-eu highly enriched h> 
Hoi berg (q. v.}, who, in one view, may 
justly lie called the father of modern Da 
nish literature, having applied it to many 
hranches’of literature, and particularly ti> 
the drama. Much has been done tbr'riie 
improvement, of the ptihlie taste by J. 
Wielandt (tlieil 17510), J. Sell. Sneedorf 
(died 17H1), in their journals, and by J. 
Baden (died 1801), who paid partieulat 
attention to tin* purity of the language, 
and discharged with success the oilice of 
a critic. Literary insritutioiis were, more 
over, estfihlislied and supported by Kred- 
r eric V. and Christiim VII, which great!', 
promoted the native literature of the conn 
try. T. Rothe. P. F. Sulim (a Danish 
historian, who died in I7!HM, an excellent 
pros,- w riter still living, Cnud l.yne Rah- 
I leek (proii-ssur. and knight of the ordei 
of the Danchrog, who pufilished varioe.- 
litcrurv works. 1785—03, in tluve parts, 
consisting of dramatic works and narra¬ 
tives, and who exerted no small intluene.' 
upon the Danish national taste, as editor 
of the Northern Minerva and Dniit-1: 
Spectator). J. Cli. Rastholio, Birkner. Has 
mils, N\ erup, Anders Gaml«irg, Frederic 
Milliter, and Baggeseli, have well iiitutiie.l 
claims to the reputation of clear, strong, 
and .agreeable writers. In practical sci¬ 
ence and natural philosophy, the Dtiuc- 
Imve distinguished themselves most. \V« 
must not omit the renowned astronomei, 
Tycho di* Brahe (see Tjjihi,), and th<- 
mincralogist, Olaf Worm, who diial in 
1(55-1. Much has been done tor the ran-' 
ofedueatioii in Denmark, in modern times, 
by the esUihlishment of schools, uiiivor-i- 
tios and literary societies. There are i»!-•» 
institutions for instruction in gymnas'ii 
exercises, such as swimming, tor instance, 
well worthy of general imitation, Gn>:: 
raphy and practical astronomy are imdi •• 
great obligations to Thomas Bngge (q. \. 
who was invited to Paris in 17K8, In the 
FYcneli directory, to take jmrt ill the <•-- 
tablishment of the new system of weight- 
and measures. Many learned men, whom,„ 
he drew lhini ohseurity, have contributed 
q> give value to the Transactions of the 
scientific society at Copenhagen (now 
amounting to 24 vols.: the latest series 
is called Del Kotigrtigr Dun she Vidcns~- 
SrlskubiT Skrijh-r). The late convulsed 
state of Europe excited in Denmark 
much attention to the military art, and 
all the foreign improvements were adopt¬ 
ed. Denmark hits always been more die 
tingnished for its naval than its laud 

I 
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forces. The Danish admiralty deserves 
the general gratitude for th<- publication of 
the charts prepared under the direction of 
Paul de Ldwendrn, and greatly increased in 
value by learned illustrations. Further im¬ 
provements were made in this department 
by U. S. ltosemvinge, who died in 1H £ >0. 
The numerous editions of Lous’s uaulieal 
works, among a people who despise all 
theory, if it cannot Is; redutftd to practice, 
bear witness to their practical excellence. 
The investigation of the antiquities of the 
country hits received much attention from 
the following seholars, some of whom tire 
still living :—Viborg, JV. E. I’, flrmidn itr, 
Sundnig, Thorkelin, Thorltieins, Nyernp 
and Ithaheek. The two hi—I published, 
Contributions to the History of Danish 
Poetry (< 'bpenlingrn, 1800-—8 in I vols.), 
and, with Ahrahamson, the < "olleetion of 
Poems of the Middle Ages. '1'lie poetry 
of tiie. Danes, in modern times, has been 
splendid. It licgan w ith religions pieces 
and national songs, of which the Danes 
have a great number, and may be consid¬ 
ered as Inn ingcommenced with Andr.f 'fir. 
\lTchoe. w ho died ill ll ; .'17.' The Hrrih n) 
cron of Arrelme is extremely lii-.n y. Amir. 
Hording (died l(!77) took < >pir/ tor his 
pattern. I’belie vigor. Iimvncr, is want- 
mg in him and in his .successors, ,l< 11 s 
Slrno Schc-lcdt (died If,!),"}, Paul I’elter- 
sen, the Jioel of the people, \\ iilium licit, 
who llourished about 1709, Nicholas Kingo 
(died 170.'?. while bishop), who eelebrati il 
the iurhiei emcnls of the Danish kings m 
:i heroic jio< ni, anil tfeorge l.orterap (died 
I?'}*!). .Much improvement was intro¬ 
duced, about the middle of the l.-'ih cen¬ 
tury, by the ardent eutlntsiasm of Louis 
llolherg, a Norwegian. He desertcs to 
he particularly mentioned here, as an 
original comic and satirical poet. (For 
a liirthci account of his works, s< e ff-,1- 
/«rg\) Tlie society estahlished in 17,V\ for 
the advancement of the line arts, and the 
improvement of taste, brought into notice 
the works of men of talents, among whom 
the original Ch. 1$. Tullin (who died ju 
17(.;ri) was most distingiiisheil. In the 
second half of the l'8th century, a warm 
literary controversy cot nine need, and many 
estimable poets, including several Norwe¬ 
gians, made successful nllrmptsV'm various 
departments of literature. Even at pres¬ 
ent, however, they are much given to the 
imitation of foreign models. Among late 
poets most distinguished, are the tragedian 
and lyric poet, John Ewald (q. v.). N. 
Weyer (1788, a poet of much talent; he 
is tin; author of Port, Torsos:, Copenha¬ 
gen, 1789), tin* lyric poet and dramatist. 


* 

Rahheelf, the satirical and comic poets, 
(Juldherg, John. Iferm. Weasel (died 178b), 
the next comic writer after llollx-rg, and 
famous for his epinedy, Lover without 
Stockings, and many comic poems. Kah- 
heck published the 4lh edition of his po¬ 
ems in ISI7. Other distinguished poets 
are p. A. Heiberg, Eli. de Falsen (died 
ISOS), • .c Uric and dramatic. Brim. Th. 
Thaarup (q. v.), who wrote much for the 
stage, J. C. Tode, Ch. LovinuS, Sander, 
Primp tlie successful poet of the people, 
Fritmnn, Rein-Storm (the ];ist are Nor¬ 
wegians), a fetnal' 1 writer uaiped Brim 
(q. v.). who lias written spirited poetry in 
the Cenuaii language. Jens Baggesen 
(i|. v.}, a Uric poet, full of animation and 
strength, though at times hca\v, and 
Oeldensehlager. (ij. v.; His he-t pieces, 
are Union Jnrl , Plonotokr. . h; l inn! Ji’n!- 
intric, Corn ggio. . Ihi-Min, Tin Sinpfnril's 
Hoi/. The last mention! d poe's to be 
uumliereil, al-o, among <fcnuoti authors, :u> 
they all write in that language like'vist*. 
H. S. Tngemann iq. v.) now shares the 
public lav nr with ( l.lilelisf Itieger. < >!'late 
years, tnueli tut'been tran-ian-d from the 
Herman. \n epic poen., eai!e,l t|.< Deltv-. 
eranee of Israel, in 18 cantos, by J >f. 
Her/, which obtained tie- |>:i/e of the 
society nf line arts, notwithstanding this 
honor, seems to lia\e met bn; a eol.i re¬ 
ception from tl.e public. Cojw ibagcn 
could probably boa.-t of til. \ fu;ijj>i ~t au- 
tbores- in Europe. \ irghie <'hri't. Lund, 
at the age of only ten years, puLli-hed, in 
I ■'‘JO, a piece called Two tor One, and 
subsequently a small dramatic piece, The 
fafhlos.s Maid discovered. The irritability 
• >t‘ poets is imwhere more striking tnan in 
Denmark, where they are constantly quar¬ 
relling. This |u)leinieal spirit is very 
strong m ,\. F. Sev. (inintvig, by whom 
two quarto volumes of the Chronicle* ( q 
Denmark, by Saxo t Jramuiaticus. have 
been translated into Danish A'npfiihugia, 
ISIS-■-19), and given to the public. 

r l1io musical productions of Denmark 
lane been interior in richness audab.ni- 
dance to the literary. Tltorwaldseu , q 
has roust'd tlie ambition of his ronmrv to 
aspire to excel in (he line art-. I'nder In¬ 
direction, many promising Dani-h youth, 
as. lor in- ate'e, Freund, have been and up- 
still iveeiv mg instruction, l.abde lias pub 
lished sketches of the works of Tiior- 
Waldsen, with poetical c\:>l.inal;on' bv 
Oehlenschl ager. lllteilectuai aeti> ■> Is 

kept up, in Denmark, by many excellent 
f»'rii»dicals. There are many w < ll-ordered 
literary societies: and lately the study oJ 
the Scandinavian language an'iqmties 
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has grown so fashionable, that a Scantli-. 
navian literary society was instituted at 
the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury. The Transact jpi is of this society 
amount already to 1(5 vols. (Copenhagen, 
1819), and contain a variety ot excellent 
treatises. The Aniae-Magnainn cotumis-. 
stoii, ami the royal society for the pre¬ 
servation of antiquities, protect the mon¬ 
uments of antiquity that Itelong to the 
country : and the promotion of mental 
cultivation is intrusted to die northern 
society of science, the society for the 
encouragement of the fine arts and of 
taste, tiie society of medicine and rural 
economy. All these attempts of the Da¬ 
nish literati have been encouraged by the 
government. The measurement of a de¬ 
gree from I.auenburgh to Seagen has 
been continued without intermission, un¬ 
der the direction of protvs-or Schumacher. 
It is conducted on strictly scientific prin¬ 
ciples. and the instruments are excellent, 
made by Reichenhacli, ami furnished by 
the government. < This measurement will 
perhaps determine, at last, whether confi¬ 
dence ought tube placed in the Fn noli 
surveyors, or the English under Madge, 
or in neither of them. The government 
assist in the publication of main excellent 
works, because the Danish public is so 
small that they would not pay the ex¬ 
pense of printing them. In this way the 
Horn Dnnxrct. for example, is published; 
al.-o Thorlaeius and Werlnuf's eililiotis of 
the Norwegian History of Jriiorm Sturl.-- 
stni, and the haw of Lagaltoter (iulething, 
by king Magnus. The inquiries into the 
origin ol" the northern languages, which 
Kask iq. v.!, it is well known, has sought 
for on Caucasus itself were encouraged by 
the govi-niment. wiih-h also promoted the 
publication of N’yemp's (.'nlnl. Lihninnn 
Snnuiritnnornm, </nos It' hi. I'nir. Unfito n- 
sis V'l tlclit vil purnrit /////e//(Co¬ 

penhagen, ls‘21 1. The collection of med¬ 
als til Copenhagen received its present 
importiince from the can* of the reigning 
king. The fund art tisns pnblims is ap¬ 
plied to the support of distinguished' young 
men on scieiitilic journeys. In the tear 
1829, Mr. Row ring w as in Copenhagen, 
collecting materials for an English trans¬ 
lation of ancient Danish ballads, alnl the 
most celebrated lyrical pieces of modern 
Danish poets. 

Dennf.r, Baltlniser, :i eelebratcil portrait 
painter, was born at Hamburg in lfiKj, 
and <lied at Rostock in 1719. He was 
especially distinguished Ibr the remarka¬ 
ble exactness of his execution, or rather 
the almost microscopic accuracy of his 
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■paintings. He learned to draw at Altotin, 
$nd to paint in oil at Dantzie, and after 
wards travelled. All die northern princes 
invited him to their courts to paint their 
>ortrails. The empfcror Charles VI paid 
»im 4700 florins for I^ie head of an aged 
woman. It is now in the imperial gallery 
at Vienna. Dernier likewise painted the 
head of mi old man for the same prince, a 
jientlant of tfte former, which is also a 
masterpiece. There are some lieuutifu! 
portraits painted by him in Mtinich. 

Df.nnkr, John Christian, invented the 
clarinet.- die was horn at l.cipsic in 
ltioo, and went to Nuremberg with bis 
parents in his eighth year, where he was 
employed in making wind instruments, 
especially flutes. He died in 1707. 

Dennkwitz ; a small town in the march 
of Rrandcnbiirg. tuitions for the battle be¬ 
tween the French and Prussians, Hcpt. <i. 
1819, the former commanded by Ney 
(under whom were Oudinot, Bertrand. 
IlegniiT and Arrighi). the latter by Tau- 
en/ien ;utd Riilow. 10,000 Prussians 
maintained tlu-ir ground for several hours 
against 80,000 French : and, on the arrival 
of the Riissii.n and Swedish battalions, 
v ictory declared in fin or of di" nll'o... 
who, after the Russians and Swedes cam- 
up. were far superior in numbers. Ti. • 
French vyerc defeated, and tied.in disor¬ 
der, with their auxiliaries, consisting of ■ 
Itavarians, Wurtemherginns. Saxons ami 
Poles. This battle was a coti.-cqucnec of 
the battle at (iro.-bi’eren. jq. v.) 

Dk.vmf. Joseph, born in Roston. Aug. 
90, I7t>8. was the son of a respectabl- 
merehant. He • arly evineid a derid.i 
fiuidness |i>r polite literature, and entered 
Harvard college in 1787. lie lift 11 •: - 
institution in 1790, and entered the office 
ot’ a lawyer .at t ’harle.-ton. N. If. At (is • 
expiration of three years, lie made a sii<- 
eessful if htil at the iiar. From (’iinrl- - 
ton he soon removed to Walpole, where 
he opened an office, hut gained very lit*!.’ 
business, owing to bis literary taste at;d 
irregular habits. For four months, lie 
otlieialed as reader of prayer- fur an 
Episcopalian congregation at t 'liiremotii. ( 
Tn the spring of 1 /95, he endeavored to 
establish, at Roston, a weekly paper under 
the titl(> of 77/< Tahiti. This, however, 
survived but a short time. Not long after, 
lie returned to Walpole, to act its editor 
of the Farmer's Museum, a journal in 
which lie published a series of essays, 
with the signature of Tin Lay Lrcnrha. 
In T7!>9, lie went to Philadelphia, in con¬ 
sequence of'being appointed a clerk in the 
office of the secretary of state. On the 
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dismissal of his patron, Mr. Pickering, he, 
left tlic department, arid engaged in the 
conduct of a literary journal, the Port 
Folio, for which his name and talents 
acquired considerable jiatronnge and ce¬ 
lebrity. His reputation, Ills colloquial 
[lowers, and amiable disposition, attracted 
to him a large, manlier of literary disciples 
and coadjutors. Willi industry and dis¬ 
cretion, he might have gained indepen¬ 
dence and permanent happiness; but he 
was deficient in Itol'Ji qualities,' and grad¬ 
ually destroyed, by bis imprudence, bis 
bodily constitution, as well as all hopes of 
fortune. Jan. 7, If* 12, bo died—a victim 
to anxiety anil complicated disease. .Mr. 
l.>cnnie possessed a brilliant genius, a del-' 
ieatc taste, a beautiful style, a ready pen, 
a rich fund of elegant literature, an exccl- 
lf nt heart, and ;i captivating countenance 
and manner, and, with ti proper exercise 
of industry and judgment, might bate 
acquired a lasting reputation. 

Dknvis, John; an English dramatist 
and critic, lie was the son of a citizen of 
London, where lie was born in lt!57. 
Having completed his -Indies at Fam- 
hridge, lie made tlic f‘"ir of France and 
Italy. and, on his n-unii. devoted liitpsclf 
to literary occupations," living upon bis 
fortune, wliieli bad been left bim by an 
uncle. In MS *7. be produced a comedy, 
entitled Plot and no Plot, which was fol¬ 
lowed by several dramatic pieces and 
poems of little value, lie also became a 
political writer lhr tbe whig party. The 
irritability of bis disposition, heightened, 
probably, by the miprospcrnus stale of ids 
finances, involved him in perpetual broil-, 
and made him a sort of standing jest with 
flic wits of bis time. Having written a 
tragedy entitled Liberty A-sorted. which 
became popular ihiring the war w itli Louis 
XIV. ill consequence of the abuse of the 
French with which it abounded, Dennis 
thought that monarch would never forgive 
the insult: when, therefore, l lit' treaty of 
I'trecht was ahout to be concluded, lie 
entreated the duke of .Marlborough to 
stive him from being delivered up to the 
French government, as a state criminal. 
The duke told him that lie thought be 
‘might make himself easy ; for though he 
had, he conceived, done, as much harm fo 
the French as Mr. Dennis, he had not 
thought it necessary t.o seek for personal 
indemnity. When his Appius and Vir¬ 
ginia was performed, he introduced u new 
method of imitating thunder, said to In¬ 
still used at tile theatre. 'Pile tragedy was 
soon set aside; but. some time after, Dennis, 
being present at the representation of Mae-. 


both, perceived that his new invention had 
been adopted; on which he exclaimed, 
“ SVleatli! how tliese rascals use tne; 
thpy will, not let ftiy play run, yet they 
steal rny thunder.” He wrote some severe 
strictures on Addison’s .Cato and Pope’s 
llape of the Lock. Pope, in return, gave 
him a place in the Dunciad, and, in con- 
junetion with Bvyift, produced a sarcastic 
tract, entitleil A Narrative of the deplora¬ 
ble Frenzy of Mr. Joint Dennis. After 
lie laid dissipated his fortune, the (hike of 

Marlborough procured him the place of 

land waiter at the custom-house. This 
he disposed of, reserving only a temporary 
annuity ; and in his old age, his necessities 
were relieved by a benefit at the Hay- 
market theatre, to wliieli bis Former an¬ 
tagonist, Pope, contributed a prologue. 
He died soon alter, January <>, 173-1. 

lit’.viw, Dominique Vivant, baron de, 
was born Fi ji. 1, 1717. at Flialons-sur- 
fradne, of a noble family. He was des¬ 
tined to study law at Paris, where be ivtis 
favorably received in society; and his talent 
and inclination led him to devote himself 
to the arts. \ comedy which lie wrote, 
called the (lofuf lAttlicr . gained him the 
favor of the ladies. Ilis tuuiahic manners 
made him a favorite of Louis XV, who 
'appointed him g< ntUhommc ordinaire about, 
bis person. He was afterwards attached 
to an cmhas-y at St. I'etersburg, where 
t 'atliariiie, however, observi'd him with a 
jealoit--eye. SubsequentK be vvasintrust- 
ed with a diplomatic mission to Switzer¬ 
land. t >n this neca-ion. lie drew Voltaire's 
likeness (engraved bv St. .\nbin), and the 
well known picture L? joiner tir-Ktr- 
lie then occupied, during seven 
.tears, a place in the French cmU-issy at 
Naples. | [is residence in this city, and 
repeated visits to Sicily and .Malta, gave 
him an opportunity of exercising' his talent 
ti>r drawing and engraviug, Denon bad 
the [iriueipal direction of the artists en¬ 
gaged in preparing the nhbe St. Noil's 
foi/iigi piflun si/Ur (ft .\'nphs it dr Sirilt . 
and tin? text was chiefly taken from his 
journal. This elegant w.ork apjieured at 
Paris, in 17SS. The remainder of DenonV 
journal, l-elating to Sicily and Malta, ap¬ 
peared separately, in I7SS. His career at 
Naples was interrupted by tbe death of 
the minister Verge lines, iiis patron, or. 
according to some, liy the displeasure of 
the queeri, Maria Faroline. 11m still his 
love for the study of the great tnasti rs de¬ 
tailed him in Italy. He resided at Venice 
during several years, where he shone in 
the circles of the countess Alhrizzi. who 
was distinguished tor her amiable and in- 
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telligent character, and loved to be sur¬ 
rounded by men of talent. 1 tenon Was 
not forgotten in her llittratti, when' she 
bestows the greatest praise on his rliarae- 
ter, his passion for the arts, his cheerful¬ 
ness ami amiable disposition, and excuses 
the raillery with which lie attacked the 
foibles of otliers. The observation and 
< cstruinr, to which the revolution subjected 
Frenehtuen in foreign countries, compelled 
hint to .leave Venice. Altera short stay ill 
Florence a>td Switzerland, he was obliged 
to return to France during the nygu of 
’error: but he made himself agreeable to 
Robespierre, mul was, in eonseipieuee, sub¬ 
sequently accused of dev mien, at that time, 
to Jacobin principles. During this |>eriod. 
he exercised himself in engraving. At 
List, he became acquainted with Honapnrtc, 
and immediately muled himself w ith him. 
He accompanied the general in’his cam¬ 
paigns to Italy and Egypt, and Desaix to 
i pper Egypt. The work which was. the 
result of this journey, was an addition to 
Denon’s lame, particularly tin 1 engravings 
which ortiament it (Paris, 1KI2, 2 vols. 
fid., mul JJ vols. 12mo., w itliout engravings). 
Denon, in this, 1ms shown himself a v cry 
able artist. Nature, animate and uiani- 
inate, the inonmnents of eeutttries, and 
the Arabian flying through tin* Desert, are 
A-prcsented with great tidelily. When he 
returned to Paris with Bonaparte, he was 
appointed general director of the muse¬ 
ums, and ail the works of ail executed in 
honor of the French successes -monu¬ 
ments, coins, tin* erection of the triumphal 
pillar in the Place dc Vendume, X c. lie 
accompanied Napoleon in alt his cam¬ 
paigns, and employed hhnself in draw¬ 
ing. and in selecting those mantelpieces 
.n tiie conquered countries, which m re 
taken to Paris as trophies. In 1 s 1 e, he 
•Van compelled, to witness the lestoratimi 
ot the —poiJn. Aller the abdication of 
the emperor, he retained his office, hut 
was deprived <>l‘it in IcHo. in consequence 
of having joined Napoleon on his return 
from Elba. lb* retained, howevi r, his 
place in tin* io-tinite. From that linn* 
he lived retired, and tin* preparation of 
engravings and lithograph- of hi- splendid 
collection of works of art, firmed the 
occupation of his la-t ye:ii f *„ lie died at 
.Paris, April, 2s‘, 1 sir,. His niind was 
active to the last. Denon much resembled 
Voltaire in hl« old age. In lr*2«i appeared 
at Paris the Inscription dt» (tbjil s il'.'lrl 
(omposant le Cabinet ilr fmAf.tr liar, l'. 
Denon, in >i vols. (Afonuiniim <mt'ujnis, 
tableaux fl vntamprs). The cabinet was 
sokl by auction. 


Density, strictly speaking, denotes vi¬ 
cinity or closeness of particles: httt in 
mechanical science, it is used as a term of 
cotujmrisoti, expressing the proportion of 
the number of equal molcc tiler, or the 
quantity of'matter in one body to the 
number of equal molcmlrr in ihe same 
hulk of another body.' Density, therefore, 
is directly as pte quantity of matter, and 
inversely as tin* ningnitnde of the hotly. 
Since it may he shown experimentally, 
that the quantities of matter, or the masses 
in diflcrcM bodies, an.* proportional to 
their'weight ; of consequence, the density 
ol‘any hotly is directly as its weight, and 
inversely ns its magnitude ; or the inverse 
ratio of the magnitudes of ivo bodies, 
having experimentally equal weight (in 
the same place), emistitulf'S tin: ratio of 
their densities. No hotly is absolutely or 
perfectly lull of matter, so as to have no 
vacuity or interstices: on the contrary, it 
is the opinion of Newton, that even the 
densest iHitlies, as gold. \ c„ contain hut a 
small portion of matter, and a great por¬ 
tion of vacuity : er that they contain a 
great deal more pores or empty space 
than real -uh-tanee. 

Dkvsitv oi* Tilt: Evicrn. Tliedetermi- 
tmtioii ot'tlie density of’the earth, as com¬ 
pared with that of water, or .any other 
known body, is a subject which has ex¬ 
cited considerable interest amongst modern 
mathematicians; and nothing can, at first 
sight, seem more beyond the reach of hu¬ 
man science, than the due solution of this 
problem; yet this has been determined, 
and on such principles, that, if it be not 
correctly true, it is probably an extremely 
near approximation. The iirst idea of 
determining lie- density of the earth was 
suggested by M. Botiguer, in consequence 
of’ the attraction of Chimborazo, which 
atlectcd his plumb-line while engaged 
with Condamine in measuring a degree 
of the meridian, near Quito, in Fern. 
This led to tint experiments mi tin* moun¬ 
tain riehchallieii, in ,Scotland, which were 
carried mi under the. direction of doctor 
.Maskelync, and allcrvvanls submitted to 
calculation by doctor Hutton, who deter-, 
mined the density of the earth to be to that 
ot’ water as 14 to I. .Him, in consequence 
of the specific, gravity of the mountain 
being assumed rather less than i; ought to 
have been, the above result is less than 
the true density, as litis since Im-op sliovvii 
by doctor lluttou and professor l’lay'fuir, 
the former of whom makes it, in his cor¬ 
rected paper, ns 111) to 20, or nearly as 5 to I. 
The same problem lifts been attempted 
on simiktr principles, hut in a totally dif- 
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fcraut manner, l>y the late Mr. Cavendish, 
who found the derlsity of the earth to he 
to that of water, as 5.4H to 1. Taking a 
mean of all tliese, wo have tins density ot 
the earth to that of water, as 5.21 to 1, 
and which, as we before olsserved, is 
probably an extremely near appro vj- 
ination. 

Df.ivtikrick ; a propanitjpn for clean¬ 
ing the teeth, of which there are various 
kinds: generally, however, they are. made 
of earthy substances mixed with alum. 
Those, formed of acids are \ery pernicious. 

Deodam) (Deo dnndum ); a thing to 
l>e given or dedicated to (loti. I’ersmis 
who have attended trials for homicide 
will have observed that the indictment, in 
setting forth the manner ol' the death, 
alleges -.it to have lieen oi-easioneil by a 
blow with a certain weapon, iVe., “of the 
value of,” &.c. This allegation of the 
value of the, thing vvhicji caused tin; 
death, arose from the English law of </e<>- 
ilttmls. It is provided in the Mosaical 
law, (thud. xxi. 2-'), that “ If an ox gore 
a man, that he die, the. ox shall he stoned, 
and his flesh shall not he eaten.*’ So, by 
the law of Athens, whatever was the cause 
of a mail's death, hy tailing upon him, was 
destroyed, or east out of the territory of the 
republic. .This, savs Mr. Christian, in his 
notes upon IllaeUs!.•tie's Commentaries, 
was one of Draco's laws; and perhaps vve 
may think the judgment that a statue 
should he. thrown into the sea for having 
fallen upon a man, less absurd, when we 
reflect that there is sound policy in teach¬ 
ing the mind to contemplate with horror 
the privation of' human life, and that 
fhiniliarity even with an insensible object, 
which has been the occasion of death, 
may lessen that sentiment. This reflec¬ 
tion, suggested by Mr. Christian in refer¬ 
ence to llie Athenian’ law, does not seem 
to he the motive lor the rule of the com¬ 
mon law of England, that, whatever 
chattel muses the death of a person, 
shall he forfeited, it is an ancient doe- 
trine mentioned by liraetmi (Omnia i/utv. 
moreni ad mortem aunt Deo dunila. I. 3. 
f. 5.). and its origin is*atirihiitcd to the 
• notion, that where a man was sud¬ 
denly cut off iu his sins, ’expiation ought 
'’to he made for the belief t of his soul; 
and, accordingly, the chattel, which 
occasioned his death, should he for¬ 
feited to the king, to he devoted by 
him to pious uses. The statute of I Ed¬ 
ward 1, st. 2, relating to coroners, pro¬ 
vides that “horses, boats, carts, mills, 
&c., whereby any tire slain, that properly 
are called dcodiuuls, shall he valued and 
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delivered unto tins towns,” which there¬ 
upon became answerable to the king for 
their value ; in whose behalf the sheriff 
might levy the amount upon the inhabit¬ 
ants of the town. Accordingly, in all 
indictments for homicide, in England, the 
grand jury specify the instrument that 
immediately caused the death, and its 
value, that the king may claim the deo¬ 
dand ; ibr it is no deodand unless it is 
so f ut a I hy the jury, and hence the 
prarm-e of finding the instrument and 
its valye, in indictments in the United 
Stales, or at least, in some of them, al¬ 
though they have, no deodands. Though 
these forfeitures were originally incur¬ 
red to the king, yet lie might grant 
them away to the lord of the manor or 
territory upon which the death happen¬ 
ed, as lie was accustomed to grant the 
right of waits and wrecks. The deo¬ 
dands have been generally so granted; 
and these grants may probably he the 
reason that this ancient singularity has so 
long remained a part of the English law; 
fiir the right to the lbrlciture has thus l»;- 
como a subject of priv ate property, and so 
not liable to ho impaired hy the legislature 
without compensation to the parties inter¬ 
ested. The o!i[ hooks contain a good ileal 
of ipiamr and curious law on this subject. 
It will be observed, that no distinetion is 
made, whether the. death is felonious, ex¬ 
cusable, justifiable. or purely accidental, 
or whether die instr ument, by which it is 
occasioned, belongs to fin* person commit¬ 
ting the homicide or to .mother; lor, says 
the Doctor and Student, if a man kills 
another with my sword, still the sword is 
forfeited; luit if a person he killed hy 
falling from a thing standing still, as a 
earl, it is not forfeited 5 if, on the contrary, 
a horse, ox, or other animal kill a person 
by its own motion, by running over him 
or otherwise, it is a deodand. It is said, 
however, that if the instrument of the 
deatli is standing still,only the pari which 
immediately oeeasioned the death is for¬ 
feited; as, if 0110 attempts to climb up the 
wheel of a carr that is standing still, and 
falls, and is iherehy killed, only the wheel 
is forfeited ; hut if it he in motion, the 
entire eart is a deodand. Onh chattel* 1 
are forfeited ; mi) thing attached to the 
freehold,fas the wheel ot’ a mill, or a lu ll 
hanging in a steeple, is not so; and no 
deodand occurs, unless the death happens 
within a \ ear and a day after the accident. 
A s:^le of the article does not exempt it 
from forfeiture : as if a horse strikes a 
man, and is afterwards sold, mu! the man 
dies within the year and day, the horse 
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is forfeited. It is not surprisin'; that so 
whimsical a law should he very negligently 
executed; the juries are very apt to miti¬ 
gate the forfeitures by* finding that only 
some trivial thing, or only a part of an 
entire thing, was the occasion of the death ; 
and the court has generally refused to 
interfere in behalf of the lord of the fran¬ 
chise, to assist him in enforcing his claim 
to they,whole article. There are no deo- 
duuds on the high seas, though it has 
been said, that, ifa man tall o\ erboardyrom 
a vessel in a fresh water river, ijiul is 
drowned, the vessi-l and cargo are strictly 
a deodand : and the above statute ot* Ed¬ 
ward I, we observe, mentions boats as one. 
speeies of deodand. Hut in this ease the 
jury would probably find the death to 
have been occasioned hy the winds or the. 
water, and would hnv<-a precedent suffi¬ 
ciently analogous; for the books maintain 
that ifa man, riding over a river, is thrown 
oll’his horse hy the violence of the water, 
anil drowned, the hoi.-e is not a deodand, 
for the death was occasioned by the cur¬ 
rent. 

IVEon (the chevalier). Eon de ISeait- 
inont, Ohnrles (leneviovo Eouise Auguste 
Andre Timothee d’, eipierry to Louis XV, 
chevalier, doetor of law, parliiuiicutary 
advocate, military otlieer, royal censor, di¬ 
plomatist, vV.e., known until 177? hy the 
name of the rhrvtilit r tl' lion, was horn at 
Tonnerre, in 17MH. llis brilliant qualities 
enabled him to act a conspicuous part in 
the world, lie gained a greater notoriety 
hy the mystery long kept up in regard to 
his sex. While an advocate, he studied, 
in his leisure hours, polities and belles- 
lettres, and wrote an Hssui liixlorii/uf, sur 
Its tUfft n nli s Nitmitioiui <h hi b'rnnn, pur 
tbippurt mi.r Finanrrs, fidloweil by two 
volumes,entitled ('onsitlrnih'uns polith/urs 
sur !\]ilminislrufion tits Pniplts awlt ns it 
mOihrius. To these works he owed the 
honor of being proposed, by the prince of 
Conti, minister of Louis XV", as envoy on 
a difficult mission to the Itussian court. 

;re his insinuating mariners gained him 
the favor of the empress Elizabeth, and 
for five years he was the medium of a 
secret correspondence between her and the 
king ot France, In consequence of his 
services? at this court, he was made succes¬ 
sively lieutenant and captain of dragoons, 
mid received a pension of 11100 livres. 
ife returned to Franco in 175*, and sub¬ 
sequently distinguished himself in the 
military service. Aller the eoneluMoy of 

I ieace, lie went to.lxmdon its secretary of 
ugation, under the duke of Nivernois, mid 
obtained possession of some important pa¬ 


pers. On the return of the duke, be re¬ 
mained as resident, anduflorwards as min¬ 
ister plenipotentiary in I,olid on. Every 

thing seemed to favor him, when secret 
intrigues suddenly disappointed his iiiir 
prospects. France had concluded a dis¬ 
advantageous peace with England, and 
the negotiators of it were fearful of having 
their conduct, exposed. The chevalier 
was the confidant of Louis XV, and might 
make the dreaded disclosures. This was 
reason enough for mining him. He was 
dismissed fur nit his employment, and lived 
14 years at Loudon, in a kind of banish¬ 
ment. Though the king had consented 
to his disgrace, he assigned him a pen- 
Vion of PJUO livres. 0’Eon still remained 
true to liis native limd, and rejected several 
oflers of the* English court. The king 
heard of his conduct, and wished to re¬ 
store him, hut the chevalier insisted on 
having his innocence publicly acknowl¬ 
edged, before acceptin'; any liivors. In 
the m“an time, Louis XV died. During 
the residence of D’Eon in England, sus¬ 
picions arose as to his sex, which led to 
several extraordinary wagers. In July. 
1777, a curious trial took place before 
lord chief-justice Mansfield, on an action 
brought against Mr. Jaques, a broker, 
who had received several premiums of 15 
guineas, to return 100, whenever it should 
he proved that, the chevalier "as a woman. 
M. Louis Logonx and ill. de Morainic, on 
the trial, deposed to this as a tart, which 
was supposed to ho so well established, 
that the deleiidaiit’s counsel pleaded that 
the plaintiff, at the time of laying the 
wager, knew that the court of France, 
relative to the grant of a pension, had 
treated with D’F.on as a woman; and 
tlfenee interred that tin 1 wager was unfiiir. 
This objection was not held good, and 
Hayes, the plaintiff obtained a verdict. 
It was, however, afterwards set aside, on 
the ground of the illegality of the wager. 
Aller the decision of this cause, IVEon 
put on female attire, and continued to 
wear it till his death. In 1777, he returned 
to France, arid made his appearance at 
Versailles, where jhe minister honorably, 
received him, hut oil condition that he 
should wear in future the female dress. 
D’Eon, however, went to Tomicrre, with¬ 
out observing the command, and did not 
apjiear as hi rhcvalurr d'Hon till his second 
.return to Paris. His change of dress 
drew him into a quarrel at the opera, and, 
for fiiar of the consequences, lie was sent 
to Dijon, where he was treated with re¬ 
spect. In 178fl, he went to London. 
Meanwhile the French revolution broke 
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'out, and deprived hint of his pensions; 
upon which he returned to franco, oilcred 
liis services to the national assembly in 
1792, was rejected, went hack to England, 
and was puv, ns an absentee, on the emi¬ 
grant list. From this time misfortunes 
crowded ujwui him. He Jived in great 
poverty, and attempted to support himself 
by giving lessons in fencing, hut Hviis not 
very successful, and depended in a great, 
measure for subsistence oh the aid odds 
friends. Among these was Elisec, first 
surgeon of Louis XVIII, win* aided him 
till his death in London, in IH10, and 
attended tin* dissection of his body. The 
account of this witness, with other unde¬ 
niable evidence, leaves it beyond doubt, 
that JVEon was of the male sex. What, 
political reasons could have induced a 
soldier and a knight of St. Louis to assume 
letnale attire, is not known. In 1775 ap¬ 
peared the Idijisir.t (In C/tt cttUrr l)’Hon, ill 
14 void. 8v<>. f.'Espion Chinois, 0 vols. 
]2)iio., has also been ascribed to him. 

Dee ah rMKNT ; the distribution of a thing 
into several parts; thus, in France, /«’ 
dcfiartcment tits failles , ties i/iuirtiirs. &e.; 
that is, a distribution ofthr public taxes, or 
an allotment of quarters to lliesoldieiy, \e. 
lienee it is used, secondly, to denote n dis¬ 
tribution of employments, and especially 


the divisions of the ministry. Finally, it 
is apjdied to territorial divisions. In this 
sense, it litis become important in modern. 
statistics. At the 'time of the French revo¬ 
lution, when the former division of the 
kingdom into provinces was abolished, 
and succeeded by n division of it into de¬ 
partments, this division was determined 
partly by the numher of inhabitants, partly 
by extent of territory, and partly by the 
nni'.imt of direct taxes. A decree for this 
purpose was adopted November 4th, 1789, 
by tly* constituent assembly; and the ablie 
Sie\ c>s drew up the plan, intended to ex¬ 
tinguish the old spirit of hatred among the 
provinces. The whole kingdom was at 
first divided into 89 departments, which 
were subsequently increased, by die grad¬ 
ual extension of the. empire, to 190, and 
were reduced by the peace of 1814 to 88. 
(See Pnjcrhiralc, and France.) Each 
department is subdivided into cantons, 
and these again into communes. This 
division of territory has been adopted ill 
the state? of Havana, Wiirtemherg, Ea- 
den and others. The representatives in 
the French ehamhers are elected hy the 
departments. The following list contains 
the names of all the departments, and the 
provinces to which they formerly be¬ 
longed :— 


Region rlu Nurd. 


Ancient Provinces. 

l JrimrlTK'rit.'.. 

t.i.-j 

Pop. *). 1. 

Flanders. 

Nord. 

902,018 

9,208 

Artois. 

Pas-de-Calais. . . . 

012.909 

1.978 

Picardy. 

Somme. 

520,282 

1,097 


rSeine-Inferieure.. . 

l 188,2! *5 

2,197 


Eure. 

121,<it *5 

1,405 

•'Normandy. . . . 

Calvados. 

500.951; 

1,770 

Manehe. 

011.200 

1,808 


On ic. 

4:11,979 

1,901 


r Seine. 

l,oi:i,:i7;i 

40,002 


Seine-et-Oise. . . . 

110,871. 

1,5.30 

Ile-de-France. . . • 

Soino-ot-Marne. . . 

918,209 

1,000 


Oise. 

.185.124 

•1,200 


Aisue. 

489,500 

1,905 


f Ardennes. 

281,021 

1,005 

Champagne. - 

Marne. 

Aube. 

925,0-45 

241,702 

70ti 
805 ■ 

, 

1 laute-Marne. . . . 

244,82:1 

7iM 


f Meuse. 

300,339 

975 

Lorraine.• 

Moselle. 

Meurthc. 

409,155 

469,098 

1,410 

1,507 


Vosges.. 

379,899 

1,287 


Chief Pinas. 

Lille. 

A rras. 

Amiens. 

Rouen. 

1’iVreux. 

Caen. 

Saint-Lb. 

Alencon. 

Paris. 

Versailles. 

Mehm. 

Ileauvais. 

Laon. 

Mc/.icres. 

Chalons-sur-Mome, 

Troyes, 

Chaumont. 

Har-Ie-Duc. 

Met/.. 

Nancy. 

Kpinal. 
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Jtedent Province*. 

Orleannais.. . . . 
Touraine. 

4 

Berry. 

Nivemais. 

Jtourhonnais.. . . 
Marche. 

Limousin. 

Auvergue. 

Maine. 

Anjou. 

Bretagne. 

Poitou. 

Aiinif).—Saintongt 
et Angoumois. 

■Alsace. 

Franchc-Cointe.. 

Bourgogne } 
{Burgundy) £ 

Lyonnais. 

» 

i 

Languedoc. . . . 


bfePARTMENT. 

> - . , # ’ 

Region du Centre. 


Departments. 

Total Fop. 

Pep. sq. 1. 

Chief Places. 

f LiSiret.. 

304,328 

88) 

Orleans. 

< Eure-et-Loir..... 

277,782 

904 

Chartres. 

[ Loir-et-Cher. .... 

2510,666 

688 

Illois. 

| Indre-et-Loire.. . . 

290,160 

892 . 

. Tours. 

5 lndre,. 

237,628 

644 

Chuteanroux. 

I Cher..; . 

248,589 

dud 

Bourges. 

Nievre. 

271,777 

730 

Nevers. 

AHier.. 

285,5102 

764 

Mnidins. 

Crouse. . . . ,J. . 

252,932 

♦ 848 

Clue ret. 

S Hautc-Vienne. . . . 

. 276,351 

976 

Limoges. 

J Corri'ze. 

284,882 

961 

Tulle. 

S Puy-de-Dome. , . . 

• 5tUi,573 

i,:i;ri 

Clermont-Ferrand. 

J Cantal.. 

2t >2,0151 

1,027 

Aurillac. 

Region 

dr C Ouest. 



J Snrthe. 

116,519 

1,5173 

Le Mans. 

( Mavenne. 

5151,138 

1,5‘87 

l.aval. 

| Maine-ot-Loire. . . 

158,671 

1,197 

Angers. 

f llle-et-Viluino. . . . 


1,541 

Rennes. 

Cotos-du-Nord.. . . 

581,(81 

1,615 

Hi. Ilrieiie. 

Finister«“.. 

502,851 

1,389 

lluimper. 

Morhilian. 

427,151 

1,201 

\ mines. 

_ Loire-lnferieure, . . 

457,090 

1,193 

Xantes. 

( Vienne. 

2( .7,670 

7511 


< Deny Sevres. 

288,260 

900 

iort. 

[Vendee. 

5122,826 

891 

llourlmu-Vendee. 

$ Clmrente Inferieure. 

421,147 

1,158 

La Hoelielle. 

$ Charentf. 


1,178 

Angoulerne. 

• Region 

dr. 1‘R.it. 


k 

5 Haut-Rliin. 

408,741 

2,043 

Colmar. 

( Bas-Rhin. 

5515,467 

2,2511 

Htrashurg. 

(1 lauto-Haone. 

5127,011 

1,178 

Vesoul. 

Iloutw.. 

251,311 

956 

Bexar icon. 

[jura. 

310,282 

1,146 

Lous-le-Saiilnier. 

( Yoime. 

312,116 

870 

Auxenre. 

i Cote-d'Or.. 

5170,9151 

799 

Dijon. 


515,776 

1,1551 

Miron. 

[Ain. 

341,t!28 

1,260 

Boiirg. 

5 Rhone. 

416,575 

2,8351 

Lyons. 

1 Loire. 

5169,298 

1,112 

Monthri >n. 

Region 

du Sud. 



( Haute-Loire. 

285, (>751 

LI75 

Le Puy. 

Ardor ho. 

5128,119 

1,5168 

Privus. 

Lo/.ere.. 

1518,778 

510 

Monde. 

Card. 

5117,550 

1,198 

N lines. 

IR.rault. 

3519,560 

1,01! 

Montjiellier. 

Tarn.‘ . 

5127,655 

1,170 

Alhy. 

Audit. 

265,991 

828 , 

<5nreussonne. 

Ilawto-(Jaronne. . . 

407,016 

1,312 

Toulouse.' 
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Ancient Provinces. Departments. 

Roussillon.I PyrtnGcB-Orientales. 

Comtc-de-Foix. . | A rh'ge. 

' Dordogne. 

Gironde.. 

l.ot-ct-Claronno . . 

Guicnne-ct-Gas- 'pume-et-Gamnne.! 

co,l y-. A v nylon,. 

Lunges.. 

• Gera. 

_ Uautes-^’yren6cs. . 

B6ar».| Basses-Pyr6n/*cs.. . 

f 1st're.. 

Daupliiny.< Drome. t 

Vllautes-AIjHJH. . . 
Cointat-Venuissin 'i 

et Cciiritut d’A- L Vaticlusc. ...... 

vigiion.J . 

f Basses-Alpes. . . . 

Provence.<{ Boiiches-dii-Rhone. 

^ Var.. 

Corsica.| Corse. 


Total Pap. Pop. aq. t Ciiuf Flaw. 

151,372 688 Perpignan. 

247,932 1,01V Foix. 

464,074 973 P6rigueux. 

538,151 . 978 Bordeaux. 

336,886 1,161 Agen. 

280,515 1,038 Gabors.. 

241,586 1,220 Monhiuban. 

350,014 755 -Khodtjz. 

265,309 553 Mont-de-Marsnn. 

307,601 896 Audi. 

222,059 902 Tiirbes. ■ 

41^469 1,018 Pau. 

525,981 1,160 Grenoble. 

285,791 850 Valence. 

125,329 545 Gap. 

233,048 1,259 Avignon. 

153,063 560 - Digue. 

.‘126,302 1,226 Marseilles. 

311,095 818 Draguignaii. 

185,079 420 Ajaccio. 


1)kpiu,o«istu:atei> Air. (See Oxygen.) 

Deim.ov ; to display, to spread out. A 
column is said to deploy, xvhou tlie divis¬ 
ions open or extend to form line on any 
given division. 

Deportation ; a kind of banishment in 
use even among the. Romans (iirst intro¬ 
duced hy Augustus); by virtue of which 
the condemned person was sent to a foreign 
uninhabited country, usually an island, 
his estate confiscated, ami himself depriv¬ 
ed of the rights of a Homan citizen. This 
punishment differs from other kinds of 
banishment in this, lliat the person thus 
punished is not permitted to choose his 
place of exile. During the French revo¬ 
lution, this punishment was revived in 
lieu of the guillotine. The merit of its 
restoration has been at dilferent times as- 
cribed 1.o Boulay, to the bishop of Autun, 
and to Talot. For the most part, the con¬ 
demned were transported to Cayenne 
or to Port-Marat. ( Port-Dauphin) on the 
island of Madagascar. Towanls the end 
of Robespierre’s administration, this pun¬ 
ishment. was most frequent. According 
to the French penal code of 12th Februa¬ 
ry, 1810, deportation is even now one of 
the punishments established by law in 
France; hut, nevertheless, it is not easily 
putin execution. It is ranked as the third 
degree of infamous punishments (only 
capital punishment and consignment to 
labor for life, together with trailing the 
ball, as it is called, are ranked before it), 
and gives rise to civil death. The person 
17* 


deported loses the control of his property, 
is deprived of the power of making con¬ 
tracts, and his heirs enter into possession 
of his estate in the same manner as though 
he were actually deceased : > et the govern¬ 
ment can grant him, in the place of his 
banishment,w hich is alw ays assigned with¬ 
out the main land of European France, 
the ordinary ci\ U priv ileges, ora portion of 
the same. If a person deported return to 
France without lhi‘ leave.of the govern¬ 
ment, lie is immediately condemned to 
the before-mentioned punishment of hard 
labor lbr life. If he have fled toa foreign 
country and soil, and ever comes again 
into the itower of the French govern¬ 
ment, lie is again remitted to the place of 
his banishment. Deportation, or transpor¬ 
tation, is also one of the legal punishments 
ill England. (See .Veil’ South Hales.) 
(For the number of jiersons transported to 
New South Wales, see Crime, the Statistics' 
of, page 21.) 

Deposition, in law ; testimony given in 
court hy a witness upon oath. It is also 
used to signify the attested written testi¬ 
mony of a witness by way of answer to 
interrogatories. These, interrogatories are 
Usually put in writing, ninl must he slant 
anil pertinent, and not such as will lead 
the witness to give a turn to his answer 
favorable to one of the parlies. The 
witnesses are examined before magistrates, 
having a general authority given them hy 
statute to take depositions, hy commis¬ 
sioners appointed by the court which has 
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cognizance of the fnw. *If the witnesses 
are foreigners, residing beyond sea, they 
are examined upon oajji, through skilful 
sworn interpreters. The dejxxsition of a 
heathen, who helieves in the Supreme 
Being, taken by roimnissiwn according to 
tlic forms used in his country in giving 
evidence, is admissible. By the practice 
of some countries, the commissioners are 
sworn to secrecy, and the dejiositioii can¬ 
not be made public till the. papers con¬ 
taining it are opened in court. AQer a 
witness is fully examined, the examina¬ 
tions are read over to him, and lie is at 
liberty t» alter or annul tiny tiling; rfnd 
then the examinations are complete.— 
Depositions are frequently taken condi¬ 
tionally,, or tie bait esse, as it is railed ; tor 
instance, when the parries an* sick, aged, 
or going abroad, depositions are taken, to 
be read in <*ourt, in ease of their death or 
departure before the trial conies on. So 
depositions in ptrpthiam m> umriam ni, or 
for the purpose of perpetuating testimony, 
are taken under the direction of a court 
of chancery, or, in some of the l\ rotates, 
witltour any application to chancery, by 
magistral* s authorized by Mantle. 

George Bernhard; a learned 
German, residing at Paris, liorn at Mun¬ 
ster, in Westphalia, in 17HI. lie has 
written various work--, including several 
for the instruction of youth, and ha- su¬ 
perintended the publication of many oth¬ 
ers. Ills Hi sloirr iz> ni nth dr V Hsptuinr, 
commenced in 1SH. has not been com¬ 
pleted. lie a—i-!s in the Ilititrmphii 
UninnnlU, in the Iter m Ennp'lopidu/ur, 
tin* continuation of the chronological 
work .Irf dr nri/hr hs lfails, *Vc. Wo 
arc also indebted to him for a collection 
of the best Spanish Romances : /<// 

Stds.li (Paris, Is 22, I vols.); Ini Crier 
(Paris, lr-i-'i, } vuls.j: l Vji/ogr d'un i'Jti- 
diant iluns hsa Partus du .Mmuh (Paris, 

1*22, 2 vuls.i 

1>ki*tkori» ; a town of England, county 

of Kent, at the confluent.. the K.uvens- 

Itourrie with the Thame--. It is very ir¬ 
regularly built, and contains two churches, 
Itesides several places of worship for dis¬ 
senters. There is a royal dock-yard here, 
with fine wet dorks, and numerous build¬ 
ings for the inanufaeture and preservation 
of naval stores. There arc also several 
private docks in the neighborhood, for 
building and repairing merchantmen. 
There are two hospitals belonging to the 
society of the Trinity-house. This .so¬ 
ciety was founded in the reign of Ih-nry 
VIII, by sir Thomas J^iiert, tor the in¬ 
crease and encouragement of navigation, 


band for the good government of the sea- 
men, arid the better security of merchant 
ships on the coasts. Population, including 
Greenwich, 40,574. 4 miles K. London. 

Deputies, Cham her of. {See Charte 
Constit idionnrlle .) 

. * Derby ; a county in the north of Kng- 
' land. Derbyshire is noted for itN mineral 

i iroductions—fc’tul, iron, coal, lime and 
lerbyshire spar. It has extensive quarries 
of grit, which thiord excellent inill-stotics. 
A singular kind of lead ore is found in a 
vertical position, which, on being probed 
by a sharp-pointed instrument, emits a 
chickling noise, and explodes a intently in 
a lew minutes. A remarkable substance, 
called (lastit: bitiimm, is exclusive!,! the 
product of Derbyshire. Many chasms 
and spurious caverns'are found here. 

Df.uiiy ; a town of England, the capital 
of Derbyshire, outlie Derwent, which is 
crossed by a stone bridge. The church 
of All Shunts has a tower rising ISO for!, 
ill rich Gothic. Its architecture is greatly 
and justly admired. Resides tin- parish 
churches, there are places of divine vvoi- 
sliip t'or Pre.-by ferial is, Independents, Rap- 
lists, Methodists, Roman Catholics, Qua¬ 
kers, Sweden!mrgialis, and Revivalists, r>; 
Primitive Methodists. Manufactures to a 
large extent are carried on in this town, 
particularly in silk and eutloii, poreelain 
and spar. There are, besides, muniitar 
tores of iron, lead pip* s, lead shot, w'leic 
and red lead, tin plate, and other commod¬ 
ities. It returns two members to parlia¬ 
ment. Population, 17,-122 ; l\iO mile.- 
X.-W. hv V. London; ion. I : 2.V W.; 
lat. 5*2'5S' \. 

DkIIIIYSHIKK Sevll. (See Flualr nj 
Limr, in utlieli- l,imr.) 

1 lr. kkli\ o k it, George, baron of (origin¬ 
ally /)tir/Ihtfr), a tii-Id-marshal of Prussian 
Brandenburg, and one of the. lirsl hernc.- 
oftlie Prussian military state, founded by 
Ereih-rie William, tbe great rleetnr, was 
born ill ItHJti, ai-cording to some authors 
ill an Austrian village near tin- Ens, bir. 
ai-eordirig.to Pauli, was the son of a Prot¬ 
estant peasant ill Bohemia. He Wits at 
first a tailor, and«wished to remove to 
Berlin, on account of the disturbances in 
Bohemia, to avoid the religions oppression 
evereised after the battle at. tbe Weissc 
berge. But, not being able to g* l forried 
across the Elbe, oil account of his want 
of money, lie threw bis bundle into the 
stream, and betook himself to I ho sword. 
He served a long lime as a soldier iiinJei 
general Timm, ami, while yet only a 
dragoon, indulged the hope of becoming 
a general, lie then entered the Swedish 
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Service, under Gustav us Adolphus, and 
afterwards served under Bauer (q. v.) and 
Torsten solid, flavin"' carried queen L'hris- 
r tins intelligence of tlitv victory at Leipsic' 
(1642), to whicli his regiment of horse liad 
greatly contributed, ho was appointed by 
her a major-general. After the peace, he 
was dismissed, n9 a foreigner, from the 
Swedish army, went to Brandenburg, and 
entered the service of the elector, Fred¬ 
eric William, in 1(154, as major-general of 
the cavalry, lie distinguished himself in all 
the campaigns of the great elector against 
the Poles, riwedes and French, by his 
sagacity, activity and valor, lie was also 
employed in embassies: and the emperor 
Leopold, at the request of his sovereign, 
raised him, in 1674, to the rank of baron 
of the empire, lie. died ill 11 i! >5. 

Dense n a win, Gabriel Komaiiowieli, 
horn in 17411, at Kasaii, belongs, with the 
lately deceased Cheraskolf and the tragic, 
poet Oserolf, among the. most eminent 
poets of Russia, la 17ti(), he entered a 
corps of engineers, as a common soldier, 
and distinguished himself in (he held, par¬ 
ticularly in 1774, against the rebel Pugnt- 
scheff. Even at tins time, liis poetic gen¬ 
ius began to dawn. I "uder (•atliariue, lie 
rose, in 1600, to be tp'asurer of the empire, 
and, in 160*2, became minister of justice. 
But lie soon retired from business, and 
devoted bis |j|e to the muses. Ilis Ode 
to trod is much celebrated, and was trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Czersky, at Wilna, in 
1810. 'I'he empemr* of Gliitia caused it 
70 be translated into Ohincse, and hung 
up in an apartment of his palace, printed 
on silk, in letters’of gold. His Waterfall 
has also great merit. In other poems, bis 
loftiness sometimes degenerates into bom¬ 
bast. Some of his poems have been trans¬ 
lated into English by llowring. (See his 
Spec bums of Illusion /‘oiln/.) 1 terse ha- 
win’s poems appeared in 1808, ill four 
volumes. He also wrote political and to¬ 
pographical works. Derseliawiu died July 
8, 1810. 

Dkrvisr (Hrntian ; poor): the name of 
a certain class of religions persons in 
Vsiti. It denotes filename amongst Mo¬ 
hammedans as monk with the ('(iristians. 
The oliservaue’eof strict forms, fasting, and 
acts of piety, give them a character of 
sanctity amongst, the peifjile. 'I'liey live 
pa illy together,in monasteries, partly alone, 
and from their number the I mans (q. v.) 
are generally chosen. Throughout Tur¬ 
key, they are lively received, even at the 
tables of persons of the highest rank. 
Among the Hindoos, these monks arc 
culled jhkirs. There are, throughout Asia, 


multitudes of these- devotees,Imbnasttc and • 
ascetic, hot only among the Mohamme¬ 
dans, but also among the followers of Dra¬ 
ma. There are thflty-two religious orders 
now existing in the Turkish empire, many 
of which are. scarcely, known beyond its 
limits; hut others, such as the Nocshlicn- 
dies and Mevlevies, are common iti Persia 
and India. All them* communities are 
properly stationary, though some of them 
send out a portion of their members to 
collect aliiis. The regulurly itinerant der- 
visos jn Turkey are all foreigners, or out¬ 
casts, who, though expelled from their 
orders for misconduct, find their profes¬ 
sion too agreeable and profitable to be 
abandoned, and therefore set up lbr them¬ 
selves, and, under color of sanctity, fleece 
honest people. All these orders, except 
the Naeshbctidies, are considered as liv¬ 
ing in seclusion from the world ; but that" 
order is entirely composed of persons who, 
without quitting the world, bind them¬ 
selves to a strict observance of certain- 
forms of devotion, and meet once a week 
to perform them together. Each order 
has its peculiar statute.-, exercises and 
habits. .Must of them impose a nov itiatc, 
the length ol‘ which depend- upon the 
spiritual state of tin- candidate, who is 
sometimes kept for a whole year under 
this kind of discipline. In the order of 
the Mevlevies, the novice perti'Cts his 
spiritual knowledge* in the kite lien of 
the convent. Dancing, or something like 
it, forms an es-eutial part of the duties of 
some of the orders. The dances of the 
greater number are called ilrrr (circle), 
because they consist in a movement 
ihrvvards of the right lout, accompanied 
with violent contortions of the (tody, 
all the pcrlormers joining hand in hand, 
and standing in a circle. The longer the 
dance, and the louder the shout of Yn Hu, 
or 1 ii . Illtih, the greater is the merit: these 
exercises are therefore often pcr-c\ cred ill 
till a tainting til or spitting of blood con¬ 
cludes the exhibition. The exhibitions 
ot the liutaries an 1 the longest, and most 
comprehensive of all. Towards the eln-e 
of them, the performers are worked up into 
a sort of frenzy. Previous to this time, 
two of the dervises put spits, swords, dag¬ 
gers, &.(*., into the tire, tfiat they may be 
presented red hot to the sheikh or chief 
when the excitement reaches its highest 
pitch. The sheikh blows upon them, 
just touches them with his mouth, and 
delivers them to the most eager of the fra¬ 
ternity : they are seized, licked, gnawed, 
and held in the mouth till the C'lovv disap¬ 
pears. Others of the fraternity seize the 
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swords, cutlasses. &c., which arc hanging 
on the walls of the room, and slash their 
sides, units and logs ynmcreifully. The 
sheikh concludes the whole by going 
round, examining the wounds, blowing 
upon them, and anointing them with his 
saliva, which, together with a few prayers, 
edeets a cure in twcuty-thur hours! The 
sheikhs of all orders have the credit of 
possessing miraculous powers. Tin; in¬ 
terpretation of dreams, the ctyv of dis¬ 
eases, and the removal of bnrroiiiiosij are 
the gills tor which the ilervises am most 
in repute. 

Deiuvkst Water, or the Lake of Kes¬ 
wick ; a itcauiiful lake in the county of 
('nmberliuid, England, in the vale of Kes¬ 
wick. lying between the moiiutaih of 
Skiddaw on the north, and the craggy 
hills of Borrowdqle on the south, whence 
it derives its chief supplies of water. • 

Dksaix be Vovotii'X, Louis Charles 
Ahtoiuc, a French general, born in I7t!8, 
at St. lliiiiire d’Ayat, ot’ a noble family, 
entered the regiment of Bretagne, in 1781, 
as under-lieutenant. ‘He eontrihuteil. Dee. 
17!*:?, to the capture of the llaguenau lines, 
which the left wing, where he- was sta¬ 
tioned, first I yoke through. He served, in 
17!*4, in the northern army, under Piehe- 
gru, and repeatedly disriugnislied himself. 
Attached to the army of the Rhine, under 
Moreau, 17!H1, he defended the bridge of 
Kehl in November flf that year. In 17!*7, 
lie accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, eon- 
tribunal to his first vietyrv.iind was thence 
$ent to the conquest of I’ppcr Egypt, 
where Murad Bey, notwithstanding his 
defeat, incessantly harassed hi.s conqueror. 
Bonaparte soon returned to Europe, its 
did Dcsaix himself, alter the treaty of Kl- 
Arish, concluded by him with the Turks 
and .English. On his arrival in France, 
he learned that Bonaparte had departed 
for Italy, hasteneil to join him, and took 
command of the corps of reserve. A third 
part of tin' French many was already dis¬ 
abled, when Desaix’s corps arrived (June 
14, 1800) on the field of Mhrengo. (q. v.) 
He immediately advanced to the charge, 
hut fell, mortally wounded by a cannou- 
IKilI, just as victory declared for the French. 
His body was carried to Milan, embalmed, 
and conveyed to the hospitimii on the St. 
B(;mard, where a monument isi'reeted to 
him. (See Bernard, St.) Another monu¬ 
ment, erected to him on the plains of Ma¬ 
rengo, where he fell, was destroyed by 
the Austrians, in 1814. Desaix wn« ns 
just jind, disinterested as he, was brave. 
The inhabitants of Cairo gave him the. title 
of the just sultan. 


Desatir is a lately discovered collec¬ 
tion of sixteen sacred hooks, consisting 
of flic fifteen old Persian prophet.-., togeth¬ 
er with a book of ZoiLastor. This, at It nsj, 
is what the liook itself pretend, to he. 
The collection is written in a language 
not spoken at present any where, and 
equally different from the Zend, the Pclvi 
and modern «-Persian. ■ The Iasi of the 
fifteen prophets, Sasun, who lived at the. 
time ot the downfall of the Stwsunidcs. 
when the Arabians conquered the coun¬ 
try, literally translated the Desatir, and 
aeeonqianied it with commentaries. This 
work was afterwards, until the 17th cen¬ 
tury, one of the chief sources of the an¬ 
cient Persian religious doctrines, intri- 
woven with astrology and demonology; 
and, after having lieen forgotten for about 
a century and a half, a learned Parsec 
discovered it at Ispahan. His son, Moila 
Firuz, was induced by the marquis of 
Hustings to publish tiu edition of the De¬ 
satir at Bombay, in 11*120, to which Erskiue 
added an F.uglish translation. Erskiue, 
however, considers the collection as spu¬ 
rious ; and Sylvester de Sney (Journal ihs 
Savants, Feb., 18*21) te'licves that the De¬ 
satir is the work of a Parser in the 4th 
century of the Hegira, who, as he thinks, 
invented the language, in order to give to 
the collection, w hieh is itself an assemblage 
of old traditions and significant mysteries, 
an air of genuineness. Joseph von Ham¬ 
mer, on the contrary, is said to consider it 
as genuine. At all events, it is interesting 
to learn from this work, with greater ac¬ 
curacy, an old religious system of the 
East, in which are to be found, with pan- 
(In-monism ami the metempsychosis, the 
elements of the worship of the stars, of 
astrology, the theurgy, d-e doctrine of 
amulets, as well as the < a ments of the 
Hindoo religion, panicuI .'v the system 
of castes, and many clciru r.- of the ('hris- 
tian religion. Yet no trae< of any eonnex- 
iou with the Zendavesta and tin; magic ol 
the Pursers bus Im.-cii found In the Desatir. 

Desahi.t, Peter Joseph ; one of the 
most celebrated surgeons of France: bom 
Fell. <i, 1741, at ‘Mugny- Vemais, in the 
former Franche-Comte. He was de¬ 
signed for the church, early studied matli- 
eniaties and philosophy, and was led by 
his inclination'to the surgical profession; 
in consequence of which he entered the 
military hospital at JW-fbrt, where his dili¬ 
gence and talent for observation supplied 
the defects of n suitable instruction ; and 
his situation was favorable lor obtaining •’> 
knowledge, of the treatment of wounds 
from fire-arms, in which department he 
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afterwards rose to great eminence.' ITe 
went to i'aris in 17(il, nod was one of tlio 
numerous scholars of tin* celebrated, Petit. 
Two years afterwards, ho became a lec¬ 
turer, and, though his delivery was had, 
lie soon hetame eelehrii.ed by introducing 
a new method of (• aching anatomy. 
While lecturing on the parts of the hu¬ 
man body, he treated of tiff; diseases inci¬ 
dent to each. After having been several 
years principal surgeon of the hospital «fe 
la tint rite, where; he increased his reputa¬ 
tion by introducing non methods of treat¬ 
ment, or by improving ami simplifying 
those already in use, he was put at the 
head of the great. lh',l<l-Dint in Paris, in 
I78H. 1 ierc lie founded a surgical school* 

in which have been educated many’ of 
the most eminent surgeons of Europe. 
His principal merits were, that he brought 
accuracy and method into the study of 
surgery; improved the treatment of frac¬ 
tured hones, by ailo|iti»g improved ban¬ 
dages; first introduced into France the 
clinical method of instruction in surgery, 
and infused into his scholars a generous 
attachment to their profession. He was 
distinguished for the skill and boldness 
with which he performed operations. 
This happy natural talent, this surgical 
instinct, that guided him in the most diffi¬ 
cult. cases, compensated tor his want of 
professional learning, to which he was so 
indifferent, that, in his later years, he read 
very little; and, as lie was entirely igno¬ 
rant of internal diseases, he was indignant, 
when, at the foundation of the e.roh itc 
santfi, ill which he became prolessor of 
clinical surgery, the study of medicine 
and surgery wVre connected. He died, 
while attending upon the von of Louis 
XVI, in the Temple, of a violent fever, 
June 1, 171)5. Desault wrote only two 
small treatises; hut the Journal tie Chirur - 
gie, in which his scholars published his 
lectures delivered in the tfutd-.Ttini, and 
the (Kiirrcs Chirurgicalcs, edited by Bichat 
under Desault’s name, contain his whole 
system. 

Dkscahtes, Rene (Renatus Cartcsins}, 
an original thinker, uud reformer of phi¬ 
losophy, with whom the modern or new 
philosophy is often considered as com¬ 
mencing, was horn in 151H5, at La lliiye, 
in Touraine, and died at Stockholm, in 
1()50. While pursuing his education in 
the Jesuits’ school at La Flcclie, where 
he studied philology, mathematics and 
astromyny, his superior intellect manifest¬ 
ed itself. Allcr having read much, with¬ 
out coining to any certain conclusions, lie 
travelled. Both ’ his birth and inclination 


led him to embrace the military pro fission, 
and he fought us a volunteer at the siogq 
of Rochelle, and in Holland under prince 
Maurice. While'ho served iri Holland, 
a mathematical problem in Dutcfy, pasted 
up in the streets of Breda, met his eye. 
Not being aci|uaiiited with the language, ho 
asked a man who stood near him to trans¬ 
late the problem to him. This man hap¬ 
pened to he professor Boorman, principal 
of the university of Dort, and himself a 
iriat|jlematiciay. lh 1 . smiled at the ques¬ 
tion yf the young officer, and was greatly 
surprised, the next morning, to find that 
Jit; had solved it. From hence Descartes 
went to (Jerrnany, and entered the Bava¬ 
rian service. His situation, however, af¬ 
fording him little opportunity for pursuing 
his favorite studies, lie left the army in 
1(521, and visited Moravia, Silesia, I’oland, 
I’oiTiernnia, and the shores of the Baltic. 
In order to see West Friesland with ad¬ 
vantage, he purchased a boat, and em¬ 
barked with a single valet. The sailors, 
thinking him a foreign merchant, with 
much money in his baggage, resolved to 
k ill him. Imagining him ignorant of their 
language, they conversed ol’ their plan 
ofienly. Descartes, seeing his danger, 
drew his sword, addressed them in their, 
own tongue, ami threatened to stab the 
first man that should ofler him violence. 
The sailors were overawed, and gave up 
their design. After a variety of travels, 
he remained in Holland, where he com¬ 
posed most of his writings, from lt529 to 
Hill*, drew about him many scholars, and 
was engaged in many learned controver¬ 
sies, especially with theologians. His 
celebrated system abounds in singularities 
and originalities; hut a spirit of indepen¬ 
dent thought prevails throughout it, and 
has contributed to excite the same spirit 
in others. It has done much to give to 
philosophical inquiries a new direction, 
and found many adherents, especially in 
England, France and (Jemiany. Des¬ 
cartes tinnids his belief of the existence of 
a thinking being on the consciousness of 
thought : “ T think; therefore I exist” 

(rogitt i, ergo sum), lie developed his sys¬ 
tem with much ingenuity, in opposition to 
the empiric philosophy of the English, 
and the Aristotelian scholastics, and adopt¬ 
ed the rigorous, systematic or mathematical 
method of reasoning. From his system 
originated tin' notion among the moderns, 
that the very existence and certainly of 
philosophy consists ill definitions, argu¬ 
ments, and a methodical arrangement of 
them. The thinking being, says Des¬ 
cartes, or the soul, evidently ditiers from 
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the body, ivhoso existence consists in 
space or extension, by its simplicity ami 
immateriality (wlicncrj also, its immortal- 
ity), and by the freedom that pertains to 
it' Tint every perception of the soul is. 
not clear and distinct; it is in a gfoat 
degree involved in doubt, and is so' fnr 
an imperfect, finite being. This imper- 
tt'etion of its own leads it to the idea of 
an absolutely |>orfeet being. (He, there¬ 
fore, here makes use of the (so called) 
ontological proof of the existence of/lod, 
in a different manner from that in .which 
Anselm of Canterbury had. somewhat 
earlier, employed the same; and lienee 
the name of the “Cartesian proof".) He 
placed at the head of his system the idea 
of ail absolutely perl'eet being, which he 
considers sis an innate idea, and deduces 
from it all further knowledge of truth. 
Thu principal problems of metaphysics he 
conceived to he substantiality and causality. 
lie contributed greatly 1 o the ud\ aiieoiiient 
of mathematics and physics. He made 
use of the discoveries and obsenations of 
others, defining them accurately, and as¬ 
signing them their place in his system. 
The higher departments of geometry (to 
which he successfully applied analysis), 
as well as optics, dioptrics and mechanics, 
were greatly extended by him, their method 
simplified, and thereby the way prepared 
for the great discoveries made in the sci¬ 
ences by Newton and Leibnitz; for in¬ 
stance, lie contributed much to define and 
illustrate the true law of refraction. His 
system of the universe attracted great at¬ 
tention in his time, but has been long 
since exploded. Jt rests on the strange 
hypothesis of the heavenly vortices, im¬ 
mense currents of ethereal matter, with 
which space is filled, and by which lie 
accounted for the motion of the planets. 
He labored much to extend the Copcr- 
nienn system of astronomy. Descartes 
loved independence ; he nevertheless suf¬ 
fered himself to be persuaded to go to 
Stockholm, upon the invitation of queen 
Christina, who was very desirous of his 
society. He died at that place, 1 months 
afier his arrival. His body was carried to 
Paris in ltitlfl, and interred anew in the 
church of St. Genevieve dn Mont. Des¬ 
cartes was never married, tint had one 
natural daughter, Frutieiua, who died iti 
his arms, in her fifth year, and whose loss 
he felt acutely. ■ His works have at vari¬ 
ous times been published, singly and to¬ 
gethe r.; a s, for instance, at Aiusterdrni, 
just and ilisi.4 to - Raille and Tarpelius 
The inhabitants' 8 lifK 1,18 ktt,!rs ; 

, of tiie just sullatL* »'» 1111,1 OwiHurtl, 
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Thomas and Mercier, and Leibnitz’s ac¬ 
count of him in his letters.) 

Descent, iti law, is the transmission of 
the'right and title to lands to the heir, on 
the decease of the proprietor, by' the mere 
operation of law. A title by descent is 
distinguished from a title by purchase, 
which latter includes title by devise, as 
well as by grant. The law of descent is. 
accordingly, the law relating to and regu¬ 
lating the inheritance of estates. Wherev¬ 
er then* is ail exclusive, property in lands 
possessed *hy individuals, or, in other 
words, wherever the soil is held hy dis¬ 
tinct, permanent proprietaries, the law 
provides lor the disposition of the posses- 
* sion in ease of the death of the proprietor, 
without any designation of heirs hy him¬ 
self. It is a theory of all states, that the 
tit It; to lands is originally in rlie govern¬ 
ment. Thus, in all the American states, 
tin* government granted the title originally ; 
and, in case of a vacant possession, the 
title now - retells, by escheat, to this ori¬ 
ginal grantor. The government consider- 
itself to be the heir to all its subjects m 
citizcnS. who leave no other heir. In 
some countries, as iti Egypt, particularly, 
the government is the perpetual and prac¬ 
tical owner of the soil, and stands in the 
relation of landlord to all the cultivators, 
who arc its tenants, and pay regular rent.-, 
ft is a theory of the tenures of land- in 
England, that they are generally held, di- 
Tectlyor indirectly, of the king, as superior 
lord. This is only the theoretical rem¬ 
nant of the principle, that the property in 
the soil belongs originally to the sovereign ; 
and the title is field by the subject m 
England upon certain ennditions; for the 
lands of a traitor are forfeited, which 
makes allegiance one of the conditions of 
the tenure. Though there are countries 
in which the sovereign is the sole landed 
proprietor, while in others he is the heir 
of the landed proprietors, whose estates 
are accordingly for life, yet most countries 
provide for tin; transmission or descent of 
property in lands to the heirs of the pro¬ 
prietor ; one distinction in the diflercnt 
laws lieing, that swine codes, or the pro¬ 
visions relating to some particular kinds 
of (■state, do not permit the occupant or 
proprietor, for the time being, to alter the 
disposition made by the law. Thus, be¬ 
fore the conquest, lands were dev isnlilc m 
England, and tlie proprietor could appoint 
by will who should inherit, them afier his 
death; but. it was one part of the policy 
of the feudal law, which was introduced 
into England after the ^conquest, to take 
away this power, and make binds descend 
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only according to a prescribed rule. But 
expedients have been resorted to in Eng¬ 
land to break entails, and give the present 
proprietor the power of disposing of the 
lands during his lifetime. Those expe¬ 
dients am denominated a Jine and a com¬ 
mon recover}/. In the ease of entailed es¬ 
tates, the successive possessors do not, in 
fact, come in as inheritors to«lhe preceding 
occupiers, but in virtue of the giant or 
original constitution of the estate; and 
these grants make the law lor these 
particular species of estates. Estates of 
this description were formerly much 
more numerous in the U. States than at 
present. But they were never much fa¬ 
vored, alul idler the revolution, the law- 
leaned still more against them, so that at 
present they am but few*. But in (Jreat 
Britain and the continent of Europe, a 
very large part of the soil is held hy this 
speeies of titlo. ’['he rule determining 
to whom .an estate belongs, ori the decease 
of the proprietor, is that of consanguinity, 
or relationship bv blood, tliougb with some 
eveeptions, iis in the ease of the pnrlinn 
or tin 1 use >f a portion of a man's prop¬ 
erty. given, by the laws of England and 
tin* I’nited Slates, to his widow. The 
rules of descent, designating what rela¬ 
tions shall inherit, and iheir respective 
shares, will be determined In the genius 
and policy of the tnn a ilment and institu¬ 
tions. lienee the practice of entailmems 
in the feudal system. And wherever the 
government is founded in family privi¬ 
leges, or very intimately connected with 
them, as is the ease, in all governmi ms 
where the hereditarily aristoeratieal part 
of the. community* have a great prepon¬ 
derance, the sustaining of families will 
very probably be a eliaraclefistie feature 
in the rode of laws. Tims, in England, 
till the lands of the father, unless otherwise 
directed by will, go to the eldest son ; and 
accordingly all the eldest sons, who re¬ 
ceive any benefit from this law of descent, 
are naturally the. supporters of nriMoerat- 
ieal privi leges. It has accordingly been 
predicted, that the provision ilitrodueed 
into the Ereueh laws, since the revolution, 
for eipializuig inheritances, and thus di¬ 
viding estates, and forming a numerous 
body of small proprietors, will have a rapid 
aiul powerful influence in giving a popular 
character to the government and institu¬ 
tions of the. country. Some, remnant of 
tins tiunilv policy, which prevails so gen¬ 
erally in Europe, appears in the early 
laws of the American colonies and prov¬ 
inces, in the preference given to eldest 
sons, by assigning them a double portion 


of the. inheritance. This distinction prob¬ 
ably resulted very much from the mere 
force of habit arid custom. It in, how¬ 
ever, not improbable that a reveretfcc lor 
the Levitical rode'might have led some 
of the colonies to this distinction in favor 
of the first-born. This is an argument 
inado use of in the pragmatic sanction, 
published by the Spanish king,, March 
2!>, 1H30, annulling the rule of the Salic 
law, which excludes females front the 
slice.'.sion. In this decree, an argument 
is cited from the petition of the cortes of 
17si!>, in filter of the right of the eldest, 
which is vindicated, I. from the order of 
nature; 2. lroui the Old Testament; 3. 
from usage ; from all which the, |M-tition 
infers, that “the advantage of being the 
first-lwm is a particular mark of the love, 
of find."’ But the distinction in favor of 
the eldest son, which existed in the colo¬ 
nies now constituting the I.'. Stales’, has 
been abolished since the establishment of 
independence. A compendious notice of 
the various laws of the several f. States 
on the subject of the descent-of real es¬ 
tate. will be found in the lirst volume of 
the American Jurist and Law Magazine. 
These laws are founded upon the princi¬ 
ple of ctjital distribution, both of real and 
personal estates, among heirs of tin* nearest 
surviving degree, and the representatives’ 
ol deceased heirs of the same degret : the 
representatives of a deceased heir who. 
w lien ;»l i v e, was of the same degree w ith the 
nearest that survive, being entitled collect¬ 
ively to tin- share which vvoukl have come, 

to such ... heir, had he been living. 

This general principle is adopted from the 
Engh-li statutes of the 22d and- 23d of 
Charles 11. relating to t lied istrihutiou of per¬ 
sonal property : for the English law makes 
a great distinction as to the descent of real 
and personal estme, when-as, in the IT. 
Slates, they descend and am distributed 
upon the same general principle, though 
there ate some differences in the partieu- 
lar provisions. But this right of taking 
by representa’.ion is very variously modi¬ 
fied in ihe ddlerent stales. To make the 
subject he f ,or understood, a word ought 
to In; sg.d on the subject of affinity, or 
degrees of consanguinity, which is very 
lucidly treated in Blaekstone’s Commen¬ 
taries. Kindred in blood are divided into 
three general classes, viz. 1. descendants; 
2. ancestors; 3. collateral relatives, that 
is, those who have descended from the 
san«e common ancestor. The civil law 
computes tlu> degrees by counting the 
generations up to the common ancestor, as 
lather, grandfather, great grandfather; dr 
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motlief", grandmother, great grandmother; 
and from him or her down to tlio collat¬ 
eral relative, as brother, cousin, &.c., mak¬ 
ing thf! degree of relationship the sum of 
those two series of generations. Eveiy 
' jierson has two sets of ancestors, the, pa- 
terrial and maternal, anil therefore, two 
sets of collateral relatives. There is also 
a distinction of collateral kindred, into 
those of the whole blood, and those of the 
half blood. Our limits will not allow us 
to state the various regulations in England 
and the lb plates, as to the rules of jnlier- 
itauce among kindred of'these diileretlt 
kinds; they are thus generally noticed, 
merely for the, purpose, of intimating some, 
ueueml diversities in die rules of descent. 
Thus in England and France, it is a rule, 
that real estate cannot ascend, that is, can¬ 
not go to father, grandfather, \ c. on the 
decease, of the son, grandson, &e.; for 
which the quaint reason is given by Brae- 
ton, that the might of the inheritance 
makes it dvsemd. Notwithstanding this 
supposed downward tendency of an in¬ 
heritance in land, it is, in defect of de¬ 
scend,•nits, made by the American laws to 
ascend, as well as to pass oil' collaterally ; 
and tliis is the rule respecting personal 
estate, Imlh in England and the I,'. States. 
Another distinction is made, by the English 
laws, between collateral relatives of the, 
whole and half blood, as the latter cannot 
inherit real estate; hut in respect to per¬ 
sonal estate, in Engl and,and both personal 
and real estate in the I'. States, no distinc¬ 
tion of this sort is made. Another diver¬ 
sity in the laws of inheritance relates to 
the distinction of male and l'etnale heirs. 

1 The Jewish law preferred the male heirs, 
and the present laws of Vermont (JK30) 
give a similar preference. But the laws 
of tin 1 ij. Stales generally, in regard both to 
real and personal estate, anil those of Eng¬ 
land respecting the latter, make no dis¬ 
tinction on account of the sex of the heirs. 

Dkskaoa, Dksiuada, or Dksuiehaha ; 
the first of the (.'arilthee islands discovered 
hy Columbus in the yVar 1491; belonging 
to France,about JO miles long, and* hardly 
5 broad. The, soil is, in some, places, 
black and good ; in others, sandy and nn- 
iroiluetive ; 111 miles E. (hiudulotipc ; 

on. til 0 15' \V.; lat. 1(1° 3iy N.; popula¬ 
tion, about 1000. 

hr, He mu:, ilercule, count, a French 
minister of slate, who, in 1822, was ap¬ 
pointed ambassador at the court of Naples, 
was bom at Metz, in 1771, of a liable 
liuriily of Lorraine. In 1701, he emi¬ 
grated, and served in several campaigns, 
in the army of the prince of Comb:, lie. 


then lived a long time in Cermnny, in 
Biberae.li, a small place in Hnahia, ns a 
.schoolmaster. Here he acquired his per¬ 
fect knowledge of the German language 
and literature. He .afterward obtained 
permission to return to France, and lie- 
can ie a lawyer. Napoleon appointed him . 
nvoatl-gMrrd to the court of appeal at 
Metz, and fuyt president of the court of 
appeal at Hamburg, where he acquired 
esteem by his integrity, talents and mode¬ 
ration. lie left. Hamburg just before the . 
siege, in >613. Tu 1814, Louis XVT11 
appointed him first president of the court 
of appeal at Colmar. During the hundred 
days, lie resided with the king in Ghent. 
‘Being chosen a deputy by the department 
of the Upper Rhino, in 1815, the energy 
with which lie opposed the ultra-royalist 
majority attracted the attention of the 
ministry, and gained him the, confidence 
of the nation. From 181(5 to 1818, lie 
filled tiie chair of president of the cl 41 m- 
ber of deputies vyith dignity and impar¬ 
tiality : at the same time he was a mem¬ 
ber of the committee of legislation in the 
council of state. In December, 1818, the 
king appointed him keeper of the seals 
and minister of justice. He pursued the 
policy of Deca/.es, and distinguished him¬ 
self, in 181!), by his defence of the three 
laws proposed for the regulation of the 
press, 17th May, iKitli May, 9th June, 
which took the place of tin 1 censorship 
then existing. He also opposed, with 
vigor, the change of the, law of elections. 
In his speech, March 23, 181!), he de¬ 
nounced the party spirit of the ultras as 
the cause that the crimes committed in the 
south of France, in 1815, had remained 
unpunished, lh: oppose^ however, the 
demands of the liberals for the restoration 
of the. regicides, by his famous Jamah 
(17th May, 1819). He afterwards sepa¬ 
rated himself from the ilorlriattires, whose 
principles he had hitherto maintained, and 
supported the proposal of Deeazes, of 
February, .1820, to change the law of 
election of 1817. When the excitement 
of parties in regard to the three projects 
of the lute premier«lmd reached its height, 
lie completed the triumph of the ministry 
and the moderate right side, by advocating 
the amendments of the proposed new, law 
of election (9th June, .1820). As the prin¬ 
cipal supporter of the. new law of election, 
in .1820, lie was of the greatest service to 
the royalists, hut lost the favor of the lib¬ 
erals. * The king created him u count, 
anil liestowed on his son' an income of 
20,000 francs per annum. Do Hcrre him¬ 
self had no fortune and a numerous family. 
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The new elections of 1820 and 1821 
brought si grout number of ultra-royalists 
into the chamlier of deputies, ami a strong 
opposition was formed, on the purt of the 
right side, against the ministry. The 
leaders, Corhierc and Villele, endeavored 
to obtain seats in Uus ministry, and their 
influence finally cllerted the change of the 
14th Dec., 1821; De .Scire, Pasquier, J,a- 
tonr-Manbourg, Simeon, Portal and Roy 
I Hi the ministry, and Peyromiet snceeeded 
I)e Serre tis minister of justice and keeper 
of the seals. De Serre is said to have con¬ 
tributed, himself, to the nomination of the 
latter. He dkl not join the opposition, 
though he was adverse to the plan of the 
new ministry for abolishing the jury in 
trials for abuses of the press; and lit; de¬ 
clared, in the chamber of deputies (Feb¬ 
ruary, T822), through his friend Free de la 
Boulaye, that lie was more fully eonvineed 
than ever of the expediency of a jury. 
.The ministry, however, succeeded in its 
object. Infirm health prevented count 
De Ferre from taking part in the diseus- 
.-ions on this occasion. In May, 1822, lie 
was sent amhtissador to Naples, where lie 
died July 21, 1821. 

Desertku : it soldier who quits his 
regiment without leave. It’ an armed 
soldier deserts a post where lie is placed 
on duty, the otli.uec, we believe, in all 
armies;, is punished with death; hut sim- 
• i! 1 * desertion, not. In tin; English army, 
however, death is the punishment for de¬ 
sertion ill any shape, lit the F. States, the 
same law exists, but it, will, probably, soon 
be changed. 

Deskze, Raymond, the advocate who 
defended Lonir, XVI before the bur of the 
.national convention, belongs to an ancient 
family. His father was a celebrated par¬ 
liamentary advocate at Bordeaux, in \\ hicli 
town Raymond was born, in 1750. Ray¬ 
mond Dcsc/.e studied the law from incli¬ 
nation, and displayed uncommon talents 
in his profession. He made himself 
known to the minister Du Vergennes, by 
bis defence of the marchioness D’Anglure, 
and was induced by this,minister to settle 
in Paris. Ilis liutie was already estab¬ 
lished, when he was associated with Males- 
herbes and Troueliet, in the responsible! 
office of defending Fouls X V1. He had 
only four nights tor drawing up the articles 
of defence. The days were occupied in 
examining the pnpei-s connected with the 
cause, and in the necessary conversations 
with his colleagues. Notwithstanding 
this, his defence was a,masterpiece, and 
the only reproach which can be cast upon 
Dcseze is, that he did not overstep the 
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limits of the advocate, and take the higher 
ground of a statesman. It was evident 
that the resell would not reward his exer¬ 
tions. He survived, the, reign of terror. 
On tin; return of the Bourbons, Dc.sc/.o 
was crowned with murks of honor, and 
appointed first president of the court of 
cassation and grand-treasurer of the royal 
order. In 1815, he. followed the court to 
(jlicnt, and was made a peer of France 
and number of the academy. 

Dnsijo.vr.uxES, Pierre Francois (Juyot, 
ablie, born at Rouen, in 1085, died at 
Paris, in 1745, was one of those French 
literati who are known to us more front 
'their controversies with Voltaire, and bis 
biting attacks, than from their own pro¬ 
ductions. Voltaire, by the superiority of 
his wit, succeeded in gaining many to Ins 
opinions; Imr. impartial judges have long 
agreed, that lie was not altogether correct, • 
and that the criticisms of the ahbe Desfon- 
laities, though severe, are hv no me;m-> 
unjust. One of the works of the ubhe, 
which had the misfortune to excite the. 
particular displeasure of the poet, wy- tic 
well known Uielimtnuirr ,\’i Wng-ii/ip, of 
which the tilli eilition appeared in 1750 
(Amsterdam and Lcipsir), and which was 
intended to guard the purity of the French 
language, as the great writers of tin- 17th 
century had formed i:; and, in this n sport, 
it has certainly proved of much service. 

Dtcsfiot i.ikkj'.s. \ntoinelte; a Fri neli 
lady of much literary reputation. Her 
maiileii name was Du /i/gur /iV Ijirtrurtii. 
She lived at Paris from Iti.!8 ti'i ltitt-1. 
With a preposses-ing appearance sho 
combined a distinguished talent for light, 
and agreeable poetry, wl lie 1 1 she cultivated 
under the direction of the poet llainanlt. 
She was aeipiaititeil with the Latin, Span¬ 
ish and Italian languages, and .studied 
philosophy in her later years, during which 
she had to endure continual sickness. 
Voltaire was of opinion, that of till the 
French poets of her sex, sin; had tin: 
greatest merit. Several learned societies 
elected tier a member, and her agreeable 
manner, her animation and wit, which 
sometimes, but rarely, gave way to a gen¬ 
tle melancholy, made her the. centre of 
attraction in the liest societies at that 
period. For reasons unknown to us, she 
was imprisoned, in February, !<>5S, at 
Brussels, by the •Spaniards ; but her hus¬ 
band, nil officer, procured her deliverance. 
Her .works appeared, together with those 
of her (laughter Antoinette TJicrese (died 
1718),—who also devoted herself to poetry, 
hut with less success,--at Paris, ill 1752, 

2 veils., l2mo., and tit Brussels, in 1740, 
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2 vote., under die title (Euvres tie Madame 
et de Mademoiselle Deshoulieres. They 
contuin, 1 .pastoral pdems, which may still 
lie numlicrcd amongst the best French 
works of the kind (the finest of these, 
however, JLcs Moulons , is taken, nearly 
word for word, from a poem of Antoine 
Corel or Coutol, imd madumc Deshoulieres 
has only die merit of having 'modernized 
tin; old style and expressions) ; 2. odes, 
which ore, in general, very poor •, 2. a 

tragedy, (lenserich, in which so little, talent 
was displayed, that she was advised, ac¬ 
cording to the French proverb, revtnir it 
sex Moulons; 4. poetical letters ; 5. mad¬ 
rigals, epigrams and small poems, of whirl* 
some are full of excellent and witty re¬ 
marks, which have lieeome proverbial 
from their truth. Frederic II had a 
selection of her poems published together 
with Chalieu’s, under the title Choir ties 
mciUeures lucres tie Madame J)( xhoidiins el 
tl' r VjlUlti de Chuulieu (lieliin. 1777). I'his 
selection is little known. 

Ihisifix, in painting: the first plan of a 
large work, drawn roughly, and on a small 
scale, with the inlelilioii.of being executed 
and finished in large.. (See Drawing.) 
— In music, design. means the invention 
and execution of the subject, in all its 
parts, agreeably to die general order of llie 
whole.—In manufactures, design expresses 
die figures with which the workman en¬ 
riches his stull" or silk, and which lie 
••opies after his own drawing, or the 
sketches of some artist.—In building, the 
term irhiwgraphy may he used, when by 
design is only meant the plan of a building, 
or a fiat figure drawn on paper: when 
'■ 111111 ' side or litre of tile building is 
raised from the ground, we may use the 
term orthography; and when both front 
and sides are seen in perspective, it may 
he termed see uography. 

Dksmui.uuy (from the Creek rmpu a 
lurnmeui, and >wyi*) ; that branch of anat¬ 
omy which treats of the ligaments and 
sinew s. I See rhnilomy.) 

Df.smui i.ins, lienoit Camille, horn in 
I7tid, was eonspieiions during the first 
period of the French revolution. llis 
exterior was mean ; he was of a dark 
complexion and repulsive expression. 
From the commencement of the revolu¬ 
tion, he was connected with Robespierre, 
with whom he had studied at college. 
From the secret meetings which lie had at 
Mousseaux with tile duke of < Menus, it 
may Ik* interred dial he was, at first, only 
the agent of this prince. He chose the 
, jialais royal for the usual scene of his 
citizen-a{ioe tleeh ip,, arid was constantly 


seen there surrounded by many orators, 
v who, with him, prepared the plan for the 
taking of die Jlastiie. After this first 
triumph, he endeavored to excite the 
minds of die people by his orations orltis 
publications, and called hiinselfpnocurrur- 
gtneral de la limit me. lie then became 
one of dia founders of the club of the 
Cordeliers, connected himself intimately' 
with Danton, and remained faithful to him. 
On the* flight of Louis XVi to Varennes, 
lie was one of the instigators of the assem¬ 
bly of die champ de Mars. He was par¬ 
ticularly active in the tumult of June 20, 
J702, and on flit: 10th of August. About 
this time, lie was secretary to the minister 
of justice, Danton, and prepared with him 
the scenes of September. As deputy of 
l'a-is, iu the national-convention, he de¬ 
fended the duke of Orleans, December 16. 
Jan. l(i, 1702, he gave his vote for the 
death of Louis XVI. His friendship for 
Danton was the cause of his fill. Robes¬ 
pierre, at the head of the committee of 
public safety, was making rapid progress 
towards tv runny. Danton, assisted by the 
leaders of the Cordeliers, intruded to re¬ 
sist this committee, and < ‘ainille eom- 
meneeil the attack in his journal he fievr 
Cordelier, in which he declared himself 
against the terrorists, and even made use 
nf the word rlrmmft) (rltini ncr). w Fpon 
this, he was, at the instigation of St. .lust, 
whom (.’ainille had also attacked in hi.-, 
journal, imprisoned on the night of tin- 
21st of iMav, 17SM, together with those 
wlih w ere called his accomplices, brought 
hrfiire the revolutionary tribunal, June I, 
and condemned to death, “ because lie had 
dishonored the revolutionary system, and 
had attempted to reestablish monarchy."' 
June 5, he was taken, after a v iolent strug¬ 
gle, to the place of execution. His wile, 
whom he adored, and who returned his 
nlleetion,—a beautiful, courageous and 
spirited woman,— desired to share her hus¬ 
band's liitc. Roliespierre ordered her to 
the scaffold ten days alter Desmoulins' 
death. During her trial, she evinced a 
wonderful traurpiillitv, and died with 
much greater firmness than her husband. 

Dksxoykks, Augu.sto-15ouc.ln r, iui en- 
• graver, member of the institute, honorary 
inemher of the academies at Vienna and 
(Jeneva,. horn in 1771>, at 1’arls, where lii* 
father was castellan in the servict of Louis 
XVI, commenced his career as a historical 
painter, ami studied in Rome, where lie 
copied many paintings in water-colors. 
After this, his taste was directed towards 
engraving, in which art Tardieu was his 
instructor. His first great attempt, in 1805, 
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7 /i Vierge, dite la belle Jardinibe, of Rapha¬ 
el, the plate of which he executed in a 
•year, succeeded remarkably, and laid, the 
foundation of his lame. His engraving 
of Napoleon, ill bis coronation costume, a 
full length figure, from Gemrd’s painting, 
in 1805, is equally grand and highly fin¬ 
ished. It is now seldom to bo met with, 
ft is 2 French feet highf and 18 in¬ 
ches wide. The. emperor gave, Desno- 
yers the order for it, and paid himi 50,000 
francs for the plate, which bn left to the 
artist, after having reeeived s* thousand 
copies. Pe.snoyers likewise engraved the 
likeness of the young king of Rome, from 
Guerin’s painting. We owe to him, also, the 
two excellent engravings of Phi'drr. ct Ilip- 
jtolytc. anil the / Verge an tinge. Desno- 
yers is an industrious artist: lie himself 
makes the. drawings for his plates. His 
style, is noble and simple, and he is fortu¬ 
nate. in his choice of subjects. Amongst 
his best works, besides the portrait of the 
emperor, are Jiis Helisnire, engraw'd in 
18t>b, from Gerard’s painting, liis /Verge 
aux llarhers, from Leonardo da Vinci, and 
his Madonna Ua Poligno, from Raphael. 
Sane are of opinion, that the / ierge avx 
Jlorhcrs is liis best production: others prefer 
the Madonna da Poligno. \ more recent 
work of his, which appeared in 1822, is 
the Madonna till Pane, from Raphael’., 
picture in tin* Hsctmal. 

Pkscaiu), Eduard Marcus, an. ollicer 
in the English army, was an Irishman by 
birth, and, in the American war, served in 
the troops of the line, in 177!I. he went 
to Jamaica, where he acted as an engi¬ 
neer. He afterwards assisted in tin- cap¬ 
ture of the Spanish establishments on the 
Mosquito shoo-, of which he was sub¬ 
sequently appointed superintendent. in 
J?8ff, some disputes arose in the rnlom, 
and he was suspended from Ins functions. 
He arrived in Europe in I7'.t0, bringing 
with him the most honorable testimonies 
to his conduct, liis applications to gov¬ 
ernment for redress, and for the payment 
of sums which he claimed as due to him, 
were unavailing; and the disappointment 
probably soured his miMl. In November. 
1802, he was arrested, as the head of a 
conspiracy to kill the king and, overthrow 
the government. All the conspirators, ex¬ 
cept lfespard, were persons of the lowest 
classes, and many of them common sol¬ 
diers. Their lender and seven of his 
accomplices were executed. Tlx: scheme 
of Dcspard was so absurdly arranged, and 
ids means so utterly inadequate to the suc¬ 
cess of the plot, that some supposed him 
to lie deranged ; w Idle others ab-urdly as¬ 


cribed the affair to the machinations of 
Bonaparte, who shortly after declared .war 
against England. , 

Df.sfot (from the Greek tcaninis ); orig- 
inully, a master, a lord: at a later period, 
it became an honorary title, which the 
Grci i. emperors gave to their sons and 
sons-tn-law, when governors of provinces. 
Alexis 111, surimmed Jlngdus, towards 
the end of tin; 12th century, is said to 
have first introduced this title^ and to have 
made* it the first in rank alter that of em¬ 
peror. t Thus there was a despot of the 
Morca, of riorvia, Ac. The Turkish 
designation of the princes of Moldavia 
and Walachia (hospodar) is a remnant of 
this title. At present, despot means an 
absolute ruler, ns the emperor of Russia ; 
but, in a narrower sense, it conveys the 
idea of tyranny, as, in fact, the possession 
of absolute power and the abuse of it are 
two things bordering very closely on ouch 
other. 

Dkss.mx, Joseph-Marie, count (wiio 
must not he confounded with Desaix), 
was born in Savoy, in 17*11. and was pur¬ 
suing bis meiiieal studies in Paris, when, 
in consequence of the events of 1780, lie 
joined the national guard of that city. In 
17!*2, lie proposed the raising of the five 
legion of the Allobroges, composed of 
for ■ r- in France, and soon became 
colonel of that corps. He distinguished 
himself particularly at the siege of Tou¬ 
lon, and was offered the command of a 
brigade, w inch he declined. Atler having 
served in Italy, he was chosen (1708) 
member of ibe live iuuiiiivd. from the de¬ 
partment of Mont Iflanc. He was appoint¬ 
ed general of division in ISiiO, and grand 
oflieerof the h gion of ie.imr in’ 1811. In 
|8)}, In- eommaudeii the levy en masse 
in tin;* department of Mont Plane, and 
deliven d the country from the. inviiding 
forces. in the same year, he was named 
ehevalierof 8;. I/mix, but, in tin* hundred 
days, aceepted the eonimuiid of a division, 
and has since lived in retirement at Fenn y. 

Hkss.m.ihes, Je.in-Jaeqm s, emperor of 
1 lav li, was a slave in lfRl. w lien the in¬ 
surrection of tin* blacks occurred in that 
island. His master was a shinglor of 
houses, and Jean Jacques was bred to tin* 
same trade. His talents fin* war, ids enter¬ 
prise, courage, anil unscrupulous conduct, 
fused him to eommaiul among the insm 
gent Negroes; and, when |,e filer*' 
vtided the islanii, in 181)2, Desxnlines ami 
flliristophc stood ni xt in reputation an i 
rank to Toiissaitit-l/iiivertiiri. (See 
I Toussainl .} After the deportation of the. . 
latter. D.'ssalines, Christophe and Gler- 
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v.'iu.v look the command, and maintained 
a desperate and sanguinary warthre against 
the Ereneli, until the latter evacuated the 
island. This happ-ned in November, 
The black chiefs immediately pro- 
eeedeil to proclaim the island independent, 
restoring its Iniliati name of Jini/li, and 
nominated Dcssalines governor-general for 
lit)-, with alisolnle power. Dessalines now 
•rave full scope to his savage character, 
lie began by ordering a general massacre 
of the white french, without dislihetion 
of age or sex, stimulating the Negroes to 
glut their vengeance-lor the wrongs they 
had undergone. In Oetoher, 1801, lie 
assumed the title and stale of < mjirror of 
Htn/li; and, in May ensuing, lie promul¬ 
gated a new eoiistitmion, containing pro¬ 
vision for permanently organizing the im¬ 
perial government. Ilis reign, however, 
Wits brief; for llu: people, aided by the 
troops, sick of his atrocities, and wearied 
out by his suspicious and vindictive con¬ 
duct, conspired against his lift-, and lie 
wtis killed by one of bus soldiers, Od. 
17, 18011, who thus ended a despotism 
stained by every barliaruuseuormilv. (Ma¬ 
les Hisi. (Cllm/li , published in I825, pp. 
270—450-1 ; Franklin's llni/ti, eb. (i and 7.) 

Drssu-. Anhalt ; one of the three prin¬ 
cipalities of the (h-rmaii house of Anhalt. 
It eontains BOO sipiare miles, ;md ‘>0,000 
inliidiitauts. 'Die revenue is estimated :il 
">10,000 guilders. Since 1807, the princes 
have borne the title of ihil;r. 'The capital 
is Dessau, on the i\litIda, vvilh ft-100 iiiliab- 
itants, line parks, & e. four miles ; ,n,| !( 
half from this city is Wdrlil/plisliiignished 
by its beautiful park, belonging to the 
duke, (ripe . Inlia/t.) 

Ds.ssot.r.s, .1 eat i-.Ioseph-fan I-August in, 
mari|uis, lieutenant-general and peer of 
frtmee, minister of state, \e., is descend¬ 
ed from ti notile liunily in (hiseony. Do 
was horn at \ucii, in the dep.-irtment 
of <iers, .Inly)}, 1707, and received it care¬ 
ful education. At the commencement of 
the revolmion, he enrolled himself among 
the volunteers, sj^-ved. in 1702, as eaptain 
in the western army of the Pyrenees, was 
made adjutant to general Keynier, and 
placed on the general stalk In 17!H>, lie 
was adjutant-general and chief of battal¬ 
ion in the army of Italy, under Bona¬ 
parte, and carried to Paris’ the news of the 
preliminaries of peace concluded at Leo- 
hen in J /!*0. 1 pun this, he was npjxiintcd 

general of brigade, defeated tile Austri¬ 
ans in the Vnltelinc. near Santa Marin*and 
became (April. 175*!*) general of division 
and chief of tile general siall’under Sche¬ 
rer, iu the army of Italy, when; he gained 


Moivau’s esteem and friendship. Des- 
soles particularly distinguished himself, to- 
gether with his iriend Oouvinn St. Cyr, by 
liis heroic conduct in the battle of Nov i. 
When Moreau commanded thearinv on the 
Rhino, in the spring of 1800, Dessolos was 
a[i]>ointerl, at his request, chief of his gen¬ 
eral staff. This famous campaign, and tie- 
lrnttleof Hoboiiliudcn, established the mili¬ 
tary fame of Dessoles, whose reports must 
still he considered as models. .In 180;>, 
after MortjerV* departure, he commanded, 
for a lime, the army of Hanover, in which 
country he gained general esteem by his 
disinterestedness and moderation. On 
llernadolte’s arrival, he returned to Paris, 
and, together vvilh Macdonald and Le- 
eourbe, warmly defended Moreau on the 
occasion of his trial. He soon after re¬ 
tired to his estate at Aueh. In J808, (be 
emperor intrusted him vvilh the command 
of the army in Spain—-an otliee which In* 
discharged with equal bravery and hu¬ 
manity. Emm 1810 to 1812, he again 
lived as a private individual in France, tin 
his opinions did not agree with the empe¬ 
rors plans . Notwithstanding this. Bona 
j>alie appointed him, in 1812. <-hii f of the 
general stall’, iu the corps commanded l>v 
the viceroy ; hut. on the evmrmof Hum 
lensk, disapprov ing the invasion of Russia, 
lie retired to reestablish his health, anil 
returned to Paris, where lie was connected 
with 'Pulley mud. March Bl, 1814, tin; pro¬ 
visional government gave hi m 1 he command 
ol’l lie Parisian national guard, lie declared 
himself, with Talleyrand, on the night of 
titli April, before the emperor Alexander, 
opposed to tlic regency of’ the empress 
tVlaria-Lotiisa, proposed by Bonaparte as a 
condition of his abdication, and in finor 
of the reestablishment of the Bourbons. 
Soon tiller, In- was nominated military 
commandant of the department of the 
Heine, and chief of the general stall’of the 
national guard of France, commanded 
by Monsieur, the king’s brother. Louis 
XVIII made him peer and minister of 
state. During the hundred days, he lived 
retired on his estate. July 7, 1815, he re¬ 
entered the chamber of peers, and Louts 
XVIII appointed him a member of the 
privy council. But, disapproving the sys 
tern of the ultras, and expressing himself 
in liivor of constitutional principles in tiie 
chamber of peers, lie was compelled t-' 1 
renounce the command of the national 
guard, October, 1815. which was then con¬ 
ferred on the duke of lleggio. lit- divided 
his time between his estates and Paris, 
where he was active in the committees of 
the chandler of peers. Dee. 2ft, 1818, ho 
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was appointed to tlie department of foreign 
affairs, in the ministry formed by Decazes, 
and n'wivoil tlie presidency of'the miuis- 
trv, taking the place of Richelieu. At the 
same time, the kin!,' made him marquis. 
He still remained true to constitutional 
principles, and warmly opposed any 
change in the. l.aw of election of 1617 ; 
this was the eause why h* and his col¬ 
leagues, St. Cyr and Louis,'left the minis¬ 
try of tlie count Decazes (q. v.), N'ov. 17, 
JrtlO. The ha run Pasquier took his place. 
Dessnlcs at that, time was called, by the 
nation, in honor of his lirmtu If minis- 
'ln hunmie humnu. The king. who had 
conferred upon him, in 1H1 I, the grand 
cross of the legion of honor, in (Sis: the 
eommand of the order of St. Louis, and, 
in 1620, the eonimand of the order of the 
Holy (iliiist, retained him as minister of 
state, and often requestecj his opinion .as a 
iiieinhi r of the privy council. These sit¬ 
uations lie, however, lost (Is-*-*), partly in 
consequence of the principles vv liieli In: 
■ vpressed on the occasion of the election 
of the deputies in the month of May, part¬ 
ly from his connexion with the present 
■•pposil iori. I>e—.ides is distinguished as 
a statesman hy his candor, limine-s atid 
ti e ok ness. 

1 >r.si. i.'i'iiKis (from flr:i!lin, 1 vaulli; tie- 
Latin name for vaulters or leapers. who 
lumped from one liois, to anotlier. The 
Scythian, Indian and Nmnidittll cavalry 
were very expert thxullur>s, and each man 
curried at least two horses to the field. 
When one was weary, he jumped with 
great ability upon another, which he !eil 
hy his hand. The H'rceks and (tomans 

introduced the same practice in their 
rmiiis, races, and funeral solemnities, hut 
never, as tar as we know, in war. limner 
des-nhes a vauller of this sort, who per¬ 
formed his feats on lintr horses at once 
[l!in I, ,\v. ti?:!.) ; and Livy (x.xiii. *20) de- 
serihes a kind of Xumiilian cavalry, in 
Wdrnhai's army, in Spain, in which the 
seldiers I rid two horses each, and, in the 
heat of an engagement, frequently leaped, 
fully armed, from one to another. /Elian 
fives a similar account*of a tribe dwell¬ 
ing not far from the Jlanilbe, who, on this 
account, were called JJiii/>hip//i. 

Dustoi cues, Philippe Nerieault, one of 
the hast French comic poets, was horn at 
Tours, in 1060. According to the. general 
opinion, ^e lcfl his father's house when 
young, and joined a company of strolling 
players, among whom he distinguished 
himself hy the propriety of his conduct. 
Having delivered a harangue at. the head 
of iiis troop, before !M. de Puysieu.v, then 
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amhassmlor in Switzerland, this statesman 
was struck with the talent which he dis¬ 
played,* took him, into his service, and 
tunned him lor diplomacy. According to 
the account given hy the relations of 
!>es tone lies, who considered the profes¬ 
sion of a play cr dishonorable, he studied 
with success nt Paris, where he devoted 
himself to poetry ; and, tit the age of 20, 
entered the army as a volunteer, and was 
present in several engagements. Having 
vvriti *:: the comedy called Cni'ifii.v Iw/nr 
while in winter quarters, and read 
it in several societies, ,M. Puysirtix Was 
struck vvilli it, and persuaded the author 
to turn his talents to diplomacy. In 
Switzerland, he vv rote several plays, vv Inch 
met with great applause. Ky his knowl¬ 
edge of diplomacy, lie likew ise gained til" 
favor of the regent, who sen; him in 
England, in 1717, as an as~S,ani to the 
abbe Dubois, When Dubois returned t i 
Franer, Destoiichcs remained in England, 
where he married, lie acquiin-d him-d.* 
so well iii the business intru.-ted him. iii.e 
the regent promised to give him a 
of his satisfaction which wmi.l ,-urpri.*. 
all Eranee; but upon il.e • i■ <r;i•: o*T ills 
prince, he lost ids protector an<i jus I \{a I- 
tatiims. He retin I to hi.- I'Onn'.ry .- -a! s' 
l ’orl-()ise,iu. near .iielun, and , ndcavered 
to fiirgel tlie caprice of tiirteur ti'..; 
siu.lv of philosophy and dev t;ou to -i. ■ 
muses. < 'ardinal Fletiry vvi.-le'd loser.., 
him to Si. Petersburg as ambassador, hi:: 
lie declined tlie oiler. lie died ill 1771. 
leaving a son, who, by order of Louis X_\ , 
superintended the publication of bis works 
Afler .Muiiere and itegiiard, Deslonelies w 
considered tli" best French writer in t),r 
department ol'e.eiiedy . llis comedies 
lilorii iic and If PliiJoxo/ihi: murii are cm, 
sidcred among (lie best French works oi 
tbeir ida—'. Rut, as be made the i'.iw,.' 
effect subordinate, to the moral, bis pro 
ducliolis have something of the eharaeter 
of .sentimental comedy (lit romrilir lur:rn:/- 
tijilf). lie excels most in the drawing of 
character, and exhibits a fertile imagina¬ 
tion, pleasing wit, elegance, vivacity and 
decorum. His numerous epigrams ar,- 
poor. Alt elegant edition of bis work4 
appeared, in 17.70, in 1 vnls., 4to. 

Dkton vridv ; a sudden cumhiisti 
and explosion. 

Dktkiiit; a cay, port of entry, and 
capital of Michigan, in Wayne enmity, on 
the west side of'the river Detroit, bet wen: 
laki% St. (.’lair and Erie, 16 miles N. of' tic: 
west end of the latter, and 0 ;6. of the fir¬ 
mer; ,‘100 ,S. hy E. iMiidiilitnaekiaae ; :iti2 

W. hy 6. Uutlivlo; Ion. 62’ 56' W. ; Lt. 
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42” 2-1' N.: population, in 1810, 770; in 
]S2(), 1422, exclusive of the garrison. Ji 
is finely situated, regniariy hiid CMlt in a 
►quart-* tlin-r quarters of n mile on each 
si dr, with spacious streets, having an ele¬ 
vation of nlioiit 40 feet iiliove the river, of 
which it cominantls beautiful views. It 
contains a htinilsonie Catholic church of 
stone, besides several other public build¬ 
ings. Thtt limit is defended by fort Shel¬ 
by, which is a regular work of tin oblong 
liirni, covering an acre of ground ; ami the 
barracks adjoining are capable otV quar- 
tering several regiments. It is advan¬ 
tageously situated, and lias a consider¬ 
able and growing commerce, find is a 
place of importance in the fur trade. In 
ley. - ., as it appears from the custom-house 
books, there were 270 arrivals, and the 
same number of clearances of vessel*., at. 
and from this port. It was u holly de¬ 
stroyed by lire in 1805: but llie Streets have 
been since laid out regular and wide, and 
the town built in an improved style. De¬ 
troit was settled by the French from 
Canada as early as 1 1 iS.'i. In August, 
1812, it was taken by tlm llritisli, under 
general I truck, but it did not long remain 
in their possession. 

Dktiioit II ivi k, or Sth.ut ok St. 
Ci.aih : a river or strait of .North America, 
which runs from lake St. Clair to laic- 
Erie. Detroit is the French word Ibf 
straits ; and the name was given by the 
Fronqli, the Iirsl white men who settled 
here. Its course is nearly S., with a gen¬ 
tle current, and suflicient depth of water 
for the navigation of large vessels; the 
luniks are covered with settlements, and 
tile country is exceedingly fertile. Near 
tin' banks of the river are many line or¬ 
chards of apple-trees, pear-trees and cher¬ 
ry-lives, producing as fun-fruit ns any in 
the r.States, and presenting a very agree¬ 
able view as i •tie sails up the river. If is27 
miles lone, and three (planers »fa mile wide 
opposite to Detroit, enlarging as it. descends. 

i»Kin ai.iiix, father of llcllcn, ancestor 
of the Hellenes, was the son of Promo-, 
tlietts ami 1‘audora. lie led a colony 
from Asia into (Irei-ee, and established 
himself in I.ycorea on mount Parnassus, 
from whence lie afterwards made mi in¬ 
cursion into Thessaly, and expelled the 
Pelasgi. In bis time was the celebrated 
flood (the. deluge of Deucalion, in the 
Kith century 11. C.). It was caused by 
the river Pencils, and is thus described in 
fable :—Jupiter, determining to destroy 
mankind by Waler, on account of tln-ir 
impiety, brought a flood upon the earth, 
by moans of a violent rain; Deucalion 
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saved himself, and his wife Pyrrhs, on the 
top of mount Parnassus. After the flood 
had subsided, they consulted the oracle 
of Themis, to know what they must do to 
repair the loss of mankind; and were, 
directed to throw In-hind thenV-lhe bones 
of their mother. Fnderstandiug their 
mother to signify- the earth, and her bones 
the. stones, ttitty did as tin- oracle directed 
The stones thrown by Deucalion became 
men, and those thrown by Pyrrhn became 
women. Jinny other circumstances are 
related by tin- ancient writers concerning 
this deluge, which liear a resemblance to 
those relaied ill the Scripturcs of the del 
, tige of Nonb. (See Drluge.) 

Dki'se, or Dose : an evil spirit. This 
word is only used as an i-xelaination; as, 
“What the dense is the matter r” It is 
generally derived from diisius, a Latinized 
term of the (bulls. St. Augustine (Dt 
('icilute Dei, 15, 2:5) has the words Quos 
dam the moms quos t/usios (inlli uuiinipnnl. 
Isidores, in Jus glossary annexed to Mar 
tinins, suggests that ilusius may be a cor¬ 
ruption of the name of Drusus, son of 
Tiberius, notorious tor his (iornian vict< 
ries, vvliose name may have been perji--: 
nateil as a term of terror among ti e eon 
i|Uered people. • Isidores also Mispeeis that 
the word ilitirs, used among tin- Dutch a- 
vve use druse, has the same origin. An 
other derivation, also, might be suggested 
Teut or Dent was tin- name of a deity 
among the ancient (lermans. May no; 
tin- Saxons have combined to swear by 
this name, even after tln-ir baptism, and 
have curried it with them to Flighted : 
Their continuing to use the word would 
not be more surprising than the practice 
of the Italians, who still retain the excla¬ 
mations per Hitrrii (by j’acehiis)! pi 
/V/M7r(by Vetuis)! &c. 

Dei-i-v.kowimv ; the last of the books 
of Moses. ’l’lie word is derived from tin 
Crock ritrip-i,, second, and the rule, 
or law, because the book of Deuteronomy 
is a repetition which the legislator road' 
to the Israelites, just before bis death, of 
the law which he had Ix-lbre delivered 
to them at large. 1 

Dkvx-Ponts ; the French name for the 
(lermati city Zieeilrrurken, in Latin Hi 
pirns, all which names signify 7'u-u- 
firidges. In Fuglisii, the French name is 
used. Deux-Pouts belongs at present l" 
the circle of the Rhine, of lh^ kingdom 
of Jiavarin, and was l'ornierly tne capital 
of the dut-hy- of Detix-Ponls. (See Ho 
viirin.) lly the peace of Lunexille, tin-, 
duchy was ceded, with all the left bank 
of the Rhine, to France, and afterwards 
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compos'd n part of the department of the 
Donnersberg. It contains 70,000 inhab¬ 
itants, on 7t>l square miles. By the peace 
of May :J0, IrO-i, it was restored to Ger¬ 
many. Madder and hops are important 
articles of agriculture in this district. The 
city of Dnir-Ponl* is small, and agreea¬ 
bly- situated, in Ion. 7 3 'id’ ll., lat. 40' lti' 
N‘,; and contained, in H00 houses, 

mid (2t{’i iulinhilaiitrf e\clilsive of the 
suhurhs, which contained 8'2li inhabitants. 
Here is a high school, and a court of ap¬ 
peal lor the Bavarian circle of the Bhine. 
The maiiiiliicturcs arc of clmh, leather 
anti tohacco. Tin- well-known editions 
of (Ircck. Unman and French clas-ics. 
called JHjiiml riHliuiU. were published here 
by a society of learned men. The pub¬ 
lication comniciicetl in 

Di.va ; a Sanscrit wool, meaning Cml. 
ft occurs in tarioiis geographical enm- 
I h minis. t 

Brvr.lUI \. Ilohert. earl of Essex, was 
horn ill ldiiT, and ednealed at Cambridge. 
In his 17th year, lie was introduced at 
court ; in IdSii, distinguished him.-elf at 
the hali'e o'"Xiilphcu, so as to lie rivaled 
a knight ha.mi r> l, and mi his return be 
eaio.c master of the horse. The <|tieeii 
a-'etnbling her army at Tilhury, to resist 
the Spani-h ima-ioti. Il—ex was appoint¬ 
ed general of the liol-e, and ivecivrd the 
order of the garter. In Id'.il, lie was sent, 
with 100(1 men, in the ns'isruiii'c of Henry 
IV, then lighting against the league, hut 
elli'elet) untiling of ruii'i'qui-iire. lie, 
however, n tained the queen's liivor, was 
soon alier ereaied a privy counsellor, in 
Idi'd mi, appointed joint commander u iih 

lord Howard, in a ... e\pedition 

In the const of f'pain, and on liis return 

was made masier-general of the ... 

Ill 15117. in' w;is created earl marshal of 
England. (>n the breaking out of the 
rehellion of Tyrone, Essex was appointed 
governor of Ireland. lie iitlempted to 
ipiell a rebellion at Munster, lieforn he 
proceeded against Ty rone, w hich so much 
reduced his army, that, not being able to 
meet the Ill'll leader, he entered into a 
negotiation. 4 hose trali.'actions displeased 
the queen, iind several sharp letters passed, 
which determined him to confront his 
enemies at home, lie accordingly left 
Ireland, contrary to orders, and hastened 
to t)a* conn, without changing his dress, 
where, linding the queen in her bed-cham¬ 
ber, he tell upon his knees, and was re¬ 
ceived better than lie expected. He was, 
however, soon idler strictly examined by 
the council, and deprived of all his em¬ 
ployments but that of master of the horse. 


He might, however, have regained the 
queens favor, laid not her refusal to renew 
to him a monopoly^of swpet wines so irri¬ 
tated him, that lie indulged himself ia 
freedoms of speech concerning her, which 
she could never tbrget. lie also carried 
on a secret correspondence with the king 
of Scotland, the object of which was, to 
procure ;i public declaration of his right 
of succession to the English throne ; and 
lie would have engaged his friend, lord 
Momti|..y, deputy of Ireland, to bring ovet 
troop.-ill) compel this measure, lie then 
entered into a conspiracy to seize on tin.* 
queens person, remove his enemies, and 
settle a new plan of government. Believ¬ 
ing that this was discovered, 1m endeav¬ 
ored to raise the city of London in Ins 
liivor: here, however, he was disappoint¬ 
ed ; for, instead of meeting with friends, he 
was proclaimed a traitor, and the streets 
were harrieadoed against his return. He 
was soon invested by the queen's throes, 
and obliged to surrender at discretion. He 
was committed to the Tower, vv itli the ear! 
of Southampton, liis chief adherent, and 
a jury of peers was appointed Ibr their 
trial. Being Ibiind guilty, he received his 
sentence like a man prepared lor his litre. 
The queen long hesitated as to signing 
the warrant tor liis execution, hut, lining 
persuaded by his enemies that lie wished 
to die, and interpreting hi' silence into 
obstinacy, at length signed it ; and the ear! 
was executed within the Tower, oil the 
Moth of February, ItiOl, Ju the height of 
his liivor, he had received a ring from the 
queen, as a pledge, on the return of vv Inch 
she would pardon any ntieliee he might 
eonmiil. This ring he is said to have 
intrusted to the countess of Nottingham, 
lit' relation, lull the wile of liis enemy, 
the admiral, who would not stiller her to 
dclinr it to the queen, and thereby the 
prollcred clemency was frustrated. The 
countess, on her death-bed, having con¬ 
fessed the. Secret to tile queen, the latte: 
was greatly agitated, and told her “that 
Hod might forgive her, lint she nevei 
could. F.ssex was rash, violent and pre¬ 
sumptuous, hut at the same time brave, 
generous and atfec.lioiiate. He was tin 
friend and patron of literature, and wrote 
well himself in prose, and attempted verse, 
though without uiiirli success. lie creel¬ 
ed a monument to .Spenser, gave an estate 
to Bacon, and encouraged. Wottoti and 
other men of learning. His fine li:us 
filmed the subject of lour tragedies. 

Dkvrkkux, Ilohert, earl of Essex, son 
of the preceding, was born in 151*2. He 
was entered at Merton college, in liis 10th 
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yi- ar, and, in HW. king James restored 
him to his hereditary honors*. He was 
betrothed, at rite ace of 14, to lady Fran¬ 
ces Howard, but tin/ marriage was not 
consummated until his return from his 
travels. The - afieetion* of the young 
countess had, in tin: mean time, been 
gained by James's unworthy favorite, Carr, 
earl of Somerset; the consequence of 
which was, a scandalous suit against the 
carl of Essex for iinpntcncy. A divorce 
followed, and the lady married Snnjerset, 
In Hi20, Essex joined tin* etirl of <,V\li*rd, 
in an expedition to tjie Rulntinatc. and, in 
If>24, commanded one of tin* English regi¬ 
ments raised lor tin* I'nited Provinces. 
On the accession of Charles I, he was 
employed as viee-udmiral in .att expedi¬ 
tion against i£puiu ; and alter a second 
marriage, in which tin: conduct of the 
lady rendered a divorce necessary, he 
dedicated himself soii*ly to pnhlie life. 
In It SIS, he was second in command of a 
licet equipped against France and Hol¬ 
land, and, in Kidil, was made lieutenant- 
general of the army sent against the 
Scottish rebels. Ilis serviees were costly 
received, until, in llM 1, popular uu‘astir* s 
being thought necessary, he was made 
lord cliamherlain. At tliis time, such was 
his popularity', both parties strenuously 
sought to gain him: tiie king mail*- him 
lieutenant-general of till bis armies south 
of the Trent, the house of lords made him 
chairman of their standing eonimittee, and, 
when the people became nminltnons, the 
house of commons requested a guard un¬ 
der his command. When the king re¬ 
tired from the capital, he required his 
household nobles to attend him, which 
Essex declining to do, was deprived of 
his employments. This step fixed him in 
opposition, and, iti lfil’-i, he accepted the 
command of the parliamentary army. He 
probably imagined the contest might lie 
terminated without any radical change of 
government,as lie always seemed attached 
to the principles of the constitution. Ill* 
commanded at the battle of Edgehil!, cap¬ 
tured Heading, raised the siege of tilouees- 
ter, anil fiiiightiht* first buttle of Newbury. 
His want of success, in lti-11, in the west, 
anil the inelinatiou he showed lor |>eace, 
liegan at length to lower bis interest with 
tin* parliamentary paiiy; and, the self- 
denying ordinance throwing him out of 
command, he resigned his commission 
with visible discontent. He died sud¬ 
denly', in Septctnlier, ltilti.and was In used 
in Westminster abbey, with a public fu¬ 
neral. 

Deviation. In the law of marine in¬ 


surance, deviation is an unnecessary de¬ 
parture from the usual course of the 
voyage insttre.il. Necessary causes of de¬ 
parture from the customary line, are stress 
of weather, want of repair, joining con¬ 
voy, danger from an enemy, mutiny, Ac.; 
and, even in these cases, the shortest and 
easiest courses must lie taken, or a devi¬ 
ation will Keiincurred. Deviation, fruit* 
the moment at which it commences, dis¬ 
charges the insurer from all stihsequew 
responsibility, and entitles him to retail, 
the preniiiSm. 

Device, or Rmiiie, in heraldry ; a name 
common to till figures, ciphers, charac¬ 
ters, rebuses, mottoes, Ac., which, hv then 
allusions to the names of persons, of fam¬ 
ilies, At., denote their qualities, nobility, 
or the like. Dev ice, in this sense, is of a 
much older standing than heraldry itself; 
being that which first gave rise to armorial 
ensigns. Thus the eagle was the de.vin 
of tin* Roman cm pin*. S. I*. l-I. [{.. was 
the device of the Roman people, and 
still continues to he what is railed lit** 
escutcheon of tlie city of Rome. Th* 1 
fust devices were mere letters placer, 
on the borders of liveries, housings am! 
hauliers, and at length on shields. Thu.- 
the K was the device of the French king.- 
of the name of < 'harles, from Charles V 
to Charles IN. Radges, impresses an*; 
devices were greatly in vogue in England, 
from the reign of king Edward 1 nnt" 
that of queen Elizabeth, when they sunk 
into disuse. Dn'ire is now taken, in a 
more limited sense, for an emblem, or 
representation of some natural body, with 
a motto, or sentence, applied in a figura¬ 
tive sense. Tbits a young nobleman, of 
great courage and ambition, bore lor his 
device, in a carousal at the court, of France, 
a rocket mounted in the air. with this 
Italian motto, Poro dvri, jiurrhi■ iti'iniiaJz: 
f.Mayl continue but a short lime, provide*i 
1 nioiml high). A device is, therefore, :* 
painted metaphor. Devices are used on 
coins, counters, seals, shields, triumphs' 
arches, artificial tire-works, Ac. Tit* 
French have distinguished themselves it; 
the invention of devices, especially since 
the time of eurdinal Mazariu, who had a 
great loudness for them. The Italians 
have reduced the making of devices to afi 
art, and laid down laws and rules fin* this 
purpose. 

Dkvii,. Most of the old religions of 
the East acknowledged a host of demons, 
.who, like their gods, were not original¬ 
ly considered, in a moral point of view, 
as good or bad, but merely as exercis¬ 
ing a salutary or injurious influence. In 
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the latter ea*e, they ww looked upon a« 
punishing spirits," without inimical or 
wicked purpose. Seeva, the judging ami 
destroying god of the Indian mythology, 
Is a symbol of the great power of nature, 
which is alternately beneiieial and injuri¬ 
ous, hut in itself neither good nor evil. 
The doctrine of Zoroaster, vvlio adopted 
an evil principle, called slhifihmi, opposed 
to the good principle, and served by sev¬ 
eral orders of inferior spirits (in order to 
explain the existence of evil in this world), 
spread tlie belief in such spirit.- aiming 
the people. The (Jreek mythology did 
not distinguish with the same precision 
between the good and bail spirits. The 
Titans, it is true, struggled against tie- 
gods, but not for any merely moral rea¬ 
son, and tile gods are not represented ns 
patterns of pure morality. The earu- 
demoiis of the (Jreek mythology, a-, lor 
instatin', the furies, always appear mon¬ 
in the eliaraeu-r of punishing than of ma¬ 
lignant spirits. On the contrary, llccate, 
tin- goddess of the lower world and of 
cncliantmeul. and the Lamin', conv-pond- 
ing to the ait-die-- ot’ the modern po|Miinr 
belief liaye more of what we understand 
under tlie diabolical eli-iraeler. Ty plum, 
who pailak.-' in die file of the Titans, 
properly belongs to tin- Egyptian mythol¬ 
ogy, in wliieh he appear- a- the origin of 
evil, under the figure of a horrid monster. 
Similar to him is 15.-i-l/.i-huh. or lieei/ehu!, 
who, from the mythology of Western 
Asia, was introduced into the belief of 
the Hebrew-. Hut a- the eaptiv ily of the 
Hebrew-in llaby Ion had in ninny iv-pei-t- 
a decisive i.-ilblenee upon their way of 
thinking and prevailing notion-, by the 
neijuainlnnee wiiicli they there aeijiiired 
with the idea- of the ('lialdean-. the idea 
of the devil, a- the principle of C'.il, re¬ 
sembling Alirimau. first appeared among 
lilt- Jews alter that captivity. He is called 
Stimuli!, in (Jreek, -’.a the liend. de¬ 
stroyer, antagonist. Thr word /A ril i-- 
deriyed from ■v/,;>.vThis Satan. Imyy- 
rv er. is to lie distingiii-hed from riie one 
in the hook of Job. The latter is no 
liend, but the aeeiiser’beliire the throne of 
the Almighty, and belongs to the heavenly 
servants of (Jod. All the concept ions of ev il 
spirits, wliieh had been entertained before 
the Christian era—the impure Beelzebub, 
whose breath seattered pestiieiiee ; Belial, 
the prince of hell; f-amacl, the seducer 
titnl destroyer; Lueiler (the 1'hosphoms 
of the (I reeks), who lives in the lire; As- 
innrieus, tie- devil of marriage—were now 
amalgamated with that idea of the evil 
principle, which the Jews had acquired 
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in Babylon. ThtA the Jewish doctrine 
of evil spirits and their chief was devel¬ 
oped. Insane persons, and patients suf¬ 
fering from nervotfs diseases, which man 
ifest themselves by epileplie tits, were eon 
sidered as subject to bis inthience; and 
peojile suffering under such diseases were 
said to “ have a devil.” The founder 
of the Christian religion not only 7 did not 
contradict this doetrine, but made use of 
it in the instruction of the people, ac¬ 
cord-.-g to several passages of the New 
Testament. Yet ihe whole doctrine re- 
ccivi-1 from the New 'I’cstamcnt a now 
I'haracter; fir the devil and his auxiliary 
spirits are represented there as originally 
created good, hut as having fallen from 
virtue, and the favor of (Jod, owing to 
ambition, or other evil dispositions. The 
Satan of the New Testament is a rebel 
against (Jod. Undo wed with the intel¬ 
lect and power of angels, | ( o uses them 
since his fall to entangle men in sirs, and 
obtain power over them. lie is the 
prince, of the world” (.SV. Juliu, \ii. «‘5|), the 
Antichrist, because he constantly opposes 
the great work of salvation. Hut, though 
he succeeds in ellecling the perdition of 
ifidiv ill mils, yet his own damnation, and 
the eternal v ieloiy of good nverevil, are 
certain, '1’lie same is taught ill Zoroas¬ 
ter's floelrine ; yet his devil was evil from 
eternity. Some early sects, as the iMa- 
nielia-.ins. likewise gave to Satan exist- 
cure from eternity ; yet this idea was never 
adopted l»y the ('liri-iians at large. The. 
doetrine of the New Testament, however, 
soon became blended with numerous fic¬ 
tions of human imagination, with the va 
non.- superstitions of dillerent. eountrie-, 
and the mythology of the pagans. In 
Italy, (Jreece and (Jermany, tliis last ei- 
emeiit was, and to a certain degree still 
is. biended with the idea of tile devil. 
Tin- gods of the ancients became evii 
spirits, seeking every opportunity to injure 
mankind. 'Flic excited imagination of 
hermits, in their lonely retreats, sunk an 
they were in ignorance, and unable to 
aeeniiut tiir natural appearance.-, frequent 
ly led them to suppose Satan visibly pjv«- 
ent; and innumerable stories were told of 
1 1 is appearance, and his attributes di— 
tineily de-rribed. Among these were 
horns, a tail, a cloven liiot, \ e. Tie- 
writings of the liithei-s of the church, niso. 
contain several passages respecting the 
appearance of tin; devil. The sign of the 
i.S'oss was considered as a snlegiiard 
against him, and erueitixes wen- erected 
on Timm spots, as. Ibr iu-tanee, cross- 
ways, where he was suppo-'d to be most 
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likely to present himself. In most works 
pr appearances of an extraordinaiy char¬ 
acter, the devil was stjpposed.to be eon- 
' cemed. How many a dam, bridge, &c., 
has been built in one night, with his as¬ 
sistance ! and every one knows that the 
monks made the people believe that Faus- 
tus invented the art of printing by the help 
of Satan. In consequence of the cures 
which Christ and his apostles jxjrforpied 
on the possessed, the early church believed 
in a power, connected with the cottsjeera¬ 
tion of priests, to drive out evil spirits; 
and as early as the third century, particu¬ 
lar officers of the church were appointed 
for this purpose ; they were called exorcists, 
and are to this day tin? second of the, lower 
•onidrs in the Latin church. The Catho¬ 
lics say, the church employed such infe¬ 
rior ministers for this business, in Order 
to show the contempt which it entertained 
towards demons (see Dictionnaire de Th&- 
ologie, Toulouse, 1817, article Exorcisle ); 
but this does not agree with the num¬ 
berless legends of the [lower of the devil. 
(See Exorcism.) The belief in evil spirits, 
witches, ffcc.,' was, in the 17fh century, So 
common, that they became the objects of 
judicial process. (See Witclirs.) It cati- 
not be said that the reformation directly 
overturned this belief. Luther once threw 
an ink-stand at the devil, who interrupted 
him when he was engaged in translating 
the Billie ; and, even to this day, the black 
spot is shown on the wall in his room in 
the Wartlmrg. The trials of witches, ip 
the. 17th. century, took place in Protest¬ 
ant countries, as well as in Catholic ones. 
With the progress of the natural sciences, 
however, in the 18th century, many won¬ 
derful phenomena became explained, and 
less was heard of tin* devil. Our limits 
will not allow us to give a statement of 
tlie opinions of different Christian sects 
respecting evil spirits. 

Devil-Fish ; the popular name of a 
large species of ray (q. v.j, which, is occa¬ 
sionally captured on the coasts of the 1. 
States. During gales of wind, or from 
strong currents, these immense fish are 
driven into shoal water, and, being tumble 
to extricate themselves, fall ail ease prey 
to the vigilance of the fishermen, who ob¬ 
tain considerable quantities of oil from 
their livers. The [leeuliar arrangement 
of the two lateral appendages to the head, 
has induced naturalists to erect a suh- 
genns, expressly for the reception of these 
marine monsters, which has lieen called 
ccphaloptera, in allusion to the wings, or 
processes. In size, the species oft this 
sub-genus exceed all others of the huffily. 


individuals frequently measuring sixteen 
feet, from the angles of the body. Cephn- 
loptera giomn, the devil-fish, sea-devil, 
&c., uj recognised by the following char¬ 
acters: “Jaws terminal, inferior one ad¬ 
vanced ; inOutli with a movabjc flabelli 
form appendage on each side; eyes prom¬ 
inent, lateral; tail longer,than the body, 
and armed Vith one or two spines, very 
distinct from the dorsal fin, which is situ¬ 
ated between the ventralsteeth very 
minute and numerous, arranged in rows. 
The skin of this fish is not covered with 
. spinous protuberances, like that of most 
others of the ray species, hut is merely 
,rough to the touch, like that of many 
sharks. In preparing the specimen now 
deposited in the Philadelphia museum, 
this roughness of the skin produced most 
disagreeable efleets on the hands of /lie 
operators. Color above, blackish ; be¬ 
neath, white, varied with dusky. The 
measurements of the individual just men¬ 
tioned, made him in breadth between fif¬ 
teen and sixteen feet, and seven feet ten 
inches in length, exclusive of the tail, 
which was somewhat longer than the 
hotly. A similar specimen was exhibited in 
Mew York, under the title of “ the Vatu 
pyre of the ocean,’* anti described as suei- 
lvy doctor Samuel L. Mitchell. Other- 
have been observed on various parts of 
our coast, generally in small families, and 
are believed to visit sandy hot touts, lor di¬ 
pt upose of breeding, arriving in July, and 
seldom remaining later than the end of 
September. The great size of the spcoi ■ 
men purchased by Mr. lYale rendered d 
neeessary to divide the body', transversely, 
into two equal portions, in which slat- 
the process of stuffing was - more easy 
Tile pieces were afterwards joined to¬ 
gether, and the animal exhibited in the. 
museum, where' it now remains. In dry¬ 
ing, the skin, of course, contracted consid¬ 
erably, and the measurements now would 
be much less than those taken from the 
recent animal. Pyroligneous acid being- 
used to counteract putrefaction, during 
several hot days in which it was exhibited, 
prevented any experiment being made, t*‘ 
determine the flavor of the flesh, and its 
utility as an article of food. It is not 
improbable, that most of the stories rela¬ 
tive to sea-serpents, wliiMi have so long 
been a theme of wonder, are in 'ruth :•> 
be referred to numbers of these or other 
marine fishes of extraordinary size and _ 
uncommon form. ft is to he regretted, 
that more perfect examinations have not 
been made, particuhirly in relation to the 
anatomical structure of the cepkuloptent; 
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but it is to bo hoped that our naturalists, 
in subsequent researches, may supply the 
desired information. 

Devil's Advocate \ndvocains diaboli) 
is the. person appoint"-.1 to raise doubts 
against the genuineness "if the miracles of 
a candidate for canonization (q. v.), .to 
expose any want of formality in the in¬ 
vestigation of the miracles, and to assail 
the general merits of the candidate. Af¬ 
ter every thing is .said pro and contra, and 
three papal advocates of the 1 consistory 
have found the, whole course of proceed¬ 
ings legal ami formal, the canonization 
follows. It is said that in the beginning 
of the 1/tii century, the canonization of 
the cardinal Charles Ilorromeo was al¬ 
most prevented by the accusations of the 
devil’s advocate. 

Devil’s BiuiVce ; a famous bridge in, 
Switzerland, over the Retire, built of stone, 
from mountain to moimt.pn, 75 ft?t!t in 
length, on tin- road over St. Got hard, 
from Germany to Italy. It owes its name 
principally to its antiquity, for there are 
higher, longer and wider bridges in Swit¬ 
zerland. The Devil’s Bridge is v a very 
common subject of prints and paintings, 
•ind is situated in a most romantic country. 

Devil’s Wall, in the south of Germa¬ 
ny. It was very common lor gigantic 
works of art, or peculiar formations of 
nature, to receive, in the middle ages, the 
name, of the devil. This wall was origi¬ 
nally a Roman ditch, with palisades behind 
.t, Vo which, under the. reign of the empe- 
:nr I’rohus, a wall with towers was added, 
it was intended to protect the Roman 
-ettlements on the left hank of the Dan¬ 
ube, and on the right hank of the Rhine, 

. gainst the inroads of the Teutonic and 
el her tribes. The wall extended tiirjdimit 

IS tnilos, over mountains, through val¬ 
leys. and over rivers, running inwards the 
Danube. Remains of it tire tbund at 
present only from AJieusherg, in Bavaria, to 
Cologne, on the Rhine. Sometimes these 
remains term elevated roads and paths 
through woods, sometimes tall oaks grow 
tpon them, sometime!} buildings stand up¬ 
on tnc imperishable structure. A. Bur Inter 
has shown, in his Journey along the Dev il's 
Wall (Ratishon, 1821), that it was the 
work of nearly two centuries, commenc¬ 
ing in the time of Adrian, and was at first 
a mere wall of earth, but was ullerwanls 
made a substantial stone wall, of from 
six to eight feet in width. Buchner fol¬ 
lowed the traces of this wall for two sum¬ 
mers. Hit points out, also, the course of 
the Roman road behind it. The same 
book contains a plan of the canal by 


which Charlemagne intended to unite the 
Danube and the Rhine, and of which & 
dry ditch, called the Fbssa Carolina ., is the 
only remains. {See .Carolina.) Bucliner 
says, that six million guilders would bo 
sufficient to complete, this great plan, 
which others doubt. (See Danube.) 

Devise, in law, is the disposition of 
real estate by will. It is distinguished 
from a bequest of personal estate by will, 
the personal estate so disposed of being- 
called a legacy. The word devise is also 
somdiimes applied to any gift by will, 4 
whether of real or personal estate. The 
person to whom a devise is made is called 
d>. visvt. 

Devolution. By tin; rule of devolution,-' 
the right of preseni;vion to a vacant place, 
especially a clerical one, reverts, in case 
of neglect in exercising it, to a sujierior 
(bishop, prince or consistory). 

Di:v o scout ; a market-town of Eng- , 
land, at the ronfliirnoc of the Tamar with . 
the sea in Plymouth sound. It is the seat 
of the naval and military government of 
the port, and contains the dork-yanl and ■ 
naval arsenal. Hence it vv as, until lately, 
called Plymouth doc!:, and viewed only tvs 
an appendage to the town of Plymouth. 

In the year ltd!!, il received the name of 
lleranporl, which it iias since borne. The 
dock-yard is well worthy of notice. It 
extends on the eastern hank of the Tamar, 
its a circular svvet p along the shore, 11500 
fi-ct in length, with ;i width at the middle, 
where it is greatest, of (ti(H) feet, and a! each 
extremity 1000, tint- iin'ltiding an area of 
0<i acres. The harbor of liamnu/.e, which 
hounds tin 1 dock-yard on the western side, 
is a commodious basin, formed by the 
estuary of tin- Tamar, half a mile wide, 
and extending four miles in length. Dev- 
onport. within the lines, contains about. 
20,000 inhabitants. 

Devonshire : 1 . Georgiana Cavendish, 
duchess of; famous Jjjgfeher bounty and 
poetical talents, and the patriotic friend of 
Fox. She was horn in London, 1757, 
celebrated the passage of St. Gothurd 
{translated into French by Deli lie, with 
the original, Paris, IM)2),and died in 1800. 

2. Elizabeth Ilervev, duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, lived, thm. lit 15, in Rome, where 
she died, 51 arch-HO, 1S:>1. Jn Rome, she 
was surrounded by distinguished men, 
especially artists. She was the friend 
of cardinal Gonsalvi, Ganova, Camuccini, 
Thorwaldseii and others. Pin* published 
Virgil’s poems, in the translation of Han¬ 
nibal Caro, with engravings, from tint de¬ 
signs of the first painters of Rome. This 
edition consisted of only 150 copies, which 
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the duchess distributed to the European 
sovereigns, the principal libraries, and her 
particular friends. Sh* caused an edition 
of the fifth satire ol' Horace to be pub¬ 
lished on the same plan, und was about 
to undertake an edition of Dante, when 
she died. Her house in Rome was the 
resort of ilio most cultivated society,' 

Devonshire, William, duke of (Bee 
Cavendish.) 

Dew is •« deposition of water frorp the 
atmosphere upon the surface of the t*arth. 
The conditions under which the phfcnom- 
'i-nii of dew take, place an? the following: 
The most plentiful deposit occurs when 
the weather is clear and serene; very 
little is ever deposited under opposite cir¬ 
cumstances. It is never seen on nights 
both cloudy and windy. It is well known, 
likewise, that a reduction in the tempera¬ 
ture of the air, and of the surface of the 
earth, always accompanies the falling of 
dew, the surface on which it is depos¬ 
ited lieiug, however, colder than the uir 
above. These phenomena admit ol' an 
easy and elegant explanation from the 
vvell known effect of the radiation of calor¬ 
ic from bodies. This radiation constantly 
taking place in all bodies, it is obvious 
that the temperature of any body can 
remain the same only by its receiving 
from another source as many rays ns it. 
emits. Jn the case ol' the earth's surface, 
so long as flu; sun remains above the 
lairizon, it continues to receive as well as 
to emit heat; but when tile, sun sinks 
below the horizon, lio object is present in 
the atmosphere to exchange rays with ilm 
earth, which, still emitting heat into free 
space, must, consequently, experience, a 
diminution in its temperature. It thus 
liecoines not only many degrees cooler 
than in the day time, hut also cooler than 
the superincumbent air; and, its the at¬ 
mosphere always contains watery vapor, 
this vapor becomes condensed on the cold 
surface ; hence the origin ol' dew, and, if 
the temperature of tint earth is lielow ;12°, 
of hoar frost. Aiul since the projection 
ol heat into free space takes place most 
readily in u clear atmosphere, and is im- 
{•eded by a cloudy atmosphere, it is under 
the. former condition that dew and hoar 
frost are formed ; for if the radiant caloric, 
proceeding from the earth, is intercepted 
by the clouds, an interchange is estab¬ 
lished, and the ground retains nearly, if 
not quite, the same temperature as the 
adjacent portions of air. Whatever cir¬ 
cumstances favor radiation favor also the 
production of dew; and, accordingly, un¬ 
der the same exposure, dew is much 


more copiously deposited on some sur¬ 
faces. than on others. Gravel walks and 
pavements' project heat And acquire’dew 
less readily than a grassy surface. Rough 
and porous surfaces, as shavings of wood, 
take more , dew than smooth and solid 
wopd. Glass projects heat rapidly, and is 
as rapidly coated with dew. But bright 
metals attm<?t*dew much less powerfully 
than other bodies. Water, which stands 
at the head of radiating substances, is seen 
to.condense the vapor of the superincum¬ 
bent air in suefy a -manner as to create 
thick mists aud fogs over its surface. Tin? 
unusual abundance, of precipitated mois¬ 
ture over ponds and ktreams is attributa¬ 
ble, however, not merely to the inferior 
temperature of their waters to the air, 
arising from radiation, but to the circum¬ 
stance that more moisture is ordinarily 
contained in such air, since the sheltered 
situation it enjoys prevents its beingborne 
away by those aerial currents prevailing 
elsewhere. An acquaintance with the 
cause which produces dew and hoar-frost 
enables us to understand the ratinmde. of 
the process resorted to by gardeners to 
protect tender plants from cold, which 
consists simply in spreading over them a 
thin mat or some flimsy substance. In 
this way, the radintion of their heat to the. 
heavens is prevented, or, rather, the heat 
which they emit, is returned to them from 
the awning above, and they are preserved 
at a tcinjicraturo consideraldy higher than 
that ol' tin; surrounding atmosphere. To 
ensure the lull advantage of this kind of 
protection from the chill of the air, the 
coverings should not touch the bodies they 
are intended to defend. Garden walls 
operate, in pArf, upon the same principle. 
In warm climates, the deposition of* dewy 
moisture on animal substances hastens 
their putrefaction. As this usually hap¬ 
pens only in clear nights, it was anciently 
supposed .that ‘bright moonshine favored 
animal corruption. This rapid emission 
of heat from the surface of tin; ground 
enables us to explain the artificial forma¬ 
tion of ice, during the night, in Bengal, 
while the temperature of the air is above. 
113°. The nights most favorable for this 
effect arc those which are the calmest 
and most serene, and in which the air is 
so dry as to deposit little, dew after mid¬ 
night* Clouds anti frequent changes of 
wind never fail to interrupt the congela¬ 
tion. 900 persons an: employed in this 
operation at one place. The enclosures 
formed on the ground are four or five feet 
with?, and buve walls only four inches 
high. in those enclosures, previously 
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bedded with dry straw, broad, shallow, 
unglazed pans are set, containing water. 
Wind, which so greatly promotes evapo¬ 
ration, prevents tins freezing altogether; 
and dew forms, in a greater or less de¬ 
gree, daring the whole of the nights most 
productive of ice. The straw is carefully 
preserved dry, since it; by accident, it be¬ 
comes moistened by the spMIkig of wafer, 
it conducts heat, and raises vapor from the 
ground, so as greatly to impede the con¬ 
gelation. ‘The radiation from die earth’s 
surface is one of those happy ‘provisiops 
for the necessities of living beings, witli 
which nature every where abounds. The 
heavy dews which full in tropical regions, 
are, in the highest degree, beneficial to 
vegetation, which, hut', for this supply 
of moisture, would, in' countries where 
scarcely any rain fiills for mouths, he soon 
scorched and withered. Hut, after the 
high temperature of the day, the ground 
radiates under these clear skies with great, 
rapidity ; the surface is quickly cooled, 
even to a great extent, and. as soon as this 
refreshing cold is produced, the watery 
vapor, which, from the great daily evapo¬ 
ration, exists in large quantities in the 
atmosphere, is deposited abundantly. This 
deposition is more plentiful, also, uii plants, 
from their greater radiating power ; while, 
on hard, hare ground and stones, where it 
ts less wanted, it is comparatively trifling. 
In coltl climates, the earth, being cold 
and sufficiently moist, requires little dew: 
.accordingly tier clouds, which are so com¬ 
mon in damp and chilly regions, prevent 
tin 1 radiation of heat: the surface is thus 
present'd warm, and the deposition of 
dew is, in n great measure, pre\ci,ted. 
lit: \Vr.TTi:. (See ff'ilfi-.) 

I >t: Witt, John, grand-pensioner, of 
Holland, celebrated as a statesman and 
:br hS tragical end, was the sou of Ja¬ 
cob He Witt, burgomaster of Hurt, and 
was horn in lti'-io. Mis lather was im¬ 
prisoned fin' some time on account of 
iiis opposition to prince William 11 of 
Orange. John He Wirt inherited from 
nis lather republican principles and ‘a 
hatred to the house of Orange. Afier 
having carefully cultivated Ins talents, h,- 
entered into the service of his country, aiid 
was tine ot‘ the deputies s< iit by the slates 
of Holland to Zealand, in 1 (id".', to dis¬ 
suade this province from conferring the 
office of captain-general on the young 
prince of Orange, William III, who was 
■ but twoy cars old. 11 is eloquence procured 
him universal confidence; Ian to pre¬ 
serve this was almost impossible during 
the dissensions which raged in tin; 
voi,. iv. , lit 


Stntes-genertl. One party was anxious, 
during the war between England anti 
Holland, to have pll power and honors 
conferred on prince William HI ; the 
other, with I)c Witt at its head, endeavored • 
to withdraw all authority from this prince, 
and entirely to abolish the ataritlioldershi]i. 
The war with England, sometimes fortu¬ 
nate, sometimes adverse, was iniilricMW to 
commerce, and excited the displeasure of 
the nation against the latter party, of which 
excitement the Orange party took advan¬ 
tage tcelleet their purposes, mftil, in 1(!54, 
the former concluded a peace "with Crom¬ 
well; with the secret condition that the 
house of Orange should he excluded from 
all situations of authority. Thus tho. 
republican party was victorious, mid He 
Witt, as granjl-pensinner, employed the 
time of peace in healing fhe wounds un¬ 
der which the state, was suffering. When 
Charles II again took possession of the 
crown of England, He Will inclined to 
the Side of Eraneo, \v Inch ineliliatiou lw- 
entne more powerful when, in ltW>5, the 
war recommenced between England and 
the stiiles-general. The bishop nf Mun¬ 
ster, likewise, taking arms against the 
latter, the diseoutetil of the people agairist 
He Witt liecame so great, that lie was 
compelled, in order to parity tla-m, to give 
up some privileges to the prince of < > range, 
and to •conclude peaee with England, in 
Mil>7. 'To inrreasr the danger of' l.)e 
Witt's situation. Louis XI.V now began 
to manifest his intentions with regard to 
the Spanish Netherlands. The < (range 
parly in.-isleri on eleval'tig prince William 
Jo the dignity of his ancestors. He Witt 
siteeeediai in separating the offices of 
sladth.oliler and captain-general, and pro¬ 
vided that, in Holland at least, he should 
he entirely eveludeil from the latter. Tin; 
number of He Witt’s enemies increased, 
tie was obliged to conclude an alliance 
vvilh England and Sweden against Ermier, 
whirh produced the peace of Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle, and was as quickly dissolved 
a-- it. had been formed. Louis' XIV, now 
united with England, invaded the Span¬ 
ish Netherlands (l<i/U). William’s friends 
succeeded in procuring for him the pn:-: 
ol commander-in-chief. 'The first cam¬ 
paign was unfortunate in its results, which 
were imputed to He Wilt and his friends. 
'The life of the former was endangered. 
William was nominated Mari! holder by 
univ ersal consent, ;md He Witt resigned 
his*emplnymcms. Hut the disposition of 
the people was little changed by this volun¬ 
tary net. nor was the halted of the Orange 
party satisfied. His brother < 'omclius_ 
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was accused of having attempted to assas¬ 
sinate flu- prince, lie was imprisoned and 
put to the nick ; hut, a* he would not con¬ 
fess any such design, he was banished from 
the country, and his jaoperty confiscated. 
Heuring that his brother wished to speak 
to him while in prison, John do Wilt, 
hastened thither, when a tumuli suddenly 
arose among the people at the Hague. 
The militia could not disperse the mob, 
the greater number of the officers {>eing 
devoted lojhe prince. The people broke 
Into the prison, and both brothers lMI vie- 
tinis to their rage (Aug. 20, 1072). 'I’he 
states demanded an investiiration of this 
atfair, and the punishment of the mur¬ 
derers, from the sladlholder, which, how¬ 
ever, never took place.- That the opinions 
of lie Witt’s contemporaries respecting him 
did not agree, may well lie supposed ; hut 
all acquitted him of ireason against his 
country. He was simple and modest in 
all his relations. He fell a victim to party 
spirit, nor could the friends of the house 
of Orange accuse him of any otliei crime 
than dint of not belonging to their party, 
and of aiming to ele\ate his own party 
at their expense. l)e Witt was an ac¬ 
tive political writer, and lias left many 
excellent ohservations on the events of 
his time. 

Du XT mi, Samuel, an eminent American 
lawyer and statesman, was horn at Huston, 
ill 1701. His father was a distinguished 
merchant, and a benefactor of Harvard 
college. The son was graduated at that 
institution, in 1781, with its first honors. 
He then engaged in the study ol the law. 
He had not been long at the bar before lie 
tvn> elected to the state legislature, from 
which he was transferred to congress, lirst 
to the house of representatives, and then 
to the senate. He was iu congress dur¬ 
ing it period of strong party excitement, 
and succeeded in gaining much influence 
and honor by the force of bis talents and 
character, proving himself an enlightened 
politician and superior orator. President 
Adams made him, successively, secretary 
ol war and of the treasury. He dis¬ 
charged these, offices in a masterly man¬ 
ner. Towards the end of Air. Adams’s 
administration, he was offered a foreign 
embassy, but declined it. When Mr. 
Jefferson l«.>came, president, be resigned 
his public employments, and returned to 
the practice of the law. In If* 15, president 
Madison requested him to accept an ex¬ 
traordinary mission to the court of ripuin, 
but he. declined the offer. For many 
years, he continued to display extraordi¬ 
nary powers in his profession, having no 


superior, and scarcely a rival, liefore the 
supreme court at Washington, in which 
lit: npjH-arcd every winter, in cases of the 
highest importance. On his return from 
that capital, in the spring of 1810, he 
fell sick at Athens, in the state of New 
York, and died there May 4, aged 5.1.‘ 
Mr. Dexter was tall and well formed, with 
strong lentiMs and a muscular frame, 
llis elotpienee was that of clear exposition, 
and cogent, philosophical reasoning ; his 
delivery ilk general simple, and his enun¬ 
ciation monotonous; blithe often expressed 
himself with signal energy and beauty, 
and always gave evidence of uncommon 
•power. He devoted much ol’ his leisure 
to theological studies, ami died a zealous 
Christian, lii the patty divisions of the 
American republic, he held, at first, the 
post of an acknowledged leader among 
the federalists : eventually', however, he 
separated himself from his colleagues, on 
some questions of primary interest and 
magnitude. Ill the fine sketch of his life 
and character, draw n by judge Story, it. is 
truly said of him, “ lie. considered the 
union of the states its the main security 
of their liberties; whatever might he his 
opinion of any measures, he never breathed 
a doubt to shake public or private eonli - 
deuce in die excellence of the constitu¬ 
tion itself.” 

Dkv; the chief of Algiers, which is a 
military aristocratic state. In Tunis and 
Tripoli, the same officer in these similarly 
regulated military republics, is named hi/. 
'I’lie bey of Tripoli is, however, assisted 
by a pacha. Since 1520, Algiers lias 
recognised die authority of the Turkish 
sultan. Turkish soldiers, under the com¬ 
mand of a pacha, sent to Algiers by the 
sultan, once governed there, and, not. re¬ 
ceiving their pay from the pacha, they 
prayed permission of the Porte, at the 
eftinmeneemettt of the 17lh eenturv, to 


chouse a chief from their number, with 
the title of ilrij. The pacha was to remain, 
hut to have no share in the government. 
This was agreed toby the Porte. In the 
year 1710, the dey banished the paclia 
from -Algiers, and‘obtained permission ol 
the. Porte to enjoy both titles. Since, that 
period, every dey ehysen by the soldiers 
must apply to the sultan for confirmation 
and for ap|Hiinfment as pacha. The sul¬ 
tan, therefore, reckons Algiers amongst 
his possessions, and sends orders to the 
pacha and the divan. In time ol war, the 
jHiople of Algiers must assist the. Perte, tj 
required, with soldiers and ships. AH 
money coined here hem's the stump of the 
sultan, and public prayers ure offered t jr 
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him, as through the whole of Turkey. 
The <ley sends an annual tribute to Con¬ 
stantinople. The highest authority is with 
the divan, or the council of stifle ; but “ the 
greater and lessor members of the invin¬ 
cible militia of Algiers” make decrees 
according to the majority of votes, in all 
tilings which concern the government. 

I turnout a. (See JVrgrr, and 'J'imburloo.) 

Diadem; a band of silk or woollen, 
invented, according to sonic, by Harriots, 
to relieve the headache, produced by ex¬ 
cessive. drinking. It more probably be¬ 
longed to him as coming from the Rust 
(tin; Indies). It afterwards became the 
distinguishing ornament of royalty. The 
diadem of the Kgvptian deities and kings 
horr the symbol of the, sacred serpent. 
Among the Persians, it was twined about 
the tiara of the kings, and was purple and 
white. The diadem uf Jlaechus, particu¬ 
larly of the Indian Kac.eluis, as seen in 
very old representations, consisted of a 
broad, plaited hand, encircling the lbre- 
liead and temples, arid tied behind, with 
the ends hanging down. When unfolded, 
it formed, in tiict, a veil: and, fi>r this rea¬ 
son, it. was often called, by the Creeks, 
•'uly/ilrtt, i. e,, a nil. If was afterwards 
attributed to other deities, and finally 
lieeaim: tin* badge of kings. Jn the ear¬ 
liest times, it was very narrow. Alexan¬ 
der the tir- "i adopted the broad diadem 
of the Persian kings, the ends of w Inch 
bung over bis shoulders; and this mark 
of regal dignity was retained by bis suc¬ 
cessors. On coins we see ijneens, also, 
with tin* diadem, with the addition of a 
veil. The early Homan i mperors ab- 
? tail ted from tlii.s or name tit, to avoid giv ing 
olleliee to the people, t 'oiistaiitme the 
Great was the first who used it, and he 
added new ornaments to it. .Inter his 
time, it was set with a single or double 
row of pearls and other precious stones, so 
that it was somewhat similar to a Turkish 
tiirlian. 

Di.t-.eiors, in hotatiy; plants which 
have their stamens on one individual anil 
their pistils on another. The willow, the 
ash, the poplar, &■<*., are diiecious. (lit 
this aeeount, the weeping willow and 
several other trees hever produce seeds in 
the 11. States, as the male plants only have 
Iteeti introduced. 

JliA(it.rpn(iN (Lilt.; ,'riy.Xi/.or. < 1 r.); in 

ancient sculpture ; the name by which the 
Greeks designated works in seulpture 
when sunk in with the chisel. Among 
the most celebrated of these were the 
buckler and pedestal of a colossal statue of 
Minerva at Athens. When it was in re¬ 
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lief, the work was called anagli/phir. 
(See i-tnaglyphie.) 

Diagnosis, in medicine; the distinc¬ 
tion of one disease from others resembling 
it, by means of a collected view of the 
symptoms. 

Diagnostic symptoms art* the leading 
symptoms, or those which are most char¬ 
acteristic of iuty particular form or seat 
of disease. . 

Diagonal, Divgovai. Link; a straight, 
line, joining two angles not adjacent, in a 
rectilinear figure, having more than three 
sides. Rvery rectilinear figure may be 
divided by diagonals into as many tri¬ 
angles its it bits side .-,minus two. 

Diagram ; it ligmv or geometrical delin¬ 
eation, applied to tlie illustration or solu¬ 
tion ol" geometrical problems, or a dtv- 
seriplioti or sketch in general. Anciently, 
it signified a musical scale. Among the 
Gnostics, the name dingmin was given to a 
figure formed by the superposition of one 
triangle, on another, and inscribed with 
some mystical name of the Ih-ilv. and 
worn as an amulet. 

Dm., Si n. 'fliis instrument hits been 
known from the earliest times: lie* Kgyp- 
tiitiis, ('Itiilileans and Hebrews ( IS’tiuh 
xxvvii. S) were acquainted with the uses 
of it. The Greeks ilerived it from their 
i". lent neighbors, and it was introduced 
into Rone* diiri.iig the first Puttie war A 
dial enn.-lruetcd for the latitude oft'alaiiii 
w .is carried oil' from that city and placed 
in tin* ibriiui by Valerius Mcssana ; hut, 
••is there was .*i dif]i*renee of i ■' of liitittido 
between the two rifle t, it could not, of 
course, indicate the true time at Koine, 
llelitre this period, tic* Komaiis ascertain■ 
ed the hour by tin* rude method of lb- 
serving tin* lengl I is of shadow s, or, in the 
absence of the sun, by the clepsydra (i|. v.J, 
which ;i slave was employed intending.— 
Sun- dials hive lost much of their value 
in modern times, by the general introduc¬ 
tion of instruments which indicate the 
time at any period of the day or night; 
but clucks and watches require to he 
regulated, and the shadows projected by 
the sun are the most convenient standard 
for this pur|(ose. Dials are of various 
kinds ; hut the hori/.ntilal and vertical are 
most commonly used. In this place, we 
can give only the general rules of construc¬ 
tion applicable to all of them. Suppose l\J 
plant's, making with each other angles of 
I.V, passing through the axis of the earth 
and* dividing the sphere into ill equal 
Jiurts, one of these planes being tin* me¬ 
ridian of the place of the observer; shut, 
from the meridian, and, trjoving towards 
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the west, number these planes respectively 
1 , 2, 3, mid so on up to 12, which will be, 
the lower meridian of die place ; starting 
from this point, number as before, 1, 2, 3, 
&c,., again to 12, which will now fall on 
the upper meridian. We shall thus have 
a series of horary circles, in passing from 
one of which to the next, the sun will oe- 
eupy one hour. At noon, he will be on 
the meridian, which is numbered 12; it is 
then 12 o’clock; an hour befonj, lie was 
on tla; last, horary circle preceding (in the 
cast), numbered 11, and it. was 11 d'olock. 
Twelve hours front the time of passing 
the upper meridian, lie will pass the. lower, 
also rmnihered 12, and it w ill lie midnight. 
Suppose, now, an opaque plant! passing 
through lhi! ceilin' of the earth, and inter¬ 
sected by the 12 plain s in as many diverg¬ 
ing straight lines, and mark these lines with 
the numbers belonging to their respective 
planes. This opaque plane will represent 
tint face of a dial, the straight lilies will form 
tlie horary lines marked on its Nurture, 
and the style will represent the avis of the 
earth, and will project its shadow succes¬ 
sively on each of the hour lines, the lium- 
Imt affixed to which will show the hour 
of the day; that is; at 10 o'clock the 
shadow will till] on the line niimhered 10, 
&r. We shall thus have a dial construct¬ 
ed at the centre of the. earth; but the 
radius of the curt If, or the distance from its 
centre to its surface, is so small, in com¬ 
parison with the distance of the earth from 
the sun, that it may* be coi-sidcrrd as 
nothing: we may therefore transport our 
central dial to any given place, keeping 
the style and surface always parallel to the 
positions, in which we supposed them at 
first, and we shall have u dial for that 
place. This is the theory of dials. It fob* 
lows, from this explanation, I. that a sun¬ 
dial, calculated for any given place,will also 
serve tor any other place under the same 
meridian, prov iiled its position in the latter 
place be parallel to its position in the for¬ 
mer place. ;>, The sty le of a dial is parallel 
to the axis of the earth; the meridian line 
is the intersection of the plane of the dial 
and the meridian of tin* place ; the style is 
in the meridian, and inclines to the rational 
horizon in the same manner as the terres¬ 
trial axis, that is, by an angle equal to tin* 
latitude of the place. 3. The hour lines art* 
the intersections of the face of the dial by 
12 planes, inclined to each other by an 
angle of 15°, drawn from tin* meridian, 
and passing through the style. If'it is 
required to mark shorter intervals of time, 
as half hours, it is only necessary to con¬ 
ceive 24 planes, at an angle of 74° with 


each other, and so on for any subdivisions 
4. The hour • lint's of a dial drawn on a 
plain; are straight linos meeting in the 
centre of the dial, where the thee is pene¬ 
trated by tin; style. The forenoon and 
afternoon hour lines of the same number 
are given by the intersection of tin; same 
horary plane, on the opposite sides of the 
style. Somcftmes the hour is indicated 
hv means of a plate, placed before tin* 
dial, having a hole through which de¬ 
light passes. It is only necessary that this 
hoJo should be one of tin* points of I It** 
style; tin* light will then fall upon tie,; 
part of the dial where the shadow of t! c 
corresponding point of the style would is: 
projected. 

Dj.vi.kct : a variety of a language 
This definition is certainly vague, but ix 
necessarily so from tin* nature, of the sub¬ 
ject, as it is impossible to determine nicely 
die line where dialects begin to become 
distinct languages. For instance, in some 
respects, (Jennan, Danish, Swedish. Ice 
landish, may In* ealied dialects of the com¬ 
mon Teutonic stock ; yet a (lent am is no 
more able to understand Swedish limn 
Hebrew, if he has not studied it. k 
Would not he correct,, however, to lay i : 
down as a rule, that dialects are sue!* 
Ibriiis of the common language, as may 
lie understood, if not entirely. \>*| in gen¬ 
eral, liy all who spi al. one of the vari¬ 
eties of the common language, because 
person who never heard or spoke any 
thing but 1 ligli-(o*riuan cannot mulct* 
stand the people ol’ l.ovver (formally 
speaking to each other in their dialect : ;* 
Portuguese, indeed, is generally able a* 
understand Spanish, without hav ing learn¬ 
ed the language systematically. The 
eominqp meaning of the term iliitltrl. i: 
modern limes, is the language of a part ol 
a country or a distant colony, deviating, 
either in its grammar, words or pronun¬ 
ciation, from the language of that* part of 
the common country whose idiom has 
bet n adopted as the literary language, alul 
the medium of intercourse between well- 
educated people. In aueielit times, whet: 
the great ililliculiies in the way of inter¬ 
course and eoininuiiicalion between dif¬ 
ferent parts of a country prevented, or a* 
least impeded, the formation of a general 
language, each dialect was develop'd 
independently of the others, until soil.'* 
event gave to one the ascendency, hi 
<,’recce, vve find tour distinct dialects ; the 
Ionic, Attic, Doric and .Folic ; each of 
which gave birth to-literary productions 
still extant, until at last the greater refine¬ 
ment, mid the cultivation of arts and »>"!- 
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«*nres in Athens, gave the Attic dialect the 
superiority. It is a great mistake to con- 
bitler dialects as something to he rooted' 
out like noxious weeds; for, if they are 
independent varieties of a common lan¬ 
guage, not men; corruptions of a language 
already settled, they always retain many 
beauties, which would not exist without 
them; many peculiarities, ♦\liich often 
nfiord a great insight into flic language, to 
a judicious philologist. No one, win* has 
studied the peculiarities of the Provencal, 
the Low-German, or the Alleuiannie, dia¬ 
lects, or the Neapolitan, w ith its many rents 
Hants of the Greek, would wish to put an 
end to their existence. Dialects resemble 
rebels against lawful authority, until the 
stamp of legitimacy is impressed upon 
them by a great man or great event. Ital¬ 
ian was once the vulgar dialect; and, even 
now, to translate inn* Italian is called vul- 
gnrizzarc. It was corrupt Latin mixed 
with barbarous words derived from the 
idioms of the eonipierors of the country, 
and was used at first only by the lower 
classes; it then became the general dia¬ 
lect of common life ; and, at last, the giant 
mind of Dante dared to sing in the “ vul¬ 
gar dialect," and to stamp it os a legitimate 
language* Portuguese was a corrupted 
dialect of Spanish, until Portugal separated 
from Spain, and dart'd to uphold its dialect, 
as an independent language. In Germa¬ 
ny. no dialect has ever obtained entire 
ascendency. Much was once written in 
Low-German, and the activity of the 
Hanseatic league, and the wide extent to 
which if was spoken, gave it much inllu- 
cnee. Charles V, born at Ghent, spoke 
Low-German ; but Luther’s translation of 
the Itible, like Dante’s /iimntr ('ontitiiiHii, 
made High-German the literary language. 
Since that time, it has changed very much, 
and has acquired, in many respects, a de- 
vclopement of its own. it is a great mis¬ 
take, common among foreigners, to con¬ 
sider Saxon as the Castilian or Tuscan 
dialect of Germany, because Luther was 
f»oru in Saxony. On the contrary', tin- 
Saxon dialect is one of the most disa¬ 
greeable to a German var, and deviates 
much from the modern High-German. 
Only the fundamental characteristics of 
the language of I pper-Gcrmauy have re¬ 
mained in High-Gt-rinaii. | (l oilier re¬ 
spects, ii has developed itself independent¬ 
ly of any provincial dialect. In England, 
there arc hut two great dialects, English 

* It ifiust be observed, that Ncajnilii.ei w.n 
written even before Tuscan ; blit Danle , great¬ 
ness made Uie Tuscan tit once the standard di.t- 
tcel. 
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and Scotch: yet it has often licon observ ¬ 
ed that no country hits more variations from 
the common literary language. * Every 
county lias its peculiarities, which are 
sometimes striking and dillieult to he un¬ 
derstood. On the other hand, there never 
has existed a country so vast, and a popu¬ 
lation so large as that of the I!. States, 
with so little variety of dialect, vvhieii is 
owing to tin- quick and constant commu¬ 
nication between .the dfUcreiit parts of the 
countny, and the roving spirit of the 
people the great mass of whom, be¬ 
sides, derive their descent from the same 
stock. 

Di.vi.ki tics ; tin* old name of'logic, or 
the art of reasoning ffront fi-tMyrmiai. to 
speak), because thought and reasoningare 
expressed by speech, and tint.— were tirsi 
manifested, and fiic mind uaturallv pro¬ 
ceeds from the obvious t<* the remote, 
from the particular to the general. Logie 
(q. v.) was early denominated, in confor¬ 
mity with this name, the art of sjicitkinsr 
or ili.i/n'li ng. Ity itiitlcrliriiui, we lunler- 
staml a teacher of dialectics, nr une who 
understands the art of logical disputation. 

I)l vi.oiiPK ; a eon versa! ion or conference 
beiweeu two or more persons. The word 
is particularly used in reference to theat¬ 
rical performances and to written conver¬ 
sations, nr a composition in which two or 
more persons are represented as inter¬ 
changing ideas on a given topic. The 
ancient philosophers,especially the Greeks, 
from ilii>ii- peculiar vivacity, were torn! of 
this form ; they' used it for tile eniniiliini- 
eatiun of their investigations on scientific 
subjects. The dialogues of Plato are a 
son of philosophical dramas. The Sncrui- 
ir t/i'ilw'i"■ (so called) consists of questions 
and answers, and tin- p< rson questioned 
is obliged, by successively assenting to 
tin 1 iniiTriigatorics put to him, to come 
to the conclusions which the questioner 
wishes to produce. This dialogue sup¬ 
poses in the interrogator a thorough knowl¬ 
edge ot’ Inuiiaii nature in general, and of 
the person questioned ill particular. The. 
dialogue is now much used lor verbal in¬ 
struction. The philosophical dialogue 
seems but little adapted to nur manners 
and the present improved state of the sci¬ 
ences; and, being written, of course, with 
the view of establishing certain positions, 
the objections raised are only such as ear 
he readily answered, and thereby assist in 
establishing the desired conclusions ; hut 
are i*ot always siu-h as present themselves 
to tlu; reader, who is often dissaf-iied 
with the result, because Ids own doubts 
are riot seiticd. Erasmus of IloUenlani, 


ID * 
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and siiltsoquently, among the Germans, 
Lessing,.Moses Mendelssohn, Engel, Her¬ 
der, Jacobi, Solger, Ivtve written in Hi is 
form. In comic and satiric dialogue, 
Wiclatiil lias imitated the satirist. Lu¬ 
cian. Among the most distinguished 
Italian writers of dialogue are IVtrurca 
(I). virn Sii/tirnlia), Maehiavelli, Gelli, 
Algarotti ami Go-/.-/i ; and among the 
French, Sarra.-ili, ^lalohrt.iicho, Fcnclon: 
Fniiteiielle and St. ATfird imitated I.ueian, 
am I, among the English, bishop Ihvkeley 
and llllrd have imitated Plato, nmMlarris, 
L’icero. Lord Lyttelton’s dialogni'S of the 
dead, and Addison’s ’dialogues on medals, 
are well known. 1 ,;mdor’simaginary eon-, 
versations of literary men and statesmen 
(London, IH'Jtl) attracted some atti'iition. 
If the conversation gi\es ri-c to aetion, 
then the |1 ratlin is |iro«!tteed. In the dra- 
uia, the dialo'riie, in a narrower sense, is 
opposed to moiwltisii: or mtHlm/ny ; in the 
opera.it is that which is spoJn n, in oppnsi- 
tion to that which is siiMg. (r?re Drama.) 

Di.vmv.tkk ; the straight line drawn 
through the eetitre of a circle, and touch¬ 
ing tin: two opposite points of the eirettm- 
ferenee. It tints divides the eirele into 
two eipttd parts, am! is the greatest chord, 
'flic radius is half this diameter, and con¬ 
sequently the space comprehended |,e- • 
tween the centre and circumference of a 
circle. (For the magnitude of the diame¬ 
ter, in comparison with the circumference, 
siMt Virele.) 

Diamo.mi; the hardest and most valua¬ 
ble of all the gems. To the account of’ 
the diamond already given in tln> article 
('urban, we will only add at present, that 
diamonds are of various colors; but the 
colorless, which is the sort mostly used in 
the arts, is, when pure, perfectly clear, 
and pellucid as the purest water. Hence 
the phrases, the wider of a diamond, a 
diamond of the finest water, <S. c. 'flic 
colorless diamonds tire not, however, the 
most common. The rarest colors are 
blue, pink, and dark brown: hut yellow 
diamonds, when the color is clear and 
equal throughout, aie very beautiful and 
much valued. Pale blue diamonds are also 
very hue and rare, lint deep blue still 
more rare. The largest diamond hitherto 
found is in the possession of the rajah of 
Mattau, in the island of Borneo, where it 
was found about eighty years since. Jt 
weighs three hundred and sixty-seven 
cmytls. Jt is described ns having the 
.slia|>e of an egg, with an indentation‘near 
the. smaller ••ml. Many years two, the 
governor of Batavia tried to puri-has,* it, 
and oili-red in exchange one hundred at id 


fifty thousand dollars, two large brigs of 
war, with their gnus and ammunition, and 
other cannon, with powder and shot. But 
the rajah refused to part with a jewel, to 
which the Malays attach miraculous pow¬ 
ers, and which they imagine to be con¬ 
nected with the fiite of his family. This 
diamond is mentioned in the memoirs of 
the Batavia* focittv. The diamond is the 
hardest ofall known substances. Nothing 
will scratch if, nor can-it he cut hut by 
itself By cutting, it acquires a brilliancy 
and play of lustre tivat much augment it.- 
price. The hanlness'of the diamond was 
well known to the ancients; its name, 
both in Greek and Laiin ( lit ti tula mas), 
implying invincible hardness. The an 
cients did not coniine the word at,'mints to 
indicate the diamond alone. Inn applied it 
to other hard and adamantine substances. 
They were unacquainted with the art of 
cutting the diamond, satisfying themselves 
with those which were polished naturally . 
hilt knew of the propt rty of its powder 01 
dust |i>f culling, engraving, and polishing 
other stones. The art of ending and pol-' 
ishing the diamond was unknown in Eu¬ 
rope till the fifteenth century. Before 
dial period, rough and unpolished ones 
were set as ornaments, and valued accord¬ 
ing to the beamy and perfection of their 
crystallization and transparency. 'Phis 
art is said to have hi eu invented and lirsl 
practised in U.'ifi, by Louis de Berijiteu, ri 
native of Bruges. < ‘Itarles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, was one of the first prince.- 
of modern times who ailbeted a great 
splendor in diamonds. Among engraved 
or sculptured diamonds is one with a 
head, which Gori falsely imagined to he 
antique, and called it a portrait of I'osido 
llius. it belonged to the duke of Bedford. 
Lessing thinks that many of the engraved 
antique gems, which are called diamonds, 
are nothing hut amethysts, sapphires and 
emeralds, deprived of their color by the 
operation of tire. Diamonds are valuable 
tbr many purposes. Their powder is the 
best fin- the lapidary and gem engraver, 
and more economical than any other inatt>- 
rial for cutting, engraving and polishing 
hard stones. Glaziers cut glass with them; 
glass cutters looking-glasses, and other ar¬ 
ticles of window and plate glass. The 
glazier’s diamond is set in a steel socket, 
and attached to a wooden handle about 
the size of a thick pencil. It is very re¬ 
markable, that only the jwiint of a natural 
crystal can he used ; cut or split diamonds 
scratch, hut the glass will not break along 
the, scratch, as it docs when a natural crys¬ 
tal is used. An application of the diamond, 
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of great importance in the art of engrav¬ 
ing, has been also made within a few years 
by tlic late Wilson Lowry, to the purpose 
oi* drawing or ruling lines, which are af¬ 
terwards to he deepened by aqua fonis. 
Formerly steel points, called etch mg n fe¬ 
llies , were used lor that purpose ; tun they 
pooii iM'cmuo I»1 t mf! by tin' friction airaiiist 
tin 1 copper, so that it lias a*yays been im¬ 
practicable to make what an; called flat or 
u-cn tints with them; such as the azure 
parts of skies, large aivliitcelw.il subjects, 
and the sea in maps; hot the diamond, 
Iicing turned to a conical point, er other¬ 
wise cut to a proper Jbrm, is not wern 
away by the friction of the copper, and, 
consequently, the lines drawn by it aiv all 
pf eipial lliiekness. 'flic diamond etching 
points of ,A]r. Lowry are turned in a lathe, 
by holding a thin splinter of diamond 
against them, as a chisel. 

Dumipmi lbsTiui:T,iu Brazil. That part 
of Hra/.il where the government collects 
diamonds is not llir from \ ilia di I’rineipe, 
and extends ahout sixteen leagues Jrom 
norlli to south, and ahout eight from east 
to west, in the district of < ‘erro do Frio, 
which consists of rouged mountains, gen¬ 
erally considered the highest in Hra/.il. 
The lirsl diamonds Ibimd here were used 
by the governor of Villa di IVmripe as 
card counters, and considered by him as 
rvriovs bright erifstnls. They were sent 
to Lisbon, where :1a- Dutch consul recog¬ 
nised their value, and sent them to Hol¬ 
land, then the market of precious stones. 
Holland immediately concluded a com¬ 
mercial treaty with I’ortngal, and it is said 
that the weight of the diamonds intro¬ 
duced during the next twenty years into 

Kurope. ex.led a thousand ounces. 

This diminished their x nine, and diamonds 
were exported profitably even to India, the. 
only country w lienee, till then, lliese stones 
had come. An interesting account of the 
proceedings in the Diamond district, into 
which few visitors are ever admitted, is 
contained in the excellent work called 
Tridels in.Hra/.il, in the Years 1*17 - 1 Stitt, 
undertaken by ('omuinnd of II. M. the 
King of Bavaria, hi the late Dr. John 
Bapt. \on Spix, and Dr. F. I'liil. von 
Martins, 2 vols.. written and ediied by the 
survivor.'Dr. Martins, Munich. 1*2*, Ito., 
translated into Knglish l*2!l. From this 
work tint tiillowing aeeomit is extracted : ... 
The, travellers reached Villa di Principe, 
a town of some size, lying near the edge 
of the. Diamond district, into which they 
were admitted by virtue of an order 
from the king. This Intel of country is 
entirely occupied by the government, for 
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tf»e sake of its mineral treasures. In 1730, 
diamonds were declared the projK’rty of 
the crown; and this distriet, abounding 
particularly in tlifm, has been subjected 
to a mixst curious system of exclusion. 
Lilies of demarcation are drawn around it, 
guarded us strictly as those of an infected 
city. No person is |>ermitted to pass these, 
in either ilireeliou, without an order from 
the inlcndunt of the mines, livery oile, 
on going out, is .-ubjeetitd, with his horses 
and .hag::age, to a most minute examina¬ 
tion, mil, in ease of suspicion that a dia¬ 
mond has been s\\ allowed, may he detain¬ 
ed tor twenty-four hours. The iulendant 
is head judge in all eases, and chief of the 
police ; lie may send any inhabitant out 
of the district on hare suspicion ; nor is 
iIctc any appeal from him and his coun¬ 
cil, the jiintii iliitiiittiiliiin, except to the 
merry of the king, livery member of this 
hoard, it' he Jviioxvs of any person having 
diamonds'in his possession, is hound to 
give notice to the iulendant, who imme¬ 
diately issuiM his search-warrant, though, 
in eases nf emergency, the soldiers are per¬ 
mitted to search without such authority. 
There arc also strict rules with regard to 
t|,e registering of the inhabitants, the ad¬ 
mission of settlers, the i r< etion of new 
inns or shops, and the hiring of slaves. 
The members of the expedition being'ac¬ 
quainted with the iulendant, who, though 
a native Brazilian, laid studied mineralo¬ 
gy under Werner, in tiermaijy. Were in¬ 
vited to a .sitting of th e jiniln. The order 
of proceedings was as follows. First, the 
whole stork of diamonds was laid brliirt.- 
the meeting. It amounted to !CC)ti carats 
2 grains, and was div it l< * I into twelve class¬ 
es | Intis), enclosed ill bags of rial silk. ■ 
The division was made by means nf a 
brass l«>\, in which there were eleven 
sieves ofdiilrrrnl sizes, so arranged that 
the smallest diamonds were collected in 
the lowest, the largest in the upper sieve. 
There were eleven stones of more than 
eight carats in weight. Some spurious 
diamonds were rejected by the junta, and 
given, llir the sake of accurate examination, 
to the travellers. These are now preserved 
til Munich, and were found to he. several 
beautiful varieties of rlirysnbrryls (chiefly - 
those called in Brazil green ii'/iia-unirines ) 
and sapphires, white and blue topazes, 
rubies, quail/,es, and other stones. A Her 
the whole collection of the year had been 
examined and a list made, they were, in 
tile presence of all the members, packed 
up in hags, and deposited in a small red mo¬ 
rocco box. This was fastened by two locks, 
of which the iutciul.mi and the officer 
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of the crown revenue had each a ke^, dnd 
then given in charge, together with the min¬ 
utes of the proceedings, to a detachment of 
, dragoons, and addressed-to the king,'to be 
forwarded by the governor of Villa Rtcn, 
to 15 in Janeiro. The diamond-washing is 
performed hy slaves, who are hired by the 
government from private proprietors, at 
the rate of .’100 to <100 rees a week. They 
are iinderllie control of certain inspectors, 
named feitores, of whom there wen-, in 
JUJH, one hundred. These persons have 
the more immediate care ofthe slaves, and 
receive from them the diamonds. "The 
feitores, again, nre^ under the. control of 
ten surveyors ( administrations ), wlio weigh 
the diamonds, deliver them to the junta, 
and have the, management of the works, 
machinery, &ic. The government formerly 
prohibited the washing for gold in the 
Diamond district ; it is, however, now per¬ 
mitted, us a favor to individuals; but if 
any precious stones are found, they are 
given tip to the junta. The. most formi¬ 
dable enemy to the government, are the 
diamond smugglers, or ffrhnjit iros. These 
jiersons, who are frequently runaway 
slaves, being well acquainted with the 
country, are able by night to elude the' 
vigilance of the royal guards. The dia¬ 
monds smuggled are generally procured 
from tin; skives, who are able, in the pres¬ 
ence ofthe inspectors, to secrete them in 
various ways Ix-tvvren their fingers and 
toes, in their ears, month or hair; or they 
swallow the stones, or throw them over 
their heads, so that they call find them 
again by night. When the guards are 
oi'icc past, the smugglers sell the stones to 
traders, who easily conceal them in hides 
of cotton in id other similar commodities, 
and send them down to the coast. Such 
is the necessary and natural consequence 
of the system adopted by the Itrazilian 
government. “ Iris,” as doctor Alarii ns re¬ 
marks, '• the only instance ill which a tract 
of country hits been isolated, and all civil 
relations made subordinate to a monopoly 
of the crow n.” The happiness and con¬ 
venience. of both tin-inhabitants and neigh¬ 
bors are obviously sacrificed to maintain a 
mercantile speculation, of which the prof¬ 
its cannot he very great. x ' 

l)i\MO.Mi, in technical language, is the 
rhomboid, that h, a quadrangle with equal 
sides, and two acute and two obtuse an¬ 
gles ; lor instance, in patterns of calico. 

* Diamonds have been lately brought by Alex, 
am Humboldt from the t.'rnl mountains. wherA, 
train some passages in ancient writers, (hey ap¬ 
pear to have been found in ancient times'. " Not 
far from the Hhipluean mountains,’’ says Dionysius 


Diana ; the Roman name of the Arte¬ 
mis ofthe Greeks; the daughter of Jupiter 
and Latona, twin sister of Apollo. (See 
-Apollo, and Delos.) While yet a child, as 
Callimachus relates in his hymn, she en¬ 
treated her father to sutler her to continue 
a virgin, because her mother’s sufferings 
laul rendered her averse from love. She 
desired him, at Jhe same time, to give her 
a bow and nA.-mvs, a city, and rule over 
the hills, (50 Oceanides and 20 river- 
nymphs, tintl to jiermit her to hear a torch 
mid limit iiPthc forests. Jupiter gave her 
more, than she asked, lie caused .'10 
cities to he devoted exclusively to her 
worship, and appointed many others where 
she was venerated ill common with otlicj 
deities. Diana then retired to the woods 
of I,elicits, in Crete; thence, she went to 
the ocean, where she selected a numerous 
retinue of nymphs, nine years old. I lei 
next journey was to the Cyclops, ori the 
island Liparu, of whom she asked a Cy- 
doiiiau bow, and a quiver and arrows. 
They executed the commands ofthe god¬ 
dess, and she now appeared with her arms 
in the, Arcadian territory of Pan, win* pre¬ 
sented her with some heauliful hunting- 
dogs. Thus equipped, at the foot of 
mount Pan-basins, she took four lx-nuttfiil 
stags, with gold antlers, joked them to her 
chariot, anil proceeded with them first to 
the Thracian Ihemus. On Olympus, in 
Alysia, she cut a torch from a tree, and 
kindled it with the lightning of Jove. 
When she returned to the palace of the 
gods, loaded with game, Mercury and 
Apollo met her in tin- vestibule; the lor- 
mer took her weapons, and the latter the 
fruits of the chase. The river-nymphs 
unyoked the stags from her chariot, fed 
them in Juno’s meadows, and gave them 
water from golden vessels. Diana then 
went inio the palace of the gods, and sat 
hy the side of Apollo. As In; directs the 
chariot ofthe sun, she guides that ofthe 
moon. Cupid and Venus sought to con¬ 
quer her in vain, limiting, music and 
dancing alone had charms ibr her. Jshe 
punished without mercy those of li«-i®vir- 
gins who violated their vows of chastity. 
Acta-on, the grandson of Cadmus, who 
secretly watched her as she was bathing, 
she changed into a stag, and his own dogs 
lore him in pieces. The beautiful Kll- 
dymion, however, at length made licv feel 
the power of love. While enlightening 

I’criegi-U-s. -‘ anions; the cold Agathyno, spark- 
lint; diamonds tiro collectedanti Ammiantts 
ftlnrcelliiiiis agrees with him when In; mentions 
•' Agathyrsi optid quos ailamoiUis est copix 
to/jidis." 
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the earth ns Luna (the moon), she beheld 
the hunter, fatigued with the chase, shim- 
liering in the woods. She descended 
from her ethereal course, and kissed the. 
lips of the youth, who enjoyed a tutor 
never before granted 10 mortal or immor¬ 
tal. Notwithstanding her aversion to love, 
she afforded aid to women who culled 
upon her in travail. She* .was also the 
goddess of death. She aims her darts es¬ 
pecially at the female se\, and.briugs the 
old, who are satisfied with lit'. ,, t" a gentle 
death, to make way for the vigorous and 
blooming. When she is angry, she ile- 
strova witii pestilence and disease, likelier 
brother A|mi11o. When oflendcd, site re¬ 
venges without compassion. Tims she 
slew Orion, the hunter, from jealousy. be¬ 
cause Aurora had lidleti in love with him ; 
so also the daughters of Niohc, heeailse 
their mother preferred her-elf above J.a- 
turia, vVe. lu the Trojan war,both Diana 
and Apollo aided the Trojans; and ;n the 
war w ilIt the giants and Titan.-, she proved 
her valor. The worship of Diana was 
spread through till Oreeee. She received 
many .-urnam“s } particularly from the 
places where her worship was established, 
■i*iil from tin’ limetion- over which she 
presided. She was called /en'i'/to, Jlijlhiu, 
or Juno f'rnmihii, when invoked by women 
in child-lied,and 'I'ririu w lieu worshipped 
in the cross-ways where her statues were 
generally erected. She was supposed to 
he tlie same as the moon and 1’rosorpine or* 
i leeate, and from dial circumstance she was 
ealled 7 'rijhrmix; and some of her statues 
represented her with thri e heads, that of a 
lior-e, a dog, and a hoar. She was also 
ealled . Jgre/Wff, Orliiin, Tnuriru, Driiu , 
('ijiilliin , .Iririit. \ c. She was supposed 
1o he the same as the /sis of the i .gv p- 
lians, whose worship was introduced into 
(Ireeee with that ol* Osiris, under the 
name of . i/intlo. The . 7 / /< mi.firi was a 
festival celebrated ill 'honor of ln-r at 
Delphi.- At tir.-l -he was represented w itli 
a diadem, afterwards with the ereseent 
upon In r betid, with liovv and arrows, a 
quiver over her shoulders, and a light 
hunting dress, together willi her houiiiK 
Her most famous temple w a- at I'.pln sits 
(q. v.), and was considered ope of the 
wonders of the world. She was worship¬ 
ped there as the symbol of fruitful nature, 
and represented with many breasts, en¬ 
circled with numerous omuls. 

Diana of Poitiers, ducliess of Valcnti- 
nois, born in 141*1*. J^lte wtis the mistress 
of king Henry II of Krai ice, and de¬ 
scended front the noble family of Poitiers, 
in Dtuiphiny. At an early age, she mar¬ 


ried the grand-seneschal of Normandy, 
Louis de llreze, became a widow at Ml, 
and, some time after, the mistress of tie- 
young duke of Orleans. When the duke 
became dauphin, a violent hostility arose 
between Diana and the duchess of Etam- 
pcs, mistress of I'Vaneis I, wlio taunted 
her riv al w ith her age. Diana satisfied her 
revenge by banishing the duchess on fins 
accession of Henry 11 to the throne, in 
1517, in whose name she ruled with un- 
liuf’Vd power. 'Pill bis death, ill 1551"*, 
she -wreised -urii an altsolule ciiipirs 
over tlie king, by tin* eliarms of her wit 
and grace, that her superstitious contem¬ 
poraries ascribed her power to magic. 
I pon his death, she retired to her easthi 
Anet, when* she established a eharitahlo 
institution for the support of t'J widows, 
and died in 15(iti. Aledals are still to ho 
seen hearing her intag", trampling under 
foot the god of love, with the insrription. 
Omnium rirlori m riri (I have conquered 
the universal eoiiquerorj. 

Dow's Tun: \urht>r Dinner, or silver 
tree) is formed from a solution of silver in 
nitrous acid, precipitated by quicksilver, 
and crystallized in prismatie needles,w hie!: 
are grouped together in the form of a .tree 
To make this beautiful process of cry st.dh- 
zation visible to the eye, let a quantity of 
;>tirc silver he dissolved in nitrous acid; 
tin'll dilute the saturated solution with 
30 or 30 parts of water, anil put in at: 
amalgam of parts mercury and I part 
silver leaf upon vvliieh, after some days, 
crystals are formed. A little mercury, in 
line linen, is suspended in this solution by 
a silk thread, ami the tree may theli b.t 
withdrawn from the solution, and pre¬ 
served under a glass bell. Copper filings 
dropped into a solution of silver in aqua, 
lords produce the same clli'ct ; and such 
trees are often found in working silvei 
<.iv, on the removal of the quicksilver, 
Since the invention of the voltaic pile, 
scientific iiihi have succeeded in produc¬ 
ing tli" tree of Diana by its influence on 
the union of metals with acids. If the 
electric current, for example, is transmitted 
through nirmte of silver, the needles of 
si I vert arrange themselves iti the same way- 
on the wire of the pile. ( 

J>i v i'ason. By tlie term tliiijMtjum, the 
aiieient (J recks expressed the interval of 
the octave. And i ertaiu musical instrtt- 
uii'iil-iiiakers have a kind of rule or scale, 
called the diapason, by which they deter- 
Uline tin- measures of the pipes, or other 
parts of their instruments. There is a 
diapason for trumpets and serpents. Bell- 
founders have also a diapason, for the 
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regulation of the size, thickness, weight, 
&.C., of their bells. Diapason is likewise 
the appellation given .to certain stops in an 
organ. (See Stop.) * 

Diaper (French; diapre) ; so called from 
Ypres ( d’Ypres ): linen cloth woven in 
flowers anil other figures; the finest spe¬ 
cies of figured linen alter damask. . Hence, 
as a verb, it signifies to diversify or 
variegate with flowers, or to imitate 
diaper. 

Diaphragm, in anatomy; a largo, ro¬ 
bust, muscular membrane or skin, placed 
transversely in the trunk, anil dividing the 
chest from the belly. In its natural situa¬ 
tion, the diaphragm is convex on the up¬ 
per side towards the breast, and concave 
on its lower side towards the belly ; there¬ 
fore, when its fibres, swell and contract, 
it must become plain on each side; anil 
consequently the cavity of the breast is 
enlarged, to give liberty to the longs to 
receive air in inspiration; and the stom¬ 
ach and intestines qre pressed lor the dis¬ 
tribution of their contents ; hence the use 
of this muscle is very considerable. It is 
the principal agent in respiration, particu- 
'larly in inspiration; for, when it is in 
action, the cavity of the chest is enlarged, 
particularly at the sides, where the lungs 
are chielly situated; and, as the, lungs 
must always be contiguous to the inside 
of the chest tuid upper side of the dia¬ 
phragm, the air rushes into them, in order 
to fill up the increased space. In expira¬ 
tion, it .is relaxed, and pushed up by the 
pressure of the abdominal muscles upon 
the viscera of the abdomen; and, at the 
same time that they press it upwards, 
they pull down the ribs, by which the 
cavity 'of the chest is diminished, and the 
air suddenly pushed out of the lungs. 

Diatomic (from the Greek) ; a term in 
music, applied by the Greeks to that one 
of their three genera, which consisted, like 
the modern system of intervals, of major 
tones and semitones. The diatonic genus 
has long since been considered as more 
natural than either the chromatic or en¬ 
harmonic. Arisloxonus asserts it to have 
ltoon .the first, and informs us that the 
other two'were formed from the division 
of its intervals. 

Diatonom 1 ntensum, or Sharp Dia¬ 
tonic ; the name given by musical theo¬ 
rists to those famous proportions of the 
intervals proposed by l’toleiny, in his sys¬ 
tem of that name ; a system which, long 
after the time of this ancient speculative 
musician, was received in our counter¬ 
point, and is pronounced by doctor Wallis, 
doetor Smith, and the most learned writers 


on harmonica, to bei. die best division of 
the scale. 

Diaz ; 1.Michael, an Arragonose, com-' 
pauion. of Christopher Columbus. In 
1495, he discovered the gold mines of St. 
Christopher, in the new world, and con¬ 
tributed much' to die founding of New 
' Isabella, afterwards St. Domingo. ' He 
died in 1512.--.-2. Bartholomew: u Portu¬ 
guese. In i486, he was commissioned 
by his government, during the reign of 
John 11, f<> seek a new way to the East 
Indies. lie advanced, boldly to the south, 
and reached the southern extremity of 
Africa ; but the mutinous spirit of his 
crew, and the dangerous tempests that 
Vagetl there, compelled him to return to 
Lisbon. Diaz called the southern cajie 
of Africa Cabo de lottos los tormentos; hut 
his king, John II, gave it the name of the 
cape of Gootl Hope , convinced that the 
expected way to India was now found. 

Dm, or-Dtv, signifying island; the final 
syllable of several Hindoo names, ns, Mal¬ 
dives, Daccatlives, Screndib (Ceylon). 

Dibbin, Charles, bom 1748; an Eng¬ 
lish dramatic manager and poet, com¬ 
poser and actor. At the age of 15, he 
made his appearance on the stage,' and 
Wiis early distinguished as a composer. 
He excited uncommon admiration, and 
soon gained friends and a sufficient sup- 
.port. He invented a new kind of enter¬ 
tainment, consisting of music, songs and 
•public declamations, which he wrote, sung, 
composed arid performed himself, and, by 
this means, succeeded in a’musing the 
public for 20 years. His patriotic songs 
were very popular, and liis tea songs are 
still the favorites of the British navy. 
Their favorable influence on the lower 
classes Obtained him a pension of £200 
from government. Improvidence, how¬ 
ever, kept him constantly poor. 11c 
died in 1814. Ilis son, Charles Dibdim 
1ms composed and written many small 
pieces anil occasional songs. His second 
son, Thomas Dihdin, is likewise a fruitful 
writer of theatrical and occasional pieces. 

IJtnntN, Thomas Frognall; a distin¬ 
guished bibliographer. He is a clergy¬ 
man, member of the society of antiquities 
iu London, and librarian of earl Spencer, 
and, in this office, lias the care of one of 
the richest ainl most valuable private li¬ 
braries in the world. We have 'Wini him 
many estimable works, bibliographical and 
biblioinanical, of which we will mention 
the most important :—Introduction to a 
Knowledge of rare and valuable Editions 
of tlie Greek and Roman Classics (London, 
i5d edit., 1808, 2 vols.) ; the Uiblibminiw, a 
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bibliographical Romance i' London, 2d edit., 

1811) ; Bibliography, a Poem (London, 

1812) ; the Bimofhtca Spnicerwna, or a de¬ 
scriptive Catalogue ot* the Books primed 
in the 15th Century, and of many valuable 
first Editions, in the Libra ry of George J ohn 
Earl Spencer (3 vols., 1814), the only book 
of its kind in existence; Bibliographical 
Decameron, or Ten Days’ peasant Dis¬ 
course upon illuminated Manuscripts, and 
Subjects connected with early Engraving, 
Typography and Bibliography'(London, 
1817, 3 voIs.): this is ornamented with a 
great variety of fine wood cuts and engrav¬ 
ings, and is one of the master-pieces of the, 
art of printing. He has described his travels 
through France and the south of Germany 
(1818), in tin* following work: A Bib¬ 
liographical, Antiquarian and Picturesque 
Tour in France and Germany (London, 
1821, 3 vols., with numerous engravings 
and wood cuts). It is executed with simi¬ 
tar typographical splendor, hut the con¬ 
tents are inferior to the lieauty of the 
exterior. The author has made his col¬ 
lections without choice, and often without 
taste, and, in all that is not immediately 
bibliographical, he is a mere copyist: even 
his bibliographical notices are not always 
new or fully worthy* of credit.. 1 lis .Wilts 
Mhorpunur is of more value. Ii contains 
a supplement to his HihUolhera Spenr.trin- 
itrt, and a catalogue of the pictures in the 
Spencer gallery. 

Dick; cubical pieces of Imm* or ivory, 
marked with dots on each of their six 
faces, from one to six, according to the 
number of laces. Sharpers have several 
ways of falsifying dice: 1. By sticking a 
ling’s bristle in them so as to make them 
run high or low, as they please; 2. by 
drilling and loading them with quicksilver, 
which cheat is found out by holding them 
gently by two diagonal corners; for, if 
false, the heavy sjiles will turn always 
down; 3. by tiling and rounding them. 
But. all these ways fall fiir short of the 
art of the dice-makers, some of whom 
are so dexterous this way, that sharping 
gamesters will give anj money for their 
assistance. Dice are very old. The Ho¬ 
man word trustra is derived from the 
Greek TiamoK, Ionic fiir TL'jnau* s. four ; be¬ 
cause it. is, on every side, square. Nu¬ 
merous passages in the ancient writers, 
and very many representations in marble 
or paintings, show liovv frequent diec- 
playing was among them. Dillcrcnt from 
the tcsscrer, which were precisely like our 
dice, were the tali (which menus, origi¬ 
nally, the pastern bone of a beast—Greek, 
a«r-(KiyaXo$). These were almost of a cubic. 


form, and had numbers only on four sides, 
lengthwise. Three tessera and four tali 
were often used together; and the game 
with dice was properly called alea, though 
idea, afterwards came to signify any ganie 
at hazard, and tdecdor, a gambler. Dice- 
playing, and all games of chance, .were 
prohibited by several law's of the Romans, 
except in December, yet the laws were 
not strictly observed. . 

Dickinson, John, an cmiAeut political 
write?, was horn in Maryland, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1V32, and educated in Delaware, to 
which province his parents removed soott 
after his birth, lie read law in PHiladol- 
phia, and resided three, years in the Tem¬ 
ple, London. After his return to America, 
he practised law with success in l’hila 
delphia. lie was soon elected to the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, in which his 
superior qualifications as a speaker and a 
man of business gave him considerable 
infhieucc. The attempts of the mother 
country upon the liberties of the. colonies 
early awakened his attention. His first 
elaborate, publication against the new pol¬ 
icy of the British cabinet was printed at 
Philadelphia, in ITtio, arid entitled, 7’/ic late. 
Jlrf'tilfllion.t respecting the British Colonics 
on the Continent of . tint rica considered. 
In that year he was deputed, by Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to attend the first congress, held at 
New York, and prepared the draft of the 
hold resolutions of that congress. Inl7<!ti, 
he published a spirited address on the 
same questions, to a committee of corro- 
’spondeiice in Barhudocs. He next issued 
in Philadelphia, in I7l>7, his eelebratOd 
Farmer's Letters to the Inhabitants of the* 
British Colonies—a production which had 
a great influence in enlightening tins 
American people on the subject of their 
rights, and preparing them for resistance. 
They were reprinted in London, with n 
preface by doctor Franklin, and published 
iu French, at Paris. In 177-1, Mr. Dickin¬ 
son wrote the resolves of the committee 
of Pennsylvania, and their instructions to 
their representatives. These instructions 
formed a profound und extensive essay on 
the constitutional power of Great Britain 
over the colonies in America, and in that 
shape they were published by the com¬ 
mittee. While iu congress, lie wrote the 
Address to the Inhabitants of Quebec; 
the first Petition to the King; the Address 
to the Armies; the. second Petition to the 
King, and the Address to the several 
States; all among the ablest stale-papers 
of the time. As an orator, he had few 
superiors iu that, body. He penned the 
famous Declaration of the United Colonies 
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of North America (July 6 , 1775); but he 
opposed the declaration of independence, 
lieiieving that compromise was still prac¬ 
ticable, and that his countrymen wore not 
yet ripe; lor a complete separation from 
Great Britain. This rendered him for a 
time so unpopular, that he withdrew' from 
the public councils, and did not recoveries 
seat in congress until about two years 
afterwards, lie then returned, earnest in 
the cause of independence. His zeal was 
shown in the ardent address of congress 
to the several suites, of May, 177!*,* which 
he w'rote and reported. He was after¬ 
wards president of the states of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Delaware, successively ; and, in , 
the beginning of 17t?t ! , being alarmed by 
the hesitation of some states to ratify I lie 
constitution proposed hy the federal eon- 
vontijun tin; year heliire, lie, published, for 
the purpose of promoting its adoption, 
nine very able letters, under the signature 
of .Fithitui. This signature lie, again used 
in liiurteen letters, published in 17!*7, 
the object of which was to produce a 
liivorahle feeling in the l 1 . States towards 
France, whose revolution lie believed to he 
then at ail end. Before the period last 
mentioned, lie had withdrawn to private 
life, at Wilmington. in the state of Dela¬ 
ware, where lie died, Feb. I K ISOS. His 
retirement was spent in literary studies, 
■ii charitable olliees and the exercise of ail 
elegant hospitality. His conversation and 
manners were very attractive; his coun¬ 
tenance and person, uncommonly line. 11 is 
public services were eminent : his writings 
have been justly described as copious, forci¬ 
ble and correct; sometimes eloquently rhe¬ 
torical and vehement, and generally rich in 
historical references and classical limita¬ 
tions. 

Dickinson <'oi.i.ki.i,. (See f'itrli.il>.) 

Dictator. We shall state first the 
opinions commonly entertained respecting 
the Unman dictator, and afterwards some 
of iIn- views of Niebuhr respecting this 
officer, as given in his Roman History. 
This magistrate, the highest in the Roman 
n public, was appointed only in extraordi¬ 
nary emergencies, which demanded the 
fullest power in the executive. The ail- 
, thorilv of the dictator was, therefore, al¬ 
most v\ itliout restrictions in tile administra¬ 
tion of the stale and of the army, and from 
it there was no appeal. It continued only 
six months. In tiu-t, the dictators common¬ 
ly resigned their office as soon as the ob¬ 
ject was accomplished for which they had 
been appointed. There are only a tew* 
instances of their emit inning a longer 
time : for example, in the cases of fcSvl'a 


and of Catsar. The authority of all civil 
magistrateship eept. that of tribunes of the 
people, immediately ceased on the ap¬ 
pointment of a dictator. The consuls, in¬ 
deed, continued in the discharge of their 
office ; hut they wore subject tp the orders 
of the dictutor, and in his presence hud 
no badges of power. The dictator, on the 
contrary, bpfti within and without the 
city, was attended hy 24 lictors, with their 
fusees anil axes, lie had the power of 
life and dvath, and was only restrained in 
not being permitted to spend the public 
money arbitrarily, or to leave Italy, or to 
enter the city on horseback. lie might 
also he compelled to account for his eon- 
duet, when he laid down his office. The 
choice of dictator was not, as in the case 
of other magistrates, derided hy the pop¬ 
ular voice, hut one of the consuls appoint¬ 
ed Tiim, at the command of the senate. 
The dictator then selected it master ol*the 
horse (magislcr < quit inn). In the sequel, 
dictators were also appointed to officiate 
in certain public solemnities ; for example, 
to summon the comilitt Ibr the choice of 
new consuls, to arrange the leslivnls, and 
the like.—The remainder of this article 

..tains Niebuhr's v ictfs. The name of 

ilichitor, says .Niebuhr, was of Latin ori¬ 
gin. The Latins elected dictators in their 
several cities, and also over the whole 
nation. If Rome and Laliittu were con¬ 
federate stales, on a looting of equality, in 
the room of that supremacy which lasted 
hut ti>r a brief space after the .revolution, 
they must have possessed the chief com¬ 
mand alternately ; and this would explain 
why the Roman dictators were appointed 
lor only six- months, and why they came 
In have twenty-tour lictors. These were 
a symbol that the governments of the 
two states were united under the same 
head; the consuls had only twelve lictors 
between them, which served them in turn. 
The dictator, at first, therefore, could have 
hud to take cognizance only of foreign 
alliiirs : and the continuance of the con¬ 
suls along with the dictator is accounted 
for. The object aimed at in the institu¬ 
tion of the dictatoVship, was incontestably 
to evade the Valerian laws, and to re¬ 
establish unlimited authority over the plo- 
lk-ians : for the appeal to the commonalty 
granted hy the law, was from the sentence 
of the consuls, and not from that of this 
new magistrate, l iven the members of the 
legislative hoilies. at first, had not the right 
of appealing against the dictator, to their 
romitia. This is expressly asserted hy 
Festus; but he adds that they afterwards 
obtained it. This is confirmed by the cx- 
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ample of M. Cabins, who, when his son 
wit? persecuted by the dictator, appealed 
in !tis behalf to the jiojmius; to bis fieers, 
the patricians in the curia'. The later 
Homans had only an indistinct know ledge 
of the dictatorship, derived from their 
earlier history. As applied to the tyranny 
of Hyila, and* the monarchy of Ctrsar, the 
term diclutorslii)i was indtyly a name, 
witiiont any ground for such a use in the 
ancient constitution. This last t pptication 

• if the term enables us to aeeoAnt for the 

• nor of Dion Cassius, when, overlooking 
t'.e freedom of the patricians, Ic expressly 
asserts, that in no instance ua< there a 
right of appealing front tic dictator, and' 
'hat he tnight condemn knights and s"t.- 
■cors to death without trial ; also for the 

■ n r • Dionysius, in fancy it;": that lie 
■'.voided on every mca~ure at will, even 
.'he d* termination of jiea.-e and war. r-tich 
I'.itif.ic. out ot‘ which the modems 'nave 
h'uw i their phrase, u 'i.hil-iritrl /ina-, r. ate 
si,it;dil-% indied, to ,**\lln and t 'usir, hns 
not apply to tie- genuine dictatorship. 
Tile statement genet ally contained in the 
hooks on Homan :mtii|iiities, that the ap¬ 
pointment of tiie dictator, iti all ras.-s, 
rested with one of the consuls, designated 
by the “onsite, is ineiirre -t. Sueii miariit 
possibly he the ea-e, it’ the dictatoi was 
restrieteil to the charge of pre-iding over 
die elections; hut the disposal of kingly 
.mwer could never lime lie* it intrusted to 
the discretion of a single fleeter. Tile 
(H.titilieal law-books have Jireserved the 
’roe aeeotmt, that a eiti/i:i whom i|-.- 
s' t.ate should nominate, ttrnl tic people 
approve u|', should govern fur six months. 
The dietalor, alter his appointment, had 
to •ihtain the inip, rinni from th" iiirhi. 
A-- late as in 111, the liestowal of the *«,- 
, •I’tbtii was something more than an 
■■mpt\ term ; lint it In cattle such In the 
Ma-nian law : thenceforward it was only 
cessary that the consul should consent 
to proclaim the person named hy the sen¬ 
ate. Thus, alter that lime, in the ad¬ 
vanced state of popular freedom, the dic¬ 
tatorship could occur lint seldom, except 
for trivial purposes; if, (lll such occasions, 
the appointment was left to tic consul', 
they would likewise advance pretensions 
to exercise it in the solitary instances 
where the oilioe still had any real impor¬ 
tance. However, when 1*. < 'latidjus mis¬ 
used his privilege in mockery, the remem¬ 
brance of the ancient procedure was still 
fresh enough for the senate to annul tie 
scandalous appointment. 

Dictionary (from the Latin tiii-Jw, a 
saying, expression, word): u book eon- 
vol. iv. 20 


tabling the words, or subjects, wliirh it 
treats, arranged in alphabetical order. 'At 
least, this should Iri the general principle 
of the arrangement: thus an etymological 
dictionary contains the roots of the words 
in a language in this order. By dictionary 
is generally understood a vocabulary, a 
collection of the words in a language, 
with tln ir definitions : and Johnson’s and 
Webster’s definitions of the word apply 
only to this use of it.. But in modern 
times? when the various branches of sci¬ 
ence : ve hci'ome so much extended, and 
the desire of general knowledge is daily in¬ 
creasing', works of very various kinds limn 
been prepared on the principle of alpha¬ 
betical arrangement, and are termed die- 
p'u'iii ii s. Among the Greek dictionaries, 

the (hiiiinuxtiktni, written It, (\ 1 ‘JO, by 
Julius I’ollux, is one of the oldest, but. 
more of a dictionary of things, or tut on- 
eyclopa'dia, than a verbal dictionary. Ile- 
>y .'liuis of Alexandria, of whom vvy know 
littl" more Ilian that he lived at the begin¬ 
ning of the third ccriliirv. was the first. 
Christian who wrote a Giv-k dietii.marv, 
vliifli lie called ( Hossitnnvi. After tint 
revival of learning, Joliauni s (’rest mi us 
i {'riislmuis. Julia/tuts Phtr, nliniis. heeause. 
he was a native of I'laerma) wrote, in 
I I'd. the til's! (.'reek and Latin diolionnrv. 
ill. T.'ienliiis' V'arro, lioni in tin-\ear of 
Homo wrote fill- tifst J.aliu dielioii- 

arv. A similar cue is that called f’u/ihitt, 
pii pared by Solomon, ahlmt of St. Call, 
bi'lmp nf < ’iiii'taiiee. who livid about 
I iii'd. .f■ 1 1 111 I kill ills (./.■ fhtllns : di .1,1 mill ; 
Jamii nsis: died I'JOs) compiled a Latin 
dii'iion.ir,. primed at Moritz in Ml it), under 
the title ( 'till,nil, on. John Reuehlili Was 
tile til's! (iirman who wrote a Latin ilie- 
li.'iiaiy. Tlie tii-i Hebrew dictionary is by 
ISabbi Meii.'i.'iiem Hen Saruek(lieu Jakob), 
in tie uinlli eentury. I!alibi Ben Jeehiel 
(died ill I |('(i ; In 1 1 1 !lsl,e<I the first Talmudic 
dictioti iiy. The iirst Arabic dietionaiy, 
wrnt. n I is a Christian, was published by 
IVt.-r i|e Mi'ala, in I."iO."i, at (Grenada, with 
delmiii*»iis in the Snaiiisli language; an- 
odier, by rrani'iscits Itaplieleiigius (born 
Ib.». died" 1.7.17 J. was printed at Leyden, 
in Iii|.'!. Tiie first Syriac dictionary was 
wiiiten by Andrew IMa^ius, in I.77I, ;it 
Antwerp: the tii-st gKtiiinpiaii and Am- 
htirie, by Job Lndolf, in the 1 • ittli century, 
Loudon; the iirst Japanese, by John 
l'et-dinand ; the first <lerruan, by I he arch¬ 
bishop Hah,'inns Maurus, of Merit/ (died 
e.'lbj; tiie iirst Herman printed dictionary, 
luuler the title Tluutontsla. was prepared 
.by Gerhard von dor Solifircn, Cologne, 
1477; ti>« iirst Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
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dictionary, by Setoinn Munster, 1530,' 
at Basle. The dictionary of the Italian 
language, which lias t(je highest authority,- 
is that of the Crusca. The liost French 
‘dictionary is that of the academy; but, 
since the revolution, the language has 
hecn increased hy the addition of many 
new words, and has received from several 
of its first writers a new turn. The Span¬ 
iards have also a dictionary of the acad¬ 
emy. The Portuguese academy has pub¬ 
lished one volume only of its dictionary. 
In German, no work of such authority 
exists. Adehmg is excellent lor etymolo¬ 
gy, but not of much authority as a stand¬ 
ard of language. In this respect, C'ampe’s , 
It'orU’rbueh (Brunswick, lHl.'S, <> Mils, dm,) 
is more Complete. For Latin, Forcellini 
is still the lies!, and James Bailey’s edition 
t London, 1828, 2 vols. Ito.) is very excel¬ 
lent and complete. In Fnglish. Johnson’s 
Dictionary was published in 1755,in2 vols. 
Ibl. Ap Abridgment by the author ap- 
peaml in l7iUi, in which many oft he words 
wen: omitted. Mr. Todd litis added, in 
his second edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
(1827), more than 15,000 words. Avery 
useful edition of the Abridgment, contain¬ 
ing all the words of doctor Johnson's large 
dictionary, with the additions of Mr. Todd, 
;uid some. Vvords which have been consid¬ 
ered as Americanisms, was published in 
Boston (N. F.), in 1828. The other Fng- 
lisli dictionaries are of little comparative 
value, in respect to language. Walker's 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary (which is 
inooqioraled with the Boston edition of the 
Abridgment of Todd's Johnson) is impor¬ 
tant, as affording the most general standard . 
of polite pronunciation. The American 
Dictionary of the Fnglish Language, in¬ 
i' tided to exhibit the origin, ailiuities and 
primary signification of words, the genuine 
orthography and pronunciation of words, 
and accurate and discriminating defini¬ 
tions, hy Noah Webster, 2 vols. 4to., New 
York, 1828, republished in London, 18211 
(Abridgment, 8vo., Boston, 18211), is a work 
of merit, and of greyt labor. It contains 
between tiO.OOO and 70,000 words. (For 
Geographical Dictionaries, see •flitzclln r.) 

Diimctic l’or.TKY. 'I’lie word didactic 
is derived from riAumrm, to teach ; and a 
didactic poem is one of some length, the 
object of which is to impart instruction in 
the form of poetry. It is a matter of ques¬ 
tion, whether didactic poetry really'desencs 
to bo classed with lyric, epic and dramatic, 
because: either the chief object of the pi tern 
is to give instruction on a certain sub¬ 
ject, in which case the elevation, inven¬ 
tion and freedom of poetry are excluded*; 


or, if this is not the prominent object, then 
every poem is more or less didactic. If 
there are any poems really deserving' the 
name, that ought to be called didactic, it 
is those which veil the purpose of in¬ 
struction under the universally admitted 
forms of poetic composition, as in the 
case of Lessing’s drama of Nathan the 
Wise ; or tdtthc the lessons of wisdom 
in a symbolical or allegorical garb, as in 
the ease oj‘ many visions, iVc. Many of 
ihe carlyt sacred poems of the different 
nations are, in this sense, didactic, and 
most, perhaps all, of these didactic, poena, 
partake of the symbolical character. Kven 
Dante’s grand poem (see Dante) would, 
in this point of view, be justly called 
didac/ir. Also fables, parables, poetic 
epistles and descriptive poems are num¬ 
bered, in this sense, among those of the 
didactic kind.—There is hardly a subject, 
however prosaic, which has not, at some 
time, been treated in a didactic pnem, so 
called. The writer recollects having seen 
a long poem on hook-binding. Didactic 
poetry, taking the phrase in its narrower 
sense, will always he a meager and poor 
kind of composition : hilt, when it passes 
into jus-tie description, it may attain an 
animated and elet ated yhararter. Lively 
arid beautiful descriptions, for instance, 
exist, of limiting, fishing, husbandry ; but 
it is not to ho denied, that they lose in 
didactic, its they gain in poetical character. 
F.veu the poem of Fiicretins, Dr Itcrum 
. Wilura , on the system of Fpictirus, and 
the Georgies of Vii'gil, on husbandry, 
though containing poetical episodes and 
masterly passages, can hardly he regarded, 
tin the whole, as great poems. Didactic 
poetry is most militated in periods when 
the nobler kinds of poetry’ are declining, 
and the want of poetical genius and noble 
conceptions is attempted to hi: supplied 
hy an incongruous mixture of poetry' and 
refection. Ovid’s Art of Love partakes 
of the comic, character. The Jlrs poeiirn 
of Horace is of the didactic hind. Among 
the Fnglish didactic poets an* Davie.-, 
Akensitle, Dryden, l‘ope, Young, Cow- 
per, Darwin; among the French, Ilacine, 
Boileau, Dorat, La’oombo, Delille ; among 
tlie Germans. Opitz, Haller, Jlagedoni, 
Cmnegk, J.ielitwcr, Tiedge, Arc. Our 
objections to didactic poetry apply to it 
only if it is intended to make a class sep¬ 
arate from epic, lyric or dramatic, anti has 
lor its great object, to impart instruction 
on a particular subject, anti not where the 
established forms of poetic composition are 
employed as vehicles of instruction. 

Dihascai.ia, atnoug tho Grcuks ; some- 
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times the exhibition of a play itself, and 
sometimes a written addition, in which 
information- is given of the authors and 
contents of the plays, of the time, place 
and success of the representation ; whether 
the pieces were exhibited or not; whether 
thev were the work of the poet to whom 
they were attributed, &o. Many old au¬ 
thors have written didaseaftt : ; a-id th< se 
contain, not merely theatrical information, 
hut also dramatic criticisms, li e analysis 
of the plan, devclopcment of the beauties 
and faults, &r. (See Drama.) 

Diderot, Denis; horn J7R5, at I. .‘In¬ 
gres, it) <’hnmpagnc, and educated in the 
school of the Jesuits, who designed to 
make him one of their order. His father 
intended that he should pursue the pro¬ 
fession of law, and eominittod him lit ihe 
iiistruelion of a I'aris attorney ; hut the 
youth liiund greater attractions in litera- 
turc. Wither the indignation of his father, 
nor his consequent want of means, could 
defer him trout his tin onto pursuit ; a ltd lie 
liiund resources i>; his own talent.-. lie 
.applied himself zealously' to mathematic-, 
physics, meuiphysies and the belles-lettres, 
and soon lirramr dlstingiiislicd among the 
witsoftlie capital. He laid the foundation 
of his tame by his Pain e.i Philiiso/dtii/m i 
(1740)—a pampiiiet again-t tic’ < i.ri-ti.m 
religion, which timml mum p-aders, and in 
consequence of" which he was imprisoned 
at Viueemtes: ihe pariiamenr caused ir to 
he burned by the public executioner. Tic* 

■applause which this pamphlet received 
encouraged him to eoiilinue in tin* sfm.c 
course ; lie was nol bold enough, liov, ever, 
to eoiilinue this particular w ork. Hi- /W- 
Ires stir Its .Iccuirlis, u /’ Us*use <!• < < iw i/ui 
roifi nt ( Loudon, 17-1!*), laintain attacks up,,n 
the I ’hristiun religion. In hi- Ivlins sue 
Sunnis ct Muds, it I'l'siiier n't nur ipti 
intendenl d t/ni pnrlent. lie treats of the 
origin of our perception.'. In conjuneiiou 
with ICidous and Tniissuin:, he published 
the Diftiou unite universd dt .Midt.iin (ii 
vojs. folio). Tilt* smaress of* this worl, i;oi- 
witlistanding its deficiencies, determined 
him to timleitakc an cneyelopicdia. lie 
prepared the plan, and was assisted in rile 
execution by D'Aubentnn, Koiisseau. Mat - 
inontel, Le lilond. Le Monnicr, and par¬ 
ticularly D'Alembert, who, next to him, 
hud the largest share in this great under¬ 
taking. Diderot took upon himself tint 
preparation of the articles relating to tin* 
arts and trades, and, by bis cure as editor, 
supplied many of the deficiencies of his 
coadjutors. (See JEnri/clupaulia.) The 
profit, of bis ‘20 years’ labor, owing to hi' 
bad management, was so trifling, that he 


found himself compelled to sacrifice his 
library. The empress of Russia pur¬ 
chased it for 50,080 livres, and allowed 
iiitu the use of it for lift 1 . A tier this, Dide¬ 
rot visited Petersburg; hut, having offend¬ 
ed the empress by' an equivocal quatrain, 
he soon returned tit France. While en¬ 
gaged in the, eiiey*jop:ediu, and obliged 
to encounter many obstacles, which de¬ 
layed the. printing for several years, lie 
published a lively hut licentious romance, 
I s'S liijiri.r indistrels; anil two sentiment¬ 
al com tiii-s, L,e Fils nnturd and IjC Pt-rc 
ile. FtiniUe. They are often printed tinder 
the title Thnilri dr Diderot , and accom¬ 
panied with a treatise on the dramatic arr, 
which contains many ingenious observa¬ 
tions. Diderot died in l/~l. Ilis char¬ 
acter has been very dillcrcntly represented. 
Ilis friend' describe him as open, disin- 
lefc'ted ant! honest ; hi> enemies, on the 
contrary, accuse him of cunning and self- 
i'hness. 'Towards the end of his lit!*, he 
had a quarrel with, Rousseau, by whom 
he thought himself r.ilunmiuted, in which 
much weakness was displayed on both 
side.'. Setcral excellent productions of 
b-s have lie, n published since bis death. 
Among them are his ilss’il st.r I t Pl intur:• ; 
likewise a ,|ithyrambie \ m ui. written in 
177*2,. V,utiiiii d'uri /{ui ilt hi /-’ iv, which 
eoi;:. - d -moeratical opinions; and two 
lively tales. I.a Jit I ip it no: I Paris, 
and Juojii ‘1 /■ Fahdi.di d sun .Mi lre 
(Pari~:. Of Did* rot was first said, what 
has been ofn repeal’-.!, lhal be bud vvrii- 
ten so.mi* line pagihut had never made 
a good book. Diderot was a man of bril¬ 
liant talent .-.u l warm imagination, but 
l.'.-ts i:"l e.s;-t!,ii-h>'d a lasting reputation, 
eiiiii i a' ft writer or as a philosopher. 
l!;s work',u ■ ik-iiciem in plan and cori- 
tiexion, and dislipiiivd with pretension, 
obscurity ami arrogance, but, neverthe¬ 
less. .tie characterized by energy, and 
sometime- even by eloquence. They 
contain many happy passages, and truths 
w I lief i would be more effectual if more 
simply stated. As a philosopher, lie fol¬ 
lowed the dictates of ;l ti intemperate im¬ 
agination, rather than those of a sound 
reason. He is always enthusiastic, and 
oversteps the hounds of discretion. The 
general opinion entertained respecting 
him at present is, that he had much tali nt, 
anil was capable of warmth and elevation 
of feeling, but that he was deficient in 
judgment and in taste. He adopted a des¬ 
olating system of philosophy, and dishon¬ 
ored his cause, by the excess to which he 
carried some of his.principles, and by the 
licentiousness of his productions. Ife 
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was distinguished for fluency and richness 
olVon vernation. A complete edition of his 
works appeared at London, 1773, .7 parts; 
in (> vols., Paris, J8I3. 

Dino: lilts founder of Carthage. Ac¬ 
cording to some, she was the daughter 
of Apenor (Reins); according to others, of 
('arcliedon of Tyre, from whom Carthage 
received its name. Others call Jier lather 
Mutgo or Aluttinus. Her brother was 
Pygmalion, king of 'Pyre. Her father 
married her to Sichirus or Sieharbns, one 
of the richest Phrrnieians. who wits also 
the priest of Hercules, and to wliom she 
was strongly attached. He : was murdered 
l>efore the altar, by her brother, who was 
instigated by the desire of making himself 
master of his wealth. Tin* spirit of her 
husband appeared to her in a dream, dis¬ 
closed the crime, besought her to flee, and 
informed her where she could find his 
treasures, which Pygmalion had sought 
in vain, italic theretin-e set sail (hr Africa, 
with aJI her wealth ai^l her faithful com¬ 
panions. taking on board a number • >1‘ 
young women at Cyprie.. who were ne¬ 
cessary for the establishment of a new col¬ 
ony. They lauded on tin* coast of Africa, 
not far from 1'tiea, a Tyrian colony, the 
inhabitants of which receded ier witii 
the greatest kindness, advised Iter h 
settle in tli»* place where sin' lir-t landed. 
Slit' purchased of the unlives ;t piece of 
kutd, and first liuili tie- citadel of I5yr~a, 
and alierwards t’arliinge (o. v.), alionl 
888 15. ( '., which soon beeaioe an impor¬ 
tant place, larbas. a neighboring pKi.ee. 
|Kiid his addresses to In r. lowilling to 
accept, and mifble to :eliise the proposal, 
she sacrificed her life on the funeral pile. 
Virgil attributes her death to the iiiitlil. 
ness of .Tineas ; but.llie story of the inert¬ 
ing of vElieas and Dido i* a poetical fic¬ 
tion. ns slie lived more than 21*0 Year.- 
later than the hero of the .Kneid. 

Hioot. This family of printers and 
booksellers at Paris lane distinguished 
themselves hv their lilieraiity and ski!! in 
their art. and by their many line works, 
w> that they may he justly ranked with the 
Elzevirs.--1. I'Tmcois-\mbrosc. son of 
the printer and bookseller Francois Hi.lot, 

born inl730,iii\ciitcd many oft lie machines 
and instruments now commonly used in the 
lyiKigntphie art. l’f om ’nis toiiinlery came 
the most lieantiful types that, up to that 
period,had lieeii used in Fnmee,and be was 
the tirst person in France who printed on 
vellum |>aper. He took the greatest care 
to have his edition* cornet. 15y tiie di¬ 
rection of Louis X\ l,.he prinieil a collec¬ 
tion of the French classics, tor the use ( ,f 


the dauphin. The count d’Artois cm ■ 
ployed him to print a similar collection 
He died in 1804.—2. Picrre-Francbis Di¬ 
dot, brother of tin: former, succeeded his 
father in the bookselling business, am! 
distinguished himself by his bihlingraphi 
cal knowledge, lie also became printer to 
Monsieur, since Lends XVIII. lie bad r. 
great share/ifi the changes made in the 
character of types, anil contributed to the 
advaneen/nt of his art. lie published 
some very fine editions; among tliem ft.-- 
I Vn/frgv-s ti\-hwrhfinis. He died in 171'5.- 
3. Pierre Didot tin- elder, who lias earrie.,' 
his art to perfection, son of Fruncois-Aii:- 
hrose, born in 17til, succeeded his fathi i 
in the printing busine-s in 1783. His flr.-i 
work was to lini-di the collectioii for t'e- 
daiipbin, begun by tlie latter. But he vvn- 
not satislied wifli aeeonijifi.-hiiig tlii-. I i 
tlie universal impulse which ihc arts ic 
ecjveil from tii • revolution, lie aimed a* 
becoming the Rodoni of France, and c-e: 
eeived the plan of a sjib-jidii 1 edit'on of 11 : > • 
elas-ie authors in ( folio, which should e\ 
eel, it’ ]>o—.ihle, liie best editions extant 
He .-pared no e\p>-iise to adorn them w ■?' 
till tlie spli nilor and ei"ganee of the avis 
of design, ar.d availed himself of tin* ah' 
of tile til-si masiers. 1 e- i ■■. .-acririr-ed . 
part of liis prop rty to this ,1\ irite object 
Hi- Virgil was worthy of tbes*- 

endeavor.', and still more so his Rtieiueof 
1801, which the French regard as s}., 
lir-t typographical production of tiny age 
or country. Only 2.70 copies of this, 
works were struck otf. Among tl-.e ; r> 
iliictions of Ids jiress, Visconti's Iconog 
rapliy is particularly distinguished. Did--* 

devoted the efforts of It) years to the in. 
jirovemeii! of tlie types, and eaitsed 1' 
ditlereiit sorts, with new proportion-, to 
be cut, with which lie printed lJoileau 
the//i nrhnh- ill. I'M!!. Didot paid no !e— 
attention to correctness and purity of text, 
and perfect consistency of orthography 
than to typographical beauty. Hit is a!- - 
known as an author. He lias written 
preface-, in Latin, to Virgil and Hone., 
.and is tin- author of several works in 
French, poetry ;is well as prose, lie law 
Received marks of lemur from the repub¬ 
lic, from .Napoleon, and from Lotus XVIII, 
the latter conferred on him the order of 
St. Michael.—f. Firmin Didot. brother of 
the preceding, printer and type-founder. 
He i> the inventor of it new sort of writing 
and of stereoty pe priming. (~Ve Print- 
iiigl. In 182.;. he published .Vo/i.s t/’-'in 
/’oi/ugc dmii It Levant, rn 18Hi if 1817, 
of w liich lie is the author.—-5. Henry 
Didot, son of Pierre-Francois, and nephew 
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of tlie two preceding, curly distinguished 
himself as a type-engraver. He then ap¬ 
plied himself*particularly to improve the 
method of founding types, in which he 
succeeded by the invention of a new 
founding apparatus. He calls his process 
Jondcrit: pnlyamati/pe. It is more expedi¬ 
tious than tlie former niode^and the types 
are much cheaper. ' A 

DinvMiF.rs; a surname of tV^allo, either' 
because he was the twin-brotfKi' of Diana, 
or from the double light of the sun and 
moon, which he iemis to men. I'nder 
this name, Apollo hail one of tlie most 
famous of his temples and an oniric at 
Didyma. among the Milesians. Pindar 
calls Diana Didi/ma. 

Dm. (Hee .'lrrhih'itun . page ft l-\ rig-/;, 
cnliiina.) 

Dikiutsi ii. Sabal Kaiiski, count. (S-e 
Tnrkv\j. and liiissin, towards the end.' 

Dikvik.x, Anthony ' an : g.ivcnim-gem 
eral of the Dutch East Indies; in ni lb 1 . ••!, 
a! Cuylenhiirg. Having been mi-ueress- 
ful as a merchant, and pressed by hi* 
creditors, lie went' In India, where Iii~ 
excellent penmanship prormvd him the 
plan; nf a clerk, and ii ■ speedily rose to 
the highest dignity. He admiui'lered t!i 1 
government with mueli ability. and co:i- 
irihuted mueli to the establishment of t!* 
Dutch commerce in India. Abel Tasman. 
W horn he scut will, a vessel to the Smith 
sea.-., in |iil*i, gave tin* name of fan Du - 
m<n's hiiml to a country long regarded .is 
:i parr of New Holland, hut since found to 
be an island; he likewise disenveivil New 
Zealand. Another navigator, whom he 
ui m|t. made discoveries in the ocean 
north of Japan, wliieh have hern con- 
firmed hy voyages in our days. A part 
of the north-western portion of New 
Holland, wliieh is also ealled l n a I Ur¬ 
mia's Land, was probably iliseovered 
later; perhaps, also, hy 'I’asman. Van 
Diemen died in 

Dikmk.n's(Van) I.a'iii; tin island in the 
Southern oeean, separated from New 
Holland hy a navigable canal ealled Hass's 
straits. The eountry was first discovered 
•in 1(533, by Ahel Janson Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, who called it f r an I/inntn’s 
Land, tiller the governor of Hatavia, Van 
Diemen (see /Hrnun). In 177-'?, it Was v is- 
ited hy captain Eurnciiux, and by captain 
Cook in 1777; since which period it has 
been visited by dillerent navigators. Sev¬ 
eral colonics have been sent from the 
original establishment made by the British 
at Port Jackson, to this island. In 1 SO 1, 
Hobart’s Town was founded on this island 
by the English, about :> miles up tlie Der- 
20 * 
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went; and another settlement, namely, 
Launceston, was founded about 30 miles 
from the mouth. eJT Port Dalrymple, and 
130 miles, in a straight line, from Hobart’s 
Town. Van Diemen’s l<and is situated 
between 10 12' and TP S. l;it., and be¬ 
tween 1-15’ .‘if mid 14tS° 22’ E. Ion. it 
contains 23,1374 square miles, and had, it; 
IH2!», 20,000 inliahiianls. 'Pin; island is 
divided into two counties, Cornwall am! 
Ibtcliingliam. It has J1( >t N -> discouraging 
and 'cjiulsivc an appcaMinec f’roiti flu- 
coast a:# New ilolland. Many line tracts 
of i.md are found on the very borders of 
the sea, and the interior is almost invari¬ 
ably (Kissessed of soil adapted to ail tin; 
purpose.-, of civilized man. This island 
is, upon the whole, mountainous, with 
some Jicaks of considerable elevation, 

and eonseipiently abounds i;; streams. 
Of tlic-e, the Derwent, liuon and Tamar 
rank in the first cla.->. There i-, perhaps, 
no island in the world, ef t'.e same size, 
wliieii etui boast of more tin - hail tors 
the Iw-st are the Derwent, port Davy, 
•Macquarie harbor. Poll Dairy c.pie and 
Oyster I my. There is aboo.-t a prrlees 
rc-cmblancc lietween tin animus a;,d 
veg.tahlts found here and io New !i.>.- 
land. In tie- animal.-, in pastiei.lar, diere 
is seaweiv mi y variation. Then.,, ■.•.dog, 
indeed, is unknown In'ie ; hut there i- an 
nu.inal >>f the politic r tribe in st-id, 
v. hieli, ihougli in.t found in suen numbers 
as the native dog i- in New Holland, com¬ 
mits dreadful havoc among the (locks. 
Kangaroos are mo-t abundant. In the 
leathered tribes of lie two islands, flu-re 
is scarcely any diversity ; of this the wal- 
l!e hud, wliieh is about the size of a snipe, 
.arid considered a very gleat delicacy, is 
the only iti'laliee that can hi: cited. Ti.n 
climate is nip tally healthy, aid mueli more 
congenial to ihe European eonstitmioii 
than that of Port .laekson. In this island, 
as in New i lolland, there is every diversity 
of soil; l»ut, iii proportion to the surface 
of the two countries, this contains, com¬ 
paratively, much less of an inrlilli-ren; 
quality. Parley and oats arrive at great per¬ 
fection. The wheat, too, is of a superior 
description, not subject to the weevil, and 
generally yields from (50 to <i5 pounds a 
bushel. It is frequently i vported to Hy d 
ncy, Isle de France, (’ape of Good Hope 
and Kin Janeiro. Thu fruits raised h- re 
arc the apple, currant, gooseberry, and, 
indeed, all the fruits not requiring :i vvann 
climate. The settlements have been in¬ 
fested, lor many years, hy banditti com¬ 
posed of runaway convicts, known hy the 
name of bush-rangers. The aborigines 
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are but few, and have much more rcscm- Arabic lam^ 1,500,000 

blance to the Negro mco than to the abo- Itocky and thickly-wooded hilly, 7,500,000 
rigines of New South Wales : they have .Total aruountof acres granted, 1,131,548 
woolly hair, are not quite black, paint Acres not yet granted, 13,378,453 

themselves all over with grease and char- Total amount of acres cultivated, 30,150 
coal, are fall, and both the sexes go quite Total of imports in 1838, . £300,000 

nuked, or covered only with a kangaroo Total of exports in 1838, £100,000 

skin. The- English colony, onc-of those ' Expenditure ofcgovernmelit, £,170,1)00 
to which convicts tire exported, has grown Total circulating medium, £100,000 
rapidly within a few years, and the settle- Co ft mini htfVrcst, 10 jter cent.; insurance 
rneiits have increased to a consldemble to or from* England, 3 guineas per cent, 
number. This ^colony has, of lat£, at- The mail-hag is mostly carried on fo ‘ 
tracted much attention; and, from its The coins of England, the East Indie.- 
natural advantages, must become a very and Spain are current. Attempts hint' 
important commercial settlement. The been made to introduce steam navigation 
following particular! respecting it are ex- bn the Derwent. There are several lihra- 
traoted from the Holtail’s Town Almanate, riots anil nine newspapers and other 
for the year 1830, printed at Hobart’s jteriodieals. Some of tbit highest luoun- 
Town :—'rite island is under it lieutenant- tains are the Southern mountains, near 
governor, assisted by an executive and l’orf Davy, 5000 feet high; Quantity‘s 
legislative council, a supreme eourt, Itav- Mufti 3500 feet; • Table mountain, 3800 
ing civil, aiminid and ecclesiastical juris- feet; peak Teneritle, or Wylde’s eraig, 
diction, affourt. of requests, &r. There is 4500 feet; mount Wellington, 4000 feet, 
a grammar 'school at Hobart’s Town, lit- Dieppe ; a setijath town of Erauee, it 
seat of government, anti several king’s l'pper Normandy, in the department of 
schools, for lilt; education of all classes of Seine-lnfericure,' :it tin* mouth of the rivet 
children. The government have herds Arques or Hetliune, on the Channel; la; 
here. Cattle thrive excellently, ami the 43° 5.V 34" N.; Ion. 1° -V I I"' E.; with 
wool of the island promises to he very fine 30,000 inhabitants. Its streets are toler 
and very' abundant; great quantities have ably regular: the principal public built! 
been already exported to England. In ings are the parish ehtirelt of St. James. 
1830, tin; island contained 500,000 sheep and fin* old eastle on the west side of tin 
anil 70,000 honied entile. We w ere struck town. There are here several sine!' 
with finding, in the statistical statements squares; and the ramparts form a plcasai:’ 
respecting this new and thinly settled promenade. The harbor,though tolerably 
colony, a characteristic trait of English commodious, is narrow. Here is a nav- 
usages, in the shape of a list of annual igalioti school. I'M leagues N. W. !!<>u 
pensions. The amount is by no means cn ; 34 N. Paris. The commerce of Hi 
small, being £1!)73 lO.v., divided among rppe is eonsiderahle, and enqdoys 80ve.-- 
14 people, among whom an.* a retired sols. It was f niitdod hv tislieriuen, in *he 
lieutenant-governor, with £500; a deputy' 14tii century. Canada was discovered by 
judge-advocate, with £400; some retired tin* inhabitants of Dieppe, and the firs, 
pilots, with £35 each; retired constables French settlers oil the coast of Africa w civ 
with £10, &i*;. annually! The ibllovving also from this place. 

numiters are drawn from the most aulheit- Dies Ik,*;; the first words of a Lata; 
tic sources, as statistics of Van Diemen's hymn, describing the final judgment of tin- 
Laud, Jan. 1, 183!): world. It is ascribed to Thomas de t'o- 

Inhabitants of llohart’s Town, 5.700 i;ul °* a Minorite, who lived in the 13;! 

-—-Launceston, 1 (H/0 rt ‘ ,m,r . v - It is a beautitul poem, helongaw 

-seltlevl districts and ’ 1,1 ,1)WS,! earl - v Christian songs, which corn 

13000 *hn smoothness of rhyme with t 

"*300' gravity of Latin verse. This povveitiii 
—poem makes a part of the requiem (th< 
-0,000 mass for tin* souls of_ the dead); and it i- 1 
l‘>00() f>! "’ "I’the highest and most dtllicitll task- 

4*800 *’ ,r ( ' 0, nposor to eomjtose. mitsi<* adapt- 

i’ooii eil to the awful solemnity of the .-ill* jeer 
j Who ever has heard Mozart's Tuba mii inr 
spargens annum, without being reminded 

_of the trump which shall echo through tin* 

Pasture IJ1 ’' JI - V ‘ *Ves, 15,000,000 tombs on the judgment-day r Got he hit-* 

’ 0,000,000 happily introduced a few stanzas of the 


'townships, 

■ Circular Head, 


X *lH*r of inhahitajits, 
Of wlioin . . , 

Female adn arc 1,ulle 
CJiildren ttf s,. 

Children claw' , . , 

Aborigines j„ th 
rn , ’ Oils, . 

1 Ot.ll tnrritopw 
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poem in his Faust. As tips hymn consti¬ 
tutes the chief phrt of the requiem, and is, 
at the same time, a fine example of a 
whole class of poetry, little known in this 
young and Protestant country, we have 
quoted it at length. 

I)i« 4 * irip« ijbi t 

h?olvi*t s;r*cluirt ill bmlifl,* 

Trste David rum Sibylla. ’ 

(iuantiH tremor ("it futurns. 

(feuantio .TuiUw vvuluwis, 
t'unrtn stride discussum* * 

Tuba minim ^iais«eiis so mini 
IVr sepulchru ret*i«nuni. 

C'oget oniiR'.s ant*' thruuum. 

Mors sluprbif, et nature, * ■ 

Ciun resur^et ereatura. 

Judic&nti r« njmmisui;! 

I.‘»ber vriptus prof«*r*.vr 
In quo totuin eoiitinrMii, 
f’mlr tumulus jmliccuu 

'Jiulex rr*»t» rum sptliv.i 
l|llir!qui>i 1*1 tl*t ap[>ai'«‘bll, 

' Ml inulium ivuum* , !>it. 

(|ui<l Mini nuM-r tune i)irtuni< 1 
C-|u«un j»iitri»nuiii r<***iituni-». 
t urn \i\ justiis sit serums ' 

Hr.x treiHHiidie inaj»*stall-, 

Ciui s.ilviimlos s.ilv.is «jr.iti«i. 

Salva. nit*. loiis pietMlis 
lt**rer<l.u*i*, Jesii p*»\ 
tfenoil dim causa lu <• v;..*. 

Nr iin* prnt.ts ilia dir. 

Qiia'iVus mi* Srdistl i 

U**tlrmi-ii i iin **m p.i^sis, , 

'i’autiis l.ibm : '»M ia-.sa- 

Just,. jndi*\ ultimas, 

I>«>ii a n11 t'.ic rcmissuiii s. 

Anir diem i itiouis 

Iti^einisro tauijuain mi-, 

Culpa nibet willns ijumi-. 

^upplir.mh puree. 1>« a,. 

tjm Mariam 
Id l.'tnmem exaudidi, 

Miiii «juoqut* spem tl«*«ii>\\ 

l*n*cr- mrs* 1 non Mud drjurr. 

Sim l lu, bom*. far bnuL'-ir, 

Nr prrrimi hi'Iiht ii»n*-. 

Inter o\rs locum priesta, 

Kl ab h;»*iiis no* s»>qu»*str.i. 

Stamens in parte drxlri. 

CoilflU.itis Ul.lirdirtis, 

Fl iliimis .irribus :.i<!dirtis i 

\\ M‘d me rum benedietis. 

()i<> Mipplrx. rt arclinis, 1 • v 

Cor «'"iifiitum quasi esuri, .. „ r 

lien.* rur.uii niri linis. 

I 4 u«Tyuio»a ili*. s ilia 
(fena resur^rt ex favilla. 

Judirandus hmno mis, 

Huic ertf»» pare** Drus. 

Vie Jesu, Domiue. dona eis requiem. Amen. 


Diet, German. (Sfee' Germany and 
German Confederacy.) 

Diet of monoari*. (See Hungary.) 

Diet of Poi.anp. (See Poland.) 

Diet (dicta). The dietetic part of medi¬ 
cine is an important branch, and seems to 
require a much greater share of attention 
than it, commonly meets with. A great 
variety of diseases might he removed by 
the observance of a proper diet and 'regi¬ 
men. vjithont the assistance of medicine,, 
were it not tor the impatience of the suf¬ 
ferers. It may, however, on all occasions, 
conic in ns a proper assistant to the cure. 
That food is, in general, thought the best 
had most conducive to long life, which is 
most simple, pure, and free from irritating 
qualities, and is, capable of being most . 
easily converted into the substance of the. 
IkmIv after il has been duly prepared liy the 
art of cookery; hut the nature, composition, 
virtues, and uses of particular aliments can 
never he learnt to satisfaction, without the. 
assistance of practical chemistry. 

Diet Drink ; nil alterative decoction 
employed daily in considerable quantities, 
at Ica.-t from a pint to a quart. The de¬ 
coction of sarsaparilla and nie/creon, tie" 
Lisbon diet drink, i' the most common 
and most useful. 

Diktama Act 4 : tlie reeords of the 
Hungarian diet, written in I.atin. ill which 
language the discussions ol‘ tin- diet lake 
place. The di-eussinns are not public, 
and the reeords are only given to members 
of the diet, and a li vv oilier persona 
through them. 

Dietrich. John William Ernst (who, 
from eccentricity, olien wrote his name 
Itiihrin /); a famous Herman painter of 
the 1 stih century. He was born ill 171'J. 
Ilis tiitlier, John George, was also u skit; 
till paintei. and instructed his son till he 
was |-> years old, when lie sent him to 
Dre-den, and placed him under the rare 
of Uevuider Thiele. The picture of a 
peasant drinking, in the Dutch style, exe¬ 
cuted by Dietrich while a hoy, is in the 
royal cabinet of engravings nr Dresden, 
lie successfully imitated Raphael and 
Mieris, t ’orivggio and Ostade. Ilis paint¬ 
ings are scattered through almost all Eu¬ 
rope. In the Dresden gallery there are :lI of 
them. Some of his designs are in the cabi¬ 
net ot engravings in that place, and some 
in private collections. He died in 1771. 

Dif.Tsch, Barbara Regina ; a distin¬ 
guished female painter of the celebrated 
family of artists of that name. She was 
born at Nureinburg in 171<i, and died in 
178M. Notwithstanding many invitations 
to different courts, which iier talents pro- 
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cured her, she preferred to remain in the 
modes'! obscurity of private life.:—Her sis¬ 
ter, Margaret Barhaifl, was horn in 1720, 
anil died in 17iC». She painted flowers, 
birds, &.<•. 

Disc kt mo.n Droit (French ; signify¬ 
ing, God and my right ); the motto of the 
arms of England, first assumed by Rich¬ 
ard I, to intimate that lie did not hold his 
empire in vassalage of any mortal. It 
was afterwards taken by Edward 1/1, and 
was continued without interrupthyi to the 
time of William III', who used the motto Jt; 
mrtintimdray, though the former was still 
retained upon the great seal. A Her him, 
queen Anne used the motto Simper rodent' 
which had Ih-cii before used by queen 
Elizabeth; blit ever since the lime ol' 
queen Anne, Dint el man droit has been 
the royal motto. 

Dik/,, Juan,or John Martin : it Spanish 
jrartisan ollieer, distinguished for his con¬ 
duct during the French invasions of his 
native country. lie was the son of a 
peasant, and l»om in the district of Valla¬ 
dolid, in Old Castile, in 177,Ti. On tin; 
proclamation of war against France, after 
the revolution, he again entered the army, 
as a private, in the Spanish dragoons, lie 
served till tin 1 restoration' of peace, when 
lit; returned home, married, and resumed 
his agricultural employment. Patriotism 
and a love of enterprise drew him from his 
peaceful labors on the invasion of the ter¬ 
ritory of Spain hy Napoleon. In ISOS, lie 
placed hitnself at the head of a party of 
liiur or live of his neighbors, and com¬ 
menced hostilities against the enemy, kill¬ 
ing their couriers; and thus obtaining a 
supply of horses, arms, and ammunition. 
After the atrocities committed by the 
French at Madrid May 2,u spirit of resent¬ 
ment was excited in the country, anil 
Martin, procuring associates, prosecuted 
his system of nunoynnee and extermina¬ 
tion against tin* French. At this period, 
he ueqtliivd tin' appellation of el Fntprri- 
ncula, from the darkness of his complexion. 
With the increase of his hand, he extended 
his operations, and, besetting* the roads, 
intercepted the couriers of the enemy, 
seized their convoys, and harassed their 
small parties. At first, lie neither gave 
r.or expected quarter; hut at length, find¬ 
ing himself at the head of lclrty-eiglit well- 
armed men, lie no longer pursued • that 
Itarbarous practice. In September, 180!>, 
with 170 men, all mounted, he pasvd 
into the province of (inadaluxara to cheek 
the inroads of the enemy, lie was tiller- 
wards employed under the orders of the 
commander-in-chief of the second army; 


and, the value of,his services being appre¬ 
ciated, he was at length made a brigadier - 
general of cavalry. Tito French troops 
sent against him were almost uniformly 
defeated; but, on one occasion, he was 
overpowered, and only escaped tailing 
into their hands, by leaping down a dan¬ 
gerous precipice, lie attended the duke 
of Wellington in triumph to Madrid, after 
the explosion of the French, and, son»- 
timo tiltiv, received itis commands to join 
the second army in the neighborhood of 
Tortosa, at the head of -IKiO men, horse 
and loot. All the services of this brave 
officer, during the war which preceded 
the restoration of Ferdinand, could not 
atom! Ibrllie crime of opposing the inva¬ 
sion of the liberties of Spain, ailer tie* re- 
mm of that prince. The Fmprcinado hint 
laid down his arms on the faith of a tnaty 
notwithstanding which, he w as seized and 
executed at Kucdn, August lit, 1825, with 
eirnimstanecs of insulting cruelty higlilv 
disgraceful to his persecutors. As the 
originator of that system of desultory war¬ 
fare which contributed much to the c\ ■ 
pulsion of tin* invading army from Spain, 
l)iez has strong claims to notice, ills 
natural talents were not assisted lwednea 
lion, as he could write no more than hi* 
name; his manners were rude, and hi* 
temper violent; yet he was partial to tin- 
society of Well-informed persons, and dis¬ 
posed to attend to their advice : while, will, 
the greatness of mind which characterizes 
conscious worth, he never scrupled to 
acknowledge his humble origin, or the 
limited sphere of his information. 

Dikfkrkxtial Calculus. (See Cal 
rid ns.) 

Du; amma, in the Creek language. Jt. 
addition to the smooth and rough breath¬ 
ings, the ancient Greek language had an¬ 
other, which remained longest among tic 
/Kolians. This is most commonly called, 
from the appearance of the character used 
to denote it, a digamma, that is, double I' 
It was a tme consonant, alnl apj»ears to 
have laid the force ofy or e. It was at¬ 
tached to several words, which, in the 
more latniliar dialect, had the smooth <>t 
rough breathing. The whole doctrine, 
however, of the digamma, for want «>< 
literary monuments, remaining from tie* 
period when it was most in use, is ex¬ 
ceedingly obscure. (See Buttmann’s Greek 
Grammar, from the German, by Ed. Ev¬ 
erett, 2d edit. Boston, 1820.) 

Dionr, sir Kenelm, the eldest son ol 
the unfortunate sir Kverard Digby, was- 
bom at Gotlmrst, in Buckinghamshire, in 
1000. lie was educated in the Protestant 
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religion, ami entered at Gloucester hall. 
Oxford. On his return lrom his travels, 
he brought hack with him a recipe for 
making a sympathetic powder for the cure 
of wounds, being much addicted. to the 
philosophy which employed itself in al- 
clivmv anil occult tpialities. On the ac¬ 
cession of Charles 1, he was created a 
gentleman of the l»ed-chaml<r, a commis¬ 
sioner of the navy, and a govcVnor of tin' 
'IVinitv lionsi'. lie soon altei^itted out 
a small squadron al his own expense, to 
cruise against the Algerines and Venetians, 
anil ohtaineil some advantages o ,’er tin' 
shipping of litiih these powers, lie re¬ 
turned willi a great increase of reputation, 
and, having a good address and a grace¬ 
ful elocution, willi a fine person and an 
imposing manlier. In’ made a considerable 
figure. < >n a visit In France, ho was 
converted lo the Catholic religion. On 
(he breaking out of the civil war. lie was 
committed prisoner to \\ inrhester house, 
.where lie amused himself In writing olt- 
Servations on the K< tiffin Millin' of sir 
Thomas Browne, and on the ninth eatilo 
of die I’airv (luecn, in which Spenser 
has introduced some mysterious matter in 
regard to numbers. Being lilierated, lie 
passed into I’ranee, and visited Descartes. 
In liihi, he printed at Paris his own philo¬ 
sophical system, ill two works, entitled a 
Treatise on the .Nature of I todies, and a 
Treatise on die iViltuv and Operation of 
the Soul. In Idol, he also published In- 
.•■I il 111innmn J’l'rljinh li< tmnn, nun . l/ijinuli''r 
1 hrula’sh'tl i />• (iriffinr .Mmtill. All diese 
treatises are wrillen in the spirit of die 
eurpuseiilar philosophy, which they sup¬ 
port with more learning and ingeuuily 
than solidity or force. After the ruin of 
the royal cans' - , he returned tolaiglaud to 
compound lor Ins estate, lint was not al¬ 
lowed to remain. lie resided in die south 
of France in ldod and Jtio7, and produced 
at Montpellier, a Discourse on the Cure of 
Wounds by Sympathy. On the restora¬ 
tion, lie returned to F.nglaml, became a 
member of the royal society, and was 
t in it'll visited by men of science. Unmar¬ 
ried a latl,v who was highly' distinguished 
'tor beauty, and, ill other respects, almost as 
singular as himself Ol'this ladv, Vetu-tia 
Dtgby, a great many pictures and busts 
tire extant : hut she died while still young, 
•■sir lvenelm tiled in KKio, at the age of (IT 
Dtunv, lord George, son of John, earl 
of Bristol, was horn during his father’s 
embassy to Madrid in Iril’d. He di«tin- 
guislmd himself much while at Magdalen 
college, Oxford, and. in the Iteginning of 
the long parliament, opposed the court, hut 


seceded from the opposition, on the metis- 
ores against the earl of Straflord. He 
then distinguished himself as warmly on 
tin? side of the king,•anti was math* secre¬ 
tary of state in il l Id. After the death of 
Charles, he was excepted from pardon by 
the parliament, and was obliged to live in 
exile until the restoration, when he was 
made knight of the garter. He wrote a 
comedy called Elvira, and also letters to 
his cousin, sir Kenelm Digby, against po¬ 
pery, ,although lie ended by becoming a 
(’.it 1 a himself. 

Die! ST. (See ClYlV 

Du.esTr.it: an instrument invented by 
T\lr. Papin. It consists of a strong vessel 
of copper or iron, with a cover adapted to 
screw on, with pieces of frit or pasteboard 
interposed. A valve with a small aperture 
is made in the cover, tin - stopper of which 
valve mav be more or l.-ss loaded, either 
by actual weights, or by pressure from an 
apparatus on the principle of the steelyard. 
The purpose of ibis instrument Hi lo pro- 
vein the loss of heat by evaporation. 
\\ liter may lie thus heated to 100 ’ Faltr.; 
tit which temperature its solvent power is 

greatly increased. 

Dim.s i lev is that process hi the animal 
hotly, by which the aliments ale dissolved, 
ami tin - nutritive parts are separated from 
those which cannot atlbrd nourishment to 
the hotly. The organs elleeting this pu>- 
eess are divided into the i!ifft utiw organs, 
properly so railed, am! the iniriliit/il or 
nans. The former arc composed of'the. 
divisions of tin- intestinal eanal. which in¬ 
cludes the stomach, the great ami small 
intestines, ,Vr. .I’ll the latter lie long the 
liver, the pancreas ami the spleen. Tint 
tir-l | lores- ot digestion is the solution of 
the aliments. When 11 a; aliments, after 
being properly prepared, anti mixed willi 
saliva by mastication, have reached the 
stomach, they are intimately united with 
a liquid slihstanee called the ffimfrir juirr, 
by tin - morion of the stomach, IJy this 
motion, the aliments are mechanically sep 
a rated into their smallest parts, penetrated 
h\ the gastric juice, ami transtiirmrd into 
a miilinin pulpy or Jluid mass. At tli - * 
same time, a solution of the aliments into 
their simple elements, aud a mixture of 
them so as to form other products, takes 
place, elh-etetl partly by the peculiar power 
oi the stomach and the liquid generated in 
il, partly by the warmth of ibis organ. 
'1 his pulpy mass, called rtupm fq. v.). pro- 
nreds from the stomach, ihtmitrh the pylo¬ 
rus, into the part of the infest itial canal call¬ 
ed the la iff f intistinrn (q. v.j, vfhere it it> 
mixed witli the pancreatic juice and the 
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- bile. (See Rile, and Panrreas.)^ Both these 
liquids operate most powerfully on the 
• chyme, yet in very dillerent ways. The 
mild juice of the pancreas attracts tfle milk- 
like liquid of the chyint*, and forms wilh it 
tiie chyle ,which is absorbed by the capillary 
' vessels called (actuals. On the other hand, 
the hitter mutter called Inlc, formed by tjie 
liver from the blood, attracts the coarser 
parts, which are hot fitted to bo absorbed 
into the line animal organization, and ex¬ 
cites the intestinal canal to the motion 
which carries it off. (Forliirther ivlormu- 
tion on the subject of digestion, paniru- 
larly of diseased digestion, sec the article 
Dyspepsia.) • , 

Digestion , with chemists and apothe¬ 
caries ; the maceration of any substance 
which is to be softened or dissolved, com¬ 
monly pulverized, in a solvent liquid. It 
is enclosed in a light vessel, and exposed to 
a gentle heat lor a longer or shorter time. 
By this process essences, elixirs and tinc¬ 
tures are made. 

Dmtiix'o, among miners ; the operation 
of freeing on* from the stratum in which 
it lies, where every stroke of their tools 
turns to account; in contnuli-tinction to- 
the openings made in search of such <>rc, 
which tire called hnlrhrs or essiiy-lialehes, 
and the operation itself tearing of minis, 
or ha/rhing. 

Diner, in arithmetic, signifies any one 
of the fen numerals, 1, 2, 3. 1. 5. <!, 7. 8, 
!>, 0. Tin: word route.-, from digitus , a 
linger; tints indicating the bumble means 
originally employed in computation-,. Di¬ 
git is .also a measure equal to three tbwrths 
of an inch. 

Digit, in astronomy, is the measure by 
which vvr estimate the quantity of an 
eclipse. The diameter of the sun or 
moon's di,«e is conceived to be divided 
into 12 equal parts, called digits : and 
according to the number of those parts nr 
digits which are obscured, so intuit digits 
are said to be eclipsed. When the lumi¬ 
nary is wholly covered, the digits eclipsed 
are precisely 12: and when it is more than 
covered, as is frequently the case in lunar 
eclipses, then more than 12 digits an* said 
to be eclipsed. 

Dioit.vi.i.vk is the active principle of 
tilt* digitalis purpurea , or foxglove, and 
is ti very powerful poison, possessing all 
tht* properties of digitalis (q. v.) in a very 
concentrated state. To prepare it, the 
leaves arc digested in ether, the solution 
littered and evaporated, and the residftc 
dissolved in water: this solution is heated 
with oxide of lead, littered and evaporated, 
and the residuum digested in ether, which 


affords digi tali tie, on evaporation. It is 
a brown-colored substance, deliquescent, 
and extremely bitter. It restores the color 
of reddened litmus, and combines with 
acids. (See Digitalis.) 

Dkutalis ; a genus of plants, including, 
among other species, the purple foxglov e 
(D. purpurea), a vegetable possessing im¬ 
portant medicinal properties, inhabiting the 
temperate find southern parts of Europe, 
and freqtlfntly cultivated for ornament i>. 
the U. .''tales. The stem is simple, her 
baeeous, glabrous, or slightly pubescent, 
and attains the height of two or three 
loot; the leaves oval lanceolate, soil, to 
the touch, and dentate on the borders, 
the flowers are large, purple, spotted 
within, pendent, and disposed in a long, 
.simple and terminal raceme. The plant, 
when fresh, possesses a bitter, nauseoi;-- 
taste, and is violently emetic and catkar 
tie. When .prepared, and administered 
medicinally, it. has the remarkable pro; 
crly of diminishing the strength and fre¬ 
quency of the ptdse, and is, at the sam 
time, diuretic. 

Dmji.vrn (from the Greek ii< and }.)•> 
to write; dauhle-writUn ); a union of 
two vowels, of which one only is pro 
uotmred; its in bind, breath, 'fids is 
tin* meaning which Mr. Sheridan gives ; - 
tin* word. Mr. Webster, in his America! 
Dictionary of the English Language, fol¬ 
low s this meaning. Thus siige, eleni ;-<, 
■mum, hear, istum, deem, need, confiir. 
digraphs. It ts well known how murk 
tin* English idiom abounds in digraph--. 
They are essentially ditlrrrnt from diph¬ 
thongs, which consist of two vowels, also, 
hut produce si sound which neither of the 
vowels have separately. 

Dijon (Dirio), the anrirnt capital of the 
duchy of JSurgumly, at present the chief 
place of the department Cote-ii'Or {see 
Dipartmevt), (MS French feet above tl->- 
level of the sea, at the confluence of the 
Ottchc and Suzon, 100 miles N. Lyon.-. 
1/5 S. E. Paris, lat. 47 1 iff 25 N.’ lot. 
5‘2’ 5 V E., contains 22,-000 inhabitants, and 
is the seat of a suffragan bishop, sever.' 1 
courts and branches of government. In 
1725, the academy of sciences and Indies* 
letlres was erected here, and confirmed 
by the king in 1740. (See .‘hade.my.) 
Then* is also a school for the tine arts, 
two libraries (one of which contains 
3ti,000 volumes), collections in natural his¬ 
tory, an observatory, a botanical garden, 
&e. There arc many old and interesting 
buildings here. There is now a canal 
building from this city m the tvione, neat 
f'aint-Jean-de-Lonte, which will he of 
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{Treat advantage to the place. Many of 
the most celebrated Frenchmen have been 
horn at Dijon, among whom are Bossuor, 
(.'rebillon, Piron, Saumaise. A fortified 
i■amp. constructed by Ctesar, gave origin 
to Dijon. Marcus Aurelius caused the. 
place to be surrounded by walls. 

Dikk, or Dykk (m German, dr irk ); a 
ditch or drain, and also a vjork of stone, 
timber or fascines, raised to oppose the pas¬ 
sage nf the waters of the si'a, a Mike, river, 
!the like. In no country luts the art of 
building dikes and takiugpare ofihem been 
carried to so ttnieli perfection as in Holland 
.aid the north-west of Germany, where 
t! : e coiistmctiou and superintendence of 
them, the draining of land :md guarding 
against inundations, and the distribution 
of taxi’s tor the maintenance of the dikes, 
fnrni an important branch of government. 

Dit. vein eriuv is where an incumbent, 
of a church lit mg sutlers the parsonage- 
hoiise or iuit-hiiii-.es to tii 11 down, or be 
in decay thr -want of necessary repairs; 
or it is the pu Hit nr down or di -‘troy ing 
■my of the houses or huildimrs belong¬ 
ing to ,a spiritual living, or destroy ing of 
die woods, trees, ^e. .appertaining to the 
same; it i-’said to extend to committing 
or sutlering any wilful waste in or upon 
till- inheritance of the chinch. 

Dii.kmm v (from twice, and an 

assumption), in logic; tin argument con¬ 
sisting oftwo or tie-;" propositions, so dis¬ 
posed that, grant which you wall, you will 
is- pressed by tie- conclusion-, 

Dit.t-.TT \ vn: : an Italian expression, 
signifying a Inter of the arts ami s'-ietjees. 
who detoti-s his leisure to them, as a 
ni‘-.:is ot amusemeiit and gratification. 

Dtl.i.i Ml «. John James: a botanist, 
borti in |ii."-7. ;;t Darmstadt, ttfnl distin¬ 
guished for his in\estimations min the 
propagation of plants, particularly cryp- 
togamons [ilants. In compliance with the 
imitation of a rich botanist, William 
Sherard. in 17‘21, lie went to England, 
where lie sjient pan of bis time in Lon¬ 
don. and part at Ins friend's country-seat, 
ill Kltliam. lb-re In- published several 
works, and particularly that splendid pro¬ 
duction which appeared in Ied, Jlnrtns 
lUiiutmi a.v is, in which the drawings, pre¬ 
pared hy himself, are distinguished by the 
greatest faithfulness. His last work, on the 
mosses I Htsloria JUus/’annn), added much 
to his reputation. Sherard founded a 
professorship of liotany in the university 
of Oxford, for his friend, who-died there, 
in 1747. 

Dii,L-ist:F.ii {amt hum trntvtoh ns. Lin.) 
is of an oval form, convex on one side, 


flat on the other, having three stria; on 
the outside, anil surrounded with a small, 
membranous bonier. Its taste, is slightly 
aeritl. and its odrtr stronger, but less 
pleasant, than fennel-seed. 

Dimk : the legal'term for the tenth part 
of a dollar in the U. States. (See Coin.) 

Dimimtivk, in grammar (from the. 
Latin (liininittii'iiin): an affix, which con¬ 
veys the idea of littleness, and all other 
ideas connected with this, as tenderness, 
atlivtioti. contempt, <S.-c. The opposite of 
(iiiiiin".l.ii't is inigmrntiitier. I’re fixes and 
aflixes belong to tiiose delicate beauties 
of language, which enable ns to express 
line shades of meaning with conciseness 
and liveliness, and which are almost al- 
\ ays lu-youd the power of translation, if 
the language, into which we intend to 
translate, does not possess the correspond¬ 
ing prefixes and aflixes.—In Latin, dimin¬ 
utives almost always etnli d in lus, In, or 
him ; a--. 'Tni/intn. mntiH nircuUim. little 
Tallin, my dear or little heart. This syl¬ 
lable was semetimes preceded bv an¬ 
other one. not belonging- to the original 
word ; tis, homnnruhis. A fi-vv words (brin¬ 
ed their diminutives in other ways.—No 
I'.mopcaii language has M , many and 
so expressive ihminutivi augmentative* 
and affixes, as the Tuscan: inn, illo. < Ho, 
iniivcy the idea of smallness, ili-arness, 
vVe. ; inn. of largeness : writ, sometimes 
of smallness, with lvproaeh, hut of'ten 
without it: an in --gniiies that the thing 
is disgusting, mi|-leasing. «!x c. ; for exam¬ 
ple. rasa is a house ; msilla. < irsiiltt, rasi’lla. 
a small house, nice little house; rasonr, 
a large house ; rasncla, a small, iiis.ig- 
nilieant house; rasania, an ugly house. 
That expressive tongue can compound two 
or three <>f these endearing aflixes: and 
the writer lias lieipienlly heard little Ital¬ 
ian children Ibrm almost endless words, 
as it" overflowing with tenderness; (hr in¬ 
stance, jhili Itiiiiici'icttinejto. Adjectives, 
al-o, can receive the diminutive termina¬ 
tion ; ns, rnrino, mrinurno, from euro. Tt 
must be remarked, that very many Italian 
words are tin- diminutives of'the original 
Latin ones ; as frnhlln, from fruit r, sun Ha, 
<V e. The reason is, that the Italian was 
originally the corrupted Latin of the 
lower classes. Tln-se always have many 
points of resemblance to children, mid 
among tin m this, that they make much 
more use of diminutives than the educated 
classes, who are more reserved in the ex- 
jmvssi<in of llieir feelings. Thus, in the 
soutli of Germany, they will stiy, i co das 
Itnutnche vor drr Thltrr stiiJ' (where the 
little tree stands before the door), how- 
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ever large, the tree (Baum) jiiay be.— In ' 
Spanish, there are similar diminutives, 
augmentatives and lather affixes. The 
augmentedves in Spanish are as follows: 
from hombre, a man, are formed luuribron, 
hombrazo, hambronazo, hombrachon; and 
from mtiger, a woman, mvgerona, muger- 
aza, mugeronaza. Adjectives, also, take 
similar terms; ns, from grande, great, or 
large, are formed grandon, grandok, grati- 
dazo, grandonazo. Sometimes these aug¬ 
ments ives an: used by way of coitimen- 
iUnion, as, hombron, a man of great wis¬ 
dom : at other times, to denote contempt 
or worthlessness, as, from caballo, a horse, 
we have caballazo, a miserable horse; and, 
sometimes they denote merely greatness 
of bulk, sis mocelon, mueetonazo, a largo 
youth or lioy. Augmentatives in azo, in 
some instances, also denote two ditlercnt 
things; as, zapalazo, a large shoe, or a blovv 
given with a shop. The Spanish dimin¬ 
utives are these : from hombre, a man, 
hombrento, hombreeico, hombrveilto, Itombre- 
zucla; from muger, a woman, mugerrita, 
mugercica, mugtrciUa, mugerzutla; from 
■ hic.o, small, diiquito, ehiquillo, ehiruela, 
.’hiquiluelo. Diminutives in ito and icn 
usually denote endearment or tenderness, 
as those in lllo do sometimes; those in 
rio always denote contempt; from libro, 
a book, are formed libnllo, librito, librim, 
iibrctt,libruelo, libnjo. —In Portuguese, the 
diminutives aiul augmentatives correspond 
to those of the Spanish language. 

Diminutives. 

( from, rubra, a goat, is formed 
In itu, J . rabrimi, a kid, or little goat; tnos- 
{ ra, a fly, mosquito. a little fly. 

C homnn, a man, Iwmciminha, a 
^ I little man ; irmab, a brother, ir- 
‘ ' 1 mahzinho, little brother; Jilho, a 

l son .fdbinho, a little son. 

■nhu ' ra ""> a hand, maozinhu, little 
'■ 1 ' \ hand; raparign . a girl, rtqutri- 
*' 1 ' {guinha, a little girl. 

"Adjectives also take the diminutive form ; 
as, coitado , poor fellow, poor tiling; cnita- 
dinho, poor little, fellow, &.i\; ridondo, 
redoiutinlw, round; bonito, bonitinho, pret¬ 
ty ; pequeuo, pequuiino, small, whence is 
corrupted the negro word pirkaninni/, 
used on the coast of Africa, tor a child, 
a little boy or girl.— .lugmnUntivis. Tola, 
a fool, toleirao, a great fool; homem , a man, 
homemzarao, a big or huge man; « wilier, 
a woman, mulheroiui , a masculine or large 
woman.—In French, there are many'di¬ 
minutives formed from other words;aw, 
tabUtte, of table, diuretic of dutr; but there 
is no general affix, which can be added 
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to every substantive. The Syllable; dire 
. (from the Latin aster), as in noirdtre, from 
’ noire, cannot bo feared’ properly a dimin¬ 
utive ; neither can vitUlot, he who begins 
to* lodk old, be.‘ called precisely a dim inn- 
tive of vieiUe. —The firman lias the sylla¬ 
bles chen (in Low-German, ken, whidi 
has remained in English in manikin, apd 
, some other fvords), kin and el, for sub- 
stantiyes ^ flich, &.e. for adjectives ; (link 
corresponds to the English isk or like; lor 
• insttuice, rundlich, roundish or rouudlike 
(from mmi, round)); and eln for verbs, as 
from bitten (to pray), they form betleln (to 
beg, the action of a beggar), klingeln from 
Idingen, to sound. The bonhomie of* the 
Germans even adds the diminutive to pro¬ 
nouns, and nurses sometimes will say du- 
chcn, from du, thou; nay, the writer once 
heard (in Erfurtli) a nurse use the dative of 
du, dir, with the diminutive, gejidlt ns dir- 
chen ?—The English language, allbrds ex¬ 
amples of diminutives, hut has no affix 
which can lie. used at pleasure to convey this 
idea. Among English diminutives are— 

( cockerd, a little cook; 

In el, kernel, a little corn ; 

\pidurd, a little pike. 

' manikin, a little, mail; 
lambkin a little lamb ; 
kin, napkin, from nape, French for 
doth ; 

> pipkin , a little pipe. 
darkling , a little chicken ; 
gosling, a little goose; 

,. ) darling, i.e. dnarling, or little dear; 

" aulhorling, an inferior author; 

witling, a person of small under¬ 
standing. 

'armlet, from arm. ; 
hrareht, from bras, French for 
arm.; 

,l,< corkii, a little cock : 

pockd, from puke, a hag or pouch; 
t laldd, u little talile. 

Diminutives of proper names are also 
formed, in colloquial and familiar lan¬ 
guage, by adding if to the names; as, 
( iharlij /, Johnnif, tk c.; and eonehif is used 
colloquially lor coarhman. —The aboriginal 
languages of America, also, have their 
diminutives. In the Dclawuic language 
(according to Mr. Zeisherger’s Grammar, 
published by Mr. Duponeeau), diminutives 
of nouns denoting aaiimatr objects are 
formed by adding tbc syllable lit : as, leim, 
a man, kmwtit, a little man; udupteu, a 
woirtan, odufudtt, a little girl ; tslulens, a 
bird, tsholcntit, a little bird. In speaking 
of a pretty little animal, the form is diis 
or tshis; as, in playing with a.little kitten, 
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or other young animal, they would Bay, 
kuligaUhis, thy pretty little paw. In 
nouns denoting inanimate objects, dimin- 
tttives, are formed l>y the termination m ; 
' as, trikwani, a house, urikumnus , a si pall 
house; amofcliol (kh guttural), a canoe, 
amokhoks, a small canoe. In the ancient 
language of the Miussucliijsrtts Indians, 
which is a dialect of tin* Delaware stock, 
diminutives were formed (a^Vprding to 
Eliot’s Grammar) hy adding cs or ernes, 
with a euphonic vowel or syllable; as, 
nunkomp, a youth, vunkomptus or vun- 
knmpanmn, a little youth ; hassun, a stone, 
fu,tjs.iuimius, a little stone ; and, of these 
two affixes, inns denotes llic smallest size. 
Ate. 

Dim:r.sE,or Dioenss(.auio,'in); I. a pre¬ 
fecture. According to Strabo, the division 
of the Komau empire into dioceses, at 
least in Asia, was customary as early as 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. The 
whole empire was afterward divided into 
dioceses hy C Vuslnuliue. and his success¬ 
ors : at first into band afterwards into ID; 
these eoniprelienileil I "JO provinces, and 
Were governed liy iv iears or sub-pre¬ 
fects. Home and it- n> cghborhnod bad 
one of these officers to itself exclusive of 
tin- one appropriated to Italy at large.— 

All ecelesiaslietil division in the Cltris- 
1 ian church: in llie Cnthnlir. cliut-rh, a 
territory over vvliieh the jurisdiction of an 
r.ivlihi-hnp or bishop extends. With the 
I'roiestanls in < ieriuauv, a (lion.it sig- 
mm-s all the parishes which are. under the 
inspection of mie superintendent. This 
arrangement is derived from the times of 
the emperor ('onslalltiue (1th cent., A. D.), 
tv ho made Christianity the religion of the 
state. In the Episcopal Protestant eoun- 
lii* ,h'.onsi signifies the jurisdiction of a 
bishop. Thus, in England, the province 
id’ • 'anterhiirv contain.' til dioceses, and 
tin* province of York, -h each diocese is 
divided into archdeaconries, each arch¬ 
deaconry into rural deaneries, and each 
deanery into pari dies. 

Dim M.Tl-VS. ('. Valerius, suruaiued Jo- 
rtu.v, vva-' ;l man of mean hirfh, a native of 
Dalmatia, lie was proclaimed emperor 
by the army, \J-1 A. D. He was siicns.- 
flll against Ins enemies, defeated Cat inns 
in Mu-sin f-Jrti), cnuipicr.-d the Allemamii, 
atid was generally beloved for the good¬ 
ness of his disposition. Ihii new troubles 
and attacks disturbed the. Unman empire, 
and compelled him to share the burthen 
of government with colleagues; at lirst, 
with M. Aurel. Valerius Maximiau (yrti), 
an ambitious, rude and cruel soldier, who 
defeated the Gauls. Diocletian, at the. 
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same thrift, was suociasful against the Per- 
siuus in the East, and afterwards 'penetra¬ 
ted to the sources'df the Danube, in Ger¬ 
many. lie subsequently, in 292, named 
C. Galerius, Cies.tr, and Maximum raised 
Constantins Chlorus to. the saute dignity. 
Thus tl;e empire was divided into-four 
parts. Diocletian recovered -Egypt, and, 
as long as be preserved his influence, the 
unanimity eontinued ; bur lie resigned tint) 
imperial dignity at Nieomedia pJ05), as 
did Maximum at Milan, at tlie same time. 
Diocletian retired to rialona in Dahhafiu, 
where lie found .happiness in the cultiva-' 
tion of bis garden, and lived in Irauqilillity 
"liutil I ho year DID. IK* founded the abso¬ 
lute povyor, w hich was more firmly estab¬ 
lished by the family of Constantine. 

Diooati, John, :m eminent divine,. wits 
born at l.tteea, about the year 15W>, of a 
noble Catholic family ; but, embracing the 
Protestant faith early in life, la* removed 
to Geneva, where he made such progress 
in his studies. Unit, at the age uf Pd, lie 
was appointed professor of Hebrew, ip 
that city. Home time atlerwards, he 
was made professor of theology, and, in 
Tdl!», was deputed, with his colleague, 
Theodore Troiicliiti, to represent the •Ge¬ 
nevan clergy at the synod of Dort; mid. 
his abilities were so much respected by 
thill synod, that In; was one of the six 
ministers appointed to draw up the Dclgie 
confession of faith, which was intended to 
secure the professors of the reformed re¬ 
ligion in Holland within the pale of pure 
and unadulterated < 'alvittism. Diodati is 
most celebrated lor a translation of tlio 
Dibit* into It.-ili.m, faithful and elegant, hut. 
perhaps too paraphrastic;!); and father 
Simon maintains that his notes are rather* 
the serious meditations of a divine, than 
the judicious re flections iil'ii critic, lie 
alsn translated the Dihic into l-’rench, bur, 
is not thought to have succeeded so well 
in this as in the Italian. He was the first 
translator into I'reneb of Hither Paul’s 
History of the Council of Trent, which is 
faithful, hut not very elegant. Diodati 
died in 11 Mi >, al Geneva. 

Dumont ' of Ai-gyrimn, in Sicily. anil 
therefore called Siculus; n celebrated his¬ 
torian in the time of Julius ('a-sar and 
Atigit'ius. In order to render his history 
as complete aud exact us possible, lie 
travelled through a great part of' Europe 
and Asia. |t is very much to lie regretted, 
llia^thc greater part of this history, which 
the author called the /lisloricnl /jihrnri/, in 
'be composition of which In* combined 
the ornaments of rhetoric with the detail 
ft I facts, after the example of Thcepompu.s 
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and Ejihorus, .aiid on which he hail be¬ 
stowed the labor of* 30 years, has hot 
Whched our times. ?t consisted, of 40 
’ hooks, was written with the greatest fidel- 

• ity,‘ mid comprised the history of almost 
all nations. Only the books 1—5 and 
KJ—o(| nre now extant. Among the best 

' editions are ibose of Wesseling and liieli- 
stiiilt, with lies tie’s commentary (Bipont 
and fehmsburg, 171^5—1^07, 11 vols.). ' 
Diiioe.vks of Sinope (a city of I'ontus) 
flourished in the. 4th century B. C.f and 
was the most tamoils of the Cynfc phi¬ 
losophers. (rii'e Cynics.) Having been, 
banished from his native place with his 
lather, who had been accused of coining 
false money, he went to Athens, and re¬ 
quested _Amist.)nmes to admit him among 
his disciples. That philosopher in vain 
attempted to repel tlie importiiiihte sup¬ 
plicant, even by blows,and finally granted 
liis request. Diogenes devoted himself, 
with the greatest diligence, to the lessons 
of his muster, whose doctrines lie extend¬ 
ed still further, lie not only, like Autis- 
tlienes, despised all philosophical specula¬ 
tions, and opposed the corrupt morals of 
his time, hut also carried the application 
of his doctrines, in his own person, to this 
extreme. The stern austerity of Autis- 
' theiies was repulsive: hut Diogenes ex¬ 
posed thq follies of his contemporaries 
with wit and good humor, and was, there¬ 
fore. better adapted to be the censor and 
instructor of the people,'though lie really 
accomplished little in the way of reform¬ 
ing them. At the same time, lie applied, 
in its fullest, extent, liis principle of di\cst- 
■ ing himself of all superfluities, lie taught 
that a wise man, in order to lie happy, 

• must ondea\)ir to preserve himself inde¬ 
pendent rtf fortune, of men, and of him¬ 
self': in order t.(> do this, In' must despise 
ride's, power, honor, arts and seienees, 
and all the enjoyments of life. lie en¬ 
deavored to exhibit, in liis own person, a 
'limdel of Cynic. virtue, for this purpose, 
lie subjected himself to the severest, trials, 
and disregarded all the forms of polite 
society. I lo often struggled in overcome 
his appetite, or satisfied it with tile coarsest 
lin'd : practised the most rigid temperance, 
even at feasts, in the midst of the greatest 
abundance, and did tint even eonsidi r it 
beneath his dignity In ask alms. By day, 
he walked through the streets of Athens 
liarctbot, without any omit, with a long’ 
lieard, a stick in his hand, and a wallet on 
his shoulders ; by night, he slept in a‘tub, 
though this has tiocn doubted, lie defied 
flic iiieleinehey of the weather, and Imre 
the sculls and insults of the peojile with 


flic greatest equanimity. Seeihg a iioy 
draw water with his hand, he threw away 
his wooden goblet us an unnecessary uten¬ 
sil. lie never spared tins follies of men, 
but openly and loudly inveighed against 
vide and corruption, attacking them with 
satire and irony. The people, and even 
’ the higher classes, hom'd him with pleas¬ 
ure, and tried Vheir wit upon him. When 
he made dsjni feel his superiority, tliey 
often liad recourse to abuse, by whieli. 
however, lie was little moved, lie rebuked 
them for expressions and actions which 
violated decency and'modesty’, and there¬ 
fore it is not credible that lie was guilty 
•of the excesses with which his eiicmie.-* 
have reproached him. liis rudeness of¬ 
fended the laws of good breeding rather 
than the principles of morality. Mam 
anecdotes, however,' related of this sin¬ 
gular person, are more fictions. On a 
t oy ige to tins island of /Egina, lie fell into 
the hands of pirates, who sold him as a 
slave to the Corinthian Xoniades in Crete 
The lain r emancipated him, and intrusted 
him with the education of liis children, 
lie attended to the. duties of his new em¬ 
ployment with the greatest, rare, com¬ 
monly living in summer at Corinth, 
and in winter at Athens. It was at the 
former place that. Alexander found bin. 
on the road-side, basking in the sun, and. 
astonished at the inilifli'ivnee with whii it 
the ragged bcgirar regarded him, enti re ! 
into conversation with him, and finally 
gave him permission to ask for a liomi. 

“ I ask untiling,” answered tin* philosopher, 
“.but that thou vvnuldst get out of my sue 
shine.” Surprised at this proof of coiitei)’. 
the king is slid to have exclaimed, “ Were 
I not. Alexander, I would lie Diogenes.” 
At another time, lie was carrying a lantern 
through thi! streets of Athens, in the day ■ 
time: on being asked what he was looking' 
for, he answered, “ I .Am seeking a man.’' 
Thinking he had found, ill the Spartan.-, 
the greatest capacity for becoming sueii 
meti as lie wished, he said, “ Men 1 have 
found nowhere ; but children, at least, i 
have,seen at LacciUcmon.” Being asked. 
“What is the most dangerous animal r” 
his answer was, “ Among wild animals, 
the slanderer: (among tame, the flafterei .” 
lie died ■'i‘dl 15. (at. a great age. When 
lie foil dculli approaching, he seated him¬ 
self on the road leading to < )ly mpia, where 
lie died with philosophical calmness, i" 
the presence of a great number of people, 
who were collected around him.—Another 
philosopher of .the same name, who lived 
earlier, and belonged to the Ionian school, 
was DiOgt’nixs of A po I Ionia, lie consid- 
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oresl air ns the element of all things. De of death. Aceoihpttnied liy^' his most : 
lived at Athens, in die 5th eciitiuy B. C. faithful friends, beset Sail for ltaly. Ofhia 
Diomkdes ; 1. a king of the Histones, residence then*, the aecqimtfc- are cornra- 
vvho fed his horses on human flesh, and dictory and fabulous; some Say that he 
used to throw all strangers, who entered dieil there if a great ageothers, that he 
his territory, to those animals to l»e de- was slaiu ! y king Dnttnus; others, that he 
vonrnd. lie was killed by Hercules, who suddenly disappeared ori'the islands that 
carried otf the horses.—2. One of the have heen called after his name. After his 
hemes at the siege of Trav, the son of death, In- was worshipped as a <Ienii*gcwl. 
Tydeus and Dciphyle, and King of Argos. DionuI - Syracuse, who acquired immor- 
Il'e early lost his lather, with was slain till glory in the history of that .state, lived 
he lore 'J'liebi's, took part ill the second in tin* times of the two kings wflo Wire the.' 
expedition to Thebes, and became one of name of Dioiiyxiiis. lie was related to 
th>! suitors of Helen. After she was ear- them,'and liflig exercised great influence 
tied olK the Grecian chiefs resolved on an over them, lit' attempted to reform the 
expedition to Troy, to avenge this outrage ty rannieal disposition of the younger Dio-' 
■igainst (ireeee, and Diomedes engaged in* nysius by the precepts of philosophy ; hut 
the expedition, at the head of the Argives, his enemies succeeded in rendering him 
Tyrinrhiaus. and several other nations, suspected liy the king, and in effecting Ids 
1 iis daring murage rendered him one of banishment. Dion went over to Greece, 
the most distinguished heroes, and, ac- where the beauty of his person, and, still 
Voiding to the testimony of Nestor, stipe- njore, the excellent qualities of his mind' 
rior to all Itis contemporaries. Protected and heart, gained him so many friends, 

! v Pnllas.be not only eneountered the that lie resolved to employ force to deliver 
most valiant of the enemies, many of his country from a prinee who laid elosed 
whom lie killed, lint even ventured to his ears to reinonstranees. With this de- 
atlark tlie immortals. When Venus has- sign, In* embarked with S(M) valiant vvar- 
T'.ned to the rescue of her son /Eneas, riots, landed in Sicily, and. hearing that 
whom he v.as on the point of pulling to Dionysius had set out a few days before 
death, he wounded the goddess in her |i>r Italy, hastened to Syracuse, and i'ti- 
hand with 1 1 is spent, and would have lorn tend the city amidst the aeelanmtiniis of 
.Eneas from h* r arms hut for the inter- ji.*np!e. Alter some iiictlei tnal at- 

'e renee of V‘.-llo. lie tltr'.ce assailed tempts to reeoviy his authority, Dimiy.-mis 
even Apollo huo'elti nor did he desist till was at length obliged to aliandoti the 
ti rrilied by the thre;:ts ,>|* the god. Ani- erov, n,and tied, w ith his treasure-. to Italy, 
mated by Pallas, Jie men turned Ins arms Dion was also, soon after, obliged to leave 
•.■.gainst .Mars, woo tided him in his belly, the city, on aeeoinit of tin* unjust stispi- 
■iinl eompelled him to return to Olympus, rams of Ins fellow citizens. New troubles 
Hn wa-equally distinguished in the conn- having broken out in Syracuse, he was 
• il. He boldly opposed the proposal of reealli d, and was about to restore the 
Agamemnon to leave the plains of Troy republican government, when lie wgs »s- 
wttboiif Inning gained the object o] the sassiuaied by bis treacherous friend, t.’alip- 
expiablion, and prevailed; he even ail- pus of \tbens. .‘to I It. Tims perished 
hi red to bis opinion.'Utter Aeliilles had a man of noble sentiments, grent courage, 
ri |erini the protli-reil ivconcilialion. By and indexible patriotism. He was tin* 
earning oil the horses of ISIiipsiis from intimate friend of Plato. His life hits been 
tie* enemies’tents, he fulfilled one of tin; written hv Plutarch and Com. Nt*pos. 
eoiidiiious on which alone Troy eon Id la* Diox.k.a MrseieLLA (Vi-uux's Jjy-lrup) 
eotiqueivil. With l.lysses, he removed is a remarkable plant, inhabiting the basin 
Pbiloeleles, who hail the arrows of Iler- of Cape Eear river, in'North Carolina, 
coles, from Lemnos, which was ..•mother The leaves are radical, spreading upon the 
condition of rite Dill of Troy. Finally, Inf* ground, and terminated by tut orbicular 
was one of the heroes who were eon- apprnilage, composed of two lientispher- 
'•'•ided ill the wooden horse, by whom the irnl lobes, which an* fringed .with’ hairs: 
capture of Troy was at length aceom- when the. inside, of this appendage is 
(dished. Though he reached home in loncle d. the lobes dose suddenly, and thus 
safety, the vengeance of Venus awaited imprison Hies and other small insects. 
Inin. During hi> absence,that goddess had' These, having no outlet, must necessarily 
inspired his wile, .Egiale, with a criminal ncrisli, unless'delivered by tearing the leaf 
passion lor Cometes; and Diomedes, on Jt is not until the, insect* i* ilc.nl. and, of • 
his arrival, was compelled to h ave Argos, course, no longer afterts the parts of thu 
and promise never to return, under pain leaf by its motions, that the leaf opens, 
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and lots the Imdv of the animal fall. Tim 
insects seem tu I*' allured hy a sweet 
moisture on the si/rliiee ol the leal. In 
Europe, the seed of this» plant litis not heeu 
brought to The stem is 8 or 10 

inehes high, and hears a eorymh of white 
flowers, antilogous in their structure to . 
those of the siin-ih'W. 

JJio.n Cassii's, horn aliout A. I*. 155, at 
Nice, in I’ilhynia, is sometimes called a Ho¬ 
man, hecti use lie v\ ;is made a I> oi naiicil i/.en, 
and tilled many honorable oiliees in Iconic, 
uniler I’erlinax and bis three successors, 
lie mote the (voiiiali history*!! 80 hooks, 
of whieh only those .from the Otitli to the 
511)1 are extant eomplete: tin: remainder 
we ha\e only in the cpitiyme of’ Xiplii- 
linus. It bewail with the nrri\til of . Knru* 
in Italy, and extended to A. I). ‘-<228. lie 
devoted ‘I'i years to this work, in whieh 
the events are arranged I'liiofiologirally, 
and {jives an impartial aeeonnt ol' those 
oeeurrenees of whieh he was himself a 
witm .-s. He olien exhibits, however, a 
spirit of jealousy towards great men, and 
appears superstitious, flattering and servile. 

11 i s style is too rlietorieal tin' history. 

Dio.m: ; the mother ol’ Venus, who 
therefore hears the surname of liiourrn, 
or is railed hy this name alone. 

Dio.nvsia; the same as Harrhimnlin , 
from Dionysos or Itaeehus. (See Jtac- 
n/ni.t.) . 

Dio.Nvsies the Elder raised liinisell' 
from a low condition to the rank ol’ gen- 
ernl, and aflerwards to that of t v rant (i. o., 
rulrr) of Syraeiisl- (aliout Kit! 15. t 
The Agrigentilies, w ho had escaped w hen 
Agrigciumn was taken by the <'artliagin- 
i.'ins, aerused tin* S\ iai'iisaii generals of 
treachery . Dionysius supported tlieireom- 
plamts, and contrived that the enraged 
people should choose oilier leaders, of 
whom lie vvasone. lie soon found means 
to render his colleagues suspected also, 
mid to have himself appointed eommainl- 
er-iii-eliiel'. In ihis post, ii was no difli- 
eult task for him, hy the assistance of the 
troops, whom he had drawn over to his 
interest, in make himself master of the 
citadel of Syracuse, portlier with all the 
arms and provisions contained in it, and 
finally to declare,himself king, at the age 
ol y.%years, 'flic more liriuly to establish 
his power, lie married the daughter of ller- 
moerates, whose litmilv was the most dis¬ 
tinguished io Sy laeies. Viler having 
finished a short war against the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and .successfully quelled severe* 
seditions, in whieh he reduced some other 
cities on the island Under his uiHheritv,lie 
made preparations for a great war against 


Carthage. The fortune of arms, which, 
in tin; beginning, had favored him, soon 
turned against him; 'file Carthaginians 
liad already laid siege to Sy racuse, when 
the plague made great ravages among 
them. Dionysius, having just reei ivivi 
a reinforcement of HO ships, look ad van 
tage of the discouraged state of the ene¬ 
mies, attacked,them at oner by land and 
water, and gained a eomplete victory, 
which was'soon followed hy an advan¬ 
tageous peace. In his expeditions into 
l.iiwcr Italy, he reduced ihc city of l’!i**. 
giinii hy i’amine. . Alicr another short 
war with Carthage, he lived some time in 
jteaee, oeeiipied with making verses, and 
imagining himself, in spite of the poorness 
of liis productions, as great a luminary in 
the poetical as in the political world. Nay , 
he even ventured to contend for lie- prize 
in tfu: Olympie games, anil sent tor that 
purpose a solemn embassy, accompanied 
by a number of the hr.-t deeluiniers, to 
read his poems ; hut, with ail their ar*. 
they well' not able to prevent the tvlits i.i 
Dionysius from being thru down and plun¬ 
dered hy the multitude. A second cm 
hassy, which he sent four years afterwards, 
was received still more 0:1 favorably. He 
became almost distracted at these d;s 
graces, y.et would not rtTnii|uish the high 
opinion which le* had eoneejvei! of his 
own genius, am u.-ed to torture the po'-is 
and philosopheis ol’liis time with reading 
his Verses lirlbrr tin in. In his had liumoi, 
lie eommeneed a new war againsl the ( ai - 
thaginians, intending to drive them en¬ 
tirely out of Sicily. He did not, however, 
.-uee.'ed in this attempt, and was obliged 
to conclude.'! disadvantageous peace. I*’ot 
this mi'liirtime, In* was indemuilied by the 
saeeess of vine of Ills tragedies at Athens. 
The news of this ••vent tilled him with 
Mil’ll immoderate joy, that he fell sick. 
At the instigation of his son. the physicians 
administered to him a fatal potion. Tims 
perished Dionysius, after a reign of ti.”» 
years. 

' Dioxtsii s the Younger succeeded his 
fat her. Dionysius the Killer. 1’or the 
purpose of recalling him from the ex¬ 
cesses to which lie was addicted, Dion 
(q. v.) direj-ted his attention to the doc¬ 
trines ol’ l’lato, representing to him that 
this great philo-opher alone was ah!-* to 
teach him the art of government, and the 
means of rendering his subjects happy. 
I 11 consequence of this advice, Dionysius 
invited Plato to his court. The. latter, 
complying with his urgent invitations, sue 
con led in tempting him into the path of • 
virtue and knowledge, and in giving a new 
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'•lianictor to liis whole court. An oppo¬ 
site party, however, headed by the histo¬ 
rian Philisttis, awakened the kind’s sus¬ 
picions against Dion, and caused liis ban¬ 
ishment. Plato in vain endeavored to 
edi ct Ills reenll, a[id, after having been 
l»ji»*r retained by force, finally Jell Syra¬ 
cuse himself, when Dionysius was en¬ 
gaged in a war in another part of the 
island. Alter the restoration,of peace, 
1'iatn, fit the repented request dr the kinjr, 
returned to liis court, and again endeav- 
i.red, though in tain, to rtlect Dion’s 
n call. Me therefore insisted upon his own 
dismissal. Dionysius at lest appeased hint 
by promisin'.' to restore Dion liis fortune, 
on condition that lie Mould undertake 
nothing against the throne. Jhit he, % hi¬ 
lar, d bis promise, alid l’lato. after cxj.i : •- 
cueing many mortifications. finally tell 
him. I finii then app< ared.and made him¬ 
self master of the city of Syracuse, to 
which Dionysius .hi! not return until after 
tiie murder of Dion, liis misfortunes, 
however, bad no other cUi-'-t Ilian to ren¬ 
der him more eruel. The first families 
• >f the city lied from bis tyranny. Mean¬ 
time, the < 'itt1ba"ini:uis eounnenced a new 
wtir with Syracuse, and entiled into a 
secret union with leetas, whose intention 
it was to make himself master of the eity. 
He, however, disguised' his purpose, and 
i ven approved of the measure of callin'' 
upon Corinth lor assistance. Timoleoti 
appeared with a licet hethiv Syracuse,and 
expelled not only the enemies, hut also 
'lie tyrant. Dionysius, who hud sunen- 
■ h red himself, was carried to Corinth, 
where he trained a scanty living by giving 
h --soils in grammar, and died in tin-con - 
tempt which he had brought upon him- 
-elf by his exi'e.vrs 

Dionvsii s of Halicarnassus, in Curia, a 
learned critic and teacher of eloquence, 
went I" Koine about KO 15. where, fur 
the instruction of his countrymen, lie 
wrote hi-' human Antiquities, in 20 hooks, 
m which lie relates the early history of 
Koine, and its government up to the times 
of the first Punic war. \Vc have the II 
first hooks of this.work, and some firag- 
metils of the others. His residence in 
Koine during 22 years, his intercourse w itli 
ihe most learned Kniiiuus. and los knowl¬ 
edge of the ancient annalists, render him 
very important to the critical historian, 
though lie has given his own coloring' to 
th* Koniati traditions. Dionysius ts also 
valuable as a critical and rhetorical writer. 
‘It is dillicult to proiioimcc, however, on 
the genuineness ot' the writings attributed 
to him in this department, without a crit¬ 


ical examination. The ithetoric (Schott, 
l .eips., 1804), for instance, belongs only in 
part to Dionysius, and probably received 
its present t'urni in Me.Id century, A. D. 

Dionvsh-s the Arcopngitc (i. e., one of 
the judges ol*the Areopagus, at Athens), 
converted to Christianity hy the Ojtostle 
Paul, about the middle of the 1st century, 
and lirst bishop at Athens, where lie suf¬ 
fered martyrdom, is remarkable for the 
(■reek works which have he.li ascribed to 
him. and for being eoti-idcred the |iatroit 
saint :>*’ France. These writings, com- 
jms-.i in ;m ohseiire style, and hardly 
intelligible on account of their mysti¬ 
cism. are, Of the heavenly Hierarchy, 
Of the Names of (Jod, Of the cede 
siasti.-al Hierarchy, and Of the mys¬ 
tic Theology, with a mmiher of letters,* 
which, hy their style, cot|icnts and histor¬ 
ical allusions, betray an autlior who e.iuld 
not have lived hrliire the middle of the 
llii century. They appeared, in a very 
..piivoeal manner, as the works of Pin¬ 
ny sins, as late as the t'.lh century. Fantastic 
descriptions of the I toily, and of the orders 
of aligi Is and blessed spirits, borrowed 
from the New Platonic philosophy : hril 

limit representations of the ('uthojje .•cri 
monies ; exaltations of the hierarchy : 
praises of the monastic life, and mystic, 
interpretations of 'lie doctrines of the 
eliurch. gave them such charms, that the 
absurdities in wlm li they ,-ihnimd did not 
prevent the ignorant clergy of the ?th 
century from iva.ling them with .I, light, 
and finding' in them the clearest proofs of 
the apostolic origin of many ecclesiastical 
ohsiTvauces and institution-, which arc of 
a much later date; fiir they had no doubt 
of their genuineness. In France, where 
a certain Dionv-iu- established the fir-t 
Christian community at Paris, ill the ikl 
ceiiliu v, they were readily received in the 
l»lli '-1111111 y ; and this I bony sills, w ithout 
furtlii r inquiry. was taken 1«>r the Arenpa- 
gile, because the origin of tint (Jallican 
.-1j 11 r.• 1 1 could thus he carried hark to the 
l~l century ; and France gained a patron 
who was a martyr and the immediate 
disciple of an apostle. The monastic 
lit*-, in the W estern church, gaincij new 
support from these writings, which* were 
lie.plently translated into Latin ; and mys¬ 
tic theology received its first impulse from 
them. The eemi-iit of i~t. Denis, which 
was originally dedicated to the first apo- 
tin of Christianity at Paris, hut is now 
e«nst eraied to Diouvsius the Arcopngitc, 
•hail a remarkahle dispute with the con¬ 
vent of St. F.mineran, at Palish',n. ill the 
lhh century, concerning the pns.-essi.m 
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nf the genuine bones of Hie saint, Much 
maintained tiiat it possessed his earthly 
remains, and eueli had its eluims confirm 
,;d by. .the infallible authority of the pope. 
In the 11th eenlury, unother elnilvh in 
’ Paris claimed the third head of tile saint. 
The writings attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagitc are as spurious as tin* relies. 
The pretended author of them neillcr Jell 
sneli writings, nor ever taught in France,. 
as was put beyond all doubt by the 
French critics Daille, Sirmond and Lau- 
noi, in thi- 17lh century. # 

Dto.aVsn s the Little (si> railed on 
account of his short stature); a Scythian 
monk, who was abbot, of a tMonastery at 
Home iu the beginning of the bill eentury, 
and died about the year 5lb, relebrated as 
'the author of the eompulalioii of time 
from the (‘hristkpi era. Jle calculated an 
Master' eyrie in .">•’!>, and lived tin* birth 
of Christ, agreeably to da- most certain 
data, in llie year 7 .Ml idler the foundation 
of Rome. The rompitlalion of lime from 
the birth of Christ thus i.-ialili-ltci!, and 
now universal among ('lirisli.uis, was nut 
publicly used until the Silt century. Ills 
enlleetioli of ecclesiastical laws, vi/.. the 
(so calledj a/lostutimt iinwiin, decrees of 
‘councils favorable to the pretensions of 
the Roman bishops, and ollicial letters 
written by the Rouiiin bishops since the. 
•1th century, which were called </»rr</«/.<, 
bail a more rapid success, 'flic placing 
of tin 1 latter by the side of llie decrees of 
eouneils, and thus attributing to them 
equal authority, was so flattering to‘the 
. pride of the Roman bishops, and llie let¬ 
ters <if their predecessors nllonlcd so fa¬ 
vorable an opportunity |i»r renewing their 
ancient pretensions, that the collection 
soon obtained lie- authority of an ac¬ 
knowledged source of canon law. Dio¬ 
nysius was. a- his libml Cassiodorus says 
ot liitu, a mi,id Latin writer, and well ac¬ 
quainted w.th the Creek language, trom 
which lie translated much. Nothing; mure 
> is known of inni, eve.-pi that he lavorcd 
the si i j M"rst it mu ot die Theopaseliites. 

Dmi-yiui s ; die science which treats 
of the reti-aetion of the rays of light, or 
the luvvs of vision when tin- rays, hellin' 
reaching the eve. pass through different 
retracting mediums ; for in-ianee, from 
the air through the glasses of a telescope. 
Dioptrics, consequently, is a branch of 
optics, i. e. rh<‘science of vision in general. 
It demonstrates the dillcivnt directions.in 
which the rays move, according as tin y 
an; hfokon oil plane or curved siirthces.* 
'Pile principles deduced from these obsi r- 
v alii ms determint: the nature ot’ the vari¬ 


ous lenses, iwplain the manner in which 
the is refracted in' the human eye, 
teach the manner of seeing through 
lenses, and the composition of them, eon- 
■sequently the theory of telescopes, mag¬ 
nifying glasses, &«?. The ancients were 
not acquainted With this science. Natural 
science, in,modern times, has been greatly 
indebted to «t, liy its aid, or rattier by 
the aid ofyrlie glasses w hich it has laugh; 
how to emistmet, the human eye has bee.. 
enabled to reach objects previously ut. 
know it. Kepler, Snellius of I.eydeu, Des¬ 
cartes, Newton, N'c., not only extended 
this science, hut founded ft great part of 
their discoveries on it. In modern times, 
tile science of dioptrics lias been very 
much enriched In the important inven¬ 
tions of Dolloud in Loudon. (See 
romillir, l{rJhn lioil of f tin lit, 7\l> scape. 
Leases; also Diojilrini . Imlitri Li nnhitril-- 
Knhro , Refers!ittrg, I7li!'~ 71, R vols., ho.; 

Diokamv. (See Punornmn.) 

Dioseiiniiiits, lYdaiiiiis: I torn at An.i- 
zarbus (C.-esarea Augustai, m dilieia, it: 
the 1st century of the ('liristiaJi era, a 
(ireek physician, author of a celebrated 
work on mnhr'nt no'Urn, in live books. 
L is particularly valuable in regard to bot¬ 
any, as mo-t of the medicines wliirh tin- 
author ijienlions are taken from the veg 
etable kingdom. Two other works me 
also attributed to him: the . I/e ri/ilnirmii n 
which was united with the .Muhrin Midi- 
rn, forming the three last books ot' it, and 
treating of the poisons in the three king 
donjs of nature, and their antidotes; and 
the Ku/mrinln , which treats of tvmedi* s 
TI lilt' are easily procured. The best edi¬ 
tion, of Diosi-nrides is that of Saraeeim- 
(r'ranklbrt, I ill's 1 , fill.); the best commen¬ 
tary is by iMatlhiulus (Venice, I ."it i."i, till, v. 

Diosi i e.i ; Castor and l'olliiv. twin- 
sons of Jupiter, ami tutelary deities of 
wrestlers, horsemen and navigators. (Sri 

Pa.ilor mill Poll nr.) 

Die of the horizon is an allowanci 
made in all astronomical observations of 
altitude tin - the height ot’the eye nhovi 
the level of the sea. 

Diei.onv (from/ oi.ViA, f fold up,; lifer- 
tilly, a letter folded hut once, and llter*- 
liire divided into two parts. It is used to 
signify a document signed and sealed, in 
which certain rights privileges, dignities, 
&.C., are conferred. Thus a letter or writ¬ 
ing of a university conti iTing a degree is 
called a t/ijiltmm. (See /ti/ilomiitirs.) ' 

Dtpi.ovi vev. .'I’hi' precise time at which 
the word iHjilrnnucii began to he applied to 
the management of the lingual relation - 
of independent states through accredited 
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n^eius, cannot bo rawly ascertained.-— In 
remote antiquity, embassies are spoken of. 
Rofno received ambassadors from nations 
seeking peace or alliance run! protection. 
After the. establishment of the senate, such 
messengers of rival or dependent countries 
delivered their commissions to the senato¬ 
rial body, and commonly in set orations. 
At Athens and at Spam* ambassadors 
were .obliged to harangue tl^‘ sovereign 
people from the irihunal of the oral*its.— 
\V<!have no authentic accounts respecting 
the privileges of these foreign emissaries, 
nor relies of their correspondence with 
their own governmi lit, or with those to 
which they were deputed. The term 
nmh'ixriic js ltd in the r»nlic law. lint the* 
ea id Ola] ih Richelieu is generally eon.-id- 
ered as the found* r of that regular and tin 
interrupted iuieivour.-e hetween governs 
tlletils, wilieii exists a! present helween 
almost all the Christian powers. The 
private di-sension- hetw t en Philip 11 and 
I’.li/.ahetli ile \ alois furni-iicd :i convenient 
pretence tiir attaining the ends, which nun 
well he supposed t*i have guided that sa- 
gjieiotts state-man, and which went un¬ 
doubtedly further thati to protect the im- 
ftiit'in.ite ipteeu of Spam. Raymond *|e 
Reeeuria tints eninmen.'e.s the line of reg¬ 
ular ambassadors in lairope. However, 
tit*- instructions given by Marbiav*'lli to 
one of hi- friends, who was sent lij the 
Florentine repnhhe t«* (‘Imtles V H'harles 
I ol" Spain), show that KicInTien was not 
the first person who enneeiv. il all the ad¬ 
vantages that might It.■ derived to a gov¬ 
ernment from the ciiiTespoiidetiee of an 
intelligent agent, aiTf. dited at the si at of 
a foreign government. iMaeliiav elli’s nvv n 
negotiations with <';e-ar iSorgia, with tin 
cardinal tic Rouen, at llmiii', ill Cerutauv, 
and wherever lie was employed, prove 
that tlljiloniitrif had its pre.-enl meaning 
long liefore Richelieu's ascendency ill 
I’’ranee. We recoinmetnl to our readers 
.Maehiiivellfs diplomatic correspondence 
(fj'gvjTin/ii) not njily as the earliest, Inn ti.~ 
the line.st specimens of diplomatic dc- 
spaleltes ; and we doit the more willingly, 
as this portion ol"his works is generallv 
little referred to. It is prul la I ile, that, lioni 
the beginning. the duties of diplomatic 
• igellls Wi fe at least ns great a-' at presi lit, 
as tiir as flic <tr! ol" diplomacy alone vvi~- 
eoneerned. To study the ehanu'ter of the 
prince and the di-pn-iuvn of his ministers ; 
to observe with a vigilant eye tin* passing 
events; to im estigate the strong anil weak 
points of a state : to establish relations 
which might become useful, either in 
peace or in war ; to strengthen tin* existing 


amicable relations/ and to weaken the 
means of attack and of defence cm the 
part of the foreign state ; Jo extend com¬ 
mercial iiit(Tcoursi»in a manner profitable 
to the country of tilts" ambassador (lor 
centuries to pass before sounder 

views in political economy could prevail); 
to protect the snliji cts of the ambassador's 
sovereign, and to give a great idea, of'his 
power and resources, by till possible 
means ;—such were, as we see, from the 
instructions given by Maebiavelli ( to his 
frigml. ti'e cardinal points recommended 
to ;i diplomatic agent early in the Kith 
ci-ntmy; and they will, with’ lew altera¬ 
tions, serve to guide ambassadors, minis¬ 
ter- and r/eirgov il'iiJJ'iiina, y el in the womb 
of time. Still then* an; dilfeivnces, pro* 
dwreil by the progress of civ ili/atirm and 
the iinprovemeut of public morals, that 
must be noticed. \\ li.'tvver diplomacy may 
have hud its origin,he it in Italy, France or 
Spain, the maimers of" these countries and 
ot" the times, left politics ililiniti-lv less 
test rained by the curb of honesty ami good 
leeling, than if it bail sprung up among 
tierman nations, or at later epochs. Thus 
intrigue, falsehood, plots and murder, or 
connivance, at least, in Mich deteslahle ex¬ 
pedients, were S'ltiietimes resorted to, h f 
the earliest diplomatists, and contributed to 
render diplomacy, in the eye- of the halts- 
eriiiiiuating, almo-t a Iq word of reproach. 
The marquis dc lied mar, in Heal'.- rule 
.-piracy of \ eiiiee, is a more limey ligim*. 
The cardinal d’t tssat and pre-ident ! lenin 
are, on tin* contrary, uni|iii*.-tionahle mod¬ 
els of excellent men and ambassador.-, 
t.'elleral ignorance, the laxity ol luorul.- 
w liieh ilegraili *1 the gieater part of liuropt* 
till tin* middle of tin* l-tli century, anil tin: 
deficiency *>f that ifti or.-hip. vvIticli,sinev; 
tin* triumph ol" tin) pie-.-, hi .-nine eoim- 
Irie.-. ,-preail- it-* If over all, serve to ac~ 
1*011111 |i*f tit** want of hone-t principle 
w liieh liirmi tly iii-gmeet| public minis¬ 
ters. Few treaties were as yet e*included. 
'War. brutal three, was tit** -ole umpire of 
right. lixeepl in lb** <h rmanie eonli-de- 
nu y, law vvn- litedlv ever brought to hear 
upon iuti'i-natioii.'ii relation.-. It was not 
till the. indepeiidi*ii'*e of Holland, and the 
•oili-eipient d**v**lop< ineiit of maritime 
P*»vver, that political ipte.-t ions were exam¬ 
ined by the learned, in eon.-e<|(iefie<*, prob¬ 
ably, ol" having become connected with 
great public grievances and judicial inves¬ 
tigations. From that time, and ehielly 
•from the conclusion of" the trealy ul' M c**t-» 
phaliil-—'the nio-t remarkable epoeli in tie: 
iiistory of international intercourse*—diplo 
inaej assumed a more legitimate, a higher 
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anil really useful character. Ambassadors 
erased gradually to seek tlieir greatest 
hud re in ile-ir numerous retinue, ami the 
Russian miiii'-tera at Fonstanlinople and 
Warsaw were tin* last tu apputr w ith such 
a, display of armed followi4t us made a 
governor of Hordeativ refuse admission 
into llie city to the duke of Ferin, vv ho 
eanux in the, name nf the king of Spain, to 
eompliinent liOiiis XIII on his aeeession 
to the throne. There were no Jonirer (In 
ijiiote the nohle language of Shakspeare) 
'• lov 111 ur embassies to embraei- sovereigps. 
as it were, from the ends of opposed 
wind.-;”* and, from that.time, high hreed- 
an agreeable figure, the display ol* 
wealth, liise mating and prepossessing man¬ 
ners, an unhlemished ehtiraeter, diseretion. 
knowledge of mankind, natural purls, 
na\, upright intention' and nohle views, 
eeii'i-d to lie suflteient for thefulliluieiit of 
duties so mill’ll enlarged by the improving 
eoiiditiou of general society, through the 
advniieement and dilfusion of know lodge. 

~T-i lie :i jierfeet ihplomati'l, in the pres¬ 
ent stale ot diet 'hrisliau world, it would lie 
neeessary that a man should he a sound 
lawyer, well ai’ipiainn'd with the muiiiei 
pal laws of more than one eomitry, versed 
tn the seienees, liom whieh industry and 
arts derive their splendor, and a state 
its strength, and eipial to any of tin- 
tasks to whieh those with whom lie is 
brought into eontaet might put his learn¬ 
ing and sagacity. The present politieal 
system nf the World eali lio longer lie S|ilit 
into partial and solitary interests : eaeli par¬ 
ly to it js a parly in a eniiiuioit eoueern, 
and usually sutlers or mints hy every im- 
|n’t:im change. There is really now a 
t'hri'tian eomtuouwealrh, a unity of rights 
and interests, more real, more worthy of 
eotisidiTalinii and eonlidenee, than tin 
dream ot puli: u-al halanee. This whole 
system is in a eoii'iant slate nf dev elope, 
menl; and to step out of its path, is to re¬ 
main behind it ill its rareer. Tile time of 
politieal eol ii'( oinienee at present must 
enrrespoe.il with tin- elevated Stall- of the 
diplomatie eharaeter. In times not very 
distant, it wa~ sulla-ient to entertain a rov al 
master hv the gossip ,,f ;t eapital, tin- in¬ 
trigues of ladn-s ami gcntliincii of the lull- 
rhaiiihi r, and tin- eahals i,fr>\; t | ministers. 
Now, the politieal enrrespundent of a cub- 
inet is eompelled to un|tm-i- into the 
Working ot’ the complex machinery of 
modern soeiety : to ohserve rnuslaiilly the 
•pulse of (lit- whole hoity politic ; (n keep it;, 
view tin- moral and physical ivsmrns of 
nations; lo di-ti-nd tl)‘- rights of hi' i-oun- 
* Winter'•> T.iV 


try, on the grounds of law and reason ; to 
give information to the minister, front 
whom he holds his instructions, and to en¬ 
able his government to profit hy the intel¬ 
ligence he imparts, not only in tin' manage¬ 
ment of its tori-iirn eoneerns, hut likewise 
of its internal resources. For the accom¬ 
plishment ot’duties so great and so varioii', 
no sehool entitle estahlished, or parlietdar 
study traeeik Ihini/nii nihil n mi ulinunn 
jmtu, must lie the device of the modem di 
piomntist; and mueli applieation, iiun-h 
good fortune, many favorable oppomuu 
lies, anil a long experience, are neeessniy 
to enable him to pi-rthrm well tin; duties 
of his offietv -At the earliest period of tin- 
'■French monarchy, a number ot" persons 
were joined together in an embassy, lit-- 
eetitlv, a diplomati<- mission haseommonly 
been intrusted to a sing'll- personage of 
high rank nr distinguished talents, assisted 
hy one or several seeri-taries. In the late 
congresses, am! in some late negotiations, 
several | lenipoleiitjuries were, however, 
joined together tiir a particular object. In 
the I . fstiites, diplomatie eommissioiis, ot 
embassies eomposial of several individuals, 
will probably remain in use as long as 
tlu-ir present political system suh'isis.-- 
The diplomacy of each state is under tin- 
direclioii of a minister, who generally ail- 
milii'tels at the same time some other 
hranehes of the pnhlie serviee, as, for in¬ 
staller, in the I'. Slates, when- die seep-- 
lary of state is at the head of the patent 
oilier, and superintends the pulilieation 
iif the laws, \ e. In Spain, the Strretwi <• 

ih l^xtn III 1/ till l)is/incho I 'llll'll.-ylll, ot 

minister of foreign relations, has also tin- 
direction of jiost-ortiees. public roads, arnd 
emies. anil some other inferior branches 
of government. In some slates, as, tot 
example, iit Portugal and Piedmont, the 
departmenls ot’ war and of foreign rela 
lions ate intrusted lo the same hands. In 
Russia, \uslria and Prussia, the elianeel- 
lor or v iee-chaueellor is, ipso /in to, min¬ 
ister of the foreign department.-■ Itiplo- 
matie agents are of several degrees: 1. 
ambassadors; !*. envoys extraordinary 

and ministers plenipotentiary ; -1. minis¬ 
ters resident: 1. rhorf'inil'iijfitins ; see- 
retaries of’ legation mul ntturlus. ■ TJn-ir 
rank has been regulated in Fnropc in the 
above order, hv the congress assembled a: 
Vienna in IM-1; and many sueh quarrels 
us formerly arose, from questions of pre¬ 
cedence, are now obv iated, by the agree¬ 
ment of the Fiiiropentt powers, that, among 
ministers of the same rank, lie who arrives 
first shall have the precedence over liis 
eol|.-agues. The most aneie.nt relics of 
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diplomatic correspondence, perhaps, which 
have been preserved, are those hi the 
Hreerpta fs-'ettionutu, volume 1st of the 
ilvy.antiin* historians or the o-'td bonk 

of the "real historical compilation made 
hv order of the em|>erov Constantine 
VI. lWjihyrneeniiii.s Anuuiir them will 
l>e found the Relation of an lanhas-iy 
sent by the emperor Theodosius tin 1 
Yoiau'ei to Attila, in the ^year I}' 1 . 
Tiie a* •mint le-re “mil of court eere- 
moiiie.-, international courtesies, personal 
[in leii.-ion- of diplomatists, and the meaiis 
i>v which, in barbarous aues, and at the 
eourt of a half-savaire prince, political ends 
\m re pur-iie.I, remarkablv illu-lrntes the 
tnnli of the old pro\ erh, •• There is nothing 
lit tv under tin Min." ’Die -am.- petty 
ipiarrel- and t it airy ammej associate diplo 
in.nisi' : tie* situ" d'.-i(“rai'iI to that moral 
prilieiple u hirh prohibit- the plaeim;-of 
teinplatloti*> in the wav of limnaii virtue; 
the same tt ant ot'eontid'. tire, on I lie pari of 
lie' >oti rei'jn, toward- the am ni- iolmsted 
ttilh the eare of hi- irreaV'-t uitere-is: the 
-ante keen atlelition In evert Word fallin”' 
from the lip- .if a (on ion aiteiit. :itl!iilir, 
Il itVi'Ver lenmlelt. tie' honor of a sove- 
rei.rii (tlioiuth tin.- “oven-iiMi ii" Attila); 
the same p. iiy intritrnes which hate been 
tin- disgrace of niml'in diplomacy,-- 
-v|ii to hate e.juallt characterized that 
which prevailed IJ eeumries since.t -- 
We re t’oiiiinrhil ?h»‘ lolJou-m- work* 
’•J-Hiii mimuals for i , i« i «>f • 1 1 ]»l«:* i- 
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mat if, by P.aflus, Paris, 1831; Manuel di- 
plomatiquede Chariest Martens, 1833; Court 
ilijiloinatitjuf, S vols. par le Huron dr Mar¬ 
tens, 1801: Precis du Droit des Gens mo¬ 
di > nes dc I’Hii rape,par le Baron de .Marten 
I'31 ; Ifeeren, .1 linntrl de I'Jiistoirc du 
Si/sti eife Poliliijue tie 1' Klimpe, 1833, ahrege 
dt rHistttire, t/t s 'I'rnitex de Pair nitre les Pu - 
issaneesde /’Huropr depnis in Pair tie H ’est- 
‘plialie, par Koch, I to)-. See also Diplo¬ 
mat - } tit’ the | r . States, by Theodore l,y- 
Ilian,,jnn., 3d edition, linsimi! 1838 ; aii«l 
Diploniat'e t ‘orrespondeitee of the Ameri¬ 
can Itt-'olution, tti'., edited by Jaret.1 
Spark-. I In-ton, I8‘i!t,,!(). (Jerman litera¬ 
ture lias lately been enriched by sojin: 
'works mi diplomacy which" mielit he 
translated into Kfiolisli, with some ailvan- 
'i:;.'i' to American statesmen. 

Diei.otiATics. The ancient aceeptalioit 
t>\‘dipltnna is tlie record of a transaction 
performed through the anene}, or under 
the eves of the public authority. Tim 
chan, rs of iritis made hv sovereigns to in 
■ litiduals and to incorporated I todies, ip 
the earliest Hires of rivih/.atinu, are thus- 
named i/iphnnas; and as the material-on 
which they were inscribed, the manner of 
wntiirir, the charaeters, the ink, and allthu 
other external liiniis, as well a- their 
.-i} le, dilfered in ilitfercnt. centuries, their 
interpretation, and the a.-eertiiiiiim; oftlieii 
authenticity, hate heeome a science lie* 
lie ire eomplieateil, as the elerjry ot’finuer 
aire- had abundant indlieenieuts and n cai.s 
in count.*rli*it charters, ^rivii.ir llicm an in- 
crea-e of jiotter anil wealth.- The most 
atieient (tipliuiias which have, as vet, been 
saved I Vi ii i i oblivion and deslrurlinn, dn 
not i. r o hack tint her than tin- .‘»ib eenlmy ; 
and thev are on parelmienl. Thoseot an 
earlier dale were w linen mi the tlmi 
leaves of papt m-, or .■Ilici/pUan'm, 

so called from it- Lirypiiaii origin, 'flic 
ink u-ed cmi.-isied, at lir.-t, ot' soot ; but 
whin parehmeiit came into u-e, tinclur.; 
of vi million, red lead,or a purple colora:- 
snli-i.uire, and soi'netinies tfold and silver, 
were n.-t-d instead of till* black liipiid.- — 
Till lie- tear <>03, Latin seems to have 

I.. the ifeneral and otiieiul laiieuai;o 

throiiehont the Roman empire. Alter 
ti.at epoch, the Creek became its siih.sti- 

'r*:“ I a:';asi, •'tuiii.l'.-aiinral l\>ri >ivri*i\ e. Cl J.tliHt* 

IVter.>t>iiri;, I.I.IHH) 

1 a})* Hi 

Ma.lu.t, I.I.I'H) 

'Umi 1 expenditures at* dn' I . Stales, lac Ihr 'i.fJ.a 
I i i!.- -le|iiirtiiient, in l:::7, wi re .s'l.la l, 211 

* IH-.-t.l,-, ilits, the lluti-li i;uvcriiit.“iiL ts.ML'Ji'. a 4(tlea 
>ti t iit.tii- 1 'iii nl i';n i.t tor their euilm-s} 
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tutc in tlic East, anil was-still in use in the ■ 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, .during the 
J 1th and 12th centuries.—The characters, 
the .direction in which the lines arc WTit- 
ten; the abbreviations, the. signs which 
supplied flic places of whole words, the 
flourishes, varied considerably from one 
century to another. -On some of the di¬ 
plomas, the signature is a cipher or mono¬ 
gram ; and, as it is often in the form of a' 
cross, it is called chrismon. Beals of 
white wax arc found, either imprinted on, 
or pending from diplomas, in smujl eases: 
at a later period, they wore stamped on 
metal, and affixed in the same manlier. 
In the conquered provinces of the Homan 
empire, anil chiefly those which compose,* 
at. present, Great liritain'and Germany, 
the Latin language at length gave way to 
the idioms of the natives; tuid \arious lan¬ 
guage's, therefore, must hi' learned by the 
students of diplomatics to enable them¬ 
selves to distinguish the genuine docu¬ 
ments from the spurious, and to bring to 
light such facts as can increase historical 
knowledge, tuid clour up points of private 
or public, right. Bineethe reformation, 1 lie 
science can he of little service in the latter 
respoet, hut it still promises valuable assist - 
aneeinthe study of antiquity, (Bee ( 'In tr¬ 
iers.) In this point of view, tlipluilutti are 
eoiisidered as literary doeuments; and 
much diligence anil research have been 
ls'Stowed, by men nol less distinguished by 
learning than by industry, in the investiga¬ 
tion of their eonlenls and tlm examiiialiou 
of their authenticity. The Henedieiine 
monks have done much in (his department 
of learning: among them .Mahillon, Totis- 
saint and r rtissiu hold a distinguished place, 
and their works will long ho the most valn- 
. able manuals tor the study of diplomatics. 
A Jesuit named Papeliroeck was the lirsr, 
perhaps, who gave an example of the ap¬ 
plication which can he made ol’them to 
historical researches. The celebrated 
count Mallei, the most distinguished anti¬ 
quary of modern Italy,"is the author of a 
supplement to (Mahilloifs ('oth Diphunn- 
tiifur. Galierer and Bclidneman have, in 
times still more recent, treated the science 
in tin: most sy.-tematic manner. Walter’s 
lit neon Dipl, Goitingcifi 1715, is an ex¬ 
cellent guide for abbreviation-., andf’ar- 
pentier’s . Hphithclinn ' f'iruniitnitni , l’aris, 
1717, liir characters representing whole 
words, in ancient diplomacy. Sec, also, 
llenselii, Synopni.* I’nivirsn Pliilolofrifr, 
and Knpp’s .llphithif. „ 

DiepiMt, among miners, signifies the 
interruption ot’ti vein ol ore —an accident 
that often gives them a great deal of 


trouble before they can discover the ore 
Again. . 

DipeiNQ Needle, or Inci.inato ry Nf.e- 
•dle ; a magnctical needle, so hung, that, 
instead of playing horizontally, and point¬ 
ing north and south, one 1 end . dips or 
inclines to the horizon, and the other 
points to a certain height above it-—Thu 
inventor oftkis instrument was oueltoU-it 
Norman, a compass-maker, of Wapping, 
about the year 1570,—Bonte persons have 
endeavored to find the latitude and longi¬ 
tude of places by means of the dipping 
needle; hut nothing of importance has fol¬ 
lowed from their attempts. The following 
general rule,' however, may be adopted in 
order to find the longitude or latitude by 
tlie dipping needle. If the lines of equal 
dip, below the horizon, lie drawn on maps, 
or sea-charts, from good observations, it 
will be easy, from the longitude known, 
to find the. latitude, and from the latitude 
known, to find the longitude. Suppose, 
for example, you were travelling or sailing 
along the meridian of London, and found 
the angle of dip, with a needle of one loo-., 
to he 75", the chart will show, that this 
meridian ami the line of dip meet in the 
latitude of 5M J IF, which therefore is the 
latitude sought. Or suppose you were 
travelling or sailing along the parallel 
of London, i.in 51° W N. lat., and you 
find the angle of dip to he 71°. This 
parallel, and tlie line of this dip, will nieri 
in the map in P II)' of 17. Ion. from 
London, which is therefore the loiigiludt 
sought. 

Dii'TYeitA (Grttk) originally signifies 
the same as diploma, something folded 
'The Greeks and Unmans, among othei 
materials lot writing, used tablets of metal, 
ivory or wood, of equal size, fastened to- 
gel her by a binge or little ring which went 
through them, that they might lie more 
easily carried or passed from one hand 
into tlie other. Bitch double tablets were 
originally called diplomtda or diplprlm. 
Until terms, however, afterwards received 
ilillerent significations. Tlie dipti/clut lie- 
eame important in the Christian church, 
and were of three sorts, containing tie- 
names of the bishops, of the living, and of 
the dead. The first contained the names 
and lives of deserving bishops. If was 
customary to read them at festivals, which 
gUve rise afterwards to the custom of can 
oui/.atioii. In the diplt/rha of the living, 
the names of popes, patriarchs, bishops and 
other ecclesiastics, then the names of the 
emperors, kings, princes, and other distin¬ 
guished persons, who had deserved well 
of the church, though still alive, were 
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written down, to be mentioned in the 
ehuroll prayers. Tlie diplycha of tho 
dead, finally, comprised the names of 
those who had departed in the Lord, 
which were also mentioned in the church 
prayers. Them was also another species 
of 'dipiyrha, containing the names of the 
baptized. Casaulwin, in his observations 
on .Mourns, lib. vi. cop. 1<1,supposes the. 
Christians to have borrowed (jins custom 
of writing names iu a hook, and rehears¬ 
ing them at mass, from the heathens, who 
eiuered the names of persons to whom 
they would do any signal honor in (he 
x erses of the Snlii, as was done to C»er- 
m.iniciis and Verus, sons of the emperor 
Manats Aurelius, and a long time hefiire, 
during the period of the republic. (See 
Tacitus, lilt, ii.) 'file profane diplycha 
were frequently sent as present- to prin- 
ees, ,Vc., on which occasions they were 

finely gilt and emhellisla d. Those pre¬ 
sented were usually -made of ivory. 

Dnt.V.. or III MKMias. (See /’Vn'i.s.) 

Dikkctoi.v ; a guide, a rule to direct. 
This name was given to five officers, to 
whom the executive authority in I’runre 
was coiiiiuitted by the constitution of tin* 
year III. This regulation was imitated in 
miter states over which I'ranee exercised 
an immediate influence, as in Switzer¬ 
land, Holland, jte. Tie- two legisltaive 
bodies, railed the am aril.i, elected the 
members of the durrairy : one ot them 
was ohliged to retire yearly, and hi- place 
was supplied by election. This body was 
invested with the authority, which, by the 
constitution of I JIM, had been granted to 
the king. The seven ministers of -fate 
were immediately tinder, and were ap¬ 
pointed and removed by , tin-directory . liy 
tlie revolution of the ImIi ISrnmaire, this 
body, and the constitution of tin- year III. 
wen- abolished. (I’or the hi-lory of tie- 
directory atnlol'llte IHtli ISrnmaire, see the 
.Mi in'iin .v ill ■ I jtni is Jirnuu ( lullin' (Par's. 
lf‘H. S* vails.), the last president of this 
body. See on.) 

lb kkct 'Pvx. Taxes are distinguished 
into ilirn't and iiu/init. A tax i» direct 
<vhen it is paid by the persons who per¬ 
manently own, or use, or coti'inne the 
subject of the tax. An indirect tax tails 
ultiniatelv on a dilli-rein person from the 
one who immediately pays it to the gov¬ 
ernment. Thus tin? impel rer ot goods 
pays a duly on them to tho government, 
lint reimburses himself by charging the 
amount of this duty in tin price of l In- 
goods, so rh.-it the retailer who takes them 
of him refunds the duty, and the con¬ 
sumer who takes them of the retailer 


again reimburses the latter. On the con-, 
trary, a land-tax, a capitation-tax, an anmi- ■ 
al excise On .watches, ’coaches, &c., or 
an excise collected Bu articles as they are 
distributed by the retail dealer unyong his 
customers fiir consumption, is a direct 
tax: tor the party really taxed is the one 
who pays the lux to the government, (See 
Taxis, tuul Rn'rmie.) • ■ 

Dis; tinning the. Romans, a naine of 
Pluto (ij. v.) and Uadi's. 

Dim otto. A i lismrd is a dissonant or 
inhannpmous eombinarion of sounds, so 
enlletl ill opposition to the coneurit, tile ef¬ 
fects of which lint discord is calculated to 
relievo and sweeten. \ mmig various other 
discords, are those formed by the. union 
of the fifth with tin- sixth, the fourth with 
the fifth, the seventh with the eighth, and 
rite third with tin- ninth and seventh, all 
which require to be introduced by certain 
preparatives, and to lie succeeded by 
concords to which they have some rela¬ 
tion. 

1 liseov\ t, or Rr.iivn:. is an allowance 
made on a lull, or any other debt not yet 
become due. iu consideration of present 
pay menr. Ranker', merchants, A e., allow 
for di'comit a sum < quad to the interest ot" 
the bill tor the line- beliue it becomes 
due, w Inch, I low ever, is not just; lor, as 
lln- true value ot" the discount is equal to 
the ditli renee between the debt and its. 
pre-eul uoidi. il i- iqual "illy to tie ill- 
tiTcs: of that pre-.-ni woriii, instead of 
tie- inlere-f on the whole debt. And, 
tie ft tore, the rill-- for finding tin- true dls- 
oiim' !.- l! ii -: As lie- amount of .01 and 

inti.. fia- :le- given rate mid time is to 

the -giv■ ■ 11 slim or drlit. s,i is the inteiv’st 
of 01 tor the gi\< n trim- and lime to the 
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(■t'tok- ‘it'd loan. Ills, a qur.if ot" stone or 
metal, r iiivex oil both it.-: s'lflc-a Jiert’o- 
rat. 'l in tie- middle, and fastened to the 
hand by strings. Throwing the ilisrtn 
was one ot" lie- gymiiuslir exercises: and 
in tie- tHympie and other games, it was 
consider'd a great honor to conquer in 
tie- conn si. IVrseiis j.. said to have in¬ 
vented tins iiislrmn- nt, and Vpollo kill' d 
Ins tavorile. Hyacinth, with it. In some 
places-, the plate vvliieh contains tin- host 
4'irmg the a-t nf ron-erration, is called 
disk.- -Itisk. in .i-lrniiuitiy, means the tin-e 
ot" tin- sun and moon, as tie y appear to 
observers on the earth. 
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Diseases, Hereditary. The influence ment. 2. Wc ought to order ill the cir- 
of the parents on the organization of the ■ cumstanccs, in winch the chil.: grows tip, 
child is so great, that even the individual ' in such a way, that the inherited prodis- 
‘ peculiarities which distinguish one inan position may not only .not he fftvored, hut 
' from another are, in part at least, trans- . counteracted. ft. The accidental oc.ru- 
wittcrl to his children ; lienee tlie similar-, sions which favor the. growih of the 
■ Ity, in person and looks, of the child to its disease should be avoided, especially at 
parents. The internal organs, too, ns well the time of lifts in which the father was 
as the external form, have the same re- attacked hy dt. The. medical treatment 
semblance; so that the peculiar constitu- of hereditary diseases is not essential)} 
•■tiou, the greater or less activity and devel- different from that which is requisite in 
opement of these organs, are found to the same diseases, arising under different 
pass from parent to child. Now,, ns it is circumstances. 

the particular state of the several organs Dishino Wheels. Wheels should be 
ami functions, in which a very great,part exactly cylindrical, if roads were, in all 
of diseases'have tlie.ir foundation, it fol- f oases, level and smooth; hut since the 
lows that these, diseases may be inherited; unequal surface of most roads exjHises 
and, in fact, it has been observed, that the carriages to frequent and sudden changes 
son is not unfrequently attacked hy a dis- of position, it is found advantageous to 
ease at the same period of lift 1 in which make the wheels a little conical, or, as it 
his father was. These diseases are called is commonly called, dishing, so that the 
hereditary; hut it is only the predisjiosi- spokes may all diverge with their extroin- 
tion ,to them that is, properly speaking, ilies front the carriage, 
inherited. Hence the actual devclope- ' Dismal Swamp; a large tract of marshy 
ment of hereditary diseases requires pertain land, beginning a little south of Norfolk, 
co-operating circumstances. Constitu- in Virginia, and extending into North 
tional diseases are very often not hered- Carolina, containing 150,000 acres; MO 
itury, but depend on circumstances which miles long, from north to south, aud ft) 
affect-the foetus during pregnancy. The broad. This tract is entirely covered with 
father has no influence on the child, be- trees, some of which grow to a very large 
yoiui the. act of generation ; the mother size; at iff between them the brushwood 
operates upon it during pregnancy, and it ‘ springs up so thick, that many parts arc 
Is possible that hereby occasion may he utterly impervious, lit the midst of the 
given to hereditary diseases. Among the swamp is a lake, called Drummond's 
diseases which are most frequently hered- jiond, seven miles in length. The I’as- 
itary, are scrofula, bleeding (especially at quotaiik flows from this lake south, aud 
the lungs) tuid hemorrhoids, consumption, the Nuusetnnnd (lows from it north, 
gout, tlie gravel and stone, seirrjms and Dismal Swamp Canal, or Chesapeake 
cancer, disorders of the mind and spirits, and ullbemark ('anal, passes through this 
'hysterical and hypochondriac, affections, swamp, beginning at Deep creek, a brunch 
apoplexy, epilepsy, and organic diseases of Elizabeth river, seven miles abort- 
otj particular parts, especially ’of the heart. Norfolk, and terminating at Joyce's creek. 
They, have this peculiarity', that they ait; a branch of the Pasquotank, MO miles 
produced, and appear as constitutional from its entrance into Albemarle sound, 
diseases, more from the action of internal It is 22$ miles long, Ms* feet broad tit the 
than of external, of predisposing than of surface, and 5A feet deep. (See Canals.) 
occasional causes. Such diseases tire Dismoi nti.m;. in the military art, is ren- 
, much more difficult to reach and to cure, tiering the enemy's cttiinou unlit Ibr further 
than those which originate iu accidental, service, hy breaking their carriages and 
external causes. Hence it is especially axle-trees; also, shattering the parapet of a 
necessary to prevent in season their growth retrenchment, or of a wall, by balls, so that 
and developeiiiont. The means of doing it cannot be defended, particularly so that 
this are the- following: 1. Whoever lias cannons cannot be worked behind it. Dis- 
a hereditary predisposition to any dis- mmuiting batteries tire such as arc intend- 
oasc, should not marry one who has the ed to throw down the. parapets of forlili- 
samc. constitution. For this reason, mar- cations, and disable the enemy’s cannons, 
riages between near relations are not ad- They are placed generally iu tl. second, 
visable, as tending to perpetuate such often in the third parallel. Jf they are on 
hereditary diseases. This, too, appear- the glacis, in the salient angles of the bas- 
to .lie the reason why attachments tire lions, and itre against the flanks of tlie 
generally formed la-tween persons of op- adjacent bulwark, they are called eonnhr- 
posite constitution and different tempera- batteries. They tire erected exactly op- 
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j>rs,n- me front t<> he bat-- rod, and consist 
lit' f;i-in four to eight cut -ions, mostly It! 
founders. These came s are generally 
aimed, at the same time, -t the same em¬ 
brasure, whilst the otl. -rs occupy the 
other cannon of the enemy: when one of 
ii«e enemy’s cannon is silenced, the fins 
s directed to nnolher, and so on. Some 
moriars ami howitzers, wffich may he 
placed either within the dismounting lutt- 
ii-rv or by themselves, support its lire, hy 
bombarding the attacked embrasures: the 
.'ire of both must !*■ slow, and well aimed. 
The distance of the dismounting battery 
from , the work attacked, is usually from 
.{ to 100 paces, according to the distance 
of the second jiamllel. Jt 1ms been pro¬ 
posed, in modern times, to shoot grenades, 
ostead of balls, from the cannons, into the 
works which are to be dismounted, to 
produce an effect, by their bursting, simi¬ 
lar to that of mines. 

Dispensary; a charitable institution, 
common in large towns of •Britain and the 
i States. Dispensaries are supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, and each l:as one 
or mere physicians, surgeons and apoth¬ 
ecaries, who attend, or ought to attend, at 
stated times, in order to prescribe lbr the 
poor, and, if necessary, to visit them at 
’tin.ir own habitations. The poor arc 
supplied with medicines gratis. Whore 
these institutions are managed with care, 
tm v are of the utmost importance t<> s<<- 
r., it being iitu|uesiioiialily more for 
'if- onmlbrt of tile sick, to be attended 
rn irovvn houses, than loin- taken from 
T.-a-ir tan lilies to an hospital.. 

D;s!'i:.ns 4TOBY ; a book in which till 
t.-ie medicines are registered, that are to 
he kept, in an apothecary's shop, and the 
.'po'hcoarics directed how to compose 
'he n. Almost, every country in Kurope, 
and many large cities, have their own 
lii-pensatorie.s, which the apothecaries are 
' -'and to follow. 

Dis.-kizin, or Disskisin, is the dispos- 
si ssiug one of a freehold estate, or inter- 
■uniing his -trizhi. Iiidor the li-mlul law, 
When a vassal was admitted to an estate, 
hy the ceremony of investiture, he was 
'aid to 1 u- sf izti? of it. The disseizing nt 
'fun v,as the turning him out of his fee. 
The entry into a vacant estate i. not a 
disseizin. Ju regard to iiieorpo.ro.-d heiv- 
ditajnonts, as of a certain office, or the 
right to receive a certain rent out of land, 
without that of possession, there could he 
only a constructive disseizin. The |iersou 
disseizing another is called the disseizor, 
and tiie person whose estate is disseized, 
the disKt iz<.r. Hy a fnthoii is meant ail 
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estate for life, or some larger estate; and art 
estate for years, or a ieuse, though it lie for 
a hundred years?, i% not a freehold. Of, 
freeholds, only, can a seizin be had, or a 
disseizin done. Whether an entry upon 
lands is or is not a disseizin, will depend 
partly i upon the eireumstaneos of • tlto* 
entry,/ami partly upon the intention of 
the party, as made known by Ins worths or 
acts. Thus, if one enters another’s house' 
without claiming any thing, it is not a dfcsr 
seizin’. Ho, if one enters wrongfully tjpoir 
another's land, mill the owner itflorwanls 
receives rent of him, il. will not lie a-* 
disseizin ; so, if a lessee at will makes a 
• lease tor years, it is a disseizin ; so, if one 
enters upon huids of an iutiuit, though 
with liis consent, it is a disseizin, if the 
infant cl looses afterwards so to consider 
it; so, if one commands another to mako 
a disseizin, the person giv iug the com¬ 
mand is a disseizor; and so it is a dis- , 
seizin to prevent the owner from entering 
on his land, .Ve. Between joint-tenants 
and tenants in common, and coparceners, 
the entry ofone, being construed to bo - 
made in behalf of all, is no! a disseizin, 
which, in these east s, must lie tile, actual 1 
oitsfi r of the co-tenant: that is. putfing or 
helping liitu out of posses.-.’ioii: Unis, if 
one co-tenant, alter entering, makes a 
fi-otliliem ol’the whole. this is a dissej/jn ; 
li>r it slums the intention of the entry: 
so if one, being in puts-*.— -ion, claims the . 
whole, and refuses to pay rent,&<-. 

Disnk vTi.its. !See Aon C onjitnnists m , 
Dis-niK.NTs, in its more extensive tnean- 
iiilenoii-s those who dilli-r from the 
cstablish'-cl religion of a country, ft has 
Iiet-ii used in a more particular sense in 
IVlaiii!. since l/.'lii, to d-'imle all those, 
who. tlioiigh tiny do not belong to the. 
established ;Catlioiio) religion, arc yet 
allowed the free exercise of their respect. - 
in- modes ol' worship, inehiding Luther¬ 
ans. Calvinists, Creeks and Arlninians, 
and excluding Anabaptists, Sociniaris and 
Quakers. As early as the time of Luther, 
the reformation Was introduced into Po¬ 
land. During the reign of Higismund 
\ug.isiu:- (Infs—72), great numbers of 
the |n-ople, and even half of the, nicmlii-rs 
of the di'-t, and mere than half of tins 
nobility, were Lutherans or Calvinists. 
The eonveu'am of Handomir, concluded 
in 1570, united the Lutherans, Calvinists 
ami Bohemian brethren into one church 
—a union which had also a political tcu- 
•uey, and whose members ohtaimd the 
same rights with the Catholics, hy the 
religious peace (fia.r dtssultritiuru ) sworn 
to by tin.' king in 157':?. Bit' the. great mis- 
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take committed in not settling the mutual 
relations of the two religious parties, gave- 
rise to bloody contests; Although the 
rights of the dissidents wore afterwards re-' 
peatedly* confirmed, they were gradually 
repealed, particularly in 1717 and 1718, in 
the reign of Augustus II, when they wore 
deprived of the right of voting in the 
diet. They lost still , more, some* years 
afterwards (17:13), under Augustus III; 
and in the diet of purification, as it was 
.•ailed (173(5), an old statute, rctfuiring 
every Polish king to Ik* of ihe Catholic 
cliureli, was revived. After the accession 
of the last king, Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
the dissident* brought their grievances , 
before the diet held in 17(H), and were 
supported in their claims by Russia, Den¬ 
mark, Prussia and England. Russia, in 
particular, profited by the occasion, to ex¬ 
tend her influence in the atliiirs of Poland, 
supported them strongly, and succeeded, 
by her mediation, in bringing about a 
new convention, in 17(57, by which they 
were again placed on an eipinl footing 
with the Catholics. The diet of 17(18 re¬ 
pealed the decrees which had been for¬ 
merly passed against them. The war 
against, the confederates breaking out, 
however, and the kingdom being dis¬ 
membered, nothing was accomplished, un¬ 
til the year 1775, when the dissidents 
regained all their privileges, excepting the 
right of being elected senators or ministers 
of state. Pater events in Poland have 
again placed Ihe dissidents on an equal 
fooling with the Catholics. 

1)issox.vm:k ; that cilect which results' 
from die union of .two sounds not in ac- 
cord with each other. The ancients con¬ 
sidered thirds and sixths as dissonaivts: 
and, in fact, every chord, except the 
perfect concord, is a dissonant chord. 
The old theories include an iutinity of 
dissonances, but tin; present received sys¬ 
tem reduces them to a comparatively 
small number. One rule, admitted both 
by Ihe ancients and the moderns, is, that 
of two notes, dissonant between them¬ 
selves, the dissonance appertains to that 
one of the two which is mo.-t remote 
from the concord. 

Distich ; a couplet of verses, especially 
one consisting of a hexameter and pen- 
tameter; as, 

" Turpo .|ui<t.11 tlu-Ki scil. m veru f.i- 

tt-umr. 

Valgus amicitia* utilil.Ui* pn.ti.it,*' 

Tiie hexameter, which ftovys on in ttn 
uninterrupted course, lieing adapted to the 
expression of feeling, and tin.' pentameler, 
which is broken by two nearly equal di¬ 


visions; expritseirig subdued emotion, this 
disposition is undoubtedly best suited to 
the elegy (q. v.), and tor this reason was 
called the degmc measure. At the same 
time, no form is more suitable for maxims 
or sentences than the distich. The 
Greeks, therefore, composed their epi¬ 
grams almost exclusively in this form, 
and the Gcrfttans have followed their ex¬ 
ample. Other nations, who do not possess 
tfiis measure, frequently call every piece 
of poetry in two lines, a distich. 

Distillation is tin art founded upon 
the dificrenf tendencies which bodies have 
to pass, into vapor, and to be condensed 
again by eold, and is performed in order 
to separate them from each other, when 
combined, or when' they become prod¬ 
ucts of chemical action. Its use. is very 
important in obtaining spirits, essences, 
volatile oils, &e. The most common 
method of conducting this process con¬ 
sists in placing the liquid to he distilled 
in a vessel call'd a still, made of copper, 
having a movable head, with a swan-like 
neck, which is so formed as to fit a coiled 
tube, packed away in a tub of" water con¬ 
stantly kept eold, tuid which is termed a 
refrigeratory. The* fin* is applied either 
immediately to the still, or mediately, 
by means of a water or sand-bath. The 
liquid to be obtained rises, in vapor, into 
the head of the still, and, passing down 
till* curved nth.*, or worm, heeotnes con¬ 
densed, and makes its exit in a liquid 
state. The still should lie constructed 
with a diameter considerably greater than 
its height, in order to expose a larger sur¬ 
face to the fire ; and the lube should not 
he so narrow as to impede the passage of 
the. vapor into the worm. An improve¬ 
ment made by .Mr. Tennant in this appa¬ 
ratus, consists in introducing the spiral 
tube into the body of a second still, so 
that the heat from the condensation of the 
steam, passing through the tube, is applied 
to the distillation of liquor iti the second. 
The pressure of the atmosphere is re¬ 
moved 1'r.im the latter, by connecting it 
with an air-tight receiver, kept cool. The 
air in this receiver is allowed to escape, 
at tlm commencement of the operation ; 
its place is occupied by tin* steam from the 
liquor, which Iteing condensed, a vacuum 
is kept up, whence the distillation proceeds, 
without any further heat being diiyctlv 
applied to ihe second still. This form of 
distilling apparatus is called the double 
still. The process introduced by' Ms. Har¬ 
ry, for preparing vegetable extracts and in¬ 
spissated juices, by evaporation in vacuo, 
is of a somewhat similar nature. The 
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apparatus consists of a hejmispherical still, 
inside of cast iron, ami polished within. 

It is closed by an air-tight, flat cover, 
through which rises ;i wide tula?, which 
is then Itetit downwards, sind terminates 
in. a large copper globe, ot a capacity three 
or lour times greater than that ot the still. 
In this tube there is n stop-cock, between 
the still and the globe. \Atften evapora¬ 
tion is to lx; performed, the vegetable 
juice or infusion is poured into the }>ol- 
lslied iron still, through an opening, which 
is then closed, made air-tight, and covered 
with water. In order to produce a vac¬ 
uum. the connexion Ix.-tween the still and 
copper receiver is interrhptcd, by shutting t 
the stop-cock, and steam from a boiler is 
introduced by a pipe into the latter, till 
the whole of the air is expelled from it. 
This takes usually about live minutes,and 
is known by the steam issuing from the 
globe tmeondeused. The cnp|>er sphere 
is then closed, and the communication 
reston’d between it and the still, by open¬ 
ing the stop-cock, when the greater part 
of the air in the latter rushes into the 
liinner. The stop-cock is again closed, 
and the globe again Idled with steam as 
before. By the condensation of this strain 
a vacuum is again produced, w hich, on 
ojiening tin- stop-cock,extracts tie- greater 
portion of tlii’ air remaining in the still: 
in short, by repenting these exhaustions 
live or six times, an almost perfect v uctumi 
is obtained, both in the still and receiver. 
Ileal is then applied to the water liatli, 
in which the still i~ placed, until the juice 
within begins to lin'd, which is ascertained 
by inspection through a piece of thick 
glass, fixed (irmly in tIn- tipper part of the 
apparatus. As, in a vacuum, fluids boil 
nearly ltil degrees below their tt-ual 
Imiliiig temperature, water passes into 
ebullition, in such circumstances, at 1*0" 
I'ahr., or a little above it; and it is never 
found necessary to heat lint juice above 
a temperature of JOtr. The evaporation 
is continued till the fluid i- ili-pis-ntod to 
the proper exit lit. which is judged of liv 
its appearance through the glass. ] ’. x - 
traets prepared in this .way art: thnnd to 
lie greatlv preferalile to those ohtained by 
evaporation at a high temperature: th*y 
are coiisitlerahly stronger, as the active 
principles in the juices are not decoiu- 
JkisciI by reaction between tbeir elements, 
favored’ by beat; anti they are live from 
ail burnt flavor, or empyreunm. Then- 
are nianv operations, however, in which 
liquids are employed, that would corrode 
tvietallie vessels: in such r-i-.es, vessel- 
ure employed, e«iti-truct‘-d cither of glus-, 


platinum, or stone xVsre. They are of 
various forms, generally consisting of two 
parts, one called a retort, tjnd the other a 
receiver. The' receiver ■ is- sometimes •tu ¬ 
bulated, with a stopper adapted to the 
tnbulature. In some eases of distillation, 
tbfc protlnct is not entirely a vajHir which 
may he condensed; hut there is disen¬ 
gaged an elastic, fluid, which is inconden¬ 
sable. This gas is allowed to pass oft'by a 
tube front the tnbulature; the tube termina¬ 
ting in u vessel of water, and thus enabling 
us to collect the gas ill an inverted jar. In 
certain eases, the product designed to be ob¬ 
tained by distillation is an elastic fluid,not. 
condensable by itself but capable of being 
condensed by being transmitted through 
water. A contrivance called Wolfe's ap¬ 
paratus is used for this purpose, a descrip¬ 
tion of which may- lx: found in most of 
the chemical treatises. A liquid obtained 
by distillation is sometimes not |K-rlectly 
pure, or it in dilute, from the intermixture 
of water, that has been elevated in vapor 
along with it. By repeating the distilla¬ 
tion of it a second or a third time, it is 
rendered more pure and strong. This 
latter process is named rntijiration, or 
sometimes conrentratiun. 

Distkf.ss, in law (from tin: Latin (iis - 
tango, to ei.-train), is the taking of a per¬ 
sona! ■ ..altel of a wrong-doer, or a tenaut, 
in order to obtain satisfaction lor the 
wrong done, or for rent or service due. 
The tiling taken is also called a distress. 
A distress may lie taken for homage, fealty, 
or any other service, of which there were 
many descriptions under the old lcudal 
tenures, due from the tenant to tin: lord, 
or pet-on of whom the estate was lioldeti, 
the rendering or payment of which was 
the eoii'ideration or condition on vvhieli, 
tic land was held. So a distress is, by 
lla- English and American law, allowed 
to he mad-, of cattle or goods damage- 
fa sunt (mm- Damagi-Feasant), both for the 
purpose of preventing further damage, and 
obtaining satisfaction for that already 
done. If the party whose goods or rattle 
are seized, disputes the injury, service, 
duty or rent, on aecount of which the 
di-iress is taken, he mav replevy the 
things taken, giving Itouils, at the same 
time, to return them or pay damage, ::: 

< ase the party making the distress shows 
that the wrong has bn n done, or the ser¬ 
vice or rent i< due, on iiecouut of vv hicli tk- 
distress was taken. Another description 
•jf distress i- that of attachment ;see .i 1 - 
tarlimmt), to eonipel .g party to appear he 
fore a court when summoned 1<*r this 
ptirjio.se. 'J’hc distresses most frequently 
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made in England Mid the l' v States, nro 
.oli account of dnnutgr-feti.vtnce and rent;-- 
though ordinary attachments on mesne > 
jiroeess, that is, on a Writ liefbre judgment, 
that:(lie judgment may be satisfied bur ol' 
the property so seize;!, coincides in jtrinei- 
1*1*; with the riglifof distress. Buttles right 
. of [imioud atlfichment, though permitted 
in most eases ol'cltiims for debts or damage, 
in some lew of the U. States, seems to he v 
peculiar to tlient, whereas the.’right of 
ilixlnss, strictly so culled* is very general. 
The. reason for giviilg a right of distress 
ill cases of damage-feasance i.s obvious, 
hut it is hy no means so-evident why a 
landlord should have, a right io distrain 
lor his rent, any more thtin a grocer tor a 
debt accruing on account of articles sup¬ 
plied tior-the use of 1 1 i» debtor's family. 
The pow'er with which the great body of 
landholders is vested, all over Europe, 
where a vast proportion of the soil is 
under lease, will sulliciently account for 
the prevalence of this mly there ; but this 
will not account lbr the adoption ol' a 
similar rule in the 1 : , States, where, in 
general, the cultivator^ occupy their own 
soil, and contracts lor rent, except in the 
considerable towns, form but a small part 
of the whole mass of contracts. It may 
he said, indeed, that the chattels on the 
form are usually, in part, at least, the 
growth of the farm itsclfi and so (hr the 
landlord may, without injustice, have a 
sort of lieu oil them lbr his rent. Xo 
other reason occurs to ns, why a special 
remedy should he provided for this par¬ 
ticular sjiecii s of debts, and this reason 
may nut appear entirely $>atisCai-mry . This 
preterenee is not without exception in the 
I'. States; lor in some of the state-, where 
the right of attuchimr in mesne processes 
is extended, to most claims lbr d"bt or 
damages, the demand lbr rent has no 
better remedy than others. As to the 
things that may he di.-lraim-d. the English 
law allows any chattel of the lessee, on 
the premises, in lie so taken. The law also 
prescribes particularly tie- time and mode 
ol making the distress, and the manner 
of treating the things.,espeei;illy beasts, 
distrained. 

Dir tit a vjihi -- ; a Mtruame of* Interims, 
because lie was said t-> hive 1 ecu horn 
twice-—oc.ee of his mother, S-mele, nt.d 
the sedond time out of the thigh of his 
lather Jupiter ; or because several mot hers 
have been ascribed to hint. The word 
means, also, a pei m, -ui.g in honor ofth.«- 
god, at his festivals. Since these festivals 
were celebrated with a!! the extravagance 
which could please the intoxicated deitv. 


the difhyramlms employed it. his vvoi- 
ship naturally breathed the same frenzy. 
-The character of the difhj ran dais, there- 
lbro, requires Imld images and lolly 
periodtj. The more apparent disorder u 
contains, the more it partakes of the :> ■ 
of intoxication, the better it sustains t! ■ 
true dithyraiubic character. Jti the wild 
Phrygian nuwic, it was sung in choir- 
Ariou of Metliynme, on the island of 
Geslios, is considered as the inventor r.f 
it. In public games, it was first made use 
of by Eason of Hermione. The expres¬ 
sion tliilnjrumbic jioim denotes, also, every 
lyric poem, filled witli a wild and imper- 
r nous enthusiasm^ as i.s the ease with many 
odes of Pimlar. 

Dittkrs vmv DiTTF.hsnonv, (.'harks, 
horn at Vienna, in is puriirniarle 

distinguished in comic comjiusitions, an i 
perliujis unrivalled, in this branch of 
musie, among the German composers 
Several of his oja-ras are represented vv'jfi- 
great applause, even in Italy. The 
‘peror ‘of Germany raised him to the rank 
of nubility. He died iu 171'!*. 

Ditto (usually written </«.) signifies !!■ 
afi»-fintn(itmf'l, and is it eorntption of the 
Italian from the Gatin «7 •turn, the said 

Divvx; 1. widi the Turi s. t'je highes. 
eouneil of st,-ite ; the Turivisii mimstn 
(See OUnmun Jlut/nn.) Every pnehii lias 
also a divan. 2. In Turkey, it kind of 
stage, raised about a loot from the llo.n, 
which js lbtunl in all the halls of tin- pal- 
ae« s, its well as in the apartments of pri¬ 
vate persons. !t is covered with costly 
tapestyy, and a numlter ol' einhroiiiei- d 
cushions, leaning against tic- wall. Th - 
divan is the si ;ii of the master of th* 
house, and reclining on it. lie receive - 
visitors. Emm this, a kind ol’ sofa lias 
obtained the name of tlir.ni. 1>. 1)1 
with the Arabs, Pe rsians- and Turks, is 
used to denote a complete collection ot 
lyric pm-fi is, which they cai! g n-llts, and 
through each of which one single rhvn: ■ 
extends: they never exceed the length or 
14 strophes. Sui’li a collection is con. 
piete if there are as many divisions a.- 
there are letters in th-- alphabet of ft; - 
respective languagi *; and each division 
contains at least one poem, the rhync-s 
of which terminate vv ill) the letter under 
which the div ision }l-.l!s; some letters are 
excluded, as lew or no words end in them 

Divert. (See Pmri-l'i.tht n/.' 

Divkr, a bird. (See hrtoil.) 

Div jcr.Gu.vr ; tending to various par's 
from one* point; thus we say. r/im-g. .’ 
lines, rays, &e., meaning those lines or 
rays which, -ssuiiig from one common 
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point, po off from that point in various di- 
rcotion*. Cortcave glasses render the rajs 
divergent, and convex ones convergent. 
Concave mirrors make the rajs converge, 
and convex ones make them diverge. 

lhvERoiNo Sf.riks, in analysis, are those 
series, the terms of which increase more 
and more, the further they tyv continued. 

Diver stow, in military. atlhiis, is an 
attack on an enetnjyin n place where he 
is weak and unprovided, in order to draw 
off his forces from another place, where 
they have made, or intend to make, an 
irruption. Thus the Romans had no 
other way in their power of driving Han¬ 
nibal out of Italy, but by making a diver¬ 
sion in attacking Carthage. 

Dividend of Stocks is a share or 
proportion of the interest of stocks, divided 
among, and paid to, the proprietors. 

Dividend, in arithmetic, is that number 
which is to be divided. 

Di vixatio.v (from the Latin dirinqtio) 
the foreseeing or predicting of future 
events (in Greek, p./iru.-i. tmrrtKii). Cicero 
lias treated this suhjeef in his I>ook Dr 
IHehuitiout. i\1:ui is so dependent upon 
external things and influences ; lie is so 
conscious of this iidhience: lie is so per¬ 
fectly aware of the uncertain issue of his 
best calculations, and is so otlen obliged 
to act, when tin* reasons for and against 
a measure seem to be almost equally 
balanced, that it is natural for him to 
cherish an ardent desire to pry into futu¬ 
rity , and to inform himself about things 
which are happening in distant regions, 
by some process out of the ordinary 
course of nature. If we take into view, 
besides this natural desire, the belief which 
nations, in an early stage of their progress, 
entertain of the immediate dispensations 
of Providence, of a constant interference 
of the Deity in the course of things, rather 
than of tin* existence of eternal and all- 
wise laws, we .shall have the reason why 
tie* belief iii divination of some kind or 
other, in signs given from above, to warn 
or to alarm, and in the power of particular 
individuals n> lift the veil of futurity, lias 
been so general. We need not suppose 
divination to have had ifs origin in fraud : 
the disposition of men to deceive them- 
selves, and form conclusions as to future 
events from unmeaning signs, will suf¬ 
ficiently account for its existence. Jn 
the sequel, indeed, it became a fruitful 
source of imposition, illoses prohibited 
divination expressly. ( Diet, xviii, 11.) 
Saul exfH'llcd “those that had familiar spirr 
, its, and the wizards,” from his kingdom, 
yet lie was weak enough to consult the 
•v> * 


famous witch of Endor,'shortly before the 
•decisive battle in which he fell. ■ The 
Egyptians and Crocks hud their oracles, 
(q. V.) With the Romans, divination and 
witchcraft were brought into n kind of 
system, and constituted part of tlicir reli¬ 
gion, of which the generals anil chiefs 
of parties often availed themselves, with 
much ell’ect. (i*ee . 'lugur, and rfrusjrieisl) 
All the, ancient Asiatic tribes had modes 
of divination : and sorcerers are common 
among'the Indians of America. In fttet, 
we believe that there has hardly been a 
nation discovered, which had advanced 
lieyond the lowest barbarism, that did not 
* practise some kind of divination; and even 
in the ages in which reason has most pre¬ 
vailed over feeling, tlie belief in the power 
of foreseeing future events 1ms been enter¬ 
tained ; even men of the greatest intel¬ 
ligence have not been able to rid them¬ 
selves of it entirely. Without going into 
tile question of tlifc degree to which the 
human mind is capable of looking into 
futurity, or considering the numerous ex¬ 
traordinary store's alloat in the world, of 
presentiments and predictions, we shall 
confine ourselves to a few remarks on the 
systems of divination which have existed. 
'Pin* ancient • Germans had consecrated 
white horses, from whose snorting ami 
neighing they drew favorable or unfavor¬ 
able signs. They also lidlovved the guid¬ 
ance of prophetesses, whom they called 
.Ilnni'S. Tin* Greeks had their sortrs 
I fomrnrtv, the Romans their sur! <s I’ir- 
gilittntr ; and, in imitation of these, many 
Christians, (nun the period of tin; Ud cen¬ 
tury , adopted tin* sorh s siiiirhirinn —a mode 
of judging of the future by opening tin; 
Saered Scriptures at random, and forming 
an opinion from the passage on which 
llic ey e happened to fall. (See Hibliomttn- 
ry.) This usage was early disapproved 
by the councils. Some po|M*s forbad it 
under penalty of excommunication.. The 
capitularies of Charlemagne, of 78ft A. ft., 
also prohibit this mode of consulting the 
Psalms and the Gospels; y et. the smti 
simrltiniiit continued until the 1-lth century, 
and is not, even now, altogether obsolete. 
In most countries of Europe, many of the 
old forms of divination continue to in. 
practised, sometimes from superstition, 
sometimes fur amusement. In tart, the 
love of having one’s fortune told is not 
confined to the ignorant and the supersti¬ 
tious. People, who are. above believing 
the predictions are still fond of prybig, in 
sport, into the mysteries of futurity. There 
are many names fin* the dillrrrnl modes 
of prognosticating the future by meant) of 
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the various appearances which nature aixl 
art present, from the revolutions of the < 
stare down to ilie grvUnds of a coffee- 
cup ; as, ttslrology, airomttnry, mdeoromanry, 
pi/rotiumry, hydromanri/, /riomnncy, hiero- 
mttnn/, rhnhtanmnry , physiogvomunry, nrc- 
romtuu'i/, bibliummiry , &c. Very lately, a 
Indy at Paris, mademoiselle Litnonnand, 
attracted much attention by telling fbr- 
tuncs to persons of high rank ; and Muller, 
‘in riuahin, was a celebrated prophet in the 
time’of Napoleon. If. has been ollefi ob¬ 
served, that {Trent ])i>litieians, meft \v lio 
have risen above many of the pri'jiidiees 
of their njre, and have even disregarded 
important truths, have yet given them¬ 
selves up to a superstitious trust in si'Ttis 
and divination. One reason may lie. that 
they have peculiar opportimitii s of seeing 
how many things are out of the reach >.i' 
human power, and must he left to Ibrtum* 
arid art amhitiotis spirit refuses to doubt 
what it. strongly wishes. The works on 
this subject are very numerous, including, 
as they do, the mystical productions of the 
Fast, \.W('id»tht (q. v.j, tin' treati-cson as¬ 
trology (q. V.), W ileherali, N e., ill t lie middle 
ages, iind all that modern times have pr ■- 
dticetl, as Jung Stilling's 77n nrh ,hr (!• i'.s- 
In'kuiulr (Theory of Demonology fir \\'. 
Scott’s History of Demonology, ,Vi. (Si e 
the artirles ./.v/ru/figi/, ( B/Ve/i. i\ c_) 
Divino-Biu.i.. To illustrate the prinvi 
■ pie of this machine, take a glass tumbler, 
|ilunge it into witter with the month 
perpendicularly downward.-: you will 
til kI that very little water "ill ri-e into ll;e 
tumhler, which will be evident if you lay 
a piece of cork upon the surface of the 
water, and put the tumbler over it : tor 
you will see. that, though the cork should 
be carried tiir below the surface of tie* 
water, yi t its upper siije is not wetted, the 
air which was in the tumhler having pre¬ 
vented the entraftec of the water; Ini’, as 
nir is compressible, it could ttof entirely 
exclude the water, which, by its pres-mv, 
condensed the air .a linle.--The tirst div¬ 
ing-bell we read of in Kurope was tried 
at Cadiz, bv two Creeks, in the presence 
of Charles V and 10,000 spectators. It 
resembled a large kettle inverted. The 
, tirst of any note was made by Dr. Halley. 
It is most commonly made in the form of 
a truncated cone, the smallest end being 
closed, and the larger one open. It *js so 
suspended that it may sink full of .air, w till 
its open base downwards, and as near as 
may he parallel to the horizon, so as to 
close with the surface of the water. Mr. 
Smoaton’s diving-bell, made in 17^, was a 
square chest of cast iron, 4J feet in height. 


l -4i feet in length, and 3 feet vv.de, an,I' 
1 fvtlbrded room for two men to work in i> 
It was supplied with fresh air by a forcing 
pump. This vytis used with great sin vest 
at Ramsgate. Other contrivances hav. 
been used for diving-bells. With;;- ti;> 
last 750 years, the diving-bell ha- been 
much employed to assi-t in laying p . 
foundations uV buildings under water. A 
‘diving-bell, on an iiuprovetl principle, w.,.- 
constructed, in 1SJ‘2, by the late i\lr. lb-, 
nie, and employed in Ram-gate hari ■ • 
where it atisvvereil so well, that tb.e j>, • 
sonry vvtis laid with the utmost preci-'o 
From this period must he dated a i.">t 
•era in the eonstruetion of masonry und • 
water, the use of colli r dams being, it. :. 
eonsiderable degree, superseded. Tin 
diving-l«ell was, theneeforward, employe ' 
by Mr. Rennie in the construction 
the great harbors which he prnjerte.i 
Round bells ef east iron and copper hav, 
been occasionally made for theqiearl j*to' 
coral fisheries of South America, !,t>d hav 
lieen supplied by the Messrs. Rr.nnic I ■ 
most of the roy nl*lock-yards in I'.ngland 
.and several of those in the colonics, lor: 1 
pearl lisle ry a! I 'ey Ion. tor the repai 1 * ■ . 
the works at < 'rotista.il, il>r many places 
Croat Britain and Ireland, «kc. 

Divinim! Roe [virgiilii >:ii rmri.ili* . ,. ; 
fi d made willi certain stipi r-tilious ecr.-- 
iconics, eilher -ingle and curved, 
two brauehi like a tbrk. of wooil. bra.— 
or olber melal. '1’l.e rod js held in a par 
llcelar way. and d" il bends iovvatds e: 
side, these vvl o lise tile rod believe •• (o 
be an indication that there is treasure 
under 11n■ spot. Sonic publications re 
-peeringh loeil who, in quite n cent times, 
pretended to he able to tliscov it vv ai«T anil 
nn tals under the ground by his feelings, 
attracted much attention. (See Curii/h tii. \ 

Dtv tsimi.t rv. Tin* actual subdivision 
of I todies ha-, in many cases, been carried f 
a proiltL'ioii' evt.'tit. A slip of ivory , of.-t: 
ini*li in !■ iigtli, is frequently divided tie • 
a hundred i iiual parts, which are di-linct 
ly visilile. But, hy th<* apjilicalion <*1 
very line screw, otUiO equidistant lines, g. 
the space of a quarter of c.n inch, can 
trac. .i or. a surface of steel or glass wit! 
tlic tine point of a diamond, producing 
delicate iridescent colors. Common writ 
ing paper has a thickness of about tb - 
oOOili part of an inch: hut the peJitele 
separated from o\-gut, and then doubled 
■ to form goM-bea'crs’ skin, is six rime* 
thinner. A single pound of cotton ha* 
h‘*eu spun into a thread 7ti miles in length . 
and the same quanlily of wool has been 
extended into a thread of 'do miles; tic* 
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diameters of those threads being heuee 
only the .‘With and 400th purts of an inch. 
But the ductility of some motaW iiir ex¬ 
ceeds that of anv other substance. r l he 
waters begin with a riband an inch 
broad and 150 inches long, which has 
ix-cn reduced. In passing through rollers, 
to about the MlOtii part ol an inch in tluek- 
ii,’S-. 'I'ilis riband is cut into squares, 
which are disposed between lean sol" vel¬ 
lum. and heat by a heavy liammcr. till 
they ac.piir.- a breadth of mure than three 
incites, and are therefore extended ten 
times. These are again quartered, and 
pia -ad between the folds of gold-beaters’ 
skin, and stretched out. In the operation 
of a lighter hammer. In the breadth of five 
indies. 'I'li-■ same process is repeated, 
sometimes more than once, by a succes¬ 
sion of lighter hammer^; so that dTti 
wpnis of gold are thus finally extended 
into '201th leaves ol I5.I> inches square, mak¬ 
ing in all .—‘I) hooks, eonlainiug each 35 
leaves. The llielal is, consequently. re¬ 
duced iii the 11 ill. ness of llu 1 3 < 3,(HH)|h part 
oi‘an inch, and evi ry leaf weighs rather 
less than lie btli pari of a grtiin. Silver 
is likewise capable of being laminated, 
hilt vvdl seniccb. bear all extension above 
half That m gold. or the lot1,000th part of 
an inch tinck. < 'upper ..ltd rin have -still 
interior degrees of. ductility, and cannot, 
perhaps, he hear thinner than the 30,000th 
part ot' an ine!. These firm what is 
called Di'b li I'i'l'. In tie- gilding of hut - 
tol.s, live grains of gold, which i- applied 
as an amalgam with mereiiry, is allowed 
to each gross : so that the coating left 
must amount to the I 10.000th part of an 
inch in thickness. ]J' a piece of ivory or 

while satin be immer.-ed inainiro muriate 
solution of gold, and tli. n plunged into a 
jar of hydrogen gus, it will become cov¬ 
ered with a surface of gold hardly ex 
reeding in thickness the 10,000,000(1, part 
of an inch. The gill wire used in em¬ 
broidery is termed bv ex'etuhng gold 
over a siirluee of silver. A -/her rod, 
about two t'e-t long and an inch ami u 
ball'in diameter, and tbereliire weighing 
nearly 30 pounds, i- richly coated with 
ahum SOO grains of pure gold. In I’.ng- 
|aink the lowest proportion allovcej is 100 
grains of gold to a pound of silver. This 
gilt rod is tin n drawn through a series of 
diminishing holes, till it lias stretched to 
the vast length of 340 miles, when the 
gold has. consequently, become attenuated 
times, each grail) covering a surface, 
of PliOO square inches. This wire lining 
now flatted, the golden film sutlers a fur¬ 
ther extension, and has its thickness re¬ 


duced tp the four or five millionth part of 
an inch. It has l>een asserted, that wires 
of pure gold can be druwn of only the 
4000th part ;u; iiteh in diameter. But 
doctor \V. 1' Wollaston, by an ingenious 
process,ha.- m-ly advanced much further. 
Taking it short cylinder of silver, about 
tin- third p.ir: of ml inch in diameter, be 
drilled a line hole through its-axis, and in¬ 
serted a wire of platinum, only the 100th 
part of an inch tiiiek. This silver mould 
vva- you drawn through the stieeessive 
holes of n steel plate, till its diimictcT Was 
hmughl to near the l.'tfUtih part of an inch, 
and, consequently, the internal wire, be- 
ii,' diminished in the same proportion, 
was reduced to between the four and 
five thousandth parr of an inch. The 
i ompoiiuil wire was then dipped in warm, 
nitric acid, which dissolved the silver, mul 
l.’it its eon*, or the wire of platinum. By 
passing the iurru-*tcd platinum through a 
greater' nimiber of Imh’s, w ires still finer 
were obtained, -ome of iju-m only tint 
i50,01)1 Mil part of an inch it. diameter. The 
t -ii.ieiiy of the metal, hi tore reaching that 
limit, was considerable; a platinum wire 
of the isHOOth part of ari meh in dL-itnc- 
tcr, supporting tie- weigh! of one grain 
aid a iliird. Such excess,ve fineness is 
hardly sm-pa.-sed by tin- liianietitous pro 
dnetions of nature. Ilumau li.au varies’ 
in thickness, liom the 350lh to ;lr <J00tb 
part ot', ill meh. The fibre nt’tljo eoarsi;.-.; 
woo) is abi.ut lie 5t)()i!i part of an inch in 
diameter, and that of the finest only die. 
1500th pari. Tie- silk liuc. as spun by' 
tie’ worm, i- about tbe ol'OOih part of nc 
inch thick ; bill a spider’s line is, perhaps, 
six line - liner, or only the JlO.OOOfb put. 
of an inch in diameter; insomuch, that a 
single piiu.n I of thi' .nth nuateil snhstanei- 
might be -..lii.-ieiit to encompass me 
globe. Tin* red globules of the human 
blood have an irregular, roundish shape, 
from the 3500th to the .‘{.'SOOtii ot' ati in-’h 
in diameter, with ;i dark central spic. 
The l ritiir.iti< >ii and lev igalion ol" powders, 
ami the perennial abrasion and wits':’ •>*' 
the surlaee of solid Itotlics. occasion a <Hs- 
iulegration of particles, almost i .vending 
I lie powers of computation, latnery, after 
it has been ground, is thrown into a v;i: 
filled with vviit.-r, and the fineness of lie- 
powder is distinguished by tin: time of i; j 
subsidence. In very dry situations, lie- 
dust lodged near the corners and er--. ices 
of ancient buildings is, by the continual 
agitation of tile air, made to give a glossy 
polish to the interior side of the pillars, and 
the less prominent parts of those voiinrii- 
bln remains. Cm line is the sand on the 
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adust plains of Arabia, that it is carried 
sometimes 300 miles over the'Mediterra- 
nean, by the sweeping sirocco. Along 
the shores of tiiat scat' the rooks are peo¬ 
pled hv the pholas, a testaceous and edible 
worm,’which, though very soft, yet, liy un¬ 
wearied perseverance, works a cylindrical 
hole into the heart, of the hardest stono. The 
marble steps of the great churches in Italy 
are worn by the incessant crawling of 
abject devotees; nay, the hands and feet 
of bronze suuues arc, in the lapse ofgiges, 
wasted away hy the ardent kissetj of in¬ 
numerable pilgrims that resort to those 
shrines. What an evanescent pellicle of 
the metal must Ire abraded at each suc¬ 
cessive contact! The solution’s of certain 
saline bodies, anti of other colored sub¬ 
stances, exhibit a prodigious subdivision 
and dissemination of matter. A single 
grain of the sulphate of copper, or blue 
vitriol, will communicate a line azure tint 
to five gallons of water. In this case, file 
copper must be attenuated at least ten 
million times; yet each drop of the liquid 
may contain as many colored particles, 
distinguishable by our unassisted vision. 
A still minuter portion of cochineal, dis¬ 
solved in dcliquiutc potash, will strike a 
Wight purple color through unequal mass 
of water. Odors are capable of a much 
wider diifusion. A single grain of musk 
has been known to perfume a large room 
for the space of 20 years, (h insider how 
often, during that time, the air of the apart¬ 
ment must have been renewed, and have 
become charged with fresh odor! At the 
lowest computation, the musk had boon 
subdivided into 320 quadrillions of parti¬ 
cles, each of them capable of aliening the 
olfactory organs. The vast diffusion of 
odorous oflluvia may he conceived from 
the liict, that a lump of assafintidn, ex¬ 
posed to the ojH'ii air, lost only a grain in 
seven weeks. Yet, since dogs hunt by 
■ the scent alone, the etlluvia emitted from 
the several species of animals, and from 
dill'ereiit individuals of the same race, 
must he essentially distinct. The vapor 
of pestilence conveys its poison ill ii still 
more subtile and attenuated firm. The 
sends of contagion are known to lurk, tor 
years, in various absorbent substances, 
which scatter death on exposure to the 
air. Hut the dilFusion of the particles of 
light defies all powers of calcidiAion. A 
small taper will, in a tvv inkling, illuminate 
the atmosphere to the distance of four 
miles; yet the luminous particles which 
fill that wide concavity cannot amount to 
the 5000th part of a grain, which maybe 
the whole consumption of the wax in 
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. fight, smoke and ashes. Animated mat¬ 
ter likewise exhibits, in many instances, a 
wonderful •. subdivision. The milt of 
codfish, when it begins to putrefy, has been 
computed to contain a billion of perfect 
insects; so that thousands of these living 
creatures could he lifted on the point of a 
• needle. But the iufusoiy animalcules <h< - 
play, in theirt-stnicture and functions, the 
most transcendent attenuation of matter. 
Tho vibrio unduly, found in duck-weed, is 
computed to lie ten thousand million 
times smaller titan a hemp seed. Th«- 
vibrio Unvote occurs in vegetable infusions, 
every drop containing myriads of those 
t oblong points. Of tho memos gdalinosa, 
discovered in ditch water, millions ap|»ear 
in the field of a microscope, playing, like 
the sunbeams, in a single drop of liquid. 
Insects hav e been discovered so small as 
not to exceed the 10,000th |>art of an inch, 
so that 1,000,000,000,000 of them might be 
contained within the space of one cubic 
inch; vet each animalcule must consist of 
parts connected wit Loach other, with ves 
sels, with finals, anil with organs neces¬ 
sary lor its motions, for its increase, for 
its propagation, &c. Ilovv inconceivably 
small must those organs be ! and yet they 
tire, unquestionably, composed of other 
parts still smaller, and still farther ?-• 
moved from life perception of our senses 
Divonct-: is a separation, hy law, of bus 
hand and wile, and is either a-divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii , that is, a complete 
dissolution of the marriage hoods, whereby 
the parties heroine as entirely diseonneete. I 
as those vv ho have not been joined in wed 
lock, or a divorce a mount it thorn (front 
bed and hoard), whereby the parlies are 
legally' separated, hut not unmarried. The 
causes admitted hy different codes of law - 
as grounds for ihe modification or entire 
dissolution of the marriage contract, as 
vycll as tlie description of tribunal which 
has jurisdiction of the, proceedings, and the 
form of the proceedings, are quite varinu- 
Acrording to the law of Closes 1 1hut 
xxiv. 1), “when a man hath taken a wit*-, 
and married her, and it mine to pass that 
she find no lav or in his eyes, beealise la; 
hath found some unvleanness in her: thou 
let liin^write her a hill of divorcement^ 
and give it in her hand, and send her out 
of his house.” This was a very sum 
marv proceeding,and the provision seems 
scarcely to recognise the force of a mar¬ 
riage. contract, ;is binding upon the htts- 
. hand, who, according to the prevalent in¬ 
terpretation of this law among the Jews, 
might he his own judge of the sufficiency 
of the cause for repudiating his wifi:; and 
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otie school of doctors, whose interpreta¬ 
tions were had in respect, considered it to 
Ik; sufficient cause if lit; preferred another 
woman, or if his wife did not dress his 
\ ictufds to his satisiaction. This law is 
said {Matt, xix.) to have been a concession 
to tlie hardness of heart of the Jews, w ho 
were not prepared to receive a bettor doc¬ 
trine. The wife, on receiving her bill of 
divorce, was at liberty to marry again, 
after waiting !K) days, in order to avoid 
doubts as to tbt; paternity of her next born 
child. This lasv, like those of the Eastern 
countries generally, pays very little respect 
to the rights of the wifi- as a party to 
a matrimonial contract. The husband 
might marry another wife immediately. 
The with could not divorce the husband. 

Tin- Mohammedan law of divorce, 
founded upon some passages in the Koran, 
allows of a separation In mutual consent, 
giving the wifi- tin- right >>1" retaining her 
marriage portion, miles- she agrees to 
rclmi£ij.-h a part of it as the price of tin- 
separation. The parties are permitted to 
separate and reunite twice, if they can si, 
agree, without any particular conditions; 
hut a tier the third divorce, the husband is 
not permitted to receive hi- wile again, 
until she- shall have previously marri -d 
anotheV Im.-hand. The act of divorce is a 
judicial proceeding before the cadi, who 
«loe> not decree it until three mouths aft -r 
the application, which delay is made in 
order to determine whether the wifi* i- 
pregnant.; and if sis- he so, the divorce j,. 
delav i'il until att'-r her di lively. Tin* ma¬ 
gistrates throw obstacles in the way of 
divorce, so that the. expenses of the pro- 
••e,‘dings, and the necessity of allow iugthe 
wife her marriage portion hack again, in 
ease of divorce, sometime- discourage the 
husband from prosecuting flic affair, and 
induce him to make a composition. I'm 
here, according to D’Arvieii'.'s Mcmoits, 
the magistrate interposes, and will not 
permit a reconciliation and discontinuance 
ot the proc.-i-dings, until tin- wife is lir-t 
married to another person ; for which pur¬ 
pose some youth is agreed with to act de¬ 
part of second husband, -n far as may be 
necessary ill order to afford a ground for 
the discnntiim.-mcc of the proceeding--, and 
the relenting luishtmd must lie a spectator 
ot’ this second marriagi- and it- iie-idi ot-. 
A cadi iufiirmeil this trawle r that tins 
condition vv.-i-- rigidly■ eidh.red, its order to 
prevent the tribunal- from !i>-ing' ov erinir- 
thened with applications tor divorce. 

The Hindoo laws pay still less respect 
to the women, who are considered very 
much in ihe light of slaves to their hus¬ 
bands, According to u maxim of these 


'laws, “ prudent husbands instantly forsake 
a wife who speaks unkindly.” Barren¬ 
ness, the. bearing of daughters only, eating 
in her* husband's presence, 'any incurable 
' disease, or ipmm-lsotncness, is .each a suf¬ 
ficient cause of divorce. The same law 
inculcates upon the wile the obligation to 
.revere her husband'as a god, although he 
- is devoid of nil good qualities, or enam¬ 
ored of another woman. If the wife is 
superseded by the husband's taking anoth¬ 
er, he, must still maintain her. The wile 
is, hovyever, So tar protected, that the hus¬ 
band is not allowed to jiut her to death, ot 
to mutilate her person, unless in case of an 
t amour with one of a lower caste. 

The Chinese laws of divorce are very, 
similar to the Hindoo, hut add some othei 
sufficient causes, such as disci gard to the 
husband's parents, loquaciousness, and 
jealousy of temper. Hut tie- husband 
cannot divorce a wife who has mourned 
three years for hi.- parents, or if liixfiutiily 
has become rich subsequently to his mar¬ 
riage, or if the wife have no parents living 
to receive her hack again. A woman 
vyim lets been deserted thre- years by leg- 
husband, may marry anothi'r. 

The different (Irecian states had each 
their respective lavvsol’divi.'ce. At Spar¬ 
ta, they do not seem to h.-s.e' greatly 
. egarih-ii the delicacy of the marriage 1 ><• <I, 
when i! e ini. rest of the republic was iti 
question ; hut divorces .appear to have 
been rare, since tlie i/ihorl then l.ysiunh-c 
j'or repudiating his vv ilj-. \i \tla-ns,either 
tin- husband or vv ife might procure a di 
voive, Iiv esliihiling a liiff -hr this purpose 
to tin- arehon, and obtaining tin- verdict 
or ciUr-ent iil’ii jury, to whole, the question 
was n li-rr.-d. fait tin- party applying 
me-!, u s'-i ii’—. hav-e made appheulinn per. 
-“tial!, : and Aleibiades, according to Plu¬ 
tarch. toots advantage off his authority as ,i 
hu-b.isi, to prevent Ins wifi- from making 
t'.<- application personally ; for, when she 
vva- going from her brother's house, when- 
she had taken refuge, to the archon's, to 
.-■j fora itivoree, h>- forcibly si-i/.eil upon 
h* r. an ! .-..i-f.-ne 1 In-r to Ins own house. 

'1 h.- early laws i.-ff Home permitted the 
In.-hand to divorce his wile for poisoning 
1. 1 - rhilihvii, eounterfi-itiiig his Keys, or 
aduiierj^. Hut other enusi .- Were affu-r 
V. :tr.is- added , for the lirst div ei-i-e rerord'-d 
vva- liir the sterility offtfie with. This was 
!..v f’p. <H-iga, in the year nfa r tic- 
budding nf’tiic city. Miv.uees alh-rwards 
•became very frequent, and a law was, on 
■ his account, madf: by Augu-ms, requiring 
adilition.il ceremonies in a div-.ree ; among 
other thing-, the pre-sem-. • off seven wit 
nesses to the act of dissolution of the mar- 
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riagc. By the Theoriosian code, the hus¬ 
band could divorce tlm wife for adultery, 
or if she was a witch or a murderess, had 
sold a freeborn person into slavery, vio¬ 
lated a sepulchre, comfnitted sacrilege, 
been accessary to theft or robbery, wgs 
given hi feeding with strangers without' 
the knowledge or against the wishes of 
the husband, lodging abroad without good 
reason, or frequented theatres and shows, 
her husband forbidding, or wjis aiding and 
abetting in plots against the Stati*, Of dealt 
falsely, or offered blows. The vjife bad 
equivalent rights in this respect, for she 
could procure u divorce tin similar charges 
against her husband, lie could be married 
. again immediately ; she, not within a year.' 

The facility ofdivorce continued, without 
restriction, under the Roman emperors, not¬ 
withstanding the doctrine promulgated on ' 
the subject,in the New Testament; but, 
as the modern nations of Europe emerged 
from the ruins of the Roman empire, they 
adopted the doctrine of the New Testa¬ 
ment \Mati. xix„), “ what God hath joined 
together, let not mrfn put asunder.” Mar¬ 
riage, under the Rorrfan church, instead 
of a civil contract, cainc to be considered 
a sacrament of the. church, and subject to 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and so it is, 
at this lime, in England ; and the canonists 
founded upon this text the doctrine of file 
unlawfulness of dissolving this contract, 
the dissolution of which they considered 
to Ik* a violation of a sacred institution. 
If jinnies were oncj» legally married, they 
could not lie unmarried, though they 
might lie separated. But though mar¬ 
riage was thus held'to be a sacrament, 
still the ceremony of union miglit puss 
between those who could not lawfully be 
joined in “ holy” wedlock, in which ease 
the marriage might be annulled, or rather 
declared, by tin* competent tribunals, to 
have been null from tin* first. Divorces 
a vinculo are. accordingly, decreed by the 
ecclesiastical courts in England, for prior 
yontract, impotence, too near an affinity or 
consanguinity, ami other causes, existing 
at the time of the marriage, but not for any 
subsequent cause. For any cause what¬ 
ever, arising after the marriage, the eccle¬ 
siastical courts can only decree divorce 
a me turn if thorn, which doys upt leave 
either of the parties at liberty to marry 
again. To obtain a divorce a vinculo mat¬ 
rimonii, ti»r any cause whatever, arising 
after the marriage of the parties, to whose 
union no legal impediment existed at thu, 
time of the marriage, the omnipotence, as 
it is called, of parliament, must lie resort¬ 
ed to. 

In the U. States, marriage, though it 


'may be celebrated before clergymen as 
well as civil magistrates, is considered to 
be a civil contract. The causes of divorce, 
and the facility or difficulty of obtaining 
it, are by no means the same in the sev¬ 
eral states; and the diversity in this respect 
is so great, that instance* have heretofore 
not been unfrequent, gif one of the jmrties 
removing' into a neighboring state tor lie- 
express purpose of obtaining a divorce 
a vinculo. The more general causes of 
such a divorce are, former marriage, phys¬ 
ical incapacity, or fraudulent eon tract, ac 
cording to the expression in the Connecti¬ 
cut law,to include these .and other cause.,; 
consanguinity ; and the New York code 
particularly enumerates idiocy and insan¬ 
ity, and the circumstance of either party 
being under tlir: age of consent. Adul 
tery is also a cause of divorce a vinculo ; 
lint'the laws of some of the slates pro¬ 
hibit the guilty party from marrying 
again. If the husband or wife is absent 
seven years, or, hv the laws of some^tates, 
three years, nnd not heard from, the 
other is tit liberty to marry again ; and 
in sonic states, if the husband desert 
the wife, and make no provision for Iter 
support during three years, being able to 
make such provision, the wife can obtain 
a divorce. Extreme cruelty in' eifhei 
party is also, generally, a cause of divorce, 
either a vinculo , or a mcium. In many of 
tlie states, applications to the legislature 
for 'divorce, in eases not jimvidcd (or by 
the statutes, are very frequent, Ip New 
York and Now Jersey, divorce is a subject 
of chancery jurisdiction, from which, as in 
other cases, questions of law may In* 
referred to a jury for trial. But, in must 
of the states, the courts of law have eogni 
zanee of divorce. 'flic laws prescribe 
tin* provision to lie made for the wile in 
ease of divorce, confiding to the courts, 
however,. some degree of discretion in 
tixitig the amount of alimony. 

Djkhki. is an Arabian word, signifying 
mountain, as Dje)iel-cl-Mniisu,tlie mountain^ 
of .Waxes; Djebel-el-Tarik (Gibraltar), the 
mountain of Tarik. 

Djr.z.z.xit, Aelnnet, jiacha of Acre, who 
cheeked the victorious career of Bonaparte 
in Egy pt and Syria, was born in Bosnia, 
and is said to have sold himself ;»s a slave 
to Ali Bey, in Egypt. Then*, lie ingra 
tiated himself with his master to such a 
degree, that he rose from the to ■ state ol 
a liiameluke to that of governor of Cairo. 
'For his future success, he was cot le.-s 
indebted to his faithlessness and ingrati 
tude, than to bis courage and Talents. _ As 
pacha of Acre, he rendered himself so 
formidable to the rebels, that he was 
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raised to the dignity ol a pacha of three 
tails, Di iTerences soot i irOse between him 
and the Porte, which i- jealous of every 
pacha of spirit and enterprise. Obeying, 
the commands received from Constanti¬ 
nople no farther than they coincided with 
his own plaits, he main twined himself by 
force and cm min". On Bonaparte's inva¬ 
sion of Syria, in 1799, he Woke out into 
the most ungovernable fury, that Chris¬ 
tians from Europe should dare to attempt 
the conquest of his province. Assisted 
by the French engineer, Philipjieaux, who 
conducted the defence with great ability, 
and l*y sir Sidney Smith, who supported 
him with several English mcn-of-war, 
Dje/.zar could boast of repelling the man 
In-fore whom Euro|»c trembled. lie after¬ 
wards laid several bloody struggles with 
the grand-vizier and the pacha of Jallii, 
and died in 1804. lie received the name 
of Ujtzzm■ 'butcher) from his bloodthirsty 
disposition. 

Djiulcv. (See Jidda.) 

Dnieper. or Dm-teii, or Nieper (an¬ 
ciently, BarysHtnit s) ; a river of Russia, 
which rises in the west part of the gov¬ 
ernment ol" Tver, passes by Smolensk, 
Mogilev, Kiev. Ekatcrinoslav, At., and 
runs into tin* Black sea, near Otchakov. 
It begins to be navigable a little above 
Smolensk. Notwithstanding the course 
of this river is so extensive, its navigation 
is only once interrupted by a series of oat- 
, ..rarts. vv hieli commence about 300 mil* s 
from its mouth, and continue .‘{0 or 40 
mik s: these, however, are not very dan¬ 
gerous, and may he passed in the spring 
I'y loaded harks. Length, 1000 miles. 
The low it part of the river has been the 
theatre of man} conflicts between the 
Russians and Turks. 

H.MKsTr.it, or Dmkstk (the ancient 77/- 
/ '.>• or Bnnasler) : a large river of Europe, 
which has its sourer in ti lake in the 
t arpathian moiinttiiiis, in Austrian Culiria, 
end empties itself into the Black seti, he- 
tvveen t tvidiopol and Akerman, after ii 
course of between 500 and I*00 miles, 
mostly ilirouah Russia, the government of 
which has done much towards improving 
its navigation. 

Doukehvn: a castle and borough 

Id 10 houses and 1400 inhaliitanls), under 
tne jurisdiction of a bailiff between two 
and three miles from the Bailie, in the 
duchy of Mecklcnburg-.Schvvvriri, About 
a mile from the place is the Jh-ilige 
ltanim, or Holy Bam, a high natural 
mound of stones, curiously formed and 
colored, stretching far into the Baltic. 
Tradition says, that the sea threw up these 


stones in one night: it was, perhaps, the 
effect of tin earthquake.. Three miles dis¬ 
tant from Dobbenyi is a bathing-house, 
the oldest establishment for sea-b4ttiing in 
Germany. It was founded by tho duke . 
in 1793; anil to it Dobberun has been; 
chiefly indebted for its celebrity. 

Dobrowsky, Joseph, ablx^, bom in 175*1, 
doctor of philosophy, member of tho royal 
Bohemian society of sciences, and several 
other societies, lives at Prague,.in the film- . 
ily of count Nostit/. lie is the most, 
learnef, Sclavoniun in die Austrian empire. . 
Beside other works, he litis written a His¬ 
tory of the Language and ancient Litera- 
■ tun* of Bohemia (revised edition, Prague, 
1818); iitida work entitled Methodius and 
Gyrillus, the apostles of the ricluvoniuns. 
•lie is now preparing a critical edition of 
Jornaniles, lor the society of ancient Ger¬ 
man history at Frankfort. 

Dock ; a name applied to different spe¬ 
cies of the genus ruinex. These are. largo, 
herbueeolts plants, with stout roots, alter-'. 1 
Hate and often entire leaves, .and hearing * 
panicles of small greenish flowers. Sev-* 
eral species have been introduced into our 
gardens from Europe, and have heroine 
troublesome weeds. Their roots have an 
austere taste, an* astringent and styptic, 
and the seeds are sometimes employed in 
hemorrhage. The root of tin* water-dork 
(A*, wpiulirux) strikes a black color in a 
solution ot' sulphate of iron. About 60 
species of this genus are known, live or 
six of which are n ally natives of the IT. 
Stales. The term duel; is frequently ap¬ 
plied to other large weeds. 

Docks. 'Phe word dock was formerly 
applied to the slip or excavation made for 
the purpose of huiiiliug or repairing a 
vessel; and was distinguished as a dry 
thick when furnished with flood-gates to 
prevent the influx of the tide, if required ; 
and as a l ret dork when, having no flood¬ 
gates, the vessel could only he cleaned Or 
repaired during the period ill which tho 
tide left her accessible. These slips or 
docks are still used. At present, the namo 
of graving or building dock is more gen¬ 
erally given to what we have termed dry 
dork, which hitter term is applied to those 
docks or busies left, dry by the tide; 
while the upp'-Hation slip is confined to 
the narrow inlet for building or repairing, 
unprotected hy gates. Duringthegrowth 
of the maritime power and tin* commerce 
of Europe, it was found highly inconve¬ 
nient to loud anil unload vessels in a tide- 
river or in a harbor not entirely land¬ 
locked ; fiir either the ships could not 
he brought close to the wharves, or, when 
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’conducted there at the flood of the tide,- 

■ they -Overe left dry at the ebb, and suffered 
continual damage by^straining, by.delay., 
from nap tides, atul other accidents and 
inconveniences. To obviate these incon¬ 
veniences, improvements in the existing 

' docks or slips were made from time to 
time, until Lnglnnd, taking the lead, intro¬ 
duced a system of floating docks, which 
have greatly contributed to her advance¬ 
ment and prosperity. Many of the prin¬ 
cipal maritime ports of lairope aro pro¬ 
vided with dry docks for building and 
repairing vessels ; and of these Toulon, 
Havre and. .Brest have the most remark¬ 
able, Most sc/iport towns arc provided , 
■with graving clocks for the repairing of 
ships ; but it is only in the British islands 
.that the- system has been carried to an/ 
extent of forming largo basins or floating 
docks, furnished with flood-gates for the 
reception of shipping to load ami unload, 
wherein the vessel remains stile at the 
quay-side. The docks of Liverpool were 
the first constructed in Fnglniid; and many 
other maritime towns have been induced 
to follow her example. It is scarcely .'10 
vedrs since nearly the whole, of the vessels 
that entered the port of Loudon were 
obliged to* remain moored in the open 
stream of the Thames. The example 
which Liverpool had sot tor nearly a cen¬ 
tury .pointed out the remedy for the exist¬ 
ing evils, anil the construction of floating 
docks in the port of London was resob- 
imI on. The first constructed, and those 
nearest the trading part of the inctrupn- 
'is, an- called the Jjoiiifun dorks. They 
are just below the site of the Tower, and 
en the left bank of the Thames: were be¬ 
gun in IKK), and completed in 1805. The 
dock, properly so called, is 420 yards in 
length, 27(5 yards in breadth, and 20 li-et 
m depth; its superficies is equal to 25 
aeres ; that of the basin communicating 
with it is alsive 24 acres; and, including 
the ground occupied by warehouses, sheds 
ami quays, the whole premises contain a 
superficies of 110 aeres. Ivxcepfmg those 
ships that trade to the Hast and West In¬ 
dies, e\ery \esse!, whether l'.uglish or 
foreign, may enter the London dock upon 
paying the duties, to unship her cargo or 
take in a new lading. For the conve¬ 
nience, of husine-s. ranges of sheds, low, 
and of a very simple construction, lane 
been erected along the sides of the dock 
and near the edges of the quays, into 
which cargoes are removed. Behind 
these sheds, mid in a parallel direction to 

■ them, stands a line of magnificent ware¬ 
houses, four stories high, with spacious 


vaults, irlto which the ca$ks arc conveyed 
by'inclined planes. ' These buildings oc- 
, cupy a superficies of 120,00Q square yards. 
Tlie cellars art: appropriated to w ines and 
brandies, and railways, or rather t riumvaj s, 
running, in all directions, facilitate labor. 
The London docks have their several 
parts perfectly adapted to oath other, and 
arc of tlie fliowt admirable construction. 
The gates, like all those whose size 
much exceeds -20 feet, instead of being 
straight; are curved on the side on which 
the wafer* presses. The West India docks 
are on the lefl bank of the Thames, 
at the distance of about one mile and a 
half below the London docks. They are 
situated on the base of a tongue of land 
'of the Isle of Dogs—a sort of peninsula 
formed by a long circuit of the river. 
The West India docks are much superior 
to the London, both in extent and regu¬ 
larity. These Mist works were under¬ 
taken anil executed by ail association of 
private individuals, anil by means of a 
tin re subscription. 27 mouths siillieed to 
accomplish the whole. The* excavations 
of the West India docks were begun on 
the 12tll of .It’ll y, IKK) ; and as early as de- 
month of September, 1802, vessels entered 
the import thick! At the highest title-, 
the dcptli'of water in the two docks is 21 
feet ; they are formed parallel to each 
other: their common length is about 8<i(l 
yards. The largest, which has a super 
ticies of above 5SO acres, is destined It>r 
those vessels returning to the West 1 in lies, 
which deposit their cargoes in the ware¬ 
houses of this artificial port. The second, 
the superficies of which is about 25 acres, 
receives the vessels laid up in ordinary, oi 
taking the outward-hound cargoes. Those 
docks, with their basins, and tin: locks 
which connect them with the river, pre¬ 
sent an area of f»H acres of ground, exca¬ 
vated l>\ human hands, for the reception 
anil moorage of vessels.. The total super¬ 
ficies, including that of the quays and 
warehouses, is 14d acres. During the 
busy season, this establishment employs 
about 2ti(IO' workmen. It can admit, at 
the same time, 201 vessels in the. import, 
and 105 in the export dock, forming a 
total of 120,000 tons. During the first 15 
years, 72(50 vessels entered them. I'pon 
the quays, under the sheds, and in the 
warehouses, there have been deposited, at 
the same time, 148,515:5 barrels i r casks of 
sugar, 70,875 barrels and 4.‘l.‘Mi48 hags of 
eofli-e. 515.158 pipes of ruin and Madeira 
wine, 1-1,021 logs of mahogany, 21,550 
tons of logwood, \c. At the upjier and 
lower entrances of" the two docks, a bus! a 
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presents three locks of communication. 
The first communicates with the Thames; 
the water is kept in it by incaiis of double 
gates. The second and third locks l*;ad 
respectively into the export and import 
■locks: they have also double gates. Dy 
this means, the vessels are able to come in 
and go out independently of the state of 
tin' tide; they may mii>uu iiatlie basin as 
loi.g ns is judged convenient. The water 
of the docks being but very little, higher 
than that of the basins, it does not press 
viol* ■ntly oil the gates of the locks. It 
should lie also observed, that this water, 
bating bad time to settle in its previous 
passage through the basin, hardly deposits 
any sediment when introduced into the 
docks. The Jj<ist Indict dorks. belonging 
•o the Hast India company, are interior to 
•he West India doeks’in magnitude, but 

• ■■plill in point of con-lrlicdon alid secu¬ 
rity ul'property. Hav ing to receive vcs-*T: 
of •i.'iOl) ton-', they are deeper than the 
We-t India docks, and lint:: never le.— 
than 'id or ‘i ! feet tvan r. 

Dot li-V vist>- : ar.-cnal- eont,-lining all 
-nrts of natal : lores, and limhcr for ship- 
minding. In I '.ligland, Ili«* rot ;il dock- 
aid- arc nt ('li.itliam, Portsmouth, Pit m- 
•ulh. Deplliird, Woolwich, and Sliror- 
where tin- king's ships and te.—vls 
■ if win - are generally moored during peace, 
.lid sta ll a-'t\ ant r.■]> a ing’ are Inken into 
:In- dock-, etaiipued, and re.ittcd liir s< i- 

ll’e. 

Dm To:., The nil. nt i/n' tor originated 
a’ the same lime with til" ( "t.iblishmen! 
•>f the universities. The diguiit eon- 
tn elcd with il tir.-t n i , "ie il public -.,nc- 
•|oli at the law miitersiit in I'olognn, 
beivteen Til'- and 1 P!7, wlero the ee|... 
briiti d Irneriii- [ Winer) li.'iraii In git e 
ii.-lmeiinns in law, in li'.s, and was enn- 
tirnied In the empi ror a- j>ro|i , s.-or of 
few. lie is -aid to hate pretaikd on Ihe 
eiiijicror I,■ itli.ii i'i• I h ttho.-e rliaiirillor 
he was. In iiitrodliee the dignity of do'lir. 

1 'loin 1 lie taruln of law, this li.lc pa.—. d 
to thal of theology. The tiieully in Paris 

first coiili'ITcd liic degree III' dw'lnr I;/ di 

rinil;/ mi PriiT Lombard, who, in 11.71, 
i« caine hisliop of Paris. William (ionic, 
uio. oftlie college at Asti, in ITid, was the 
lie-t person who tta- promoted to the dig¬ 
nity nf tlnilor nrtiuin </ .tudirina. Tln- 

• ioetoi-ate of philosophy tt; s established 
last, because tlie tiieully of phi!nso[iliy was 

fiirilieil the latest. The title of i/ir/g.’sh r 
was more common among the member-' 
ol this fiieultt. The degn e of doetnr 
is either conferred puhiich, with cer¬ 
tain ci-remonies, or by diploma. On the 

voi,. iv. *.£{ 


continent of Europe, the order of rank is 
this—doctor of theology, or law, of medi¬ 
cine, and of philosophy; Jfmt in England 
nnyl the U. States or America, the doctor 
of laws ranks’ first, anil the doctor of di¬ 
vinity next. Doctor of medicine is a pro¬ 
fessional title.—The degree of doctor of 
music is conferred at the universities <>f 
Oxford and Cambridge (England). Tin: 
great Haydn and Itoiulierg received this 
title from the university of Oxford. 

Doctors’ Commons. (See College of 
Cirilido.s.) 

Doctki.vaihi:s. Since the. second res¬ 
toration of the ISourbons, a small number 
,of deputies ill the I’renrli chamber would 
neither rank themselves among the friends 
of absolute power, nor among the dc- 
li'iidersof die revolution. They supported 
Dccaz.es. while he was minister; and sev¬ 
eral i f them held olliees in die ministry, 
as, for instance, the counsellors of slate 
I \miille .Iordan and Koyer-t 'ollard. Their 
system embraced n eonsliuttioiial limn. 
areliy, allowing the government more, 
power lluui flu- ultra liberal- would admit, 
and. on the other hand, restricting the 
loyal power move, and admitting less ap¬ 
proach toward.- the old form of ."overn- 
nieut, than the ultra-royalists demand* e. 
They retired with Dccaz.es, and afiei- 
vvaids joined the liberal opposition. Tic 
hist orator among them was K*w *r-f "ol • 

- lard, and tlteir most distinguished vvr.t r 
out of die ehnmher, (iihz.ot. (Sec Ctou:i- 

Doom Willimn, ail English clergy man, 
l.orn in 17'itk the -on of a clergy man, was 
< ducat.'d at (’ambridge. In l/TiO, he. 
married without tin- means *d‘ suppoil; 
m !7.Y.\ took order-, ain! soon heciime one 
of tin- nio-l |>• «|>iil:ir preachers in London. 
,\n i '.iicu-ivc inode ol’living rendered his 
I'irciiin-t.uic< mlaiiTasseil, an*! he lie- 
e.-nne die amlior *>r I'dilor of several works 
which aflbrded him large profits. lit 
I. ol. In wa.- chosen one of his majesty’s 
chaplains, and was active ill the formation 
of a -oeii'ty for the relief of persons con- 
liiioil lor small *1* tils. Doing now much 
iuvolvi d in debt, he disgraced his station, 
and violated the rules of common honest*, 
by oflering a liplie to the lord chancellor's 
lady if -lie would proem-*; his nomination 
to a vae.-m* rectory. The lady was indig¬ 
nant, ntid informed the chancellor of the 
otter, who procured Dodd's name t*> he 
struck from the list of the king's chaplains, 
’bo esi-ape front the disgrace vvliich ttt- 
temleil the knowledge of liis conduct, he 
went to fioiieva. where li*; met with the 
<sul of Chesterfield, to whom he laid been 
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tutor, 'this nobleman afterwards pre¬ 
sented birn with a lining.. In 1777, he 
committed a forgery upon his phtron, by 
which he obtained a large sum.of money,/ 
which he probably hoped to replace, and 
thereby avoid detection. But the offence 
wan scarcely committed before the crimi¬ 
nal was discovered. He was. imprisoned, 
tried, convicted, ?uid executed at Tyburn, 
notwithstanding great efforts to procure 
his jwrdori. lie digd with all the marks 
of sincere contrition for the crimes he had 
committed and the seafhhd he had jirought 
upon his profession. His works were 
numerous. 

Done, Ralph, a civil engineer, the ori- t 
ginal projector of a' tunnel under the 
Thames, and various yther public works 
of importance. In 1705, he published an 
Account of the principal Canals in the 
known World*with Reilections on the great 
Utility of Canals, in 171*8, lie laid before 
the public his plan for a tunnel under the. 
Thames, whicli was approved by govern¬ 
ment ; hut the scheme was abandoned 
soon after its e.ommeiieemcnt. lie laid 
also a share in the improvement of steam- 
vessels ; and the 1 first impetus to the 
scheme for navigating by steam in Kng- 
Wid was given by a patent which he oli- 
tained lor a steam-boat oil (he Thames, 
from London to Gravesend, whieli, how¬ 
ever, was lint carried into effect. lie 
.afterwards navigated, in a stcnrii-vessel, 
round the'coasts of Fnglanil and Ireland. 
In 1822, he was severely wounded by tin 
explosion of the boiler of a steani-paeket, 
and, after lunrcring a lew months, died at 
Cheltenham, it: April of that tear. 

Rnmtr.inui:, Philip; tut eminent dis¬ 
senting divine. His father was a trades¬ 
man in London, and he was horn there, in 
1702. After some previous education, he 
became tin. pupil of .Mr. John Jennings, 
who kept a theological academy. Oil the 
death of bis tutor, lie succeeded to the sit¬ 
uation, hut removed the seminary, in 1729, 
to Northampton. Then- be resided nearly 
22 tears, tilling bis station its a minister 
and academical preceptor with great credit, 
lie died Oct. tit;, 17.51, at Lisbon, whither 
he bad gone in the hope of deriving bene¬ 
fit from the change of air, in a pulmon¬ 
ic complaint. Doctor Doddridge, distin¬ 
guished himself by a commentary on the 
New Testament, published under*the title 
of the family li.r/iosilor, which became 
deservedly popular, and lias gone through 
many editions. After his death appear* I 
a Course of Lectures on the principal 
Subjects of Piieumatology, Lillies and 
Divinity, with References to the most con- 


* - 

siderable Authors on each of those sub¬ 
jects (4to., 17G3;, republished, with im¬ 
provements, by doctor Kippis, in 1704, 
* vols., Svo.). Doctor Doddridge was also 
. the author of sermons, hymns, devotional 
.treatises,' &c! 

Do»ecajji»bia (from Mena, twelve, and 
ilo/p. man); the 12th class of Limiteus, in 
botany, because it coni]irises plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, that have 12 male 
organs. It is, however, not limited to this 
number: several genera of this class have 
1C, 18, and even 19 stamens. The essen¬ 
tial character is, that tho stamens, how¬ 
ever numerous, are inserted into the recep¬ 
tacle. 

Dodinotjon, George Biiltb (lord Mel- 
eotnhe Regis), was the son of a gi'iillcinnii 
of fortune; or,as others say, of an apothe¬ 
cary, named Rubb, who married into a 
wealthy family, in Dorsetshire. He was 
born in 1(591, was elected member of par¬ 
liament for Winchelsea, in 1715, and was 
soon after appointed envoy to the court nf 
►Spain. In 1720, by the death of his ma¬ 
ternal uncle, he came into possession of 
a large estate, and took the surname of 
Dodington. In 172-1, having closely con¬ 
nected himself with sir Robert Walpole, 
he was appointed it lord nf the treasury, 
and liernrnr elerk of the pells in Ireland. 
He. afterwards joined the opposition, and. 
on the lid] of \\ alpole, became treasurer 
of the navy. This party lie also quilled, 
in onler to lead the opposition under 
Frederic, prince of Wales, whose death 
for some time arrested bis career. In 17.5,5, 
lie accepted his former post of treasurer 
of the navy, under the duke of Newcas 
lie, but lost it the following year. On 
the accession of George III, be*was early 
received into the confidence of lord Ihite : 
and, in 17(51, was advanced to the peer¬ 
age by the title of lord Alt leuinbr, and died 
the following year. This versatile poli¬ 
tician wits generous, magnificent and con¬ 
vivial in private Jifo, and the patron or 
friend of Young, Thomson, Glover, Field 
ing, Bentley, Voltaire, Lyttelton and Flu*.— 
terlield, who, with many of meaner pre¬ 
tensions, mingled at his hospitable table, 
lie is best known by his celebrated Diary, 
published ill 1784, i>y Henry Peiirmldock 
Windham, Lsq. A more curiousexposi- 
t ion of avarice, vanity, servility and selfish¬ 
ness, as a place-hunter and trailing jioli- 
tieian, litis seldom been exhibited. It is a 
most extraordinary instance of a self-re¬ 
corded and seemingly unconscious pros¬ 
tration of honorable and manly foldings to 
the acquirement of place, emolument and 
court fav or. 
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Dodo.xa ; a celebrated place in Epirus, 
built, according to tradition, by Deucalion, 
containing one of the most ancient oracles 
in Greece. The oracle belonged to Jupi¬ 
ter, and near the splendid temple was a 
sacred grove, in which there was a pro¬ 
phetic-oak. Jupiter, savs the fable, had 
presented to his daughter Thebe two 
cloves, which possessed lit# faculty of 
speaking. One day they left Thebes lit 
Egypt, taking their course, the one to 
Libya, where it founded the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon, the other to Epirus, 
where, alighting on an oak tree, it. an¬ 
nounced, in a loud voice, to the inhabitants, 
that it was the will of Jupiter to establish 
there :m oracle. The prophetic priestesses 
announced the divine communications in 
diflcrcut ways. They approached the 
-acred tree,and listened to the rustling of 
its leaves, or, standing by the fountain at 
the loot ol*the tree, observed the murmur¬ 
ing of the water which gushed forth from 
the earth. They also prophesied from the 
sounds issuing from brazen vessels, which 
were suspended from the pillars of the 
temple, Ac. 

Ilousr.Kv,Holier!, an ingenious poet and 
dramatist, was horn of parents in humble 
life, tit Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire, in 
I7(X). He was apprenticed to a stocking- 
weaver, hut left that employment, became 
footman to die honorable .Mrs. Lowlie r, 
and published hv subscription a volume 
of poems, entitli d' the Muse in Livery, 
which attracted public tiivor less from its 
intrinsic merit than from the situation of 
the author, llis next elliirt was the Toy¬ 
shop, a dramatic satire on tin- fashionable 
follies ofjbe time. Pope patronised this 
piece!, and, through his iulluence, it w:is 
iirought upon the stage in I7d."i. Dod'ley 
was enabled, hv his profits as an author, 
to set up a bookseller's shop ip Pall-Mail, 
which ultimately proved a very prosper¬ 
ous concern. He next wrote ihe three of 
•he King and the .Miller of Mansfield, 
founded on an old ballad; which succeed¬ 
ed so well, that lie produced a sequel to it, 
called sq r j,,l,ii Cockle at Court. In 
1711, lie Iirought out a musical piece, cu- 
tnlcil ,he lilind lieggar of Hethnal Green; 
and, in 17-15, he made an attempt to intro¬ 
duce on the stage a new species of panto¬ 
mime, i„ xri i'ortijir. A loyal masque 
in honor of the peace of Ai\-la-(,'hupelle, 
appeared in I74!>. His next work was the 
Economy tit Human Life, a well known 
collection of moral maxims, lie wrote a 
tragedy, entitled Cleone, which hail some, 
success on the stage, hut possesses 110 
e xtraordinary merit. V selection of Fables 


in prose, with an Essay on Fable prefixed, 
was one of his latest productions. Hav¬ 
ing acquired a ediryjetent fortune by his 
double, occupation of author and booksel¬ 
ler, he retired from business.' He died<at 
.Durham, in 17tH. He planned the Pre¬ 
ceptor ; the Collection of Old Plays, 
o vols., rimo. ; and the .Collection of Poems 
by different Hands. <! vols., 12iub. 

lJoDWEt.r,, Henry, a critic untl theolog¬ 
ical writer of distinction, was born at Dub¬ 
lin, iu Kill, and, owing tt> tiiniily misfor¬ 
tunes curing the Irish rebellion, and the 
death of his father, was early subjected to 
a life of Want and dependence. Sir Ilenry 
• Slingshy, his mother’s brother, at length 
enabled him to obtain some education. 
Jn Mint!, lie became a student of Trinity 
college, Dublin, where he distinguished 
himself by bis application, and was chosen 
to a fellowship. 'Phis station he resigned 
jn ltititi. because he had scruples relative 
to the lawfulness of taking orders in the 
church, as enjoined by the statutes of the 
college. He then visited England, and 
lbr some time resided at Oxford. Ke- 
tuming to Ireland, he began Ids career of 
authorship with a preface to a theological 
tract of liis lutor, doctor Steam. His next 
production v\;v~ entitled Two Letters of 
Advice; I. tin- the Susceptioii of Holy 
Orders; 4 i. Ii>r Studies Theological, espe¬ 
cially such as arc rational. To the second 
edition of this work (Holt was annexed 
a Discourse mi the Pini'niei.-io History of 
Saiielmniatlioti, which be deemed spuri¬ 
ous. In 1071. be came again to England, 
and settled in London, w here lie continued 
to employ' bis pen. In Ili-HS, he was 
chosen Camden prufe-sor of history at 
Oxford. Alter tie- revolution, his high- 
cliurch principles inducing him to espouse 
tie- cause of tla- lion jurors, he Was de¬ 
prived of liis otliee. lie died in 1711. 
lb' produced a multitude of works relat¬ 
ing to theological and classical literature.. 
Of these, the most valuable is entitled 
J)t rt I': ihtt,s Ornxnrum. Honmnorvmpu: 
Ct/rlis. uhilm/ue /it: f.'ycto Jiti/ivoru.m .'Mule 
f'hristi. If mat tin!tunes X. cum 'TnlivHa vr- 
crs.i/rriis, Ac. ( folio); and another, entitled 
Ail Epistolary Discourse, proving from the 
Scriptures and the first Fathers, that the 
Houl is a Principle naturally mortal, hut 
immortal.z-d actually by the Pleasure of 
God, to Punishment or to Reward, bv its 
l'nion with the divine baptismal Spirit; 
where it is proved that none have the Povv 
flrot giving this divine immortuli/iugSpirit 
since tla- Apostles, hut only the Rishops. 
This work gave rise to a warm controversy, 
and subjected the author to much obloquy. 
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Doe, John, and Richard Roe. (See 
Bail, ami Writ.) 

Doo {amis Jhmiliarw). To no animal is 
, mankind more indebted for faithful and 
.unswerving affection than to the dog. 
wHis incorruptible fidelity, his forbearing 
and enduring attachment, his inexhausti¬ 
ble diligence, ardor, and obedience, have 
fleeti noticed and eulogized from the ear¬ 
liest times. This valuable quadruped may 
be emphatically termed the friend of man; 
as, unlike other animals, his attachment 
'is purely, personal, anti uninlhicifCcd by 
changes of time or place. The dog seems 
to remember only the benefits which he 
may have received, and, instead of discov¬ 
ering resentment when lie is. chastised, 
exposes himself to torture, and even licks 
the hand from which it proceeds. With¬ 
out tin; aid of this almost reasoning animal, 
flow could man have resisted the attacks 
of the savage and ferocious tenants of the 
forest, or have procured sustenance in 
those ages of the world when agriculture 
vras unknown!—When wc attempt to 
trace the source or origin of the species, it 
will be found that the changes and varie¬ 
ties, which the influence of domestication 
and the intermixture of races have pro¬ 
duced, are so muhilarioiis and intermina¬ 
ble as to bailie all research. Pennant is 
of opinion that the original stock of dogs 
in the old world is with great reason sup¬ 
posed to la* the jackal; that In mi their 
tamed offspring, casually crossed with the 
wolf, the lii\, and even the. hya’iiu, have 
arisen the numberless forms aiul sizes of 
tiie canine race. JhiUhn, with much in¬ 
genuity, has traced out a genealogical 
table of all the known dogs, deducing till 
the other varieties from .the shepherd's 
dog, variously alfcetcd by climate, and’ 
other i-tisnal circumstances. From the 
recent observations of travellers in the 
high northern parts of this continent, 
where, although dogs have been employed 
for an incalculable length of time, they 
still retain much of die external appear¬ 
ance and general carriage of a wild ani¬ 
mal, it would seem that Pennant's sugges¬ 
tion is worthy of attention. Hut, at the 
same time, it should lie remarked, that the 
breed of dugs, produced front the wolfund 
varieties ol the domestie dog, during u 
long succession of generations, still retains 
marked characteristics of the predomi¬ 
nance of the savage qualities derived from 
its untamed progenitors, in the keen and 
vivid expression of the eye, ferocity of dis¬ 
position and severity of bite. It is also a 
singular (act, that the race of I'.uropmn 
dogs evince as great an antipathy to the 
I'lsquimaux. species as they do to a wolf. 


•Linnaeus, lias asserted that the tail of this. 
; animal, in all its species and varieties, in- 
variably bends to the letl; hut, although 
•such Is very often tjie case, it. is by ;.o 
means universal, as the slightest ohserva- 
, tion will demonstrate. Desmarcst, how¬ 
ever, has remarked a peculiarity as re¬ 
spects the tail of dogs, which appears mis<-h 
better entitled to rank ns a specific char¬ 
acter; that, whenever this member is of 
white united with any other color, tin- 
white is always terminal. The same re¬ 
mark applies to other species ofthis genus 
eipially with the dogs. Naturalists haw 
divided dogs into several classes: 1. ir.ns- 
■ tiffs, including the dog of New Holland, 
the inuslitf, (particularly so called), the 
Danish dog, and the varieties of grey¬ 
hound ; 2. the spaniels, including the 
spaniel and its varieties, the water-dog. 
the hound, the terrier, the shepherd's dog! 
the wolf-dog, the Siberian dog, the K— 
quiniaux dog, and the aleo or Peruvi¬ 
an dog; !i. hull-lion's, consisting of the 
hull-dog anil its varieties, i)ir lioiis.-- 
dog, the turnspit, the pug, ' '{’hi- 

sagacity and attention of the dog are 
great, that it is not ditliciilt to teach bite 
to hunt, dai.ee, and exhibit a thousand 
tricks. The mode in which lie is langk; 
to point, out dilleroiit cards fliat are placed 
near him is this:--lie is first t in:. hr, i;. 
repented trials, m know sumi lid/tu by • 
certain mark, and then to distinguish -■t;e 
ace. from another; fond is fn qianiiy otic: 
ed him on a cj.nl he is imaripiuiiiled with, 
iifler which lie is sent in search it out lie: 
the pack ; and,jilter a little i xpej-'u nee, la 
never mistakes. 1’ndiringln the di.-eov. - 
ry of receiving litod and caresses tie - ids 
docility, he soon becomes able to kf"" 
each partieulnr card, which, when d 
called lor, lie, brings wiiliau air of gave!;., 
and without confusion. Hut nflle- attain 
incuts by vv Inch the dog lias been di-tin 
. guislied, that of learning to .-peak i- the 
most extraordinary . The celebrated J.ed- 
nitz comimmicati d a liiet of this nature to 
the royal academy of IV.mee: and wet'- i 
tint that he asserts, that lie himself vv.i- .i 
witness of the phenomenon, wo -liouai 
scarcely have daivd to report the cirroru- 
slanee. 'I’he dog, from his account, could 
articulate about thirty wools, hut it vys- 
nccc.-siiry thiit tie y sliould be first or- 1 
llotineed to him.-- Dogs are found in i. 
parts of tin* world, viillitheexi eption of." 
I'eW groups of islands ill tfo 1 .-nilttie-';! 
Pacific ocean. It is only in ti mpi :v.’ • 
climates that they preserve their i.rdo!, 
laJliragc, sairacitv and oilier l.-deiilsi \\ ii.-n 
triit'.sporied m very hot countries, they 1'>■-- 
those qualities for wliich wo admire them 
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These animals form an important article 
of J«io< 1 unions' many nations. In China, 
the Society islands, &.C., young puppies are 
considered a great delicacy, anti • are al¬ 
lowed hv Europeans, who have ovfcrcome 
their prejudices, to he very sweet and pal¬ 
atable.—This taste for dog’s flesh is of very 
early origin. The ancients regarded a 
voting and tat dog as excellent food; and 
Hip]K>crates placed it on a footing with 
imittouand pork, and, in another place, ob¬ 
serves, that the flesh of a grown dog is 
wholesome and nourishing. The Romans 
admired sucking puppies, and sacrificed 
them to the gods, its the most acceptable 
n fieri rig. Virgil has not thought the praise 
of dogs a subject unworthy of his pen. 
He recommends it to the husbandmen of 
Italy to pay particular attention to the 
rearing and training of dogs.* The dog 
is horn with its eyes closed; they do not 
become <>|>eiiod until the tenth or twelfth 
day; its teeth begin to change about the 
tinulli month, and its growth is perfected 
in two years. The female generally has a 
litter of from six to twelve pups. The dog 
seldom lives beyond fifteen years. (See. 
'filmullwuml , Hull-Dus;, (Irci/hoinid , Hoiin-I , 
Mastljr, Doinlir, Spaniel, S/irpluril's /log.) 

IliKidliM'. [iipnnpuun nnilrtiaain i/'nl / - 
ii/ik Lin.), a perennial American plant 
found from Canada to Carolina, has an 

• ■reel smooth stem from three to live feet 
high, and leaves acute, entire, and two or 
three inches long.—The whole plant is 
lactescent: the root is intensely hitter and 
nauseous. It is considered as containing 
a hitter extractive principle, soluble in 
water and alcohol, a coloring principle 
soluble in water only, a \ cry large (pianlily 
of caoutchouc, and a volatile oil.—It is a 
very active plant, highly valued by our 
southern Indians. The root is the most, 
powerful part, and is much employed by 
our country physicians instead of ipecacu¬ 
anha. Thirty grains of the recently pow¬ 
dered root evacuate the stomach as cflertu- 
.illy ns two thirds of this quantity of ■pe- 
eaeiitiulia. by which name, it is known in 
various parts of the Eastern Slates. Its 
power is diminished by keeping, and de¬ 
stroyed by age. Doctor liigclovv remarks, 
that vve have very few indigenous vegeta¬ 
bles which exceed this apocynum in bit¬ 
terness. ami thinks tie-sensible and chem¬ 
ical properties of the root promise a good 
etleet, when given in small doses as a 
tonic medicine. 

Doo-D.vvs. 'j’j,j s name is applied to the 

* Nrr tihi eura raniim turpi poitrcma; sed met 
Veloeiv Sparl.e ealiilos, .1 1 r- in.ju. molossam, 
I'itree seropiugui.»V.r.— 1 S>. iii. v. IOI. 

“ Al * 


period betwren the 24th July and 24tU 
August, because the dog-star (Sirius), dur¬ 
ing this jRtriod, rises' with the sun. The 
boat, which is usually most oppressive, at 
this seidson, was formerly ascribed to tho 
conjunction of this star with the sun. 

Dock; formerly the title of die first mag¬ 
istrates in the Italian republics of Venice 
and Genoa, (q. v.) He w-iis choseii from 
the nobility, who governed the" state, and 
formed u ty rannical aristocracy'. t .In Ven¬ 
ice, he held his dignity lor file; iii Genoa, 
tor tvvi).years.. llis power heeatuo, by dc-. 
grees, very limited. In rank he wtis con¬ 
sidered only equal to a duke, tliiutgli the re¬ 
public of Venice vvns in dignity equal to a, 
kingdom. (See Vrnunimiul.) 

Dnn-Fisu; the popular name of sev¬ 
eral sjieries of the genus sipialus, or shark; 
which are arranged hv Cuvier under his 
sub-genus seyf/n/wr. S.nmiruln and S. ca- 
tulvs are the two most common species, 
anil those in particular to which the trivial 
name is given. In their general anatomy, 
they ditlcr hut little from tiie other sub-gen¬ 
era oft lie great shark family, so well known 
for their fiToriitus and savage habits. Thu 
doi'-Jislux, though among tlie smallest of the 
tribe, manifest propensities eipiallv cruel 
with those which have rendered the white 
shark and others so justly dreaded. Al¬ 
though seldom or never injurious to man,, 
they commit great ravages m tin-fi-heiies, 
and, where they abound, constitute one of 
the greatest nuisances of the fishermen. 
Exceedingly voracious, and devouring 
almost every' thing they encounter, tint 
mischief they occasion by falling the baits, 
and very often the hooks, of the deep sea 
lines, is very considerable, and not at all 
compensated for by the lle-|» of those 
which are captured. The snh-genus is 
eharaetcri/.ed by having a short, obi us * 
snout; the nostrils situated near the month, 
and in a -inns, or groove, which runs along 
the edge of the upper lip, partially covered 
by two lobes or productions of ijie skin ; 
teeth w ith a large triangular point, and a 

smaller one on each side.—The larger 
species, .S', nniinilu, is distinguished by 
the following characters: blackish brown, 
marked with numerous small blackish 

spot.- ; length .‘i to 5 feet ; inhabits the seas 
of almost every portion of the globe ; 
swift, voracious, and very powerful: till 
lows ship.-to feed upon the refuse which 
is thrown overboard; feed* on small li~h 
mollusea, and destroys great numbers of" 
Jjie young of if« own species; breeds sev¬ 
eral times a year, anil brings forth nume¬ 
rous individuals at a birth. The young 
are hatched from the egg, in the compti- 
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cated oviducts, of the female, and are born 
alive. The eggs are similar to others of 

the family, ami covered hv a tough mem- 
hranareoiis integument. The skin of these 
fish is beset with numerous small asperi¬ 
ties, which render it, when dried, well 
calculated tor polishing wood, and for 
other niecli.’tniral purposes. When alive, 
it has a strong musky smell.s-.S’. ritlulu-K, 
tlie lesser dog-fish, or rock shark, resem¬ 
bles the liinner in its general appearance 
and habits, but the spots with which it is 
marked are larger and more seatienpil.‘ It 
has very freipiently been euiilbundrd with 
it, tital by some authors described iis the 
male; eolor gray-brown, spots hlaekish, , 
unequal, rounded,; dorsal I it is equal, nos¬ 
trils hijohate ; inhabits rocky bottoms, and 
preys principally on frvMm'ui and shell 
lisb; produces eighteen or twenty at a 
time. The young rt it ice their ferocious 
propensities very smet alter birth, tmd are 
.destroyed by the larger individuals id'their 
own species,-—The ilesh of all the s|u:cies is 
hard, dry ynd tmptdaiable, requiring to lie 
well-soaked ltelore il is eaten. < )il, in con¬ 
siderable quantity, is ohtaiia-d ftom the 
Liver. Poisonous .etleeis are, til ecitnin 
times, observed in *'<in.-.oqi|oufo of eating 
the livers of ilog-lish ; and some cases are 
reconled, in which the most distressing 
illness 1v:ls been occasioned, followed by a 
heavy, torpid stupor of two or three <I.-iy s. 
'I'be patients were uiierwnrds affected by 
an erythremntnus erupt ioiq'w hieh extended 
all over the body, and which was termi¬ 
nated by a general peeling oil' of the skin. 
—I\l. Olivier lais' divided the get tits .w/tnr/t/A 
into numerous sub-genera, which include 
many new tmd extraordinary aperies. The 
sith-geuus sajllhnn is now divided into 
two sectionsSect. I. anal tin situated 
under the interval between the two dor¬ 
sals ; sect. ‘2. anal Jiu placed posterior 
to tlii* second dorsal.-—Tbe first division 
includes N. niiiinilti, S. raluliis, \ c. ; tbe 
second, S. « I'ririimnn, S. liilirmitiUuni , <V.c, 

|)o<i(.i:u; ;i Dutch vessel navigated in 
the German ocean; it is equipped with 
two musts, n main and a iiiizzcn-mnsl, 
;«nd somewhat resembles a ketch. It is 
, principally used tor lislung on the Dogger 
bunk. 

l)o<;-G iiass ( rtitli.r <rrumhiis ; pntmen 
ranhntm ; IrUiruni n print, l.in.); a peren¬ 
nial plant,,very common in uncultivated 
grounds; root repent; stems straight, 
about two li’Ot iiigb; leaves Mill and 
green ; spike, elongate, compressed ; spike-, 
lets distichous, unarmed, ami formed of 
front tour to five flowers. Dog-grass root 
is long, cylindrical, thin, knotty, white in¬ 


ternally, yellowish and skinny externally, 
inodorous, of a liiritiiiecous and sweet 
tiistc. This root is ttse-1 in medicine.— 
Among the. denuilceut snlistauees, dog 
grass is one of the most frequently em¬ 
ployed in France. It is used itt most of 
the inllaiuniutory and lebrilc diseases, an,i 
.especially in those of the urinary pass-tge- 
It was tbrme^y recommended as ;i pe.y,- 
erlhl diuretic, and was employed a.-sue!: 
in dropsies; but we know, tit present, tie- 
opinion to be erroneoiis. 

Dmaus, 1 1 ts't’oiiv of; ti iirtitieli oft!,-- 
olugy, more intruded To in the imiw r.-iue- 
of the north of Germany, titan tun when 
else. Its object is to exhibit, in a histm 
jetd wav, ibe -origin and the ebanges i f 
flic various <’lirislian system.-, i.f beli.i 
showing what opinions were received hi 
the various sects, in 'dillcrcnt ages 
(.'lirisljanity, the sonrei-s of the ditlerei,. 
creeds, by wlial argutnent- they vmv 
attacked and supported, wlu.t degrees 
importimee were attached to them in dif 
1'erent ages, the eiteiansranei s by whirl 
they wete alfecti d, tiiul the mode ill which 
the dogmas were combined into sistetn... 
The sources of liiis branch of I distort are 
tbe public creeds, ill • ael- ofeoiineils, and 
oilier ecclesiastical as.-;■ml dies, letters atm 
decrees ol" the beads of churches, lilnrgie- 
titnl books of rituals, the works of tin 
lathers of the rlniivh, tmd of late,- cce!-.- 
siaslie.il writers, ;c weil as llie narration' 
od cotitenipoiaiy historians. It is ettsilv 
seen bow important and interesting a 
study tins is, teaching, as if does, modesty 
anil ibrhenmnce In the support of particu¬ 
lar opinions, by showing the vast variety 
of those which have afforded subjects of 
bitter controversy tn particular period.-, 
and have then passed away into oblivion 
and bow much learning, industry, tmd crit¬ 
ical nciUcin ss, are often requited, to maki 
tborough investigation nt'eotuested point- 
of doctrine, 'flic distinction between this 
branch of history and crrle-unsijral his¬ 
tory is obvious. It is tltc same as cxist.- 
beiwccn politietd history e.iid the history 
of politics. Lectures on this: subject atv 
delivered in till the German universities 
It is evident that the views taken of tie- 
ltislory of dogmas must vary according t-' 
tbe si-ct to wliicb the writer belongs; be¬ 
cause it does not consist of a series of 
facts, but of the representation of the dc- 
velopemr-nt of certain ideas, which inn-' 
appear dillcrcnt, according to the idea 
„ which is considered by tlie writer as tin; 
most imporfaiit. This is more or less the 
ease with nil history, in proportion as the 
writer abandons mere relation tor an 
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analysis of the nature, the causes and con¬ 
sequences of what he describes. Tims a 
republican would give a very ditferent 
history of politics from n royalist; arid a 
writer of the nineteenth century a diller- 
etit bistort- of civilization from that which 
would l>c given hv a writer of the seven¬ 
teenth. One division of dogmatical bis¬ 
tort, by a Protestant profess*!-, is the bil¬ 
low ei/:— 1st period; from the foundation 
of t 'lirisliatiity. to the beginning of gnos¬ 
ticism (ahoul 125, .V. D.). Tlie “id period 
• (from IT. to .">'2.">, A. D.) is that of' the 
dawn of speculation, and the rise, of tin* 
ilesire for settled creeds, and systems of 
< “hristiamly, which appeared very strongly 
in the entitled of -Nice, ill ■ i'io. Tin* od 
ln-rin.l i'from fi‘2."> to tit) l} is that of tli, 
ite-r.-i sing ;mtln>ri.- > of councils, and the 

h. -ads of the eiitlreh. Able melt, as \tha- 
nasiii-, the vr- ef Ua ;l, the two Gregories, 
Jerome, Allgllsiilie. and the popes I ,eo I 
mill Gregory f, e wrei-ed ureal influence 
in settling the diiem.is during this perinil. 
1m period ; from the death of (Jregory , in 
till}, to Gn gory VII. in !()?•'{; eharaeti r- 

i. 'fd by the rapid growth of the papal 
power. Jn this period, tie- lirsl system 
of ilogmalii - Was s, Hied by the illfliif tie e 
of John of J himasrii.s idled in 7.” I), fiumd- 
e(l on a systematica! rev ision ,,t“ the dog¬ 
mas of the ehiiivii. ."itIt period ; from 
Gregory \‘ 11. iii H)7d, to Luther, in 1.717 ; 

in which the po’.'.e' of the popes attained 
its highest point, and, at the same time, a 
icv. spirit of philosophy arose, which, 
,'idhleneed by mistaken maioiis of the 
• il'eik philosophy, gave ri-e to tin* selio- 
t.islie theology, the oppositien to w hieli 
gave birth to mystn'ism. Uth period; that 
<■!*the reformation, tin- period -irice u hieli, 
"t course, admits of" many divisions, ae- 
cording to the ditfereu; views whic h may- 
tee taki It of the subject. 

Dm,vt '.tics ; a systematic arrangement 
of the articles of"Christian faith (dogmas). 
I" i- the duty of the compiler of surli a 
system, to eolleet the religious ■dens, 
which are scattered through the Holy 
..‘scriptures, to explain, establish and eum- 
hme them. No c>n,. rail successfully 
treat tliis imp'irtant hut diflieull. subject, 
who is not well aei|iiainted both with ex¬ 
egesis iind philosophy". The first attempt 
to furnish a complete and enhervnt sys¬ 
tem of Christian dogmas was made by 
Origi n in the -til century, who was sur’- 
eeeded by Attr. Augustine in the 4th, by 
Isidore of {"Seville iii the litli, and liy John 
of Damascus (sen Dniiiuncrinis) in the. Sth 
century. In the inidille ages, ingenious 
examinations of the Christian doctrines 


were made by the schoolmen ; but, agi¬ 
tating as they did subtle questions of little 
practical importance, they' loaded the sci¬ 
ence with useless fetincnieuts. Among 
the Protestants, Mcluiicthou was the lirsl 
who wrote a compendium of the-Christian 
doctrine, which is still justly esteemed. 
This science lias been successfully culti- 
vatib i«y the Protestant theologians silleo 
the la-t century. 

Do; , (sI.!■: ok; in Kngiand, in the 
eotmtv of Middlesex, opposite Greenwich. 
Iii this : ~Jand :.ix* magnificent docks, with 
large and emivenient warehouses fir the 
aeeommuiiation of the West India Uier- 
clianls. (SCe Dorks.) One of the largest 
• .mals eyer attciu)>led in llngland has 
been cut nearly one mile and a quarter 
ill length. 1 1*2 feet wide at top. and ‘21 lift 
deep, across tin- Isle of Dogs, fir the pur¬ 
pose of shortening the passage of vessels 
to and from the pool, and avoiding the 
long circuit by Greenwich and Deptford. 

I )oi;-St.\i; ; Sirius; the star that gives, 
their name to.the dog-days. (q. v.j 

Dim,vv non {rornus Jloriiht) is a small 
tree, inhabiting the l : . Spites front the 4T.1 
parallel of latitude to I'forid;:, and c\- 
teiiding westward beyond the ,Mi--!.--ippi. 
The leaves are <iv al," entire, pointed, and 
whitish beneath : the flowers -maft. yel¬ 
lowish, and surrounded with an involucre 
Composed ol" four large while i, ; t V"s; 
the lierries .-ire red, and remain mi the 1 
tree during a great part of the winn*!*. 
Throughout a great part of tie* I". States, 
tin: large vv bile involucres ul'lhe dogvVood, 
together with tin' ros, colored flowers of 
the Judas tie,* (r, n ix t usis) make a 

beautiful appoaraiteo in the s|iring. The 
dogwood attains the height ,,f ‘>(1 or .‘It! 
ti e!. Mill lias a trunk ■' o|- 10 iliehes ill di¬ 
ameter; the wood is vv bite, hard, of a line 
texture. and much esteemed : it is used 
by cabinet-makers for inlay ing, &e. dif- 
f-rent ornament,d works; for tbe handles 
of l<ii ,ls, plane -stuck.-, ,Ve., i| is eonsidered 
little inferior to box. The bark of lids 
tree, as well as that of several other spe¬ 
cies of fortius inhabiting Ganaila and the 
Northern Slirtes, possesses similar proper ¬ 
ties with the Permian hark, and is "em¬ 
ployed successfully in the cure of inter¬ 
mittent fevers. Thu hark of the roof, 
stem and branches tastes very much like 
this famous hark ; it. is hitter, astringent, 
and slightly aromatic. Its aslririgciicy is, 
however, stronger than that of the Pcrtt- 
*ian hark. 'Phis hark is, without doubt, 
one of our most valuable native articles. 
As a substitute fiir the Peruvian hark, much 
has been written in commendation of it. 
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The resemblance extends to its chemical 
and physical, as well as therapeutical prop¬ 
erties. Thu bark of the dogwood is ex-, 
tensively employed h/country practition¬ 
ers in intermittent fevers, arid the report 
they give of it is Very favorable and satis¬ 
factory. It is remarked that, in its recent 
slate, it is apt to disagree with the stomach, 
and to produce pains in the lam-els ; but, 
in order to prevent this effect, it is simply 
needtiij to add to it, whim uspd, a few 
(Imps of laudaikun, or to use the^hark 
aller it has been collected lor son if; tune, 
'l’liis hark may be used with still greater 
advantage in iutcrinitterits, if combined 
with serpenturia. 'I'he C. sericea. and C. , 
c ire inala, Linn, (swamp and round-leaved 
dogwood), seem to possess thcsnmc prop- 
ertiesasthe preceding. iSnne other plants 
have received the name of dogwood in 
the U. States, particularly tin; poisonous 
sumach (rhns vcmir). 

Donut, Christian William von; a states¬ 
man and scholar, distinguished tor his prin¬ 
ciples, genius and merits; horn at Lcnigo, 
Dec. 11, 1751. lie was the son of a Lu¬ 
theran minister in that city, and cultivated 
his taste l»y the study of ancient literature 
and the English classics, lie li\rd for 
some time in a private rendition at licrlin, 
where he made himself known by his 
writings, lie was then employed by the 
Prussian government, and, during tin; 
reign of the two last kings and the pres¬ 
ent, gradually rose, from one post to an¬ 
other. lie was Prussian ambassador at. 
tin; congress of Kasttult, in 171*7, and, in 
the name of the whole diplomatic corps, 
made a report concerning the murder of 
the two French envoys, lie remained an 
Westphalia while the country was occu¬ 
pied by Napoleon ; for, as his estates were 
in this part of the Prussian dominions, he 
was compelled to continue, his residence 
there, alter they had been separated from 
Prussia hv the peace of Tilsit in J807. 
»>■ the command of the French iutetidaut 
general, lie went to Paris in Septomlier, 
1807, at the head of a delegation of the 
states of the province and the administra¬ 
tive authorities. Alter bis return, in De¬ 
cember of the same year, lie was made a 
member of the council of state : and in 
February. 1808, be was appointed by the 
king ambassador to the court of Dresden. 
A dangerous iiillammatiou of the lungs 
forced him to retire in April, li- 5 10. lie 
was permitted to reside on his estate of 
PusiIcIh-ii, in the county of Holicnstein,. 
t>ll he sliotili! be able to take bis place 
again in the council of state. From tlmt 
time he devoted himself exclusively to his¬ 


torical pursuits. His work Denkwfmh'gkn- ’ 
ten meiner Zeil, <)der Bedlrdge zur Ge.schichle 
von 177$ Ids 1,806, Lemgo and Hanover, 
1814—19, 5 vols. (which extend to the 
death of Frederic the Great.) gives much 
information respecting the most memorable 
persons and events since 1778, draw'll part¬ 
ly from his own observation and experi¬ 
ence, partly M'om other sources. Tt is es¬ 
teemed also on account ofits clearness, cor¬ 
rect spirit, and impartiality. Dolim died 
tit his estate of Pusrleben, May 29, 1820. 

Doit was the ancient Scottish penny 
piece, of which twelve were equal to ,» 
penny sterling. Two of them were'equal 
to the hodle, six to the haiihcc, and eight to 
the achesou. Then; was also in Low cr 
Gerinany a small coin called dad (pro¬ 
nounced like doil) and diitvhen, the ilimin- 
utive of dad. In the Netherlands, die coin 
is called daijt.untl Frisch believes that thes. 
words look their origin from the French 
tele, head : the piece of 20 kreuzer is still 
called, in Germany, kopfoliiflr (bend-piece; 

Doi,cr:, Carlo (also Carlino Dolrej, a 
celebrated pointer, of the Florentine school, 
horn at Florence, in 1(i16, and died there 
in 1686, was a disciple of Jacopo Vigninli; 
and his works, in Fiorillo’s iqiinion, lic.-u 
the character which his name implies, 
llis subjects are principally beads of ma¬ 
donnas and saints, so mild and soli that 
they have been n'proaebed with want of 
character. In minuteness and aeetiraey 
of finish, lie approaches the Dutch school. 

It must be confessed, however, that it- 
bis madonnas we discover frequent rep¬ 
etitions, and that his paintings betray 
that timidity and melancholy to which 
he was subject, llis works are spread 
over all Europe; many of them art; in 
Florence. Three of his best pieces are it: 
the gallery at Dresden—namely, Cecilia, 
or the Organ Flayer, Christ blessing the 
I (rend and Wine (which has been very 
frequently engraved), and llerodins with 
tin* Head of John the Uaptisl. Anions 
his chief productions, also, is Christ on 
the Mount of Olives, now at 1‘aris. 

Dbi.t., Frederic William ; professor of . 
the art ofseulpture in Col ha, horn at llilil- 
hurghaiiseii in 1750; a distinguished Ger¬ 
man artist, llis first important work was 
the monument of Winkehiiaun, which 
was honored with a place in the Pantheon 
at-Koine. His best works are the Rebels 
in the riding-academy at Dessau; a large 
group representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, for the principal church at Lu¬ 
nenburg ; the monument of Leibnitz at 
Hanover, and Kepler’s at Kutishon. H‘i 
died at Gotha, March K0, I8J6. 
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Doixar : a coin of different value. (See 
Cains.) This word corresponds to the Ger¬ 
man thaler, the Low-German dahkr, the 
Danish daler, the ltaliiui tallero. All these 
words, together with our dollar, are deriv¬ 
ed from the name of the Bohemian town 
Joachims-That (Joachim's Valley), where, 
in 1518, the count of Seldick coined silver 
pieces of an ounce weight. These, indeed, 
were not the first of the kind coined; yet, 
a- they were numerous and very good, 
they became generally knowil hy the iimrip 
< it' Jmirh ims-thaler, which is the Ger¬ 
man adjective of Joachinis-thal, und also 
S-hlirkcntlialrr, from the name of tin; 
counts. As these coins were in good re¬ 
pute, thalers were also coined in oilier 
countries, hut of ditlcrent value: thus orig¬ 
inated the Imib-thalcr {leal'-dollar) Philipps- 
t hi ih the Swedi-h copper dollar, Ac. In 
Russia, a dollar is called jephiinmk, from 
Joachim. 

Doixn.xn. John, an eminent optician 
of Frt ill'll dc-eeiC. w:c- hoi'll ill Spitaltielils 
in J 70ti. 1 le w as liroughl up a silk-w caver, 
and earrii d on that hiisitiess for many 
seal'-; 'nut, finding it little congenial to his 
taste, lie devoted himself to the study of 
iiiuiheiunties, optics, an.I astronomy, and at 
!'i-» eomineiieed optician, in eniijunelinti 
v. it 1 1 his eldest son, Peter. I fis first atten¬ 
tion w as directed ia the improvement of 
r<Ti acting |el.-.-eii|,( an aeeount of which 
was primed in the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, \nl. \]vui: and lie soon atier eoni- 
uiimie.tteil Ins di'COMTy of the micromeier, 
misapplied to the retlecting telescope. Mr. 
1 lollond then engaged in a d'fi aiee nf.Vi'W- 
loii’s ilneiriii' - of refraction. against I'.tiler, 
which c.iiTespondr-uce w a- nisi piihlished 
in the Philosophical Transactions. lie 
next eiliistriieied oli|ei t-alasses, in which 
the ditli rent rel'rangiliility of the rays of 
light Was corrected, to wliieh the name 
of nchrntliaiir was given I iv doctor Bin is, 
on account of their being lkcc from the 
prismatic colors. In l/fil. Ml. Dollond 
v. as elected F.K. S., and appointed optician 
to the kiiiir ; lint died of apoplexy in the 
same tear. 

Itni.i.iiMi. Peter, eldest son of the pre¬ 
ceding, was Imrn in l7-'i(). Tn Glio, lie 
communicated a paper to the royal mi- 
ei"ty. Upon his improvement of tele~eupfs. 
and another in J772, on his additions to, 
and alterations of. Hadley's quadrant. He 
also gave a description of his eiptatorial 
instrument fiireorreeiing the errors arising 
in altitude from refraction. In 17c!), he 
published Some Aeeount of die Discovery 
made, hy his Father in refracting Teles¬ 
copes. lie died in 1820. 


DotOMiEU, De.odat Guy Silvain Tan- 
crMe Craitet de, a geologist aud mineral¬ 
ogist, bom June 2^ 1750, at Dolomieu, in 
Dauphiny, was received into the order of 
the knights of Malta while yet a child, 
anil liegun his novitiate in his 18th year. 
On ids first cruise in the Mediterranean, he, 
killed one of the officers of his galley in 
a quarrel, lit: was tried at' Malta, und 
condemned to lose tin; robe of the order; 
hut flic grand-master, considering his great 
vout.h, reprieved him : and the pope was at 
last prevailed or to give his consent to a 
full pardon. Dolomieu was in prison nine 
months, and, during his confinement, ac¬ 
quired a taste for poetry. He continued 
his studies at Met/, whither he was trans¬ 
ferred ns an officer of a regiment ol' car¬ 
bineers, in garrison at that place. Tine 
duke de la Hochctiiucault became ac¬ 
quainted with him there, and, through his 
inlluciicc, Dolomieu was made a corre¬ 
sponding member of the. academy of sci¬ 
ences. In order to devote himself entirely 
to his studies, Dolomieu left the military 
service, and returned to Malta, whence In; 
went to Portugal in 1777, in the retinue 
of the liailli de Rohan. lie examined 
tiiis country, visited f'ii'ily aud the neigh¬ 
boring islands, Naples and mount Vcsu 
vius in I7H1, travelled over the Pyrenees 
in 17t'"i, and in I7K? passed through Gnl.'i- 
liria, which hadjiM been desol,it, <1 hy an 
earthquake. In con'equeiiee of some se¬ 
cret coinmimicalions, which he in; ide to 
the grand-master on his remm, being h* - 
traycil to the court of Naples, which vve.S 
interested in them, lie was forbidden to 
enter that kingdom, and experienced ma¬ 
ny diliieultiis in Malta. Leaving this 
island again, It-- visited the mountains of 
Italy, the Tyrol, and the country of the 
Grisons. lie returned mini more to 
Malta, tor the purpose of bringing oil' Jits 
collection, and thence went to France, in 
May, 17!>l, where he resided nr Roej.e 
t *u Vi in, the estate of his friend the dak" 
de la Roeheliiueault, who htld (alien a 
victim to the revolutionary fury. After 
the Plh Thermidor, he renewed his geo¬ 
logical excursions through Franco, always 
on loot, with a hammer in his hand, and 
a hag on his Rick. In 1711(5, he was ap- 
pointed engineer and prolcsstir. and, at tie- ' 
establishment of the institute, was ma le 
•a member ol't hat soeierv. in these capa 
cities, lie published several work' relative 
to the theory ol' the earth and tic nature 
•ot minerals, lie eagerly seized the oppor¬ 
tunity ofvishing Faypi, otlcnd to him by 
the French expedition to that country. 
But the occupation of Malta oil the way 
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pass, having been almost entirely granted 
to private subjects; and though this was 
."often done in a most injudicious maimer,' 
it has boon of great benefit to the Eng¬ 
lish nation, by diminishing the power of 
the crown, and making it dependent bn 
die grants of parliartient; whilst, in many 
other countries,■<the wealth of the grown 
has rendered it independent, and strong 
enough to oppress the subjects, and un¬ 
dertake wars injurious to the public wel¬ 
fare. The rents and profits of the de¬ 
mesne lands of the crown constitute, at 
present, one branch of the king of Eng¬ 
land’s ordinary revenue. (For more in¬ 
formation respecting the history of crown 
lands in England, see the article Civil 
List) 

In France, there arc several different 
kinds of domains:—1. Domaine de Vital, 
or public do mains, comprising highways, 
harbors, rivers, canals, sea-coasts, banks 
of rivers, fortifications, &.e. (Code Na¬ 
poleon, a. 538—541), to which the estates 
of the emigrants were also added (Oharlc 
Const., a. 9). 3. Domains or doUUion de 
!a roUronnr [Scnalus Cons, of January 90, 
1810, and law of Nov. 8, .1814). To this 
class belong the palaces, gardens, forests, 
farms, crrtwn je.wels, &e., of the sove¬ 
reign, which are. all inalienable, and not 
chargeable, with debts, and pass thus from 
each king to his successor. 3. Domnine 
print consists of such estates as the king 
acquires as a private person, and over 
which he exercises an entire control. But 
whatever portion of this the king does 
not dispose of by testament becomes, at 
his death, a part of the public domains; 
so, also, whatever a prince possesses, be¬ 
fore he ascends the throne, becomes a 
part the public, domain at tlie moment 
lie becomes king, and his debts, at the 
same time, become charges on the public, 
treasury. 4. Napoleon had also a domains 
extraordinaire (law of Jan. 90,1810), which 
consisted of his ac(|llisitions by compicsts, 
and were kept entirely at his disposal: 
those supplied the means of donations to 
his generals, &r. The domnine extraordi¬ 
naire Ims been also retained by the Bour¬ 
bons (law of May 33, lSIti). The admin¬ 
istration .oftliese donations was conducted 
with great wisdom; and Napoleon, us. I,as 
Cases relates, dwelt with pleasure on this 
branch of his government. (See Dota¬ 
tions of Napoleon.) There also existed, 
formerly, domains which were inalienable 
in the ruling family, but did not belong* 
to the statu; and in some countries there 
are still such, 'flic question, what part 
of the domain a sovereign may alienate, 


■what are public 'domains, and what the 
private property of the ruling family, &.«, 
- is extremely difficult to bo decided, in 
states in which the origin of the domains 
goes hack to periods when few political 
subjects were distinctly settled, and par¬ 
ticularly in countries in which there is no 
constitution binding the sovereign, and 
settling, tlie •<distinction between these 
different kinds of prOjterty. Power will 
generally decide, instead of justice, when¬ 
ever it is for the advantage of the sove¬ 
reign, as has often been the case in Ger- 
liiauy. An important question arose in 
Germany', in regard to the sale of the 
r domains in the kingdom of Westphalia, 
during the reign of Jerome. The elector 
of Iiesse-Cassel anil the duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, having resumed possession of their 
countries, which hud been included in 
that kingdom, 'declared the sales void, 
la-cause, as they said, they never had 
acknowledged tlie king of Westphalia. 
Prussia, which received back a part of the 
territory which constituted the kingdom 
of Westphalia, acknowledged the validity 
of the sale, because it had recognised 
Jerome Bonaparte as king. Much dis¬ 
cussion took place, respecting these sale.-. 
Austria, as well as Prussia, showed a dis 
position to favor the purchasers. The 
diet of the Germanic, confederacy showed 
its weakness on this occasion, as it could 
effect, nothing against the elector and lIn- 
duke. (Whoever wishes to read a litll 
account of these transactions, is referred 
to the article Domainalrerkauf, in the 
German (’onvcrsariqns-Lexikon.) 

For the public, lands of the I'. Slates, 
see tin* article United Stales. 

Domat, John ; an eminent French law 
ycr, who was horn in the province ot 
Auvergne, in I<135. lie. was king’s mho- 
cat tt in the presided court of Glrrinoni, 
for thirty' years, lie. died at Paris, in 
ltifiti. Jlis treatise, entitled Ins Is"r 
ririles, dans lair <)rdre. nature!, ' was pub¬ 
lished ill Jtii>4, 9 vols. Ito.; and after his 
death appeared three volumes more, mi 
public law, ike. .An improved edition ot 
liis works was published ill 17*7. and 
there is an English translation ol" them. 
1730, 3 vols.- folio. 

Dome. (See Jlrchittrture, vol. i- pag* 
390, right column ; also the article Cupola.;, 

Domenichixo ; the name, tunong artists, 
of Domenico Zampicri, a painter of great 
eminence, of the Bombard school, born 
nt Bologna, in 1581. He was sent to study 
first with Oalvart, and afterwards with 
the Carracci. From tlie slow news of bis 
performance, ho was named, by Jiis fellow - 
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(students. the ox of painting ; but Annibul 
■Carracci pmUcted that the ox -would 
“plough a fruitful field.” Having con¬ 
tracted a great friendship for Albano, ho* 
joined-him at Rome, and Ids former mas¬ 
ter, Annihnl Carracci, jealous of'Guido, 
jirocured tor him the execution of one of 
the pictures fir a Roman cliurch, which 
iiad been promised to that gfeut painter. 
It was a custom witli Domcnichino to as- 
-utne, lor a time, the passion lio was 
depicturing; so that, while working by 
himselij he was often heard to laugh, 

v. vep and talk aloud, in a manner that 
would have induced a stranger to suppose 
him a lunatic. The ollect was, however, 
such, that low painters have surpassed 
him in lively representation, llis Com¬ 
munion of St. Jerome has been considered, 
by some connoisseurs, inferior only to the 
Transfiguration of Raphael; and the His¬ 
tory of Apollo, which lie painted in ten 
frescoes, for cardinal Vtdobraiidini, is also 
much admired. Although a modest and 
ttiolli-nsiv e mail, his merit excited so 
much envy, that he retinal to his native 
city, where lie married, and employed 
himself two years on his liunniis piclurc 

iii<- Rosary, lie was afterwards re¬ 
adied to Home, by Gregory XV, who 
•‘rented him his first painter, and architect 
of the Vatican. Losing this post after 
'.he pope's death, he accepted all imita- 
*.:> .11 to Naples, to paint the chapel of St. 
.laniiarius. Hut here lie encountered a 
jealousy so rancorous, that his lift; became 

.■ [together imbittered by it; and so great 

w. is his dread of poison, that he prepared 
all his eatables with Ills own hand, lie 
1:< d in bill, at the age of sixty. Domc- 
aichino, who understood every branch of 
hi' art, produced nothing excellent w illi¬ 
cit slndy and labor; hut, in rnnseqiieijce 

of his jrreat preniediiaiion, no painter has 
"Ill'll his pieces more of I lie properties lie- 
longing to the subject. \t tile same tinch 
:u' design* nre correct ; and lie succeeded 
■ •jifilly in the grand and the tender. Near¬ 
ly tiI t v ol*his jiieces have heeti engraved. 

Dovn.suvv or Doovisiiw Hook, a very 
ancient record, made in the lime of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, vvhieli now remains 
n the exchequer, and consists of two 
volumes; the greater contains a survey 
"f all the lands in most of the counties in 
England, and the. less comprehends some 
counties that were nut at first surveyed. 
The Hook of Domesday was begun by 
live justices, assigned for that purpose, in 
each county, in the year 10r*J, and fin¬ 
ished in Hik'd. It was of such authority, 
that the Conqueror himself submitted, in 
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some cases wherein lie was concerned, to 
be governed by it,- Camden culls this 
book the Tax-Rook of king William; anil 
it was further culled Magna Holla. There 
is likewise a third Book of Domesday, 
made ljy command of the Conqueror ; and 
also a fourth, being ait abridgment of the 
other books. 

Domicil. The dwelling had peculiar 
privileges among tin* Romans; it was re¬ 
garded as inviolable; for example, no 
debtor could be arrested in his domicil; 
no officer of the police or court could 
pass die threshold of a private house, to 
arrest oven a person who did not dwell 
.there. These rights and privileges still 
belong to the dwelling-house in England, 
the Netherlands and the 1'. Stated of 
America. The name domiril implies, in 
general, a place of residence; in a nar¬ 
rower sense, the place when; one dives, 
in opposition to that where.he. only re¬ 
mains tin - a time. (See 

Dovu.voo, St. (See lio,/ti.) 

Dominic ok Gr/.vrw. St., founder of 
the. Dominican order, horn in 1170, at 
(..’alahorra, in Old Castile, applied himself, 
in Ins early veal’s, with zeal and ability, to 
the acquisition of knowledge, was made 
ennon and arelideaeoii at Osina, in Cas¬ 
tile, and was employed'with others by 
pope Innocent. Ill, to discover, eonl’nte, 
and punish heretics, especially the Albi- 
genses in France. This was the origin of 
the court of the inquisition, and St. Dom¬ 
inic is considered as the first inquisitor- 
general. \s he prescribed to the members 
of ids order a eeriaiu number „f pater 
Nosiers and A\e-Mai ins daily, he is sup¬ 
posed to have iiitrodueed the rosary, lie 
died at Hologua, in 1221, and in 12:SI was 
• ■anonized In Gregory IX. in the exami¬ 
nation, previous to the eanoniz.ation, it. was 
proved dial lie laid ronverted more than 
10* 1,1 J00 souls lo the true faith. An inter¬ 
esting comparison might lie made between 
Sr. Doiuiiiii’iis and St. Franeiseus, cer¬ 
tainly two of the most powerful minds 
among the saints. St. Franeiseus labored 
all hi.- life to relieve the. poor and perse- 
enl* d. to propagate the gospel among the 
lower classes who, in those convulsed 
period-;, were almost entirely excluded, in 
most countries, from education and in¬ 
struction ni Christianity; whilst St. J)o- 
miuicus strove lo spr«;ad Christianity by 
persecution. The character of the two 
founders is deeply imprinted on the two 
orders -tin: Inuiihle I , ’raiicise;ins and the 
zealous Dominicans. Dante speaks of 
these two saints, in one uf tin: most beau¬ 
tiful passages in his i’araviise. 
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Dominica ; one of the Cnribbcn islands 
in the West Indies, lielonging to Great 
Britain ; Situated between Guadeloupe 
and Martinico: about 21) miles in length, 
arid Hi in breadth, containing 1H0,4JK» acres 
of laud. Colquhoun estimated the- pop- 
'ulutiou, in 1812, at 2ti,500. An article on 
the state of the English colonies, in the 
Edinburgh Review, gives it, in 18211, as, 
only H»,55J. This siune article gives the 
imports from this island into Great Brit¬ 
ain, in 182.2, at 20,012 quintals of sugar, 
17,120 quintals of eolfee, and 14j*)ld gal¬ 
lons of rum. It was discovered hv Co¬ 
lumbus, Nov. 2, 1402, on .Sunday—bonce 
its name. It contains many high and, 
rugged mountains, among which are vol¬ 
canoes, that frequently discharge erup¬ 
tions. From some of these mountains 
issue springs of hot water, whose medi¬ 
cinal virtues are much commended. Do¬ 
minica is well watered, there being up¬ 
wards of 20 rivers in the island, besides ;l 
great number of rivulets. The soil,, in 
most of the interior country, is a light, 
brown-colored mould, and, ap|>enrs to 
have been washed from the mountains. 
Towards the sea-coast, and in many of 
the valleys, it is a deep, black, and rich 
native earth, which seems well adapted 
to the cultivation of all the articles of 
West Indian produce. The principal 
towns are Portsmouth and Roseau or 
Charlotte’s Town. Lon. <11° 22' W.; lat. 
ir» 0 22'N. ■ 

Dominicai. Lkttkr, in chronology: 
properly called Suiubty blbr : one of the 
seven letters"of the alphabet. A II C 1) 
E I 1 ’ G, used in almanacs, eplicmeridos, 
&*.<*., to designate the Sundays throughout 
the year. In our almauaes, the first seven 
letters of the alphabet are commonly 
placed to show on what days-of the week 
the days of the month fall throughout tin* 
year. And Imranse one of those seven 
letters must necessarily stand against Sun¬ 
day, it is printed in a capital form, and 
called the. liitminlntl liitrr ; the other six 
being iiisertisl in difi’erent characters, to 
denote the other six days of the week. 
New. since a common Julian year con¬ 
tains 205 days, if this nimitHp* he divided 
by 7 (the number of days in n week), there 
will remain one day. If there had lieen 
no remainder, it is obvious the year would 
constantly begin on the same day of the 
week : but, since one remains, it is plain 
that the year must begin and end mi the 
same day of tin* week ; and therefore th * 
.next year will In'gin on the day .following. 
Hence, when January begins on Sunday. 
A is the dominical or Sunday letter for 


that year: then, because the next year 
begins on Monday, the Sunday will f n |i 
cm the seventh day*, to which is annexed 
the seventh letter, G, which, therefore, 
will Ik* the dominical letter lor all that 
year: and, as the third year will begin on 
Tuesday*, the Sunday will fall on the sixth 
day; therefore. F will he the Sunday let¬ 
ter for lhatV-ar. Whence it is evident, 
that the Sunday letters will go annually 
in retrograde order, thus, G, F, K, D, C. 
B, A ; and, in the course of seven years, 
if they were all common ones, the same 
days of the week and dominical letter, 
would return to the same days of the 
months. Hut, because there are 2(Ki days 
inn leap-year, if the number he. divided 
by 7, there will remain two day's over am! 
above the* 52 weeks, of which the year 
consists. \ml. therefore, if t lit* Jcap-yi at 
begins on Sunday, it will end on Monday : 
and. ns the year will begin on Tuesday, 
tli • first Sunday* tlieivof must lull on the 
<>th of January, to which is annexed th** 
letter F, and not G, as in common years, 
lly this means, the leap-year returning 
every fourth year, the order of the duniin- 
icnl letters is intei'rupted, and the scrii s 
cannot return to its first state till after (but 
times seven, or 28 years: Ituid then tin- 
same days of the months return in order 
to the same days of the week as I it* Ion*. 
The dominical letter may he fiuiiul uit.- 
versally, for any yeitrofany eentiiry, tbits: 
Divide the centuries l»y 4, and take tvvio 
what remains from (>: then add the tv- 
mainder to the odd years, above the even 
centuries, and their 4th. Divide their 
sum by 7, and the remainder taken front 
7 will leave the number answering to lit* 
letter required. Thus, for the year 18?.". 
the letter is F. For the centuries, 18, di¬ 
vided by 4, leave 2; the double of whirl), 
taken from (i, leaves 2 again ; to which 
add the odd years, 78, and their 4th part. 
11*, the sum, 1*1), divided by 7, leaves 1. 
which, Taken from"7, leaves li, answering 
to F, the sixth letter in the alphabet. 
(See O/r/c, and Vulnular.) 

DmiiMc.t.vi, called also predicants or 
prcaehinir Jriars ( pr/rilicatnris ), derived 
their name from their founder, Dominic. 
At their origin (1215, at Toulouse), the) 
were governed by the rule of St. Augus¬ 
tine: and the principal object of their in¬ 
stitution was to preach against heretics. 
They retained these rules and regulations 
after they had adopted a white liahit, sim¬ 
ilar to that of the Carthusians, atul the 
character of monks, in 12J0. They were 
calk'd Jitrobins in France, because their 
first convent at Paris was in the rue -SI. 
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Jaques. The Dominican nuns were es¬ 
tablished, in 121 Mi, by St. Dominie, and 
increased in numbers after 121when he 
founded a nunnery in Koine. They fol¬ 
low the same rules: they are required, 
also, to labor, which is not expected of 
the friars, on account of their higher du¬ 
ties. A third establishment of Si. Dom¬ 
inie was the military onl<% of Clirisf, 
originally eom|Hised of knights and no- 
hleinen,'whose duty it was to vvt.go war 
against heretics. After the death of the 
founder, this became the order of the 
penitence of St. Dominie, lor both sexes, 
ami constituted the third order of Domin¬ 
icans. These Toriiariruis, without making 
any solemn vows, enjoy gn at spiritua 
privileges, for the observance of a few 
fiisfs mul praters; they continue, also, 
in the enjoyment of their civil and domes¬ 
tic relations. Some few companies of 
Dominican si-ters of the third order, par¬ 
ticularly in I tail, united in a monastic 
lit*', and became regular nuns; the most 
celebrated of whom is St. Catharine of 
Sienna. Thai they might deiote theui- 
selvis with success to the promulgation 
and estalilishmi lit of the Catholic fiiitli, 
which w ns, in liiet, the ofiject of tlieir 
ini :irution, and the lir-t proof of their zeal 
for which they g--\e in the rMirpa’vmi of 
the Albigcnses, the Dominicans recoiled, 
in 12/2. the privileges of a mendicant or¬ 
der, which eonuionte.l irn-ally to tin ir 
rapid increase. They filled not only 
Kurope, but the coasts of Asia. Africa 
and America. witli tla-ir innnastei ie- and 
missionaries. Their strictly monarchical 
constitution, which connected all the prov¬ 
inces and eongri cations of tie ir order 
under one general. secured their perma¬ 
nent existence, and a unity in their sue- 
eessl'ul efforts to oliiain inllueia'e in 
i-fiureli and state. They made themselves 
Useful by preaching, which was much 
neglected at the period of their e-tabli.-li- 
nient, and by tlieir missions ; respectable 
and serviceable to the ehtireh by tin- dis¬ 
tinguished seliolars they prudiu-eil, swell 
as Alberlus Magnus and 'fbottiiis Aqui¬ 
nas; and formidable as managers of the 
inquisition, which was committed exclu¬ 
sively to them, in Spain, I'nrtugnl and 
Italy. Alterthey hud obtained permission 
to receive donations, in 1120 , notwilh- 
standitig their original vnvv of absolute 
jKivert.v, they ceased to belong to the 
mendicants, and, in the enjoyment of rich 
!vouchers, superior to other orders, they 
paid more attention to polities and theo¬ 
logical science. They gave to kings, 
father-confessors, to universities in.struot- 


ers, and to the pious rosaries; and for all 
they were richly rewarded. From tlieir 
. establishment they {bund dangerous rivals 
in flip Franciscans v.), and engaged in 
contents with them, the heat and bitter¬ 
ness of w hieh have heeii perpetuated by 
the hostilities of the Thomists and Scot- 
ists (see l)>itis, and Schoolmen), and have 
contin. ■ d even to modem times. These 
two oil ers divided the honor of ruling in 
ehtireh ami state till the Ifitli century, 
when the Jesuits gradually superseded 
them m the schools and cm ills, and they 
' ■; 11 hack again to tlieir original destina¬ 
tion. They obtained new iuqiortanee by 
he censorship of books, vvbie.il was com¬ 
mitted, in It MO, to the master of the sacred 
palace at Koine, who is alvvavs a .Domin¬ 
ie; m. AVIiat the relinifialion took from 
them in Fiirnpc, tin- aridity of tlieir mis¬ 
sion.- in America and the “Hast Indies 
restored. In the Is-th eentury. the order 
eoinprised more than 10l>() monasteries, 
divided mto .Jo provinces and 12 congre¬ 
gations. To the lain r belonged the nuns 
of the holy sacrament, in Marseilles, es¬ 
tablished by Le tiiiioli, in ItKJt!, under 
the striete-t rules. r fhey dress in black, 
with white mantles and veils, while the 
Dominican nuns wear white, with black 
mantles and veils. Tin- Dominican order 
i- now .i.iurishingonly in Spain. Portugal, 
Sicily and America; they have bopes of 
a revival in Italy. The good I.as ( atsiis 
(q. V.) belonged to 1 hi- order. 

DouiMi^n. i.i: IVim, harlequin of the 
Indian llieatre (properly, dins. Itoinim'cn 
/tinurn!tHi born a! ISolngna, in lti-lf, 
wa- invited, in Iblii), to Paris, by caidiuai 
lYla/arin, win re he played the harlequin 
witli the L'l'-aii--! applause, till his,death, 
in I * Th-- l-’r. i i.-ii comedians wished 

tn prevent the Italians from bringing 
l-'reneli piece.-, oil tlieir stage, and Lollisl. 
XI \ gave both parties an audience. 
ISuron and Dominique Wt re ordered to 
appear ns their deputies. The Ibrmer 
Itaving spoken, in the name of the French, 
it was Dominique's turn to plead his 
cause; and he asked the king how h>- 
should speak. “Speak as you please,"’ 
answered the king. “’Phot is all 1 want," 
rejoined the harlequin ; “l have won." 
The king received this sally with a laugh, 
and from that lime the Italian theatre 
represented French pieces without oppo¬ 
sition. 

Domino ; formerly a dre.-.- vyorn by 
priests, in the w inter, which, rec- hing t.o 
lower than the shoulder.-, served to pro¬ 
tect tin- turn and lead from th.- weather. 
At present, it is a ina-querude dress, worn 
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by gentlemen argl ladies, consisting of a 
long silk mantle, with a cap anil wide 
sleeves. • 

Domitian, Titus Flavius Submits, son 
ol* Vespasian, and brother of Titus, bom 
A. I). 51, made himself odious, men in 
youth, by bis indolence and voluptuous¬ 
ness, by bis cruel, malignant and suspi¬ 
cions temper, and Home trembled when, 
on bis brother's death, he obtained the 
diadem (A. J). HI). At first, indeed, 
lie deceived the people by acts of Ijind- 
ness, gooil laws and a show of justice,'so 
I lint their fears vanished ; bill lie soon 
returned to liis former e.\r< sses and cruel¬ 
ty. lie first caused his kinsman, Flavius• 
Sabinus, to be put to death, though en¬ 
tirely innoeent. No less vain than cruel, 
while his general,* Agrieola, was vietorious 
over the Caledonians, in ihitnin, lie made 
a ridiculous 1 expedition against tie- <’atli, 
relumed speedily to Koine, without having 
ell<>cted any thing, and earrieil a multi - 
tilde of slaves, dressed like ticmians, in 
triumph to the city. Agricola's victories 
exciting his jealousy, he recalled that 
general to Koine, and kept him in total 
inactivity. At the same time, he spread 
terror through Koine by tin 1 eveeution of 
a great number of the first citizens. lb* 
gave liimsell" up to every excess, and to 
the meanest avarice. Heat last conceived 
the mail idea of arrogating divine honors 
to himself, assumed I he tilh of Lord and 
find, and claimed to he a son of Aliuerva. 
His principal amusement eonsi-led in the 
shows of die circus. In the y< ar Hd, 
tin' bloody war with the Haeians began, 
which was carried on with various sue- 
ei;ss, and terminated (\. J>. 1*0) by a 
pence bought hy tie- promise of paying 
a certain tribute. Notwith-landing this, 
Domitian celebrated a grand triumph on 
• lie oora-ioii. The mi.-n’y of the people 
was, nieanvvfiile, continually increasing; 
and. after the revival of the law against 
high tri a.-oii, no one was secure of his 
propi-ny or his life. The tyrant once 
made a least, on purpose to terrilY the 
senators and knights. They were assem¬ 
bled in a dark ball, in wliieli were eollins, 
with the names of the indiv iduals invited 
ili'Cribed upon diem ; suddenly the doors 
opened, and a troop of naked men. paint¬ 
ed black, vvilli drawn swords and blazing 
torches, rushed in, and dntired about the 
guests, until the emperor had sullieienily 
enjoycil *l>cir terror, when he dismissed 
the supposed executioner-. The tears ol' 
the tyaitt increased bis cruelty. A paper 
tell into die bands of bis vvii'e. the intii- 
uious Domitia, in which she found her 


own name, and those of the two con., 
nlanders of the pretorian guards, not.-.i 
down hy the emperor, with many others, 
to be sacrificed. This discovery indue ,i 
her to conspire against him, and to min¬ 
der him in his chandler, A. I). !H>. H-. 
had reigned 15 years, and was 45 year- 
old. Domitian built the most magnilieic 
temple in ItAinc. 

Domri’.mv i.v I’i'ckm.k : thebirth-pine- 
of Joan of Are (q. v.); a small village i; 
the department of the Vosges, in Fr.un • - 
not fiir from Vaueouk ill’s, in the depai;- 
meiit. of the Meuse, in a fruitful region 
The house is still shown here in whirl, 
the heroine was horn. In the neighs ■> 
hood is the iiioiiument ereeted to !i- > 
memory hy the prefect of the departiin i, 
of the Vosges, with Iter marble Is;-;, 
which was solemnly consecrated. Hep; 
10, IHfiO. A free school is establish' ■: 
there, iiir the instruction of girls. (Hr.- 
tin description, in the i/ing.i' dr In 

lit- it ih s Ih'fi/oils ilr Jimmi• tl'.'lrr, j ,v 
Jotloia (with engravings, iKil. folio). 

Dox, the '/'minis of the ancients, a rh >■ 
of Furopeali Kussia, rising in the ,-ma; 
lake of Ivan O/ero, in the government • 
Toula. lias a course of about s>0 niik . 
generally from noi-h ;•> souili, pa- - - 
A/opli, and falls into lia- sea. two league- 
below this place. Many laige river- 
-empty into the Don, and its valley i- m- 
of the most extensive in F.urope. A 
canal, dug hy I'eti r the Hreat, in 1/t;7 
eonnecls the Volga and the Don, by dr 
help of intermediate river-. It i- intend;-! 
to diganolber canal belvveeil the Don air' 
Volga, which, in the -l!*tl; parallel of iai 
it tide, are. distant from each other ■»; 
leagues only; and tlius a eommunieaUoi. 
would lie easy between the sea of A/.op; 
and the Caspian* (For information r- 
sporting the < "ossaeks ol the Don, set 1 li.c 
article <'ox,‘sucks.) 

|)o\ (Spanish, from the Latin t/ontimi - 
In Naples, however, the Spanish lii-lisr, 
of giving every gentleman the title of 
ilon lieeame eommoit during the tire.-’ 
when that eountiy was under the gov era 
ment of Spain, in the north of Italy, it i- 
giveli only to ecclesiastics. 

Donvtists; the followers of Donate - 
a Nninidian bishop, who, with his friends, 
refusing, in I’ll, in a contested election 
of a bishop, to recognise til* 1 Tnulitnrs 
(i. e. the eeelesiasties who h; d given up 
the sacred hooks to the heathen magis¬ 
trates, during the periods of persecution) 
as eligible to oilier in the church, quitted 
the Koniau church, with iiis friends, and 
founded a peculiar seel, which refused 
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receive Christians of other sects, without 
a second baptism. These schioinaties 
prevailed in the Christian provinces of 
northern Africa, and, in 220, numbered 
172 bishops of their persuasion. Their 
strictness was increased by tiie adoption 
of the Novatiaii principle of excommuni¬ 
cating apostates, or cross oftondors, and 
declarin'.' the most perfect lilainelossness 
of life and doctrine essential to the tnetn- 
tiers of the true church—a principle aftor- 
wards adopted by the Catholics. The, 
Donatists marie themselves formidable, 
when swarms of fanatical neasants, iu- 
Jlamed by their doctrines, in .'MS, under 
the name of ('irriiinrtllioius, attacked the 
imperial army, setir to mini rt them by 
force, and. in Mauritania and .\umidi.., 
for Id years after, ih -.olaied the land with 
pillage and murder. Martyrdom was 
eagerly sought hy them, and liter volun¬ 
tarily gave themselves lip to tlie Catholics, 
to be executed. This ,-eet. which flour¬ 
ished in the fourth and lift.li centuries, 
Was finally extinguished whet) the oolili- 
fry was eoiiipiered by flic riaruoeii'. 

Don vrt.s, /Klius ; a Homan gramma¬ 
rian and commetitator (e. g., <>n Terence), 
who lived in the Irli cenntty. lie wrote 
an eleiuetilary work on the l.atin language 
! I> orlo l‘artil>o:i Orationls\ which serv *d 
as a guide to the learning oi' l.atin in the 
middle ace.-. It was not till a recent pe¬ 
riod that it was superseded by more judi¬ 
cious mammars. It was one of tie - first 
books printed by (iutleliberg. 

Dn.wi . (See Ditmdir. i 

Don lauiTiT ; a free •rili, bestowed by 
tic* subject on tin* sovereign, in exiraordi- 
nary I’tis't, especially in countries where 
the prince can levy no new lax without 
the consent of the estates. For example, 
tin; ancient French provinces, in which the 
representation of the estates existed, viz.. 
Burgundy, Provence, Languedoc, Uriti;i- 
ny, Artois, and the kingdom of Navarre, 
"runted the king* a tav its a don trndtiit. 
This used to be the ea~e, tiirmerly, in !In* 
Austrian Netherlands, and in the GYrmaii 
eeelesitLsiical priueipalities having similar 
representative I'm erniuenis. 

Donjon, in fortification, signifies a strong 
lower or redoubt, in old fortresses, whither 
• be garrison could retreat in ease of neces¬ 
sity . 

Donne, John, 1). 1)., a celebrated poet, 
and divine, was the son of a merchant of 
London, in which city lie was born in 
1572. Ht* studied both at O.xfbril and 
Cambridge, and was then entered at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inri. His parents were C*tibo'.ii*s; 
hut, in his 19th year, be abjured d.i* Cath¬ 


olic religion, and became secretary to the 
lord chancellor Ellesmere. He continued 
• in that capacity five years; but finally lost 
his office by a clandestine marriage With 
his patron’s niece. The young couple 
were, in consequence, reduced to great 
distress. At length, his father-ill-lavv re¬ 
lented so tiir as to give” his dungliter a 
moderate portion ; and they were lodged 
in tic* house of sir Koliert Drury, in Lon¬ 
don, whom Donne accompanied in his 
eni! . s. to Paris. On his return, he com- 
, plit■<; with James’s wish, hy taking orders, 
and was soon after made one of his 
chaplains. He immediately received four¬ 
teen oilers of benefices from persons of 
rank, hut preferred settling in London, 
and was made preacher of Lincoln's tam. 
In 11i19, he aecoiupanied the earl of Dofi- 
ea**ti*r in his embassy to the Merman ' 
princes. He was chosen prolocutor to 
tin* convocation in 1(522-- 1 ; and, in con¬ 
sequence o|':i dangerous illness, sum after 
wrote a religious work, entitled Devotions 
upon emergent Occasions. lie died it 
March, If 52|, and w:is interred ill rii. Paul's 
As :i poi t, and the preenr-or of Cowley. 
Donne may be deemed the founder of 
what doctor Johnson calls t !n - tin hijdi:/.,i- nl 
class of poet*, : abounding in thought, this 
seli-io! generally neglected \ t-r-iliculini], 
and that of doctor Donne was peculiarly 
harsh and uumu.siru!. lie wrote Lai it; 
vet*»e with Itiiteli elegance, of w liiel! a i'iiI- 
leelioti vv.'is* published ill 1(522. Of his 
prose works, one of (la* most remarkable is 
that entitled Hiidhnwihix, to prove tint 
suicide is not necessarily sinful, which he 
never piibli-.|n*il limi-elf, but which fi/lllld 
its way to the press utter his death. His 
style is quaint and pedantic; but ho dis¬ 
plays sound learning, deep thinking, ami 
originality of manner. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he wrote the Pseudo 
Martyr {lie., bill)), Letters, Sermons, Es¬ 
says on Div inity, and other pieces. 

Donnk a, George Hnphacl ; a sculptor, 
horn in Lower Austria, 1(580. lie was, at 
first, u goldsmith. He received his ear* 
lies! instructions in art from John Giuliani, 
ii sculptor of the ncighliorhood, and, from 
172(5, devoted himself entirely to sculp¬ 
ture. Dotiuer’s works, in many Austrian 
churches and palaces, are masterpiece... 
The he.oiiiild statues, which form one of 
the tines! ornaments of the fountain in tie* 
new market-place at Vienna, and the statue 
of Charles VI, at Breitenfurt, are piirtieu- 
ttrlv tulmired. He died at Vienna, Fell. 

lii, 17-11.. 

Don Quixote. (See t’rmmtm.) 

ILm-i-ei.m.vvr, Joim Gabriel; a matin:- 
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inaticinr., bom in lfi7I, at Nuremberg. 
)|o travelled through Holland and Eng¬ 
land, and received a mathematical proles- • 
sorship at Nuremberg, which lie held 4(i 
yours. He published mathematical, geo¬ 
graphical and astronomical works, among 
which |,i< celestial atlas has spread his 
name the tint best (./?//«* calcstix, with 
HO a-lronomical tables, Nuremberg, 17-Id, 
Iblioi. lb- gained the esteem of Leibnitz, 
was received into several learned societies, 
and died in 1751); or, according to .-ionic 
accounts, in 1750. In Will’s Nuremberg 
Literary Levicoti, there isa catalogue of his 
works on' dialling, experimental physics, 
astronomy, Nc. Doppclmayi’s Account* 
of the Nuremberg Mathematicians and 
Ar^sls (Nuremberg, 17*10, folio), is an im¬ 
portant work in respect to literary history. 
It contains interesting notices of the geo¬ 
graphical diseov cries of .Martin llchaiin. 
(See Hih'iim.) 

OottAT, <Maude Joseph; a poet, born ill 
■J7IM, at l’aris. He renounced the study 
of law, and afterwards the military ser ¬ 
vice, into which lie had entered ;is a mus¬ 
keteer, and devoted himself entirely to 
poetry. Among bis earlier works tire his 
tragedies and heroidc.-.. Though the lat¬ 
ter were received with milch applause, lie 
was little titled Ibr this sort of poetry. 
His dramatical works were unsuccessful. 
He lias succeeded better in songs, tales 
and poefieal epistles, and in ihc-e dcpitrt- 
meiits lie is still in high estimation, t >vv- 
iug to his vanity in cuusiua his works to 
be published with die greatest splendor, 
lie wasted a considerable part of bis 
property. lie died at Paris, April 21, 
17H0. , His works appeared tit Paris com¬ 
plete in 20 vols. llis Uhtrrrs clioisie.x 
were published in 1781), IS vols.. I2mn. 
For severa! years be was editor of the 
Journal ilex Dames. 

I toner. (See Don/.) 

I)okv: a very eommon syllable at the 
end of German names, signify inff nV/ugf ; 
as, jHldorf. JUtssihlorf. 

Doiuv; one of the oldest and most 
powerful families of Genoa. 'Phe annals 
«if this republic do not reach further hack 
than the year 1100; hut, even at this 
period, wo f-nd the Horia family in the 
highest other.-, of the stale. Four of I both 
were distinguished admirals he to re the 
l ltli century. The most celebrated of the 
whole family was Andrew Doria, horn at 
Oncglia, in I h*S. He gained renown 
when hut a youth, by his heroic condtn*. 
against tin- pirates and Corsicans, and, in 
152-1, was made admiral of the French 
guile vs bv Francis J. lleeeiving some 


offence from the French, he went over to 
the ypanish-Aiistrinn party, and thereby 
prevented the progress of the Fn-nci- 
arms in Italy. This great navtd hero was 
the deliverer of his country. Since 
Genoa had been governed by ti chief ma;:- 
istrate, called the doge, whose ollice luster 
lor life ; hut the constitution was so *f — 
ordered, am"party spirit so violent, tiua 
sometimes the state, sometimes one of ;h • 
parties in it, was compelled to seek pro 
lection from a foreign power, which u-e. 
,nlly hecame the oppressor of the whole 
'Phus Genoa was, tit one time, under tie- 
yoke of Milan or Austria ; tit another tine-, 
of France. in 1528, France had (losse.-- 
sion of Genoa, when Doria surprised ll-• 
city, drove out the French without hl<»-..‘- 
slied, received the title of lather and dcln 
ercr of his country, and established a;- 
improved constitution. Only 28 nob!, 
families Were allowed to lie eligible to the 
highest olliees, which wi-re annually tiller 
anew. 'Phi- dogeand his eouneil presid-'i 
over the alliiirs ol" state, iiuil were cho>> ■ 
at the eml of every two years. 'Pin- giva 
Doria, however, tailed in remedying ti-- 
oppressions and ev ils of aristocracy ; an- 
many of his institutions were changed by 
a statute, in I57(i. on which the liitun 
constitution was based. Notwithstanding 
Dorin held the ollice of doge Ibr life, h<- 
tigaiu entered the navd serv ice oft 'hark * 
V, contended with hrilliaiit success against 
the 'Purks and Corsairs, and died in 15*iti 
at the age of !*I{. N’olilc as was the char 
acteroftliis great man. and honored as h 
was by the Genoese, several eonspiraeic- 
werc yet lornicd ngain-t him, of which 
that of Fiesro (q. \.) vvas the most dan¬ 
gerous; hut they were suppressed by he¬ 
address and decision. 

Dome; belonging to the Dorian race, 
or of a quality or style common in th.-e 
race. Tlii! Dorians, one of the four gre.c 
branches of the Greek nation, derive their 
name from Dorns, the son of Heller 
They dwelt tir.-t in Gslia-olis, wen- the;, 
driven by the Perrha-lii into Macedonia, 
forced their way into Crete, where lie 
lawgiver Minos sprang from them, built 
the four Dorian towns (Dorii-a Tclrapoli' 
at the loot of mount (Kta. between The— 
Ktilv, .fEtolia, J,orris and Phocis, and sub 
sequently. together with the Heraclida-. 
made a settlement in the Peloponnesus, 
where they rilled in Sparta. Colonies 
emigrated from them to Italy, Sicily an-* 
Asia Minor. 'Phe lour chief ciiii s of tl ■■ 
Greek race wen* disting’iisheil from carl' 
other by marked peculiarities of dialect, 
manners and government; ami the Dor:- 
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aus were the reverse of the Ionian*. The 
Doric manner always retained tin; antique 
style. ami with it something solid mid 
"rave, lait, tit the same time, hard and 
rough, 'flu' Doric dialect was broad and 
rough; the Ionic, delicate ami smooth; 
vet there was something venerable and 
dignified in tiie antique style of the for¬ 
mer; t<>r v\ liieh reason it was olh n made 
use of in solemn odes, e. g., in hymns and 
in choruses. w hieli In-longed to the liturgy 
of the (Jreihs. The t'retail and Spartan 
legislative einh-s of Minos and l.yeurgus 
were niiieli more rigid than the mild 
Athenian institutions of Solon. The 
Spartan women wore the light, lin ked up 
hunting dre.-s, while the Ionian females 
anaved themselves in long, swei ping g ,r- 
ti-.eiils. lioih have I icon idealized by art¬ 
ists; jne one in Diana and la-r nymphs, 
the oilier in Pallas Athene and the t’a- 
nepiior.e. Tiie suiie eontra-l appears no 
less sinkingiv in their arehileeture, in the 
strong, unadorned Doric, and the slender, 
elegant Ionian eolninns. ^See t tnfi rs <>/' 
.Irrhih i inn In the music of the an¬ 
cients there was aDo a Dorian mode, 

• See .Wh,vt-.; 

Dokii.m ; the ii.nne of several cele¬ 
brated en-j rav. rs and painters: — I. Aliehael 
Dnrigm. born at Sr. <tueiitin. in Mil•**, a 

scholar ol' Simon \ oiiel. whose walks lie 
1 lohed. and vv h-.-e limits ji, drawing' lie 
eopn-d. Ilis s|y n- of execution is hold, 
and hi' management of light and shade 
good. II-- dad while prole—or of the 
aeademv ai Pan.-. in Hit hi.— '1. His son 
Louis. horn in lt>51, < ill- red the school of 
Lebrun, aid made a journey to Italy, 
where he copied the great nri.-iers. I - 'rum 
\ enice he vvnt to \ ermia, where lie set' 
tied, and died in 1? IT 3. Nicholas, the 
hrother of the latter, horn in l(>57,at Paris, 
is the most eelehrated engraver of the 
three h< re noticed. He spi’iit ‘I** years in 
Italy, in studying the most illustrious mas¬ 
ters, and * in in graving the tin null' cm toons 
nf Raphael. at Hampton court, tor which he 
received ilie honor of kuighlhood from 
king < h'orge I. In l7T"i, lie heeaiue a 
■ ueniher of the academy at Paris, and 
died in 17 l<i. I tin- of his best engravings, 
besides his cartoons, is the Transfigura¬ 
tion, from Raphael, and the Apotheosis 
of St. JVtronilla, after (merciiio. His 
engraving is easy and strong, and the 
work of the needle and the graver happily 
united. 

Doris. (See .Atn its.) 

Douviv.vr state of animals. AVe are all 
accustomed to scan large part ol'creation, 
during summer, in great activity, and in 


winter returning to an apparently inani¬ 
mate shite ; we mean the plants; blit this 
phenomenon is not* common in the case 
of animals. There is, however, a small 
numtier of animals, whieh, besides the 
daily rest that they have in common with 
most other'auimals, remain, during some 
months in the-year, in an apparently life¬ 
less state ; at least, in utter inactivity. 
Kvrept the hedgehog and the hat, all the 
rii.-nir miiliit subject to this dormant state, 
belopg to the class' of digitated aniutnls. 
Th y ale found not only in eiild climates, 
bin its very warm ones: lor instance, the 
jerboa in Arabia, and the laurick in Matin - 
• gnsear. Till- period oflong sleep generally 
begins when the 1‘ood ol‘ the animal begins 
to become scarce, and inactivity spreads 
over the vegetable kingdom. Instinct, at 
thi'time, impels the animals to seek a sate 
place for their period of rest. The has 
hides itself in dark caves, or in walls of 
deeayi <1 buildings. ‘ The hedgehog on 
velopcs himself 111 leaves, ami generally 
conceals himself' in fern-brakes. Ham¬ 
sters and marmots bury themselves in tin* 
ground, and the jiiinpiiig-iuniisc of <-an- 
aila and the I . States encloses itself ill ;> 
ball of clay. At the same time, these 
singular animals roll iheni'clve- together 
in stndi a way that the extremities are 
protected against cold, and tin- abdominal 
intestines. and even file w indpipc,are com¬ 
pressed, so that the circtilalinu of the blood 
is eheekid. M any of them, ospei tally the 
g-nawers, as tin- ham-ler ami Norway rat, 
eolleel, previously to their period of sleep, 
euM'iderable 'lores of fiiod. on which they 
piohahly liv e until sleep ov ei pow ers them, 
lit this period we observe iti the animals, 
tirsl, a decrease of animal heat, which, 
in the ease ol" some, is diminished 30°. 
with others. Ill to 50 ' Fahrenheit; yet 
it is always higher than tin* tempera 
lure of the atmosphere in llie winter 
luoiiths, If these animals are waked dur¬ 
ing w inter, they soon recover their natural 
warmth, and this artificial' awaking does 
not injure them. Secondly, animals in 
the dormant state breathe milch slovvei 
and more interruptedly than at other times, 
finin' will remain even a quarter of an 
hour without any respiration ; and animal- 
in this state seldom breathe more than 
once in a minute, lienee they cor¬ 
rupt the surrounding air much i> >s 
than if their respiration was free. (tf 
rniirse, the heart moves proportionally 
slow. With the hamster, it only heats 15 
times a minute, whilst, in a waking state, 
it heats 115 times a minute. The, irrita¬ 
bility of the animals is very low; and 
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hamsters in this state have been dissected, 
which only now mid then gasped for air,- 
or, at least, opened the mouth; and on 
which sulphuric acid, put on their intes¬ 
tines, had little or no effect. Marmots' 
can l*: awakened only by powerful elec¬ 
tric shocks. The digestion is also dimin¬ 
ished ; the stomach and intestines are 
usually empty ; and, even if the animals 
arc uwakened, they do not manifest symp¬ 
toms of appetite, except in heated rooms. 
The rauses of the dormant state of .ani¬ 
mals have generally been sougftt in a 
peculiar construction of the organs. It is 
true, that the veins in such animals are usu¬ 
ally much wider and larger than in others; r 
hence the arteries can exert comparatively 
little activity. The great vena cam also 
not merely opens into the right auricle of. 
the heart, but divides itself into two con¬ 
siderable branches; and the tliymns gland, 
which, in the tmtus, is so largo, is also very 
extensive in this species of animals. The 
immediate cause, however, producing this 
torpidity, is mostly, if not entirely, the 
cold. The animals ofthis species fall into 
this sleep in the middle of summer, if they 
are exposed to a cold temperature ; on the 
other hand, they remain awake during 
winter, if they are brought, towards au¬ 
tumn, into a warm room. Vet they fall 
asleep if the heating of the room is discon¬ 
tinued for sot no lime. In the case of some 
of them, confined air produces the sleep ; 
thus a hamster may In: made to sleep very 
easily if it is put into a vessel which is 
buried deep under ground. Among the 
birds, some of the swallows are subject to 
a similar sleep. The sw ill (Innnuto ttpus) 
is not only found in the crevices of walls, 
hut also in morasses, in a dormant state, 
during winter; and- many have concluded 
from this that all swallows pass the winter 
in this state, which is incorrect, as they 
are known to lie birds of passage. Most 
probably those swallows which have been 
found in a dormant state, were prevented 
from emigrating by accident, anti liecainu 
torpid in their retreat, through cold. In a 
similar way, young cuckoos have Ih-oii 
found torpid in the water, though tiiis 
state is by no means natural.to them. With 
frogs ami other amphibious reptiles, the 
dormant state is very common. As soon 
as the. teni|H*rature of the atmosphere 
sinks under 50° Fahrenheit, the number 
of pulsations of the heart is diminished 
from .20 to 12 in a minute. If in this 
state, food is put into the stomach by force, 
it remains undigested for a long time. 
Frogs, serpents and lizards, kept in arti¬ 
ficial cold, may remain for years in this 


state: hence they have beer, sometimes 
found enclosed in stones, in which they 
have licen, perhaps, for centuries. The 
other lower animals, as snails, insects. Ac., 
are also subject to a similar torpidity. A 
state of partial torpor takes place in lic¬ 
ense of the common hear and tin: raccoon. 
The bear begins to be drowsy in Novem¬ 
ber, when he is particularly fat, and retires 
into his den, which he has lined with 
moss, and where he lint rarely awakes in 
winter. When he does awake, he is ac¬ 
customed to lick his paws, which are 
.without hair, and full of small gland'.. 
lienee the belief that he draws his nour¬ 
ishment only from them. The budget 
also sleeps the greater part of the winter. 

DoKMor.SK (myoxug, (Jin. Cuv.); a ge¬ 
nus of mammiferous quadrupeds, of the 
order /flirts (L.). These little animals, 
which appear to be intermediate Itctweei: 
the squirrels and the mice, inhabit tem¬ 
perate and warm countries, and subsist 
entirely on vegetable food. They have- 
not tin- activity and sprighlliucss of the 
squirrel, but, like that animal, can ascetic 
trees in search of their food, which they 
carefully store up for their winter con¬ 
sumption. This, however, is not great, 
ns, during the rigor of winter, they retm- 
m their retreats, and, rolling themselves up. 
fall into a torpid or lethargic state, whirl, 
lasts, with little interruption, throughoi;- 
that gloomy season. 

Tota inilii donnitm- livnii-, <-t pingumi- ili- 

Tempore Mini, q c mi nisi sunum-' .il : l 
Mart. I.ili. xiii. Kp. 

Sometimes they experience a short revival, 
in a warm, sunny day, when they take a 
little food, and then relapse into their tin¬ 
nier condition. During this torpidity, 
their natural heat is considerably dimin¬ 
ished. They make their nests of grass, 
moss and tlried leaves, about six inches in 
diameter, and open only from above. Th • 
number of young is generally three ot 
four. Their pace is a kind of leap, ie 
which, it is said, they are assisted by then 
tails. Like the jerboa, whilst fix-ding, 
they sit upright, and carry the food to 
their mouth with their paws. When they 
are thirsty, they do not Jap, like most otic-: 
quadrupeds, but dip their fore feet, with 
the toes bent, into the water, and thus 
carry it to their months. They ere distin¬ 
guished from all the rest of the gnawers, 
by the watit of the ctr.cum, and large 
intestines. They were esteemed a great 
delicacy bv the Romans, who had their 
fclirariit, or places in which they were kept 
and fattened for the table. 
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Dortvt, Dorpt i i i •• Esfhonian, Tart- 
Jjin): a pity on tin- E; ihach, formerly an 
important commercial •.>lacc, at present the 
ehiel’ town of tin* g> ■*,eminent of Riga 
(7R1 houses ami Slat' inhabitants), about 
175 miles S. \V. of St. Petersburg}!; Inf. 
5tP 23' X.; Ion. a; - 4(7 15" K. The 
transit trade of Dorpat, in products of the 
interior, is still considcrablciand will be 
increased when the Alexander canal is 
finished. Tlie emperor Alexander estab¬ 
lished here, in 1302, a university for Fin¬ 
land, Esthonia, Livonia and Conrland. 
The students fabout 100) wear a uniform, 
and, idler finishing their studies, have the 
rank of a commissioned olfiecr. r l'ht* 
library contains -10,000 vols. There are, 
besides, many scientific institutions. Dor- 
pat is situated on the road from Peters¬ 
burg to fiermany. Its environs are agree¬ 
able. and fertile. 

Doksf.y, John Syng, an eminent physi¬ 
cian, was born in Philadelphia, Dec. 23, 
I7>3. and received an excellent classieal 
education, at a school in Philadelphia, of 
the sure ty of Friends, lie here mani¬ 
fested the same vivacity of genius, and 
mild and amiable disposition, for vvliieh he 
was sllbsi quclilly eii|IS|)ieiloii«. At till* 
age ot’ 1.7 years, lie applied himself to the 
study of medicine ; and, in the. spring of 
ISO*', being then in his lOtli year, was 
graduated doctor in physic, having prrvi 
ou-dy defended an inaugural dissertation 
< >n the Powers of the < he-tric Liquor as a 
Solvent of urinary Calculi. 'I’his work 
exhibits -nine original view- 1 , illustrated 
by a niiniher ol’ well eoudueted experi¬ 
ment--. Ant long after lie receiv’d liisdc- 
gree, the yellow lever appeared in Phila¬ 
delphia. and prevailed so extensively that 
an hospital was opened fi>r those siek 
with this milady, to vvliieh lie was 
point! d resident physician, lie improved 
this opportunity of invesiigiitiiig the dis¬ 
ease, elite elated sone- of the more intricate 
parts of its pathology, and aided in the 
establishment of a better system of prac¬ 
tice. \t the Hose of the same season, he 
visited Europe, lie relumed home in 
December. I w 01, and entered on the prac¬ 
tice of his profession. llis reputation, 
an liable temper, popular manners, and 
fidelity and attention, soon introduced him 
to a large share of husincss. Jn 1H(I7, lie 
was elected adjunct proli-.-sor of surgery, 
and held the otliee till lie succeeded to 
the chair of moltriu iiU'lira. He delivered 
two courses of lectures on this subject, 
when, the chair of anatomy becoming* 
vacant by the death of doctor Wistur, lie 
was raised to that professorship. He 


opened the session by one of the finest 
exhibitions of eloquence fever heard within 
the walL-i of the university. But, on the 
evening of the stunt? day, ho was attacked 
’ with a fever, vvliieh in one week closed 
his existence. He had Cultivated every 
department of medicine assiduously, but 
for surgery he evinced a decided predilec¬ 
tion, and in this made the greatest pro- 
, fieieney. lie was one of the most accom¬ 
plished surgeons of this country, equally 
distinguished for the number, variety and 
difficulty of his operations, and the skill 
arid boldness with vvliieh they were per-- 
tormed.' As a teaeher of medicine, his 
merits were great, and he was constantly 
resorted to in eases of emergency in the 
school, lie has l>cen known, in the same 
day, to lecture on surgery and the malt - 
rin mrdir.n, tli« details of the anatomical 
structure and the laws of the animal econ¬ 
omy. lb* contributed many valuable pa¬ 
pers to flic journals, and his Elements of 
Surgery (‘-3 vols.,Svn.) is probably the besr 
vvork on the subject. It embraces, in a 
narrow compass, a digest of surgery, with 
all the recent improvements which it had 
received in Ktifope and this country. It 
lias been adopted as a text-book in the 
university of Edinburgh, and was the first 
American work on medicine reprinted in 
Europe. 

Doicr ; apleas.iiit eomini rci.il town in 
South Holland (IS,000 inhabitants, .‘C>00 
houses), on the iMerwe and I lies I wise h. 
situated on an island, which was formed 
by the inundation of 11*31, when 72 vil¬ 
lages and 100,000 persons were destroyed 

Lat. r.i- is r.r x. ; ion. e :v.f i*r k. 

its great church is a line building. Its 
harbor is spacious, and its commerce ir 
Rhenish wines and lumber (which is 
brought down in rails, and exported to 
Spain, England and Portugal) is impor¬ 
tant. Shipbuilding, the nianufiieture ot’ 
salt, blenching, and the salmon fisheries, 

are exiensivly carried on. Doit has an 
artillery and engineer school. it vva- 
fiirmerly tin* residence of the counts of 
Holland, and i.s the native (dace of D>- 
Witt (q. \.), John (lerhard Vossius, lh> 
painter Varestag, and other distinguished 
per.-ons In Jtils and lfil!>. the Protes¬ 
tants held here tht- famous synod of Dor*, 
the resolutions of which still constitute fir- 
laws id (|,(- Dutch reformed church. Tin* 
synod declared the Armiiiians heretics, ami 
confirmed the lJolgie eonli-.-sioii with the 
Heidelberg eateehism. Since the iwvi- 
gationofthe Rhine has not yet been regu¬ 
lated according to the promi-e of the •*on 
gress-of Vienna, D«irt is --i]] j, ; po—.es-dot* 
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of its ancient and unjust right of staple. 
(For a more particular account of the sy¬ 
nod of Dort, see Jlrminutm, and Jirmhnus.) 

Dortmund ; a city on the Kins, in 
Prussian Westphalia (900 houses and 4500' 
inhabitants); Jat. 51° .‘IP 21" N. ; Ion. 52" 
2tf 41" E. It was formerly a free, impe¬ 
rial and Hanseatic city. In 1803, it was 
bestowed on the prince of Orange; in 
1808, Napoleon gave it to the grand-duke 
of Jlerg; in 1815, it was ceded to I'russiu. 
Its archive's contain interesting manu¬ 
scripts and documents of the time When 
the chief tribunal of the Vehine (q. v.) was 
here. 

DoRTitEriiT. (See Dort.) t 

Dotty, or John Doiiv; a lish belonging 
to the genus zens of Linna-us, and cele¬ 
brated lor the delicacy of its flesh. The 
species is distinguished by having the 
spinous portions of the dorsal and anal 
fins separated by u deepeinarginution from 
the soft-rayed portion, aiid having the 
base of all tho. vertical tins, and the oarina 
of the belly anterior to the anal fin, fur¬ 
nished with spines or serratures; color, yel¬ 
lowish-green, with a blackish sjiot on each 
side ; dorsal and anal with furcate spines, 
and a long filament produced from behind 
each dorsal spinous ray. Tradition has 
rendered this lish famous on several ac¬ 
counts. First, it is said to derive the mark 
on each side of its hotly, from the im¬ 
pression of the fore finger and thumb of 
the apostle Peter. There is a schism 
among the superstitions in relation to this 
story, as the haddock also enjoys a similar 
distinction, it is affirmed, from the same 
cause. Another fable is, that the impres¬ 
sion was produced by the fool of Ft. 
Christopher, which, it is fair to say, is 
equally probable. The dory obtains its 
food-verv much by stratagem, and its ex¬ 
ceedingly protractile jaws enable it to cap¬ 
ture small fish, &e^ in its vicinity with 
ease, when lying concealed in the ooze or 
weeds. Torbay, in England, is distin¬ 
guished as the locality from whence the 
greatest number of these lish is obtained. 
They art* also found on the roasts of 
France, on the Atlantic shores of Europe, 
and in the Mediterranean. 

Doshi> Dosst; a painter of Ferrara, 
much honored by duke Alfonso, and im¬ 
mortalized by Ariosto (whose portrait he 
executed in a masterly manfter) in bis Or¬ 
lando, canto 23. His manner approaches 
to that of Titian, with whom he painted 
some apartments in the dural castle. His 
paintings there represent bacchanalians, 
limns, satyrs and nymphs. In other paint¬ 
ings lie imitated Kaphucl. Among eight 


of Dossi’s pictures in Dresden, the Disptm- 
of the four Fathers of the Church is ilis 
Anguished as a masterpiece by arcurat.- 
delineation and peculiar povve,- of coloring, 
and is entirely in the style of Titian. 1ft' 
brothers are less.celebrateil. lie was bom 
1479, and died 1560. 

Dotations of Napoleon : gifts lion, 
the national- domains, which Napol.-oe 
bestowed on his generals in the conquered 
countries, as the ancient Lombard king - 
made grants to their vassals, on the <b. 
vision of the countries which they sub¬ 
dued. These gifts, sometimes connected 
with a title of nobility, formed a sort of 
fief, and, both in respect to possession and 
inheritance,-hail the character of majorats 
(q. v.); and the donees stood, as such, 
under the general superintendents of the 
cxlrmrdinary domains, so railed, to when; 
was committed the rare of all those pnr-. 
tions of' land, capitals, or other sources of 
revenue, which the emperor was accus¬ 
tomed to reserve to himself (chiefly with a 
view to niukingsuch dotations), in the con¬ 
quered countries, and those transferred by 
him to other princes. It was the duty ot 
the above-mentioned officers of state to see 
that all \tfho bail received from the em¬ 
peror dotations in foreign countries, should 
sell their estates, one half w ithin th<> Hr-' 
20 years, and the remainder within a 
second period of the same length ; sotli.r. 
in thp course of 40 years, all these est.-e-.- 
were to he alienated and chanircd, citin'! 
into landed or other property, in France. 
Deeds of investiture were prepared li- 
tiiese donees, by the arch-clmncellor of tie 
kingdom, as president of the amsnl d-. 
srian ties litres; hut within tluee month.- 
after the death of the donee, document- 
of conlirniution niu.-t be applied for by 
the heirs. J5y this officer, many dotations 
owned by the same man might be throw*: 
into one mass, or tbe amonnr might k 
augmented out of tbe. other property ■>! 
the. donee, if the dotation alone did t:oi 
afliiril income enough to enable it to ' ' 
raised toa majorat, with the title of knight 
baron, count or duke annexed. If the at¬ 
torney-general of the council was inform¬ 
ed of the extinction of the male line •>: 
the descendants of the owner of a mate- 
rat, received wholly or in part from tin 
Otnjtcror, lie was obliged to nuike a O' 
port of it to the superintendent of tie 
extraordinary imperial ,dotiiui .s, or <>■ 
the imperial private domains, according 
as the estate had been granted from mo¬ 
or the other; upon which the iiitcudau. 
iinmedkltely took possession, in onler to 
secure the property to the- treasury. ' 
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derive of May 13, 1c. Kl, established in 
countries not Ihiaiifti* g to the; French 
imperial Man-, when the emperor had 
raised Mich grants to majorats, particular 
officers Uiguui rmisi rvr'i itrs), whose prin- 
i-ipal duty was to see that tl»e owners of 
me ma|i>ruts managed Item well, and that, 

am- lapse of stieli property took place, 
,• should he united again, *!iitirely and 
without delay, to the rreiteh crown. All 
j-itts of this sort, so ter as they had not 
been alienated. Itecaioe null and void on 
the death ol"tile giver. 

[luriv:: in France, the name given to 
the etisioiu-iiofises on the horilers.—Dou.v- 
nicks : tiie ollicers who received the cus¬ 
toms. Duringtlic wars of France with Eng- 
laitd i I7!l.‘{—1M 1|, and particularly while 
the continental system was in operation, 
the French douaniers were of much, po¬ 
litical importance. They were divided 
into ltodies of six men each, had a military 
organization, and were well armed. Thus 
tis*;v guarded. in three lines, the Itoitilda- 
ries" of France, against the iutroduetion of 
ill prohibited articles. iuHudiiig not only 
English produce and inanufueum-s, hut 
also those of nearly all other countries. 
Tliev likewise collected the export duties. 
Their number, in 1812, was 80,(KM), and 
die expense to the Freiieh government 
amounted, in 18(11*. to 50,000,000 francs. 
The severity with which the French reve¬ 
nue svstem was executed ; the interrup¬ 
tions it caused to almost all classes, partie- 
ularlv in the conquered pn>v inecs, and the 
arbitrary extortions of the douaniers, cx- 
a-in-rated the people. es|H:eially in the 
newly acquired provinces, lit the insur- 
reetiotts, in 18111, in (levmany and llol- 
hiiil, against the French, the people at- 
•aelceil, in the first instance, the eustom- 
oifieers and custom-houses, tearing down 
Mid burning the latter, in Hamburg and 
■Amsterdam. 

Dot itf.r. Entf.ntf. (/'Vi nrh). Alois it 
■•'oiiLh i ninth are words which have two 
ddlercnt meamujj's: nilrnfr being, prop¬ 
erly. the interpretation given to a word. 
botihh nih nt/rr is otlen used for ti phrase 
which has a covert as well as an obvious 
in* ailing. 

Dot'ni.ixci u eajte is to sail round or 
pass beyond it, so that .the point of land 
shall separate the ship from her former 
situation, or lie between her and any dis¬ 
tant observer. 

Dot.ni.iM; upon, in a naval engage- 
tnent: the act of enclosing any part of a 
hostile fleet between two fires, or of can¬ 
nonading it on both sides. It is usually 
jierforiued by the van or rear of die fleet 


which is superior in nuhiher, taking the ad¬ 
vantage of the wind,.or of its situation and 
circumstances, and tacking or running 
round tin 1 van or mtr of the enemy, who 
are. thereby exposed to great danger. 

Donut.oos : a Spanish coin of the value 
of two pistoles. {See Coin.) 

DonuLAs, (iTivvin ; an early Scottish 
poet of eminenee. lie was the son of 
Archibald, earl of Angus and was born at 
ilreeliiti, in 147-1—5. lie received a 'lib¬ 
eral education, commenced at home, atxl 
completed at the university of Paris.' On 
returning to Scotland, he took orders in 
the church, and was made provost of the 
church of St. (files’s, at Edinburgh, af¬ 
terwards abbot, of Aherhrothiek, and, at 
length, bishop of Duukeld. Political 
commotions, tiller a time, obliged him to 
seek a retreat in England. where he was 
hberalh treated by Henry VIII. lie died 
of the plague, in London, in I522, and was 
interred in the Savoy church, (fuvvin 
Douglas translated the poem of Ovid, I)e 
Hi mtilio .-lnuiris ; also, the .Kneid of Vir~ 
gil, and the supplementary lmok of Ma- 
phiens, in heroic verse. This work, in 
the Scottish dialect of the Knglish lan¬ 
guage, is executed with great spirit; and, 
considering the age of the author, with 
extraordinary elegance of diction, fin- sur¬ 
passing, in that resjM-ct# the .succeeding 
productions of Phaer, Svvyne, and even 
ol'lonl Surrey. It was written about 1512, 
and is said to have been completed in If! 
months. To each hook is prefixed a 
highly poetical prologue. It was first, 
published in 1552 (London, 4to.) : and 
reprinted at Edinburgh (1710, folio). 

Dorm.-vs, John, a learned divine and 
critic, was horn in Scotland in 1721. Af¬ 
ter some education at a grammar-school 
in his native country, he was sent to .the 
university of Oxford in 173»i, and in 17411 
he took the degree of AI. A. Soon after, 
Im was appointed chaplain to the lid regi¬ 
ment of foot-guards. He was ufle.rvvards 
a travelling tutor to lord Pulteney, with 
whom he visited several parts of the con¬ 
tinent, hut quitted him and returned to 
England in 17 IP, when his patron, the 
earl of Hath, presented him with several 
benefices. His first literary production 
was a letter to the earl of Hath, entitled 
Milton vindicated from the Charge id' 
Plagiarism, brought against hint by Mr. 
Lauder (1751, rtvo.). (See Lawler, If’.) 
In 1754, he published a tract, entitled the 
J’riterion, dr a Discourse on Miracles. In 
1702, he was made canon of Windsor, 
which benefice lie exchanged with doctor 
Harrington for a residentiary eommry of 
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St. Paul’s.. His nest preferment was the 
deanery of Windsor. In 1777, lie was 
employed in preparin'' for the press the 
journal of captain Cook’s .second voyage, 
to which he prefixed a well-written intro¬ 
duction, and added notes. He assisted 
lord llardwieke in arranging and pub¬ 
lishing his Miscellaneous Papers, which 
appeared the following year. In 1778, he 
was elected a fellow of the royal and 
aiiti«|uariiin societies; and, in 1781, lie 
edited the account of captain Cook’s third 
voyage. In 17H7, he was raised! to" the 
see of Carlisle, und( in 1792, was made 
bishop of Salisbury. He died May 18, 
1807. 

I)oi:sa, or Van her Does ; horn 15-15, 
at Noordwyk, in Holland ; a statesman, 
philologist, historian mul poet, lie stud¬ 
ied at Delll and Louvain, resided some 
time at Paris, and then lived in domestic 
retirement, devoted to literary pursuits, till 
1572, when he went ambassador to England 
to obtain the support of queen Elizabeth 
for the cause of the Dutch. As chief com¬ 
mander, during the siege of Leyden by the 
Spaniards, lie. conducted with prudence 
and unshaken courage, in the midst of the 
horrors of famine, plague and civil dissen¬ 
sions. He kept, up an intercourse with the 
expected deliverers by means of trained 
pigeons; and to*tlieso faithful messengers 
tie has expressed his gratitude in some of 
his jKieins. The smallholder, William I, 
compensated the city lor its siiilerings, by 
the establishment of the. university, of 
which Dousa was the first curator. His 
extensive connexions with the literary 
men of other countries enabled him to 
procure for the new institution that most 
distinguished instructer, Joseph Setiliger. 
After the assassination of William I, Don- 
sa secretly visited Loudon to seek the pro¬ 
tection of queen Elizabeth, forthe freedom 
of liis country, of which he was always I lie 
iiiithful defender; and during the period 
when the government, of the earl of 
Leicester proved oppressive to ihe Dutch 
nation (see Ihulhij), lie conducted with 
prudence and moderation. Domestic 
misfortunes, particularly the death of 
. ii»s* eldest son, Janus Dousa, a youth of 
great promise, atllich-d die last years of 
bis life, and lie died ltiO-l. The many 
works which lie left show bow true he 
was to bis motto— Dulrc/t antr omnia 
Mum. llis best known work is Malaria- 
tMUaulireqw . luna/<n, extending to ltiOd, 
which had been commenced by bis son 
It was published both in verse and in 
prose. 

Douw, Gerard. (Sec Dow.) 


-DOVER. 

Dove. (See Turtle Dorr, ,nd P'imun.) 

Dover; a post-town of New Hamp¬ 
shire, capital of Strafford county, 12 miles 
N. W. by N. Portsmouth, -10 K. Concord 
50 S. W. Portland, 00 X. Lost on; Ion! 
70° 54' W. ; lot. 43° 13' N.; population 
in 1820, 2871; in 1820, 4100. It is situ! 
uted on the west side of t he Piseatnqua, and 
the Cochectio flows through it. This 
river has several falls, the largest of which, 
upwards of 40 feet perpendicular, are at 
the centre of the town, and a Hind water- 
power equal to any in New England. 
The supply of water is abundant, and the 
river never rises so high as to endanger 
the buildings on it. These fills are 15 
miles from the sea, at the head of tide 
water. , Gondolas come up to the mills, 
and sloops within a quarter of a mile. 
Large iron and cotton niauulactories have 
been erected on these falls, und others two 
miles higher up the river. Dover is one 
of the most considerable and flourishing 
towns in the state. It contains a court¬ 
house, a jail, a hank, a printing-olHee, an 
academy, and three houses of public wor¬ 
ship. The greatest part, of the timber 
exported from the state, is brought, lu 
this town. Considerable shipping is also 
owned here. Dover is the oldest town in 
New Hampshire, having been settled in 
1023, by Edward and William Hilton. 
The part lirst settled is in the south of 
Dover, an elevated and beautiful neck of 
land, called by tin- Indians If 'innirhaluni- 
not , and by the first settlers „■ Xartham. 

DdvKK; a post-town of Delaware, tin- 
seat of the government of tin- slate, in (lie 
county of Kent, on Jones’s creek, 7 miles 
above its entrance into Delaware bay; 
3<) 8. Newcastle; Ion. 75' 3(1' W . : hit. 
35E Iff N. It contains a handsome stale- 
lmuse, a jail, an academy, a bank, \ c. 
The town is well built, chiefly of brick, 
and carries on a considerable trade with 
Philadelphia iti flour. 

Dover : a seaport of Cngland, in the 
county of Kent, situated on a .-mall stream 
which fills into the harbor. It consists 
childly of three long streets, converging t" 
one point. Dover is dcli-nded by a strong 
and spacious castle, ami all the neighbor¬ 
ing heights are fortified. The castle oc¬ 
cupies a lofty eminence, steep and rugged 
towards the town and hurt sir, and presents 
a precipitous cliff, 320 feet higher than 
the sea. Subterraneous works and case¬ 
mates have liecn added, since the alarm 
of French invasion, capable of accommo¬ 
dating 2000 men. Dover is one of the 
<'inqiie ports, and a borough reluming two 
members to parliament, who are elected 
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by a'nout 2000 v. iters. The harbor can 
receive \ ossel'of luO or 500 tons, am] is 
defended bv strong liitcrif's. It. is Ui<; 
principal place ot' ein* irkation to France, 
anil strain-packets ply daily to Oalais anti 
Boulogne. Population. 10,1127; 8 miles 
trnni Deal, 72 17. E. London; Ion. 
I : !!♦' E. : lat. 51 0 -N. 

Dn\ i k, Struts or ; the t Arrow chan¬ 
nel between Diner ami Calais, which sepa- 
rates (Ircat Britain irmnthe French coast.. 
Britain is supposed by many to lm\e 
been once a peninsula, the present stniiis 
occupying the site id' the isthmus, which 
joined it to (iunl. “ The correspomleney 
of strata,says Mr. Pennant, in his A ret. 
Zoology, “on part ot‘ the opposite slimes 
of Britain and Fiance, leaves no room to 
doubt that they were once united. 'Phe 
chalky dill’s of Blancne/., between Calais 
and Boulogne, and those to the westward 
of Dover, exactly tally: the last are vast 
and continued, the limner short, and the 
termination ol’the iimiien-e bed. Between 
Boloirue and Folk-nuic fallout six mile, 
from the latter) is another memorial of 
the junction of the two countiies -a nar¬ 
row submarine hill, called the Itip-nt/i.;, 
about a quarter of a mile broad, and leu 
miles long, extending eastward, toward' 
tilt- (ioodwiu sands. Its materials .are 
boulder-stones. :nlu ill it ions to many strata. 
The depth of water on it, in very low 
spring tides i- only I I (eel. The lisher- 
Ui-ii liom Folkstone ha\e (dieii tollelied 
:i with a 15 lerl oar: -o that it is justly 
tin dread of nui igutnrs. .Many a tall --1 1 iji 
has struck mi it, and stink instantly into 
21 tat hums of wat. r.’’ In July, l/f-2, the. 
IJellei-le. of til guns, struck and lay on it 
during three hours : hot, by .starting her 
beer .and water, not clear nil" Tie — ■ cel¬ 
ebrated 'rails are only 21 mil's wide, in 
the narrowest part; tioiii the pier at Dover 
to that of Calais, 21 miles. It is said 
th.ai their breadth is diminishing, and that 
the 1 aie two miles narrower than tie v 
w.-re in ancicnl limes. \n tin urale oh- 
s. r.er (i.r fitly y cars remark*-that the in¬ 
creased height of waiter, from a decrease 
of hrea.ilh, lais h.-eii apparent, even m 
that space. The depth of lie* channel, at 
.1 medium, ill llie highest spring tides, is 
about 25 fathoms : the bottom is' either, 
coarse sand or rugged sears, which lane, 
tor ages unknown, resisted lie* attrition 
of lie* currents. 

, Dm r.-TAit.ix'i;, in carpentry, is tic ih-t- 
eiling hoards together. In letting one piece 
into another, in the ibrm of Ihe t;ii! of a 
dove. The ilme-taii is the strongest of 
jointings, because the tenon, or piece of 
voj,. iv. 


wood which ,is put into the other, goes 
•widening to the end, so that it cannot he 
drawn out. again, s 

Dow (also written Dome), Uerard; born 
at Leyden, Ibid, son of a glazier. He 
studied under Rembrandt, and was distin¬ 
guished for the excellence of his coloring 
and chiaru sritro. lie surpassed his mas¬ 
ter in diligence, and nothing can he more 
finished than his small pieces. They are 
so delicate that a magnifying glass is ne¬ 
cessary to see distinctly the work in them. 
Dis softf'st figures are full of life, and he 
never neglected, in his representations, 
ihe almost invisible minuter of nature. 
•Ftill, his paintings do not appear artificial 
nor forced. I In is regarded as the inventor 
of the ingenious mode of painting largo 
pictures on a reduced scale, liy covering 
the original with a frame, including a 
Space divided into small i|tiadranguliir 
parts, by means of threads, and then trans¬ 
ferring the parts into an eiptal number of 
similar divisions, drawn on the canvass, 
lie made u~e. of the convex mirror, to 
represent objects on a reduced scale. 
Dovv died in I• >"■’11, leaving a large proper¬ 
ly. IIis works brought high prices, and 
are still among tin* dearest of the Dutch 
school. In ISO! t, a picture, painted hv 
him for tie- royal museum of Holland, 
was sold for ,17,000 guilders ; alul at the. 
auction of Pi ter do .'•'iniili in Amsterdam, 
in Is 10. Dow".- pictures brought from 5 to 
10.000 guilder-. Hi- scholars, .Mutzii, 
Se ha liven and Miori.-, are worthy of their 
master. 

Dmir.i, i.-the portion which a widow 
lias in the lauds of her husband, after his 
deeea-e, by the operation of law, and 
without any special provision, by will or 
marriage settlement. Then* are three 
-pi eii s of dower enumerated in the hooks 
of the 1-011101011 law, which are nmv obso¬ 
lete. A fourth kind of dower, in Eng¬ 
land, includes several sorts. It is iloirrr 
t‘!l i i, as distinguished from dower at 
common law. lu some, particular manois 
and disiiiets in England, the widow is 
i lulowed, not according to rninmou right, 
but according to the practice or custom 
in that particular district or manor; as of 
halt her husband's lands, bv the eiislom 
of i'nrtl-/;in/f, or of the whole of them, for 
her lit,-. .. here she is i-uliilcd to her Jhv 
tinuh. 

But the general kind of dower, or that 
by the common law, is the third part, for 
of the lands or tenements whereof 
the husband was seized, in lee simple or 
fee tail, during the time of the marriage. 
If the parties have been ibvoiced from 
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(he bond* of marriage, the woman is not 
entitled to dower. But if the divorce he 
from bed and board oftly, her dower is not 
barred. The common law of England 
and the U. States respects the laws of 
other countries, so that a marriage, valid 
where if is contracted, is considered as 
valid by the common law, and entitles 
the wife to dower, iri the countries just 
named. The wife of an idiot is not en¬ 
titled to dower, because the marriage was 
not valid, from the want of the power of 
consent in the husband. By the lindient 
English law, the wife of a traitor was not 
entitled to (lower. Some say the rcosqn 
was,that the wife was presumed to be privy , 
to the treason; others say, that it was in¬ 
tended to secure the loyalty of the subject, 
by an appeal to his affection for his wife and 
children. The statute of 1 Edward VI, c. 
12, abated the rigor of the law, and allowed 
the widow of a traitor (lower; a subsequent 
statute, however, passed five or six years 
afterwards, restored the old law in respect 
to most kinds of treason. According to 
an opinion, supported by very respectable 
authorities, the death of the husband is 
not necessary, in all cases, to entitle the 
wifi; to dower; as, if he is outlawed, ban¬ 
ished, or transported for life, she is, ac¬ 
cording to Ibis opinion, entitled to dower. 
So, in New York, the wile is endowed, if 
the husband is condemned to imprison¬ 
ment Ibr life. - In one, of HI r. Hargrave’s 
notes to Coke’s Littleton, it is said that an 
act of parliament of H Henry V, provides, 
that where an Englishman marries a 
foreigner, “by license of the king,” she 
shall he endowed; and statutes of many 
of the H. States contain a similar pro¬ 
vision, allowing to alien widows, who 
bate resided in the l r . States, the same 
rights of dower its if they had been bom 
in the country. A seizin (q..v.) in law, 
no less than a seizin with actual posses¬ 
sion, entitles the widow to dower. But 
if the husband is only seized lor an in¬ 
stant, and the same transaction which 
gives him the fee passes it to another, the 
wills does not thereby gain the right of 
dower. This right of the with is an in- 
sepamble incident to an estate in fee or in 
tail, so that, if such ail estate be conveyed 
upon condition that it shall not lie subject 
to this right, the condition will be void. 
A woman is not, by the common law, 
entitled to dower in lands held in trust 
fop her husband ; and. as a large part of 
the lands of England are so held, joint 
urcH were introduced instead, and, as it 
is usually expressed, in liar of dower. 
The statutes of some of the I!. .States, as 


■ Pennsylvania, Virginia, Missis-ippi, pro¬ 
vide for the wife’s dower in trust estates. 
In England, the wife is bnrnd of her 
(lower by a jorattire, although she may 
be married under the age of 21, and so 
within the age requisite to make a valid 
contract to most other purposes. Big, 
after her marriage, her acts are void, as 
she is tlicn •■supposed to be under the 
authority, and subject to the coercion of 
her husband, and, accordingly, cannot rc- 
lcase her right of dower, except by a fine 
or common recovery, which are acts 
done iri court. (See ~t\ne.) But, in tin* 
U. States, although the general rule as 
tb the wife’s inability to contract is the 
same ns in England, yet. one exception iss 
made, in respect to the right of dower, in 
all those states which borrow this right 
from the common law of England; for 
the wife may, in all those states, release 
her right of (lower, by joining her husband 
in the conveyance, or by endorsing upon 
the deed, or subjoining to it, an agreement 
to that eflect; oy, in a number of the 
states, by making a distinct agreement to 
this etleet. But, to salisfy the rule that 
the wife cannot lund herself by any enn- 
trart. mode by her during her coverture, 
and as a substitute for the English line 
and common recovery, as iiir as the right 
of dower is concerned, the laws of many 
of the states, aw Rhode Island, New York, 
I’eiuisj Irania, Virginia. Ohio. IHiiiok 
Georgia, Alabama, Missouri. Mississippi. 
Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, and New 
Jersey, require that the wile shall he e\ 
amiiH'd by a magistrate, separately from 
her husband, to ascertain whether she 
signs the deed freely, and without com¬ 
pulsion ; and, on her acknowledging that 
it is a free act on her part, the magistrate 
certifies accordingly, and her right of 
dower is released. The rule of the IClig- 
lisli law, as to a inarm'd woman’s inca¬ 
pacity to bind herselfi would lie exceed¬ 
ingly troublesome in the l!. Stales it 
applied to her right of dower, by einliai- 
rassing the conveyance of lands; and so 
the statutes of' usages avoid the incon¬ 
venience. by this Jbrmality of a private 
examination, which, if the rule be literally 
well founded, is ii very unsatisfactory 
compliance with it, or excuse tor deviating 
from it; for if the wife he, in fact, under 
the coercion supposed by the rule, sic 
would hardly be liberated from it bv 
merely going into an adjoining room, or 
into open court; so that, if the theory «f 
the law were true, she would he com¬ 
pelled to make a false declaration, as well 
as to lose her dower. But the theory 
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of the common law i- by no means true: 
that of the civil law i- much more just, 
namely, that the; wife is capable of voli¬ 
tion, and of making contracts, as far as 
her own right* are concerned ; and so 
is the rule as to the conveyance of real 
estate in some o! the U. States; lor in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massachu¬ 
setts, although, in general, #ie law sup¬ 
poses a married woman to have no dis¬ 
cretion or liberty as to contracting about 
other things, yet it allows her to release 
her dower in her husband's lands, and to 
convey those which she holds in her own 
right, by merely joining in the deed with 
the husband, and without any private ex¬ 
amination as to her lieing under compul¬ 
sion. In oilier states, the difficulty is 
avoided bv altering the law of dower, and 
giving it only in the lands of whieli the 
husband ‘‘dies seized.” This is the law 
of Vermont, Connecticut, X. Carolina, 
S. Carolina and Tennessee. The civil 
law being the common law of Louisiana, 
the w ife is there a y.irlm r of the husband, 
and, accordingly, in.-- ad of lieing entitled 
to (lower, she i>, on tin* dissolution of the 
copartnership, by hi-- decease, entitled to 
her share oi‘ the joint stuck. The laws 
of the other L. States, generally, agree 
with the F.ngli-li in giving the will-, for 
dower, a life r-tate in one third pail of 
the lands and tenements of which the 
husband was seized, in fee simple or f e 
tail, during the coverture, or, in some of 
the. states, as lie lore mentioned, at the 
time of his decease. In some states, as 
Alabama .and Tennessee, the widow has 
tin' right to occupy the principal man¬ 
sion-house of la r husband during her 
life, unless, in the opinion of the court, 
this would he too great a share; and 
much discretion appears to he given to 
the court in judging whether this is an ex¬ 
cessive proportion of tin' husband's ( -late. 
As to the particular modes of proceeding 
m assigning or setting oil’ the willow's 
dower, in Kuidand and the different I . 
States, it would too much extend this ar¬ 
ticle to go into the detail ol them. 15c- 
siiles dower, the widow is generally eti- 
titleil to a greater or smaller portion of 
her husband's personal property, not, as 
in ease of the dower, merely to receive 
the income of it tor her ]ile, lint she has it 
absolutelv. The laws of some of the I . 
States provide, that lands sold by the 
sheriff, to pay the debts of the husband, 
shall Ik* discharged of the wile’s dower; 
in others, it is set otf to the creditor, or 
sold under a judgment obtained by him, 

subject to this right, und is, accordingly. 


set off at a lower appraisement, or sold 
at a lower price. 

Downinu Street, Westminster, Lon¬ 
don ; a street from whidh many important 
state najiers are dated, because' here are 
the offices of the ministers of the foreign 
and home departments. .Business with 
foreign ministers is generally transacted 
in Downing street. The two offices are 
not lar from Westminster abbey and St. 
Stephen’s, where parliament assembles. 

Downs ; banks or elevations of sand, 
whMi Mho sea gathers dml forms along 
its shores, and which serve it as a barrier. 
The term is also applied to large tracts 
, of naked, poor land, on which sheep 
usually graze. 

Dovv.vs ; a celebrated road .for shifts, 
extending six miles along the east coast 
of Kent, in England, between North and 
South Foreland, where both the outward 
and homeward hound ships frequently 
make some stay, and squadrons of ineu- 
ot'-war rendezvous iti time of war. It 
affords excellent anchorage, and is de¬ 
fended by thy castles of Deal, Dover and. 
Sandwich, as well ns liy (I'ondwill sands. 

iJnxni.ot.v (from r.g.i. praise, glory, and 
the word). This name is given to 
hymns jn praise of the Almighty, distill - 
gui-lied by the title of gruihr iiml /<\wr. 
jJaedi tlie doxologies have,a place in the 
• Winr.-h of Fngland, tin* former being re¬ 
peated alter every psalm, and the latter 
usetl in the communion service. Do.xol- 
ogy the .greater, or tin* angelic lit inn, was 
of great note in the ancient church. It' 
began with the words which the angels 
sung at our Savior’s birth, “Glory In; to 
Loti mi high,” •vVe. It was chiefly used 
in tlie communion service, and ill privato 
devotions. Dovology the |es-.er was an¬ 
ciently only n single sentence, without 
n • pmi-e, in tlie-e words—“ (dory he to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy LI him, world without end : amen.” 
Part of'the latter clause, “its it. was ill the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be,” was 
insetted some tune atbT tin* first compo¬ 
sition. Some read ibis ancient by inn, 
••(dory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
with tiie Holy (Jliost”; others, “ Glory be 
to the Father, in or by the Son, and by 
tlie Holy Ghost.” This diflerenee of e.\- 
pre~sinri occasioned no disputes in the 
eliureh, till tlie followers of Aril is began 
to make use of the latter as a distinguishing 
rliaraeteristie of their party, when it was 
■entirely laid aside by the Latholies, and 
tlie use of it was sufficient to bring any 
one under suspicion of heterodoxy. The 
doxolugy was used at tlie close of’ every 
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solemn office. Tlie Western eliureh re¬ 
peated it at the erid of every psalm. 
Many of the prayers vyere also concluded 
with it, particularly the solemn thanksgiv¬ 
ing or consecration prayer, at the cc lelna¬ 
tion of the eiieharist. It was also the or¬ 
dinary conclusion of the sermons. 

itoYKN, Gabriel Frsnnjois, Imm at Paris, 
in 17211, a pttpil of the painter Vanloo. 
At the uge of 20, he gained the tirst prize 
for {minting. He went to Rome, in 17-18, 
when: the Works of. those painters, who 
were distinguished’ lor boldness ott design • 
and strength of expression, its Annibal 
Carmcci, Pietro di Cortona, Gitilio Roma¬ 
no, Polidore, and Michael Angelo, were . 
the particular objects of his study and en¬ 
thusiastic emulation. ’ After his return to 
Paris, he remained a long time without 
employment, occupied solely with his art. 
lie sjient two years in the execution of 
his Virginia, which procured him admis¬ 
sion into the academy of painting, in 
1758. ’ Tin; picture f,u Pesfe dm Jlrdcnts, 
for the church of St. Koch, increased his 
reputation. To give his works more truth, 
he visited the hospitals, and studied the 
expression and appearances of the sick 
and dying. He executed several works 
liir t|iC court. In the beginning of the 
revolution, Catharine II invited him to 
Russia, gave Him it pension of 12(H) rubles^ 
with a residence in one of the palncrfj|r 
and appointed him professor in the acad¬ 
emy of {minting at Petersburg. A tier 
the. death of tin: empress, Paul II con¬ 
tinued to treat him with equal liivor. lie 
{tainted much for the inqtcrml palaces, 
am) died at Petersburg, June 5, 180(1. 

Drachm (rgi^/"/), «the .unit of weight 
anti of money among the ancient Greeks, 
hotli us fi weight and it coin, contained six 
oholi ( ), and wits itself tile 100th part 

of a inina (/n«), and the (lOOOtli {tart of a 
talent (w')umi). 1. According to the cal- 

eiilations of Wurin (I)c Pond. JS'ummornm- 
<jue ml., Stultgurd, 1821), the weight of 
the Attic drachm is <17.383 grains Knglisb 
'I’roy weight, and the Altih talent 70 lbs. 
04 oz. Tlie ealeulatioit of M. Lelroiine 
dilfcrs slightly from this. 'I’here were 
several other kinds of drachm and talent 
ill use : those of vllgiita were the heaviest, 
the yKgilietie talent being equal to 10,000 
Attic drachms; the laihuie talent was 
nearlv the same astlie Attic; the Rhodian 
and O'.gyptiaii talents were each about 
one third of (he Attic. Whenever no 
particular kind is designated, the Attic 
talent is meant. 2. The principal Gre¬ 
cian coin Wits the drachm : it was of sil¬ 
ver: it Was divided, like the weight, into 


six oholi (silver). The tetradrachm -'of 
four drachms) was called the st.drr. Tl, 
coins differed much in value in diller-nit 
countries in Greece, and in diili-rent ages 
in the same country. The Attic drachm 
and staler occur most frequently. Those 
coined previous to the time of IV-riel.-s 
were Worth about 17.05 cents, the talents 
(silver), of miurso, $1023; the value of 
the later drachms (during the two centu¬ 
ries before and after the Christian em , 
was 15.20 cents; of the. talents $012.5!'. 
The stater, in the former period, was 
worth 08.2 cents; in the latter. 00.8een: 
Resides these silver eoilis, there were 
the stater of gold, equal iri value to 20 
drachms, and the talent of gold, which 
wits u,sed sometimes to designate a quan¬ 
tity of gold equal in value, sometimes 
quantity of gold equal in tnifr/d, to tin: 
silver talent. It. sometimes, also, di'.-ig. 
nates a gold coin, weighing six drarlm,-. 
In the time of Solon, a sheep could he 
bought for one drachm, ail o.x for live. 
In the time of Demosthenes, a fat o\ ro-t 
80 drachms, a lamb, 10. 

Draco ; an archon and legislator of 
Athens, about (>00 R. ('., celebrated tor 
the extraordinary severitv <>1’ hi- law.- 
The slightest oll'cncc, such as stealing 
fruit, tind even idleness, he punished uj'ii 
death, no less than sacrilege, murdei <>t 
treason, lienee his laws wen- said to I" 
written in blood. Nothing was more u.Tii- 
ml than that this rigor should render tlieia 
odious, tind prevent their execution. c-;« 
cially as the jieopli- heeame more civilize 1 
and refmeil. r-olon was tbcivlbrc ciin. 
missioned to eoiupose a new code. ;8>— 
•’Illicit.) Tradition relates that Diaeo, o.’r 
Iqs appearance in the theatre at .llciic 
where he is said to have carried hi- law-, 
was sulliieated amid.-t the applauses o! 
the people, who, according to their ett.-mm. 
threw Jhcir garments and imps upon bin. 
lie was buried under tlie theatre. 

Draccxi rt.i, in medicine; Mini!. lot : 
worms, which breed in tlie museiil.ir pan- 
of the arms and leg.-, cal It il Guile ■ i - 
wonns, eominon among the nativi * 
Guinea, 'l’he worm is while, imind and 
imilorm, ivsemhlitiir while, round tape 
It is lodged helvveeo the inter-tiro and 
metlihrailes of the muscles, where !i in 
sumates itself, sometimes' exceedin'.. t:v 
ells in length. It oeeasions no great p.vn 
in the heginniiig; but, at .-in h tunes as s’ 
is ready to go out, the part adjoining to tie’ 
extremity of the worm, where it aMenijr- 
its exit, begins to swell, throb, and l.rciitne 
iiillained : this gem rallv liappens aKint 
the ankle, leg. or thigh, and tan iy high’-'!- 
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Tin- countries when this distemper is ob¬ 
served are hot and sultry, subject to great 
droughts, and tin* inhabitants make use of 
stagnating ami corrupted water, in which 
it is very probable that the ova of these an- 
imalctilie may be contained; for the white 
people who drink this water an- liable to 
the disease tts well as the Negroes. 

Du ac ; a machine consisting of a sharp, 
square frame of iron, encircled jvith a 
net, and commonly used to rake the mud 
oil' from the platform or bottom of the 
docks, or to clean rivers. 

Drawing tiik Anchor; the act of 
trailing it along tin- bottom, after it is 
loosened from the ground, by the ertbrf 
of the wind or current. 

Dragomvn: an interpreter, employed 
in the Mast, and especially at the Turkish 
court. The dragoman of the Porte, who 
is io the service of the court, and through 
whom the sultan receives the communi¬ 
cations of tin- < 'hi istian ambassadors, was 
formerly a Christian, by birth a Creek, 
and otb-n attained the rank of a prince 
i hiutjmtlar ) of Moldavia or Wallaehia. 

Drvoon ; I. One of the northern con¬ 
stellations. Falile says tlmt .limo trans¬ 
lated to the heavens the dragon wliieh 
kept tin- golden apples in the chandler of 
the llesperides, and was slain by Hercules, 
ti. The dragon of fable. The fabulous 
stories of this monster reach back almost 
as hir as history. His form is drscrihed 
as mo -1 terrible, and Ids resilience lias 
been assigned to almost all countries, 
particularly that part of India and \frictt 
that was formerly unknown. His length 
is represented from ‘JO to 70 ells. Of 
the latter sort was the dragon which 
lived in India, according to .'Elian. in tin- 
time of Alexander tin* Croat, and was 
vein-rated as a god. 'Pin- dragon is de¬ 
scribed as having no feet, but as crawling 
like a serpent, bis body covered with 
.scales, and bis neck, according to -oun- 
accounts, adorned with a mane. Those 
relations are almost all contradictory, and 
agree only in thi---that the dragon had 
very acute senses, especially a piercing 
vision. His strength was mi great that In- 
could easily strangle an elephant. His 
fix id consisted of the blood and flesh ot 
all sorts of animals, and of various fruit-. 
Notwithstanding bis ferocity, however, the 
dragon might lie confined and tamed, 
which the. old authors represent as having 
happened in various eases. The animal 
w'hieli gave occasion to these fables is* 
probably no other than the great boa 
constrictor. (See Hun.) The tabled drag¬ 
on of the middle ages had four lion’s 


feet, along, thick,.serpent’s tail, and an 
immense throat, from . which streamed 
Humes of lire. >This dragon ^ played a 
distinguished part in tho ages of chivalry : 
lie is one of those monsters whom it was 
the business of the hemes of romance to 
destroy. The idea of the diwgon of the 
middle ages probably grew out of indis¬ 
tinct and exaggerated accounts of the. 
crocodile of the Nile, which were brought 
to Europe by means of the crusades, 
and from similar descriptions of the largr 
est kind serpents. Even at the present 
day, the existence of dragons is fully be¬ 
lieved in by tin- inhabitants of certain 
countries. 3. The researches of modem 
naturalists have, served to explode this 
and many other fictions connected with 
tin- history of auinuds; and, at the present 
day, the curious inquirer, who seeks for' 
the celebrated dragon, will lie disup[K>illt- 
eil in discovering that the animal to which 
tin- name properly belongs, is not an un¬ 
tamable and ferocious monster, but an 
inolfi-nsive liznnl, a lew inches long, for¬ 
midable to nothing but tin- small insects 
on which it feeds. 'I’ln-love of gain ollen 
makes the natives of warm climates guilty 
of the most ingenious frauds on the credu¬ 
lity of strangers, lor whom they prepare, 
with great art, tieliiiotis animals, which 
tire piireliaseil by die ignorant, as genuine 
dragons, mermaids, \-e. In this way, 
ill-informed travellers are led occasionally 
to revive the lithlc of' the existence of the 
dragon. Two species of dragon-lizard 
are described by naturalists, but it is most 
probable that the .-eeond is merely a 
variety ofthe first (li. rnhms), which is 
stud to inhabit Asia, Africa, and South 
\meriea. l.ength, seldom exceeding l‘d 
niches: body laei-rlilbnn ; sides furnished 
with peculiar productions of the skin, 
'Upporli-d hv internal cartilaginous rays, 
which, when expanded, enable it to KUp- 
poit itself in the air for a li-vv seconds, in 
springing from branch to branch, among 
tin- loliy trees in wliieh it resides; body 
and wings covered by small scales; back 
slightly carinate; throat with die skin 
produced into a pouch-shaped expansion, 
which i- inflated with air, at the pleasure 
ul the animal. The food consists almost 
exclusively of insects. Color varied with 
h)n<-k'-j., brown and whitish. The pro¬ 
portions of the animal are delicate, and it is 
very active. Dried specimens, preserved 
in tin- cabinets of the curious, do ;a>r give 
a good idea of the annual, as the process 
of drying destroys the proportion-; and it 
is also to lie regretted that few engraved 
figures are commendable lor their fidelity. 
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Dragon's Rt.nnit; :i resinous juice. ob¬ 
tained by incision from several difleront 
plants, found beiwren».tlje icopies;—t’min 
thotnmK of the /;/< rorur/tus time o, :t live of 
the Ilatoi'iil 011 Irrliif"minoser, growing in the 
East Indies, vvhieli yields ()ri< nful dragon's 
blood : from die pln-oeorpiis miiilnlinns, 
inhabiting tropical America, which allbrds 
it in less quantity und more impure ; from 
the ail a mux tliiinj, a palm of the East 
Indies, from which it is obtained, accord¬ 
ing to Kiitnplcr, by boiling the fruit ; from 
a < ialbvrgia in Gniana, and n rr%lon in 
South America ; from the ilntrema ilnteu , 
the native country of which is not known 
with certainty, but is supposed to be Afri¬ 
ca. A single tree of this last species, 
which was introduced into the Canaries 
at the time of tin- conquest, acquired 
enormous dimensions, and has hern vis¬ 
ited and celebrated h\ i ht\ traveller, but 
was destroyed by a storm, in I 4 ‘M. Drag- 
on’s blood is obtained, in enmmeree, in 
three principal limns—in rhat of oval 
masses, of the si/e of n pigeon’s egg, en¬ 
veloped with leaves of the pamlaiui.-; in 
cylinders, covered with palm leaves ; and 
in irregular masses, marked with impres¬ 
sions of leaves : that in ovai masses i-tlie 
most esteemed. It is open \er\ mneli 
adulterated, and other substances are sub¬ 
stituted; particularly mini Arabic :md mmi 
Senegal, colored witli logwood, \ e. Sev - 
oral of these substances may he detected 
by their dissoh ing in water, while drag¬ 
on’s blood is nearly in-olnhle ; others re 
quire to be submitted to some chemical 
rests. Madagascar furnishes this resin of 
a good quality, lint so much mixed with 
foreign substances, that it is little used. 
Dragon’s blood is opaque, of a deep red¬ 
dish-brown color, brittle, and has a smooth 
and shining eonehoidal fracture; when in 
thill lamina', it is sometimes transparent ; 
wlii'ii burnt, i; gives out an odor somewhat 
analogous to la n/oin ; its taste is a little 
astringent; it is soluble in alcohol, and the 
solution will permanc'litly slain heated 
marble, ti>r which purpose il is olh-n used, 
as well as for staining leather and wood. 
It is also soluble in oil, and enters into 
tlie composition of a very brilliant var¬ 
nish, w liieli is much esteemed by artists. 
Its qualilv ma> lie proved by making 
marks on paper : tic best leaves a fine red 
trace, and rnniqinnds a pretty high price. 
It was formerly in high repute as a med¬ 
icine, but at the present time is very little 
used. An astringent resin, obtained from 
the rue alp pi us rtvini/i nt of New Holland, 
hears the nans' of ifrtiguii's Woo./ in the 
English settlements in that country. 


l>R.\iif»N-?HKi.r., in natural history: a 
name given to a species of coiu'amera- 
led patella or limpet. It has a top ver; 
much bent, and is of tin ash-color on the 
outside, hut of nil elegant and bright llesl,- 
eolor within. It lias been found sticking 
to die I nick of a tortoise, as the common 
lilu|H:ts do titlin' sides' of rocks, and son..- 
have been tfriixed to large shells of t! .■ 
/tin mi tmirhm. 

Di’.V.uon ; a kind ot’ light-horsenia..-, 
of I'Yeneh origin, trained to tight i iilcr e. 
or out of the line, in a both, or sii.-giv. 
eliii'lly on horseback, blit, if lteees.-an, on 
loot also. The dragoon-, were mounted 
• armed and exercised as these ohjt et., 
require. They probably took the na'ie 
of dragoons from the Komau linti n:i,ieii. 
whose lances were adorned with ligt.r>- 
of dragons. Experience proving that tic, 
did not answer the end designed, the-, 
were hardly evi r used in infantry sen ice. 
and now liirm a useful kind of eavalr’, 
niounled on horses loo liravv tor the 
hussars, and too lighl for the cuirassier-. 

■ Dniytioiiihli .s', diagooti-eonv ersions: i. e. 
conversions whiehare eouipelled by liu'e. 
of arms ; forced corn ersions, Louis XIV. 
for instance, si nl dragoons tin - this pur¬ 
pose to the Ceiennes, in tll.'-I, to I'ha.-ti.-. 
the llugtli'iiols. 

IlnvKK, sir Erailei-*, a distinguished 
English navigator, was horn at Tavisto. k, 
in Devonsltire, In Id, and served as ■ 
sailor in a roasting-vessel, which .-om. - 
times made vnvages to Eranec and Ire¬ 
land. lie gained the tiivnr of Jiis mtislet, 
who, on his death, leli his 1 vessel to him. 
Sir John Hawkins, one of his n lation-. 
then took him under his care, and, at tic 
age of IS, he served .as purser of a sie;> 
which trailed to liiseav. \t ■*(>, he made 
a voyage to the coast of Guinea; at 
received the eommand of a ship, and ill- 
tingnished himself by bis valor ill the 
unfortunate expedition of sir John Haw¬ 
kins against llir Spaniards, in the harbe; 
of Vein Cruz. In this alliiir, however, in' 
lost all which lie possessed. Ilereupoa 
he eoiieeivi'd an inveterate hatred again.-: 
the Spaniards, and projected new expe¬ 
ditions against them. He had no sotnn r 
made his plans known in England, limn 
a multitude of adventurers joined him. 
lie now made two cruises to the West 
Indies, hut avoided an engagement with 
the Spaniards. The result of diese vet- 
ages, however, was so successful, that h" 
received the eotnluaud of two vessel.-. 

1.•>?'>, for the piirpqse of attacking tic 
eiimmcrrlal ports of Spanish America 
• )tte of tlnin was eouniiaudi.'d by his 
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brother. He captured ihe of Nmu- 

l,iv de Dio.- mi,! Vera Cruz, lying on the 
eastern ,_-o.i'i| <•(' the isthmus of Darien, 
and took ;i rich hoot}. Alter his return, 
lie o!|iiif>]>ed three frigates at liis own ex¬ 
pense, with which It' 1 served as a volun¬ 
teer. in .in expedition to Ireland, under 
the eouiuiatid of the ear! of Kssev, father 

,,f ... r.ii/.aheth’s liivorii*. On the 

,|,.;ith of lie- protector. lit' returned to 
] airland. Sir < 'hri.-lopher Hatton, viee- 
eiiuiiihi'i lain and priv} -eouasellorofipieen 
I'di/abeth, introduced him to this prineess. 
Drake dis. dosed to her Ids plan, winch 
wa- to pt," through the straits of Mngel- 
lan to the South seas, and tiiere to attack 
the Spaniard-. The ipieeii furnished him 
with liie.'US |ii|- equipping .a fleet of 1i\e 
skips I'or liiis purpo-e. Drake sailed from 
Pix mouth No',. Id, loir, mid arrived at 
tie- snail- of Magellan Aug. ‘i<*, la/,'*. 

No\ . <1, lie -iter,-edf d ill leal ing the straits, 
hut ii.ovrtakeii hi a .'lorni the day 
a tier, wliieh ,'‘impelled Inin to steel' to 
dir south. Ketumiug to the extremity 
of the s'raits, he ealli d the hay in which 
lie atu holed The Parting of I'Vieiids, on 
iiei'oiint of the si paiation nf one of his 
ships. .New -torut- again droie him to 
the -oiitli. He now liiund himself he- 
tween the islands wliieh geographers, in 
later charts, hair laid dow n as ‘1(10 leagues 
west of Annaie.i. Hut I’leurieu has proi 
eil that tlirv h Io'il' lo tho.se mil lien ue. isl¬ 
ands, :,s \i*i hut little known, xxliieh com¬ 
pose the -oulh-W' -leni part of the \rehi- 
prlagn of tie’ Terra ilel he lias 

shown, liiv 1 'ivi-e, that l)r ike then saw 
rape 11mn. and lias, tii"re|iire, the honor 
of the discovery. November oil, Drake 
eanie ill sight id the i-l'ilid o) Aloehli, 
south of Chile, wie'i'e he had appointed a 
t'aiile/ious for his fleet. As none nf his 
less. Is arrived, lie eontiiiiied hi-' course 
to tin north, along the coast of Chile and 
Peru, m search of .■Spanish ships, .and 
suitable places fur making incursions into 
the country. Wlrui 1 1 is crew was siilli- 
eietitlv Clinched W it 11 hoots, lie followed 
Ihe roast of North America, tods' north 
latitude, hoping to find a passage into the 
Atlantic. Deceived in Ills e\|iee!atioiis', 
and compelled In the cold to return to 
dV, he named the place where lie re¬ 
paired his vessels New Albion, and took 
possi'ssiuM of it in the name of ipieon 
lali'/alieth. Sept, lilt, lo?!’, lie directed 
Ins course to the Moluccas, and anchored 
atTernatc, Nov. I. I le narrow )y escaped 
being Inst near the Celebes. Nov. .'1, I.V<0, 
lie arrived at Phiimuth; April 1, loci, 
Klizabetii herself went on board Drake’s 


vessel, then at anchor at Dcjitfitnl, dined 
with him. knighted him, and approved of 
what lie had done. . Jn 15r<5, Drake dis, 
Turhed the Spaniards anew' in the (Tape 
Yen) islands, and in the West Indies. 1 In 
1.V7, he eommauded ii Ih'et of HO sail, 
wliieh burned a part of the celebrated 
armada in the harbor of Cadiz, and. in 
1 oSS, eommauded, as x iee-admiial, illideV 
lord Howard, high-admiral ol" l iiigiaiul.in 
• he eonllict with the Spanish armada. A 
rich galleon surrendered to him .at the 
in .timd of his name, and In* distin¬ 
gue bed himself in the pursuit of Ihe cti- 
emi. In 1 r»S!*, he commanded the licet 
inl'-tiili'd lo restore don Antonio to the 
tiirone of Portugal. Hill this enterprise 
tailed on account of a misunderstanding 
between Drake and the general of the 
land forces. The war with Spain still 
continued. Drake and I law kins proposed 
to Kli/ahetIAa new expedition against the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, wliieh 
should surpass all that had preceded it. 
They were willing to hear a part of ihe 
expense, and the ijueeri furnished ships.' 
The expedition, however, was unfortu¬ 
nate. \ox. Pi, I,"»!*.■*, the ilax of sir John 
Ilawkiiis’sdeath. Drake's vcs-el, in sailing 
liom the port of Porto Kirn, was struck 
by a eanneu-liall, xvliieh earned awax the 
chair in which Lie sat. without doing Inin 
Mill injury. The next dav.the Spanish 
Xes'-el.- were attacked brl'ni'r Polio liini 
with great violence, hut vxithoill success. 
He then .sailed to the continent, and set 
lire to Kill de la llaelia and Nomhre de 
Dio-; lull. Iiaxiug undertake', an expedi¬ 
tion against Panama, some dax s alier, 
wIni'li enlirelx link'd, the disappointment 
threw him into a >ln\\ lever, which ter¬ 
minated lit- life, Dee. .‘Ill, lolMi, < ). S. (Jail. 
!>, Jolt?). Among the honorable Uses of 
his wealth must he mentioned his pro¬ 
viding Pl> mouth w ith water, which he 

In on glit from the distance of '•() miles, 
l o him Kurope is iudeliti'd for the intro¬ 
duction of the potato. (See Thr fnniou.* 
I 'li/Hiri o f Sir Fatnrix Drukr into tin- Siu.'Jh 
Shi, mill In in i ijmiil I hr whole (linin' of flu 
I'lurtli, l.oinIon It#0(1, t'imu., edited Ivy 
1'raneis Pretty, who served under Drake!) 

DItxvt\ (the (ireek ini/m, from I 

act i; a class of writings in which the 
author does not appear as such, eitliet 
reasoning or relating, hut persons are 
represented as acting and speaking, and 
til'- course of the story and the feelings 
of thti parties are to lie gathered from 
what they say. In epic poelrx, ll-e per¬ 
sons uf the poem are also olieti iitrodnred 
speaking, hut deseription is the prevailing 
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characteristic oftlie epopee, whilst, in the 
drama, every thing is represented us actu¬ 
ally happening. ''l\. drama, therefore, 
represents wtioii and its motives directly, 
not in the way of description. Taking 
the word in it’s most general sense, we 
also call tin epic poem or u novel dra- 
nudir, when a quick succession of inter¬ 
esting events is rupidly developed; when, 
in a word, action prevails over descrip¬ 
tion or reasoning. The French, however, 
designate by drama, only something inter¬ 
mediate. Itetween tragedy and V.onVdy. 
The origin of the drama must he sought 
loritithut powerful agent in human nature 
—the love of imitation. The rude war-, 
dance of a savage tribe is a beginning 
of the drama, because. it represents an ar- 
tion lor the entertainment of the spectators 
or performers, and the dance is tburul 
among ail early, religions rites. (See 
Danrr.) So drama tie perfoilna tires, that 
is to say, imitative representations of im- 
|K>rlimt events, in religious history, are 
found among the rile,- or religious ser¬ 
vices of all nations in their early period. 
With many they are always preserved; as 
the (hit holies, both Greek and Roman, to 
this day', at the celebration oftheir various 
festivals, bring forward exhibitions, which 
represent, with more or less aceuraey, the 
chief particulars of that event which is to 
lie commemorated. These religious per¬ 
formances are connected with or give risi 
to the symbolical performances in the 
different rites. Thus the Catholic priest, 
by moving from one end of the altar to 
the other, while reading mass, indicates 
the flight of Joseph and ,Mar\ to I'.gv pt. 
The elements of the dramatic art, as has 
already been said, arc found among all na¬ 
tions; and every people, which has made 
progress in civilization, has, at the same 
time, devcloptiil this art. The Chinese 
and the. Indians have their dramatic per- 
tbriimnees; hilt the Furnpruiis arc indebt¬ 
ed for the drama, as tor so many other 
productions of civilization, to the Greeks. 
From them it passed to the Homans, 
whose acquisitions in civilization were ill 
part preserved, and in part revived by the 
Italians, though the latter never cultivated 
this species of poetry, at least the tragic 
branch of it, so much as (he epic and 
lyric. ' The giiled Machinvclli, inspired 
by the productions of the ancients, may 
be suid to have commenced a new era 
of tin' drama, though the ait laid been in 
some measure cultivated by the Italians' 
before his time. Rut the dramatic genius 
who has surpassed all ancient and modern 
writers, in universality of conception and 


knowledge of human nature, appeared 
among the English. The drama liegan 
with action; thut is to say, w ith panto¬ 
mimic dances. No art, useful or on,a. 
mental, is, in its origin, dearly define) 
'flic dramatic art, in its origin among t|„. 
Greeks, wits by no means so distiuctlv 
separated from epic and lyric poetry 
we find it At si later period. The (ire.-L 
comedy commenced about .'5H0 R. f\,wirh 
Susarion, the contemporary of Thcspi- 
w lio travelled from place to place, holding 
up to ridicule, on a small movable stage, 
the liillies ami vices of his age. The o|,} 
comedy of the (.Jreeks consisted of dm 
matie-epie songs eonneeted with dancing, 
hy’vvhich travelling actors entertained 1 1,.■ 
people; lienee the name romrdy 

signifying, originally, i>i///rg7-x/nig. Tii.. 
contents of these songs were mirthful, 
ludicrous, nib'll indecent. Ry degree-, 
tragedy lN-eame a distinct lira lie h of tn.- 
:irt, and its graver scenes served as an en¬ 
tertainment for die inhabitants of the eilie-. 
whilst the comedy retained its gay charac¬ 
ter, and chiefly served to amuse the coun¬ 
try people of Attica. Regular companies 
of comedians were, at length established 
tit Athens, where they were only tolerate.) 
by the government. A chief, a <lan< ii,_ 
and singing chorus, together with srvi ra! 
actors, appeared on a convenient stage. 
Epicliariuus, about -1K> R. ('., introduce.! 
unity of action, and modeled his ennie- 
dies after the tragedies. His comedies 
were popular in Greece, and among hi- 
tiillovvei-saro distinguished I'liormcs, Mag- 
ties, Crates, Crafmus, i'aipnlis, I'lierecm- 
les and Aristophanes. With all ihc-e, 
peisonal satin- was the chief object, and 
magistrates, as well as priv ate persons,were 
called by name and exhibited on the stage. 
The old comedy of the Greeks Was liter 
ouglily national, w ith somew hat of a poljt 
ieal tendency. It was in vain prohibited 
by laws mul decrees of the people. At 
the end oftlie lYloponncsian war, comedy 
received a new character and form. The 


middfr rnmrdi /,so called, now liegan. The 
new oligarchy deprived the people of lie 
privilege nf ridiculing the measures of 
government. It was strictly prohibited 
to bring living pei-sons by name on tic 
stage, and the eliorus, till then the chief 
instrument of vituperation, was abolished: 
whilst, with thr\ representations of gen¬ 


eral characters, corresponding masks were 
introduced, instead of those iniitatirur the 


countenances of particular individuals 
Even Aristophanes was obliged to submit 


to these regulations in his last produc¬ 
tions, and thus comparative decorum was 
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introifuced into tin' representations. The 
subjects of comedv continued to be taken 
from mvthology ami history; but the de¬ 
scriptions of the ridiculous were more 
general tlian formerly, when they were 
often entirely individual. The ehorus 
rarely appeared. T<> the nan comedy 
of tlie (.reeks belongs Menander, abotit 
: (I >0 It. <who, by tlie, ke* si toss of his 
wit, and the regularity of his pieces, began 
:t new period ol the (.reek comedy. Ol 
him and I’lnlemou fragments only lane 
come down to its. (I’or a partieukir tte- 
count of the character ol' the (.reek com- 
eih, as distinguished from tin 1 tragedy, 
we reti'f the reader to the excellent Lec¬ 
tures on Dramatic Literature, by A. ,\V. 
Schiedel.) Tragedy consisted, originally, 
of lyric and ejiie song-', sting ill honor of 
ISiie'eliits, at lie- festival of the vintage. 
The tract s of its origin are lost. (See 
(Iritli Ijihrolurf.) The invention of tra- 
gvilv i' generally escribed to Thespis 
(•|. \.j, who was |i,llowed by I’liry nielius. 
The true eivn'nr of the tragedy was ,Ks- 
ehvltts tip v.i; Thespis had only one 
actor, who from lime to time relieved 
the chorus by declamation. /F.srliyliis 
changed this representation into real ac¬ 
tion, by making us.- of two, sometimes 
three or I..nr actors, and inventing the 
dialogue. Icing^a—i-ted by the liberality 
of the government, he iuerea.se,| the num¬ 
ber of his aetor.s, who now hneame tlie. 
principal object ol' interest with the spec¬ 
tators: tic chorus, on the oilier hand, 
hecamc It,—' prominent : its songs were 
shorteneil, though they still remained very 
long, and were always vvrilteu in a tone 
nf the highest lyrical elevation, vvhieli 
sometimes .app-ar- even in the dialogue. 
..I’l'chylii' aimed more at sublimity than 
beauty . There arc many 1 races of rude¬ 
ness in his plays, ycl tin y are wonderfully 
grand. The action i< simple in the ex- 
treme. 'J’he chorus no longer chants 
smieS which have no connexion with the 
play, hut it limns ti pint of one whole, is 
the adviser of kings, the eonliilant ol’ tin* 
fM rsons of the aelion, the comforter of the 
unhappy, the terror of ty rants. Instead 
of vviue lees, with which tin* actors of 
I’he.spis laid besmeared their tact—, .las. 
ehyltis introduced masks; at id, by moan- 
of a lone gown and tin* riitlmrnn.i (ij. v.:, 
the lofty stature of tin* leTocs was imi¬ 
tated. The accommodations for the spec¬ 
tators were improved, and tnaehlneiy and 
scenery vvere uitroduei d. /Kschyliisircii- 
erallv mstntelVd liis actors himself, in tin* 
deelamatioii of his piece-. Sophocles 
(<j. v.) followed him, anil showed himself 


2! >7 

a muster of the tragic* art: lie knew hotter 
than his predecessor 1 tow to excite com¬ 
passion, and to move the human heart, 
l'uiripides (i].*v.) vwos superior to both in 
this respect, hut he is not so happy in the 
plan and execution of Jiis plays. These 
three great pods carried the (Jroek 
tragedy to its perfection. Many poets 
followed them, lint only the three just 
n:.i"i*i' have left works which have come 
down to us. (See Boekh i’tbtr die grift-h¬ 
ist Inn Tntgiktr —On the (1 reek Tragedi¬ 
ans?) Tin' Unmans, a practical nation, and 
not possessing that keen sense of lieauty 
which we (ind in ancient (Ircecc, never 
accomplished much in this branch. The 
earliest specimens of tin* drama in Italy 
were the Fitbnlii 1 .Ittllniur, so called from 
.IhHit, n city of the O.-cian-, whence the 
pnrfnrmcrs m these i-utritaiiimt nts came 
to Unmt*. IManliis and Terence were 
imitators oathc new (Jreek comedy. Of 
the Unman tragedy, the dramas vvhieli go 
under the name of Seneca are tin* only 
specimens extant. (See Srnnii, and /'Jit ■ 
ni ii.i.) When tin* enormous accumulation 
of'wealth in Rome, and the total depravity 
of morals, had cnmiptcd almost every 
thing which ancient Home and t.'neee 
hail produced, the rltealte lieeame little 
better than a show -place, w here spectacles 
were exhibited, rallu r than play- per¬ 
formed. In till- beginning of tic iui'llll** 
ages, when every thing nnlile was hlirii il 
uniler the deluge of barbarism, the dta- 
niafie art was lo-t, m* existed only among 
the [owe-! classes of the people, ill plays 
improvi-ated at certain f .-Ovals, for ill- 
si.a nee, tic e.arniv al. The-.* were attacked 
a- heatheiii-h, immoral, and iinleivnt ex- 
hihilions: hut lie favor which they en 
joved among the people, and the spirit of 
the limes, induced the eli i gy to encourage 
tlcalneal exhibitions of subjects from 
-lercil history, 'flie-e were called my.s- 
hi'ii.i fi|. v.), and, in all tin*southern coun¬ 
tries ni' r.nrope, as well as in (Jermany 
and Ungland, preeeiled the rise ol’ the 
national drama. (See. . linn nl .Mi/xln-ii’x, 
i—penally the English .Mirueh -I'ini/x. by 
William Hone, London, |S*£‘{.) Of tins 
kind v\ i re the ridieulous /•’ sin .Isinni'in, in 
which mass was read by' persons dres-nl 
like .*s-e.-, and every means taken to diveii 
tic people in elntrelies, nil the occurrence 
of tlie fi‘stiy;d of l.a-li r. So popular 
were these ex!ravugunees, that i veil the 
deeriS'S of popes against them wen- lor a ■ 
longtime of little avail. With Min rtmo 
Mus-ati (horn ItitiOj ;» better kind of drama 
arose. He wrote some tragedies, and tic 
drama, in Italy, was divided into the erti 
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dita and llic commedia dull arte , which 
last is supposed to he derived from the an¬ 
cient Faindfr, Jlldllanat^a id tlie mind. Car¬ 
dinal Jlibhiona wrote the firs! genuine Ital¬ 
ian comedy—the Cnlundria—an account 
of which would startle the reader, who 
should he told that it was performed for 
the amusement of the holy fathers of the 
church, and the principal clergy, in the 
presence of the ladies of the court. Ari¬ 
osto and Macluavelli wrote dramas ; and 
of the lYlandrngul.'i of the latter, Voltaire 
, says, that it is worth all the cAtneVlies 
of Aristophanes; which shows, at least, 
that it is a truly valuable, pertbrmanec. 
The comedy was cultivated by many , 
Italians, including numerous ecclesiastics. 
Leo X was u great patron of the theatre. 
Alfieri is tin: most important of the dni- 
matie writers of Iudy ; yet his comedies 
are to he considered rather as hitter sa¬ 
tires. Ujs comedies are more tragic 
than his tragedies. (See .'lljhri, and 
Goldoni.) The other European nations 
cultivated the dramatic art much later 
than the Italians. The English and 
Spaniards devoted their attention to it 
almost, at the same time ; the former 
reaching their net tic in Shakspeare, the 
latter in Lope tie Vega. The history of 
the English theatre, and the drama is naL- 
Itndly divided into two parts, the first of 
which begins with Elizabeth, and ends 
with the reign of Charles I. The Puri¬ 
tans then prohibited all kinds of plays, 
and the theatres were shut up for l.'l 
years. With < diaries lithe drama reap¬ 
peared, and exhibited a licentiousness 
hardly equalled by. that of any other 
< 'hristian nation. No species of literature 
was mote admired ami more debased than 
this. Erom the close of tint I7tli to that 
of the lHth century, British comedy wits 
cultivated with much success by Cibber, 
Earquhar, Congreve, Sheridan ami others. 
In tragedy, during the samel period, the 
llritish have little to boast otj find at pres¬ 
ent ilio theatre of .Britain is at a very low 
ebb. The French dratnu was in a mis¬ 
erable state before Corneille. “It was,” 
says Schlegel, “in its childhood, ami that 
not a healthy and promising childhood, 
hilt a crippled one.” Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire, Moliere, Scarron, BnuVsault, 
Sic., are some of the most distinguished 
dramatists. The theory of the unities, 
to which the Ercnch have so tenaciously' 
adhered, is so opposed to what tin’* Eng¬ 
lish and (Jernums call true, elevated, 
poetry, that tile latter have liecn little 
satisfied with the Erencli tragic muse, 
whom they consider cold, stilt and tin- 


poetical; but French comedy' is univer¬ 
sally admired. So much has been said 
about tlie difference between tragedy anil 
comedy—a difference greater than exists 
between any other species of poetry that 
fall under the same general class--and the 
explanations of what constitutes this dif¬ 
ference are often so unsaiisluetory, that 
we may bef’excused for introducing, ;,t 
some length, the remarks of fch-hlege! on 
this subject, in his work above mentioned 
“Tragedy and comedy hear tlie same 
relation to one another as earnestness and 
mirth. Both these states qf mind hear 
the stamp of our eomuinn nature ; hot 
earnestness belongs more to the moral, 
and mirth to the sensual side. The crea 
lures destitute of reason are iueapahle of 
either. 1 .artiestness, in the most exten¬ 
sive signification, is the direction of our 
menial powers to some aim. But as soon 
ns we begin to call ourselves to account 
Ibr our actions, reason compels us to fix 
this aim higher and higher, till we com, 
at last to the highest end of our existence ; 
and here, the desire for what is infinite, 
which dwells in our being, is thwarted 
by the limits of the finite, hv which we 
are lettered. All that we do, all that w<- 
effect, is vain and perishable ; Death stands 
every where in the back ground, and 
every good or ill spent yiomcnl brings u< 
ill closer contact witlrhiui. And even if 
a man has Im-cu so singularly successful 
as to reach tlie utmost term of life without 
misfortune, lie must still submit to leave 
all that is dear to him on earth. There is 
no bond of love without separation, no 
enjoyment without grief, for its loss 
When we contemplate, however, all the 
relations of our existence; when wc re¬ 
flect oil its dependence on an endless 
chain of causes and effects; when we 
consider that wc. arc exposed in out 
weakness to struggle with the immeas¬ 
urable powers of nature, ami with con¬ 
flicting desires on the shores of tut un¬ 
known world ; that we an* subject to all 
maimer of errors and deceptions, every 
one of whieli is capable of undoing us: 
that, ill our passions, we carry our own 
enemy ill our bosoms; that every mo¬ 
ment demands from us the sacrifice of 
our dearest inclinations, in the name of 
the most sacred duties, and that we tuny, 
at one' blow, he robbed of all that we 
have acquired by toils and difficulties; 
that, with every extension of possession, 
the danger of loss is proportionally ii>- 
ereased, and we are tlie more exposed to 
the snares of hostile attaek,—then every' 
feeling mind must lie filled by melancholy, 
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against which there is no other protection 
than the consciousness of a destiny above 
this earthly life. This is the tragic tone ; 
and when the mind dwells on the consid¬ 
eration of tin: possible, as an existing real¬ 
ity ; when that tone is inspired by the 
must strikim: examples of violent revolu¬ 
tions in human destiny, either from dejec¬ 
tion of soul, or after powctfid but inef¬ 
fectual struggles,—then tragie poetry has 
its origin. We tints see that tragie poetry 
has its tin nidation in our nature, and, to a 
rt rutin extent, wo have answered the 
ipiesiion, win we are fond of mournful 
representations, and even find someth?; n 
consoling and elevating in them? As 
earnestness, in the highest degree, is the 
essence of the tragie tone, the essenee of 
the. enniie is mirth. The disposition to 
mirth is a forgetfulness of all gloomy con¬ 
siderations, in the pleasant feeling of pres¬ 
ent happiness. \Ve are then ineliued to 
view every thing in a sportive liitht, and 
to adroit no impressions ealeulated to 
disturb or rutile us. The iinperii-etions 
• it' men, and the inronirruitirs in their 
eondriet hnd relations, are no longer an 
object of dislike and enmpassioii. hut 
serve to entertain the mind. The comic 
poet must, therefore, carefully abstain 
from whatever i.- ealeulated to excite 
moral disgust with the conduct of men, 
or sympathy with their situation, because 
this would bring its hark to a tone of 
earnest feeling. He must paint their 
irregularities as arising out of the pre¬ 
dominance of the s,.|,-.ual part of their 
nature, and as con-iilutiiig a mere ludi¬ 
crous infirmity, which can he attended 
with no riiiuou-' eonserpienees. This is 
uuiliirndv what takes place in what vve 
call runirtiy, in which, however, there is 
►till a mixture of seriousness, as J shall 
show in the serjuel. Tilt* oldest com¬ 
edy of the (j'reeks was, however, en¬ 
tirely guy, and, in that respect, formed 
the most complete contrast with their 
tragedy. Not only the characters and 
situations of individuals were worked 
up into a picture of the true comic, hut 
the state, the constitution, the. gods, and 
nature, were all fantastically painted, in 
the, most extravagantly ridiculous and 
laughable colors.” 

We shall now.say it few words respect¬ 
ing the so much talked of unities in the 
drama. In eonseipience of a passage in 
the Poetics of Aristotle, the I'Ycnrli, prin¬ 
cipally through the inlluene-e of Boi- 
leati, adopted the theory of the three 
unities in a drama,—those of action, place 
and time,-—and this theory lias recom¬ 


mended itself so strongly to thtf national 
taste, that a strict observance of the uni¬ 
ties is considered, J»y the French, one of 
the. chief merits of a dramatic production. 
The reader who wishes to form a correct 
idea of the theory of Aristotle, may con-, 
suh with advantage the work of Selilegcl, 
above, mentioned. The French have 
eon -reed it to mean, in substance, as 
follows: 1st, lliat the union of the drama 
must he one: the interest or attention 
must not he. distracted hv several plots, 
hut* every tiling must he subservient to 
the main action; 2dl>, all the actions 
must take place on the same spot, or very 
nearly so, in order that the illusion may 
not he disturbed ; and. :kllv, every tiling 
ought to happen on the same day, for the 
same reason. Those, three rules arc all 
true to a certain degree. The unity of 
action is as necessary in a drama as in 
any production of the tine arts: the whole 
must he essentially one; hut the (Jer- 
matis and Kmdisli think it absurd to eon- 
tine unity of action within such narrow 
limits as the 1'ieneli do. Oil the contra¬ 
ry, a.-, in a picture of Raphael, many groups 
exist, all interesting, yet all contributing 
to form one groat picture, and Mihservieut 
to the main object of the work : so they 
think it not oulv allowable, hut an excel¬ 
lence, to introduce a number ol’aciioiis'in 
a drama, if they are mi connected as alt 
to make hut one whole. What a variety 
of eliararter and action is to he found in 
Romeo and .Inle t I and yet how closely 
is every thing eouueeted ! Iiovv directly 
every seen" draws toward- 11n- great tragic 
end! 'I'lie grandeur of a lofty dome is 
not diui'mi-hod by tin- statues and bas- 
relicls whir'll it may contain. The two 
oil a r unities —those of place and lime— 
may al--o Ire loo servilely followed. Astbr 
disturbing- the illusion, Schiller very truly 
says, that every 'thing on the stage is 
ditJerent from reality. Who thinks that 
the light of the lamps is daylight ? Who, 
vvea'k.evt-r found siieh a precise square 
ns the t-ingr in a forest ? or who ever saw 
people iii retd life turning their fitees all 
to one point, as the actors necessarily do, 
that their action may he seen. "The 
I'Teiifli consider it a great fault if an actor 
turns his bark towards the audience. Is 
not this inconsistent ? Resides, is not tire 
very theory of unity of time, which rrtpiires 
all the events in a drama to happen on one 
day, entirely ;tl variance with nature r and 
which is easier, to consider all tire events 
represented in a drama, til) lire dev elope¬ 
ments of the. actions, :ls happening in one 
day, or to transport ourselves, in imaguin- 
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tion, from one plitce to another, and sup- 
-pbsc weeks and months to. pass ’between 
the falling and rising Of the curtain ? Yet 
thi-re is no doubt that the performance • 
may make too great claims on our imagi¬ 
nation. It is impossible to settle precisely 
the limits within which the dramatic 
writer should confine himself.’ As long, 
as he. can avoid offending the imagination 
by the abruptness of his transitions, he 
may be considered as not having ovor- 
sti pjmd the just bounds. The Jtbejties 
allowed in the drama, as in all the higher 
branches of art, must depend very much 
on the genius of the artist. Since the 
revolution, particularly since .1814, anew 1 
dramatic sclibol has been formed in France, 
which, departing from the ancient strict¬ 
ness of the classic drama, so called, ap¬ 
proaches more pud more to the German 
and English, or the romantic drama , so 
called. Madame de Steel, in her L'jlUv- 
magne, treats this subject at some length. 
We must refer the reader, for further in¬ 
formation on this interesting subject, to 
Augustus William Scldegcl’s work, Utbcr 
dramatische Kunst piul Lilteratur, Ileidel- 
lierg, 1800 (On dramatic Art. and Litera¬ 
ture ; translated into English, by John 
Black, London, 1815), which may lie con¬ 
sidered at once as a model of the higher 
species of criticism, and a specimen of 
German erudition and philosophy. 

Ukamatu r.ur ; I lie science which treats 
of tin; rules for composing a drama and 
representing it on the stage, as tar as tin*, 
subject can be brought under general 
rules. It comprehends tin- whole poetry 
of the drama, and the theory of dramatic 
representation. No work embracing the 
subject in its- whole extent has yet. been 
published, 'flic splendid lectures of Sehle- 
gel on dramatic art and literature approach 
nearest to it. The first who published 
a work under this name was Lessing. 
'I icek's Dramaturgical Essays deserve to 
bernentioiied here. 

Dravkky. (See Costume.) 

Dkavijht; the depth of a liody of wa¬ 
ter necessary to float a ship; lienee n ship 
is said to draw so many feet of water, 
when sla* is borne up by a column of 
water of that particular depth ; for in¬ 
stance, if it requires a body of water 
whose depth is equal to 12 leer, to float or 
buoy up a ship on its surface, she is said 
to draw 12 feet water; and, that this 
draught may lx- mure readily known, the 
feet are marked on the stem and stern-' 
post from the keel upwards. 

Draughts ; a game played on a check¬ 
ered board, like the chess-board, with 24 


pieces, which; by angular movements, are 
enabled to take eaeb other, according to 
certain rules, uutil one of the parties has 
lost all his men, or is placed in a situa¬ 
tion to lose them all, when the game is at 
an end. 

Drawback, In commerce; an allowance 
made to merchants oil the re-exportation 
of certain goods, which in some cases 
consists of the whole, in others of a part, 
of the duties which had been paid upon 
the importation, A still more equitable 
arrangement than that of drawbacks, is, 
to allow the merchant, who imports any 
commodity which he may probably xvisii 
1 to export again, to deposit ?l in the public 
wareiiouses, giving a bond for the pay¬ 
ment of the duties, should he dispose of 
it for home consumption. This is calk d 
bonding, and is allowed to a considerable 
extent, in Flighted. 

Draaving, considered as a distinct 
brunch of art, is tin: older sister of paint¬ 
ing, and, in the course of time, became 
connected with geometry. It is the art 
of representing, by means of lines, upon u 
flat surface, the forms of objects, and their 
positions and relations. The attempt to 
imitate, by lines, the forms which we see 
in nature, is the commencement of all 
drawing. According to a Greek tradition, 
ilrawing and sculpture took their rise to¬ 
gether, when the daughter of Dihinade.- 
drew the outline of the shadow of her 
liner upon tl|e wall, which her father cut 
out and ini'idt-llcd in clay. Wc can distin¬ 
guish. ill the earliest attempts at drawing, 
dillereiit. epochs, which are 1'nimd in al¬ 
most all nations:—1. Objects were deline¬ 
ated only with rude, shapeless lines ; e. g.. 
an oval represented a head. 2. In order 
to make such drawings morn striking to 
the eye, the sketch was filled up with 
black, or some other color, and then the 
eyes, eyebrows, nose, mouth and hair 
were marked with wliite upon the dark 
surface. To till these figures the name 
was attached, mid, in general, explanatory 
words, swell os xVto find upon all the old 
vases. This custom Avas continued by 
the Greeks, i-aiti in the most, flourishing 
period of the art of drawing among them ; 
for the figures of the great picture of 
Polygnotws, at Delphi, wen* designated 
by su<di inscriptions. In the 3d epoch, an 
attempt avhs made to give animation to 
pictures, by representing the different col¬ 
ors of the drapery ; but, as yet, there was 
no attempt at perspective. In this man¬ 
ner Helen mid Andromache embroidered 
tapes!rv, as described in the poems ol 
llomer. lit the 4th period, the want of 
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prominence in the figures was remarked. 
Ardieps ami Telephones (probably ficti¬ 
tious luimcsj begun, by drawing fines in 
tie-buck gmiuiii, to produce the uppear- 
amv ut‘ shadow, and to give prominence 
to their figures. In later times, Polido- 
r» <li Caravaggio delineated in this way 
many frescoes in Rome, wheje lie used 
only a single color, but produced the 
shading by lines drawn tints, in the nian- 

■ K-r e.ili.-d liiih'liint'. ’i'hese works are 
••ail'd iri sgro/iVo or jicinhtrts/lacfties. This 
in.am r of drawing, however, was very 
iiartl. Phi! 1 teles and Clcnnthcs invented 
die :iuiii(irhroi;ic, or pieture with one color, 
in the ntoii'ii'Jinnnr, the color tised was 
oiived wiih white, -u that this resembled 
he manner that -s now railed oi aunitj/iu. 

'51n» was tfirst step from drawing to 
nioper painting. which is distinguished by 
I ivilli' the hack •'round of the picture 
: lied. The Greeks were \ erv earetiil and 
iiariieul.ir in (heir iu-truction in drawing, 
■/ampin os, die ti-;iele , r of \peiles, wish- 
•il his pupils to remain with him 10 M ars. 
Tin I" were tlitee stage- of iiislriietion : 
,n the first., lirneie-s o|' hand ami of stroke 
was olitaineil, and the learners drew with 
•fits upon tablet - com Ted with wax ; in 

■ lie ~e<’oiid, fineness .md delieaey of stroke 
was studied. while tin- learner labored 
with the -tvlc upon smooth (ablets, made 
■f boxw oial. and sometimes iijion meiij. 
•ram s, or upon the -kin-of wild beads, 
i*r*-peril prepaie.l, and covered witli vva\. 
In die third -tag. , fri-edom and ease were 
:•> In- acquired ; hen' die pencil was u.-cd 
.ii'-ead of the si v li . and with it black or 

f sketches were drawn upon while tab¬ 
lets. r>: white sic tidies upon black tablets. 
The tablets Used wen cow ml eillier with 
■aiallv or gypsum. Line-drawing was 
carried to the highest perll'eliou, and was 
dr- glory of 11■ greatest ina-I“rs. Tin- 
aval-hip of Apelles ami Prntiisenis in 
such lines, drawn with distinguished deli¬ 
cacy and skill, and displaying a master’s 
i-in.l, is well known. This fineness and 
cieanu-ss of outline is also the chief merit 
of the eeleliraled vase painters. Some¬ 
thing hard and dry was found in tin- pic¬ 
tures executed on such outlines, and it. 
may well he maintained that this manner 
■•I drawing, through the itiiluenee of tin- 
Byzantine school on the west of laimpe, 
gave rise to the dry and meager style of 
tin' old Italian as well as ol'lhe old Dutch 
school. 

When we consider the art of drawing < 
as it exists at the present time, we per¬ 
ceive that the kinds el’drawing an three—• 
with the pen, with crayons, ami with 1 in ban 

vo i„ iv. 2fj 


ink, or similar substances. . Artists some- 
timed employ colored and sotfiytimcs white 
paper; in tin* fbniier^fttse, the lights itre pro¬ 
duced hy white crayons; .'but in the latter 
rase, they are produced by leaving the paper 
uncovered. The drawings with the pen 
have always something hard and disagree¬ 
able, yet they give steadiness and ease to 
the hand, and are peculiarly serviceable to 
landscape painters. There arc two differ¬ 
ent ways of drawing with the pen; either 
the divvying is darkened on the shaded 
side with lines, or the outline only is given 
by the pen, and the. shades are delicately 
touched ill with India ink. This mode is 
•peculiarly adapted to arehitn-uiral draw¬ 
ings. The crayon drawings are the most* 
common, and the most suitable, .for iK-gin-" 
tiers, hee.iu-.i- any faults can lie elliieeil or 
envereil over. Artists make Use of black, 
.as well as of red crayons; and, when the- 
ground is colored, they proiluee the light, 
hy means of white crayons. If the crayon 
is scraped, and the powder rublu-d hi with 
little rolls of [taper nr leather, the draw ing 
1.mills exceedingly delicate and agreea¬ 

ble, though it-’ outline is deficient in strict 
precision. This manuir, which, linn the 
i’reiieh name of lie- rolls Used, is also’ 
ealli d it I', .■itonijn , is ja enliarly suitahhi 
for large masses, and --hade.-., and i liiaro- 
Sfiiru, ami li>r jirodueiug a harmonious 
effect of light. There are ai-o crayon 
drawing-., where tie- principal color- of 
the objects painted :i la■ d"ln !tt>Ty sketched 
with color, d pencil', These ant pecu- 
liarly siiilahle liir portrait-. To tins kind 
ol' draw ings belong likewise those made 
with lead and . ilver pencils, upon paper 
;iii<2 parehnii in. which tire suitable tin 
the d> I'trate di lim itiion of small objects. 
In -on.e eases, drawings of this descrip¬ 
tion tire suiily toiichi d with dry colors. 
Tin I.- i.- tmothcr style of drawing, i;i 
which India ink, or sepia, and bistre inlet- 
mingled with ettmiiiie and indigo, tire 
ii-eil. The lights are produced by leaving 
till- while smltiee uneovelv.il. This mode 
prodm-i s the finest oflect, and i^ very 
ii|ii.-h ii-i-d in the tvpre.-entat.ion of ail 
kind i nl" subjects. There are various 
eltisse.- i f' drawings, as sketches, studies, 
academy figures, eartooii.-, ike. Skilrlux 
are the lir.-L ideas of the subject of a pic¬ 
ture, thrown oil' hastily, to serve as tb-s 
h.x-is of ;i future drawing. Tin y are 
made with charcoal, with the pi nor tin: 
pencil. To the. rapidity of their e,\eeu- 
’tion may.be aseriln il the aniniation prr- 
Ceptihle in tile sketches of great masters, 
of which there are rich cuUn-tniii-. Stud~ 
its tire copies of single parts ol‘ subjects, 

f 
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made either after life or from models ; as 
heads, hands, feet, sometimes also vy-holo 
figures. Drawings ifroiri skeletons and 
anatomical profanations, those, of drapery, 
animals, plants, (lowers, scenery, Ac., arc 
also called hy this name. Academy Ji%~ 
umt are, drawn from living njorlels, who 
stand in academies of fine arts and other 
esftihlishmetits, intended for the education 
of artists. The models, male and female, 
of all ages, are placed in ditlerent situa¬ 
tions anil attitudes, on an elevated spot, 
hy lamp light. The pupils stand round 
and draw’, under the direction of pm less¬ 
ors. 1'lxperienced painters and sculptors 
likewise continue to draw from living • 
models, either in private or iu company. 
•'The most perfect figures, of course, are 
Selected. |u order to study drapery, a lit - 
lie- figure of wood, with movable limh«, is 
placed so that the student can draw from 
if. The drapery is often put on wet, that 
it may follow more closely the. form of 
the body, and that the folds may he more 
marked and expressive, Curtoovs fif. v.) 
are drawings on gray paper, of the same 
size as the paintings w hich arc to be copied 
from them. These are, tor instance, large 
• oil paintings, fresco pictures, & c. Artists 
make use, ids.>, of other means, in order to 
transfer the outlines -of a painting upon 
another canvass, if they wish to copy very 
faithfully. If the copy is to Ire on a 
larger or a smaller scale than tin original, 
it is customary to place ,ou each canvass 
frames of wood, the space enclosed hy 
which is divided, by means of threads, 
into quadrangular compartments. Tin! 
compart ini-tits on the original arc larger 
or smaller titan the others, its the case 
nitty he. The artist then draws in each 
square of his canvass vvliat lie finds in the 
cnrrc.-puiiding square in tin- original. If 
the copy is intended to lie precisely of the 
same size with the original, the outlines 
are ollen traced through a black, gatt/.e, 
from which they are afterwards transfer¬ 
red hy pressure to the canvass of the copy. 
This, it is true, does not give any distinct 
forms, hut it indicates precisely the spot 
where every object is to lie placed, which 
saves much time. If the intention is to 
copy the outlines of the origin;.i exactly, it 
is necessary to make a rnfqi:>, that is. a 
l«per saturated with varnish, and quite 
transparent, which isj put on the painting; 
the outlines tin- draw n ; then the paper is 
blackened with crayons on one side, put 
oil tho new c.iiivass, and the outlines are. 
followed !•.»• some pointed instrument, and 
thus transferred to the canvass. It is evi¬ 
cted that it is never allowable, to take a 


copy in this way from very valuable pic¬ 
tures. The sketches of great masters tire 
always valued very highly, because they 
show most distinctly the lint and boldness 
of their first conceptions. Hut for this 
very reason, because their excellence de¬ 
pends on the freedom'with which they 
ate thrown off, it is far more difficult to 
make copies from themllian from finished 
paintings. The great-schools iu painfuie 
Hitler quite as much in respect to drawing 
as in respect to coloring. 'I’lie style of 
drawing of the old Italian school is as 
hard, dry and meager as that of the old 
Herman school. The defeels of die for¬ 
mer are won: often redeemed hy heantiliii 
limits and just proportions, whilst in die 
latter a meaning is frequently expressed 
which inclines more to poetry than to an. 
At a later piriod, the Roman school fie- 
came, in Italy, through the inlltienee of 
Raphael’s exquisite sense of the beautiful 
and expressive in form, and through the 
study of tin 1 antique, the true model of 
beantifnI drawing. The Florentine school 
strove to excel the Roman in this respect, 
and lost, by exaggeration, the superiority 
which it might, perhaps, otherwise ha.e 
gaiic-d from its anatomical correctness and 

deep study of tile art. The masters of the 
Florentine school often foreshorten inn 
boldly. Jti the l.ombard school, delicate 
drawing appears ihrotiuh enchanting col¬ 
oring ; hut pci-ha; s it is more true to nature 
arid feeling than to scientific rules. The 
Venetian school, in refi-renee to the otltcf 
school* of Italy, has many points of resem¬ 
blance, good and hud, with the Dutch 
school, iu reference to Hermany. In the 
Venetian school, the drawing is often lost 
in tho glow and power of the coloring: 
and it is very often not the nobleness <>f 
the figures and i.!--as in the drawing, lost 
the richness, boldness anil glowing nature 
of the painting, which delight ns. Tic 
French school was, in Font-sin's time, 
very correct in drawing ; and lie wa~ 
justly called the J:'n neh liayjuv.!. At a 
later period. the si\ !e of this school Im- 
eame iminii-re. David introduced agtiin 
a purer taste in draw ing, and a deep study 
of the antique. This study of the antique, 
together with the piefision of.thuir draw¬ 
ing, are tire distinguishing characteristics 
of the modem French school. In (Jcr- 
matiy,there cannot ho said to he any gen¬ 
eral stv le of draw ing peculiar to her artist-. 
The many distinguished artists of that 
country have fori.sod themselves individu ¬ 
ally, hy the study o»‘ nature and works ot 
art; and whilst some of the most cele¬ 
brated painters tire distinguished for cor- 
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r eet drawing, others are reproached for 
the want of it, in some of their finest pic¬ 
tures. On the whole, their drawing is not 
so correct is that of tho French. Many 
joint" German artists unfortunately con¬ 
sider the tuiivrlr of the ancient masters of 
dicir country as beauty, and strive to imi¬ 
tate it. 

Dihwi.ni;” Si.atk, snmet'jties ealled 
Unrk i hulk, is a finc-gruiucd, soli stone, 
pre.ttv nearly allied to elav slate or argillite, 
a loe'k along with which it always occurs, 
jt adlc-rcs slightly to the tongue, and feels 
fine and rather meager. It soils more nr 
less, and writes: lienee iis use as a mark¬ 
ing or drawing material. The best ! aid 
eomi s from Italy, Spain and France. 

Dhwion, William Sh-iin, a sfates- 
;nan of the Am. rieati revolution, and an 
able politieal writer, was born in South 
Carolina, in September, I? !\?. In 17 at I. 
lie went to F.iiglund, and was placed in 
Westmiiisti r sell.ml ; tin nee be removed, 
m 1/til, to Oxford. where b 1 ’ continued 
nearly three years, w Ir n be returned to 
South Caroluia. In IT?!, he was ap¬ 
pointed, by the Itrifi.-h gov-emmeni, privy 
counsellor tiir the province, and became 
eonspieiious In his defence of tin- rights 
of his country against the ei,e;-.>aelunent' 
and ire ■gnlari’i.-s of iV- crown oflieer.. 
and | i.iges. ii: J77-1. lie a.eei pled ’!. ■ 
otlice of an assistant judge of the jir.n- 
inee. When the continental eongn-ss 
was about to sit at I’hiladclpliia. be wrote 
and published a pamphli t in:.!- r the. sig¬ 
nature of /■'■< i iiunt, -a production, of 
which Ram.-ai. in itis Ui-tory of South 
Carolina, observes, that “it substantially 
chalked out the line of entiducl adoplt il 
hy the congress.’’ The lienlen.mt-go; • 
ernor suspended him from bis place ill 
the king’s eotmeil, in eonsitjlit-ncr of bis 
representation of Vmcriean grievances, 
and the “bill of Anieriean rights,’’ w hieb 
In- submitted to the congress in bis 
pamphlet. As soon as the revolution be¬ 
gan, be became an ellieient leader, and, 
in 1775, w as chosen president of the pro¬ 
vincial congress. In March of the licet 
year, lie was elected chief justice of the 
colony, in which character be delivered 
to the grand jury political charges of the 
. most energetic character. He published, 
besides, a pamphlet, refuting the sugges¬ 
tions in favor of lord Howe’s plan of a 
reconciliation with the mother country. 
Intlrptnilrnrt —un<pi:ililiid independence 
— was his constant advice. In* the year 
1777, Mr. Drajton was invested with full* 
powers, as president of fmuth Carolina, 
and, early in the following year, was eject¬ 


ed a delegate to the continental congress. 
In this laxly ho took n prominent part. His 
speeches and writings against the propo¬ 
sitions of the. thrcir jjrifish commissioners 
were particularly celebrated. The congress 
employed him on various important mis¬ 
sions. The censure which,he pronoun- 
red upon major-general (diaries Lee’s 
conduct ai tin: battle of Monmouth, caused 
th"i officer to challenge him. The rea¬ 
son- which he assigned for .declining the 
duel are such as became a true patriot 
am 1 , b'nonilil,. man.—Mr. Drayton con¬ 
tinued in eungri ws until .September, 1779, 
when l.e died suddenly at Philadelphia, 
in the thirty-sixth tear of Ids age. His 
political resolution and sagacity, his lite¬ 
rary attainments, bis domestic virtues, 
and bis polished manners, rendered him 
valuable to bis country, and dear to all his 
associates, lie left behind a considerable 
hod’, nf historical materials, which bis 
only son, John Drajton, revised and di¬ 
gested, and published at ('liarlesloii, in 
iKil, in two octavo volumes, under the 
title of Memoirs of the American devolu¬ 
tion, from its Commencement to the Year 
I77i>. inelr.-ive, as relating to the Slate of 
South < ’artlina, and uci-nsion-iJiv referring 
to the Stale- of \orili Carolina and (Jeor- 
gia. Tie- w uk is much isieeme.1. 

Du:.. :it!., Cornelius ; u nutur. l |>'iilo.-n- 
pber and piiilosophieal inslriw.ient maker, 
born -it Alkmuer, in .Ninth Holland, in 
I57T possessed a great -jiiril of observa¬ 
tion. and a sullieieni InrUm*’ to enable him 
to perform bis mei li-uue.il mid optical 
■xperim- m-. He soon lieeame so f-iinous, 
that the emperor of tieinianj, Ferdinand 
H, intru-n.! to him • I- iitslrnriini) of bis 
son.-, .-uni appointed him imperial ruiui- 
s.-lli*r. In die troubles of IG’iO, lie was 
made pri-oncr by the (roups of l , ’ri’ilerie 
V, cleeior palatine, and plundered of his 
properly, lie was liberated by the inter ■ 
t'erenee .,t’Jame- I of Kngland, the father- 
in-law of Fred rie, who delighted in the 
conversation of learned men,and to whose 
court be repaired. From this lime, he 
lived in London, constantly occupied in 
si-ii iuiiie pursuits, and died there in ItilH. 
The accounts which his contemporaries 
give I' his cxiH'i’hiii-nts are. not to be 
trusted, on account of the ignorance and 
credulity of. the iinr\ It is certain that, 
in meehanies mid optics, be possessed 
great knowledge fin* the age. He invent., 
oil .several mathematical instruments, and 
the thermometer (tfiinut Ifi-’fO), which Hal¬ 
ley, Fahrenheit and Reaumur afterward 
brought to perfection. The invention of 
t’-lcscopes. which has been a.ho altrihuteii 
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'to ffim, probubly belongs to Zacharmh 
Janson (loDO). IX\* Traslalvs de Naturu 
Ekmenlommrt (luinlaEssentia , published 
t, by Job. Ernst Burjrgray, Leyden, 1(108, 
jKissed through several editions. His 
. Epixlola iff Marhinn Jhdrmunnir.a pcrprtno 
mobiti, was published ut Leyden, 1020, by 
' Joacli. Morsius. A letter in Gnrninn to 
i Iht: emperor Rudolph II, pi which he 
describes an instrument of liis called Ma¬ 
riana inmira perpetuo Inobilis , is contained 
in 1 hirsdbrljir’s Dclkiat physico-mallumul- 
irrr , 2d vol. < t . 

DnnsDE.v, one of the finest jilaces of 
Germany, the residence of the kings of 
Fsixony, is situuted in tin - circle of Meis¬ 
sen, on the Elbe, which separates Dresden 
Proper from the Neusladt (Now Town). 
Dresden has more than 55,000 inhabitants. 
It consists of the Royal Residence or Dres¬ 
den Proper, and the Neustadl (so called 
since 1/32, and handsomely built since 
the time of Augustus If, formerly Old 
Dresden), and of Eriederichstadt (liinnerly 
Ostra, laid out since Jt>70). Among tin* 
objects worthy of notice are, the stone 
bridge across the Elbe, 552 led long, con¬ 
sisting of Hi arches, with a raised foot¬ 
path of ling stones, round stone seats and an 
iron railing; the ci|iiestriun statue o 1 ’ Au¬ 
gustus II, erected in 1730, in the \< nsiadr, 
made of gilt bronze; the Catholic church 
* fiir the court, and several pictures; among 
others,the Ascension of t’hrisl, by Men;:*; 
the liimoits gallery of pictures; the royal 
library, and the cabinet of antiques, to¬ 
gether with a collection of porcelain, and 
the first attempts of Rbttcber: the gallery 
of tin' casts of Mengs (besides the an¬ 
tiques); the cabinet of natural history ; the 
arsenal, and the cabinet of works of art; 
the great garden ; the garden of Bn'tlil, 
with a small collection of pictures. In 
the vicinity of Dresden, the Plauenschc 
<iniml (valley of Planeii) and the vale of 
SSeifersdorf are well known to the lovers 
■of nature. Resides these, may he- men¬ 
tion! ii the royal summer residence, Pilnitz; 
the fortress of Kimigsteiu; the Foniicn- 
steili (at ]iresent an insane hospital); the 
Faxon Switzerland (q. v.); and the heights 
ol Kesselsdorf, rendered liimoits by; a bat¬ 
ik' in the seven years’ war. The city sul- 
ii'red much in this war. Ill 17(i0, it was 
hnmliariled hy Frederic the <in;at nine days, 
and has been frequently exposed to the 
devastations of war. The importance of 
its situation nernrioued the building ol' a 
foil, probably 1 1 - early as the hill eentury. 
The Austrians occupied the city in l S'(it t 
without injuring if. In the following 
years, they eimmieiiced pulling down the 


fortifications, but desisted from it on the 
breaking out of the Russian war. Mar¬ 
shal Davonst caused a pier and two arches 
of the’bridge to be blown up (March lit, 
1813),.. which the Russian government 
rebuilt in, 1814. The campaign of lsp; 
was most ruinous for the city and its 
environs. After nine years of war and suf¬ 
fering, oil $ic 7tli of June, JF15, peace 
anti industry returned to the. (Irnnan Fi ■ 
raice, as Herder calls Dresden. Since 
that time, dwelling-houses, g-nrdens and 
pttrks have taken the place of ihe l'ormi • 
fortifications. The city is also distin¬ 
guished for its excellent literary iitslim 
lions, among which arc the surgical at:.; 
medical academy, and a veterinary scltoni. 
which is connected with it; the militarv 
academy ; the academy Jbr noblemen 
estithlislietl since 1725; the academy of tit,.' 
arts, with a school tiir areliileettire. Tie 
la-t academy, enlarged since 17(13. h... ;• 
hrancli in Leipsie, and an exhibition \i-ar 
ly (3d of August). -We may here .-a, .. 
lew words on the collections of ait. Tit. 
gallery of pictures, one of the bne-l in t;.c 
World, vvtis hegtin very early, hut iir-i 1 1 
came of mueli impoilance imdtr .V.igc- 
tus If! King of Poland mid eii-cmr of . 
ony. It owes it.-, i . , valuable tps-rr. 
however, to Augustus III, priniig.i' 
monarch, who exhausted his country by 
his extravagance*. lie puii'iia-ed tie 
gallery of;tie!tires of Modena for >!l|2.litii'. 
and many single pictures; among lieu 
Raphael's masterpiece, the Madnnna d: 
Fi.-to. The gallery is rich ill ib'imes <■! 
tile dill! rent schools, with the o\eephof 
of the oh! German. From the J>i.;»-l. 
seltool there are, among oilier*, till Re 
hen*, IK Van Dykes, .many Rembrandt.-. 
Ostades, Gerard Dows. Tinnier*. \Vm. 

\ < Tina tin*. \ e. Of the old ( b mtao solus.;. 
Ilnlhein's .Madonna, a sublime work. 
pilllicnlarly distinguished. Of the French 
school, there arc many Claude l.inntiin-. 
Poussins, l.c Bruns and other.-. Ot 
the Italiiiu school, the gallery is rich in 
pictures of Correggio, including his bi¬ 
llions Night; ol" Raphael, the Madonna 
di ritsto, the Miidoliua della Foggiuia till I 
others. There are also works of Leonar¬ 
do da Vinci, Giulio Romano, Andrea d> i 
Farm Pi.attoui, Titian (his tammis Venn*', 
Garoiiilo, Paul Vcroni se, Guido Rcni, Car¬ 
racci, Carlo Dolce, and every distinguish* >t 
Italian painter. There are 150 piece* in 
pa*tel. Tlii* collection is liberally open 
every day to all visitors. Fix pieces ol 
tapestry, from ib—igiis hy Raphael, a p’e— 
cut from pope Leo X. which were h-'. 
have lately been found again. The g'd- 
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1«ry of pictures in the garden of. Briihl is 
likewise valuable. The Auguste um, or 
collection of antiques, was commenced as 
early as the lGth century. It contains 
some excellent statues, among which are 
distinguished three female figures, from 
Herculaneum. The cabinet of engravings 
is one of the richest in the. world. It con¬ 
tains 200,000 pieces, and the ^rarest pro¬ 
ductions of the art. The cabinet of casts 
contains copies of all the most important 
antiques, made under the direction of Ra¬ 
phael .Mengs, in Italy. The collection of 
porcelain is valued at several millions. 
Dresden being thus rich in treasures of art, 
and favored by a beautiful natural situa¬ 
tion, is the summer resort of many for¬ 
eigners, especially since the artificial min¬ 
eral wan rs have been prepared in tie* 
beautiful garden of Struve. - Dresden was 
the ci ntre of i .p, radons in the route,-; of 
I'Md. whiui aluio-t all the powers of Hu¬ 
mp.’ were array i d against Vipujrnn. Re¬ 
side- the political imp ir. ute'’ of Dresden 
as a eapi'.il. tire po—e-sion u| the Elbe, by 
means of the fortress -s of Torgnu. Willen- 
l’'.’rg an.! Magdeburg, w:s another .motive 
which itnlueed Napoleon to place lum-c ! t’ 
wi'h l.i- whole army <7 ilurul (taut is, on 
both side-) of ill- river: and the who!.* 
lirii.'lihnrhond !••• idled a great fortifed 
ctimp, from which h>- could pour out hi- 
• olunili-, ’.’.itli «•<|ii.-i 1 i ■, on Piugm, 
Rre-lan, or Itcrhn. The King of Saxony 
bail left hi-eapilal Feb. 7, Isld. March/, 
a divi-ien of French and Savons, eon-i-i- 
ing of e.::!\ ti'00 men, pur-urd on tln-ir 
retreat !'m;n Pn'utul ic, the f\i:--ian light 
troop-, i utered Div-den. T!ry 12th, niar- 
-!i’il 1 '.iv• iii-t. with 12.000 men and 20 
caiinoii. mareln’d from Meis-en, where he 
had horn; the bridge, in Riv-den. The" 
*'n—neks kept up a continual .skirmishing 
before the \< n-tailt. 'file IMtli, m'll-lial 
Daviut.-i led Dresden with hi- eorp-, with 
t!ie evi’. pti m of ;i gill.••i-oti iif .‘!!>00 men, 
under g: neral Durutte. 'J'lie Neu-iadt 
w.c -urn odi’i’i’d the 22d, to u division of 
*'o-siick-. A few days oiler, several luin- 
dr.'d t .’os-.ieks swam aero.-'- ill!' I’.lhe. and 
Durutte left Dtvs.li It to tie- Rii-ian-, il’i- 
der Wiuy.iiigerode, vv ho was fiiliowed by 
da’ army of Bb'ieher, wliieli pa-'-ed die 
I '.ih- April Kith, at Dresden. The second 
Russian army, under Miloradovvitsi’h, fol¬ 
lowed, and, idler the entry of the emperor 
A!”\'iuii|t r and the king ol" |*ru-’-ia. iinotlier 
division of Itl.OOO men. M ay 2d was 
fought the bloody buttle of lu'd/.eii (■(. v. 1 , 
after which the two sovereign- returned to 
Dresden, anil their troop- iTn—i’d. '.vithout 
interruption, to tlie right liiink of the Elbe, 


by Meissen and Dresden, May 8th, the 
Russians occupied only the Neustadt, and 
the French army, ptulcr Napoleon, en¬ 
tered Dresden. Otf this and tlie following 
da}-, a violent firing was begun from the 
walls and houses. On the morning of the 
10th, the allies retreated to Bautzen, close¬ 
ly followed by the French. The coun¬ 
try was devastated, and many' villages 
burnt down. The king of Saxony re¬ 
turned May 12. The French were ac¬ 
tively employed in foriifving the iWustadr. 
Alter ti*’ battles of llatitz.cn, YViirsclien 
arid Hoehkireli (li'th, 20lh,* and 21st of 
May), there were more than "10,000 vvound- 
t «'d men to be provided for in Dres¬ 
den : tlie slightly vvnu!i.!i . 1 , and munv of 
the sick, were distributed in the hoit.n's pf 
the citizens. The distress of the city Wtis 
iuerca-ed during the armistice often week-, 
during which nearly RfM'OU soldiers had 
to he provided lor. A fortified e.uup, con¬ 
nected, by two bridge-, with the fortress 
ut Konigslein, and capable of containing 
00,000 men, vv.is laiii out at die font of tlie 
l.iiiens ’ in. <.*• i th” tiglit batik, lhe work - 
roiitlil )!>■' Neu-'ailt ruveiv.i ’he mads 
Berlin. Warsaw and Prill’.>4i : .mu-ltcr e\- 
Jon-iv: line of r trei'i’hne ii. - rr.-i•':il• i 

the -uhui’h- of ii <>!if e.tv. ri’-itr::! v .iei; 
burro bn a • o’ troops i i-'amp i .■ i i-ub 
b.’i.iks. A ‘ I hi- fune, Mettoneeh and P.i.briu 
•■•am' o> Dresd. *i, I u! I’m negdl! ,,t- vver- 
I’mke;: oh". ;md war w.i- w,-d die 
17 th of Align-;. I he, dell \V a-da; centre 
ot oper.’ii e.;-of the French nrniv. Att- 
gi’-'t !."itii, .X.’ipideon ]*.-i.-.-:i’.I through Baut¬ 
zen (o Silo.in; and Vaiiilaii.mc, w i!h !(),()(>n 
men froni :!.■■ l.ow ’i Hll'e, passed to the 
right haui; of lie' I’ll! ••, i.etiwa n (lie 17th 
and ifitl:. and moved, with Pouiatowski, 
towards Rumhurg and (label till the Iron- 
ti.a-s ni" ilotii nu:i. But the grand army of 
tlie alhiM, miller prince Sehwiit’/.i'iibcrg, 
un* vjieetedly iiilvauei’d, in fair divisions, 
iiojic the passe j of tin 1 Bohemian moun¬ 
tain-. on the left bank of the Kibe. The 
Ri:.—inns, mid' r Wiltgen-ieiii, drove mar¬ 
shal tm. Cyr, with his 20,000 men, fron. 
the strong po-itioi.s of Oiesshlibc] and 
Pirua. \\ hil-t Bliieher occupied Napo¬ 
leon ini the frontiers of Silesia, the princi¬ 
pal foie:; ol the allies advanced ro tic- 
great iiic* of I’ommiuiicalion of the French 
itt Saxony ; and it was resolved to lake 
Dresden. Tin: Russian- and I’m--iaii-, 
under V, iltgen-tein and Kfoi-i, law. ad 
winced from Pirua: but the Xuslrians 
were obliged to take a longer rout ', upon 
The road of Comuu'litU. (.'mirier.* vvere 
de-pati'heii with tin- inlbr.u’fonj, to Napo- 
lei a, who imiuedi.vh.iy returned to Dres- 
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<len.' Thn 25th, the allies surrounded the 
city. On this day, the allied army was 
wholly united hctore Dresden, and, in- 
‘ eluding the reserve, consisted of 120,000 
'men. Napoleon advanced, with the flow¬ 
er of his army, hy forced marches, •anil 
entered the oily on the 2dth, with part of 
his guards, after ’having despatched Vnn- 
' damme in the direction of Pirna. Be¬ 
tween noon and evening, more than 
<* 0,000 men hud inarched froip the Baut¬ 
zen road, thrcnigli the city, to the field of 
battle. About 4 o’clock in the afternoon,' 
alter the whole body of the guard, and 
the cavalry under Eatour-Manhour**, had 
passed the Elbe, the allies advanced to 
the city in six columns. The Prussians' 
drove, the young guard to the walls of 
Anton’s garden, where the latter were 
driven hack hy the halls of their own 
comrades,,and obliged to renew the com¬ 
bat. At the same time, the city was bom¬ 
barded. In the evening, the f'’reneh un¬ 
dertook a general attack. The guards, 
supported by l(» cannon, drove the Prus¬ 
sians oitt of the suburbs, and the allies 
perceived tin; impossibility of taking a 
city defended by ,J(M),000 men, and strong¬ 
ly fortified. At night, they withdrew their 
forces into their former position upon the 
heights. August 27, the Ereiieli were re¬ 
enforced hy the corps of Marmonl and 
Victor. Napoleon made several inelli cl- 
md attacks on the centre of the allies ; and 
hero Mofeati (ij. v.) was mortally wounded 
l>y a cannon hull, at no great distance from 
the emperor Alexander. About noon, tin- 
king of Naples (Mural), with the columns 
under Victor, and the l-’ivuch gild Saxon 
cavalry under Lalour-Mmibourg, succeed¬ 
ed in surrounding and overpowering tin- 
Austrians. More than J 0,000 men, with 
general Mesko, were made prisoners. 
Meanwhile the commander of the allies, 
hearing that Vundamiuc had passed the 
Elbe, near Kdnigsteili, on the 25lh, and 
was advancing towards Pima, decided cm 
a retreat, which was accomplished in the 
night. The king of Naples pursued only 
to Marienluirg. The allies lost, in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, 30,000 men. The 
I-'ronch, in these two bloody days, had 
mow* than 10,000 men wounded : the 
number of killed was considerable, hut 
eamiot he given exactly. There were 
now 24 hospitals in the city. Afier the 
27th August, the star of Napoleon de¬ 
clined. The news of < bnlinot's defeat 
near Grosslx-eren (q. v.), of the detent of 
Macdonald on the Kat/.baeh (q. v.), anil' 
of the defeat of Vaiidamiue, near Culm 
(q. v.), rapidly followed each other. The 


inarches and countermarches of the 
French army now caused great injury in 
the vicinity of Dresden. Throe new re¬ 
trenchments were thrown up before tin- 
Altstudt, Meissen was to form an outworn 
of Dresden, and the French army seen,,*.' 
to he able, to hid defiance to the jlI lie—, from 
this strong position. The allied arm v ;,.j. 
vanned nneji- from Bohemia. Tie- dYf 
of Ney at Denncwit/. (q. \.), September bd- 
and the advance of Jlliii-her, on the Hoi;, 
towards Ilerniliut, compelled the I’n n 
emperor to retire from the frontiers of Bo¬ 
hemia to Dresden, and to turn upon tl.r 
right hank of the Elbe. 'I’liese man-iie- 
devastated the country, and turned it in;, 
a desert. The 14th, Napoleon advanced 
again towards the irontiers of Boheme.. 
and penetrated, on the 15th, to Culm : ho- 
his guards were driven, hack at N'ollend-nf 
with consideralile loss, by (..olloredo, ».j 
the IBtli: on the til si, he returned t- 
Dresden. The Austrians oecnpied IYe\ 
berg on the 17th: deiaeluncnts from tie 
army of the crown prince of Sw.-dm 
advanced to f.eipsic, and Bliicln-r ferine.; 
a junction with Billina. Napoleon line• 
hack the Prussians to Bautzen, but w e. 
mi llie ‘Mill, again in Divsden. lie i;m> 
I'nlirely abandoned the ritth! hank ol" lie 
Elbe, and concentrated his lines on ih 
left. The 2Slh and 2bll>, the allir- at- 
tacked the bridge at Meissen without -in- 
cess, The liirccs of Napoleon niarcla.ii 
through Frcyburg towards Chemnitz, an-’ 
through Kossen towards Leip.-ic. Tl■■ 
unexpected passage id’ Hlucher o\er tie 
Elbe, at Wailciiburg (3d of October), dr 
i-ideil tin: march of Napoleon from Dre.- 
ileu (October 7). The king of Savoie 
followed him. (See lintU' if.) 

About 30,000 men, under St. <\r and ili-- 
count vou rler l.obaii,remained in the v l.’iri- 
ity of Drt sdcn. Biibnastormed, on tln-Sd,. 
the bridge of Pirna, and the allies attacke- 1 
the outworks of the Nenstadt. At tli- 
same time, It!,000 Bossians underTulsa- 
lwauoifaiid Markoll) approached Dresden, 
to cover the march of Benningscn toward- 
Lcipsic. On the L7fh, St. (Nr drove T<>! 
stoi hack to Dolma, with a loss of six cat; 
noils and some hundred men on the .-id' 
of the Ru-sians; hut, on the 20th, the Kus 
siaus obliged the marshal to retreat to¬ 
wards Dresden, which wa- now entin h 
surrounded, as the Austrian gem-rub 
('liii.-telcr and Kleiiau had joined Tol-t" 
on the 20th. The city, which was 
oil* from all stqtplies, siltH-nsl more and 
more from want of provisions. St. (■'}■■ 
however, prepared for the most obstinate 
resistance: he barricaded the suhtir!>s. 
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converted a number of dwelling-houses 
Into block*liotnos, ami destroyed most of 
the gardens ronml the eitv. November <>, 

10,000 infantrv anil HUH) cavalry, under the 
■■nilat von ih"r l.obnii, with *400 wagons, 
inarched out from tin? Neustadt, on their 
way towards Torgtut; hut they were driven 
I rack, near Ueicheuherg, hv the prince of 
Wied-liiinkel, ami returned to the city m 
the evening. Famine and license raged 
among the soldiers and inliahitants. Mote 
ili.u, ‘itrj corji'i-s Mere daily carried from 
the hospitals, and from 400 to 300 deaths 
necum-d every week ill the ejlv. A r o- 
\eniher II, a nicies of capitulation were 
agreed to by Kleiniu, hut not ratha-d hy 
prince Sehwar/enherg. r l’he garrison 
v.ere made prisoners ot war. •»('()() sick 
remained in the hospitals. Dresden re¬ 
ceived a strong RiH-iau garrison, and be¬ 
came tin* seal of llie Kus-ian administra¬ 
tion, wilder lie' pi hire llepnin. The ex¬ 
cellence ol' Napol.-mfs tactics was ne\ er, 
perhaps, displayed to greater advantage 
than in the ha'll" of Dresden, a mtHter- 
picer of mililai V -kill. 

ItKIH-. iri e C/ulhilf.::.) 

ItuiiM i;, Edward, ;i man renmrkahle 
lor longev ity, w a~ horn Dee. 41, lti-0. in 
a -mall eaiiin, near the present corner of 
Waluni and Second '.treeW. in the city of 
Philadelphia. and died Mm. 17, 17.~4, in 
the I Odd year of his ace. The hanks 
of the Delaware, o:i which the city of 
Philadelphia now stands, uric inhab¬ 
it rd, tit the time of liis hulli. by In¬ 
dians, and ;i low Swedes Hollanders, 
lie often talked to In- eoiiijiainfius of pick¬ 
ing ulinrrie'.i; rrie- and catching rabbit-, 
onspots now tiic mo-i improved and pop- 
iilniis in the city. II” recollected the 
second time William Penn came to Penn¬ 
sylvania, and used to point, out the place 
where lie bed be"ii told tIn- cabin stood, 
in which I’eim and his friends that ac¬ 
companied him were accommodated upon 
their lir-t arrival. At twi lie years of age, 
he went, to Bo-ton, where lie served his 
apprenticeship to a cabinet-maker. In 
the year 17 15, he returned to Philadel¬ 
phia with his linniiy, where he lived until 
the time of his ileaib. He was thill' times 
married, and had eighteen children, all 
of whom were by his first wife. Not 
long before his death, in: heard of the, 
birth ofu grand-child to one of his grand¬ 
children, tin* filth in succession In himself. 
—lie retained his mental liiculties till the 
last year of hi- life. Even his memory 
was but little impaired, lie not only re* 
llieinbered the incidents of bis childhood 
and youth, hut the events of latter years; 


and so faithful was his memory, that 
llie members of his family never heard 
him tell the sumc story twice, but to dif¬ 
ferent jM'rsons and in different companies 
His eye-sight failed him many years be¬ 
fore his death, but his hearing was per¬ 
fect. His appetite was good till within a 
few days’belbre his death; but he bad 
hist all his teeth thirty years previous to 
that event, in consequence, it was said, of 
drawing excessively hot smoke of tobacco 
into his mouth, lie hud been the subject 
of sevep successive sovereigns, and saw 
l’enti conclude his treaty with the In¬ 
dians. 

Ditorr h’AuHAIM.. {See .'hihiiiiir, Droit 
d\) A work lias lately been published un¬ 
der the title at' Droit il'rlidniinr dr hi tlrnndr- 
/in-hnriU', par C. H. Okn /,. Ironrf. rlnglaut, 
which explains, in a concise liirm, the 
rights of foreigners in England. 

Dioiits It r.l'.MS (Fn nrh)\ united im¬ 
posts; the name given, iir France, to an 
indirect tax imposed on wine, cider, beer, 
spirits, salt, tobacco, playing-cards, stage¬ 
coaches, &c. The name originated from 
the eireum.-laiiee, that these and similni 
taxes were united into one itilmiiiitlritlinii 
t'i ninth dm droits rinnis (general admin - 
islratiou of the united impo-H). It all'ords 
aumially Irom Pit) to 1.50 millions ol 
francs, and, of eoiuvc, Ibmis a veiy im- 
porlanl hraneli of the French administra¬ 
tion, with which, however, the inconven¬ 
ience.- are connected, v\hieli always attend 
indirect taxes, if they are high, and it he¬ 
roines an object to evade them ; because 
not only many oflicers are required to 
watch the persons from whom the taxes 
are to he obtained ; hut astrirt observation 
mil.'t also lie kept over the. otliccrs them¬ 
selves, thiit they may not eoiinive at frauds 
upon government. In IHI4 and 1H13, all 
the laws respecting the droits riunis were 
colleeteil hy order of the director-gen¬ 
eral, since their nuniher had increased 
so much, ihai. neither the otlirers nor the 
people could know them all. The gen¬ 
eral direction of the whole is, in Paris, 
under a counsellor of state: he and live 
administrators form the general council, 
which decides all doubtful cases. In 
ctv'h department is a director, Under 
whom are the insjiectors and other inte¬ 
rior odic.ers. The director sends every 
fortnight the amount which he has col¬ 
lected to Paris. The directors make, a 
journey every three mouths through their 
district, close their accounts, and make 
three copies of a statement of their reports 
and expenditures, of which one copy re¬ 
mains in tins hands of the inspector, one 
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goes to Paris, - aiid one to the director of 
the department. This system tends to 
prevent the enormous abuses which pre¬ 
vailed in the whole taisdepartnient before 
the revolution. 

Drome ; a river of France, in the east¬ 
ern part of the kingdom. It ijsea near 
Valdrome, oud falls into the Rhone about 
eleven miles south of Valence. Tin) river 
gives its name to a department. (See De¬ 
partment.) 

Dromedary. (See Camel.) 

Droj*sy; a preternatural collection •of 
serous or watery fluid iu the cellular 
substance, or different cavities of the 
body. It receives different appellations, 
according to the particular situation of 
the fluid.—When it is diffused through 
the cellular membrane, either generally 
■ or partially, it is railed anasarca; when 
it is deposited in tint cavity of the cra¬ 
nium, it is called hydrocephalus ; when 
in the chest, hydrothorax, or hydrops pecto¬ 
ris; when in the abdomen, ascites; in 
the uterus, hydrometra; nnd within the 
scrotum, hydrocele .—The causes of these 
diseases are a family disposition thereto, 
frequent salivations, excessive ami long- 
continued evacuations, a free use of spir¬ 
ituous liquors (which never lh.il to de¬ 
stroy the digestive powers,) seirrhosities 
of the liver, spleen, pancreas, mesentery, 
and other abdominal viscera: preceding 
•diseases,ns the jaundice, diarrlioa, dysen¬ 
tery, phthisis, asthma, gout, iutermiltcnts 
oflong duration, scarlet fever, and sonic 
of the 1 exanthemata ; a suppression of ac¬ 
customed evacuations, the sudden striking 
in of eruptive humors, ossification of the. 
valves of flic heart, polypi in tins right 
ventricle, aneurism in the arteries, tumors 
making a considerable pressure on the 
neighboring pails, permanent obstruction 
in the lungs, rupture of the thoracic duet, 
exposure for a length of time to a moist 
atmosphere, laxity of the exhalnnts, defect 
in the absorbents, topical weakness, and 
general debility.—The fipft of these spe¬ 
cies which we shall describe is ascites 
(from ilokuv. a sack or bottle; so called 
. from its bottle-like protuberance), or dropsy 
of the.hellv, a •tense, but scarcely elastic, 
swelling of the abdomen from accumu¬ 
lation of water. Ascites is often pre¬ 
ceded by loss of appetite, sluggishness, 
dryness of the skin, oppression at the 
chest, cough, diminution of the natural 
discharge of urine, and eosliveness.'’ After 
the swelling has commenced, it increases 
until the whole belly becomes uniformly 
swelled and tense. The distension nnd 
sense of weight vary somewhat with the 


position of the liody, being greatest on th* 
side on which the patient lies. As the 
collection of water becomes more consid¬ 
erable, the difficulty of breathing is much 
increased, the. countenance exhibits a pale 
and bloated up;>earaiiec, an immoderate 
thirst comes on, the skin is dry and parch¬ 
ed, and the urine is very scanty, thick, 
and high-enured, and- deposited a laotrri- 
tious sediment. The pulse is vnriuhlt. 
being sometimes considerably quicker, 
sometimes slower than is natural. Tin 
operation of tapping should I to perfortui ■> 
only where the distension is very great, 
and the respiration or other important 
functions impeded; and it will ofti n V 
"best not to draw oft" the whole fluid 
once. Great care must he taken, also, t>> 
keep up a sufficient pressure, by a broad 
bandage over the abdomen, as even lata* 
syncope litis arisen from the neglect of 
this. The contraction of the muscles i\ if 
la 1 promoted by friction. The remedies 
for this disease are cathartics, diuretics, 
gentle friction of the abdomen with oil 
Are. Tonic medicines, a nutritious diet, 
and, if the complaint appears giving way, 
Snell exercise as the patieni can toki 
without fatigue, with other means of im¬ 
proving the general health, ought not 
lie neglected.—Another species of drop-y 
is called anasarca (from <lm, through, amt 
raid, llesh). It is oecasionod by a seroo- 
humor, spread between tin* skin ami 
flesh, or rather by a general aeemmda- 
tion of lymph in the cellular system. 
This species of dropsy shows itself at 
first by' a swelling of the feet and ankle- 
towards tilt* evening, which, for a time, 
disappears again in the morning. Tin 
tumefaction is soil and inelastic, and. 
when pressed upon by the finger, re¬ 
tains its mark lor some time, the skin 
In-coming much paler than usual. 15> 
degrees, the swelling ascends, and occu¬ 
pies flic trunk of the body; and, at last, 
even the face anti eyelids appear full and 
bloated r the breathing then becomes dtf 
• limit, the urine is small in quantity, high- 
colored, and deposits a reddish sediment; 
the belly is costive, the perspiration much 
obstructed, the countenance yellow, and a 
considerable degree of thirst, with ema¬ 
ciation of the whole body, prevails. To 
these symptoms succeed torpor, heaviness, 
a troublesome cough, and a slow fever. 
Iu some cases, the water oozes out through 
the pores of flic cuticle; ill others, being 
too gross to pass through them, it raises tin* 
falicle in small blisters; and sometime* 
the skin, not allowing the water to escape 
through, it. is compressed ami hardened. 
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and is, at the same? time, so much dis¬ 
tended as to <rive the tumor a considerable 
degree of Annin'S?. In some few cases, 
the disease goes oil'by a spontaneous cri¬ 
sis, by vomiting, purging, &c. When: the 
quantity of fluid collected is such as to 
disturb”the more ini|K»i1ant functions, tho 
hot mode of relieving the patient is to 
make a few small incisions with a lancer, 
not too near each other, throflgh the in- 
■ teguments on the fore aud tipper part of 
each iliigh ; the discharge may he assisted 
1 1 \ pleasure. In the use of issues or blis¬ 
ter.;, tin-re is some risk of inducing gan- 
•rivnc, especially if applied to the !<•;; 
am! tiie same has happened from scari- 
lieatious \\ itfi the eupping instrument.' 
Absorption may he pmmotrd 1 »y t’rietion, 
and bandaging the parts, which will, at 
the same time, obviate furl Iter efliision ; 
hut nm-t powerfully by the use of dilli'f- 
ent evacuating remedies, especially those 
which occasion a sudden considerable 
disci targe of fluids. Kinetics have been 
often employed with advantage; lull it is 
necessary to tru.-ud against weakening the 
stomach h\ the |'n i|Ui‘iit repetition of 
those which produce much nuil.-oa.-~- 
<'atharlifs are of much greater and more 
general utility . Diuretics are universally 
proper. Digi'alis is olletia very jiowerlid 
remedy. Opium, and sonic oilier narcot¬ 
ics, base liccu occasionally nsefnl. In the 
Use of'diuretic-, the patient should not he 
restricted from drinking lively. It isvery 
desirable to promote evacuation hy the 
skin. Sometimes tiuieli relief is obtain¬ 
ed In promoting perspiration, locally, by 
means of the va-por hath. Mercury lias 
been much employed. Regular exercise, 
.-iji'h as tic patient can hear (the limbs 
being jiropi rh supported, especially hy 
a well-contrived laced stocking), ought 
to lie enjoined, or diligent friction of the 
skin, particularly of the uflcctcd parts, em¬ 
ploy is I when the tumefaction is usually 
least, namely, in the morning. The cold 
hath, duly regulated, may also, when the 
patient is convalescent. materially con¬ 
tribute to obviate a relapse.—The, next 
species of dropsy w liich we shall consider 
is hifdrucephtdu.i (from l water, and 
the head); hydrorcphiiluni. Iijjdrtn- 
riphfdus: dropsy of the brain, dropsy of 
the head. It is sometimes of a chronic 
nut tiro, when the water has been known 
to increase to an enormous quantity, ef¬ 
fecting a separation of the hones of the, 
head, and an absorption of the brain. 
I’ain in the head, particularly across th«» 
brow, stupor, dilatation of the pupils, nau¬ 
sea, vomiting, preternatural slowness of 


* the pulse, aud convulsions: are symptoms 
of til ls disease. Hydrocephalus is almost' 
, peculiar to children, .being rarely known 
‘ to extend beyond ,'flie age of twelve or 
fourteen; and it seems more, frequently 
to arise hi those of a scrofulous ami 
riekc.t habit than in others. It is an af- 
fcctioi. which lias been observed to per¬ 
vade families, atl'ecting all or the,greater 
part.of the children til u certain period of 
their life; which sCorns to show that,, in 
many cases, it depends more on tire gen¬ 
era^ lialjit, than on any local affection, or 
accidental cause. The disease lias gen 
orally been supposed to arise in conse¬ 
quence either of injuries done to the brain 
itself by blows, falls, &<•., from scirrhous 
tumors or ■ excrescences within the skull, 
from original laxity or weakness in the 
brain, or from general debility ami an im¬ 
poverished state of the blood. Willi re¬ 
spect to its proximate cause, very opposite 
opinions are still entertained by medical 
writers, which, in conjunction with the 
equivocal nature of its symptoms, prove a 
source of considerable embarrassment to 
the young practitioner. \\ lien recoveries 
have taken place ju hydrocephalus, vve 
ought, probably, to attribute mere to the 
efforts of nature than to the interference 
of art. It is always to lie regauled as of 
dillicult cure. The treatment dionlil lie 
prompt and active. The inflammatory 
action should lie lessened, and then ab¬ 
sorption promoted. .\fler taking some 
blood by bleeding or by leeches, the tor¬ 
pid bowels are to be evacuated |»y some 
active cathartic,and their activity kept up. 
in the progress of the complaint, by calo¬ 
mel or some oilier mercurial preparation. 
.Mercury al-o contributes powerfully to 
rouse the absorbents. Alter the how- 
el- are cleared, some evaporating lotion 
is to he applied to the shaved scalp, 
and the antiphlogistic regimen ubscrvtd. 
Sudorific medicines will generally' ho 
proper, assisted by the wurm bath. Rlis 
!< is> may be applied to the temples, behind 
the ears, or to the nape of the neck. If 
the progress of the disease is arrested, the 
strength is to lie established hy a liutri ■ 
lions diet and tonic medicines. 

Dr.u ; kv; a kind of light, four-wheeled 
carriage, used hy the Russians. It is pot 
covered, and its side seats contain a 
greater or less number of persons, 'flu 
lower wheels are covered with wing-, 
which keep off the mud. 

Dhoso.>i»;tkii ; an instrument for aseor- 
tuiningthe quantity of dovv which Hills. It 
consists of a balance, one end of which is 
furnished with a plate lifted to receive the 
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dew, the otlier containing a weight prey conspiracy; and, on this account, was ar- 
tected ftom it. ■ < rcsted (May 11,17|M)), but mafic his escape 

, Drouais, John Germain,. born at Paris, * and" fled to Switzerland. He was finally 
1763* the most distinguished painter of the acquitted, and returned to France. In 
school of David. Ills desire of going to-; 1799, he was sub-prefect at St. Menehould. 
Rome to study foe great works of art, In- During' thehundrud days (see Cent Jours', 
duced him to enter the lists for the great he’ was a member of the chamber of 
, prize, which consisted of a pension, for doputies. - In 1816, he was banished iron, 
four years; but, being dissatisfied with his ■ France as ajegicidc. 
work, he destroyed it, and loft the prize to Drowni.no is a sort of death caused hv 
another. When reproached for this by immersing foe exterior opening of the 
his master, who saw with surprise the respiratory tube in a liquid. Actual death 
remains of his picture, he said, “ Are you is often preceded by apparent death (os- 
satisfied with me ?” “ Perfectly,” answer- pliyxia, q. v.); and it is possible, if this state 
ed David. “ Well, then, I have gained lias not continued too long, to rususeitat- 
the prize,” returned Drouais; “ this was a person apparently drowned. This cir- 
myairnj the prize of the academy be-* cumstance has led to careful investigation.-, 
longs to another, to whom it may he more of tile nature of drowning, and also, in 
useful thgn it would have been to me; the neighborhood of seas ami large rivers, 
the next year I hope to deserve it by a to the erection of public institutions lb; 
better work.” In 1781, Drouais again the resuscitation of persons apparently 
entered the lists. The Canaanitish woman drowned. This kind of death fumishe-, 
.at the feet of, Jesus was the fruit of his likewise, a difficult subject for luedica* 
study. He was publicly crowned, and jurisprudence, and gives occasion to tin 
led in triumph, by bis fellow students, to inquiry, whether a body found in tin 
their master. lie accompanied him as a water was actually drowned, or wln-ihe: 
pensioner to Romo, where he studied and life was lost in some other way ; and 
copied the greatest masters, llis Dying great attention lias been paid to the mark-. 
Gladiator, and, particularly, his Marius at of this sort of death, which are to h. 
Minturntn, on lieing exhibited in Paris, found upon the body. l>ut, notwitli- 
gaiued him and David’s school a new standing all this pains, much uncertainty 
triumph. lie .now sketched bis Philoc- still bangs over the subject. This iv 
tetes at Lemnos’; but bis career was sml- mark is true, as well pf the manner .. 
ilenly checked by an inflammatory fever, which death is the consequence of iin 
which put an end to his life before be bad liicrsion, as of the signs of having beer 
completed bis 25th year, and while be drowned, and the means of resuscitating, 
was engaged on a picture of Cains Gme- from apparent death. If a person voice 
clius. His rivals and his friends united tarily immerses bis head in water, lie per 
in erecting a monument to him in fit. ceivus a roarilig in his ears, a tickling it. 
Mary’s church (in the Via Lata). his nose, a pressure upon his breast, ace 

Dhoukt, Jean Baptiste; post-master at a kind of stupid feeling. Ifa man, nnabli 
St. Menblioidd ; born 17(>3. It was hi; to swim, fans into the water, be instinc- 
. who recognised Louis XV'I, in his flight lively makes every exertion to escape Iron, 
through St. Menfhould, and caused him it; he bolds bis breath, moves his head 
to lie arrested at Vurennes. In Septern- lip and backwards, lays bold of every 
her, 17!C2, be was chosen member of the solid body' which presents itself, and ever 
convention from the department of the grapples at the bottom ol’ the water 
Marne, and voted for the death of Louis. These struggles continue a longer «>: 
Ill September, 1793, lie was sent to the shorter time, according to tlie strengtl 
northern army. In October of Ibis year, and presence of mind of tlie unhappy 
he vvus taken prisoner, and carried.to Mo- subject: ut last, he sinks, exhausted, he- 
* ravia. - Having attempted to muko liis comes unconscious, strives to breathe, 
esenpo by springing from a window, be draws in water, ami life is gone. If tic- 
broke bis leg, and was retaken. Jn Nov.,, body is taken from the water, it is com 
1795, he was exchanged at Basle, with nionly found to la; very coin; the limits 
Camus, Bcurnonvillc, and others, for the are still’, the countenance distorted, livid, 
daughter of Louis XVf, and entered the and often pale, the eyes half open, tlie pu- 
council of the five hundred, as an old pils enlarged, the mouth filled with foam, 
member of the. convention. Dissatisfied the breast and region of the upper stomacl 
with the moderate system which at that ’expanded. Sometimes the body is stilt 
■time prevailed in France, he became, with warm, though it cannot be reanimated, th*- 
Bulxeuf, one of foe leaders of the Jacobin countenance blue and distorted, the veins 
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of the neck much sWoheri. This, takes 
place when one is drowned in alcohol, or 
in marshy or warm water, or when a per¬ 
son, in a state of intoxication, or with a full 
stomach, or a heated body, falls overboard. 
'On opening, the body of a person Who has 
been drowned, the epiglottis is found to be 
raised, bloody foam appears in the wind¬ 
pipe and bronclyal [Kissuge^ the lungs 
are soft and distended, a large quantity 
of black fluid blood is collected' in the 
right, and less in the left cavity of the 
heart, a little water is in the stomach, and 
the vessels of the brain are swelled with 
blood. Death is sometimes caused' by 
suffocation and want-of air, and some¬ 
times as in apoplexy: in the; latter ease, 

’ it happens very speedily, and a little 
water is snflieiont to produce it, if the 
person tails upon his thee. In this ease, 
when the body is opened, the foam in fho 
wind-pipe- is wanting, anil the vessels of 
’lie head are fuller. The various oon- 
'tituents of the water, such as irrespirable 
gases, contribute also to modify and com¬ 
plicate tile mode of death. 

The following are the methods of treat¬ 
ment recommended by the London llu- 
■ mills' Society for tin* Recovery of Persons 
•■i a State of Suspended Animation. As 
drowning is, probably, the most frequent 
aeeident by which animation is suspend¬ 
'd, wr give nil the rules of the society here, 
and sliall refer from Freezing, f lunging, 
to this article. 

Civil ions. Lose no time. Avoid all 
rough usage. Never hold the body up by 
tbe feel ; nor roll the body oil casks ; nor 
■ ::i!i the body with salts or spirits; nor in- 
:eei to'iaeeo smoke or infusion of tobacco. 

Ihstorntirc .1 fains. If apparently drown¬ 
ed, send quickly for medical assistance; 
but do not delay the following means:— 
l onvey the body carefully, with the head 
and shoulders supported in a raised po-i- 
hon. to the. nearest house. Strip the 
body, and rub it dry ; then wrap it in hot 
blankets, and place it in a warm bed, in a 
warm chamber. Wipe and cleanse the 
mouth < 1111 1 nostrils. In order to restore 
the natural warmth of the body, move a 
•'■“ate,l covered wanning pan over the 
hack au<l spine; put bladders or iKittles 
of hot water, or heated bricks, to the pit 
of the stomach, the arm-pits, between the. 

• highs, and to the soles of tin- feet; fo¬ 
ment the body with hot flannels; but, if 
possible, immerse the body in a, warm 
bath, as hot as the hand ran hear without 
pain, as this is preferable to the other* 
means for restoring warmth ; rub the 
hotly briskly with the hand; do not, how- 


; ever, suspend the ufiet of the other means 
at tqe same, time. In order to restore 
breathing, introduce. the pipe of a com- 
' mon bellows (where thd apparatus of die 
society is not at .hand) into, ohe nostril, 
* carefully closing the other and the mouth; 
at the same time drawing downwards, and 
pushing gently backwards, the qpper part 
of the wiridpi|x:, to allow a more free 
admission’of air; blow the bellows gently, 
in order to infliite the lungs, till the breast 
In; a little raised : the mouth and nostrils, 
should then be set free, and a moderate 
pressure made with the hand upon the, 
chest. Repeat this process till life ap-' 
t pears. Klectricity to lie employed early by 
a medical assistant. Inject into the stom¬ 
ach, by means of an elusiic tube or syringe, 
half a pint of warm brandy and water, or, 
vvine and water. Apply sal volatile or- 
hartshorn to the nostrils.—If apparently, 
dead from intense cold, rub the luHlyover 
with snow, ice or cold water. Restore 
warmth by slew degrees ; and after some 
lime, if necessary, employ the means rec¬ 
ommended for the drowned.’ In.these 
accidents, it is highly dangerous to apply 
heat too early.—li' apparently dead from 
hanging, in addition to the means recom¬ 
mended for the drowned, bleeding should 
early he employed by a medical assistant. 
— If apparently dead from noxious vapors, 
&c., remove the body into u cool, fresh 
air. Dash cold water on the lfcek, face 
and breast, frequently. If the body be 
cold, apply warmth, as recommended l'or 
the drewned. l : se the means as above 
recommended for inflating the lungs. 
Let electricity I particularly in accidents 
from lightning) he early employed by a 
medical assistant.—Ifap|lanaitlyileitdfrom 
innixicatif'ii, lay the body on a bed with 
tin: head raised ; remove the neckcloth, 
and loosen the clothes. Obtain instantly 
medical assistance, as the treatment must 
Im regulated by the state of the patient; 
but, in the mean time, apply e.loths soaked 
in cold water to the head, and bottles of hot 
wafer, or hot bricks, to tin? calves of the 
legs and to the feet.—If apparently dead 
from apoplexy, the patient should Ins 
placed in a cool air, and the. clothes loos¬ 
ened, particularly about the neck and 
breast. Bleeding must In; early employed 
by a medical assistant; the quantity regu¬ 
lated by the state of the pulse. Cloths 
soaked in water, spirits, or vinegar find 
water, should Ih; applied to the head, 
which should In; instantly shaved. All 
’ stimulants should In; avoided.—In eases 
of coup de solvit, or strokes of the sun, the 
tame means are to be used as in apoplexy. , 
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General Observations. On restoration to 
life, a tea-spoonful of warm water should 
be. given; and then, if the power of swal- , 
lowing he returned, small quantities of 
warm wine, or weak brandy and water, 
warm; the patient should liodccpt in Inal,* 
and a disposition to sleep encouraged, 
except' in eases of intoxication, ajaiplexy 
and roup de solril. Great Cure is requisite 
to maintain the restored vital actions, ami, 
at the same time, to prevent undue excite¬ 
ment. The treatment recommended by 
the society is to be persevered in 8>r three 
or four hours. It is an erroneous opinion 
dial persons are irrecoverable because 
life does not soon make its appearance;. 
and it is absurd to suppose that a body 
must not lie meddled with or removed 
without tin; permission of a coroner. 

Dro/. ; the name of three celebrated 
mechanicians: J. Pierre-.!aequet, horn 
at Clmux-do-Fond. Aspiring to he 
something more than a mere workman, 
he endeavored to perfect, the different 
parts of cjoek-work, and succeeded in at¬ 
taching to common time-pieces, at. a small 
expense, machinery which produced mu¬ 
sic resembling the chime of hells, and the 
music of a llute. His attempts to dis¬ 
cover the mums of olleeting a |»erpctiial 
motion, led him to important discoveries. 
He contrived, among other tilings, a pen¬ 
dulum, which, being composed of two- 
metals of unequal dilutahility, remained 
unaffected by heat or cold. He after¬ 
wards made his celebrated writing autom¬ 
aton, which, ■ by means of machinery 
contained within the figure, was made to 
move its lingers and hands, and to form 
handsome letters. His last work was an 
astronomical clock. He was surprised 
by death before this was finished.—2. ' 
I Iciiri-Louis-Jaequet, son of the preceding, 
horn 1/52, at Chaux-do-Fond. From his 
curliest youth,' lie w r as employed in me¬ 
chanical works. At the age of 22, he 
went to Paris with some of the products 
of his labor ; among which was an au¬ 
tomaton, representing a young female, 
which played different tunes on the harp¬ 
sichord, followed the notes in the music 
hook with her eyes and head, and, hating 
finished playing, rose and saluted the 
company, in Paris, he caused one of 
the workmen, taught by his father, to 
make a pair of artificial hands for a young 
man who was mutilated, by means of 
which lie was enabled to jicrform most 
of the. necessary offices for himself., 
“ Young man,” said the famous Vuucun- 
son to Dro/., when he saw this work, “ you 
begin where I should be. willing to end.” 


He died 3 791, at Naples, where he had gone 
for the recovery of his health.—Jean-Pierre 
united himself, in .1783, with Boulton, in 
Birmingham, for the purpose of striking nil 
the English copper coin. He made, for the 
French mint a stamping machine, which, 
with oite stroke, apt! less expenditure of 
power than is required in the usual process, 
stamps liotlpsidcs and the rim of coins. 

Dro/, Joseph, formerly member of the 
parliament of Besancon, horn 1773, be¬ 
came a member of tin; French academy 
at Paris, in .1824, made himself known, in 
18,0(5, by hi a.Essai sur I'.hi tt'iIn lint- 
reux (1th ed., 1825) ; by bis Elof?c t(, 
Montuignr (3d ed., 1815); by bis Kindis 
sur Ir brail duns lot .‘his (1815), and his 
Alt moires dc Jeiei/ues .b'anvd. In his Phi¬ 
losophic morale\ he showed himself a deep 
thinker, a scholar, and a good writer. At 
the time of his election to the French 
academy, the poet Lamartine was his com¬ 
petitor. His inaugural address (July /', 
1825) contains some excellent remarks on 
the moral influence of literature. u Hj’nvl 
retire” said Dro/.,- "■etrer set eemscie nrr, m 
prrstnct.de Dial, die ns l'ini tni del'll inntiiiih 

Dunns. These priests of the Oclt.~. or 
Gauls, resembled, in many respects, the 
Bramins of India : they formed a distinct 
caste, possessing the greatest authorilN, be¬ 
ing the learned men and philosophers of 
these people, and having also \ery great, 
authority in the go\ eminent of the slate. 
Julius Ca’sar has left more, information 
concerning them than any other wliter. 
According to him, they performed all pub¬ 
lic and private sacrifices, explained the 
doctrines of their religion, distributed all 
kinds of rewards, administered justice at 
stated times, and determined the punish¬ 
ment which should lie inflicted on oflcnd- 
ers. W hoever opposed their decisions, 
was excommunicated by them, and there¬ 
by deprived ol'all share in religious wor¬ 
ship. They could oven pronounce tins 
curse against a whole people; and. in 
fact, their power had hardly any limits- 
They appointed the highest officers in all 
the cities, and these dared not undertake 
any thing without thou- advice and direc¬ 
tion. They wore free from taxes and all 
public burdens. Instruction in religions 
and all other kinds of knowledge, the art 
of war alone excepted, was intrusted en¬ 
tirely to them. They gave, oral instruction 
in the form of verses, which often had a 
hidden meaning, and which were com¬ 
mitted to memory. According to Ctesar, 
they believed in the immortality of the 
soul, and its transmigration through dit- 
ferunt bodies. They taught, moreover. 
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tilt* nature and motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the magnitude of the universe and 
the earth, the nature of tilings, and the 
power of the gods. ■ They also practised 
;istrology, magic and soothsaying. Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, they were not ignorant 
of natural philosophy and physic. They 
had a wouderful reverence for the holy 
mistletoe (a parasitical plant, vjiieh grows, 
not from the earth, but on oilier plants, 
; particularly on the oak, and which, even 
•it the present time, is celebrated ns a 
remedy for epilepsy)* 'Phis they looked 
upon as the holiest object in nature, and 
as a panacea: they likewise esteemed the 
• iak sacred, from which circumstance 
they have derived their name. The 
Druids had a common superior, who was 
elected by a majority of votes from their 
own number, and who ciijojed lii< dig¬ 
nity lor life. Their principal seat was in 
Britain. The temples of the Druids bear 
■i sitting resemblance to those of India. 

Diu.vi. Instruments wiiieli produce a 
sound by means of a tiirhtly extended 

skill, ... in almost every part of 

•he world. 'J’lie tambourine is found 
among most nations : the ancients call¬ 
ed it {t/mjimuini. All these instruments 
are used both tor profane ifiitl sacred 
pur|KMes. Ifni the peculiar me of the 
drum tor military purposes seems to lane 
been introduced among the Europeans 
in the time of the crusades. There ur<* 
\ ery main ditlerein kinds of drums in the 
Hast, described In Niebuhr, the father, in 
ins /{. iti lusi'firi i/a/njr, i. I Hi), with his 
well known accurncx. 'flic kt tile rlnim, 
the hast* drum, tambourine, and other 
kinds, are all common in tli'* East. 'I'lie 
drum, as a military iietmniciit, is used 
l*oth tolieat the mareli and logive siirii.als. 
No man, who lias not experienced it, eyii 
imagine the exciting power of the drum. 
The fatigued mid exhausted soldier is :tt. 
once animated by its sound: mu! iti battle 
it preserves order, and inspires con mg'* 
ill a body attacking vn rolinuu . The 
French drummers perform admirably, 
and, under Napoleon, a great immlier 
were attached 1<> each battalion. A drum 
which has acquired .historical celebrity, is 
that which, by the order of Zisca, was 
covered with his own skin, that lie might 
Mill aid in battle, where he had so often com¬ 
manded, even after he. laid heroine blind. 

Drummond, William, a Scottish poet, 
liom in 1585, was educated at the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, after which he spent 
tour years in foreign travels, residimr, for 
a part of the time, at Hourges, to .study flat 
civil law. On his return to Scotland, ho 
vol. iv. 27 
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resigned all idea of the law,- and. retiring 
to his rdmantic seat of lfuwtnorndcti, 
gave himself up (p the cultivation of 
poetry and polite literature. A dangerous 
' illness fostered a serious and devout turn 
of mind, which was evinced by Jiis first 
.productions, The Ty press Grove, in prose, 
containing reflections upon death, ami 
Fiovvers of Sion, or Spiritual Poems. 
Ti e death of.a young lady, to. whom he 
was about to he married, rendered home 
insupportable, and drove him again 
abroad.* lie remained on the continent 
eight years. In .his forty-fifth year, lie 
was married, mid again took up his resi- 
, deuce at llawthortideli. lie died- in De¬ 
cember, 1(i-l!>, in his sixty-fourth year. 
As a historian, Drummond claims little 
notice. His History of the Jameses, puli- 
lislied after his death, shows a total do- ’ 
licioney of historic talent, lie is now ro- 
niemliered only as a poet. There is 
mtieli sweetness and melody in liis verse, 
and although tinged with the conceits of 
tile Italian seliyol, there is mueli geniliiio 
imagery and truth of feeling in all his 
poetry, but particularly ' in his sonnets, 
which an: replete with tenderness and 
delicacy. All edition of Dnliiniiond’s 
poems was published in 1701. , 

l>arxKi:.N.x'Kss is made a crime by .• 
some codes of laws. A statute of Con¬ 
necticut provides that if a man is “found 
drunk so as to he bereaved and disabled 
in his reason mid understanding, up[K*ar- 
iiiir either in liis speech, gesture or be¬ 
havior,” he shall lie subject to a fine, for 
tii-* use. of the town, of one dollar and 
thirty-tour cents. The fine (nr the same 
olli'iiee, in New Jersey, is one dollar, and 
the paily is liable to he put in the stocks, 
if it In* not paid. In Delaware, it is five 
shillings. Bur this vice does not. appear 
among the crimes and misdemeanors of 
till* statute-book, ill the codes of all tin* 

I Hit-d Slates. 'I'lie English statutes of 
•1 James I, chapter 5, and 21 James I, 
chapter 7, provide, that if any person shall 
he convicted of drunkenness, he shall for¬ 
feit live, shillings, to Ik; levied hv distress, 
and, fin want of a distress, shnlf be set in 
the stocks. (See fntu.nctUirm.) 

Diuei:; in botany, a simple succulent 
fruit, containing a hard kernel or stone. 
Peaches, cherries, &c., arc drupes. 

Diunir Lank Thkatrk, one of tint 
principal theatres in London, was estab¬ 
lished in the reign of James 1, under the 
name of the Phcrnic. A Her the restora¬ 
tion, patents for stage performances were 
issued, and 10 of’ the actors were called 
king's servants, which usage still exists. 
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In'1671, it was burnt down, and "was 
< rebuilt by sir C.' Wren, but qgain con¬ 
sumed, Feb. 24,180EV and rebuilt by B. 
Wyatt, 1811. It wad, opened with an 
. address composed by lord Byron. The 
interior was entirely rebuilt in 1822, and 
is estimated to be capable of containing' 
3611 persons. The price of admittance 
into the pit is 3s. 6 d. ; into the boxes, 7s. 

Druses ; a puuftlc of Syria, inhabiting a 
tract of couutry about 1165 square miles, 
in the mountains Libanus and Anti-Liba- 
/us. They are about 160,000 in dumber, 
40,000 of whom are able to hear arms. 
Their protended descent from the Franks, 
who came to this region in the time of the , 
crusades, is u faille. Their name is dc- 
. rived .from one of their religious teachers. 
At the cud of the 16th century, this people 
began t« excite attention in Europe, par¬ 
ticularly on account of their religion, con¬ 
cerning which they maintain die utmost 
secrecy. The sacred books of the Druses, 
which were concealed irvthe earth, con¬ 
tain doctrines which prove the; selfish 
policy of their authors, and are a disgrace 
to humanity. The layman who should 
accidentally become acquainted with the 
contents of these hooks, was punished 
with deatli. The doctrines of the Druses 
are a mixture of those of the Kidducees, 
the Samaritans and ihe Mohammedans.* 
The Druses were formerly governed hy 
many sheiks or lords, hut one by the name 
of Ibrahim contrived to make himself 
.master of the whole nation, and thereby 
became formidable to the Turks. In the 
beginning of the 17th century, the Druses, 
under the renowned emir Fakreddiu (usu¬ 
ally cujled Fuknrdin), reached the summit 
of their power; blit this leader was, in 
1631, strangled at Constantinople ; and, 
although other princes were placed over 
them, they never recovered' their former 
reputation. They endeavored, indeed, by 
the assistance of the Russians, in 1773, 
to . regain their freedom; but they were 
soon obliged to become again dependent 
ou the Turks. They are now governed 
by emu's .(princes), who, in their turn, are 
subject to a grand emir.: they are U'ibuta- 
rics of the. l'orte, hut are almost entirely 
independent, cultivating the soil, apd pro- 
' ducing wine mid silk. Their religion 
divides the people into wise men ( nkalex , 
learned or initiated) and secular jversons 
(tljabel , or laymen, ignorant, uninitiated). 
They have no public worship, but they 
frequent Christian and Mohammedan 
churches: they have, nevertheless, some 
symlvols and persons devoted to religious 
worship. 


• Druscs. There wore several distin¬ 
guished Romans of this name:—1. Marcus 
LivjuS (B.C. 123) was tribune of the peo¬ 
ple witn Cains Gracchus. He was also 
the father of Livia, the wife of M. Cato 
and the mother of Cato of Utica. Hu 
opposed the projects of the popular fit- 
vorite, Caius Gracchus, so strenuously, that 
the patriciops called him the polroniM xnm- 
iux. By his victories in Thrace, he made 
the Danube the boundary of the republic, 
was honored with a triumph, and died in 
the ofliec of censor, B. C. 110.—2. 11 is son, 
Marcus Livius (grandfather of Livia, wife 
of Augustus), was distinguished for his 
talents, energy and eloquence; hut his 
zeal olien led him to neglect the retruliir 
forms of proceeding in the republic, while 
his extravagant muni licence, and high opin¬ 
ion of himself sometimes caused him to 
commit imprudent, actions. Borne vva- 
tlicn divided hy the disputes of the senate 
and the equestrian order. The power of 
the latter, which,'since the tirrie"of the 
•Gracchi, had li-eii to- : ts utmost height, 
excited the jealousy of the senate, who 
struggled zealously for their old hut mm 
almost lost authority. Druses endeavored 
to gain over the people, to the party of die 
senate, hy the division of lands, to which 
the senate agreed with the utmost reluc¬ 
tance, and to gain the Homan allies hy l|je 
promise of citizens! i ip. lie came forward, 
relying oil lliis assistance, as a mediator 
between the hostile parties, lie proposed n* 
supply the vacant seats of the senators with 
knights, and to allow the new magistrates 
the judicial authority, which, from the time 
of the Gracchi, had belonged to the knight.- 
alone, hut before that time, to the sena¬ 
tors. lie succeeded in this plan, notwith¬ 
standing the. most violent opposition from 
both parties. But the jealousy with which 
each pally guarded its rights, and the 
rash and violent manner in which Druses 
had effected the union, rendered him un¬ 
popular with both parties. When, there¬ 
fore, he proposed to grant the. right <>t 
citizcnship.to the. allies, for their services 
to the senate, that body rejected the prop¬ 
osition decidedly, so that l)rwsus could 
effect nothing. On liis return to his 
house from un assembly of the people, 
accompanied hy n number of die Latins, 
lie was slabbed at his door, hy an un¬ 
known hand. He died a lew hours ailcr. 
with these words—“When will the repub¬ 
lic. again possess such a citizen ns I have 
been.” His death (B. <03) was the sig¬ 
nal for the beginning of the, social war, 
which had lieon so long threatening.— 
3. Claudius Nero, son of Tiberius Nero 
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and of Livin (afterwards wife of the 'em- ’ 
peror Augustus), and brother of Tiberius, 
who was afterwards emperor, was sent as. 
qucsior, with his brother, against tlie Rluc- 
tians, whom he subdued* lie then sup¬ 
pressed an insurrection in Gaul, defeat- 
t,l the. Gerinans who dw'elt beyond 
the Rhine, passed the river, and van¬ 
quished the Sieambri and Bruotori, and 
made the Frisians tributary ^o the Ro¬ 
mans. lb: was the first Iloman general 
who ventured upon the Northern ocean. 
After these campaigns, he became pretor 
(11 B. but returned iti the next spring 
to German}, subdued many tribes as far 
r,s the Wescr, and commenced the erec¬ 
tion of fortresses. On this account, he 1 
■was honored with an ovation at Koine, and 
was appointed proconsul; the army salu¬ 
ted him with the title of imprraior, which 
was not, however, sanctioned by Augus¬ 
tus. B. <'. !>, he was made consul, hut 
returned soon after to Germany, and pen¬ 
etrated as far as the. I'.llie, hut was unable 
to pass the river. He, however, ordered 
trophies to be erected then!, to testily bis 
progress. lie died in die same year, 
while on bis return, in the BOlli year of 
Ins age. The canal, uniting the Khine 
with the Ysscl, was his work; and the 
place railed Dmsi nln irn, in Alsace, where 
lie encamped fa some time, n’.reived its 
name from him. By his wifi: Antonia, 
he had a daughter. I.ivia, anil two sons, 
Gemiaiiieus and Claudius, \v ho afterwards 
became emperors. Koine lost, in Drusus, 
a man equally distinguished ill the field 
and the council, and one of her most vir¬ 
tuous and noble oili/.ens. (Set: A. Bene¬ 
dict Wilhelm’s work, Die /'i/ihi(!S<‘ dm 
.Vi ro C'hnnliwt JJni.tus in item itiinll. 
Ihutxrhl. (Halle, lS’fli). 

Dm.vns; wood-nymphs, in the tmtliol- 
ogy of the Arcadian Greeks; supposed to 
be tin? tutelar deities of trees in groves, 
particularly of the oak ; hence their name. 

Drvuk.n, John, one of the. most eminent 
F.nglish poets, was born, according to the 
most, probable accounts, on the !>tli of 
August, Ititll, in the parisli of Aldwinkle- 
All-Saints, in Northamptonshire, llis la¬ 
ther possessed a small estate, and acted 
as u justice of the peace during the pro¬ 
tectorate. "Phe subject of this article, bis 
■eldest son, received bis curly education in 
the roihitry, and was then removed to 
Westminster school, whence he was elect¬ 
ed to a scholarship in Trinity college, 
Cambridge, ami took his degree of bache¬ 
lor of arts, llis father dying in Hi54, lit* 
succeeded to the possession of his estate, 
subject, however, to considerable deduc¬ 


tions for tlib widoVv and youtfgcr children. 
He immediately removed to London, un¬ 
der the auspices of his relation,’ sir Gilbert 
Pickering, one of Cfomwell’s.couheil and 
house of lords. On the death’ of Oliver, 
he wrote his celebrated Heroic Stanzas 
on that event—one of the first of his 
poems, that evinced the loftiness of ex¬ 
pression and imagery, which Miarncteriv.e 
his tnaturer rftbrts. At' the restoration, 
he greeted the king’s return in a poem; 
entitled jtstrrra Htdur, which was quickly 
fiiilpwetl by a Panegyric, on the Corona¬ 
tion. In ItHil, lie produced bis first play, 
the Ihike of Guise, and, in the next year, 
the Wild Gallant. In I(iti‘-2, also, ap¬ 
peared his poem addressed to the eliiui- 
eellbr Hyde, and his Satire on the Dutch. 
Setting aside the drama, to which bis at¬ 
tention was unremitting, bis next publica¬ 
tion of consequence w as the .'Jnnii-x mirnb- 
i/is, published in J<iti7. His reputation, 
both ;ts a poet and a royalist, was by this 
time so well established, that, on the death 
of sir William Davelianr, lie was appoint¬ 
ed poet laureate and historiographer, with 
a salary of £"200 per annum, lie soon 
after published his Kssav on Dramatic. 
Poesy, which lie Imd written in Ititifi, in 
bis retirement, during the plague; previ¬ 
ously to which he had married lady 
:i!u :h Howard, daughter of the earl of 
llcrksliiro, lie now became profession¬ 
ally a writer for the stage, by entering into ■ 
a contract with the patentees of the king’s 
theatre, to supply three plays a year. The 
earlier dramatic productions of Dry den 
were written in, rhyme—a circumstance 
which |iiwired the rant that disfigured 
them in common with most of the trage¬ 
dies of the day. To correct this fault, 
V illicrs, duke of Buckingham, in conjunc¬ 
tion with other wits, composed the Re¬ 
hearsal, in which celebrated burlesque. 
Drydcn was openly ridiculed, in the char¬ 
acter of Bayes. In Ifi/!t, be- joined lord 
Mulgrave. in an I’issay on Satire; and, in 
Kiel. at the express desire of Charles 11, 
lie composed bis famous ]tolitical poem, 
entitled Absalom and Aebilopbel, in which 
tlie incidents of the ’rebellion of Absalom 
against David are admirably applied to 
Charles II, the duke of Monmouth and 
the intriguing earl of Shaftesbury. The 
severity of this production raised him in¬ 
numerable enemies, whom he still further 
enraged by his Medal, a Satire cm Secli-. 
tion, written on the occasion of a medal 
struck by the whig party, when mi indict¬ 
ment against Shaftesbury for high treason 
was* declared ignoramus. The rancor 
of the last production is not easily to be 
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parallelcd. JInying succeeded so well 
in political, he next essayed literary satire, 
rittacking Shadvvoll in liis Mac Fleeknoe. 
Boon alter appeared Iris Religio Lain, a 
compendious view of the arguments in 
favor of revelation. With all his ability' 
and industry, Pryden suffered the anxiety 
attendant on 'straitened circumstances. 
He next published some classical transla¬ 
tions, nml two volumes of Miscellany 
Poems; and, on the death of the king, 

. composed his Threnodia .dugustalis, a 
Funeral Poem. On flic accession.of 
James If, lie conformed to the religion of 
the new sovereign. One of the fruits of 
this conversion, was his controversial 
poem of the Hind and the Panther, 
the veiy absurdity of the plan of which,, 
overcome as it is by the force and beauty 
of the versiiiealion and execution, is high¬ 
ly honorable to the poetic talents of Pry¬ 
den. By the loss of bis places and pen¬ 
nons, in consequence of tho revolution, be 
had nothing to trust to but his literary 
■industry; and, during the ten concluding 
years of ■ liis life, when he wrote actually 
for bread, anil at so much per line, he 
produced sofrne of the pieces which have 
most contributed to his well established 
feme. Passing Over his translations of 
Juvenal and l’ersius, and various minor 
works, it may lie observed that he com¬ 
menced liis Celebrated translation of Vir¬ 
gil in 1694, and it was sent to the press in 
1697 . He is supposed to have received 
£1300 for this hasty bill able translation. 
Soon alter the appearance of Virgil, he 
was solicited, to writc.a second ode for St. 
Cecilia’s day, which request produced his 
admirable Alexander’s Feast,the linestlyric 
poem in the English language, lie, then 
undertook to modernize Chaucer’s Tales, 
contracting with a bookseller to furnish 
10,000 lines for £300. This bargain pro¬ 
duced the coll<nion called hip Fables, some 
of 1 he most poetical pieces he ever compos- 
id. lie soon alter declined in,health. The 
immediate cause of his death was an in¬ 
flammation in one of his toes, which, ter¬ 
minating in u mortification, put an end to 
■liis life May 1,1700. The body of this 
great poet, was interred in Westminster 
abbey, next to that of Chancer. The 
place was, for some time, undistinguished 
by a monument, until a plain one, with his 
bust, was erected by Sheffield, duke of 
, Buckingham.—Although reserved and 
. saturnine, Pryden was frien<|ly and hu¬ 
mane, domestic in liis habits, and affec¬ 
tionate towards his family. That the pen 
of silch a man should he so freely prosti¬ 
tuted to party rancor and venal panegyric, 
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appears surprising; and it is equally so, 
that, although regular in bis own maimers, 
few went beyond him in the dmmntii 
licentiousness of the age. His narrow 
circumstances may have occasioned, ln;i 
are not a sufficient apology for these 
blemishes. As a dramatic poet, In: has 
wfi, force and majesty, hut very little of 
nature or uropriety. His comedy, with 
tho exception of the Spanish Friar, is alto¬ 
gether inferior; and, of all his tragedie-, 

, Don Sebastian and All for Love alone ajv 
spoken of at present. He stands unrival¬ 
led in point of versification, and, in tibia-,, 
and variety of harmony, and a tine flow¬ 
ing and resistless current of numbers, ia- 
r bas never been surpassed. ]|is style it* 
prose, chiefly exhibited in the critical es-- 
says prefixed to liis works, forms an ex¬ 
cellent specimen of genuine English 
composition. Of recent editions of his 
Works, we. may refer to the prose works, 
by Malone (1800, 4 vols., Hvu.); bis poeii- 
ral works, edited by Todd, with notes by 
Wartim (1819, 4 * vols., 8vn.); and tl:<* 
whole of liis works, by sir Walter S-ott 
(1818, 18 vols., 8vo.). 

1)ky-Uot; u term or name applied to 
a rapid decay, of any vegetable matter, 
when it lias tin* appearance of being tol¬ 
erably dry, but, in general, is applied only 
to timber when in that state, and is so 
named in contradistinction to the common 
mode of decay, by being exposed to tin* 
alternate stales of wet and dry. There 
are a great number of causes for this 
species of decay: some are quite simple, 
others are very complicated; yet, what¬ 
ever may be the original cause, simple or 
compound, the effects are tin* smite, name¬ 
ly, to render the timber useless, by ,de¬ 
stroying its elasticity and toughness, ten¬ 
dering it insufficient* to resist any consid¬ 
erable pressure, and, indeed, for any <>l 
tlie useful ptirposi*« to which timber i. 1 
applied. When timber is ill a tolerably 
dry state, any means which will absorb 
or extract its oxygen from the other com¬ 
ponent parts will leave it ill the stale coin 
moldy called dry roltm. Moist, warm 
situations, with link* nr no current of u.r, 
are the most likely to generate this evil. 
Tlie etlhiviu from timber in such a slate 
of decay will rapidly* can its edicts to 
the circumjacent timber, however dry i> 
may appear; and any sort of further will 
lie, in a veiy link* time, rendered qtiiu* 
Useless. When timber is exposed to any 
considerable degree of moisture and heat, 
* fungi of various shapes anil texture, ac¬ 
cording to tin* species of timber, unu otl.-* * 
causes, vvjll appear upon it; and altheugi 
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this fungous matter be really an effect of 
the dry-rot, yet it is as truly a cause of the 
,-atne evil. There ai •• no means of ^stor¬ 
ing rotten timber to a sound state, and the 
dry-rot can only be cured, as it is called, 
by removing the decayed awl affected 
purls, clearing iiwnj all the fungi, and 
destroying its vegetating- principle, with 
which the hard materials, such as itricks 
or stone, may hav been i impregnated. 
|-’or this purpose, a .-trohg solution of iron, 
copper, or zinc, is used with advantage. 
This, with the admission of a large quan¬ 
tity of air, is very advantageous. Many 
persons have written ott the subject,; and 
the nostrums proposed are ak numerous 
us their authors. But no means of cheek¬ 
ing the evil can he depended upon, ex¬ 
cept. tlint of removing the corrupted and 
contagious matter, and admitting a free, 
circulation of air. Much also may he 
done by cutting timber in winter, and 
properly seasoning it, by steeping it in 
water for some time, and then thorough¬ 
ly drying it before it is used in build¬ 
ing. 

Dshamy ; a Persian poet. (Sen Ju- 
vii.) 

1)snivels Khan, (teee llcngis Khun.) 

Dual, in grammar; that nutulicr which 
is used, in some languages, to designate 
two things, whilst another number (the 
plural) exists to express malty. The dual, 
in some languages, is a firmly'established 
grammatical form, as in the Attic dialect; 
in other languages, it is used only in cer¬ 
tain cases, with eertaiu words, or only 
faint truees of it are to he recognised. 
The Sanscrit has a dual number. Of 
modern languages which have a literature, 
Arabic is the only' idiom which has re¬ 
tained it. That copious language has a 
dual, to designate two things; a particular 
plural form, to express from three to nine 
objects; the plural, lor several of any 
number whatever; ami tin: plural-plural, 
formed from the plural (though only in 
some words), to designate ten or any 
larger o- indefinite number, liven for 
substantives which express a number of 
things, as a species of animals or plants, 
the Arabians (lave a rhurartcristical singu¬ 
lar, of which also a plural may he made, 
(fsee Si | vest re de Saey’s (Intmmaire. Jlruhc, 
tom. i., pp. 70'2, 701, 710.) In the Ameri¬ 
can languages, traces of the dual are very 
often met with, from Greenland to Aratt- 
eunia. (Sts; William urn Ilumholdl’s 
Discourse Ucbcr dm ,1) mil is, rend in the 
uendeiny of sciences nr Berlin, April 2ti,, 
1W, printed at Berlin, Ic‘28; a treatise 
which does not pretend to exhaust the 
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subject, hut will assist a scholar in making 
further investigations.) 

Dualism-; Dualist. 1 . Dualism is the 
philosophical exposition of the nature of 
things by .the adoption of two dissimilar 
primitive principles, not derived from each 
other: such, for instance, are the idea] 
and tin; real, or the material and the 
thinking substance. Dualism may lie 
either dogmatical, or critical, or scep¬ 
tical. In a stricter sense, dualism is con¬ 
fined to {a) the adoption of two funda¬ 
mental jbeings, a good and an evil one, as 
is done in the Oriental religions; (b), to 
the adoption of two different principles 
in man, viz., a spiritual and a corporeal 
' principle: this is called the. psychological 
dualism, lie who embraces this view is 
called a dualist. Opposed to the. system 
of dualism is monism, which is either 
idealism or realism, spiritualism or mate¬ 
rialism. 2. In theology, dualism is the 
doctrine of those who maintain that only, 
certain elected persons are cupnlje of ait-/ 
mission to eternal happiness, and that air 
the rest will he subjected to eternal coke . 
demimtioii. s., 

Dublin, the metropolis of‘Ireland, isniiri 
tinted in the province of .Leinster and cu»r to 
ty of Dublin, within u mile oft he I my of tins,' 
name, which is of a circular form, a 
about six miles in diameter, and ini. . 
which the river 1 alley runs, ufler divids 
ing the city, through which its course is* 
nearly west to cast, into equal parts.- 
Though spacious, this Imy is neither eohi-y 
modious nor safe, particularly in winter.- 
its defects are, in part, remedied by a 
magnificent wall of stone, which runs out. 
into the hay the distance of 8f>fJ4. yards, 
and is terminated by a light-house. On 
ihe opposite side of the harbor is another 
light house, together with a pier ami har- 
l»ir; and, lately, a pier has been begun at 
Dtmleary, a village on the south side of 
the hav, and two and a l>ulf miles within 
its mouth. From the point of Riugscnd, 
where the lafley enters the hay, it is em¬ 
banked on either side with u noble wall 
of freestone, forming a range of beautiful 
ntnl spacious quays through the whole 
city. The user is crossed in its- course 
through the city' by seven stone bridges. 
Dublin is, besides, nearly insulated hv two 
canals, which give grant advantages for 
inland communication. The houses, with 
the exception of tlie principal public struc¬ 
tures, are generally brick,* and from three 
to live stories high. In the old part of tile 
city, the streets are irregular, although 
those which range parallel ro, and at right 
angles with,'the Lifley, are uniform ami 
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capacious. -.Few cities of its size cap boast 
of A greutfer number of magnificent and 
useful buildings. Tftp castle; which was 
completed and flanked with towers in' 
1213, is situated about the centre of the * 
city, and is the seat of government. The 
castle chapel, recently rebuilt, is an exqui¬ 
site specimen of Gothic architecture. The 
other public buildings are, theroyal ex¬ 
change, the commercial buildings, the 
-corn exchange or burgh-quuy, the linen 
hall, the custom-house, (iu trout 375 by 
209 feet), the stamp-office, the post-office, 
and the parliament house (now converted 
into the nationul bunk). Opposite to the 
east front of the custom-house are the 
government wet docks; mid adjacent to 
the post-office is Nelson’s pillar, raised to 
the height of 130 feet. In the centre of 
college-green is an equestrian statue of 
William III, erected in 1701. In the 
Phoenix' park, an obelisk, 210 feet high, has 
.been erected in honor of the duke of Wel¬ 
lington. .On the east side of college-green 
in’ the grand front of Trinity college, which 
yet of Portland stone, of the Corinthian 
folder. 'I’llis, building extends in depth 
proefeet. The park is in. the rear of the 
inosego, and contains 25i acres, adorned 
IJm-h fine trees. Dublin university (viz., 
Ju*provost, fellows, and scholars arrived at 
tv 1 years of ago) ret timed two members to 
i)tte parliament of Ireland, and still returns 
puc to tfyt of the United Kingdom. Dub- 
Jiri^ contains lit parishes, 2 cathedrals, 19 
^parish churches, besides several oliapcis 
of the established religion;‘2 meeting¬ 
houses of the church of Scotland, 7 of 
other dissenters, 4 of Methodists, 2 of 
Quakers, 1 Lutheran Danish, 1 French 
Calvinist, ami about 26 Roman Catholic 
chapels. St. Patrick’s cathedral is an an¬ 
tique building, in a low and ruinous part 
of the town, erected in 1190, decorated 
with a steeple in 1370, and a v cry lofty 
spire in 1750. Christ church, built in 
1038, the ancient cathedral of Dublin, is 
- another venerable pile, containing some 
curious monuments. St. George’s church 
■is a.superb edifice, lately built, with a 
magnificent front and lofty spire. No 
city, ft ir its size, abounds more iu claimable 
■ institutions. These are, in general, well 
endowed, and some of them are splendid 
buildings. The royal.barracks are in the 
West. end- of the town, - near the river. 
At the west of the city, opposite to the 
Phtenix park, is the royal hospital of Kil- 
mtunliain, lor-the reception of disabled 
and superannuated soldiers, on the plan 
of the Chelsea hospital. Dublin is a cor- 
jvorate ltody, with a chief magistrate, who 


has the title of lord mayor, elected annually 
from the aldenncp, who are 25 in number, 
elected' lor fife from citizens who have 
served as shdrifts: two sherifts are chosen 
annually from the common council, who 
are 96 in number, and are tricnninlly 
elocted from their respective guilds hy the 
freemen, a Very numerous hotly, amount¬ 
ing to perhaps 2000. The freemen of 
Dublin, in (^injunction with its freeholders, 
also return two members to the united 
parliament. • population, 185,881; tiOmilcs 
W. of Holyhead in Wales, and 330 X. \Y. 
London; Ion. 6° IS' W.: lot. 53° 21' X. 

Drums, William, cardinal, prime min¬ 
ister of the duke of Orleans, regent of 
‘ France, was the son of tin apothecary, and 
was horn in 1656, in a small town in the 
province of Limousin. At the age of 12 
years, he was sent to Paris; and, after 
having studied in the college of 8t. Mi¬ 
chael, he obtained the place of private tutor, 
lie afterwards became acquainted with the 
siil>-1iitor of tin: duke of Chartres, 111. da 
85t. Laurent, who, having heroine infirm, 
was assisted in his duties by Dubois. 
Dubois ingratiated himself into the invar 
of his pupil, rind, after the death of St. 
Laurent, was chosen to succeed him. 
From this time lie played two juirts— that 
of a tutor and that of a pimp to his young 
master. Louis XIV wished to marry his 
nephew to his natural daughter, Mile, tie 
lllois. Monsieur, the king's brother, was 
not averse to the match, hut the king was 
too well acquainted with the haughty 
spirit of the. duchess to expect her consent. 
Dubois was therelim- employed to gain 
her and the young prince, llis address 
was successful, tit id he was rewarded with 
the abbey of St: Just, in l’ieardy. Louts, 
who had become sensible of his talents, 
allowed him to join the French ambassa¬ 
dor at London. Here the chevalier Du¬ 
bois made some important acquaiutanci s, 
through tin' influence of St. Kvj'ernont. 
lie was particularly connected with lord 
Stanhope, whose friendship was the source 
of his future fortune. Dubois returned I'* 
France, and, tinder the modest title of tv 
secretary, soon became the privy counsel¬ 
lor of the duke of Orleans, and overseer 
of his household, lie encountered, with 
success, the numerous olistaeles and ene¬ 
mies opposed toliisadvaneeinetit. ]n ITIo, 
the duke w as declared regent; and Duboi-, 
not less ambitious than artful, now ventured 
to indulge extravagant hopes. In spite of 
the opposition of the most iniliiciitial per- 
'solts. !i< was appointed by the duke coun¬ 
sellor of state. trite intrigues of the Span¬ 
ish court, at that time under the direction »f 
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the cardinal Alberoni, gave the diike 
much trouble, and made him desirous of 
a powerful ally. Dubois directed his at¬ 
tention towards England, and offered to 
conduct a secret negolintiou-with die cdurt 
of that country. His acquaintance with- 
lord Stanhope was now very useful to 
him. He succeeded in overcoming the 
dislike of George I to the ja-rson of the 
regent, and, in 17 If, concluded the triple 
alliance hetwceo England, France an<l 
Holland. It has lieeii asserted that Du¬ 
bois sold himself to England; hut this is 
not true; on ilie contrary, it was neces¬ 
sary for him to buy others, to succeed in 
his negotiations. He was rewarded by 
die place of minister of foreign alliiiiv,' 
and now begun to aspire to the highest 
dignities of die church. The archbish¬ 
opric of t'ambruy having heroine vacant, 
Dubois venture,I to request it of the regent, 
although he was not even a priest. The 
regent was astonished at his boldness : hut, 
as the king of England united with Du¬ 
bois in his request, lie obtained if, ami, in 
(tin' morning, received all the orders, ami, 
a lew days after, the arelihishopric. lty 
his consummate address, he obtained a 
cardinals hat, and, in 1722, was appointed 
prime minister. His pmvei; had now no 
hounds; hut his excesses had rendered 
him infirm. He was scarcely able to gel 
in and out of his carriage, ami jet he ap- 
pcareilon horseback ibrflte sake of receiv¬ 
ing militnrj honors at a review. The ex¬ 
ertion rnii.-cd an internal injury, of which 
he died Aug. it), 172!. 'flic duke of St. 
Simon has given an accurate picture of 
him: “Dubois was a litll.•, thin, meager 
man, with a polecat visage. All the vices, 
falsehood, avarice, licentiousness, ambition, 
and the mcaiie-t llatterv, contended in him 
lor the mastery, lie. lied to sticli a degree 
as to deny his own actions, when taken 
iri the fact. .Notwithstanding an atlected 
stammering, which he had adopted for the 
purpose of gaining time to penetrate the 
motives of others, his rich, instructive and 
iiisiiiuuting'conversation would have ren¬ 
dered him agreeable, had it not bet'll for 
the mist of falsehood which issued from 
every pore, and rendered oven his gayely 
unpleasant. Jn spite of his delmurhery, 
he vvtis very industrious. His wealth was 
immense, ami his revenue amounted to 
millions. His memory wns hated and 
ridiculed. Even the inseription on his 
tomb is a satire; tor, after enumerating 
all his offices and dignities, it concludes, 
xolvliom i .1 stnbiliora buna, viator, mortal 
frirare.'’ 

Dubois, Jean Baptiste; one of the enr- 
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.best French writers who endeavored to 
found a theory of the arts on general prin¬ 
ciples. 'He i enriched the theory ot the 
arts by his comparison of poetry, painting 
and music (Reflexions swr la, Pofoie, la 
Pdnture et la Musiqtw, Paris, 1719; (>th 
ed., 1755, in 3 vols.). The fouudatipn on 
which he rested his theory was, the neces¬ 
sity ’which eveiy one feels of exorcising 
tl»<' povvepv of his mind, and of setting his 
invention at work, lie was bom ot Uorfu- 
vais, in 1070, studied there and at Paris, 
and via* placed, in hi!>5, in the office of. 
foreign utthirs, under tlie minister De 
Torcy, who gave him important connnis- ' 
sinus in Gertiiiuiy, Italy, England and 

'Holland. In these journeys, he collected 
the information concerning the arts which 
his hook contains. After his return to 
France" he obtained a bemiice, a pension, 
i*itl, in 1722, was elected perpetual secre¬ 
tary of the French academy, lie distil)- ' 
gnished himself as a historian by ’his His- 
loirc lie la Ligue dr Combrai/ (Paris, 17‘21, 
2 vols., 12 mo.), and by his llistoin rritique 
ilr V FAublissciwnl (It InMunttnhir Fra nr nine 
dtins lt:s (It((ties (Amsterdam, 174."!, 2 vols., 
4t<>. and l‘2mo.). Voltaire ranks him 
amnng the writers who were an honor t<» 
the age of Louis X IV. He died at Paris,' 
1712 . 

' Hi ev.MiK. (See Diifnsw .) 

Dri at is a gold or silver coin. For its 
value, see Cuius. —In Svvil/eriaml, ducats 
are called SrhiltlJ.runken. The Dutch duc¬ 
ats, which are coined in great numbers, 
are the most used in commerce, and are 
to he found in all quarters of the. world. ’ 
hi the northern countries of. Europe, and 
particularly in Russia, the dealings in 
money and goods are carried on mostly 
by means of this coin. The exportation 
of ducats is, therefore, an important branch 
of Dutch commerce. This coin and the 
name are derived from Lopginus, a duke 
of Kavelina, in the titli century: the first 
issue of them has also been asevilied to 
St. Huger Jl, of Apulia, who, in 114(), 
coined ducats bearing the liguse of ("hri-t, 
and the inscription, Sit lilii, Christa, dntus, 
tintni lu riff is, isle (Incut ns. The Vene¬ 
tians took his ducats for their pattern in 
12H): they were fouild to ('(institute' a 
convenient medium of exchange, were 
adopted by Genoa, and thus came into 
general u.~c. This standard of coin was 
also adopted in Hungary; and, lor a long 
time, all foreign coins Imre the name of 
On/fi-i nr Jliinfcnrians, in Italy, where the 
trade of the world was, at this period, 
concentrated. They were, in many kinds 
of business, the fuvorite standard of reek- 
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onihg. They did not bedomc. so common 
in Germany till a much later .date. The 

, golden bill of Charles IV gave to all the 
members of the empire the privilege-of 
issuing gold coins, with any stamp they 
chose; but these were only gold guilders, 

. equivalent to the favorite' florin. The > 
ducats most generally met With are the 
old Dutch ducats, bearing the impression 
of an armed figure, which gave way, tor 
a short time only, to the figure of Louis, 
king of Holland. They circulated almost 
as merchandise, hut had been frequently 
counterfeited in the Grisons. The coun¬ 
terfeits were* \ery good to appearance, 
both ill weight end sound. (Hee Coins.) 

Ducatoon ; a Dutch gold coin (also 
called Ruijder) worth about 30 florins (see 
Coins) ; also an Italian silver coin cur¬ 
rent tor nlKiut $1,00. The Dutch gold 
ducutoou is a national coin', only circular* 
ing in the courttry. There is also a silver 
ducatoon, used particularly in the Last 
India trade. There is. likewise a French 
silver coin of this name, of nearly the 
same value as the Italian ducatoon. 

Duchesne, or Du Giiksne, Andre (I .at., 
Chesnius, IJuclirnivs, Q iiwdanns ), from 
his historical researches, has hern called 
tho father of French history. He was 
horn 1584, at Isle Itouchani, in Touraine; 
he studied tit, London and Paris, was 
appointed royal geographer and histori¬ 
ographer, and died in I ft 10. llis most 
important works are,' his collection . of 
French historians, (llistoritr f'ranenrum 
Scriplons, 3 vols., to which his son Fran¬ 
cois Duchesne added a 4th and 5th from 
'the papers left by his father), which the 
French government have, since several 
times expressed a wish to have completed ; 
liis ..llutloritr .\~>rmoin/ntm Scriptures ah 
■■ .‘Inno KIP—1330 ; and his genealogical 
works, which throw much light on the 
history of France. The number of liis 
writings is very great; some were pub¬ 
lished hy liis son after liis death. He It'll 
more than a hundred folios in manu¬ 
script. 

Duns, Jean Francois, a French dra¬ 
matic |mici, known hy his adaptation of 
many pieces of Phakspeure to tho French 
theatre, was horn at Versailles, and, late ill 
life, became a writer tor the stage. His 
first piece, called hntlhtr , was unsuccess- 
fill, ailil those which followed it shared 
the same Into. His Hamlet attracted 
much attention, ns it was the first of 
Sfiukspeuro’s plays which np|icarcd on the 
French stage. This play and his next, 
Ronnl-o and Juliet, and likewise those 
. wiiich appeared later, were so much 


changed, to adapt them to the French 
taste, that the title, in some instances, is 
almost the only thing which reminds us 
of the original. These changes, however, 
only added to the applause with which 
they were received in France, lie after¬ 
wards endeavored, in his (Edipr rhtz M- 
mrte, to imitate the Greeks; hut lie soon 
returned to Shakspeare, and translated snr - 
cessively I .Air, Macbeth, Othello und other 
plays. Almfiir or the Arabian Family i- 
one of tlie best of liis original pieces. His 
style is, perhaps, harsh, hut sometime.- 
noble, and full of tragic dignity. He suc¬ 
ceeded Voltaire, in the academv, in 177s. 

' He was suliseqiiently secretary to Louis 

•XVIII. He remained true to tliis mon¬ 
arch under all cireumstances, and, while 
on the }x iii.it of starving, refused the place 
of a senator, with 40,(Kit) francs a year, and 
the cross of the'legion of honor, olK-rc.l 
him hy Jlonnparte. The return of Lout- 
X VJIl made his old age li.ajr] »y. ||e was 

gnitilied when the king recited some of 
his ve.rses to him at his first iiudieia c. 

1 am more happy,” said he, ‘-than Hoi 
lean and Racine; they recited their verses 
to Louis \IV ; I lie king recites mine In 
me.” . He died March HI, 1817, at Ver¬ 
sailles. liis (Eurrcs appeared, ill |S|P, at 
Paris, in !1 vols. Gaiiqicnoii published. a' 
Paris, in 1834, Litl/rs snr Id l if. fc Cinwl. 
rt It s Errils tie J. l<\ finds. 

Duck (mitts, Lin.) ; a very exiensivi 
and natural genus of water birds, which 
are found in all parts of the world. It ha- 
been divided hy naturalists into ail infin¬ 
ity of difleroiil genera; to such a degree, 
indeed, that, according to some of the dis¬ 
tinctions which have, been made, it would 
he impossible to leave the females <>t 
several species in the same genus with tin- 
males. The prilieo of Miisigntino is of 
opinion, that they might lie advantageous¬ 
ly separated into tbiirsuh-genera, in which 
we shall follow him.' These an- itnsir, 
or goose,' i i/giiu.v, or swan, dims, or duck, 
ami fidiiZldn. We have thilly-one speeic- 
oflhis interesting genus, inhabiting North 
America, being within one of tin- numbci 
limini in Kuriqm : of these, tweiity-om- are 
common to the two continents, leaving ten 
peculiar to America, and eleven to Ku- 
rope. The mallard, or common wild 
duck ( Jl.boschas ), is found bndi in Kuro|x- 
and America. 'Phis is the original stock 
of tile domesticated duck, which appears 
to have been reclaimed at a very early 
period. It is found in every fresh water 
.like and river of the l'. States, in w inter, 
hut seldom frequents the - sea shores or 
salt marshes. During the summer, it re- 
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wiles ill the north, along with/the im 
fnense flocks of other water-fowl that retire 
thither for the purpose of breeding.- A 
few pairs, however, occasionally ‘met, re¬ 
main in the Middle States during the 
whole year. The nest .is usually placed 
in the most solitary recesses of a marsh or 
hog, among coarse grass, riieds and rustl¬ 
es, ami generally contains from twelve to 
sixteen eggs, ofu dull greenishAvhite. The 
flesh of ihe wild duck is held in get^rul 
estimation, and various methods are re¬ 
sorted to, in order to obtain these birds in 
quantities. In Picardy, in France, vast 
numbers are taken in decoys, and sold in 
the l’aris market, where, in one season, 
thirty thousand francs have been paid for 
the produce of the small lake, of felt. Lim- 
hert. They also abound in Lincolnshire, 
in Ftiglaml, and are there taken in great 
quantities, by nearly the same means as in 
I’icardy. Pennant had tin account sent 
him of the produce often decoys, which, 
ill one winter, amounted to thirty-two 
thousand iwn hundred. We are indebted 
to Wilson (American Ornithology) lor 
ail eimiiieialioii of several simple and 
Hlrelhe coiilritatiees made use of, jn this 

country, for the capture of these wary 
birds. In some [Minds, frequented by 
• iiem, live or six wooden figures, ctit am 1 
painted to repn sent ducks, and sunk, hy 
pieces of lead nailed to the hott,om, so as 
to float at the usual depth on the surface, 
are anchored in a favorable position to be 
raked from a concealment of In-iish, A c. 
Tiles* - attract lh<’ pas-inir flocks, which 
•■light, ami thus expose them-elves to cer¬ 
tain destruction. In winter, when de¬ 
tached pieces of ice are occasionally float¬ 
ing in the river, some of the gunners oil 
the Delaware paint their boats white, and, 
laying themsehes flat in the bottom, dip-el 
them almost imperceptibly near a flock, 
before the ducks have distinguished them 
Ironi a floating piece of ice. On land, an¬ 
other stratagem is sometimes practised 
vi itli great success. A tight hogshead is 
sunk ill the marsli, or mud, near tin- place 
w here ducks arc accustomed to feed at low- 
water, and when*, otherwise, there is no 
‘•belter: the edges and top are artfully 
concealed with tufts of long, coarse gras, 
and reeds or sedge. From within this, 
the gunner watches his collecting pr* y, 
and usually commits great havoc. In 
f'hinii, the sportsman covers lii.s head with 
a calabash, pierced with eye-holes, and, 
thus equipped, wades into the water, 
keeping only his head above the surfiuvf 
and, on arriving amidst a tlock. seizes them 
by the legs, fastens them to his girdle, and 


thus takes’as many as hq wishes, without 
.disturbing the rest. (SeeWilson's dim. 
Omithol.; Pennant’^ Brit. Zoology, yol. 2.) 
—Miuteovy thick (.4. moschata). This well 
known bird is the largest of the duck 
kind, aiiil approaches nearly to .the size 
< f a goose. It has obtained its mime 
from a strong srtiell of musk, which ex¬ 
hales from its body, and not because it 
comes from Russia, as lias liecn supposed. 1 
The Muscovy ducks uro tamed in great 
quantities in the West Indies, and are 
found wild in Guiana, vvherp they nestle 
on the trunks of trees, close upon the 
water’s edge. They feed in the morning 
upon a plant called wild rire , and seldom 
permit.the sportsman to approach within 
gunshot.*— Cttnvn.ts-hurk duck vatlis- 
nrritt). This delicious bird is peculiar to 
this country, and was known to the epi¬ 
cure long before it was described hy the 
naturalist. We are indebted to Wilson 
for the first account of it. He gave it the 
name of the plant oti which it feeds, and 
w hich had been called alter the celebrated 
Vnllisneri. The raiivnss-baek ducks ar¬ 
rive in thel : . States, from the north, about 
the middle of October, and, principally, 
assemble ill the numerous rivers in the 
neighborhood of the Chesapeake hay. 
t >n tin; Susqiiehatmah, they arc called 
nniriiss-lntrl.'.i, on the I'otomae, whih -barks, 
and on .lames’ river, slnldrukis. When 
tln-v first arrive, they are very lean; hut,, 
from the abundance of their favorite food, 
they become tilt about November. They 
tire sometimes found in such nmltituditt 
as to cover several acres. From the great 
demand lor lln-se ducks, and the high 
price they always command, various 
methods sire employed to decoy them 
vvilliiii gun-shot. The most successful is 
that termed tutting, in which they ure 
enticed to approach the shore, by r means 
of a dog properly trained. The article in 
Wilson’s work is extremely interesting, 
and Mr. Ord has made a long and valua¬ 
ble addition to it. The earivass-hack is 
constantly attended by another species, the 
widgeon (.7. .dnuricaiut), which manages 
to make a good subsistence from his la¬ 
bors. This bird is extremely fluid of the 
teiidei roots of that particular species 
ol’plant oh which the eanvass-hack feeds. 
Tie- widgeon, which never dives, watches 
the moment the eanvass-hack rises, and, 
before he has bis eyes Well opened, 
snatches the morsel from his mouth, and 
makes o(K—The other American species , 
of ducks are, Jl. rli/fnatu, *>r shoveller, iv~ 

Several paiis of v,-M M'w*-- ' '.■> have 

1 '-eii killed, al dill'ereut .. iiv*-r». 
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- markable for the strange form of its hill. I novelist, a describe!-of character and man- 
.A, strepera, or gadwail, which is more rare J ners, a writer of memoirs, and a grainma- 
in America thun in Europe. A. acuta, pin- . rian, bora 1703, at Dinant, received a 
tail, or sprigtail, remarkable for thfe form good education at Paris, early turned his 
. of its tail; it is .abundant in both hemi- knowledge to profit, in 173!) was chosen 
spheres. A. obscura, black or dusky duck, 'member of the academy of inscriptions, 

1 peculiar to this continent, and very abun- in 1748 member, and soon after secretary 
dant; this is perhaps die* most sagacious of the French academy. Though he re- 
and timid of all the. American ducks, sided at Paris, he was elected major of 
A. sponsa, summer or wood duck; not his nativetffwnin 1741. When the states 
more remarkable for its great beauty, in of Bretagne, in reward of tbeir zeal ih r 
which it stands preeminent, than for its- die welfare of the kingdom, were permit- 
habits, its migrations being directly oppo- ted to nominate sueh of their munltcr as 
sed to those of the other species. A. dis- they thought most worthy of the royal 
cors, hjuo-winged teal. A. crecca, green- favor, Duclos was unanimously elected 
winged teal. (See Teal.) A. mollissima, one of the number, and received letters 
eider duck (q. vX A. pcrspiciUalp, black ‘of nobility. Not long hrihre his death, In 
dr surf duck. This is ‘common to both was appointed historiographer of France, 
hemispheres, but is very rare in Europe, in Voltaire’s place, lie died at Pari.-’ 
A.fuse.a, velvet, duck, also found in both 1772. Among the best of his noveL, are 
hemispheres; its flavor is rank and fishy, Confessions du Comte de It*** (1711, 
!ind it is therefore seldom sought after. 12mo.): and of his memoirs, his Alt moires 
A. nigra, scoter; found both in Europe tarries Masurs du XVlIImt Siteh (1751, 
and America'.; these birds, and a few Jilino.); both full of acute and striking re- 
others of the same fishy flavor, are ex- marks, especially on women and love. His 
einpted from the interdict which forbids CansiiUrnlionssur leg Mieurs d< re Siieir an 
Homan Catholics the use of animal food full of striking sketches of character, and 
on certain days, on tl* 1 . supposition of deep knowledge of human nature. II.- 
their heing cold-blooded, and partaking of History of Louis XI is esteemed, but shoes 
the nature, offish. A. rubiiln, ruddy duck ; the hand oil the novelist. (>f more value 
this species vtns very rare in Wilson’s are hjs .Melnoires secrets sur hs Itigms dt 
time, but has since become more plenty. Louis XIV it XV. This work wa- nmi- 
A. Jerina, red-head; common to both posed in his character of historiographer, 
continents; it. approaches very near to the He also distinguished himself in his lit 
canvass-haek in delicacy; its usual weight marques sur la Crammaire pinnule dt 
is about one pound and three quarters. Port-Royal (17<>4,l2tno.), as a grammarian. 
A. marilla, scaup duck or blue-bill, a well Desessarts published the (Eurres mmplitts 
known and conlmon species in both eon- de Duclos (Paris, 180!*, 10 vols.). The 

tinenls. A. rufduripws, tufted duck; a lust volume contains a fragment of hi- 

species confounded with the A. fidigula autobiography. In the entertaining Me- 
of EurojH', until the dill'erenees were moires de Madame d' tlpinny, the charaeter 
pointed out by the prince of Musigtiano. of Duclos is represented in no ten Ihvor- 
(See 1 Jouni. Jlcad. JVal. Sei., vol. 3.) A. able light. 

clangula, golden-eye; common to both Ductility ; the extensibility and eolie- 
heiiitsphrrcs. A. ulbeola, Imrtet-lioad, or sion of particles, which enables metal to 
butter-hall ; peculiar to this country, be drawn into wire without breaking, 
where it is common. A. glacial is, long- The ductility of some bodies, especially 
tailed duck, south southerly, old wife; of gold, is very surprising. A single grain 
common to both continents, remarkable of gold may be stretched under the hnin- 
for the long and slender middle feathers liter into a leaf that will cover a house, 
of its tail. A. labratloria, pied duck; a and yet the leuf remain so compact as not 
beautiful and rare species, peculiar to to transmit the rajs of light, nor even 
America. A. histrionira, harlequin duck; admit spirit of wine to transude. But 
■ a magnificent speeics, found on both eon- M. Reaumur has shown the ductility of 
tinentsit derives its name from the gold to be still greater. What is called 
singularitj' of its markings ; along the gold-wire, every body' knows, is only sil- 
cOust of New England 1 it is galled the ver gilt. The cylinder of silver, eover- 
lor/L ■ ed with leaf gold, is drawn through the 

Duck ; a sort of strong, brown, linen hole of an iron, and the gildiug is e.v- 

' cloth, used chiefly by sail-makers. vended with the wire, to whatever length 

. DucKmp-STOon. (Sint Cucking-Stool.) it may be stretched. Now, M. Ream 
Duclos, diaries Piiuinu, known as a nwr shows, that, in the common way of 
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drawing gold wire, a cylinder 'of silver, 
twenty-two inches long, and fifteen lines 
in diameter, is stretched to 1,1(13,520 feet, 
or is <534,1)92 times longer than before, 
which amounts to about ninety-seven 
leagues. To wind this thread oil silk, for 
use, it is first flattened, in doing which it 
stretches at least one seventh further, so 
that the twenty-two inches are now 111 
leagues; hut in the flattening,*instead of 
one seventh, it Could be stretched •one 
15 until, which would bring it to 120 leagues. 
This appears a prodigious extension, and 
yet it is nothing to what this gentleman 
hits protect gold to be capable of. 

UwlUitii of (thus. When glass is pen- 
vtrated with the heat ol* fin*, it can he 
managed like soft wax, and may lie drawn 
out. into threads exceedingly long and 
line. Ordinary spinners do not liiriu their 
threads of silk, llav, or the like, with hull* 
die ease and expedition tin; glass-spinners 
do threads of lies brittle matter. Some 
of IItci■ i are made, into plumes, and Used 
in other works: they are made much 
tiller Ilian hair, and liend and wave, 
like hair, with every wind. Two work¬ 
men are employed in making them ; the 
first holds one end of a piece of glass over 
die flame of a lamp, and, when lltc heat 
ha- solicited it, tin -eenud operator applies 
a glass hook, and draws out a thread of 
glass, which .'till adheres to the mass; 
then, fitting his honk on the circumference 
of a wheel about two ted amt a half in 
diameter, lie turns the wheel as last as lie 
pleases, till it is covered with a skein of 
glass thread. The parts, as they recede 
from the flam 1 , by gradually cooling, 
become more eohesiie : the, parts near¬ 
est tile tire are always the least cohe¬ 
sive, uiid, eonseipieiitly, must give way 
to the etlbrt made to draw' lliem to¬ 
wards the wheel. These threads are 
commonly of a flat oval shape, being 
three or tour limes as hrnad as thick : 
soon; of them seem scarcely bigger than 
the thread of a silk-worm, and are sur¬ 
prisingly flexible. It' the two ends of 
-ueh threads tiro knotted together, they 
may Ik*, drawn and Im-ui till the aper¬ 
ture, or space in the middle of the 
knot, does not exceed one fourth of 
a line, or one flirty-eighth of an inch, 
ui diameter. The flexibility of glass in¬ 
creases in proportion to the fineness of 
the threads; and, probably, had we flu- 
art of drawing threads ax tine as a spi¬ 
der’s weh, we might weave stilfls and 
cloths of them, but could never make* 
them long enough to Ik: ser\ieeable. (for 
further information, see Divisibility.) 


Du-Pevvamd, Madaine. (Sco Dcffand.) 
lfUDucr, Edmund $ noted in English 
history as an instrument of Henry VII, in 
the arbitrary acts of extortion practised 
during the latter years-of hi? reign. He 
was porn in 1462, of an ancient and re¬ 
spectable family; and was educated at the 
university of Oxford. Becoming a stu¬ 
dent of the law at Gray’s Inn, ho 'arrived 
at such eminence in his profession as 
recommended him to the favojr of the 
king, who made much use of his servicosj 
anil conferred on him various offices and 
emoluments. In 1505, ho was made 
speaker of the; house of commons, and, 
through his influence, several enactments 
’ took place, oppressive to the people and 
profitable to the monarch. On the ac¬ 
cession of Henry VIII, In* perished on the 
sciilliild, August 18, 1510, with his associ¬ 
ate, sir Richard Hinson (who was the son 
of u sieve-maker ut Towcester). 

I)i;m,i;tr. John, duke of Northunilicr' 
land : son of flu: preceding. 1 lie Wits horn 
in J502, and, after his lathers execution, 
wax restored in blood by act of parlia¬ 
ment. In 1342, lie wax raised to the 
peerage as viscount Lisle, in right of his 
mother, wlicj inherited that title. Soon 
idler, he was made KG.; and, at length, 
the post of loril-liigh-adiuiral was confi-r- 
red on iiiin for life. He sened with refs- 
ulation in Scotland and franco, arid was 
lell, by Henry VHI, one of the executor* 
named in bis will, as a kind of jnint- 
regcnt duriiig the minority'ol" Ik I ward VI. 
Under that prince, he manifested the. most 
insatiable ambition, and obtained vast ac¬ 
cessions of honors, (lower, ami emolu¬ 
ments. At first, lie joined bis interest with 
that of the duke of Somerset, the king’s 
uncle, whom, however, at length ho un¬ 
dermined and destroyed. Ho had he.cn 
.id wined I to the titles of earl of Warwick 
and duke of Norllitimbcrluml; and, alter 
tile fail of Jtis rival, his authority wus 
almost, unbounded, 'rim illness of the. 
king, over whom he had gained complete 
axceinleney, alarmed his tears, and lie 
emleaxored to strengthen his interest by 
marrying his son, lord Guilford Dudley, 
to lady Jane Grey, descended from the 
younger sister of Henry VHI, and per¬ 
suaded Edward to settle the. crown on 
his kinswoman by will, to the exclusion 
of his two sisters, the princesses Alury and 
Elizabeth. The death of the king,* the 
abortive attempts to place lady June Grey 
on the throne, and the. ruin of ail those 
eoncemed in the scheme, tare among tho 
most fiunihur events in the annals of Eng¬ 
land. Northumberland himself was be- 
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’ headed ou Tovver-hill, August 22,1553. 
He professed himself a Catholic a short 
time before his execution, and died in that 
faith, though the avowed object of tho 
plot was to secure the establishment of 
Protestantism in England. 

Dcnt-t v, sir Henry Date, baronet, was 
Imni at Fenny Compton, August 25, 
1715. His lather, the reverend Henry 
Hate, was rector of North Fturinbridge, in 
E-sex, in which benefice his son Henry 
succeeded him' at his death; liut the 
emoluments ol'tlie living being big trilling, 
he estahlished the Morning Post news¬ 
paper, and, in 1780, the, .Morning Her¬ 
ald, commencing also,' about, the same 
time, the Courier de I'Kurojic —a journal 
printed in the French language—-and the 
English Clu'oniele. At this period, he 
was a contributor to the Probationary 
Odes, the Kolliad, and oilier works of a 
similar class. In 1781, the advowson of 
die rectory of Hradwell-juxta-Mare was 
purchased in trust for him, subject to the 
life of tho reverend George. Pawson. In 
■ 1784, be assumed the name tot* Dudley, in 
complianee with the will of a relation. 
Mr. Pawson dying in 17! 17, All*. Dudley 
presented himself to the vacant, benefiee; 
iait the bishop of London refused insti¬ 
tution, and a compromise was at length 
• ■fleeted. Jji 1812, he received the liv¬ 
ing of Willingham, in Cambridgeshire. 
Shortly after, lie obtained a baronetcy, 
and, in 181(5, the dignity of a prebend in 
Ely cathedral, which lie retained till the 
day of his death, February l, 18*24. Sir 
Henry distinguished himself as a useful 
magistrate; while his literary abilities 
were rminiic.stcd ill the composition of a 
variety of dramatic pieces. Among these 
ire the Flitch of Hacon, written lor the 
purpose of introducing his friend SJiield 
to the public ; the Woodman ; the Kival 
< 'undulates ; the Blackamoor Washed 
White (at the representation of which, 
party spirit ran so high as to produce a 
serious conflict, in which swords were 
drawn. &c., among the audience); the 
'Travellers in Switzerland; and the popu¬ 
lar piece At Home. In his earlier years, 
thu warmth of his temperament betrayed 
him, notwithstanding his cloth, into seve¬ 
ral quarrels. The cause of two of these 
rencontres was Airs. Hartley, an actress 
celebrated lor her beauty. A third, of more 
equivocal character, fought with Mr. 8to- 
ney Howes, made a great noise at. the time. 
Sir Henry, at the time of his decease, was 
a magistrate Sir seven English counties, 
at'-d four in Irehuid. 

Dl'i>lei , Robert, earl pf Leicester, was 


the fitlh son of the duke of Northumber¬ 
land, and was born about 15532. He vra- 
knightefl when young, and was made •»».„_ 
tlein’an of the bed-chamber to Edvvitril VI. 
Though involved in the criminal designs op 
his father, and included in the sentence «,f 
attainder passed against him on the aee< s- 
sion of Mary, he was pavdoned, and em¬ 
ployed by that queen. After Elizabeth 
ascended rfic throne, Dudley soon acqmr- 
cdflthc. distinction of'being her iitvt.ri;.-. 
Ofliees, honors and wealth were shower, 
cd On him with an unsparing hand. He 
was appointed master of the horse, knigli; 
of the garter, and privy cottuselior; :.m! 
he received grants of die princely domain.. 
' ■ of Kenilworth, Denbigh, ami Chirk i n--, 
tie. In 15(50. the death of his wifi- lo.,} 
place, at (.'iininor-hall, in Berkshire. r f ',:i 
event, according to [loputar opinion, a., 
appeals from Aubrey, involved Dudtev ; u 
the guilt of murder. If’lie sacrificed tin- 
file of his eoiisorl, in the hope of marry in., 
the queen, his ambitious v iews were di>- 
uppoiiitcd. Eli/.alw th, limvi ver, eoeou-- 
ageil him to aspire to the hand of Marc 
of Scolland, who rejected him writ di~ 
dain. In 1504, he was created ha von 
Denbigh and. carl of LeiecMer. and en¬ 
tile same year elecicd rhanivllor of Ov. 
ford university, having previously f>. i u 
chosen to the same office at (‘amhriilg . 
About 1572, lie appears to have mam"; 
the ha roll ess-do wager Sheffield, lady Dou¬ 
glas Howard, by whom he had rhikliie. 
hut whom lie disowned as his wife, nu t 
even compelled her to marry another pc. 
son. Jn 1575, he gave a princely cut* i- 
taimiii-lit to (he queen, at Kenilworth ca¬ 
de; the festivities of which are described 
in a picturesque maimer, in tho celebrated 
romance of kcitilvvnrih, and, in defiance 
of chronology, connected with the dealii 
of Leicester's first with. Leicester, m 
1578, ortended the queen by his marriage 
vvitfi the widow of Walter Dcvereuv, rail 
of Essex. He, however. lveovt.'I'ed her 
favor, and, in 1585, was appointed, through 
her influence, governor of the Netherlands, 
then recently emancipated from the Span¬ 
ish yoke. His conduct in this station did 
not give satisfaction to the queen, or to 
the Mates over which lie presided, and lie 
was recalled Ihe following year. He re¬ 
turned to his command Li June, 1587 ; 
lull he was finally displaced u fi-vv months 
after, and returned to England. Ho was 
.aroused of misconduct by lord ituehhurst 
and others; hut Eli/.aheth still retained so 
wimicli partiality for him, that she support¬ 
ed him against all his enemies; and, on 
the prospect of the Spanish invasion, in 
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Ifeho appointed him eomniandr^of 
f};c forces assembled at Tilbury, lor the 
defence of the kingdom. Leicester died 
Heptember I, the same year, at (.'oruluj- 
ry park, in Oxfordshire, and was interred 
in a chapel of the collegiate church of 
Warwick, where a splendid monument 
vva« nii-ed Hi Ins memory. 

Dim. (from Uittllum, derived from i/ua) 

a eotnhat I let ween two, at *V time and, 
pitiee appoint! d. in consequence ofn elial- 
h ii"-'. and so is dislingoished from an 
riH iinnter, taking place, without any pp- 
\ ion.-, arrangement. r fhe enslom of duel- 
liuir wasderived fnun the northern nations, 
die judicial eninlial raid die pm ale itucl, 
upon the principle i f the point ol‘ iioimr, 
Having ■><>t 1 1 been unknown to the an- 

til''. The (ieriir.is-, Danes and Franks 
carried the practice of the judicial conduit 
so tin", dial none were excus'd, except. 

■ Miineii, sick pi op!c. cripple.-, anil '.itch ;is 
n.-te liar do year.' of ;,xe. I!\ i n eei le- 
-ta-ties and monks were obliged to maio- 
: :uim1ii ir coiifoMMsii-- hi a champion m 
•rtits : ainl On- singular species of iu- 
ispntileiice was not confined to ermi- 

tl aeeii.-atioii'. I.ur die titles to estates 
.yere decided iii tin- same manner. At 

■ • ugth, hfiHeiei, ties mode of trial v\ a - 
'.•’•nil.| to ti’io " 'iceitsaiioe.' of capital 

'lienee-', m w I' 1 e h there was tio oiler 
istimnnv. md m which e.inn.e n fmie 
alUioueecd lie ,ierte. ( | parly to Is’ gmli',. 

I ei patty 1 atepti-heij was punished hy 
hanging. Is hemline, or unit:!":cHi ofincm- 
" \ judicial Cl 1|, 11 i;e \\ a ltl|0>-j/e,j 

i*.» tI'itidehald, king nj the Huivmiiliuiis, 

' early as V. D. .'U!, I'kl.i ll. I. e. li^} 
'•■iys it is a entuhat h. tween two. to prove 
tie' truth itt respect to tin o' ■•out;.il crs'i, 
■‘Hid the party who ei.inpii is -iiidl prevail 
iii I lit- suit. The practice of tty iii'/r.vi.ts 
to land, its well as the guilt or innocence 
•*! ini .liens,i| party, hy- combat under 
judicial authority. very iialmally siintiM. 

1 0 the derision of p, monal ipiarrels in 
die same way (parliruJarly those in which 
■In- point of lionm i.tis eoneerned', and 
ail ease,'! in wliieli then; was no* a<iei|ti;i|e 
•T'lln'-.i pro-, ided inlhr ordinary tribunal-. 

> he example of Francis l nt France. and 
‘ harli’s V of Hpain, gave a sanction to 
this mode of arhitrntion. On the. break¬ 
ing Up of the treaty lictW.ru. these sove¬ 
reigns, ami the declaration of war hy the 
l'Trnrh and F.nglUIi heralds, tit the court 
f 'f <’hark s, .fan.l.Vid, the emperor, in . 
replying to the declaration of the French 
monarch, desired the herald \‘> acquaint? 
iiis sovereign, that lie would in neeforth 
Mtisider him, not onlv as a base violator 
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of publje faith, hut as a stranger to the 
honor and integrity .becoming a gentle-, 
man. On receiving this message, i rancis 
immediately sent hack the herald with 
a cartel of delianee, gave the emperor the 
lie in form, challenged him to single eom- 
hat, and required him to appoint the. time, 
place and weapons. Charles accepted 
fine challenge; but, after many messages 
v'- t. x ruing the arrangements tor the eoni- 
hai, accompanied with mutual reproaches, 
bordering on the most, indecent seurrilily, 
all thoughts of the duel were given.tip. 
Hut this ulJiiir, though it thus ternliuated 
without any ivneotmier, is supjxised to 
have, had a great inllucucc in producing^ 
an important change in manners all over 
Kurnpc. I pon every insult or injury, 
which seemed to touch his honor, <a 
gentleman thought himself entitled to 
draw Iiis sword, and to ee.ll on his advrr- 
saty to give liim stitisliietioii. Hitch an 
opinion becoming |irevaleui among men 
of tierce courage, of high spirit, and rude 
manners, w lie re oili-ti'c was often given, 
and revenge always prompt, led to the 
sacrifice o»‘ many lives. This "detestable 
practice of duelling, introduced," as the 
council of Trent say, '‘at tic ur ligation 
of the devil,” raged with,the gTe;itc-t 
violi i,c" in France. where it i-- calculated 
tliai lilMM) ptr.-ons li 11 in dials, during 10 
year- of the reign of lit IV. Jlis 
ei Ifhcated tnit.isler, Fully, remoiistrali d 
agnitel the practice ; hut ll.e king connived 
at :!, ' i.ppiidug that it tend'd to maintain 
it military spirit among Iii-- people. Hut. 

;■ iii rvvitnl-, in liid’i, near the close of hi.* 
icjgn, b” i.--tied a viry severe decree 
against it. and declared it to Is; punishable 
w iiii death, Tins decree vv.'is opposed by 
Solly, a.- being so liir beyond the send-- 
nietil- ■ .1* liie people on the subject, that 
j: ' i.itld not he carried into execution; 
and experience proved the correctness of 
Holly's opinion. I'nilor Henry’s succes¬ 
sor, the cardinal Hichclicu introduced a 
Jaw. that every person who should tight a 
diti-J should lo.-c his otliees and pensions, a 
third of his propet tv, and be exiled for three 
year- t’lom the kingdom. Duels soon de- 
erea-i d. Two noblemen wereexecuied for 
this of. nee in |fi**7. In HKki, two noble- 
men kifted each other in a duel ; their 
eorpsi s were hung upon the gallows, with’ 
the legs uppermost. (Mavurr, XIII, 150.) 
Duels arc tint severely punished by the 
present Fytich code. “ It must be admit¬ 
ted,” says Mr. I’oberfsori, in eoune.xiou 
with Iiis account of the challenge lietween 
<'buries and Francis, “that to this absurd 
<‘..-'tcnn we must ascribe, in some degree 
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the extraordinary gentleness anti complai¬ 
sance of modem manners, anti that re¬ 
spectful attention of one man to another, 
which, at present, rentier the social inter¬ 
courses of lift: far' more agreeable and 
decent Ilian among the most civilized 
nations of antiquity.” Duelling sprung 
up as a branch of the ohivalrous spirit of 
the middle ages; and the remnant, of that 
spirit, which has survived to our own 
times, and which Intakes an insult, or an , 
injury to honor, - insupportable, has pre¬ 
served this custom, in opposition to the 
exhortations and denunciations of .the 
teachers of religion, and the prohibitions 
and penalties of the laws, which hate, 
been levelled against it in all civilized 
countries. A duel, provoked from a spirit 
of revenge arid thirst of blood, shocks the 
moral sense, and excites the horror of 
mankind, little less than a cold-blooded 
assassination, lint, where a man burns 
with a sense of atrocious insult, which 
no laws can redress, .and resorts to the 
duel, not from u spirit of revenge, hut 
as tiie only means supplied which lie 
considers to Is; left him for vindicating 
his honor, although this remedy is ever 
so inadequate, and even absurd, and al¬ 
though it is liable to so great abuse, still, 
in such a case, the general sentiment, in 
spite of nil laws to the contrary, regards 
a challenge with tolerance; and it is these 
instances that sustain .the practice of 
duelling, and defeat, ill a great degree, 
the execution of the laws against duels. 
As tiir as men are impelled to combat by 
these motives, as Sully remarked to Hen¬ 
ry JV, the threat of the punishment of 
death, l*y the law, bits feeble intluciiee 
with them; since they expose their lives 
in the combat itself, in order to avoid 
what they consider a greater evil than 
death. This evil is one inflicted, in many 
instances, by the public opinion, and de¬ 
pends on the customs of particular socie¬ 
ties. Tints, in France, Spain and Italy, 
a blow with the hand is a mortal injury ; 
and that it is so is matter merely of politic 
. opinion, tor in England and the F. States. 

. this is by no moans so burning a disgrace. 
Hut, ill both of the latter countries, a 
stroke with a whip is, by the public opin¬ 
ion, rendered exceedingly galling. After 
all, however, parties in the ricaj of resent¬ 
ment, arid the high excitement of their 
sensibilities, are apt greatly to overrate the 
importance, of -the supposed disparage¬ 
ment of their reputation : aud the frivolity 
of the occasion would frequently make, 
duels subjects of ridicule, if they were not 
cases of fife and death. And, though the 


puMic arc disposed to palliate them, in 
extreme cases, still the laws very projier- 
ly prohibit the practice of duelling, i n 
tvto. Accordingly, the laws of England 
make killing in' a duel, after time for 
reflection and deliberation, murder. " \ 
party,” says Mr. Russell, in Iris treatise <», 
crimes, “killing another in a deliberate 
duel, is guilty of murder, and c.uitiot help 
himself by alleging that lie was first struck 
by the deceased: pr that lie had ollcn 
declined to meet him, aiul was prelud'd 
upon to do so liy his importunity ; or that 
it was his intent only to vindicate bis rep¬ 
utation; or that he meant not to kill, hut 
only to disarm Iris'adversary. !!<• Iw* 

1 delilwrately engaged in an act highly tin 
lawful, and lie must abide the conse¬ 
quences.” Such is tiie law of England, 
hut it does not. prevent duels; and the 
parties concerned in them often come otV 
with impunity. In the F. Slates, there i- 
a very considerable diversity in the laws 
of the different states on this subject, at 
the time of writing this article, in 1H30. 
In Maine, the punishment for challenging, 
fighting u duel, or acting as second, i-- 
solitary imprisonment not over a year, 
confinement to hard labor not more than 
20-years, and disqualification for otlice ibr 
20 years: for accepting a challenge, im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding a year, and ili-- 
qualification tor oflice 5 years: in Ver¬ 
mont, fhr killing in a duel, death; for 
sending or accepting a challenge, a line 
of from Soil to $1000. and absolute dis¬ 
qualification for oilier : in Massaelmselts, 
for lighting, in ease death does not ensue, 
or challenging, accepting a chalk ng>', or 
being second, the same as in Maine: in 
Itliodc Island, for lighting, though death 
does not ensue, carting to the gallows, 
with a rope about tin* tieek, silling on Jthe 
gallows an hour, ant) imprisonment not ex¬ 
ceeding a year, either or both: in Connec¬ 
ticut, for sending or accepting a challenge, 
a line of $3000, bonds lor good behavior 
during life, and disqualification for oflice; 
for delivering u challenge, the same, ex¬ 
cepting the bonds: in Xew Jersey, tor 
challenging, or hearing a challenge, or 
aiding, a fine not over $.>00,’ or imprison¬ 
ment not more than 2 years, or both; 
lhr fighting, or lieing second, or aiding, 
a fine not over $1000, and imprisonment 
to hard labor not more than 2. years: 
in Pennsylvania, for challenging, or bear¬ 
ing a challenge, a fine not over $500, and 
imprisonment of I year: in Delaware, for 
%-ligliting a duel, or sending, bearing °r 
accepting a challenge, or aiding therein, a 
line of $1000, imprisonment lor three 
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mouths, and absolute disqualification for 
office: in Maryland, tor sending or ac¬ 
cepting a challenge, disqualification tor 
oil ice ; tor kilting an antagonist in a-duel, 
or wounding him so that he- shall die 
within a year and a day, confinement in 
,tiie penitentiary not less than 5, nor more 
limn IS years:* in Virginia, tor killing in a 
duel, death : tor challenging, or accepting 
a challenge, disqualification thr office : iu 
Louisiana, fur an insult, with intent to pro¬ 
voke a challenge, a tine of soU to £300, 
am! close imprisonment from 5 *6 30 
days; lor giving or accepting a chal¬ 
lenge, imprisonment from 2 to ti months, 
anil suspension of political rights 1 n- 4 
years; tin- tiglitimr. without wounding* 
imprisonment from 6 to 12 mouths, and 
stisjwnision trom political right.- 6 years; 
tor wounding, hut not mortally, or -o as 
to occasion a permanent bodily disabil- 
ity, impri-onmi nl from 12 to 1* months, 
and su-pensioit from political rights 
years; for killing in a duel, imprisonment 
from 2 to 1 v cars, sun! ah-olutc forfeiture 
of certain political rights. hi mam of 
the states, of which the .-latutcs make no' 
sjs'cial provision tin-the ea-e of killing in 
a duel, it is either murder or man.~laugh- 
ter. In the general iivv. The laws of Illi¬ 
nois, and some oilier slat • require certain 
officers of the ,-l.iie to make oalh. -id r 
that they have not, within a eertaiti time, 
been, or will tmt he, concerned in a duel. 

“Some advocates for dm lling." says 
Coke, ■‘.allege the eomhat of |)a\id and 
<jioliath. in v indication of the practice;” 
and there are some other instances on 
record, of single combats proposed. W hil l, 
Coke looks upon in a mure tavorahle 
light. lie mentions that Edward III, 
in the Pith year of his reign, proposed 
a spe-ily trial of all right in controversy 
ltctwccM Liiii and the r'p-neh king, by a 
personal eomhat with Itis rival. And 
Richard IF. of England, having a contro¬ 
versy with the king of 1 Vance, concerning- 
the title to the Erctjoli crown, *• it was,” 
says Cuke, “an honorable oiler that. Rich¬ 
ard made to Charles, the French king. lor 
saving of guiltless Christian blood, and to 
put mi end to that bloody and lingering 
war, through his uncle, the »luke of Lan¬ 
caster,” that the war should he concluded, 
L by a personal combat bet Ween them¬ 
selves; or, 2, between themselves, with 
three of their uncles on each side : or, 3, 
by a general battle, at an appointed time 
and place, between all the forces that they 
‘•ould respectively muster. The duke oi* 
Lancaster, according to his commission, ' 
made these offers to Charles, the king of 


France, “ but king Charles liked none of 
their offers.” Jn 1196, in the eighth year 
of the reign of Richard I, Philip, Icing of 
France, sent this challenge to Richard 1 
of England,—“ that* king Richard would, 
choose five lor his part, and the king of 
France would choose live for Ifis part, 
vi hich might light in lists tor trial of all 
matters in controversy between them, for 
> c avoiding of shedding of more guiltless 
hiootl. 1 Richard accepted the offer, with 
ihc condition that either king might lie 
of tlic«niimhcr, hut this condition would 
not lie granted.” Upon which Coke re¬ 
marks, that “these and the like otters, as 
they proceeded from high courage and 
greatness of mind, so had they been lawful' 
if*they hail been warranted by public an-' 
thority. To takeaway all motive nildcx- 
i-use liirilirdm-l, Henry IV of Franco erect¬ 
ed a court of honor, to try. and administer 
rrdre-s in, those ca-es which are the usual 
subjects of martial arhitrametit. Ihit this 
did not -upplani the mode of derision by 
eomhat; and no court of this sort seems to 
lie now in existence, or. at least, in the 
course of practical administration, in any 
country ; and whether it he at all practi¬ 
cable, remains yet'to hr determined. 

I Mums.sc, or 1 >r F kijsvk, ('lairles, lortl 
i.t t kit ore. h-liee often e;dled Unriiiif'r ; a 
man of J.-tSeis, who did iiiucji tor the his¬ 
tory of the middle ages, especially as re¬ 
gards his own country, as well as tin- the 
iiy/anfmr history, lie vva- horn in 1610, 
at ;u liinn near Amiens, of ;i respeetuhle 
fimily, and studied in the. Jesuits’ college, 
at that place, afterwards at Orleans and 
Pari'. At this Ins' place he liiiumo par¬ 
liamentary advocate, hi 1631, and, ill Kilo, 
royal treasurer at Amiens, from*which 
place In- was driven t>y a pestilence, in 
Kiti' - ', to Paris. Here he devoted himself 
entirely to literature, and published his 
-real works, viz., iiis (• loss: try of the (ircek 
and Latin peculiar to the Middle Ages and 
tin-.Modern-: hi- Historialiijzanlinrt( Paris. 
Kisfkt'ol.); the Annals of Zoiiaras; the Nu¬ 
mismatics ot‘ the Middle Ages, and other 
important works. He died in 16HH. 

Di'uiwy-Tkoi ■!>', Rene, one of the 1110-1 
distinguished seamen of his time, horn, 
ltiT.f, ai St. iMalo, vyas the son of a rich 
merchant and skilful navigator, lie made 
his first voyage in 16H!t, j n a vessel of Is 
guns, which his family fitted out, in the 
war against England and Holland. Hi- 
courage induced his family to trust him 
with a ship of 14 guns. Reing driven on 
the coast of Ireland, he burnt two ships, 
atul took a fort, in spite of the opposition 
"f a numerous garrison, lie was once 
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taken prisoner, and canned into Plymouth. 
He .there gained tlie Jove of an English' 
female, who procure^! him his. liberty.' 
Ifonce more made }i cruise on tlie coast 
i of England, and took two ships of -war.. 
* Dugnay-Trouin, now in his Mist year, ats ' 
traded* thq attention of the government. 
Louis XIV sent Jiim a sword. Ho cap¬ 
tured great numbers of Euglisli and Dutcli 
ships on the roast of Spain and. Ireland 
in Jtibfi, lie took a great part of the out¬ 
ward bound Hutch licet, under Wasse- 
nacr; in 1G97, lie entered the royal ma¬ 
rine, as a captain. He signalized himself 
so much in the Spanish war, that the king 
granted him letters of nobility, in' which 
it was stated, that he laid captlin'd more 
titan 300 merchant ships, anil MO ships t>f 
war. By the capture of Jlio do Janeiro, 
JGI!, he brought the crown more than 25 
millions. .Under Louis XV! he rendered 
important services in the Let ant and (he* 
Mediterranean, lie died at Baris, 17.‘5(>. 
His memoirs appeared there, in 1710, in -1 
vols. Ilis Eloge. was written by Thomas. 

DuJauiun, Charles, « pointer, born 
10-10, at Amsterdam, a scholar of Bcr- 
glictn, excelled in painting landscapes, 
animals, and scenes in low life. He went 
to Italy when young, and was a member 
of the society of painters at Home, among 
whom he was called liurba tli Li>xco. 
His works met with general approbation. 
On bis return to bis native country, lie 
contracted considerable debts til Lyons, to 
live himself ii'om which Jic married bis 
old and rich landlady. He went with 
her to Amsterdam, where his pictures 
were tallied very highly. He soon se¬ 
cretly- left life home in that city, probably 
from dislike to bis wife, and went to 
Home, where lie was welcomed by bis old 
friends and admirers, and lived at great 
expense. Tin nee be went to Venice, 
where lie died,in l<>78,inllie prime oflile. 
His landscapes have spirit and harmony, 

, bis tigures expression, and ins coloring the 
brilliancy w Inch distinguishes bis school. 
His paintings are rare, and command a 
high priye. lie also published 52 land¬ 
scapes, etched with much spirit and case. 

Di'kc. (from the Latin i/n.r, leader, com¬ 
mander). Among the ancient Herman 
tribes, the military lenders were chosen 
by the people (rrgr.s i.r uobUilntr, ducts 
r.r rirfute summit, says Tacitus), with 
whom, however, the whole legislative 
power remained: this is the natural and 
prubahly Hie common origin of the princes 
of all nations. .By ilegrehs, as appears 
from Marculphus, and Gregory of Tours, 
the oath of allegiance was introduced 
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among the Franks, which was taken, 

, not only, hy tlie followers of the prince 
(comites), but also by the people at large. 
Who still continued; however, to hold the 
legislative power. The counts and duk.es, 
after’this time, were no longer chosen by 
the people, , but by the prince. Duke, 
were set over provinces or districts, to 
regulate the military a Hairs, and counts t.> 
administer justice, and to collect the law-. 
(See Count.) Charlemagne stiftcrcd tin- 
dignity of the} dukes to cease, because 
.tlieir power scented to him too dangerous, 
litit the incursions of foreign tribes into 
Germany made the reestablishment of 
dukes necessary under bis successors. !/= 
847, the emperor Louis appointed a duke 
of Thuringia, to protect the frontier.- 
against the Wetides, nr Vandals, a riel.-i- 
vonic Irihe. 'The powerof the dukes now 
gradually increased, their dignity, like tlia: 
ol' counts, .became hereditary, and tiny 
soon became powerful members of th- 
German empire. An archbishop, of Co¬ 
logne, Bruno, was the tirst who Imre (ii. 
959) tliu title of airliduke, whieb. since ti,.- 
titue of* the emperor Frederic 111 i I bV!, 
lias been given exclusively to the pi'ine. - 
of the house of Au-=: ria. All the Austria!, 
princes are an-lnlui < ■ J . 'J'lie ksii: 
l’olaud styled themselves grand-dukes o: 
Lithuania; :md Maximilian H, empi-mt 
of Germany, gave tills title, of giand-duk.- 
to the dukCs of Florence. JNnpoleiui coa- 
ferreil the nreh-dm-al dignity on seven! 
German princes, vvliieh the congress of 
Vienna continued to them. In oilier 
countries ,.duke is only a title of nobility, 
as (luru in Italy, due in France, and di.b 
ill England. In the two lii-sl countries, 
dukes are ihe second in rank among th. 
nobles; in the latter, the highest. .Napo¬ 
leon created din-. s-, after he bad asr.mii'•; 
the title of emperor, and gave them tilie- 
generally taken from places or eiuwitri. - 
in which they iiad di.-iinguishcd them 
wives; as, ti>r instance, Jluroc was riv¬ 
aled duke of Friidi. lit England,«ihe lir-' 
hereditary' duke was the black prana, 
created by bis fatliet;, Eduard 111, a- 
.lM-'Jti. The diteliy of Cornwall was be¬ 
stowed upon him, and was tlienri lbnvaiM 
attached to the oldest son of the king, 
who is considered dux uatvs. 'flu* duchy 
of Lancaster was soon alter conferred or. 
his third sop, John of Gaunt, and hence 
arose the special privileges vvliieh these t wo 
duchies still in part retain. In the rcig:> 
of Eli/.ahctli, in 1572, the- ducal order "is 
%'xtinct, and not revived till tlie creation <>t 
Yillars duke of Buckingham, by Janies I 
There are now. I resides the brothers ,,r 
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the king of Englnnd, who arc all dukes, 
19 English dukes. The coronet of aii 
English duke consists of eight strawberry 
leaves, on a rim of gold. His style, is, most 
high, potent and nolle prince—your grace. 
In the distribution of the empire, under 
Constantine, due was the title borne by 
n military provincial governor. On the 
division of the empire, 13 duces were 
nominated in the East. In tIA Hible, the 
word dukes is used, Gen. x.xxvi. 15, for the 
duces of the Vulgate. 

Dei.wieu ; a village in Surry, England, 
noted for the College of. God's (lift 
live miles .S. R. T.ondon. The gallery 
of paintings at Dulwich college is one of 
the finest collections in the world. Dul¬ 
wich is charmingly situated, and the de¬ 
lightful walk to the v illage, after leav ing 
the long and noisy streets of the metropo¬ 
lis, adds to the enjoyment of the gallery, 
where the pieces of Cuy-p and other mas¬ 
ters seem to reflect the beautiful scenery 
on which you have just been gazing. In 
that enllerlion you find paintings of all 
characters and schools, from the comic, 
anil, sometimes, almost too natural Tenieis 
and Womerniami. up to Cuip, Claude, 
Paul Potter, and the grave ftuysdael. 
The gallery eouiains, likewise, many works 
of Murillo, Vandyke, lluhcus, Hemhrandt. 
Poussin, Salvator Ivosn, Caravaggio, Guer- 
eino, Paul Veronese, Guido, Andrea del 
Sarto, and Titian. Of the last there is a 
nymph, a picture in which this glorious 
artist expressed, perhaps more than in 
any of his other productions, that luxu¬ 
riant beauty and glowing voluptuousness, 
which so> often inspired him. The galle¬ 
ry at Dulwich is also advantageously dis¬ 
tinguished from many *>tli--is in England, 
by the facility of admittance. Not a lew 
of the great*"..I works of art are immured in ' 
the retired seats of the nobility, and only 
seen, if at all, after tedious applications, 
which contrast very disagreeably with tin* 
facility of reception in Italy. 

Dl' via its v I s, Ce-ar Etiesueau.it philol¬ 
ogist. born in 1(57(1, at Marseilles, early 
lost his lather, his ibrtmie was dissipated 
by the extravagance of his mother, and 
a library, which he inherited, was sold. 
The idea of losing the latter so disturbed 
the hoy, then hut seven years old, that he 
concealed all the hooks of which lie could 
possess himself. 1 It* became an advocate, 
married unhappily, kept a school, and 
died in misery, 175(5. His merits were 
overlooked by his own age, and his best 
works remained lor a long time unknown, i 
D’Alembert aptly rails him (he I.a Fon¬ 
taine of philosophers. IV Gcrando, in a 


prize dissertation, presented'to the French 
.institute in 1805, has justly appreciated 
t the merit of this ptpfbund inquirer. His 
works were published at Pans, 1797, in 
seven vols. The principal are, A New, 
Method of teaching the Larin Language; 
a Treatise on Tropes; the Principles of 
(general) Grammar: and his contributions 
to the Encyelopiedia. 

Dumas, Mnttiiieu (count), a distinguish¬ 
ed French general, Imrn 1758, at Mont¬ 
pellier, served as a colonel in the war of 
the AiAcrican revolution. In 1789, he 
entered the national guard, under La 
Fayette. In 1792, lie exerted ull his in¬ 
fluence to prevent the declaration of war 
against Austria. In the reign of terror, he 
concealed himself, fit September, 1795, 
he was chosen member of the council of 
v. elders, in 1797, lie spoke energetically 
against bringing up the troops, whom the 
^Mreetory had sent for to occupy the c:ipi<- 
till, and was condemned to deportation, 
lie lied to Germany. In 1/99, he puli- 
lished, fit I lam burg, a well written jour¬ 
nal. entitled Paris dis I'.riiirmriitx mill- 
tnirrs, which showed his profound knowl¬ 
edge of the military ail. After the liS|b 
JSrumairr, he returned to France. In 
1 J 00, he was fit the head of the stall"of 
the second army of reserve, and served in 
tli** campaign of 1801, in Switzerland. 
In August, 1802, lie formed the plan of 
a k'gion of honor. He was afterwards 
geiH'ral of division, find chief of tin: staff, 
fn 1805, he st-ried in the grand army in 
Germany, in this latter rapucily. Ill 
1812, la* aceomp.-mied Napoleon in the 
Jtussian campaign, as ilitelident-gciicral 
*-t"tIn- army, find was at last taken prison¬ 
er at the -iim-nder of Dresden, lie has 
since eotitiuued.his Paris des Krfnemenls, 
19 vols. of vvhieh had appeared in 1825, 
with 8 vols. of Allas, tillio. The 19th 
volume extended to the i*iul of the war of 
1807. 

Dl VIH \\|l Dcak, <nj Draf 1V1 tJTKS. 

IJinfiusx. I'li*: sensation vvhieh we call 
hearing is produced by this vihratioiis of 
ila* air, striking on the, .tympanum or 
drum of the ear, and communicated to 
the auditory nerve, by imams of a series 
of small hones connected in a very re¬ 
markable maimer. When the tympanum 
becomes insensible to these impulses, a 
person is termed draft although lie* vi¬ 
brations may still lie eomiuuuieat*'d. in 
some rases, through the I Mines of the bead, 
by means of a stick placed between the 
teeth, or, as the Code, of Justinian states 
to have been practised in the case of 
dying persons, by speaking with the 
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''mouth ofoSo to the top' of the', head. 
<The Eustachian tube extends from/the ; 
tympanum into the jnouth; and some-’ 
tames sounds are better distinguished by 
opening the, mouth, -when the external 
Opening, only, is obstructed.' Hence, ‘the 
habit of “listening with the mouth open.” 
Deafness occurs in every degree, from 
that which merely impair^ the accuracy 
of the ear m distinguishing faint or similur 
sounds, to that state in which .there is no 
more sensation in tins organ than in any 
other; and sound.is fejt in almost every 
purt of the body, oh a mere vibration. 

Arlindniion and Dumbness. Articula¬ 
tion is acquired by imitating the sounds 
which we foinr uttered by others, and cor¬ 
recting the voice, by mentis of the ear, 
until the imitution is precise. Deafness, 
therefore, in every degree, aflects the dis¬ 
tinctness of articulation, and, if it is so 
great that the subject can no longer dis- ■ 
tingnish between articulate sounds, he is 
•'incapable of acquiring speech, in the or¬ 
dinary manner, and becomes dumb in con- 
sequeflep of his deafness. A ease, has oc¬ 
curred within the knowledge of t lie writer, 
in which entire deafness, taking place tit 
the nge-of 18, so affected the uriieiilntion, 
that the individual was no longer intelli¬ 
gible, even to-his friends. This result 
will not lie prevented by any degree of 
hearing less than tve have mentioned ; for 
most deaf" and dumb persons can hear 
some" sounds; anil some can distinguish 
the high from ihe low, who perceive no 
difference in articulations. Only a low 
mutes are found, who owe this defect to 
feebleness of mind, or to any imperfec¬ 
tions in die organs of speech. These re¬ 
marks show the fallacy of the idea, that 
the want of speech is owing to the want 
of" mental capacity—a prejudice which 
has been cherished by the usual .name of 
deaf and dumb, which we hope, for ibis 
. reason, as well as lor euphony, will be 
'changed for that of deaf mule , which may 
be employed both as a liotm and tin ad¬ 
jective. , 

Number. The number of deaf mutes 
varies materially in di fie ret it countries, 
and situations, and classes of men. In 
the U. States, partial examination leads to 
the belief that there is'one deaf mute tor 
every 2000 inhabitants. In some coun¬ 
tries of Europe, there is one for every 
1500 or 1700; in others, one tor every 
1000: UJitl, in some locations, the propor¬ 
tion is three or four times as great as this. 
The projtortion has lteeii lhliud greatest 
in some districts or portions of cities re¬ 
markable foi^ the dampness ami impurity' 
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of the air. The greater dumber of these 
unfortunate perrons is found among the 
- poorer classes; anti hence it has been sup¬ 
posed, that ihe defect is frequently caused 
by-the want of the necessary supplies and 
, attentions dUring infancy or disease. 

Origin.’ Adarge number of deaf mutes 
are born deaf; but it appears from the 
reports’ pf the American asylum, th al 
more than^mlf the pupils of that institu¬ 
tion lost thoir hearing by accidents or dis¬ 
eases, chiefly fevers and diseases of chil¬ 
dren. , j 

Causes and Cure. The iinnied ia to cat t - 
es of ordinary dumbness are known to In- 
various. In some few cases, it is owing 
‘to an imperfection or injury of some part 
of the organs of speech, and, of course. i-= 
irremediable. In other eases, it seems to 
.arise from obstructions in the external or 
internal passage of the eon (hires have 
k sometimes been ellccted by removing 
these obstructions by means of instru¬ 
ments or injections, especially, of late,! \ 
doctors Itard and Delean, of Paris, who 
throw injections into the Eustachian pa.— 
sage, by means of a flexible tube pa.-.-. it 
through the nostrils. DoHtor Deleau ■- 
reported, bv a committee of the French 
institute, to have relieved or cured set era. 
deal" persons, by injections of air, long 
continued : but lie does not estimate tin 
probable ntHiilter of cures in ileal" mutes 
at more tbun one in ten. Perforation n,' 
the tympanum is sometimes useful in ren¬ 
dering it more easy to remove obstruc¬ 
tions which may be discovered; and fir 
tliis purpose, it is deemed important 
perform it. by means of circular discs, 
closing with a spring, which remove 
portion ol" the' membrane, and leave a per¬ 
manent opening. In other cases, and in 
the usual mode, this operation olh-u pro- 
iluces great suffering, and has not bee;; 
generally useful. In 8] eases of pert ora¬ 
tion at Groningen, in Holland, only thn-e 
were permanently relieved, and tin s'- a. 
a very partial degree. Tn the greater pro¬ 
portion of deaf mutes, no defect is visible, 
and no applications appear to be’ usefii'. 
In a number of anatomical examinations 
of deceased deaf mutes, at Paris, the 
was found perfect- in all its pails. Tin 
inference has therefore been made. _th:.' 
tlie. disease consists in a paralysis ol df 
tiudilory nerve—a conclusion which sc’iii- 
to be sustained Ivy the flier, that, in sonlV 
cases, a cure has been effected by acte.i. 
cautery on the back of the henil, and 
vtlint galvanism lias sometimes given tem¬ 
porary relief. According to the 'esti¬ 
mates we have mentioned, the number ut 
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deaf nriitbsm tlm U. States ia about 
6000, and in Eurora; not less than 140,000; 
all of whom, by their deafness (which wo 
see is usually bevoiul the reach of reme- 1 
dies), are shut out from the intercourse 
of society, and tlie ordinary means of 
acquiring knowledge. The situation and 
character of such a large class of.unfbrtu- 
uato persons arc subjects of deep interest. 

Communication.—Natural •Jjanguag$. 
Tin; necessity of communication, and the 
want ftf words, oblige the deaf 'mute 
to observe arid imitate the actions and 
expressions which accompany various 
states of mind anti of feeling, to indicate 
objects by their appearance and use,'and 
persons by some peculiar mark, and to* 
describe their actions by direct imitation. 
Iii this wav, he and his friends arc led to 
form a dialect of that universal language 
of attitude, gesture and expression, .by 
which the painter and the sculptor con¬ 
vey to us every o\ent of history, and every 
feeling of the soul—which becomes a 
substitute for words in the bands of the 
pantomimic actm, and which adds force 
and clearness to the finest eflitsions'of the 
orator—in other words, the natural sign 
language. 

Dmrrjptiuii of tin Language. Tin; terms 
of this language are of two kinds—the 
descriptive ami the cbiiracteristic or in¬ 
dicative signs. Descriptive signs involve 
an account (more or less complete) of the 
appearance, qualities and uses of an ob¬ 
ject, or the circumstances of an event, for 
the purpose of description or explanation, 
and must, front their nature, be varied, 
like a painting, only by the point of view 
from which the objects are described, or 
the capacity and accuracy of the person 
that describes. The indicative signs, on 
the contrary, which are employed in com¬ 
mon conversation, are usually mere ab¬ 
breviations of these, involving a single 
striking feature of the person, or object, or 
event; as an elephant is indicated by its 
trunk, a flower by its fragrance, ora town 
by a collection of roofs. The signs of 
persons tire usually conventional, and de¬ 
rived from some feature, or mark, or 
habit, but often from an accidental cir¬ 
cumstance in dress, Ac,, which struck the 
deaf mute on first seeing the person, and 
is still ref'eiT' d to when it no longer exists. 
It is obvious that, in this class of signs, 
there is great room lor dialects, according 
to the situation, capacity and habits of 
observation of the individual, and that 
much uiuy be done tor its improvement 
by a projn;r selection. 

Extent of the Sign Language. Tho 


si# language, eyerif ^othet, varies in 
its extent with the intelligence, the wants, 
and the circle of ideas of those who .use 
it. . When,employed by an insulated deaf 
mute, it will usually exhibit only the ob¬ 
jects of the first necessity, awl the most 
common impulses, like the language of a 
savage tribe. When his ideas expand, 
frdm age or observation, he Will find new 
inodes of expressing them ; and, when his 
• education is begun, an intelligent deaf 
mute will often express ideas in this lan¬ 
guage, /or which it is difficult to find ex¬ 
pressions in words. When a number of 
deaf mutes are brought together in a siiir 
gle institution, selections and combinations 
of their various dialects arc ‘fornied; the 
best are gradually adopted by all; and a 
new ami more complete form of the lan¬ 
guage is the result—as in nations collected 
by civilization. This process, carried on 
for half a century in flic institution of 
Paris, anil some others in Europe, under 
the observation and direction of intelligent 
men possessed' of bearing, lias produced 
a language capable of expressing all the. 
ideas we convey by articulate sounds, 
with clearness, though not always with 
equal brevity, and which those w ho value 
it least admit to surpass speech ill the 
force with which it communicates the 
feelings and states of mind, 1/ike juiillt- 
ing (as ('iiiidillae observes), ii has the im¬ 
mense advantage of presenting a group 
of ideas at once, which lose much of their 
force, and beauty, by !>eing detailed in' the 
successive words utid artificial arrange¬ 
ments of'written language. The eye, the 
hand, the whole body, speak simultane¬ 
ously onone subject; the representation 
changi'severy moment, and these jieeuliar- 
itie«, vviifi tlie elliptical form of expression 
which is adopted in conversation, give a 
rapidity to communication by the sign, 
language, which, on common subjects, 
among those tiuliiliar with it, surpasses 
that of speech. If we remark 1 lie new 
shades of meaning given to the same 
wools, by the varying attitude and gen¬ 
eral expression of the speaker, and the 
uifiimey xvitli which a nice observer wilt 
discover, in these signs, the thoughts, and 
feelings and intentions, even of one who 
wishes to conceal them, we shall find 
reason to believe that they are capable of.' 
conveying the most, delicate shades of 
thought. (Generic and abstract terms, as 
their objects do not exist in nature, have no 
corresponding terms of equal clearness in 
the sign language; and the abbreviated 
manner in >vhich we express relations by 
conjunctions, prepositions, relatives ana 
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inflections, can only he imitated by adopt¬ 
ing similar conventional signs, which 
do not easily fall in jyith the idiom of 
tlio language. In these reflects, there¬ 
fore, the sign language wants the algebraic 
brevity and accuracy which are found in 
artificial languages, anti which rentier 
these so invaluable as mediums of 
ihought, and instruments of philosoph- 
iral investigation ; at. the same lime, it is 
eapahle of describing what is conveyed 
by these forms, with an accuracy at le:ist 
sis great as that of words, by cireufcilocn- 
tion and example. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that the ordfcr of expression, in the 
sign language, is that which we term 
inverted —the subject before the quality, 
the object before the action, and, general¬ 
ly, the thing modified before the modifier. 
This language, in its elements, is to he 
found among all nations, and lias ever 
been the medium of communication be¬ 
tween voyagers anil the natives of newly 
discovered countries. It is employed by 
many savage trilies to supply the paucity 
of expression in their language, or to com¬ 
municate with other tribes, as in the 
Sandwich islands, and in North America. 
Among the Indians of the western terri¬ 
tory of the United States, major Long 
found it an organized language, employed 
between tribes who spoke dillcrcnt artic¬ 
ulate languages. The accounts received 
from himself as well as his work, show 
that it corresponds, almost precisely, with 
that in use in the school of Paris; and a 
Sandwich islander, who visited thu Amer¬ 
ican asylum for deal' mutes, gave a nar¬ 
rative of his Jill.* ill the sign language, 
which was perfectly understood by the 
pupils. If testimony he. wanting that it 
still retains its universal character, in its 
cultivated form, the writer of this article, 
who acquired it in this form, can state, 
that he has employed it, or seen it cm- 
. ployed, with success, in communiiMvting 
with an American Indian, a Sandwich 
islander, a Chinese, anil the deaf and dumb 
. in various parts of the IT. States, in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, France, ( formally, Switzer- 
'land aiul Italy. The more Ijvely nations 

• of Europe, Itelonging to the Celtic, race, 
the French and Italians, Ac. make great 
use of this language, in connexion with 

■words, niul, sometimes, even without them. 
The more phlegmatic people of the'Teu¬ 
tonic race, in England and (formally, are 
so little disposed to it, and so much less 

• able to acquire'or understand it, that they 
regard it as a species of alfeclation or buf¬ 
foonery in their southern- qeiglthors; and 

ulii s circumstance it is probably owing, 


that it has been so extensively rejected 
among these nations, as an auxiliary hi 
the education of the deaf mute. 

* JSfaturnl Slate of the deaf Mute.. The 
natural condition of the deaf mute may 
he interred from the account we ha\t 
given of hid language. It is obvious that 
the mere loss of hearing cannot, in itself 
diminish the natural vigor of any other 
faculty, eithf-r of body or mind. I le must, 
however, he destitute of all ideas of 
sounds; hut these form so small a par; 
of the circle of our ideus, in compari-w. 
with those derived Iron* sight, that they 
cannot seriously uflc-ct him. . His concep¬ 
tions, derived through the.- medium of 
sight, are usually more accurate than our-, 
his recollections more vivid, and his pew - 
ers of description more striking, liecauM- 
his attention is more, undivided. His dis¬ 
crimination of feelings and character is 
often intuitive, and lie frequently div'tac¬ 
tile subject of conversation from tin* ap¬ 
pearance of the speaker. ' The trcnien 
dous pail of his misfortune is the, .inter¬ 
ruption of eommiinication with his fellow 
men, on all subjects except the primary 
wants and impulses, which arises from 
the imperfect character of his sign Ian 
guage, in an uneducated state, llis idea- 
are very much limited to the objects and 
events lie witnesses, and the exterior re¬ 
lations of things ; and he is shut out from 
all the knowledge derived from history 
and tradition. Fast ages, distant coun¬ 
tries, a future world, a Deity, are all be¬ 
yond his reach. In regard to the com¬ 
bination and application ol'lhe ideas whirl, 
he acquires, he is still in tile state of na 
tions in the infancy of society, and eaiinoi 
lie aided or directed liy others, in his 
efforts to reason. Atler extensive obser¬ 
vation and inquiry, we cannot hear of oi 
find a single instance, in which a prison, 
horn deaf, has conceived.of u First Cause, 
from a view of the works of nature, with¬ 
out education. They describe themselve.- 
as looking at these objects like the brutes. 
Even those whose friends have made 
great efforts to communicate religious 
truths seldom have an idea of the Deity , 
as a Creator or Ucnel'artor; and a deal 
mute at Chartres, in France, who had 
been taught to perform nil the rites of the 
Catholic eliure.it, and was deemed verv 
devout, on receiving his beat tug, stated 
that he had no conceptions of any thing 
but the external forms of religion. Con¬ 
science, in them, derives all its light h'oni 
the observation of the conduct of others, 
and the instinctive impulses; but recog¬ 
nises no invariable law, and often leaves 
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those unfortunate persons to commit, gross 
erimes, witltout any sense of guilt, fn 
short, they an-, enveloped in intellectual 
ami inord'l darkness, in the midst of the; 
dearest light. 

Histuni of the Art of Instruction. Mcn- 
tion is malic of deaf mutes in tin* writ¬ 
ings ofTliny: and they were declared, by 
the Code of Justinian, incapable of mil 
acts. No attempts appear to»have been 
made to gi\<: them instruction, until the. 
latter part of the 15th century, when wc 
are merely told by Agricola, professor of 
philosophy at Heidelberg, in Hermany," 
of a deaf mute who Imd been instructed. 
Jo tin- middle of the Itith century, Pa eba, 
a rlergv man of Brandenburg, instructed* 
ii daughter, who was a deaf mute, by 
means of pictures. Ihit the (irM effort for 
this interesting object, of which we have 
a distinct account, was made by Pedro 
de Police, a Benedictine monk, of the 
Spanish kingdom of l.e-'ti, who instructed 
four deal" mutes, of noble families, to 
write .-in! speak, in 157(1. In IlKJO, Joint 
lionet, i.noilu-r Spaniard, published the 
first book known on this subject, contains 
ing an account of tin- method which lie 
adopted in a similar course of instruction, 
anil aeeompanieil In a manual alphabet, 
from which that now in use tit Paris - was 
derived. In Hi.;!', the instruction of deal' 
mules was attempted, with apparent suc¬ 
cess, In doctors Holder and Wallis, both 
of whom publish'd accomits of their 
methods. \t about the same lime, \ an 
Ihlmnnt, in Holland, published an in¬ 
genious treatise on ili.- inann-T of firming 
articulate sounds, the principles of whieh, 
he says, he had applied with success to 
the instruction of a deal" mute. In ItilH. 
John t’onrad \mman, a Swi-- physician 
in hoyden, published a similar work: hut 
he and his predecessors appear to have 
devised and executed their plans vvithout 
any knowledge of those, who hail pre¬ 
viously attempted the same tiling-. In 
17()J, the methods published in Spain. 
England and Holland, were first applied, 
in (■ermany, hy Kerger, apparently with 
much ingenuity and success, and some 
improvements. He was soon followed 
by a number of laborers in tbe satin; field, 
of whom Arnoldi appears to have been 
tin; uin-t distinguished. In 1713, the 
practicability of instructing deaf mutes 
was first publicly demonstrated in France, 
by Pereira, a Spaniard, before the acade- 
my of sciences, who gave tlu-ir testimony 
to its success'. About tbe same tittup 
this branch of instruction was attcippt- 
ed in France, by several others, among 


whom Deschamiw, Emaud, and Vanin 
were best known?. In 1755, Heinicke in 
Germany, J)<; l’Epen iji France, both" of 
whom were led to feel an interest in deaf 
mutes thrown accidentally in their w r ay, 
tunned eaeh an independent system of 
instruction, established the first institu¬ 
tions for the education of deaf mutes, at 
Paris and Leipsie, and may he justly re- 
:r -- r<! -d as the founders of the two great 
schools, into whieh the instructors of the 
deet" mutes have since been divided. In 
17(U, Thomas Braiilvvood, of Edinburgh, 
devised a system of instruction, itt which, 
as in that of Heinicke, articulation was 
the chief object. Both these persons, lor, 
a long time, refused fn eommuuieali; their 
inventions, except for a compensation, 
and under seal of secrecy : and their prin¬ 
ciples have scarcely extended beyond the 
countries in which they originated. Ik’ 
I'Epcc devoted his fortune and his life to 
the instruction of his pupils, and the gra¬ 
tuitous eommimictitiun of the art to ali 
who would learn it; and, in consequence, 
of his elliirts and instructions, schools 
were Ibmnled by Silve.-lri at Home, Stork 
at Vienna, < Jnyot at Groningen, and H- 
ricli in Switzerland, which still exist in 
the hands of their disciples. The system 
of lie I’Epcc was materially improved liv 
Sieard, bis pupil and successor in the 
institution of Paris, who is admitted to 
have surpassed bis master, and to rank 
with him as one of the greatest lienefnc • 
tors of the deal" mute. Towards tin; close, 
of,the last century, Assarntti, of Genoa, 
established, by bis own benevolent cflbrts, 
an in-tituliou vvbieb ranks among the 
first in Europe, and formed a system of 
instruction, based, indeed, upon that in 
riicard’s works, but involving im|H>rtan: 
m.provemi nis, which entitle him to In- 
considered the thunder of tin; Italiat 
school. 

Kuropcnn Institutions. Front the I .is¬ 
le port of tin- Paris institution, with some 
additional accounts, it ap|x;urs, that titer 1 
tire now SI establishments for deaf mute ■< 
in Europe: of vvbieb Spain has I, Porn, 
gal I, Italy <J, Switzerland 1, Baden 1. 
Wurti mbitrg 3, Bavaria I, Prussia S, tie- 
re.-t .,!" Germany HI, Denmark % Sweden 
I, Hn-'-sia 1, Holland 4, Great Britain 10, 
and France iifi. Sixty-two of these have 
Ik-cii established within the last 30 yean*. 
A few in (in-at Britain, and in Germany 
and Switzerland, are i-ondueted on the 
system of Heinicke and Braiilvvood. The 
rest, including several in threat Britain, 
ailojit the fundamental principles of Do 
I’Epee and Sieard. 
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American Institutions. The first instruc¬ 
tion of deaf mutes in Anjcriea was given 
in Virginia, by a dqpeendant of.Braid- 
wood, who adopted the system*- of con¬ 
cealment, like his ancestor, A smalt 
school was formed ; but we have not 
learned the results, and believe it has 
ceased to exist. The first institution for 
this purpose, and vvhkdt now ranks among 
the most distinguished of the kind, was 
the American Asylum, projected in 1815, 
and established in 1817, in Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, by the efforts (if the Reverend ■ 
T. II.‘ (iallaudet, aided hv Mr. Laurent 
Clorcj a distinguished pupil of Sieard, and 
sustained by the contributions of gentle- 

,men in that town. 'J'he. course of instruc¬ 
tion is based mi the system of Sieard, but 
with important improvements by Mr. 
(iallmidct. Asylums tin' the deaf mute 
were, subsequently founded in Philadel¬ 
phia, at tjanajoliarie, in the state of New 
York, in Ohio, and in Kentucky, all of 
which obtained their system of instruction 
from the American Asylum; and this in- 
stirtition is thus entitled to tin- praise of 
having given birth to an Americtm school 
of instructers, and to an American system 
of education for the deaf mute, whose re¬ 
sults have excited surprise in Europe, and 
have even lieeu declared to be utterly im¬ 
probable, from their superiority to those 
usually produced. An asylum was es¬ 
tablished in the City of New York, at 
uIhuiI the same time with the American 
Asylum, which lias not derived its system 
from any existing institution. The legis¬ 
latures of Maryland and most of the states 
north of this have granted annual supplies 
for the education of their indigent deaf 
mutes, at some one of" these institutions • 
other slates have proposed to establish 
asylums, and, by a bill now beliire the 
congress of the 1'. States, a tract of land 
is granted to every such institution. If the 
deaf mutes in tin* 1'. States lie estimated 
at 1 for every 20(10, or 1000 for every 
2,000,000 of inhabitants, the annual in¬ 
crease for one gener.ition, supposing it to 
Is* -10 years, will he 33 for every 2,000,000; 
and, if the course of instruction occupy 4 
or 5 years, 150 deaf mutes, for every 
2,000,000, ought to he rdutiimully under 
instruction. According to this calculation, 
the live existing institutions are sullicicnt 
for the existing 8,000,000 of inhabitants 
north of Tennessee and Virginia; and it 
only remains to establish two or three 
others, at central points, for the Southern 
Stati-s. 

■ l'oonerdims of Instruction. The objects to lie 
cnlished in the education of a deaf 


mute, are to teach him an entire |.m 
guage, and to give him all that mass of 
moral, religious and ordinary knowledge 
dial is necessary for him, as a social and 
immortal being, for which, in other chil¬ 
dren, 12 or 15 years of constant intercourse 
with society,and much study, are deemeu 
necessary; all this is to lie done in six. 
and obeli' even in three years. It is obvi¬ 
ous llmf, td*arcnmplish this, some method, 
more rapid iiv its results than the ordinary 
one, must he adopted. The earlier in'- 
structers of the deaf mute usually ha.; 
only one, or a very tew pupils, and haw 
given ns hints fur instruction, rather than 
a system. The first account which w, 
*JLiAvo of the reduction of this art to a n-g 
ulur and permanent limn, is in the work.- 
of Ilciuickc and Dc I'Kpce. Jlcinicke, 
like many of his predecessors, considcivd 
the want of speech as tile great mi-d'or 
tune of the deaf mute, and made it tin- 
great object of instruction to leach him 
articulate, in order to aid the progress of 
his own mind, as well as to enable him m 
communicate with others in this mannci 
We arc told by the successor of llciniek ■ 
in the Lcipsic school, that the lidlowiiui 
“are and were the views and principles 
of llcinicke and his disciples—that *• vvr 
think in articulate words, and earnin' 
think in written words "that wriilw. 
words can never lead to the develop, 
incut of ideas, in children born deaf-." 
and that “no freedom in thought, <>r it 
the use of language, can lie product.! 
without articulation, cither by signs nr If 
written language.” It' it were crcdihie 
that sounds were more allied to al-slrac; 
ideas than objects of sight are ; if vve eniii.' 
forget that we olien have ideas fiir wine*.’ 
we eanilot easily find words, the facts vve 
have stated concerning the language nt 
signs, and the eapacity of several luiii- 
dretl pupils, educated merely hv signs, i: 
the French and American institutions, M 
read and write, and converse and reason, 
prove the entire tidlaey of these vjeiv-; 
and the argument ab ignornnlia cannot 
lie adduced, at this day, on that subject, 
without disgrace. Those who follow tb:. J 
system admit the use of the sign language 
in the early stages of instruction, hut seek 
to banish it as early as possible, consider 
ing it as a rude language, incapable nt 
improvement, and which retards the ex¬ 
pansion of the pupil’s mind, and renders 
it less necessary for him to attend to writ¬ 
ten language. 'They adopt, the method- 
<>f the early instructors, in waiting lororca 
si oils to teach words and explain phrases. 
They rely upon repeating the word a- 
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phrase in the appropriate circumstances, 
and in questions and answers, as the means 
of making it understood, rather than on 
direct exp'aimlion, or examples presented 
by the sign language. Too many of this 
school forget one of the fundamental 
maxims of Ilcinicko—“lirst ideas, then 
words”—and occupy the pupil for a long 
time with mere mcrhiitiieid articulation, 
hi one school, month's are p.nscd in the 
mere study of names attached to pietmt's, 
without the least attempt to excite or en¬ 
lighten the mind by means of signs; and 
•isually a year is passed, at a period of 
;ili- when most of the mental (acuities are 
ripe lbr de\elopement, in the mere. .wer- 
••ise of memory (in learning names of oh-* 
jer'ts, and qualities, and actions), which 
only requires the powers of tin infant, and 
would he aided, instead of retarded, by the 
expansion of lit'- mind, as the experience 
of the other schools fully proves. Reli¬ 
gious instruction is rarely attempted, ill 
this school helbre the second year, or 
until it can be given in words, from the. 
belief that it cannot lie given correctly by 
signs ; and in the school of f.cipsic, it is 
even deferred to the third year. The at¬ 
tention of IV I'Epec, and other inslrueters 
of tint same views, was called especially 
:o the intellectual and moral wauls of 
the deaf limit ; and they deemed it most 
important first to develope Ins powers, 
.uni cultivate his feelings ■, and. next, to 
give him such a knowledge of written 
language as is indispensable to the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge, and'the commu¬ 
nication of his wants. They found the 
only medium of conveying truth, or ex¬ 
plaining terms, in the sign language 
which we have desrriheil. They em¬ 
ployed it m its natural slate, to explain 
the first simple terms. Tiny discovered 
that it was eapable of extension, and they 
preserved and cultivated it, as we have 
mentioned, as a language intelligible to 
'•he pupil, by which they could always 
refer to any objects of thought or feeling, 
physical, intellectual or moral, and thus 
form original explanations of new words,' 
and avoid the error which might arise 
from the, imperfection of previous expla¬ 
nations. Words they considered as ar¬ 
bitrary signs, and l>e 1’Kpee maintained, 
that tin- instruction of the. deaf mule, like 
that of a tbreignor, ought to consist in a 
course of translation and retraiislation 
from the known to the unknown lan¬ 
guage. To aid in this process, he added 
a series of methodical and conventional^ 
signs, founded on analogy, for the parti- 
clva and inflections of language. These 


were used chiefly in instruction, in order 
to render the translation complete, as well 
as to indicate the qjinracter and meaning 
of the connectives. He does not appear 
to have practised fully upon his own prin¬ 
ciples, but occupied himself too exclusive¬ 
ly with the intellectual improvement of his 
pupils, and with single words, and seen is 
to have despaired of enabling them to use 
i -uruiige, in its connexion, except in a 
mechanical manner. Sieard endeavored 
to complete the plan of his master, by tiny 
impruMiiieiit of the signs employed; anti 
to him and his pupils we owe, more than 
to any others, the perfection which this 
language has attained. lie also endeav¬ 
ored to avoid the error of He tT'.pee, by 
explaining the theory of grammar, and 
the formulas of the various species of 
propositions, and, in this way, was led into 
a course of metaphysical and philosophi¬ 
cal lessons, which later inslrueters have 
found too extensive and too little practi¬ 
cal. According to the system adopted 
under his direction, the first year was oc¬ 
cupied with a vocabulary of names, of 
adjectives, and of verbs in three simple 
ten-es, w it It simple religious and other 
narratives in the sign language. It was 
only in the second year, that words wore , 
shown, in their connexion, in short phra¬ 
ses; the pronouns, preposition--, and the 
full inflection of tire v- lbs, were taught, 
and religious instruction given, in writ¬ 
ten language. In the third and fourth 
years, the organs, son-os, and operations 
of the mind, anil the theory of sentences, 
were explained, original description and 
definitions required, and in the fourth 
year, hooks wore put into the hands of 
the pupils. Throughout the course, pub¬ 
lic lectures were given, in which written 
aconiiiil.s of Ihhle history and religious 
truth wen: explained in the sign language; 
hut no devotional exercises in this lan¬ 
guage were ever connected with them, or 
practised by the pupils. 

Imuiiiut Si/shni. This system 1ms 
been materially mollified in the school of 
Paris itself, and in several others on the 
continent of Europe, which adopt the 
same principles. As the American sys¬ 
tem .j| instruction, devised by .Mr. (»al~ 
laudet, without any knowledge of others, 
except that of Paris, on which it is found¬ 
ed, comprises most of these improve¬ 
ments, with .some others of great impor¬ 
tance, peculiar to itself we cannot do lx-lter, 
within the hunts allowed us, than to de¬ 
scribe this us we have found if, in his 
own statement, and in tin; American 
Asylum. Mr. Guilaiulct has combine^ 
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the fundamental principle of Hcinicke— 

, “ first ideas, then words”—with that of Do 
l’Ep&t—that “the natural language of 
signs must be elevated to as high a degree' 
of excellence as possible, in order to serve 
as the medium for giving the ideas ejear- 
ly, and explaining them accurately.” He 
has added another of no small importance 
—that, as words describe ’ rather the im¬ 
pression, or states of mind produced by 
external objects, than those essential qual- 
ities which tire beyond our reach, the 
process of learning them would lit? facil¬ 
itated by leading the pupils to reflect on 
their own sensations and ideas; and he 
, states, as the result of his experience, that, 
among deaf mutes of equal capacities, 
“those who eon be led to mark or de¬ 
scribe, with the. greatest precision, the. 
operations of their own mind, uniformly 
make the most rapid progiess in the ac¬ 
quisition of written language, and of reli¬ 
gious truth.” A leading object, therefore, 
in connexion with the first, lessons, in 
which sensible ideas are presented and. 
nanuid, is to establish a free communica¬ 
tion with the pupil, in the sign language, 
in reference to his feelings and thoughts, 
as excited by,the objects which he sees, 
or the events of his own lile. He easily 
coiuprelMjnds those of others, and is thus 
led to learn the names of the simple emo¬ 
tions and acts of the mind. Hence lie is 
brought to think of an invisible agent, 
which we term the .son/, as the feeling 
and percipient being; and, by a natural 
transition, is Jed, by the use of signs 
alone, to the Great Spirit, tis the first 
Cause; to his character, as our Creator and 
Benefactor; and to a knowledge of his 
law and our future destiny. In this man¬ 
ner, the deal* mutes in the American Asy¬ 
lum (and, we presume, iti others derived 
from it) tin? made acquainted with the 
simple truths of religion and morality .ill 
one year; a period in which, in most Kiicu- 
poan institutions, they are scarcely ad¬ 
vanced beyond the knowledge, of sounds, 
and the names of sensible objects, quali¬ 
ties and actions, or the most common 
phrases. By cnmniuuiruling this instruc¬ 
tion ill the natural sign language, pupils, 
whose inferior capacity or advanced ago 
would not allow them to acquire enough 
of written language to receive religious 
truth through this medium, have been 
early prepared to en joy its blessings and 
hopes, and tool its sanctions as a restraint 
U|K>n their conduct, which renders their 
government more easy, while it aids them 
in the fomintinn of correct habits. An¬ 
other plan, wliich is not known to have 
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been ever employed before'its introduc- 
.tion. by Mr. Gallaudot, in 1817, was to 
conduct the daily and weekly devotional 
. exercises by signs; and the deaf mutes 
have been thus taught to address the 
Father of their spirits in their own natural 
language, and have been admitted to the 
new privilege of social worship. In up. 
plying the first principles to the course of 
instruction*in language, an important, im¬ 
provement has been made, by combining 
words into phrases as early as ]tossihle, 
and thus teaching the pupil how to use 
them. The idea of each phrase is fast 
explained by the sign language, and then 
translated into words, and then, retrans¬ 
lated hv the pupil into his own language. 
The process is carried on for.more difii- 
cult words, and the phrases are lengthened 
until they become narratives. The ac¬ 
quisition and rise of file coimectiles are 
aided-by the methodical signs of IK- J'Kpec 
and riieard. The pupil is called upon, at 
intervals, to express his own ideas in 
writing, and to explain by signs what is 
written by others. An important addi¬ 
tional improvement is “to employ the 
pupil, as early ns possible, in the study of 
hooks written in an easy st_\ le, explained 
by signs when necessary,” so as to lead 
•hint, by his own, and often by his unaided 
efforts, to become •acquainted with the 
arrangement of words, and the idioms of 
written language. He is led gradually to 
inter the rules of grammar from a series 
of examples, instead of committing them 
to memory; and the theory of language 
is reserved fur the later years of instruc¬ 
tion, when the pupil is lamilinr with its 
practical use. The methods of instruc¬ 
tion iq t(u- elements of arithmetic, geogra¬ 
phy mid history, do not dilli-r materially 
from those usually employed, except that 
much aid is derived from explanatory 
signs; and experiments,made in some of 
the schools of Europe prove, that these 
nitty lie usefully employed to illustrate 
various .subjects to persons possessed of 
hearing. 

Artie ulniion. While the instructors pt 
the school of He l’Epee. and Sieard unite 
in denying that articulation is necessary 
to the deaf unite, as a means of menial 
developeinent, they admit its great valut¬ 
as a supplement to intellectual education, 
if tt he attainable. But they differ as to 
the practicability ami expediency of at¬ 
tempting to teach it generally. Of it- 1 * 
great practical value in darkness, or in 
teases of sudden danger, there can be hut 
oih; opinion ; mid it is certainly important 
that every deaf mute should he taught 
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some cry of distress,.or perhaps a few 
words for sucb occasions; fbr some do 
not knowhow to use their-voice even to 
this extent. The power of articulating, 
even imperfectly, may also bo of great im- 
portance to the deaf mute, where ignorance 
in writing is combined with a phlegmatic 
inattention to signs, in those among whom 
he is situate*!. Blit that it intuit indis¬ 
pensable, ns an ordinary merits of com¬ 
munication,. is proved by .the fact, tlm 
the pupils of tb<? French and American 
schools liiyl no dilliculty in making them¬ 
selves intelligible to those around them, 
either by writing or signs, ou all neccssa- 
rv subjeefs. Articulation is learned and, 
recollected by-tin* deaf unite, as a set of 
movements and sensations in the organs 
of speech. It N laught by pointing out 
t<» the pupil the powers of tin: vowels and 
consonants, and iho portion of the lips, 
teeth ami tongue, and by making him li*el 
with Ins hand, or a silver insiriimctll, all 
tin* perceptible movements and vibrations 
of the throat and interior organs, wiiieh 
are reipiisite tin* their pronunciation. lb: 
'»• then reijuired to imitate this position, 
and to I'oree a • p 1:1 lit■ ty of air from the 
lungs, suliii'ii-lit to produce the sound, and 
is taught to read tin* artieulatioiis of oth¬ 
ers, by observin'/ the position of tin* or¬ 
gans and the coiiinenunri*. 'I’he lucilily 
• if lining rliis will depend much upon the 
pliability of the organ of speeeh, and the 
nature of tin* language to be learned. We 
nlwerved, as would liaturallv be supposed, 
that the soft and regular language of 
Icily, in a eiinrate where w-- have oilier 
evidence of a superior pliauev in the vocal 
powers, was acipiireil, with tolerable suc¬ 
cess, by a short period of daily practice. 
.Bill the harsh and gnlliiral sounds of tin* 
northern language-, and the irregularity 
which is found in the proiuini-iatioii of 
some of them, present si vend additional 
difficulties, which are perhaps increased 
by the livijuenl diseases of the vocal.or¬ 
gans produced by a cold climate. Those, 
instructors who attempt to teach all tlfeir 
pupils these languages, are usually i-om- 
pelleil to make it a constant and individ¬ 
ual exercise, uiiilj to make and to demand 
elforts painful to the lea**her, and pupil, 
and spectator, with only a partial success. 
Of a number of speakers, whom we have 
wen and heard of, in various countries, 
thus taught, tew" would have Iteeti intelli¬ 
gible to a stranger so readily as by signs ; 
and their tones were extremely disagree¬ 
able. On the other band, we have seen* 
a few deaf mules who are capable of 
speaking in a manner perfectly intelligi- 
vox.. iv. 29 


Jjle, and of reading, from the, lips and 
countenance; what Was' said by others. 
Tl ey were sijcJi, however, «s cither re¬ 
tained some remnant of 1 hairing, or had 
bccji the subjects of individual instructions 
for a series of yetirs. We presume the 
truth lies in that middle course, now adopt¬ 
ed by the school of Paris, and by. aome 
advocates of articulation, who have had 
an opportunity of observing it in all its 
forms. They believe that, by that por¬ 
tion of I lie pupils of every institution, 
whose 'organs an: pliable, and whoJpive 
soiiii* remnant of sensibility, either in 
the external or internal ear (titnsc term- 
, ed dim! sminix in tin* Paris school), the 
acquisition may lie made with a degree 
of ease and perfection, which renders it 
it desirable anil important branch of iu- 
struciinn for such portion of the pupils in 
every institution. They are equally C*m- 
v inced, that t«» iittempl to teach articula¬ 
tion to those entirely destitute of sensibil¬ 
ity in tin * ear, or win cannot exercise the 
organ of speech without difficulty or jinili, 
is a useless labor, and may produce dis¬ 
ease in the pupil; as more than one in- 
slaucc proves, I hi the last point, some 
Jiave maintained that the exorcise of ihe 
lungs is important to the pupil, while 
others have declared the conliary. We 
heheve here, also, irilldl will de]M*lld 
.on imlividilal orgalii/.aliou, and that the 
g* neral question will lie mollified much 
by lie- climate, and nature of the lan¬ 
guage to he taught. Most of the schools 
for deaf mutes employ a manual alphu- 
hci, (in- (hi; more rapid eomnimiication 
in words ; - m Fngland, usually made 
with both bauds, and elsewhere willi one. 
This alplialu t. with writing, oil paper and 
in I lie air, and the use of natural and con¬ 
ventional signs, are iound adequate means 
of eommiiiueatioii lor those who cannot 
aequire articulate language. (See the. 
(u srhirhh th s 7' / uh.it it hi mm-UnterrichU.i in 
S/imiirn nnd J’raakrelrlt roil JVt wman ; the 
llllrki- mil' ilir 'I’anhstuinmenhililu ug mi 
It, il l, (of l.eipsie); the Sitji/ilniir.id to the 
tliinji lojii/liii Hritnrinicn, article Deaf anil 
Dnnih ; SidJn Slain dti Sorili mull, Aic., 
dtl rlhhalr Hn/ridli, Milan; Journal fits 
Siiiirds-nniets du Hainan ; Did, Kdiiadioti 
ih s Sour,Is-muits, jntr M. dn Grraiulo, Paris.) 
For an account of the diflercut American 
institutions, see Hartford , .Vrw York, I'hil- 
adil/ihia, &.c. 

Ihrn.MKH, Jeremy, an e.miuent American 
scholar and political writer, was horn in 
Boston, ami was graduated at Harvard col¬ 
lege in lbTKt. At the university of 1 'treeht, 
ho passed several years, and obtained a 
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doctor’s degree. Ho afterwards went to 
England, with the intention of pursuing 
tlie career of a minister of the gospel. 
Here lie formed political connexions of u 
high brder. The celebrity which lie ac¬ 
quired as a writer and man of business 
caused him to be chosen, in 1710, agent 
for the province of Massachusetts. In 
this capacity, he exerted bis great abilities 
and influence with constant zeal for the 
benefit of h'm constituents; but, in the 
rnurso of some years, his political attach¬ 
ments ami general deportment Vrtidered 
him So unpopular at home, that, in .1741, 
he was- dismissed. Hummer contracted 
irreligious opinions ni|d licentious habits, 
owing, said his enemies, to his personal 
intercourse with lord jiolingbroko, who 
employed him in secret negotiations, and 
promised him a high oilier, which was 
never given. He wrote an admirable 
pamphlet in defence of the New England 
charters, when they were threatened,.in 
1721. This work constitutes the best 
specimen of his English style, which is 
uncommonly elegant and ibivihle. His 
Latin dissertations in theology and philos¬ 
ophy have, also, much merit. He. died 
In 1739, having spent the last few years of 
his lifts in literary retirement. ' 

Dumont, Stephen, was born at Geneva, 
in 1759, of a family which had suffered 
great reverses of fortune. From his in¬ 
fancy, lie had to contend with adversity. 
JJe early displayed superior talents, spirit 
and intelligence, was destined to the ee- 
elesiastical career, and Was ordained a 
minister of the Protestant church in 1781. 
He attached himself to the democratic 
,■ party in Geneva, and, when the opposite 
party gained- the ascendency, he went 
to Petersburg, where he Wits appointed 
jKistor of the French reformed church. 
His talents for the pulpit caused his ac¬ 
quaintance to i>c sought by the eminent 
men, Russians or strangers, who were at 
the court of <'atharine 11. Hi* had re¬ 
mained there hut eighteen mouths, when 
lord l.ansdowne invited him to England, 
with tlie. intention of employing him to 
finish tin; education of his son. It was 
in the house of this statesman that he 
formed intimate, connexions with some of 
the men who have done most honor to 
Great Britain, particularly sir .Samuel 
Rqmilly. The French revolution brought 
him to Paris in the year 1789. lie was 
■ soon called to associate himself with the 
men who were selected, for their strength 
and intelligence, to direct the destinies of 
France. It is asserted that the famous 
1 address of the king, proposed by Miru- 


dumont: 

lieuu, July 9,1789, to obtain the sending 
back of the troops, was composed by Du¬ 
mont. They undertook together a jour¬ 
nal, the Courier of the Provinces, designed 
to develnpe and render popular the new 
doctrines; and, as was likely to happen in 
such a partnership, the most assiduous as 
well us the most important labor fell upon 
Dumont.—As soon as scenes of violence 
and cruelty* began to sully the cause of 
liberty, Dumont quitted Paris, anti return¬ 
ed toEngland, before the sickness of Mi- 
raheati, whit died April 2, 1791. When 
the details of the reign of terror reached 
Dumont in England, lie was overcome 
with griefj and remained for some years 
plunged in sadness. What, contributed 
tlie most, to draw him from this state of 
depression, was his increased intimacy 
with .Jeremy Bentham, whom he had 
known since 1788. The enthusiasm of 
Dumont tor Bentham was kept up, with¬ 
out deviation or division, to the end of his 
life. The English lawyer was for him 
written ruuioth He sometimes said of 
what he most admired in other philoso¬ 
phers, “It is convincing; it is truth itself; 
it is almost Unitluinrir .” -it is well known 
that Mr. Dumont lias edited many of the* 
works of this distinguished lawyer, after 
divesting the ideas ni'the uncouth garb in 
which the. author had clothed them. 1 tu¬ 
rnout has spoken of the, manuscripts 
which his friend put into his litunF 
“ a first draft,” “ unfinished manuscripts,” 
“ not corrected,” “ fragments or simple 
luges.” ( PrtJ'ui'r to tin Trent!si on Pun¬ 
ishments.)- This was pointing out hut a 
small part of their imperfections. But it 
is from this source that lie drew our all 
the philosophy of Bentham. The public 
had afterwards an occasion to judge of 31 r. 
Beiithain's style (when In* published him¬ 
self), of his obscurity, his neologism, his 
pleasantries, at the same time grotesque 
and learned. Air. Dumont, judging that the 
manuscripts of Mr. Bentham would never 
lie published, or'ifthey were, in tlie origi¬ 
nal form, would produce no impression, 
succeeded in having them given up to 
him to do what he Ivislnsl with them. 
Bentham “ refused at. tlie same time any 
participation in the work, mid declared that 
lie, should in no way hold himself respon¬ 
sible lor it.” ( I'htory of Punishments, 
prtf. 10.) Dumont, then, penetrating to 
the original ideas, remodelled, and made 
them over again, so fiir as not only m 
change rntirely the style of the work, hut 
,jdso the argumentation, distribution, sonw*- 
times even tlie ri-suits. Suppressing much, 
sometimes adding, always making more 
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perfect, lie filially* produced a system 
which has powerfully excited thought amt 
reflection all over Europe. The works 
produced by tills singular fusion of two 
minds into a single one, were published 
in'the following order:—1. Treatise on 
Civil and renal’ Legislation (Paris, IS0‘2, 
Strok; 2d edit.. Paris, 1820); 2. Theory 
of Howards and Punishments (London, 
1811, 2 vols.); 3. Tactics ot* Legislative 
Assemblies, lollowed by a Treatise on Po¬ 
litical .Sophisms (Geneva, 181(1, 2 vols.); 
4. Treatise on Judicial Proofs (Paris, 1823, 
2vok); 5. Of the Organization of the J u- 
dieiary and Codification (Paris, 1828, 1 
vol.). Numerous manuscripts of lleu- 
tliiim, which had already received the first 
labor from Dumont, still remained in bis 
hands, and he disposed of them in liivor 
of one of bis nephews. --When Geneva 
recovered her independence, in 1814, W. 
Dumont, hastened back to his country, 
where his attempts to introduce liberal 
principles into the constitution of this little 
state, exposed him to much political per¬ 
secution : hut lie succeeded, ewmtually, 
in effecting some important improve¬ 
ments. lie afterwards tailored assiduous¬ 
ly to introduce an improved penal rode, 
and was a member .of a committee, ap¬ 
pointed in M.iv, 1817, for this purpose. 
A great deal of time was spent by Du¬ 
mont, and i!i other members of the com¬ 
mittee, in digesting a plan, which, how¬ 
ever, was not laid before the legislature 
til th 1 ' lime of his death, in September, 

I•*■£». lie was also active in getting up a 
penitentiary, for which lie drew up a plan 
in 1824, and which is in very successful 
operation, lie died at Milan, while on a 
party of pleasure, in September, 183!). 

Dumocrik/., Charles Francois, horn at 
Camhraj, l?:i!i, of ;i noble liimily of Pro- 
vene.e, joined the army in Germany, under 
marshal Estrees, in 1757, tmd was ap- 
poillted u commissary, lie then served 
as a cornet in .the regiment of Esears. 
r fhe day before the battle, of Clostereamp. 
he was wounded and taken prisoner : in 
I7til, was made a captain; dismissed in 
17ti3, and presented with the cross of St. 
Louis. Ton active to remain unemployed, 
he offered his services to the Genoese, and 
then to I’aoli; and, both parties declining 
his proffers, he went on his own account 
to Corsica, then returned to Krai ice, and 
proposed a plan tor reducing the island, 
but was not listened to. Hereupon he 
'vent to Spain, visited the Portuguese 
frontiers, and, in 17lifi, wrote bis welj 
known Essay on Portugal (17*18). The 
conquest of Corsica being determined 


upon, Dmnnuriez went as quarter-muster- 
gcneral of the small army which was sent 
thither, and was afterwards made colonel, 
lie hail frequent, quarrels with all,the, 
generals, especially with Marlxeufi In* 
1770, the government gave him the com¬ 
mission to oppose, the measures of the 
Russian court, at the confederation pf 
liar, lie took part in the campaign of 
17?j, against the Russians. In 1773, ho 
was. sent hy tin 1 king on ti mission to Swe- 
'Vii, Inn was arrested at Hamburg, by 
D’Aigdilloii, to whom the mission was 
not agreeable, and pur in the lhistiie.' In 
177(1, he was appointed one of the com¬ 
missioners to examine whether a nu- 
vtil duck should lie eouslrueted on the 
coast of the English channel, and, in 1778 r 
made tin unsuccessful application for the 
command of Cherbourg. In 1788, lie 
was appointed brigadier. In 178!), ho 
calne out, in a pamphlet, in liivor. of the 
principles then in vogue, hut tailed in ob¬ 
taining, ns lie wished, the rank of general. 

1 le tlicrelbre returned to (Cherbourg, where 
lie was made commander of the national 
guard in that city, and governor of Lower 
Normandy. At the end of the year, ho 
.again returned to the capital, where he 
became a member of the Jacobin club. 
He afterwards sought to eftevt a union 
v. i*!i Mira! lean, with whom he had for- . 
merly hi eii at variance. About this time, 
lie was made field-marshal of the twelfth 
division of the army; but, being dissatis¬ 
fied with a post where lie had little op¬ 
portunity' to distinguish himself lie staid ■ 
in the capital, tmd courted more than 
ever the Jacobin party. After leaving 
tin; ministry, ill which he htul been pluccd 
for some time, he was made lieutenant- 
general in the army of Luckner, on flics 
northern frontiers, and was invested with 
the command of this army after the, de¬ 
parture of Lafayette (IDili of August). 
The Prussians, Austrians, and united emi¬ 
grants, hail then made themselves masters 
of Longwy tmd Verdun, and were ad¬ 
vancing upon Champagne. He took his 
position at GrandpiV', and occupied the 
live passes of the woody heights of Ar- 
gomie: hnl, when the pass of Croix mix 
Hois was forced hy the Austrians, he re¬ 
tired to St. M/mehoukl, while Kellerman 
maintained his position tit Valrny (8ept. 

#20, 17!)2), and then ojiened a negotiation 
with the king of Prussia. In Octolier, he 
returned to Paris, and formed a plan with 
the: executive council for the winter cam¬ 
paign. On his return to the army, he 
issued u proclamation, calling upon the 
lielgians to rise against their sovereign, 
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and, November fi, assaulted the Austrian 
camp at Jemappe. Notwithstanding their 
small numbers, the imperial iroojw did 
not yield till after u long ahd bloody bat¬ 
tle ; after which he took up his winter 
quarters on the Meuse and the Roer. At 
this time, his hostility to the minister 
Puche, with whom he hail been at open 
variance during the whole oainpuiirn, lor 
neglecting the supplies of his qriny, broke 
out into an open quarrel. He then re¬ 
paired to the capital, with the view, as he 
tells us in his Memoirs, of delivering the 
king, whose' trial was then beginning. 

' On a second journey thither, lie saw many 
more deputies on the side of the (Giron¬ 
dists; hut he had little influence, and was 
.himself .accused in the eomention. Feb¬ 
ruary 15, lie opened the campaign with 
the bombard mint of Maeslriclit, and, 
from liredu and ('Itindert, both which 

■ places he hail captured, lie made his 
attack oh Holland. The greatest part 
of his troops, however, whom be had 
scattered ill winter-quarters, were in no 
condition to meet the prinde of Fohurg. 
This general, March 1, assaulted the. 
French oiltposts on the Kocr, overcame 
them; find threatened Muestricht. l)u- 
inoiiric/. now drew together bis troops in 
the plains of Tirlemont, gave battle to the 
Austrians at Neerwinden, and was de¬ 
feated, owing, according to bis own ac¬ 
count, to the niismanagcnn nt of Miranda, 
who commanded the led wing. Ileinet 
with another loss at l.ouvain, and found 
himself obliged to retreat. '1'liese disas¬ 
ters wen; the signal liir bis downfall. All 
who wished bis ruin now rose against 
him. Oil his arrival at die French linn- 
tiers, four commissioners,.and the minis¬ 
ter lleurnonville, who were sent to arrest 
him, wen; delivered by him into the. bands 

■ bf the Austrians. 1 He. then.issued a proc¬ 
lamation, in which he promised the resto¬ 
ration of the constitutional monarchy, in 

• the iK-rson of the heir to the crown, hut 

■ was attacked by the Versailles volunteers, 
comjiellod to cross the Scheldt, and to fly 

■ to the prince of Oohtirg (April 4,17!M). 
The Convention set a price of .‘500,000 
livres upon his head. At first, he retireil 
to Brussels, afterwards to Cologne. 'flic, 
elector refusing him a residence in Mer- 
gentheim, lie went to Switzerland, and, in 
July, passed over to F.ngland, which, how¬ 
ever, ho was compelled to quit, by com¬ 
mand of lord (Jrcijmlle, roved about, for 
some time,, in Switzerland and (Jerinn- 
and land, at last, settled near Hamburg. 
France. It'dished In’s Memoirs. There 
addr«s#..of_the veept that of the Mountain, 


for which this political Proteus did not 
declare himself, in soil n; of the various 
pamphlets that he published during his 
exile. In 1805, at the time of the .bat¬ 
tle of AnsterlitZ, he was in Tcschen. 
It. is certain, that, in 1803, lie was made’ 
counsellor of war to the duke of York; 
hut he did not ' keep the oftjee loin;. 
Shortly alter the battle of Hylau. he wrote 
his Jn<rvm.<*d stir liouttparle, mtrrusf a lu 
JYitliun Vrtmr.ubte el it t'Kurope. During 
the iSpunish and Portuguese war, he vva- 
very active in eonimunieatiug plans to tin 
English government, and to the Spaui'h 
and Portuguese authorities. In the \ia- 
jiolitan revolution, in 18521, lie also cum- 
mtmicated [dans of defence to the par¬ 
liament. The British ministry grant) ■! 
him an annual [iciision of £ IftOO. 1 ti¬ 
died March 11, 18*23, nt Tunille park, 
near Hcnley-npon-Thamcs, Fngdand, at 
the age of SI. Of his Memoirs (Ham¬ 
burg, by Hollinann) there has appeared an 
enlarged edition of 1 \ols., in the Paris t 'ol 
lection of Memoirs, by Baiidoiiin. There 
is a very complete article oil Dunioiine/. 
in the Jiioisrtiphii dm < 'unit tnponthut. 

Do {hilt)-, ;i Celtic or aiieient Teuturi- 
ie word, from vvhieli comes the Freaei; 
word thine, and the. filial sv liable dviiwa 
in I,atin,as .'/iirrirshidioutm (Aiitim). The 
same word is found in llunlirl; tehiireli 
o|‘the hill.-). In l.ow-t .eriiian, the word 
Dime is still used for sandy hill' on the 
sen-shore. |t is, perhaps, from the same 
root with the < Jennati Dtlutui, Ihinxl. In 
several F.nglish names, the s\ liable tin-: 
is used in a sense corresponding to 
down, Denmark (Icclandidi, Dmtnmnrk , 
is in pail composed ol’ a word of simi¬ 
lar sound and signification. It. means lor 
country. . 

l)t;vests, Adam, viscount, u naval ntli- 
eer of distinguished skill and courage, 
was horn in Scotland, in 1731, went to 
soil when young, obtained a. lieiitenanev 
in 1755, was made master and command¬ 
er in 17511, atid was a [tost captain in 
J7ti1. lu that station lie served, in the 
following year, at the taking of Havtuinu j 
and, in 177ft, he shared in the victory ot 
admiral Rodney over the Spaniards. In 
1.78ft, he was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral of the blue : anil, b\ regular irra- 
datioii, in 1701, he became vice-admiral 
of the white squadron. The following 
year, lie was appointed commander of tls' 
North Sea fleet; when, after a tedious 
and harassing si*rvice of two years, oeeu- 
,pied in watching the motions of the 
Dutch, in the harbor of the Texcl, admi¬ 
ral Duncan found himself obliged to leave 
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his station, and sail to Yannouth roads, in 
consequence of the mutinous disposition 
of his sailors. The Dutch fleet put to sea, 
which was no sooner mode known to ad¬ 
miral Duncan’s men, than they returned 
to their duty, and lie immediately sailed 
in pursuit of the enemy, mini; up with 
them, defeated them, and captured the 
commander, admiral J)e Winter, and 
eight of his ships. The eonupieror was 
rewarded with the title of viscount Dun¬ 
can. and a pension of .112000 a year, lie 
died August 4, 1801. 

Dimias, Henry, viscount Melville, 
born in .17)0,studied ai»the university of 
Edinburgh, and, in I7l>2, was admitted a 
menilH’r of the faculty of advocates, lie*' 
c>liiuined tin; [wist of solicitor-general in 
1774, iliut of lord-advocate in 1775, and 
was made joint keeper of the signet for 
Scotland in 1777. In 178*2, lie was ap¬ 
pointed treasurer of the navy, and mem¬ 
ber of the privy council; hut lie eontimied 
only a short time in odiee, the coalition 
helweeu lunl North and Mr. Fox having 
displaced his party. The triumph of his 
opponents was lint temporary; and, on 
their retreat frotd power, lie resumed his 
(.dice under Mr. l’iti, whose firm partisan 
he approved himself dining their joint 
lives. On the passing of the act of par¬ 
liament for icgiUnling the affairs of the 
Fast India company, Mr. Diunlas was 
appointed president of the hoard of enn- 
tiol; in 17**1, in* was made secretary of 
slate for the home department ; and, in 
17t*4. lie heeame secretary at war. On 
the resignation of Mr. J’ilt, In: also re¬ 
tired from public lili*; and, when die for¬ 
mer resumed the helm of state, he was 
appointed first lord of the admiralty. In 
HOa, he was impi iu lied, before the house 
of lords, of high crimes mid misdemean¬ 
ors in his former office of treasurer 
of the limy. As the evidence adduced 
against him did not directly implicate 
him in the malversation pnwed against, 
his deputy, he was ue.piitted. lie did 
not, however, hold any situation after¬ 
wards, except that, of privy counsellor. 
His death took place in May, 1811. He 
was created viscount Melville in 1801, 
and was succeeded in that' title by his 

Mill. 

Dunkkw. (See Ephrntn, also 
ti.it.*,) 

DttsMHK (French, Ihmkrri/ur , signify¬ 
ing the rhurrh on the ibnrns), about 27 
miles from Calais, a strong commercial 
city, containing 21,200 inhabitants, in 
Vtouch Flanders (Depart, du Nord), was* 
formerly a constant cause of jealousy he- 
22 * 
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tween England and France. Tt was cap¬ 
tured from the Spanish, in 1658, by the 
French and Fngjish, in conjunction, 
Cromwell haviug formed an alliance with 
the French. It. was now put into the 
hands of,the English, iuid, in 1002, 
bought of Charles 11, by Louis XIV, for 
£400,(H)0. Louis made every exertion to 
fortify the place, and to improve, the har¬ 
bor. 'l’liis is capable of accommodating 
2t .8 large vessels at anchor, and is one of 
the most convenient in Europe. In tho 
wars between England iuul France, tho 
freebooters of Dunkirk did great injtiry tp 
the English and Dutch trade. This, to¬ 
gether with the increasing prosperity of 
the place, induced England to make it a 
principal condition of the peace of I’trucht 
(1712), that France should demofish tho 
fortifications, and destroy this nmslcr-piece 
of military architecture. The. French at- 
tenipled, liy digging anew canal to Moer- 
tly k, a league from Dunkirk, to indemnity 
llieinsel.vcs fiir the lo>s they had sustained 
by the treaty: the inhahitants of Dunkirk 
also occupied themselves in quietly re¬ 
storing the harbor; hut the English, from 
time, to time, urged the destruction of 
these works. The pence of Paris, 17<JH, 
which England dictated, repeated tho 
conditions of the peace of Ftrocht. in rela¬ 
tion to Dunkirk. Lord ('hatham replied, 
in answer to the attempts of cornu linssi, 
the French negotiator, to arrange other 
terms with regard to Dunkirk, that, the 
people of England considered the demo¬ 
lition of Dunkirk a< a perpetual memo¬ 
rial of the subjugation of France, and tlto 
minister who should dare to change the 
conditions of this treaty would risk his 
head. An English commissioner was 
even established there to superintend the 
i xeeutioli of the treaty, who was to lie 
supported by France. |{m, by the peace 
of Paris, 17'“'"J, (his article .was annulled. 
The restoration of the town was after¬ 
wards attempted, as far as the condition 
of France permitted. The importance of 
the place induced the duke of York, in 
August, I7!K», contrary to the advice of 
Coburg, to advance with his own division, 
from the main body of the Austrian ar¬ 
my, before Dunkirk, and make vigorous 
preparations for pushing the siege. The 
■surrender was daily expected, when tin■ 
approach of general Horn-hard, with a 
superior force, anti the vigorous sorties of 
the besieged, compelled. the duke to raise 
the siege, and retire in haste, with field- 
marshal Freitag, under whom lie rom- 
inunded. Dunkirk is a free port, and, in 
peace, has ati extensive commerce. Thu 
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manufacture of tobacco in tlii^,>plrtre is 
important. - 

*\ Dunnino, John, lord Ashburton, an 
■ eminent lawyer, was the sou of ail attor¬ 
ney at Ashburton, in Devonshire, where 
hg was born, October 18, 1731. He was 
educated at the froe-sehool of his native 
place, and served his clerkship to . his 
father; but, early determining to study 
for the bar, he pursued u course of assid¬ 
uous application, both before and iitier his 
admission. The first thing which estab¬ 
lished his character, was his employment, 
in 17.10,10 draw up u defence of the East 
India company against the claims of the 
Dutch. This memorial, being esteemed a 
masterly production, gained him consid¬ 
erable practice; which was prodigiously 
augmented by his becoming counsel for 
Wilkes in al) the causes produced by tiie 
question of the general warrants, lie dis¬ 
tinguished himself in such a maimer, <\n 
this popular occasion, as to obtain the 
character of a sound constitutional law¬ 
yer; and his practice soon after became 
the most lucrative at the English bar. In 
17(ki, lie was chosen recorder of Bristol, 
and, in 1707, solicitor-general, which of¬ 
fice lie resigned in 1770, in consequence 
of the resignation of his patron, lord Shel¬ 
burne, by whose' interest be bad been 
chosen member lor Caine, in Wiltshire. 
Emm the time of bis resignation, be re¬ 
mained a firm opponent in the ministry 
.who conducted the. American war; and, 
on the return of lord Shelburne to power 
ill 1783, he was made chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and advanced to the 
peerage by the title of lord Ashburton, 
lie died August 18. 1783, leaving one son, 
the present possessor of the titles. 

Putvms, Jean, count of Orleans and of 
l.ongueville ; born 1 103, died 1 108 ; a nat¬ 
ural soli of Louis, duke of Orleans (who 
was murdered by the duke of Burgundy), 
and of die vv'ife ofCany. Dimoismade die 
name “ Bastard of Orleans’’ illustrious by 
hisniilitary exploits. llebegan his career- 
with tlie defeat of Warwick and Sullblk, 
whom be pursued to Paris. Being be¬ 
sieged by tlii* English, lie defended Or¬ 
leans with the greatest courage’ until 
relieved l>\ the maid of Orleans. To die 
count of Orleans belongs, almost entirely, 
the honor of e>q>eirmg the enemies of bis 
country from Normandy and < i incline. 
In 14fl,he gave diem their death-blow 
at Cliatiilon ; and it may truly lie said, that 
Charles VII was indebted to him for his 
crown. Dutiois received from him the 
^title of “ deliverer of his country,” the 
addrife&Jdf Longuuvillc, and the dignity of 


lsipfli-fhamberlarn of France. I,ouis Xl 
valued him no leas. Notwithstanding 
this, Dunois was the soul of the league 
‘which was formed against Louis, under 
the name of the league for the public 
good. 

Duds, Joint, commonly called Duns 
Scot us, an eminent scholastic divine of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
was bom a: Dunsianee, near Alnwick, in 
NorthuifiLxTlund, and was admitted, vvliert 
young, into an inslitntiim belonging to the 
Franciscan friars at Newcastle, whence 
lie was sent to Merton college, Oxford. 
Becoming celebrated for bis skill in scho¬ 
lastic theology, civil law', logic,and malhe- 
•‘matics, he was, in 1301, appointed divin 
ity professor at Oxford ; and the lame of 
his learning and talents drew crowds of 
scholars from all parts. In 130-1, lie was 
sent by bis superiors to Paris, in the uni¬ 
versity of which city lie was admitted n. 
tin* highest honors, and appointed pro- 
lessor and regent in the theological 
schools, hi which situation lie acquired 
the title of *• the must subtle doctor." 
Nothing, however, could he more I tarn'll 
and useless than tin* chimerical abstraction 
and metaphysical refinements which ob¬ 
tained him this title. Duns opposed Aqui¬ 
nas on the subject of grace; and liei.ee 
the Seotists are opposed to the 'I'/mmisIs. 
Tho immaculate conception of the \ irgin 
Mary was another of tin* tenets which 
divided these liercp antagonists: and ir is 
believed by many authors, that i! vv;a- 
Duns who first propounded it. In tin* 
tear 1308, he was sent to Cologne, In the 
bead of bis order, 1o teaelt theology, I’M 
was cut oil’by an apoplexy, anil, as a dis¬ 
puted account, asserts, buried before he 
was actually dead, as was discovered In 
■•in examination of bis grave. J1 is death 
happened, according to some writers, hi 
bis thirty-fourth, ami to others, in bis forty- 
third year. He left behind him numerous 
works, which were collected by Lucas 
Waddingius, in 13 vols., lolio, Lyons, 
Ki-fll. 

Dlxstvv, St., an Anglo-Saxon divine 
and statesman of the lOlli century, alike 
celebrated in legeudaiy and authentic his¬ 
tory, was liorn al Clustonbury, in ! l 35. 
and was educated under Irish eee.lesiu'- 
ties, vvlto were inmates of tin* famous ab¬ 
bey at t|iat place, lie, acquired :i knowl¬ 
edge of the Latin language and of philos¬ 
ophy, and studied the Scriptures and the 
writings of the. fathers; besides which. In* 
became skilled in music, painting, carving, 
Vital working in metals. He was intro¬ 
duced, early in life, to the court of King 
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Atbelstau, by his unde Atliolm, arciibish- 
' op of Canterbury. Some indiscretion, or 
the jealousy of rivals, compelled him to 
retire from court; and the disapjiointment 
of his prospects, together wit h a danger¬ 
ous fit of sickness, seriously impressed his 
mind, anti led him to seek for tranquillity 
iii the monastic file. lie took the vows 
at Glastonbury, ami devoted himself with 
ardor to the duties of his profession. So 
entirely had he relinquished all views of 
secular ambition, that lie divided between 
the ehtirch anti the poor a valuable estate, 
hequeathetl to him by a wealthy Saxon 
lady, as well as his paternal inheritance, 
which devohcd to him at this period, 
tin the death of Athelstan, Hdmutid, tin* 
brother and successor of that prince, in¬ 
vited him n* conn ; and Faired, tlu* next 
king, made him Ins prime minister and 
principal ditvi tor in civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal affairs. On the death of laired, his 
nephew I’.dwy, who was, probably, not 
more than fourteen years of age, ascended 
flu: throne. The enmity of the profligate 
courtiers was particularly directed against. 
Dtmst.m, wlm was obliged to flee from 
bis native country. lie look refuge in 
Flanders, vs here lie remained till lie was 
recalled to Fngland b\ king H,dgar, to 
whom lIn- imprudent Fdwy hail been 
obliged to cede part of his dominions. 
Dunstan was made bishop of Worcester, 
and. when Fdgnr became possessed of the 
whole kingdom, was raised to the see of 
('anlerhllry. In this station, his influence 
was exerted in promoting the introduction 
of the rule of St. Benedict, which incul¬ 
cated vows ofeha-lity into the monastic 
institutions in Fngland. The secular 
priests, who were generally married, were 
' expelled from religious houses, and re¬ 
placed by Benedictine monks, wherever 
tile power of Diuislaii extended. During 
the reign of Fdgar, lie was supported in 
the execution of his plans In the royal 
authority: but, under Hi I ward ihc. .Martyr, 
he experienced great oppo.-ition from the 
patrons of the secular clergy: nnd, nller 
Fthelreil II heeame king, his inlluenee 
still further declined, and he thencefor¬ 
ward interfered hut little in public afliiirs. 
Me died in IIS." 1 . Few characters in Hng- 
lisli history have Imu-ii more variou.-ly 
represented than that of Dunstan. The 
monks represent him as the most learned 
and accomplished prelate, and most emi¬ 
nent statesman of his age. Popular tra¬ 
dition painrs him as a master of magic 
arts, subjecting demons to bis power. 
Modern Protestant writers have imputed 
tlie imaginary miracle* of Dunstan to iris 


hypocrisy, overlooking Jheir t real origin 
. iii popular misconception. Osbern, who. 
wrote the life of Deinstall a century after 
his decease, first appears to 1 have propa¬ 
gated the. legendary tales which have been 
so injurious to liis faipe, ami df which no 
notice is taken by u contemporary anony¬ 
mous biographer, 1 whose memoir of the 
saint hits liceti published by tho Bolliin- 
tlists, and has every mark of authen¬ 
ticity. 

Dih’atv, Jean Baptiste. Mrtvieo; born 
17-KJ, :*t Kochelte. In 17(i7, he became 
advocate-general n> the parliament of Bor¬ 
deaux, afterwards prrsidtnt ii vurrlier of 
that body, drew upon himself, by Iris love 
of strict justice, the persecutions of the 
ministerial despotism which oppressed 
France in the Ittst years of Louis XV. 
Having Written, in the name of the par¬ 
liament of Bordeaux, again-t the duke of 
Aiguilloii, when this nohlciuiin became 
minister (1770), he was sent in Pierre-en- 
< ’isc (a liirtre.-s at Lyon.-, once a slate- 
prison), and afterwards banished, until the 
accession of Louis XVI. Being acquaint¬ 
ed with the defects of the ancient admin¬ 
istration of justice in France, In* made 
« vi ry exertion to expose them. The me¬ 
morial by which he preserved llie lives 
of three innocent citizens of < 'linnmoot. 

who were eondeinned to tin* wheel, de¬ 
serves particular mention. Ii 1 -. other 
works are, Utjlr.vions liistm'iijiits sur Its 
fjoiv vri mini Ihs, it valuable work ; various 
Itisronrs iirndi in it/m s ; and hi II ns svr I'lln- 
lir i u 1 7 which appeared i7."’S, in 'i vols. 
These letters, among many prejudiced 
views, contain some excellent observa¬ 
tions on the ails-, and interesting descrip¬ 
tions of natural scenery ; but ltis style is 
often disfigured by labored ornaments, 
lb: died 17.S' 1 , at Paris.---Ilis son (Charles 
Merrier), horn at Bnnicaux Septcmbci 
tlH, 1771, died at Paris November Iii, 

I .'tie. He was the restorer of sculpture 
in France, a member of the institute, and 
prnlc.--.snr in the iroh: tbs brims arts ; was at 
first an advocate, served during the revo¬ 
lution as a dragoon, then as drssimdi ur 
jSiiitfrii/iht, and finally went to Home, 
where ho studied sculpture, miller the 
direction of Lei not, and, during a resi¬ 
dence of eight years, mailt:'himself known 
by numerous works. His principal pro¬ 
ductions arc A jax pursued by Neptune ; 
lii.s equestrian statue of Louis XIII 
(lHHi); and Orestes pursued by the Fu 
ries. Cortot, his successor in the. acade¬ 
my, completed some of Iris works. 

IH'pix, Andre Marie Jean Jacques, one 
of the most distinguished Parisian jurists- 
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and'advocates of our time, bom 1783, at 
Varay, lost his father early, l>y an act of 
revolutionary violence. The midnight in¬ 
vasion of his paternal hiansion, the search 
for papers, and all tlio circumstances 
' which accompany the seizure of a fiuhcr 
of a family, made a deep impression on 
his mind, and contributed to excite in him 
that hatred of arbitrary power,which he has 
ever since displayed. During die impris¬ 
onment of his father, ltis mother occupied 
herself with the education of her two 
oldest sons. . The history of Rome /iflord- 
ed her the means of kindling in them a 
love of freedom and glory. After the 
liberation of then- father, lie himself be¬ 
came their instructor. In his 23<l year, 
Dupin commenced the practice of his 
profession.: after the restoration of the law- 
schools, which hail been suspended at the 
beginning of the revolution, he was the 
first, who defended a thesis: this made 
him the oldest lawyer of the new schools. 
He also distinguished himself as a writer, 
by his Principin Juris. In 1815, he became 
a member of the chamber of deputies, 
and was distinguished tor his boldness, 
lie opposed the proposition to bestow on 
Napoleon the title of savior of his country , 
voted lor the abdication of the emperor, 
and desired that the chamber of deputies 
should declare itself a national assembly, 
and opposed the proclaiming of Napoleon 
U. Altar the return of the king, Dupin 
devoted himself exclusively to jurispru¬ 
dence, and was, together with Ilerryer, 
the defender of Ney. lie drew up some 
powerful memorials on this subject,' and 
that in which lie endeavored to save the 
marshal, on the ground of the convention 
of July 3, 1815, was very well received, 
hut produced only tui' addition to his own 
. reputation. His eloquence was more 
successful in the following year, when lie 
defended the i inglishnicn, sir Robert Wil¬ 
son, Mr. Bruce and Mr. llutcliinson, who 
were accused of having assisted in the 
escape of l.avalotte. lie never refused 
his aid to any of those who were perse¬ 
cuted in these times of party hatred. lie 
defended the freedom of the press by bis 
writings, full of the. spirit of liberty, and 
his able speeches, always ready to unmask 
the arts and the revengeful spirit of a pow¬ 
erful party. I lupin united distinguished 
talents with the noblest sentiments; anil 
the disinterestedness which he displayed 
in his professional duties, is every where 
known. Besides the work already men¬ 
tioned, he has published several on the 
Roman ami French law, and a good edi¬ 
tion of BurlamaquiV Natural l.aw, in 5 


vols. His Mbnoires, Plaidoyers ct Con¬ 
sultations, are collected in 12 vols., 4to. 

Deruv, Charles, brother of the preced¬ 
ing, distinguished for his knowledge of 
geometry', engineering and hydraulics, 
horn 1784, became, in 1001, a pupil in the 
polytechnic, school, founded by Napoleon, 
at Paris, applied himself with zeal.to 
geometry, and devoted his mathematical 
knowledge * to the good of the suite. 
During Napoleon’s wars, he served in 
the fleet, and was employed in construct, 
ing t)ic harbor of Antwerp. In f80s', 
he joined, as a volunteer, the squadron 
under admiral Giuitheaume, and went 
with him to Corfu. He remained in tin- 
Ionian islands, where he became secre¬ 
tary to the newly established Ionian 
academy. He founded the Olympian 
prizes for writings in the ancient and 
modern Greek, for which all the Greeks 
in l'hmqtc and Asia were invited in 
contend. In Coreyra, he made a trans¬ 
lation ol' the Olynthian orations of Dc 
niosthenes, and an essay roiieerning this 
orator. In 1811, lie left the Ionian isl¬ 
ands, and went to Italy. Here lie pub 
fished some profound geometrical inqui 
ries. In 1813, he was at Toulon, and 
was the imams of saving the beautiful 
decorations for galleys, which Puget had 
executed for Louis XIV; and these me¬ 
morials of the naval glory of France be¬ 
came tin- ornaments of tin: museum, 
founded by Dupin, hi the arsenal at Tou¬ 
lon. He began here his account of the 
naval architecture of the 18th and l!Hh 
centuries, which he continued to the year 
1815. After the second peace of Paris, 
he made a journey to Kngland; and, dur¬ 
ing a residence of twenty mouths in that 
country, lie travelled in diilereiit direc¬ 
tions. The fruit of this journey was his 
Treatise on the Marine, the .Bridges and 
the Roads of France and Kngland. After 
his return, in 1818, he became a mcmhei 
of the academy of sciences, and read at 
their sittings several valuable treatises 
\\ hen the new conservatory of arts and 
manufactures was established, he. was ap¬ 
pointed professor of practical mechanics. 
Since 1820, has appeared his Poyagr* 
Jans la Granite-Hrctasfnv —a comprehen¬ 
sive account of the excellences and de¬ 
ficiencies of the Koglish administration 
in regard to the army, navy, artillery, 
roads, inunieipai regulations, mines, in¬ 
dustry and' commerce. Dupin does not 
always judge the rival of his country vyttli 
impartiality ; there is, however, much jus¬ 
tice in his criticisms on many of the insti 
tutions of the island, ami on the great abuses 
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of the government. Papin’s Forces pro- 
dudices et commercially dr la France ap¬ 
peared at Paris, 1827,1 voL 4to. Dupin 
was a metnlier of the chamber which was 
dissolved in 18:50. 

DurowT he Nemours, Pierre Samuel, 
horn at Paris, December, 17J31), distin- 
gnished .'ls well for his knowledge and 
talents as for his milt! and hetievolent 
e.haraeter, his excellent principles and (iis 
blameless lii*-, lived almost unknown, at 
Paris, as a private man of letters, until 
1773, when his principles of philosophy 
and political economy, set forth in his [as 
K pln'nu rides du (Utojjtn, excited the dis¬ 
pleasure of the minister Choisenl, and, 
obliged him to leave I’rut ice. Several 

foreign princes ollered him a reception, 
and conferred honors upon him. lie re¬ 
turned, however, to his native country, 
and accepted of a small place, given him 
by Turgot, minister of linanee. In 1782 
and 17SI, with doctor Mutton.the F.iigH-h 
agent, lie negotiated die ha-is of the treaty 
by which the independence .,f the. I’nited 
Slates »vas acknowledged. ,\s inspector- 
general id’ eommerei and maimliielores, 
and as a coiin.-ellur ot’state, lie atiei wards 
did much to eneoitr.-tge I’Yeneh industry, 
in 1?87 and 1788, lie was appointed, by 
I.onis N\l, .-ecietarv to the assembly 
iif tin* notable-. In I78'.t, lie beeante a 
mi tuber ot’ ill” first national assembly, 
wln-re be distinguished himself by hi- 
principle-, his emu-age, his talents, and his 
linn opposition to the intrigues oflaelions. 
lb- was twice president of the national 
a—ernbly, and always supported moderate 
prineiples. I’nilor Kobe-pierre. lie was 
imprisoned, and nothing but the (all ol’tlie 
tyrtint pre.-erveil him. lie was afterwards 
a member of the eoimril id’elders. Alter 
tilt: direetury wa- abolished, lie went to 
America, in 1?!*8. In It'll"*, he returned 
to France, hilt did md, at that lime, take 
any office, notwithstanding tin- tillers 
made him by .Napoleon. The confidence 
of bis fellow i-ili/etis followed him in bis 
retirement, as was shown by bis appoint- 
nieut to .several important olliees. In 
It'l l, Dupont was made secretary of the 
provisional government whiel’i |ire|iared 
tli<‘ way liir the return of the house of 
liotirlmn to the throne of France. Alter- 
Napoleon’s return from F.lb.-t, lie went 
again to America, of which country his 
two sons had already become citizens. _ 
Mere he terminated his u-eful life, August 
*i, 1817, at the advanced age of 78 . 

Dui-ovr in: I.’lvrvxo. (See Baylm.) , 

Dupeis, Charles l-’raneoi.-, a member 
of the national institute, born at Trie-le- 
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Chateau, near Gisors, in J742, was in¬ 
structed by his father in, mathematics and 
surveying. The d«ke do la Roelietbu- 
tauilt sent him to the college a'Harcourl, 
to pursue his studies ; ancl, ill his 21 th 
year, In- was made professor-of rhetoric at’ 
l.isieux. His intimacy with Lalande, and 
I is own incliu,- 14011 , led trim to devote 
himself particularly to mathematics; the 
knowledge, and the prejudices of that 
learned man had a great 1 influence 011 
him. In 1778, he invented the telegraph, 
which *vvas afterwards improved by the 
brothers (,’happe. Mis ,\hmoire stir I'Ori- 
icine drs Constellations it sur /’/indication 
dr la fable par V.dslronomk (1781), is full 
of originality and learning. In 1788, lie 
became a member of the academic dex 
inscriptions d belfcs-lt tires, and went to 
Paris, where he was named one of the 
lour commissioners of public instruction, 
to ascertain the resources of all the insti¬ 
tutions for education arid learning jn Paris. 
As a member of the national convention, 
be was constant in bis .support of mode¬ 
rate measures. On this account, be was 
elioSen a memlier of the council of five 
hundred; and the reputation which ho 
there acquired fi>r activity and informa¬ 
tion, procured him admission into the 
national institute. The tribunal and the 
legislative body proposed him as a sena¬ 
tor. Mis work, drigine dr tons I is Cidles, 
on la lidigion unirersiUr (I7!M, 3 vols-, 
Ito., with an atlas), was severely criticised 
in Germany, Holland, Frauen and Italy, 
but is a remarkable monument of his 
learning, in this work, be attempted to 
explain, not only all the mysteries of an- 
tiqiiity. but af-o the origin of all religious 
traditions. ,\ri abridgment, in one volume, 
afterwards telle wed. Mis two works on 
tin* Pelasgi, their origin in l-'lhiopia, their 
spreading over l.yhia, Cyrejiaira, and the 
north of Africa, and thence to Spain, 
Greece and Italy, attracted great atten¬ 
tion. Mis treatises on the zodiac of Den 
d'-rali (q. v.), and on the Phomix, suc¬ 
ceeded. In his last work, .Hr moire, ir- 
jtlicaliJ da Xodiaepu rhronologique d nuf- 
thotoirbptc (180<i, Ito., engravings), In; 
maintained that the astronomical and re¬ 
ligion-. opinions of the Greeks, Fgyptians, 
Chinese, Persians and Arabians, had a 
common origin. lie died at lii.s estate 
)>ear Dijon, 180!), 77 years old, and leli, 
in manuscript, a work on cosmogony 
ton! thcogony, the object of which was 
to confirm tin; theory he had laid down 
in his Origin? de tons lot CiUtes. He also 
endeavored, in this work, to explain hie- 
roglyphie-s. 
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DornYTREwj Guillaume ; the most dis¬ 
tinguished French surgeon of our time, 
professor of medical science in tliu faculty 
of medicine in Paris, anti chief surgeoit 
iu tlw Hotel Dieu; bom 1778, at Piems- 
Bufiiere. He made such rapid progress in 
his studies that,in his 17th year, he was ap¬ 
pointed prosector in tin}, Ecolc ik Sante, at 
Paris, and, soon after, lectured on surgery 
arid anatomy to large audiences. In L809, 
he was made second surgeon in the Hotel 
Dim , and, iii 1815,'Viecaine the head of 
this great hospital. As an operative sur¬ 
geon, he has gained great reputation hy 
his boldness and skill, and tbc improve¬ 
ments which he has introduced, lie has 
invented some new instruments, and im¬ 
proved others; as, for instance, his specu¬ 
lum, for the removiil of the uterine poly-, 
pus by cauterization, and liis instrument 
for couching; we are also indebted to 
him for some valuable discoveries in puth- 
' ological anatomy. He has written sev¬ 
eral surgical treatises, some of which 
have been published singly, nut I some are 
collected. 

Duqubsne, Abraham, a French admi¬ 
ral, under Louis XIV, was horn at Ilieppu, 
ill 1(510, and acquired his knowledge of 
naval affairs under his father, who was 
an experienced captain. In Ids 17th tear, 
.he was in the sea-fight oil' llochelle, and 
distinguished himself, during and after the 
yltar 1(1;57, in the war against Spain. In 
1(544, he entered the service of Sweden, 
lit; was recalled, in 1617, to France, and 
commanded the expedition against Na¬ 
ples. Bordeaux, which had rebelled, he 
reduced, notwithstanding tJa: assistance 
afforded it hy Spain. In the Sicilian war, 
he thrice det'eated the, combined fleets of 
Holland and Spain, under the renowned 
De'Ruytcr. After he had rath iced Al¬ 
giers and Genoa to the necessity of sup¬ 
plicating the mercy of Louis XIV, the 
king conferred upon him the fine estate. 
. of Botichet, and made it a murquisate, 
with the title of Dm/uesne. JVfnre than 
this he could not do, because LlnquOsne 
was a Protestant. He was, also, the only 
person exempted from the banishment of 
liis sect, occasioned hy the repeal of the 
edict of Nantes. He, died at Paris, iu 
1(588. Mildness atul modesty temjK'red his 
heroic character; and Tie lluyter was his 
. model, lb* left four sons, of whom the 
most -fhmotis, Henry, marquis of" Ilu- 
. quesne, was also distinguished as a naval 
'character- 

Durango ; a town in Mexico, capital 
' • of the province of New Biscay, or llu- 
' ran go; 'J35 juiles N. W. Mexico; Ion. 


103° 3.7 W.; lat. 24° 3.7 N.: population, 
according to llumboldf„]2,000; according 
to Pike, 40,000. It. is a bishop's see. 
The ,town is situated on an elcva- 
tion, (5845 feet above, the sea. 'i'hc 
uif is healthy, the surrounding country 
fertile, producing an abundance of wheat, 
maize, fruits, Her., and the trade of th. 
town is considerable. 

lit; ran 'A-:, Francesco, a celebrated com¬ 
poser, horn It!!*3, at Naples, received Ins 
first Instruction from the famous Alexan¬ 
der Scarlatti. The lame of Pasquini and 
Pittoni drew him to Rome, whither In: 
Went to perfect himself in the knowledge 
of counterpoint. He then returned to 
Naples, ns maestro t/i capelin (director of 
the musical choir), anti composed, almost 
exclusively, for tin; church. Tn vocal 
church music, he attained a high degn c. 
of eminence. He also educateil the mo.-i 
celebrated musical masters of the Iffth 
century iu Naples—Pergolese, Kaceliim, 
Pieeini, Guglielmi, Tracttn, Jomelli. iVc. - 
anti tlietl tit Naples, 1755, at the age of (£2. 

llt'RK.u, Albert; horn at Nuremberg, 
1471. liis lather was a skilful goldsmith 
of Hungary, and himself instructed liis 
soil Albert. Iliirer’s talent early devel¬ 
oped itself; and, although lie hail made 
groat progress in his father's profession 
hy the time he was 15, hisineliuatioirfdok 
a decided turn lor painting. Michael 
Wohlgemuth, then the lies! painter in 
Nuremberg, became his instructor in 1 lM>. 
Having finished his studies, lie entered 
upon his travels, and, in 11SHI, travelled 
through Germany and Alsace. In I4: | 'A 
he passed through Colmar and Basle, and, 
iu 14!)-1, retlirnetl home. Here he exe¬ 
cuted his masterpiece, a drawing of Or¬ 
pheus. To please his father, he. married 
the. daughter of Hans Fritz, a celebrated 
mechanic; hut this connexion imbittcred 
his life, and perhaps brought him to an 
early grave. In 1505, he went to Venice 
to accomplish himself in his art. liis 
abilities excited envy and admiration, Ib’ 
painted the Murtyrdom of Bartholomew, 
for St. Mark’s church, which piiinting was 
purchased hy the emperor Uodolph, and 
removed to Prague, lie also travelled to 
Bologna, to improve his knowledge ot 
jH.'rspectivo. This journey had no ctfi-cf 
upon his style. At his return, in 1507. 
begins the profier era of his greatness. 
, In 1590, he again visited the Netherlands, 
’ probably for amusement only. His fame 
spread far and wide. Maximilian 1 ap¬ 
pointed him'his court-painter, and Charles 
V confirmed him in this office, bestowing 
upon him, at the same time, the painters 
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coat of arms, viz., three escutcheons argent, 
in a deep azure field. Ihirer was in favor 
with high and low. All the artists and 
learned men of his time honored and loved 
him, and his early death, in 1528, was 
greatly lamented. Profound application, 
great facility in the mechanical part of his 
art, anil a remarkable talent of imitation, 
were the eharacteristics of I hirer,, and 
enabled him to evert a great influence on 
the character of German art. ,11c w as the 
first in Germany who taught the rules of 
perspective, and of the proportions of tl"* 
human Itody, according to mathematical 
principles. Ilis treatise on proportions 
was occasioned, it is saiil, liy his sti d’.es 
<>n die picture of Adam and Eve. lie* 
not only made use of the Imrin, like his 
predecessors, hut was also the inventor 
of Helling, or, if not the inventor, the first 
wiio excelled in the art. lie invented tin: 
method of pi'intirur wood-ruts with two 
color-'. His great mathematical knowl¬ 
edge enaliled him to form a regular system 
of rules (or drawing and painting, lie 
wrote the first hook on fortification in 
Germany, and showed how to .east the 
letters ot‘ the alphabet according to lived 
proportions, bv geometrical calculations. 
He was particularly eminent ns a por¬ 
trait painter, lie had the power of 
catching the cvaH expression of. the 
fi atures, and of delineating all the pas¬ 
sions. Among his best engravings in 
Clipper are his fortune, .Melancholy, Ad- 
itii and E\e in Paradise, Ft. Hubert, Ft. 
Jerome, and the SmnUir Pnssimi (-oralled), 
in I(» plates. Among his host wood-cuts 
are the (Iriithr Pnsiimi (si called), in Id 
plates ; the Smaller Passion, with the 
frontispiece, :J7 pieces ; the l!e\elafion of 
St. John, with the frontispiece, 15 plat' s; 
the Lite of Mary, 2 prints, with the frontis¬ 
piece, Hailsch, however, has made it 
more than probable, that I hirer himself did 
not engrave in wood. lie only made the. 
drawings on wooden tablets, which were 
then cut by form-cutters, of wlsim there 
were many 7 skilful ones at that time. Dii- 
rer has, tilso, much merit as a waiter, lie 
labored to purify and elevate the German 
language, in which lie was assisted by his 
friend, W. Pirkheimcr. His writings, 
which wetv* afterwards translated into 
Latin, French, &c., were published, in a 
collected form,;it Arnhrirn, hv J. J;itis<'ii 
(1003, folio). J. J. Roth has written a lift: 
«1‘him (Loipsic. I7!)f). 

IH’Rkss, in law, is n 'straitit or coiupul- 
sion; and it is a general principle, that a 
contract made, under compulsion is nof 
binding; and many acts will lie excused 


on this ground, which would otherwise 
fits hlnmablc. There may In# very difler- 
ent degrees of constraint, from absolute 
necessity down to a slight motive of l«ar ; 
and the motives of fear may be of very 
different strength; for, if a mail’s life is 
endangered by his refusal to do an act, the 
law e.onsiders him to he under the hlgh- 
e--t compulsion, and contracts made under 
such motives are not binding. Duress, 
may take place, in two different ways; I. 
by actual imprisonment, and, 2 . by threats, 
per minus. If a man he illegally confined 
to compel’ him to sign a deed, lie may 
avoid it; but, if he he legally imprisoned, 
and, to gain his liberty, signs a deed or 
agreement, it will bind him. This* is not 
the duress contemplated by the lav*. 
Compulsion will excuse acts, which, done 
voluntarily, and from choice, would he 
capital crimes; for, by compulsion of an 
enemy, a man may do acts which, had they 
been of his free choice, would have been 
treason, and yet he excused. Hut tile 
evil committed must he in Some prn]w>r- 
tion to that feared, as a man would not 
hi' excused for homicide, u> avoid even a 
serious injury to himself. Hut in regard 
to civil transactions, a smaller degree of 
restraint will he the ground of avoiding 
nn obligation. It has been adjudged that, 
it one make a deed to avoid the duress 
done by merely taking his rattle, in other 
words, to procure their liberation, if they 
were unlawfully detained, the deed may 
he avoided. A son may allege the duress 
of a father, a husband that of his wifi*, it 
servant that of Ids master, and a master 
that of his servant, in av<#dnnee of a deed. 
A marriage, as well as any other contract, 
made by one under duress, may) on this 
ground, hi- avoided. 

Di.koc, Mirhael, duke <if Friuli, grand- 
marshal of the palace,-senator, general of 
division, grand-cordon of the legion of 
honor, and of nearly till the orders of Eit- 
rope, was horn at Poiit-a-Mousson, ill 1772. 
Ilis lather was of an ancient, family of 
Auvergne; having become a captain and 
knight of fit. Louis, fie married, and estuh- : 
fished himself in Lorraine. Young I furor, 
was early destined fi, r the army, and 
Kindled iit the' military school of i’ont-iW 
Mousson. March 1, 171)2, lie was made 
lieutenant of artillery. He then served in 
tin- republican armies. Honorable men¬ 
tion is made of his name in tin: bulletins 
of the Italian army, particularly at the 
siege of .Mantua, and at the,battle of 
Hismoiie, in 175)0. lie served, during the 
first cain|iuigii in Italy, as aid-de-ce < 
of the general of artillery, Lr 0 - , ' 
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, Being subsequently appointed aid-de-camp 
to general Bonaparte, lie soon made him- ' 
wjIF conspicuous for cpolnrss, courage mid 
ability. He distinguished himself at the 
battle of Oriinoiuno, where he was wound-, 

■ ed, and his horse was killed under him. 
At the jwissuge of the Izonso, in Friuli,, 
he was mentioned as one of the bravest 
and n lost able oflicers. The title of duke of 
Friuli, which lie received ten years after¬ 
wards,'was chosen in allusion to his con¬ 
duct at Izonso. Duroc followed general 
Bonaparte into Egypt, and was promoted 
to the rank of chief of battalion the Si.'ith 
of Brumajre,y»;ar VI. Ihiring this cam¬ 
paign, in which his services were of the 
greatest value, his name was again men¬ 
tioned with honor, alter the battle of Sa¬ 
luki a, the successful result, of which was 
mainly owing to his valor. During the 
. expedition iuto Syria, at the siege of jaflii, 
Duroc, seeing the grenadiers tailing at the 
foot of the breach, and wavering, put 
himself at their head, ami engaged, hand 
to hand,- with several Turks. 'Hie army, 
seeing him disappear in a tower which 
was defended witli great fury, gave him 
up for lost, hut soon received him with 1 
shouts on seeing bint appear on the top, 
master of the tower and of the ramparts. 
After having distinguished himself, on 
, Several oeo.’isioiis, before St. .b an d’Aere, 
he was severely wounded hj ilte bursting 
of u howitzer, in one of the last assaults 
made during the siege, the most bloody and 
obstinate in the military annals of France. 
lle distinguished himself no less tit the 
battle of Aliotikir. Being named chief 
of brigade, he ac^tinipunicd general Bona¬ 
parte on his return to France; lie was 
almost the only aid-de-camp of the com- 
mnndor-iu-eliicf who survived the expedi¬ 
tion : four hud been killed in the cam¬ 
paign. .Duroc took* part in the events of 
the 18th Brnmaire, and, u few days after, 
was sent to the court of Berlin, where lie' 
Was received with great distinction. This 
embassy contributed to preserve the peace 
between these two countries. War con¬ 
tinuing between France and Austria, the 
first consul set out on the campaign, 
which was terminated at Marengo. Du- 
roc accompanied him as first aid-de-camp. 
His name is honorably mentioned in the 
account of the passage of the Ticino, 

. where ho was one of the first to leap into 
a boat, at the licud of the grenadiers. 
After the {mace of Amiens, lie was sent, 
on diplomatic missions, to the court* of 
St. Petersburg, Stockholm ami Oopen- 
-'vs. ■■’ii. On bis return, be was promoted 
" u '\ ,of general of brigade and gov¬ 


ernor of the Tuileries ; and, on the Oth 
Fmetidor, year X, be was made general 
of division. When the lirst consul as¬ 
sumed the title of emperor, he made, Duroc 
grand marshal of the palace. The court¬ 
ier and favorite never ceased to be a sol¬ 
dier. He accompanied Napoleon in 
■all bis campaigns. In 1805, lie was 
charged with a mission to the Prussian 
court, at the time when Napoleon was 
marching against Vienna. He rejoined 
the army previously to the battle of Aus 
terlitz, and took the command of the 
division of grenadiers, which had been 
left without a head, in consequence of the 
wound of Ondinot. At the battle ol' An> 
‘terlitz, lie also commanded a division of 
this chosen corps. During die. campaign 
in Prussia, in .1800, Duroc, was commis¬ 
sioned to sign the treaty of peace with da- 
king of Saxony ; and, at a later period, lie 
was the principal negotiator of the armi¬ 
stice which preceded the peace of Tibit. 
He fullowe^ Napoleon to Spain, and 
during the campaign of Wagrtuu. At 
the battle of Essiingen, lie arranged and 
directed .his (lotteries in such a way as to 
arrest the progress of the < ncniy in a 
decisive movement. After the buttle of 
Xuaytii, Napoleon sent him In the arch¬ 
duke. ('buries, to negotiate an armistice. 
On the return from the Russian cam¬ 
paign, in ISIti, Duroc reorganized tin- 
imperial gtiiinl, which, at this time, and 
<m several other occasions, lie commanded. 
Before Ills last departure tor the arun, lie 
was appointed senator. Duroc rinulh 
till lowed Napoleon to Germany, in 1810, 
mid was killed, i\hiy ‘ill, alter tile battle of 
Bautzen, ill entering the village of Aler- 
kersdorlj by a ball, which also killed gen¬ 
eral Kirseliner, with whom lie was eon- 
versing behind the emperor. This hall 
was tin' hist which tell on that day: and 
the piece lrom which it was discharged 
. was at so great a distance, and surrounded 
by so many- obstacles, that it is incon¬ 
ceivable hovV it could have reached the 
place. Napoleon visited Duroc on his 
death-lied, and mingled tears with his 
farewell. He lost in him a true counsel¬ 
lor, a faithful friend, and one of his bravest 
officers. Tlie deaths.of the duke of Fri¬ 
uli and of the duke of Montebello are the 
two events on which Napoleon showed 
the greatest .Sensibility. Successively 
charged with the most important duties, 
military and political, the. duke of Friuli 
was over remarkable for a moderation 
run; in a soldier, tor ability, disinterested¬ 
ness, modesty, firmness, and a presence ot 
mind which never deserted him. For 
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‘15 years, lie was the confidant aipl friend 
of that extraordinary man. When Napo¬ 
leon left France, in 1815,' and embark¬ 
ed on board the Bellcrophon, lie wished 
to live in England, under die name of 
colonel Duroc. Seven years afterwaftls, 
V\e have another proof of the constant 
and ailectionate rernembrtuice which Na- 
poleon retained of bitn. He left to his 
dantrliter one of the largest legaeies be¬ 
queathed liy his will. 

1 »« ■•istuiW; capital of the government 
of Dusseldorf j in the Prussian province of 
JuJiers-t’Ieves-Rorg, formerly the capital 
iif the duchy of Berg, situated in a heiutti- 
tid plain on tho III tine ami the Dfissel, 
which unite under its walls. It was bom¬ 
barded l»y tho French in 1794, and the 
castle and many of the finest buildings 
were. destrojed. The town is one of the 
tiucsl Oil the Uhille; some of the streets 
are regularly laid out; the houses are of 
brick. It contains 2200 bouses and 2li,<»()() 
inhabitants, and is divided into the Old 
Town, New Town and (.'liarles’s Town. 
The New Town was built by tho doctor 
lulm William. The buildings resemble 
palaces, and the principal street is adorned 
nidi lime-trees. Charles’s Town owes 
it-i existence to tho elector Charles Theo¬ 
dore. from whom it ♦derives its name. It 
has recently been much embellished, and 
contains several spacious squares. The 
colli-ifiate church, and principal parochial 
church, which contains tho tombs of the 
..ucictit dul.es of .fulii-rs itnrl Berg (among' 
which the marble mausoleum of the duke 
,l< liu is distinguished), deserve mention. 
Tin'. Jesuits’ church, which is-, however, 
too much ornamented ; the hron/.e statue, 
i>y < "repello, of the elector John William 
(a great patron of the ails, to whom Dits- 
scldorf was indehted for its prosperity), 
which stands in the. market-place, imd u 
marble statue of tins same, elector, by tho 
same artist, in the yard of tins.castle (tho 
beautiful eastle. itself is in ruins); the 
observatory, in what was formerly tho 
Jesuits’ college, and tho lino scientific, 
apiwnitus, are also worthy of attention. 
Tin- gallery of paintings, containing the 
richest collection of the works of Rubens, 
and other great artists of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, and formerly the chief 
ornament of Diisseidorf, has been removed 
to Munich; only tho valuable collection, 
containing 14,‘-M l original designs, 23,445 
copperplates ami easts in plaster, is still 
leiainetl for tho use of the aciulemy of arts 
at Diisseidorf. The town has some ii'n »- 
fwrtam silk .and cotton manufactories and 
sugar refineries, with glass founderies and 
vot. IV. 30 


vinegar and soap manufactories. Dfissel- 
dorf is one of the principal commercial 
towns on the Rhine . 0 

Dutch Language,- ' Literature, 
Scuoor.s of Art, &c. (See Netherlands.} 

Dutens, Loitis, bom at Tours, 1730, of 
Protestant parents, died in London, 1812. 
At the time of his death, which happened 
at, an 'advanced age, he was historiogra¬ 
ph e, t.i the king of England, and member 
of the academy of Sciences in London, Und 
of the .Paris academy of inscriptions. 
Being convinced, by some unsuccessful 
attempts in tragedy, that ho hail no genius 
lhr poetry, la; ohluincd, with some difii- 
culty, the place of a tutor. Ho .became 
the friend of many distinguished men, 
who enriched him witli pensions, bene¬ 
fices and legacies. Ih; was three times 
British charge d'affaires to Turin, travel- ' 
led through Europe several times, and 
formed an acquaintance with many of the ', 
learned men in different parts of the con¬ 
tinent. 1 lis 1 works have been often repub¬ 
lished, and show the variety of Us learning, 
refined by intercourse with tin; polite 
world. He published the works of Leib¬ 
nitz, at Geneva, in ti vols., not quite com-, ' 
plete. The preface to the mathemati¬ 
cal part is highly esteemed by mathe¬ 
maticians. Omens made himself knowp 
its a poet by the two collections /«c 
Caprice poUiqnn mid Poesies. His lle- 
rlu relies stir VCrigint: t/esdJieoiiVtrlrs at- 
tribuns aux Modnsus show flic extent of 
his reading, hut rate the knowledge and 
invention of the ancients somewhat too 
high. I list Tocsin mi *imxl au bon Se?ts i 
of which Ijc printed several successive 
editions, contains severe remarks upon 
Voltaire and lion-scan. In general, he 
was an oppoiicntVf the French philoso¬ 
phers, and .attacked them on every occa¬ 
sion. In his (Hums milies (London, 

4 vols.) may he found his Lofpqve ou, 
l'. let dr raison nee. llis IKstoirc tie ce. qui 
s'cxl passe pour le. Ilrtablissement d'unc 
lh genre i n . Ingldcrre (1789) lias historical 
interest. ’Dutens also cotrqiosed a work, 
rather alien from his common pursuits, On , 
the Genealogy of the Heroes of Romance. 
Three volumes of Me/noires d'un Voyageui 
qui s npose (Paris, 1800) wens received 
with general approbation The 3d vol., 
entitled JJutinsiana, contains, anecdotes 
and observations. An earlier wbrfc of a 
similar, kind was interesting ns a sort of 
scandalous chronicle of the distinguishes! 
men of his time ; hut he thought it advis- 
ahle to destroy thy whole edition before it. 
was made public, anti, what is rarely tlie 
case, he accomplished his object. 
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■ Duval, Valentino Jumeray, librarian of , 
the emperor Francis 4, bom in ll>95, was 
the son of n jioor peasant in the village of 
Artonay, in Cbamjiagne. In his 10th 
year, In: lost liis parents; in liis 140) year, 
being driven from his native place by the 
want of employment, half famished, ami 
soon after attacked by the small pox, he 
wandered about in the open country, in 
the -terrible winter of 1700. Providence 
'conducted him to the cell of the good 
hermit Palemon, who received him, per¬ 
mitted liim to share his labors, anil taught 
liiin to read. Here lbival became devout 
without being superstitious, lie then 
exchanged this ipiiet retreat for another at 
St. Anne, near l.uncville. Here his only 
company was four ignorant hermits; his 
employment, lending six 'cows, and his 
only means of improvement, some volumes 
of tile Jilauc Bililiotluk ; hut he finally 
succeeded in learning to write. An epit¬ 
ome of arithmetic, which fell into his 
hands, highly interested his youthful mind. 
In the solitude of a tbrest, lie received his 
first ideas of astronomy and geography. 
In order to procure the means of educat¬ 
ing himself, he killed game, and, in a few 
motitlfs, the proceeds of his toils fill'llislied 
him with a little stock of money. Hap¬ 
pening to find a gold seal engraved with 
a coat of (([ins, he had it advertised by the 
minister of thv place. An F.iiglislimnu 
by the name of Forster appeared as tin: 
owner, and Duval gave: it up to him on 
condition that he would evplaiif to him 
the coat of arms. Surprised by this hon¬ 
esty and eiiriosilV, Forster rewarded'him 
■so bountifully, that his library, which had 
'•ecu gradually forming out of the limiting 
i’lind, was increased to "400 volumes, while 
he sjient nothing on personal or external 
conveniences. Engaged in his studies, 
Duval paid little attention to Ids herd, and 
thereby displeased the hermits. One of 
tlieni even threatened to burn his book.-. 
This roused the spirit of Duval. He 
.seized a tire-shovel, drove the brother out of 
liis own cell,and shut himself up in it. The 
other brothers came with the superior, hut 
he refused to open the door till they had 
-agreed to pass over all that had happened, 
ami to allow him, in future, two hours a 
day lor studying, while he, on his part,* 
was to serve them 10 years more lor his 
clothes ami victuals. Duval was now 
secure. He pursued his studies with more 
zeal than ever in the forest when 1 his 
cows were grazing. He was found one 
day by the young princes of Lorraine, 
while thus busy with his maps and charts. 
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They made him an oiler, on the spot, of 
placing him with the Jesuits, at Pont-a- 
Mnusson. He accepted it, hut only on 
condition that liis liberty should not lie 
sacrificed by it. He soon made such 
rapid progress, that duke Leo|>ol<I took 
him with him to Paris, in 1718, to see 
what effect this new scene would have 
upon hinjj Hut Duval declared that all 
the pomp of the, city and its works of art 
were far inferior to the majesty of!the rising 
or setting sun. On liis, return, Leopold 
appointed him liis librarian, and made him 
professor of history in the academy at Lune- 
ville. These otliees, and the lessons w liieh 
i he gave to the young Englishmen studying 
there (among whom was the famous (Chat¬ 
ham), utlordnd him the means of rebuild¬ 
ing his old hermitage of f?t. Anne. When 
L )it; line was ceded to France, he re¬ 
moved, with the library under liis care, 
to Florence, where lie staid 10 years. 
The eliiperos; Francis invited him to Vi¬ 
enna, to^'orm, a collection of medal.-. 
Here he <i«'d in 1775. With all his learn¬ 
ing, Duval was exceedingly modest. Hi- 
(Kurrt\i, jjrii'nlus </<■ Mi in. snrsit Fir, were 
published at Petersburg, Dale, and Stras- 
imyg, in the vt'ur 17.-1, in two volumes 
qua no. 

Duval, Alexander, member of the 
French academy, and one of the most, 
popular writers for the theatre in our time, 
was horn in 17H7, at Rennes, entered the 
navy, and served in the American war 
under admiral Do (Jra.-'so. He was then 
appointed secretary of the deputation of 
the stales of Hretague to Paris. (Circum¬ 
stances obliged him to leave that city, and 
lie served as geographical engineer in the 
construction of the canal of Dieppe. His 
passion for*the theatre, in 1701, led him 
to the Tin'(\lrc. Frttnrws ns an aelor. lb; 
was soon induced, by the dangers of Ins 
country, to return to tin: military service, 
and acted as a volunteer in the first cam¬ 
paign of the revolutionary war. After Jiis 
return to the French theatre, he was 
involved in the same fate with the other 
actors, and escaped the scaffold with his 
comrades only bv tho'eourage of a secre¬ 
tary in the committee of general security, 
who ventured to conceal the papers relat¬ 
ing to the accusation. He was liberated 
by the events of the 0th Thermidor, and 
■relinquished the theatre to devote himself 
solely to literature, ill which he soon cauic 
to lie regarded as one of the most success¬ 
ful writers of comedy and the opera. W e 
•have about 50 pieces from him, of which 
many have been admitted into the French 
Repertoire. His little pieces, Mahon a 
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ren/ire, is Prisonuier, La jeuntssr :V 
Henri V, and several others, are among 
the most pouulur pieces on the French 
and GomiaiP stages. (rice liis (Kurrtu 
Completes, Paris, IS2*4,1> voR)—His broth¬ 
er, Anigury Duval (q. v.). distinguished 
(or his knowledge of ancient and modern 
literature, exerted a highly beneficial in¬ 
fluence on him by his criticisms. 

Dcval, Amaury; one 'of tl utmost emi¬ 
nent scholars of France; bom-1700, at 
llenues. He lifted himself for the prac- 
tice of law at an early age, and, in his 
20th year, distinguished himself us an 
advocate in the parliament of* Bretagne, 
where, amongst other tilings, he gamed, 
great reputation by bis defence of a young 
man who, in a lit of jealousy, bail shot his 
rival. He soon, however, left his profes¬ 
sion for diplomatic pursuits, nnd^in 17S5, 
was made secretary of legation at Naples. 
]u Italy, la? visited all the monuments of 
antiquity, and collected, during bis resi¬ 
dence of several years at Naples, rich 
materials lor a work on antiquities, which 
he had long been contemplating. He 
remained some time iu Italy, alter the 
return of the embassy with wlii'di he was 
connected, in order to pro-ccute liis t*.-- 

• searches. When lie was in Rome, jo 
17H2, be obtained a secretaryship by 
means of Ba.-~cv illc. then aniisasie. .■ f 
tin* French republic, and iu tin* insurre.*- 
liuu of Jan. I7!K1, in which tlv aioiia*->*.- 
dor^lost his Id'e, lie was himself in great 
danger. He was ivscuad. In :i soldier, 
from the hands of til** populace, and pin 
in prison. 1 laving obtained liis liberty in 
the course of a few days, In* was sent, by 
his own wish, to Naples. Jl ( . soon ahaii- 
doned a profession whicii. at a time when 

* all the Fairope;m courts were j-losed 
against the ambassadors of the I* ivueh 
r»*ptililic, ottered no prospects to his am¬ 
bition. lie now devoted liim-ejf to lite¬ 
rary lahors,tuid, iu coiiipany vvitii f’liuinp- 
fort, (Jingueiie, Say and others, ciiiii- 
nicnced the IJrett.fr jihSosophit/nr. in which 
he took a very :d*tive parr, tili this peri¬ 
odical was united with tin* . 1 /. n ine th 
Crawe, in the year 1 808, when it took the 
name of Re.vtir, which Duval continued to 
publish till 1814. During this period, he 
thrice won the prize oili-red by tin- French 
institute on questions iu political economy, 
ethics and antiquities. 1'iider tin* direc¬ 
tory, he was placed at the head of the 
department of arts and sciences, in the 
ministry of tin* interior, and held it till 
1815, when In* shared the fate of most of 
the other oflieers, who were superseded 
by men 1 of tjie old sciiool of politics. In 
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1811, he became a me miter of the insti¬ 
tute, iu the class for history and literature, 
to which the old name of acadtyty of in¬ 
scriptions ami jine arts has again been 
given. Ih* belongs to the committee en¬ 
gaged in the continuation of the literary 
history of France, which was* commenced 
by the Benedictines. Among, his other 
writings aro to be noticed liis prize essay 
.*■ . ancient and modern burials (Des Se¬ 
pultures clnz Its .-biritns it It s Afot/ernes); 
liis v> >rk on the' monuments of Paris 
{Paris *et srs .Mnniimi.ns, volts., folio); 
and the Essays and Observations on the 
Theatre of the Romans, published by him 
, and his brother, the fruitful dramatic 
.writer, Alexander Duval, (q. v.y 

Dwauks. In ages when knowledge 
depends mostly on tradition, it is natural 
for the human mind to people the world 
with a thousand imaginary beings, riuch 
are dragons, giants find dwarfs; all of 
which have snnu* foundation in reality, 
and allbrd amusement to the imagination, 
even aliel experience has corrected the 
In lief in the reality of their marvellous 
character.- \V«* need hardly say, that the 
pygmies of the ancients, and the (.(iiiiuos, 
-v,lio;u b’ommt/rson tells us that he dis¬ 
covered. are a< fabulous as the renowned* 
Lilliputians. Tin* dwarls which actually 
exist ar ■ deviations of nature from ln*r 
general rule ; and the term diearf is a 
vague one, as we cannot say how small ti 
person must he to be so caliiM. There is 
no instance on record of dwarfs distin¬ 
guished-fur talents. Tln*irtiguresaresome¬ 
times perfectly vveil proportioned. They 
have generally one trait in common with 
children —-it very high opinion of their 
own liirhv person, and great vanity. The 
Unmans used dwarfs tin* several purposes, 
sometimes in gladiatorial exhibitions, on 
account of the ridiculous contrast which 
thev afforded to their opponents. To¬ 
wards the end of the middle ages, and 
even, in {-nine countries, as late as the 
beginning of the last century,, dwarfs were 
a fashionable appendage to the courts of 
* Lurnpi-an princes, and the families of the. 
nobles. Who doe's not recollect the nu¬ 
merous pictures* of those times, with n 
Negro <u* a dwarf in the buck-ground 
They seem to have been great favorites 
with flic ladies of tin* family. They vv«*n* 
sometimes, also, used as fools. Peter the 
(•rout carried This limey for dwarfs to a 
grout extent. He assembled individuals 
of this kind from .11 j •arts of his empire, 
and ordered tiny famous marriage of the 
■dwarls. At tin: court of Uonslanlinopl**, 
a .number of dwarfs art: always main- 
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tamed, as pages. Those who happen to 
he, at the same time, deaf and dumb, and 
have been mutilated,sire ptirticularly val¬ 
ued, and rese rved lor the sultan. 

I)wKLT,ii\o. (See Domicil, and Halrita- 
twn.) • • 

Dvvioiit, Timotliy, an eminent divine, 
was lK»ni of reputable ph rents', at North¬ 
ampton, in Massachusetts, May 14, 1752. 
II e was admitted a member of.Yale col¬ 
lege in Sejitember, J7ti5, when he had 
just passed bis 13tli year; and, after leav¬ 
ing college, be took charge of a grammar- 
school at New Haven, where he taught 
lor two years. While in this situation, 

.his time was regularly divided: six hours 
a day in school; eight hours in study ; 
anti the remaining ten hours in exercise 
and sleep. In 1771, he heeatne a tutor in 
Yale college, where he remained for six 
years. 'At the age of IP, Mr. Dwight 
commenced writing ,the Conquest of Ca¬ 
naan, a regular epic poem, founded .on a 
portion of sacred history. It was con¬ 
cluded in 1774, hut was not published 
until 1705. On receiving the degree of 
master of arts (1772), he delivered a Dis¬ 
sertation on the History, eloquence, and 
Poetry of the Kiblc, which was immedi¬ 
ately printed, and afterwards republished, 
l«nh in this country and in Kuropc. He 
was also deeply engaged, during his res¬ 
ilience in college as a tutor, in the study 
of the higher branches of the mathemat¬ 
ics. Aliom .this period, ho attempted, by 
restricting his diet, to remote the necessity 
of Imdily exercise ; but, alter pumping bis 
course of abstinence and study about a 
year, be became subject to severe attacks 
of the bilious colic, which so wasted liis 
strength, that it was with the utmost diffi¬ 
culty he could lie removed to Northamp¬ 
ton. His physician, having administered 
successfully tor Ids present relief j advised 
the daily list* of strong bodily exercise, as 
the only means of restoring his constitu¬ 
tion. Adopting this system, he walked 
upwards of 2000. and rode 1 upwards of 
3000 miles, in the course of a twelve¬ 
month. The result of this was tin- per¬ 
fect restoration of his health, which con¬ 
tinued good U*r the ensuing -10 years of 
liis life. The college was broken up in 
the month of May, 1777, the students 
leaving New Haven, and pursuing tlieir 
studies under their respective preceptors, 
in situations less exposed to the incursions, 
of the enemy. >lr. Dwight, with liirf 
class, went to Wclljprslield, where he 
remained with them till September, lie 
was this summer licensed as a preacher, 
by a copimittoe of the northern ussociu -1 
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.lion, in liis native county of Hampshire; 
hnd, iti addition to teaching liis pupils, he 
preached during the summer of 1777; 
and, in September of the ftinc year, he 
was nominated chaplain in the army. In 
addition to the duties of his station, he 
contributed not a little to heighten the 
enthusiasm of the soldiers by writing 
several patriotic songs, which enjoyed ;i 
deserved popularity. The circumstance 
of his father's death, in Octolx-r, 177>'. 
obliged 1pm to resign iiis office, in ord'-r 
to assist his mother in the support and 
education of her family. Jlt^areonlinglv 
removed his own family to Northampton, 
where lie resided five yours, laborin'.; «-,i 
the farm through the week, preaching to 
different congregations in the liejghUe- 
hood on Shmdavs. He likewise estab¬ 
lished a school, ill which he received u 
large number of pupils, and cniplovcd 
two assistants. lie was twice cleead, 
aliout. the close of the revolutionan war. 
a member of the legislature of tjie 
In 178: , he was ordained biiiiisler .if 
Greenfield, a parish in ‘die town of l :.e- 
field, ill t'oinioetieut. Iliiniedkitelv t.pi n 
settling at this place, doctor Dwight opei . ! 
an aeademy, which soon acquired a >vj.- 
iitatioii then me .mailed in this ei.n:.;:y. 
A larg r e niinihi r of pupils. I'rrtm till p.>.- 
ot' the Ihiiou, as well as from abroad. 
sorted to this school, where, in the o.i.i v 
of his 12 years" residence, he taught luor- 
than 1000 scholars; adopting to a ceri.nn 
extent, the systepi since eiifled the mV.-;'- 
ioritil. In the year .1787, the college o*' 
I’rineeton, New Jersey, conferred upon 
•him tiie degree of 1). I). In 1704. he 
published :i poem, ill seven parts, under 
the title of Greenfield Hill, which, as well 
as the Conquest of J anatm, was repub¬ 
lished in Kllgland. On tin* death of the 
reverend doctor Stylos, in 1705, doctor 
Dwight was elected president .of Yale 
college, which was in a depressed state. 
11 is reputation soon brought to the college 
a great accession of* students. When he 
entered the office of {resident, the pro- 
, fessorship of theology was vacant, and. 
several fruitless, attempts having been 
made to fill if, lie engaged to perform the 
duties. He was annually elected to tIn¬ 
dian' lor 10 successive years, at the end 
of which period 'the appointment was 
made permanent, and he continued to fill 
, it for the remainder of his life. In the 
year '1707, at the request nf the general 
association of Connecticut, lie undertook 
the revision of doctor Watts’s version of 
Mlie psalms, to supply such as were omit¬ 
ted, and to make a selection of hymns 
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adapted to public worship. In 1800, he 
sulnnittcd his work to a joiftt committee 
of that Imdy tuul of the general assembly 
of the Presbyterian church, by whom jt 

• was approved and recommended. lie- 
sides making many alterations in the ver- 

• sion of doctor Watts, lie wrote 33 entire 
psalms. In the year 17!M>, he commenced 
travelling, during the college .vacations, 
particularly in May and Septdhihor, for 
the sake of exercise, and continued this 
practice through the remainder of his lit!-, 
ju these exclusions, principally through 
the Mew England states and New York, 
lie took notes, and afterwards wrote them 
out, lor the gratification of his family. 
’I'ljis work was published alter his death, 
ju four volumes, octavo. It embraces an 
account of the natural aspect of tin* terri¬ 
tories over which he travelled, and of the 
condition of society in those states. If 
also contains notices of eminent men of 
that portion of the Cnioii, anil anecdotes 
illustrative of llie history and eilsfoms of 
tin: aborigines. Doctor Dwight died Jan¬ 
uary II, IH7, allel repeated and severe 
attacks of a disease. the character of which 
was not well understood. His death was 
reirasded as a severe loss to the eause of 
lr .lining and religion in his country. I!--- 
si.ies the works already .mentioned, is lb-. 
Theology, being a eolleetion of lbs theo¬ 
logical lectures, which has been published 
since lbs death,.'.mil has pa-sod through .-ex - 
eral editions, in the Ij. Stales and England. 

Dieisy is a chemical art, and consists 
in fixing upon cloths of various kind.- any 
color which may he desired, in such a man¬ 
ner as that they shall .not easily iintlergo 
any alteration, l>y the agents to which the 
cloth is ordinarily exposed. The chief 
materials of stuff to he dyed are wool, silk, 
cation and linen; of which the former 
two are more easily dyed than the latter. 
Wool, in its preparation for dyeing, re¬ 
quires to be cleansed, by scouring, from 
a tatty substance, called the if oik, which 
is com,lined in the th ree. This is done 
by means of a weak alkaljnc solution, 
vvlr.cli converts the yolk into soap. Pu¬ 
trid urine is commonly employed, on ac¬ 
count of its cheapness ; the ammonia it 
contains being sufliei'-m to remove the 
greas... Silk, when taken from the cocoon, 
is covered with a kind of varnish, which, 
bcrattsV it iloes not easily yield, either to 
water or alcohol, requires also the aid 
of a slight portion of alkali. Jlneh care 
is necessary, h"tv*'Ver, in this Operation, 
since the silk itself is liable to la: corroded 
ami discolored. Fine soap D commonly 
used; but even this is said to be detri- 
U0* 
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mental-; and the vvliite China silk, which 
is •supposed to lye prepared without soap, 

. has a lustre superior to the European. 
The preliminary process of washing is 
intended to rentier the stuff to lie dyed 
as clear as possible, in order that file, 
aqueous fluid, to be afterwards applied, 
may be imbibed, and its contents adhere 
to the minute internal surfaces. Another 
pr> p .ration, and one which constitutes, in 
reality, an important part of the dyeing 
process, #iinsists in applying to the stuff 
a material to which it adheres; and after¬ 
wards thy desired eolor is obtained by 
the application of another -ub-iatiee. We 
.might dye a piece of cotton black, by im¬ 
mersing it iit once in ink ; but the .color 
would be neither good nor durable,* !»- 
cause the particles of precipitated matter 
are not sutiieinntly coniniiouted to enter 
the cotton, or to adhere to it firmly. Hut, 
if the cotton lie soaked ill an infusion of 1 
galls, then dried, and afterwards immers¬ 
ed in a soiuiion of sulphate of iron, the ' 
arid of galls being every where ditliised 
through the fabric, it will receive the pnr t 
ticlcs ol'oxidc i-f‘ iron, at the very ins'ant 
of tln-'r transition from the lluid to the' 
solid start'; by which means a perfect 
i overing iif tile b'aek, inky matfer will b<- 
tipjilicd in ■•lose contae! with the -lirfin 
of the n.-i-i minuli- til.ns of the e-itt.it- 
The l.ame ol'-HKi,- l/uil is applied to tiio-e 
Mib-:;mc.‘- which mb;-' with the dili"crci.‘ 
s'uti'-, and augment their atlinity tor the 
variou- coloring mat ten- 'riii-re exists a 
great number of mordants; sonic, how¬ 
ever. are very feeble in their activity, 
while ether-arc aitendi >1 with too lunch 
c\pen-e fiir common -lulls; some alter 
the color- which they arc intended to 
combine, or modify their shades; hence 
it ros'uhs, that there arc lull a small num¬ 
ber which can be employed. These an 
alum, neetatv of aliiTiiine, muriate of tin, 
and nut-galls. Tin- mordant is alway.- 
dissolved in water, into which the stud¬ 
io be dyed lire plunged. If the mordant 
lx- universally applied, over the wlfni-- 
piece of goods, and this be, afterwards im¬ 
mersed in the dye, it will receive a tinge 
over all its surface ; but if it be applied 
only in parts, the dye will strike in tho-> 
parts only. The former process consti¬ 
tutes the art <it’ dyeing, properly so calliaj; 
and the latter the art of printing woollen-, 
cottons, or linens, called calico-prirttirc 
Ju the aft of printing piece goods, tie- 
mordant is usually mixed with gum ■•/ 
starch, and applied by means of block - 
or wooden engravings, in relief, or of 
cupper plates, ;uid the colors, arc brought 
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out by immersion in vessels filled with 
suitable compositions. The latter fluids 
are termed baths. The following are the 
processes adopted, when alum is the mor¬ 
dant employed : 1. Mum mordant for silk. 

. Into water containing the GOth part of its 
weight of alum, sit the ordinary tcm|>cra¬ 
ilin' of the air, the silk is plunged, and 
allowed to remain for 24 hours, when it is 
withdrawn, drained and washed, if the 
lirptid is wanned, it is found that the silk 
absorb^ loss of this mordant, and that, of 
course, it combines less easily fvith the 
coloring matter, la-sides losing, in part, its 
natural gloss, 2. Mum mordant for wool. 
When it is wished to combine wool with 
this mordant, after its eleansiug has lieen 
effected, it is plunged into a boiling solu¬ 
tion, composed of 8 or IKK) parts of water, 
and 25 of alum, when! it is allowed to re¬ 
main during 2 Vours; when it is thki-n 
out, an fibred to drain, and washed. Fre¬ 
quently a little cream of tartar .is added in 
this process, in order to engage the excess 
of acid in the alum, as well as the portion 
arising from a slight decomposition of the 
alum by the oily matter of the wool. 3. 
Mum mordant for rollon, hemp and far. 
Tins o[ieration is efli-eted by plunging the 
body to lx- imbued with this mordant into 
water slightly warmed, and which con¬ 
tains one quarter of its weight of alum, 
and leaving it 24 hours, at the eommoti 
temperature of the air: when it is with¬ 
drawn, washed and dried. Tie- cotton 
will he (sufficiently imbued with the mor¬ 
dant, if allowed to remain in the solution 
only 7 or 8 minutes, pressing it a little, 
without twisting it, howe\er, on taking St 
out, and not immersing it in the coloring 
bath until 12 or 15 hours alb-r. In all 
alum mordants iitr wool, the alum of eom- 
inerce may In emujoyed ; hut when silk 
or cotton is to be ®ja-d, especially if de¬ 
colors are bright, it is necessary to make 
use of the alum of Home, or of that which 
is equally pure; that is to say, of alum 
which does not contain above i-500rti id' 
its weight of sulphate of irou ; otherwise 
there will lie a great quantity of.oxide 
of iron adhering to the fabric, which 
► will alleet the. shade we desire to obtain. 
The coloring matters to be transferred to 
the various .-mil's are either' soluble or 
insoluble in water. When they are solu¬ 
ble in water, which is most generally the 
case,tl«‘y are dissolved in it at a boiling 
temperature; ami the material tq lie dvvd, 
after having been duly prepared, and'im¬ 
pregnated with the mordant, is plunged 
into it, when- it is allowed to remain for n 
eertuiu time, pud at a temperature varying 


with the nature of the stuff. When, on 
the contrary, the coloring .matter is in¬ 
soluble in Water, its solution is cfleeted in 
some- other fluid, and the article to | K - 
colored (prepared as iti the former ,-a.v.-, 
with the exception that the application of 
the mordant is omitted) is immersed, and 
the coloring matter is precipitated h\ ti e 
addition of a third body. Silks ar>-du-d 
at a temdrrature which is gradually*in- 
creased from 8(i° to 175° Fa hr. If the 

hath is heated above 8i7’, at the emu 
ineneement of the, process, the eff, c: ,,f 
the mordant is diminished, and the de¬ 
sired shades of color will not bo produce.!. 
, For the same reason, in dyeing hemp ! 
flax, the .temperature should dot exceed 
ft?” Faiir. Cotton anil woollens mav he 
dyed at a boiling heal. Various meehai-. 
ical eontrivanees are uKlde use of in in, 
mersing the dillt-rent materials to he dv-d 
into the coloring solution, so a- in 
till their parts to he equally alli-eted at tl 
same Gjye. As soon as they are vvid- 
drawn'from the coloring bath. tiny e.-v 
washed in a large quantity of wa'.-r. m 
order to deprive therq of those panicles 
of coloring matter that are merely .-up.-i 
fieial. The following are tin- dye—te!?- 
tised for lirudiicingyint/colors: 1. Mr ',. 
Tin- clotfi is impregnated with acetal. • f 
iron (iron liquor), and dyed in a bail: of 
madder and logwood. 2. Purpb. Ti.c 
preceding mordant, diluted, with tin- s.-.nic 
dyeing hath. 3. Crimson. Tin- niordan; 
for purple, united-w ith a jxirtion of area.a- 
of alumiue, or red mordant, and tin- nhnv 
hath. 4. Red. Acetate of almuine is 
mordant (see Muminr), ami madder i- 
the dye-stuff. 5. Pair red, of dilli-rei-' 
shades. The preceding mordant, diluted 
with water, and a Weak madder hath 
G. lirown of Pompadour. A mixed n;->t- 
daiit, containing a sonn-vUiat larger pre- 
portion of the red than of the black, and 
the dye of madder. 7. Orange. Then-! 
mordant, and a bath, first of madder. ' 1111 ! 
then of.quoreitrnn. 8. Yellow. A sir<>m: 
red mordant, and the quercitron babh, 
whose temperature should lie- consid.v 
ahlv under the, boiling point of watii. 
fl. lllne. Indigo, rendered soluble 
greenisli-yellow colored, by potash ai.d 
orpiment. It recovers its blue color by 
exposure to air, and becomes firmly fix' d 
upon (lie cloth. An indigo vat is also 
made by diffusing irjdigo in water, with 
quicklime ami copperas. These substan¬ 
ces are supposed to act by deoxidizing indi¬ 
go, and, at the same time, rendering it solu- 
’ hie. Golden dye. The cloth is immersed 
alternately in a solution of copperas su'd 
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lime-water. The protoxide of iron, pre¬ 
cipitated on the fibre, soon passes, by 
absorption of atmospherical oxygen, into 
the golden-colored ileiitnxidc. Huff- The . 
preceding substances,, in a more dilute, 
state. Him r<tt, in which white spots are 
left, on a blue ground of cloth, is made 
by applying to these points a paste, com¬ 
posed of a solution of sulphate of copper 
and pipe-clay, and, alter they "are dried, 
immersing it, stretched on frames, for a 
definite number of minutes, in the yel¬ 
lowish-green v at, of 1 part of indigo, - 
of copperds, and t* of lime, with water. 
(treat, (.’loth dyed blue, and well wash¬ 
ed; is imbued with the acetate ofahimme, 
dried, and subjected' to the quercitron 
bath, hi the above cases, under !>, the 
rlotb, after receiving the mordant paste, 
i- dried, and put tlirongli a mixture of 
cow-dung and warm witter. It is then 
put into the dyeing vat or copper. The 
foregoing coiors nr. ■ also prodtteed from 
deeoct'tons of tlie dillcrcnt coloring woods; 
hut, its they po-se-s but little fixity when 
tints fori 111 * 1 1, they are denominated the 
logit I re colors. 1. /{<./ is made front 
Jira/il wood and peach wood. ‘1. Hl'ir/,-. 
A strong extract of galls and deuto-uitrate 
«>f iron. •!. Pitr/ilr. Extract of logwood 
and the deiito-i diiile of iron. 1. iilloir. 
Extract of ipiercitron bark, or French 
berries, and nuro-muriate id'tin. f». liltir. 
Fnis-ian blue am) solution of tin. Fugi¬ 
tive colors are thickened with gum traga- 
cauth, and are someiiujcs sent to market 
without being washed. 

l)t kk, John, an agreeable poet, of the 
secondary ela-s, was born at Alierglasney, 
in ('aermartbetisbire. in 1700. and edu¬ 
cated at Westminster school, living left, 
by the death of his father, at liberty to 
follow bis own inclination, be became a 
pupil to Richardson, the painter, and trav¬ 
elled through Wales as an itinerant artist, 
but never seems to have gained any di«- 
.tinetion in that capacity. In 17‘i?, be 
made hiui'clf known as a poet, by the 
publication' of his celebrated (iron,gar I fill. 
The intermixture of moral reflections, in¬ 
troduced in an easy manner, with the 
description of rural scenery, has rendered 
this poem highly and deservedly popular. 
After the publication of Grottgar llill, he 
"cut to Rome for professional improve¬ 
ment, and published, in 17-10, a poem in 
blank verse, under the title of tie: Ruins 
of Rome. Not appearing likely fn suc¬ 
ceed in his profession, he w;ls recom¬ 
mended to take orders, and was accord¬ 
ingly ordained by doctor Thomas, hishifp 
of Lincoln, lie then married, and retired 


to a small living in Leicestershire, which he 
soon afterwards exchanged for another in 
Lincolnshire, to vyhigh a second was sub- 
seijuetitly added.*'* In 1757, he .published 
bis largest poem, the Fleece, in five books, 
ft very ingenious production.’ He died in 
1758. His poems, which comprise u few 
more pieces than those already mentioned, 
were published in I vn). 8vo. 17UL 

Dyke, Van". (See Vandyke.) 

Dy'.nameter, measurer of increase, an- 
gunulrr ; an instrument for measuring the. 
magnifying power of telescopes. It con¬ 
sists of a small tube, with a transparent 
plate, exactly divided, which is fixed to 
the tube of a telesviqfe, in order to meas¬ 
ure exactly the diameter of the eistinrt 
image of the eye-glass. 

Dynamics is the science of moving 
powers, or of the action of threes on solid 
bodies, when the result of that action" is 
motion. .Mtclwiiir.t, in its most extensive 
inclining, is the science which treats of 
quantity, of extension, and of motion. 
Now, that bnuiiih of it which considers 
the slate of solids at rest, such as their 
equilibrium, their weight, pressuri, Sets., 
is called slttiirs ; and that which treats of 
iheir motion, tlyimmir.t. So when fluids, 
instead of solids, are the subjects of in¬ 
vestigation, that branch which treats of 
their equilibrium, pressure, vVe.is called 
hylrnalutic. v, and that which treats of their 
m*ition, /tydrodyiimiiirs. 

Dynamic ami Atiimii: Thkoiiies ; the 
names given to two celebrated systems, 
explanatory of the essential constitution 
of matter. hi the dynamic theory, ev¬ 
ery body is considered as a space filled 
with continuous matter ; porosity then be¬ 
comes an accidental quality, but com¬ 
pressibility and dilatahiiity essential prop¬ 
el lies. The state of a body depends en¬ 
tirely on certain attracting and repelling 
forces; and iis volmne must change with 
every change in the relative proportions 
of these forces. All the varieties of .mat 
ter are explained by supposing the exist 
cue** of certain primitive simple substan¬ 
ces, the diflcrelit combinations of whirl: 
produce all bodies. When two substances 
combine chemically, they must be con¬ 
sider! u, on this system, to |ienetrate each 
oilier mutually. The partisans of the 
atomic theory suppose every body to lie 
composed of indivisible and impenetrable 
particles, which they term atoms. These 
are almost infinitely small, yvith void 
spaces between them, so that this theory 
makes porosity essential to matter. The 
atoms are not in contact, but tire kept in 
their relative positions, at" certain dis- 
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. tanoes, by certain attractive anti repulsive 
forces;, from whence it arises* that, in the 
volume of each hotlyy-thefc is much more 
void space than matter. Ou this system, 
the diversities in bodies may lie explained, 
•either by tin essential difiereflee in the 
atoms themselves, or by a difference in 
their tbrin, size, position and distance. 
When mo substances combine chemical¬ 
ly, the ntoms of one penetrate ‘the inter¬ 
stices of the otljer, and the atoms of the 
two combine so intimately, that they be¬ 
come, in a manner, new sorts of constitu¬ 
ent particles, exeejiling that they are not 
simple, lint compound. 

Ijyxamomrtf.r. Instruments for metis-' 
tiring the ndativo strength of men, and also 
of animals, are so t ailed. 

Dympkpmia (■'■ vor . tj . in . from ' 5 "t. had, ttnd 
ncifus, digestion) ; difficulty of digest ion. 
The strict etymology of the term inqdics 
an imperfect or disordered condition of the 
function of digestion. Systematic writers 
have lieen not a little |HTplexed to funl an 
approjiriate location lor this atfeetion in 
their artilieial arrangements ; and this dif¬ 
ficulty must exist whilst symptoms, which 
arc always fluctuating, are admitted, as the 
‘elements of nomenclature anil arrange- 
iti'lit, into systems of nosology. Prom 
the same circumstance, different symp¬ 
toms of the atfeetion lime received the 
character of separate diseases, as apepsia, 
bradypepsia (il.iii'rc. slow), anorexia, car- 
dialgia, Ac. These are no more than 
ditferenl'gradcs in the symptoms, or \ari- 
ctics of the atfeetion, and are not dilferent 
diseases. The disorder of the digestive 
* function is the most frequent and prevail- 
•‘ ing qf the ailments that atlliet man in the 
civilized state; all elassf'k ala} all ages 
Sutler from its attacks. Few are so baps 
py as to pass through a life of ordinary 
duration, without undergoing a protracted 
struggle with this malady, .and experienc¬ 
ing its torments. Once let it he fully 
<*4uhlislicd, and the comfort of existence 
disappears, or is regained, in most cases, 
tediously, and at the price of the most 
ascetic self-denial. The greater preva¬ 
lence of dyspepsia or indigestion, in mod¬ 
ern times, arises from the more frequent 
injury done to the stomach and its func¬ 
tions, directly, by the habits of luxurious 
indulgence, which have been exceedingly 
increased and extended; and. inTlireetly; 
by the multiplication of intellectual and 
moral agitations, from the extension of the 
commercial and financial operations of 
society, the greater activity anil employ¬ 
ment of the intellectual faculties, and aug¬ 
mentation of political, social and individ¬ 


ual reverses. Something, too, is to be 
ascribed to the mere change of names. 
We call that dyspepsia now, which, for- 
4ner)y, was termed liver ..dtsiust, bilious 
disorder , &,e. A large proportion of tin 
discomfort produced by this malady, 
arises from an ignorance of the digestive 
functions, leading to their abuse and. pre¬ 
mature derangement, und may be obvi¬ 
ated, to a great extent, by instruction as t» 
the nature of these fimetions, and their 
natural exercise. A general \ ievv of 1 In¬ 
digestive organs and functions is, there¬ 
fore, requisite to tin understanding of their 
disorders, the means to prevent, and the 
,methods to remedy,them. All organized 
or animated beings bold their exist! ne«- 
under the condition of renewing, inces¬ 
santly, the elements of their composition 
by the npjiropriation to themselves of 
exterior matters. The simple animal.- 
([inlypi, Ac.) find, in the meditim iti vvhiei- 
lliey live, and from which tiny direr:l\ 
receive illftu, the principles serving f., 
(licit composition. The deromjiosititi^ 
of animal and vegetable matter ip the soli 
prepares the aliment or nutritive principh¬ 
ot’ vegetables, which, being held in soiu 
lion by water, is absorbed by their routs 
lit all these beings there are no digestive 
organs or functions. 'I'lie pn pc.ratie.n of 
their nutriment is cllected bj plivsiea! 
operations exterior to themselves, and ov. i 
which they have no eontrol. It. ll-i 
higher or complete animals, or in mat.. 
• he ease is very different. Nature doe- 
not present to them the nutritive i lemenl- 
in a state fitted to be introduced, at once, 
into the interior organism, and to be on- 
jiloyeil in its composition. Their alimen' 
fbusists of the, nutritive principles it! a 
compound state, intimately combined with 
other substances, from which they require 
to be disengaged. This is accomplished 
by the animal itself, which i- provide} 
with especial organs or apparatus and time 
'tions for this jniriMi.se. Digestion, then, 
consists in the disengagement of the nu¬ 
tritive • elements from their combination', 
and their reduction to the molecular stab , 
, admitting their introdiietiou into the v<'- 
si-ls, and their difiu.siou throughout the 
organism, fyr the purposes of its compo¬ 
sition. It is a process unuiogons to the 
deeomjiosition of the aliment of vegetables 
in the soil, and is effected, like till decom¬ 
positions, by analogous or chemical ope¬ 
rations. In this cltiss, the procuring o! 
the aliment is the act of tin; animal, de¬ 
pending'on its voluntary powers, and |s 
controlled by a great variety of circum¬ 
stances, affecting the quantity and quality 
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of the food. The organs composing the 
digestive apparatus in man are numerous. 
Thev are the mouth, armed with teeth, 
•lor lueilmmeallv. breaking down the food' 
by mastication ;* the salivary glatids, fur¬ 
nishing a fluid intimately combined with 
the food, in mastication, and collected in 
the stomach, which is its reservoir; tho 
pharynx, a muscular and membranous 
batr. tor the reception of the masticated 
hi this from the mouth ; the U'suphagns, a 
muscular and membranous tula?, for ron- 
duetimr the bolus into the stomach; th* 
stomach, a muscular and membranous 
hug, or enlargement of the alimentary 
canal, secretin!; a fluid or fluids, and a 
reservoir of the salivary and other secre¬ 
tory fluids of the interior surfaces, and in 
wliicli the liiu|d is subjected, to tip' decom¬ 
posing process, until reduced to a pulpy 
mass, called rhjfmr. consisting of the nu¬ 
tritive and innutritivei elements, in a state 
of meehiiitienl mixture; the duodenum, 
or second stomach, in which the chymous* 
mass is submitted to the action of the 
biliary and panereatie fluids, and in which 
the nutritive elements begin to sc|>urntc 
from the iinmtritive matters, and to lie 
absorbed by the laeteals, the roots of the 
. animal economy; the liver and pancreas, 
furnishing Ini" Uid a species of saliva, 
which arc mixed with, anil act on, the 
rhyme in tin- duodenum; the jejunum 
and ileum, or small intestines, in the 
course of which tin- separation, begun in 
tii" iluoileiHlio. iseompleted. and nearly the 
whole of the nutritiye jirineiples liirmiug 
rhyieareahsorhed; and, lastly,the large in¬ 
ti siines, a reservoir lor all the exerenn-nti- 
tioiis principles, tind yvhieh, in it, are eon- 
verted into lleces. The whole of these 
organs eomjiose the tippanitits of diges¬ 
tion, hut all are not of ennui’ importance. 
The stomach and duodenum are the most, 
eminent organs, and those whose condi¬ 
tion exercises the greatest influence over 
the powers of digestion. This apparatus 
i- intimately eonnected, and a natural state 
of each of its parts, and a due exercise of 
the function of each, ufl‘ essential to the 
healthy, undisturbed performance of di¬ 
gestion. This connexion is maintained 
through the ganglionary system of m ryes, 
which not only unites these organs to¬ 
gether. hut combines t)iem with all their 
congeries, appropriated to the perfect elab¬ 
oration of the nutritive •and sustaining 
principles of the economy. The stomach 
is the centre of the digestive apparatus, 
and may he regarded in nearly the same 
view, li’»r the whole of the organs con¬ 
nected with individual nutrition. It owes 


this character (o its ihthnatc union with' 
the great solar plexus, the centre or brain, 
/if it may be so term ad, of thfe ganglionary 
system, regulating the nutritive functions., 
It is also immediately associated with the 
brain, thrhugh the medium of the eighth 
pair or pneumo-gastrie nerves, and thus 
is placed in relation wjth.the exercise of 
the moral and intellectual faculties. Thq- 
sie.iijoli is consequently exposed, to he 
disordered in its functions liy violent im¬ 
pressions from these (acuities, as they are 
also liable to he alleeted by th6 disordered '■ 
oonditions of the stomaeli. It is neces- 
saiy to have these diversitied connexions 
pointed out, to possess a clear understand¬ 
ing of the numerous and very different' 
sources from which disturhanees ■ reach 
the jiroeess of digestion. A lew words 
yvill now be necessary as to digestion 
itself. It is not all substances that are 
fitted for aliment, and are suseeptible of 
digestion. Food is intended for the reno¬ 
vation of the body. It must consist of the 
same elements as the animal structure, 
and lie' capable of becoming organized 
and living. It must then contain, at least, H 
three elementary animal principle*—hy¬ 
drogen. carbon and oxygen ; and much of 
it contains, also, a fourth—-azote. These 
elements form secondary compounds, in 
yvhieh state alone they,constitute aliment: 
sui'h are albumen, lihrin, gelatin, osttia- ' 
znmc, oil, engan, farina, mucilage, and 
other animal and vegetable cohiputmd*. 
In all these substances, the molecules am 
easily separable without being chemically 
decomposed, which is one of the primary 
requisites of digesiihility, and to eflerl 
\v liieh is the chief object of digestion. The 
mastie.ii"il and insalivated food passes in¬ 
to the stomach. Here it is macerated in 
the saliva collected in the stomach, and 
in t!i" proper liquid secreted by the villi 
ut' tin- gastric mucous membrane, at a 
temperature of H>l n Fafir. This liquor is 
ealled traxlrir jiurs. Its true nature is not 
accurately determined, but, as far us ex¬ 
amination has ascertained, it resembles 
saliva mixed with a small portion of lac¬ 
tic or muriatic acid. The stomaeli, in a 
healthy state, always contracts on its con¬ 
tents, so that its pa riot cs, in digestion, am 
always in contact with the food. During 
digestion, the stomach has a constant ver¬ 
micular motion, its muscular fibres con¬ 
tracting, successively, from the smaller to 
the larger end. The food is thus agitat¬ 
ed, acquires a rotatory movement, and is 
mingled with the fluids of the stomach.'' 
In a short time, the change accomplished 
ni the stomaeli commences: it becomes 
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pulpy, and then reduced to a semifluid' 
of a light, grayish color. From the uni¬ 
form pressure of live stomach, tire solid 
, und most resisting portions are forced into 
the, centre, while the digested and rao;c 
fluid matter is found on the surface, and, 
is gradually carried, .by the contraction of 
the muscular fibres, into the duodenum. 
jW. Philips and others have been led to 
suppose, from this circumstance, that the 
food in contact with the parietes of the 
stomach was alone digested ; but it is a 
mere physical result, as uniform ‘pressure 
in livery dimotion, on a mass of different 
consistency, will always drive the most 
fluid to the circuiiilere.net'. The pulpy,, 
grayish substance resulting from the 
stomachic digestion is called chyme. (<j. v.) 
When examined with the microscope, the 
writer of this article has always found it. to 
consist of an immense number of transpa¬ 
rent globules, of various sizes, intermixed 
with undissolvod fragments of the fibres of 
the alimenUiry substance. When food is 
masticated, rtnd macerated for a few hours 
in simple saliva, he lias found it to pre¬ 
sent exactly the same appearances a s the 
chyme of the stomaeli. The digestion of 
, the stomach, he. infers from his ecpej'i mails, 
is not it decomposition of the alimentary 
matter, hid is a simple disintegration or 
reductionpf it into-its component molecules, 
the animal character remaining itnrluingrd. 
'Pile chyme, having-passed into the duo¬ 
denum, meets with the pancreatic liquor 
mill the bile. .What are the positive 
changes induced by these fluids, certainly 
is not accurately known. The acids of 
the chymous mass are neutralized by the 
alkaline principles of the bile, the picro- 
mel and coloring matter of which appear 
to coalesce with the unassiniilahle princi¬ 
ples of the food, and assist in their con¬ 
version into fa-cos. A chemical modifica¬ 
tion in some of the alimentary elements 
may also be effected. It is certain that 
■ chv le, or the nutritive principles of which 
blood is formed, does not appear in the 
lacteal* until after the action of the bile 
anil pancreatic fluid on the c!i\ me, the 
product of the stomachic digestion. The 
’ action of the stomach on the food is that 
. usually designated as digestion . and it is 
the derangement of this process that is 
. usually expressed by* the term dyspepsia. 
The process accomplished in the duode¬ 
num. is also a true digestion, and the 
symptoms arising from its disordered 
state are eynfoumlod with those of the 
' stomachic digestion, in the genera! ac¬ 
counts of dyspepsia. From this sketch 
of the function of digestion, it is evident, 


that its most'important agents are, 1st, tie 
secreted fluids collected in the stomach 
2d, the contractile movements of tln> 
stomach, keeping the alimentary must, i, r 
constant agitation, mixing it with the 
fluids u* they are secreted, and return¬ 
ing the portion digested or reduced tn>., 
chyme; 3d, the 'application af the hiliurv 
anil pancreatic fluids to the chyme in 
the duodenumand, 4th, the contract'll 
movements of this videos. Most of if, 
derangements of the digestive function- 
may he traced immediately to a departm-- 
from a natural state of seme one nr iui.tr 
of the above requisites of digestion. Jti,' 
this deviation from the natural ord< r i.~, 
itself’ an effect. The secretions tire pro,! 
nets of organs, and till excitement of tl.r 
secretory organ, beyond tin* riutgo of 
healthy action, causes vitiation of ti... 
secretion, or its total suspension. Tiie 
aclion of the organ, diminished below 1 1, ■ 
physiological range, is attended w ith oils'! 
’v itiatior..^jf the fluid, or the cessation of 
its’ secretion. Indigestion or djspi-p-ie i- 
a consequence of both these condition.- 
of the organs furnishing the'fluids of di 
gestion. Digestion is a very stimulate:.; 
process. All functional actions arc r xnr- 
ing. Tlte increased demand tin - seetv 1 
fluids renders an augmented action, .■••el 
increase of blood in the furnishing organ, 
necessary for their production. The p;> - 
enee of the fiiod, drinks, &e., in t! 
stomach, add to the stimulation of dig - 
lion. If the Stomach of an animal 1- 
exiuuitied in the. act of digestion, tie 
mucous nicinhruiiq, is found of a diffu-'J 
scarlet color. The movements of il"' 
Stomach essential to digestion ilepi ml 
its nervous communications* and espei'ial-' 
ly on the integrity of the eighth pair of 
nerves. When these are divided. it. 1 ’ 
stomach and uesjophagus are parah.-id: 
flic food is no longer agitated and mixed- 
up with the digestive fluids, and it oltci. 
regurgitates from the stomaeli into ti,c 
o.'sophagtis. 'Phis experiment proves ;1" 
influence of the j'ontractile motion of tin- 
stomach in the act of digestion. Tit" 
ganglionic nerves tire not less important, 
though their speeitie influence cannot n- 
readily l»e determined. Hut in man.' 
cases of disease of these ganglion.-, vomit 
ing, eructations, pain in the gastric region, 
and iuqiaireil digestion, are accompanying 
symptoms. Through the nervous systetii, 
the function of digestion is exposed to 
.numerous ilisorders from moral iiupn 1 -— 
,sions, especially those of tin agitating char¬ 
acter. From the preceding principles, it 

is evident'that dyspepsia or indigestion is 
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not, projierly speaking, a disease, but 
rather a symptom, attached to diseases of 
the apparatus of digestion, of very various 
ami even opposite character. Mo specific 
■ treatment can, therefore, be laid down for 
tin.' cure of dyspepsia, but ctpfli ease 're- 
.piires to ite. managed according' to its 
peculiar cause and nature. The: organ of 
the digestive apparatus tlu: most frequent'- 
Ij productive of dyspeptic symptoms is 
tiie stomach, and the most usual cause, of 
.l.spepsia is its irritation and inflamma¬ 
tion.. The stomach is more liable, than 
any other organ to these states, from its 
direct exposure to so many irritating ; g- 
gn-ssions, and its intimate sympathetic 
communications,' which make it partici¬ 
pate in the irritations of almbst every 
other organ. Tin* sub-anile and chronic 
thru is of gastric irritation and intiammu- 
'i<*n, die signs of which have only of late 
been lit 11\ appreciated, are the disorders 
that, in seven or eight eases out of ten, 
■are termed Hence dyspcpsi.t 

«o frequently succeeds to febrile disease- - , 
•--pecially when treated by emetics, dras¬ 
tic-, and the improper use of tonics and 
-tiniiilaiit.-, wlm-li, although the patient 
••scapes the fever, leave him a martyr to 
the chronic, disorganizing and pertnrbal- 
iii>r irritations of the gastric mucous mcm- 
iirane. Ilenctyfoo, dyspepsia itlmost in- 
itiihly follows continued aliuse of the 
digestive jimetions, from too highly sea- 
-i.ned or trio abundant food, and stimulant 
drinks. The constant stimulation of tin; 

. -a.loach finally hecoiiies pathological nr 
morbid. The simple prolongation of the 
functional excitement essential to diges¬ 
tion, continued from meal to meal, with¬ 
out permitting the .-toniarli to revert to a 
-late of repose, is sufficient to constitute a 
ttiorhid state. All functions, for their per¬ 
fect performance, require alternate periods 
of repose and activity. Incessant action 
irritates, inflames,' ami finally disorganizes 
die structure of the organs. A second 
condition of the stomach, productive of 
dyspepsia, is the congestion of its mucous 
Ti->ue. This may he confined to the 
stomach alone, succeeding to an attack 
of acute gastritis, or following on its pro¬ 
tracted irritation; or it may he an attend¬ 
ant on a general congestion of the whole 
portal system involving most of the ab¬ 
dominal viscera. Every irritation is at¬ 
tended with an afilux of the circulating 
fluids into the structure where it is seated, 
proportioned to its intensity and the vas¬ 
cularity of the structure. This gorJred ( 
e.ato often continues after the subsidence 
-f the irritation that prov oked it, and pre¬ 


vents the resumption of the healthy func¬ 
tions. It is a state of passive congestion, 
and often exists in tlfts mucous membrane 
of the stomach, after attacks of inflamma¬ 
tion or acute irritation, and embarrasses 
, its digestive operations. In all tho exten¬ 
sive irritations of the alimentary canal, 
especially when attended with fever, hav¬ 
ing u paroxysmal character, tho great 
><■■■ ml system of tin: abdomen becomes 
nuded with blood, and congestion of its 
radical vessels ensues. The functions of 
the viscflra are then disordered, the secret 
tions are defective, and indigestion, cos- 
tivene-s, and their attendant nervous af¬ 
fections, are the necessary consequences 
of this condition. A third state of flio. 
stomach, a cause of dyspeptic symptoms, 
is precisely the reverse of the preceding. 
Asthenia, or diminution of vitality and ac¬ 
tions below the healthy degree, occasion¬ 
ally takes possession of the stomach. Its 
circulation is then deficient, its secreted, 
fluids arc defective'in quantity or quality, 
its .sensibility is impaired, and digestion is 
imperfect. It is not piohahle that gastric 
asthenia is over primitive, it succeeds to 
previous irritation, and is often ocra-ioned 
by irritation in other organ.-.-j-The pre¬ 
ceding tiirni a first class nf dyspeptic dis¬ 
ease's, which, depending entirely on tho 
stomach, may he termed /jr/tslrir f/i/.q«ywa/. 
They present characters lot ally dillcrcnr, 
and require a very opposite treatment. 
This clu-s null traces three -|tecfe.s. 

A .-iVond ela.-s of dyspeptic diseases 
is connected with the duodenum and 
its li i net ions. This vi-eus, similarly con¬ 
stituted to the stomach, is .subject to 
the same inorhid alterations. Its tnuc.oud 
membrane is the -eat of irritation, in its 
various grades, and productive of its usual 
consequences---augmented irritability',sen¬ 
sibility, perversion of secretions, vitiation 
of structure, and disorder of function. 
Dtiodcoie irritation most commonly ac¬ 
companies ga-lrie irritation,and the symp¬ 
toms of the two are blended together. It 
exists, however, in many instances, inde¬ 
pendently, and then inanities particular 
symptoms, which arc often termed dys- 
jii/ixiu. It is, more especially, the chronic, 
irritation of the duodenum, that passes for 
dy-pepsia. It is not probable, that con¬ 
gestion, or asthenia, ever affect the duo¬ 
denum exclusively to the detriment of its 
function. When these states prevail, it is 
in conjunction with similar conditions of 
the whole digestive apparatus. At least, we 
have no'knowledge of these states limited 
to the duodenum. . * 

A* third class of dyspeptic discuses de- 
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pend on ihe nervous organs, which fur-' country,'err-in this respect. Meat at three 
nish nerves to the digestive viscera. The meals, daily, cun be borne only by the 
ganglionic system of nerves, distributed on most robust frames, and by hard laborers, 
each side of tlie spipe, from the head to - . Persons of ,a sedentary life require less 
. the pelvis, transmits nerves to all the nutfiment ; rii(C economy makes less lie- 
organs connected with the nutritive func- • rnand on the stomach for supplies; and 
tion. The stomieb, especially, is largely if it be compelled then to labor, it. is at its 
supjdied f’rom^ lilt; solar plexus, and it own loss, flxerciso, or the expenditure of 
receives, likewise, numerous nervous fila- the nutritive elements by the economy, 
t neats from the pneumodgastrie, placing and the quantity of food to be digested! 
it in connexion with the functions of re la- must be proportioned to each other, for 
non. The ofiirtis' of the ganglionic sys- the preservation of health and tin-, dm; 
h;ni are not ascertained with precision, vigor of digestion. This fundamental 
It is, however, well determined, that dis- principle is laid down in- an axiom bv 
jeases of the ganglions disorder the lime- Hippocrates— Homo films samts cssi w'n 
lions of the viscera to which they nans- ■ potest, nisi eliain Inbornt. —I)k Di.v.tc. 
•init nerves. Hence arises an order of Tib. I. Good cookery, by' rendering 
dyspeptic symptoms, .independent of any food more digestible, is one prescrvnihc 
immediate affliction of the stomach} but against dyspepsia. The loot!, by being 
occasioned by disease in the great solar, rendered tender and pulpy, is reduced to 
or other neighltoring plexus. The disor- chyme in a shorter period, with a smaller 
tiers of tilt! digestive functions, from this expenditure of the secreted fluids, .and 
-cause, are various. The sensibility of the less cxc# eluent, of the stomach, than 
stomach is sometimes greatly increased, when it js not properly concocted, 'flic * 
cohstituting gastrnlgia. At other times, art of long and healthful living will de¬ 
file secreted fluids of the stomach art; - pend on a perfect system of cooking, ami 
morbidly acid. The stomach appears, in a rational mode of eating. Thu powers 
olhef cases, to lie partially paralysed, and of the stomach diller, in individuals, as 
the. peristaltic movements ( necessary for much as the force of their muscles; and 
the admixture of the food, anti the gastric each out: must adopt a mode of numtmti, 
fluids, mid the continuous passage of ihe l>orh as to quantity and quality of loud, 
chyme into the duodenum, are suspended, suitable to the wants of bis economy ami 
At the same time, considerable quantities the digestive capacity of Ids stomach, 
of flatus collect in uml distend the slum- The quality of food is a frequent cause of 
ai'h, preventing its action on thu food, dyspepsia. Tough and badly dressed 
Mechanical manipulation of the abdomen, meats, and crude' vegetables, are among 
and particularly of the epigastrium, alter the prominent causes of this afflict ion, as 
a meal, becomes a substitute for the uutu- are also hot I in-ad and cakes, heavy and 
ral. motion of the stomach, e.vjiels the fresh bread, and the daily use of hot cot* 
wind, gnd facilitates digestion, that, would foe fur break fist. In enumerating the 
otherwise. Im laborious and painful.—l.)y s- . more common causes of dyspeptic symp- 
pepsia or indigestion, from this analysis toms, we ought not to omit the frequent 
of its inodes of production, is seen not to exacerbations of the malevolent passions, 
be n disease of uniform character, and as auger, Ipilred, envy, jeaiousy, mid. 
depending on an identical state of the what is not .often suspected, excessive 
digestiv e organs. . It is attached, a indulgence and abuses of the venereal pn»- 
symptoui, rather, to a variety of Condi- pensity. Another fruitful source of the 
lions, each of which requires to lie man- digestive disorders is found in the nii- 
aged in its appropriate mode. It is not ploymeut of emetics, and in a frequent 
possible that it can la* remedied by any resort to saline or drastic cathartic niedi- 
* one general mode of treatment, or by any cities. When a constipated habit prevail*', 
set of" specific remedies. The most com- it should always be overcome, it’ possible, 
moii causes of dyspepsia are excesses of by a laxative regimen, arid the aids of 
. various kinds, especially in the quantity purgatives be cautiously ami rarely iu- 
of local eaten. Most individuals, in tliafi voked. 
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E. 


h ; the second vowel and the fifth Je?t> . 
of the English alphabet. The sound <■ 
i'ai in Ontch, or long, as in tlie French 
f/irr) in the early stages of all languages, 
often passes into i (as in /in r, or tin: ital-, 
■an /), iutou (as hi Jailor). and intoo. Hut 
••f the languages of modern civilized na¬ 
tions, since their orthography has been set- 
*Itol, the English gives to (lie letter >■ the. 
:nosl. ilitlerent sounds; as that of the Ger- 
iiait short i, lor inslanee, in hit: that, of 
•lie German /. as in nrm, hr, mi ; that 
of the German it, in chit; (pronounced 
lurk), si rtiranl (pronounced surerimil: of 
least, this mode of pronouncing r.xisLs in 
England): that of a, as in mhr, intinhr. 
\\ e lind similar sounds id' i in ditlerrnt 
dialects of Germany; for instanee, in the 
■ lialeet of Silesia, where spoken most 
broadly, .Su'/i ( null is pronounced as an 
Englishman would proiioimee it, whilst 
dn- true German proiiiiuciation of the 
wmil is a-- if it were written Sab. In 
l.atin. we nisi find hire lor /an, I'trfcitiiis 
for t'irf'illus, Duma for Din,in; and. In 
old Italiitti, ihsi,h trio and disiih ria , pijrajurt 
uni irifffriore. In I'Yelieh, < is prniiniilieed 
;:i three ddli rent ways -the < nuriii, i 
Jinn e and c mat/-—all llircu in tlie word 
J'.rmctc. In German, there are four tliller- 
i nt ways of pronouncing the letter i ; I. 
merely as an aspiration, or very short in¬ 
deed, as in hatlc or hiiffin ; ‘2. short, like 
die English r in h<:t, met, as in n-.cht, 
n,mt'it ; :{. long, li^ce the English a in 
fat’, as iri redin, prtdisrrn: and like the 
I'rent’ll t oui'trt, or like the German a 
or as in E Inuf, although little disliur- 
tion is generally made, lietween the two 
latter. Some provinees generally pro- 
notinee I mill like the latter; others pm- 
liounre them like the former, nr like a in 
Jiiti. The letter r may he railed iin in¬ 
truder into the German language, heeause 
if has taken the place formerly occupied 
by full .and melodious vowels, and it oc¬ 
curs too often. The Greeks, it is well 
known, bad two cliaraeter.—i, or i/isUon, 
and or tin, the latter corresponding to 
the French c onnrt, it" it was not pnT» 
nounced, as in niotlern Greek, like the 
vol. tv. HI 


Italian i. E, in the Greek numeration, 
.signifitAl live. iMany dictionaries state, 
that G was used by die ancients for 250, 
according to die verse.-- 

I'l ijniMiue iliireiitiis et i|iuiii|ii;a;iiitii tenehit; 

but this was only in late and barbarous 
times. G, as an abbreviation, stands, in 
English, for vast, dn ancient medals, it 
stands for tla-names of rides wliieli begin 
witli this letter; lor r.ft rritits, ijligits, r.die- 
tiim, or tor the year, liherty, 

Ye. The lrtteg E, on modern French 
coins, signifies I In mint q/’ ’Tours; on Prus¬ 
sian, tin: mint of Kbnixshtri; ; on Austrian, 
tlml of Knrlshnnr. (See .llihrivinliiitts.) 

G.voi.i:; a coin. (See Coins.} 

Eai.i.k (Jit/co). This well known bin! 
belongs to tie- genus jitlm, which hast 
been much subdivided by modern-orni¬ 
thologists. In the. present article, those 
species only will lie noticed which belong 
to tin- siiligenera of m/nila and luilurtus. 
The eagle has been elevated, by the 
popular voire,* to the rank of tin: ins 
hirst and most courageous of tile r,‘l|ia- 
rinus birds. Its natural fierceness is so 
great, that ii lias seldom been employed 
fhr tin- purposes of llm chase, n,s it e.aii 
never lie render) d’sullirtvntly iraetahle to 
obey ii.s keejier. 'Pile eagle soars to a 
greater height than any other bird, from 
which circumstance the ancients consid¬ 
ered it as the messenger of Jove, “ ful- 
niin injiiihijn Juris mint mm.” Its sense of 
sight h exquisite. It lives for a great 
length of lime, even in dry captive state. 
Air. Pennant mentions one in the posses¬ 
sion of a gentleman, which he had kept, for 
nine tears, and the person from whom 
In- bad received it, thirty-two. 'Pip: prin¬ 
cipal spiyies are, 1. the Joint imperialis 
(I Si tIis'), or imperial eagle. This species 
is the largest known, it is distinguished 
by a large white spot on the scapulars, 
transverse nostrils, black tail, marked with 
gray on its sujierior portion. Tim female 
is fawn-colored, with brown spots. It i« 
stouter than the common eagle. It inhab¬ 
its the high mountains of the middle of 
Europe; and to this species may lie refer* 
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red all the accounts of the ancients respect- - 
irtg the strength, courage and magnanimity, 
of these birds. 2. Fako chrys<r.U>s (golden 
eagle). This fine bird measures, from the 
point of the ipll to the extremity of the 
toes, upwards of three feet, and, from tip 
to tip, above six, weighing,from 12 to 18 
pounds. . The male is smaller than the 
female. Tlie bill is of a deep blue color, 
the cere yellow, the eyes are large, deep 
stink, and covered by a projecting brow ; 
tlie iris is of a fine bright yellow, and 
sparkles with uncommon lustre.' The. 
general color is a deep brown mixed with 
tawny on tlie head and neck; the quills 
are chocolate,, with white shafts; the tail 
i# black, spotted with ash color, the legs 
are yellow, the lot s very scaly, and the 
claws .remarkably large. It occurs in va- 
. rious parts of Europe mid of North Amer¬ 
ica ; in tlie latter, hovvovqr, it is rare. 
H. F. fulvus (common or ring-tailed ea¬ 
gle) is said to he the young of this bird. 
Tlie. same nests are made use of by eagles, 
lor a succession of years. Tlie.se nests arc, 
in fact, of great hulk, and of such durable 
materials as to lx? almost indeslrtielihle. 
They are built in dry and inaccessible 
situations, of large twigs, lined with seve¬ 
ral layers of reeds or brambles; of a flat 
form) several feet in breadth, and of such 
strength as to support not only the eagle 
and her young, but likewise the large 
quantity of food slit; provides for them. 
This is so great, that it is related by Smith, 
in his history of Kerry, 'that a peasant 
procured a comfortable subsistence for his 
family, (luring a summer of famine, by 
robbing the eaglets of the. food provided 
for them by the old birds. In the middle, 
’of this aerie, tile l'emifle deposits two or 
three eggs, and sits on them about thirty 
days. Tim plumnge of the eaglets is not 
as dark as it becomes when they arriVe at 
the adult state ; hut age, famine and cap¬ 
tivity gradually diminish their natural 
1 colors, and give them a failed appearance. 
4. White-tailed eagle [F. alLiciila). This 
bird, which is only found in die old conti¬ 
nent, is inferior ill size %i tlie golden 
eagle. It inhabits fitr north, and is ex¬ 
tremely ferocious; feeds principally upon 
fish, and usually lays two or three eggs, 

, building its nest upon loflv trees. It is 
distinguished by its black ‘bill and claws, 
and white tail. ft. The sea-eagle of Europe 
(F.ossifragiu) is the young of this species, 
whilst the bird on which Wilson has 
bestowed the same denomination in this 
, country, is the young of the;bald eagle. 
<1. Great eagle of Guiana (F. hurpyia). 
This lur^balpngs to the sub-geuus hurpyfc 


of Cuvier, and is furnished with a terrible 
beak and claws. Its size is larger than 
that of the common eagle; its plumage is 
ash-colored on the head and neck, black- 
ish-brown on the breast arid-sides, whitish 
beneath,- rayed with brown on die thighs. 
It has long plumes, which form a bfaefc 
tuft on the back of the head, and can be 
raised, giving it somewhat tlie physiogno¬ 
my of an owl., This bird is said to be so 
powerful as id have destroyed men by u 
blow of its beak. Its visual food is the 
sloth, though it sometimes carries olV 
fawns. There can be no doubt but that 
tliis species is the jpufuavtsli of I lemandes, 
.though this author is guilty of great exag¬ 
geration when lie says it. is as large as a 
sheep. 7. Bald eagle ( F. leunirijiliuhis). 
The bald eagle-is the most distinguished of 
Jl.e North American species, not only from 
his beauty, but also us tlie adopted em¬ 
blem of our country. This bird has been 
known to ti^umlists tor a long time, and 
is common to both continents, chiefly fre¬ 
quenting the neighborhood of the sea, and 
the shores and .dills of lakes and large 
rivers. lie is found during the. whole 
year in the countries lie inhabits, prefer¬ 
ring fhe spots we have mentioned from 
his great partiality for fish. The follow - 
mg poetic description of one of his modes 
of obtaining bis prey is given by Wilson ; 
*• Elevated upon a high, dead limb of some 
gigantic tree, that commands a wide view 
of the neighboring shore and ocean, In-, 
seems calmly to contemplate the motions 
of the various feathered tribes that pursue, 
their busy avocations below—tlie snow- 
white gulls, slowly winnowing the, air; 
the. busy ' trhigtif, coursing along the 
sands; trains of ducks, streaming over the 
surface; silent, and watchful cranes, intent 
and wailing ; clamorous crows, and all 
the winged multitudes that subsist by the 
Jammy of this vast liquid magazine of 
.nature. High over all these hovers one, 
whose action itisgantly arrests all his atten¬ 
tion. He knows him' to*be the fish-lmvvk, 
settling over some devoted victim of tin- 
deep. His eye kindles fit the, sight, add, 
balancing himself with half-opened wing.i 
on die branch, he watches the result. 
Down, rapid ns an arrow from heaven, 
descends the distant object of his attention, 
the roar of its wings reaching the ear as if 
disappears in the deep, making the surges 
loam around. . At this moment, the eager 
looks of. the eagle are all ardor, and, lev el¬ 
ling his neck for flight, lie sees die tide 
Jiavvk once more emerging, struggling "'id* 
his prey, and mounting in the air with 
. screams of exultation. These are a signal 
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lor our hero, who, launching iittd the air, 
.instantly gives chase; soon gains on the 
fish-hawk; each exerts his utmost to 
mount above the other, displaying, in the 
rencounter, tin.- most elegant and sublime 
aerial evolutions. The unincumbered 
eagle rapidly advance?, and is just on the 
point of repelling his- opponent, when, 
with a sudden scream, probably of despair 
and honest execration, the latte) drops his 
fish ; the eagle, poising himself for a mo¬ 
ment, as if to lake a mere certain aim, 
descends like a whirlwind, snatches it 1 i 
his grasp,.ere it reaches the water, and 
bears it silently, away to the woods."’ 
The bald eagle also destroys quadrupeds, 
as lambs, pigs, \ r.; and there are well 
authwitii-ated instances of its attempting 
to carry oil-children. When this hint lias' 
fasted for some time, its appetite is ex¬ 
tremely voracious and indiscriminate. 
Even lint nio-t putrid carrion, tt hen noth¬ 
ing better can be bad. is acceptable. In 
hard times, when food is t cry scarce, the 
cltsile will attack the vulture, make it dis¬ 
gorge .he* fond ii has swallowed, and 
st ize this disgusting matter before it 
can reach the ground. The nest of ijij.s 
species is usually found in a lofty tree, in 
a swamp or moryss. Tt is large, and, 
being increased at id repaired every season, 
becomes of gr ■ it size. It is formed of 
large sticks, -i \ hay,- ino.-s, \e. Few 
birds provide more abundantly for their 
young Ilian the bald eagle. Fish are 
daily enrrieil to the liest in such numbers, 
that they sometimes lit' scattered round 
the tree, and the putrid smell of the nest 
may be .distinguished at the distance of 
sri end hundred yards. The eagle is 
said to li\e to a great age- -tin, •'rl), or even 
100 years.—In pm-try and the line arts, 
!h<- eagle plays a very important pan. 
As king of birds, the eagle was the bird 
of Jove, the carrier of the lightning, and 
thereby expressive of sole or supreme 
dominion. In this sense, he is u.-ed as 
the emblem and symbol of nations, 
princes ami armies, lie was the hiero¬ 
glyphic. sign of the cities Heliopolis, Eme- 
stts, Antioch and Tyre. Among the at¬ 
tributes of royalty, which the Tuscans 
mice, sent to the Romans, as a token of 
amity, was a sceptre with an eagle of 
i'ory; and from that time the eagle re¬ 
mained one of the principal emblems of 
tins republic, and was retained also by the 
emperors. As the standard of an army, 
the eagle was first n<ed by the Persians. 
Among the Romans, they were at first of 
wood, then of silver, with thunderbolts 
gold, and, under Oicsar and bis success¬ 


ors, entirely of gold, iVithout thunderbolts. 
For a long timg, they were carried, as the. 
standards of the legions, on a long pike, - 
and reverenced ns their peculiar' deities.' 
Napoleon chose the Roman eagle as his 
banner. It was of metal, gilt, and elevated 
on a long staff; hut the royal army in 
France no longer retains this standard.' 
The double-headed eagle was firs^ found 
.ii.it ng the emperors of the East, who 
thereby expressed their claims to the "East¬ 
ern and Western empires. It was after¬ 
wards adopted hv the Western emperors. 
'I’he del-man emperor Otlio JV hail it 
first on his seal. King Philip afterwards' 
made it the impress on his coins. Aus¬ 
tria received this emblem from the inher¬ 
itance of the East. 'I’he eagle was .also . 
adopted by the kings of Prussia, Poland, 
Sicily, Spain, Sardinia, by the emperors 
of Russia, by many princes, counts and 
barons of the German empire, and by 
the 1". States of America. Napoleon’s 
eagle was seated, with his wings folded, 
like that of the Romans. The eagle of 
the F. States stands with outspread wings, 
guarding the shield below him, mi which 
are the stripes and stars representing the 
states of tin- Fition, and the motto K plu- 
ril/ti.t iitiitm. ■ The eagle is also the badge 
oi’ several orders, as the black eagle and 
the rod eagle of Prussia, the white eagle 
ot" Poland, Ovc. 

ExHF.iNoMAt.wi-; a large island in the. 
South Paeilie ocean, and the mo.-t north¬ 
ern of the two constituting i\(;w Zealand, 
extending, from Inf. Ill’lilt' to dl'RO'S. 
Its form is irregular. From hit. ,"I7 U 30' 
to ii','' -lO-' S.. the breadth is from 15<f to 
ldO miles ; afterwards it dee l eases gradu¬ 
ally to ;>l) miles, the distance from cape 
Tierawitte to cape PaUi-rr,ils most south¬ 
ern point. 

Exit (iniri.i). The oar is the organ of 
hearing. It is situated at the side of the 
head, and is divided into external and in¬ 
ternal ear. The auricula . or pinna , com¬ 
monly called the ear, constitutes the ex¬ 
ternal ]«irt. It is of a greater or less size, 
nerorduig to the individual. The pinna 
is formed of a fibrous cartilage, elastic and 
pliant: tlie skin which covers it is thin 
and dry. There are also seen, upon the 
dillorent projections of the cartilaginous 
ear, certain muscular fibres, to which the 
name of muscle# has been given. The 
pinna, revetting many vessels and nerves, 
is very sensible, and easily heroines red. 

It is fixed to the head by the cellular 
tissue, and by muscles, which are caller^ 
according to "their position, anterior, sufte¬ 
nor and posterior. Tin's*; muscles are 
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much developed in many animals: in 
mail, they may be considered as simple 
Vestiges.’ Tim incaivS' auditoriusj or audi- 
tory passage, extends from the concha to 
the membrane of the tympanum ; its 
length, variable according to age, is from 
** 10 to 12 lines in the adult; it is harrower 
. in the middle than at the raids ; it presents 
a slight curve above and in - from. ' Its 
external orifice is commonly covered with 
hairs, like the entninco to the other cavi¬ 
ties. The middle ear comprehends the 
cavity of the tympanum, the little? lames 
which arc contained in this cavity, the 
mastoid cells, the Eustachian tube, &<;. 
The tympanum is a cavity Which sepa¬ 
rates the external from the internal ear. 
Its form is that of a portion <if a cylinder, 
but a little irregular. The external side 
presents the membrimu lymvavi. This 
membrane is directed obliquely downward 
and inward; it is bent, very slender and 
transparent, covered ot) the outside by a 
cbntinuation of the skin ; on the inside, by 
the narrow membrane whieli covers the 
tympanum, its tissue, is dry, brittle, and 
has nothing analogous in the animal econ¬ 
omy ; there are neither fibres, vessels nor 
nerves found in it. The cavity of the 
tympanum, and all the canals which end 
there, are covered with a very slender 
mucous membrane; this cavity, which is 
always full of air, contains, besides, four 
small hones (the malleus, incus, os orhieu- 
lare, ahd slopes), which form a chain from 
the mnnbrmui I timpani to the fenestra ova- 
li.tj where; the base of the slopes is fixed. 
There are some little muscles lor the pur¬ 
pose of moving this osseous chain, of 
Stretching- and slackening the membranes 
to which it is attached : thus the in¬ 
ternal muscle of the malleus draws it lor- 
' ward, bends the chain in this direction, 
and stretches the membranes; the ante¬ 
rior muscle produces the contrary ellect : 
’it. is also supposed that the small muscle 
which.is ])}accd in the pyramid, and 
which is attached to the neck of the 
ftapes, may give a slight tension to the 
chiuii, in drawing it towards itself. The 
internal ear, or labyrinth, is composed of 
tin.' cochlea,of the semicircular canals, and 
id" the vestibule. The eoehlea is a bonv 
cavity, in form of a spiral, from which It 
’ has. taken its name. This cavity is di¬ 
vided into two others, which are distin¬ 
guished into external and internal. The 
partition which separates them- is a plate 
set edgeways, and which, in its whole 
length, is partly liony and partly mem¬ 
branous, The semicircular canals are 
three cylindrical cavities, la-at in a semi¬ 


circular form, two of which are disposed 
horizohtally, anil the others vertically. 
These canals terminate by their extremi 
ties in the Vestibule. They contain budic.. 
Of a gray color, the extremities of which 
are terminated by swellings. The vesti¬ 
bule is the central. cavity, the point ot 1 
Union of all the other*, ft commit iiien:. >, 
with the tympanum, the cochlea, the .-cm- 
icirculnr canals, and the. interna! nuatvs 
auAlilorius, by a great number of little 
openings. . The cavities ol" the iutertia! 
ear are entirely hollowed out of tin- hard¬ 
est part of the temporal hone: tlu-y un¬ 
covered with an ixtremi-ly thin m--m 
tram*, and are full of a very thin 1 
impid fluid: they contain, besides, the 
acoustic nerve. The internal ear ami mid¬ 
dle car are. traversed by several m-rtuii. 
threads, tile presence of which is, perhuji-. 
useful to hearing. 

Ear-Tkchpets ; instruments used by 
persons pe->hlly deaf to strengthen the 
sensation of sound. They are of vnrtoi:- 
forms, and are intended to i-otiijien-alc to: 
the want of the external ear. Or to uae- 
ment its power when the internal nrg-iti- 
pcrlbrm their limi-linns hut imperii-et.j 
The purpose of the external ear, both in 
men and beasts, is to eolleet, by its futii,-! 
form, all the rays of sound (if wo may h; 
allowed the expression), and conduct tie m 
to the internal oYgans, the s.-ar of ti - 
sense of hearing. All the artificial iiislru- 
ments, then, ought to resemble, in I'-ru.. 
tin; natural ear. In ancient times, tl.< y 
were made like a trumpet, of modcrat 
size, and usually provided with haiulli -, 
by which they might he held up tu tin 
ear. They were so tilted that the small--: 
aperture entered the ear, and the wi-hr 
w,-us directed to the quarter from which 
the sound was to proceed, lint these in¬ 
struments wife soon found jueouieiiiui!. 
both on account of their size and tie 
necessity of continually holding them ti¬ 
the ear. Another objection was, that tin y 
did not sufficiently conceal tla-detect they 
were designed to remedy, anil therefore 
tliey were soon thrown aside. New in¬ 
struments were made wiliiout tljesi- 
feets. One resciiihles a small silver ti.:i- 
nel, with a long winding channel i't i'-” 
interior, which terminates at he hegiimiie.' 
of the auditory passage. On the broad, 
bent rim there are holes, with rihh-u.s 
.pussingMhroiigh them, to fix the tnaehn -' 
to the external ear. A si-eojul ti>rm e->:i 
sistsof a lackered tin tube,with nnmcr -ie 
windings, having the narrow end commu¬ 
nicating -with the auditory pa-sage, and 
the exterior, wider end made fast to ll-e 
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external ear. In the sJimo ,Wny, two of 
these instruments might he connected 
by an elastic hoop, and lifted, nt the same 
time, to both ears. A third instrument 
consists of a sort of hollow tin case, curv¬ 
ing so as to lit the head, having a broad 
aperture-in the middle of the front surface, 
and terminated by two Utlies bent inwards. 
This hoop is -so 'fixed under tic- hair, that 
tin- aperture in the middle is exactly over 
the tipper part of the forehead, and the 
lateral tula s communicate with the right 
and left auditory passages. The great 
advantage of this last instrument is, that it 
receives directly sounds which come f .'nil 
helbre. • 

Eaiii. ; a degree of the English nobility, 
between marquis and viscount. (For the 
origin id’ the title and the dignity, see . lliftr- 
rnnii.) In J.ntin, the earls are culled romilrs, 
corresponding to the count or Urnf of the 
European continent. (See Vomit.) It. is 
now liecome a mere title, the official au¬ 
thority which the earls formerly possessed 
in the enmities having devolved entirely 
on the sheriffs (in l.alin, rin-cnmiles). In 
ollieial instruments, they are called, by the 
king, trust}/ and will behind cousins —an 
appellation as ancient as the reign of 
1 l«‘iiry IV, who, being, cither by his wife, 
mother or sisters, actually reialed or allied 
to every earl ill the kingdom, artfully 
acknowledged this connexion in all his 
letters and other public acts. An carl’s 
coronet, is composed of eight pearls, raised 
upon points, with small leaves between, 
above the rim. There are, at present, I0."» 
earls in England, 5 in Scotland, and ill in 
Ireland. As the earls, for some time idler 
the .Norman conquest, were called counts, 
tlieir wives are still called I'linitissis. 

Eaiii. Marshal or Engi.a.nh; a great 
officer, who had, anciently, se\eral courts 
under fits jurisdiction, as the court of chiv¬ 
alry nhd the court of honor. 1‘nder him 
is also the herald's office, or college of 
arms. He has some preeminence in the 
court of Mtirslialsea, where he may sit in 
judgment against those who•ofli-nd within 
the verge of the king’s court. 

Eari.om, Richard, a mezzo! into en¬ 
graver, was horn in London, and was the 
son of the vestry-clerk of the parish of St. 
Sepulchre. His taste for design is said to 
have been excited by the inspection of the 
ornaments on the state-coach of the lord- 
mayor, which had been painted by Cipri¬ 
ani. About 17tJ5, he was employed by 
alderman Hoydell to make drawings from 
the celebrated collection of pictures aj 
Houghton, most of which he afterwards 
admirably engraved in mezzotinto. In 
31* 


this hranch of art he had been his. own 
instructor, and he introduced into the 
practice of it imprfiverppnts and itistru- 
nients not previously used. The fruit and 
flower-pieces executed by Earlom, after 
Van iluysum, established his'tame. In 
history, he distinguished himself by his 
engraving of Agrippina, from the grand 
I ictir e by West. lie also eitgraved some- 
< mental scenes, from paintings hy Zolfh- 
m. and publisher) two volumes of<plates 
from the Liibir Venial is or sketch hook 
of Claude. He died Oct.!), lt'Ti, aged 7ft. 

E.\ it.NK.sr ; a part of the price, paid in 
advance, to hind parties to tin* jierlorm- 
auceofa verbal agreement. The jiartyis 
then obliged to abide hy his bargain, and 
is not discharged upon forfeiting his ear¬ 
nest, hut may he sued for the whole 
money stipulated, anil damages. No con¬ 
tract for the sale of goods not to he deliv¬ 
ered immediately, to the value of CIO or 
more, is valid, unless a written contract is 
made by the parties, or those lawfully 
authorized by them, or earnest is given. 

Eahtii ; the name of the planet which 1 
we inhabit. We may view it in regard to 
its physical, mathematical and political 1 
condition. (See (Ito^rophij.) First, as to 
the firm of the earth: to an observer 
whose view is not obstructed, it presents 
itself as a circular plain, on the circum¬ 
ference of which the lie.'ueus appear to 
rest. Accordingly, in remote antiquity, 
the earth was regarded a~ a Hat, circular 
body, floating on tin* water. Hut the 
great distances which men were able to 
I rat el soon refuted this limited idea as an 
optical illusion ; and, rten in antiquity, the 
spherical form of tin; earth Itcgaii to ho 
suspected. On this supposition alone can 
all the phenomena relating to it he ex- ' 
plained. A sphere of so great a magni¬ 
tude ax our earth, surrounded hy a stra¬ 
tum of air, or the visible firmament, must 
]>reseiit to the eye of an observer, on a 
plain, the appearance just described. Hut 
how could the earth apjicar, from every 
possible position, as a surface hounded by 
the firmament^ if it were not u sphere 
encircled hy it '< How else eotdd the 
horizon . row wider and wider, the higher 
the position we choose 'i How else can 
flie fact he explained, that we see the tops 
of towers and of mountains, at a distance, 
before the bases become visible r Hut 
besides'these ((roofs of the sphericity of 
the earth,'there are many others, such as, 
its circular shadow on the moon during 
an eclipse, the gradual ap|M‘uranee and 
disappearance of the sun, the inequality 
of day and night, the changes it; the poki- 
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'{ion and fcfiursc of the stars,, and the grad¬ 
ual disappearance .of spine and appearance 
•; of others, as wo. go from the equator to 
the poles. FinulJy, if tho earth were not 
spherical, it would he impossible to sail 
rouri.d it, which is frequently done. The 
cause of the earth’s sphericity is very Evi¬ 
dent, if we consider it as having been, at 
first, a yielding mass, capable of assuming 
any form: then,, by the force of gravity, 
every particle contained in it tending 
towards the common eyntiv, the globular 
form is the necessary consequence. As 
to the objection to the sphericity of the 
earth, drawn hy weak and ignorant peo¬ 
ple, from the imagination that out antipo¬ 
des (q. v.) would fall from its surface, and 
many similar ones, they "ill appear to 
have no force whatever, when we con¬ 
sider that, in a glolie of tho magnitude of 
the earth, every thing on the surface tends 
to the centre, mill that, if we speak of" hut 
is aho\e. ami below, the whole; surface of 
the earth is below, am! the surrounding 
atmosphere above. The earth is not, 
'however, an exact sphere, but is flat¬ 
tened at tin; poles. Philosophers were 
’ first lud to observe this hy the varia¬ 
tion in the vibrations of the pendu¬ 
lum under the equator and near the 
poles. It was found that the pchduliuu 
performed its vibrations slow er the nearer 
it approuehed the equator, and lienee was 
inferred the variableness of the force of 
gravity. This was easily explained on the 
theory just mentioned, lieeatcle, the circle 
of daily revolution being greatest at the 
equator, all bodies revolve proportionally 
faster there than at the poles, so that the 
centrifugal force is greater, and the force 
of gravity less, than at other parts of 
the earth’s surfaee ; and because, at 
the equator, the centrifugal force is 
exactly opposed to that of gravity-, hut 
towards the poles, being oblique to it, 
produces less etlci-t. l-'rom these obser¬ 
vations it was justly inferred, that the 
earth is a sphere tlaltcned at the poles, or 
a spheroid; and this form was satisfacto¬ 
rily accounted for hy tluf fact that the 
particles of a yielding mass, which re¬ 
volves on its own axis, depart from the 
poles and tend to the centre, by which the 
poles are, of course, flattened, and the 
middle elevated. Various measurements 
have put this beyond all doubt. (SCe 
Maupertuis, and (■'undo mine , and Degre.e, 
Measurement of.) Another important de¬ 
sideratum for a more, intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the earth was, to tlx its mngni- 
’ tilde. The labors of the ancients, in this 
r spisgt, were all.fruitless, owing to their. 


want of suitable instruments. Accurate 
results were first obtained in the year 
1 til S. Willihrord Snellius, a Dutchman, 
first struck into the only true way, and 
measured an are of a meridian from. Aic- 
maar to l.eyden and J’eigen op Zoom, hy 
means of triangles. After him, the meas¬ 
urements of Picard, and the Inter ones of 
Maiqtertuifi,approximated nearer the truth. 
These made the circumference of a great, 
circle of the earth 25,000 miles. J5ut i; is 
to be remarked that, in this cnlcuiui 
the earth' is regarded as a periect splie-v. 
Further .iiicasim*ineiits of all parts of lie 
surface of the earth will be lieer-sary e- 
Mind, rigidly and accurately, the true mag¬ 
nitude ol it. (See jle.eount of Hr peri 
incuts, to determine the Figure of let 
Karth, In/ Means of the Pendulum, S,v„ 
Ini t'nptuin Kd. Su'biue (l.ondvm I 'to, 
4to.), under llie direction of the hoard in 
longitude.) #lt' we take it view of our 
earth in its relation to the solar system, 
astronomy teaches 11 s that, contrary to 
appearances, which make the .-tin revolve 
about the earth, the earth and ten o-ijei 
planets revolve about the sun, and, heme 
themselves opaque bodies, receive from 
the sun light and heat. Tin- earth com 
plqtes its revolution round the sun 1)1 
about Wifi days and ti hours, which fone- 
our common year. The orbit of 'lie 
earth is an ellipse, with the sun in one 
its foci. II cnee the earth is not equally 
distant from the sun in all parts of tie- 
year: its least distance is estimated at 
02,.TKi,000 miles, and its greatest, .V. 
05,484,572, making a difli-rence of more 
than 2,000,000 of miles. In winter, we 
are nearest the sun, and in summer, fail best 
from it; for the dilli-rcnce in the. seasons 
is not occasioned hy the greater or less 
distance of the earth from the sun, but by 
the more or less oblique, direction nt the 
suit’s rays. The length of the path trnv • 
oiled over by the oarlli is estimated at 
5ti7,0l0,740 miles, and, as this tinmen-' 
distance is passed over in a year, the earth 
must mnve»l7 miles a second—a rapidity 
so far exceeding our conceptions, that it 
gave very just occasion to the pleasant 
remark of I.ichteiilx-rg, that, while one 
man sahites-another in the street, he goes 
many miles bareheaded without catching 
cold. I Wales this annual motion about 
the sun, tin- earth lias also it daily motion 
about its own axis (according to mean 
time, in 22 hours, 5tf minutes and 4 
otuls). This diurnal revolution is tie- 
occasion of the alternation <»f day and 
night. Big as tin- axis on which tJi" 
earth performs its diurnal rotation lorn.'. 
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with its path about the Sim, an angle of 
284 degrees, tin* sun ascends, from March 
21 to June 21, ntiout 284 degrees above 
the equator towards the north polo, and 
descends again towards the equator from 
June 21 to September 28 ; it then sinks 
till December 21 , about 284 degrees below 
the equator, towards the south pole, and 
' returns again to the equator by^March 21. 
Tliis arrangement is the cause of the 
seasons, and tin: inequality of day and 
night attending them, which, for all coun¬ 
tries lying heyoml the equator, are equal 
only twice, in the year, when tjio eelipfc. 
coincides with the cqiialor. The innoti, 
again, re\ olves about the earth, in a similun 
elliptical patlg in 2* days and 1-1 bourn. 
Copernicus tirst laid down this as the, 
sv.-trm of the universe.—To the physical 
know ledge of the earth belongs, especially, 
the eon-ideratioii of it- surface and its 
interior. 1 'I’lie worth's surlitee contains 
over 1! HI, (*00,000 square miles, of which 
scarcely u third part is dry land: the. 
remaining two thirds arc water, ttl'tht- 
sitrlUcc of the earth, Europe comprises 
about one 51th part; Asia, one lltli; At'- 
^ rica, a i/lh ; and America, a Ititli. The 
islands of tic Pacific. taken together, are 
somewhat larger than Kurope. The pop¬ 
ulation of the whole earth is estimated at 
from WOO to 1000 millions. The interior 
of the earth is entirely unknown to us, as 
the depth to w'liirh we have been able to 
penetrate is nothing in comparison with its 
diameter. .Many modern speculators are 
of opinion that the interior is composed 
of a metal lie mass. Respecting the origin 
and gradual formation of tile earth, there 
are various hvpotlie-rs. (Sec Cra/ag.y ; 
see also [)wi,('i/<lt, 11< g, u,\r.; and-Winui- 
1/n‘n, f’ulr.mn, Karlln/unki:, (' urrint, iVe.) 

Kurlh, Mtlion of fhr. 'The earth has 
two motions, the. daily motion round its 
axis, and the yearly motion in its orbit 
round tin* sun.' The theory of the motion 
of the earth has heroine memorable in the 
history of the human mind, showing, jus it 
does, a marked ability in man to resist the 
impressions produced by* npjiearanrrs, and 
to believe the contrary of that which had 
been believed and taught- for many cen¬ 
turies. The theory of Copernicus not 
only founded tin* modern system of astron¬ 
omy, hut made men eager to examine 
other articles of their creed,, after they 
Wen- thus convinced that they had errn-. 
neon sly taught and believed the earth to 
lie stationary for tilXKt years. All the 
opinions of the ancients respecting de¬ 
motion of the earth were speculative hy¬ 
potheses, arising from the Pythagorean 
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school, whieb, as we know, Considered 
tire the centre of tlte world, round which 
nil was moving. Tims we ought to ex¬ 
plain the passage of Arjstaifhus of Samos, 
mentioned by Aristotle ill his Arenario. 
Aristarchus, as* u Pythagorean, held the 
jileu, that the earth revolves round its 
axis, and, at the same'iime, in uu.oblioue 
.•■"Hi round the sun; and that the dis; 
lance of the stars is so great, that this 
circle is but a point in comparison with 
their orbits, and therefore the motion of the 
earth produces no apparent motion in' 
them. Every Pythagorean might have 
entertained this idea, who considered the 
sun or (ire us the centre of the w ork!, suid 
who was. at the same time, so correct n 
thinker, and so good an astronomer, as 
Aristarchus of Sam<>s. lint tliis was not 
the ('opernieau system of the world. It 
was the motions of the planets, ilieir sta¬ 
tions and I heir ivtmgmdaiioiis, which 
astronomers could not explain, and which 
led them to (lie complicated motions of 
the epicycles, in Inch the planets moved 
in cycloids round the earth. Aristarelm?*'' 
lived 2W0 |{. it Hipparchus, the great 
astronomer of antiquity, 150 15. there¬ 
fore 180 years later. At this time, all the 
writings of Aristarchus were extant, and, 
had the (‘opernieau system |>ccu set forth 
in them, Hipparchus would not have de¬ 
spaired of explaining the motions of the 
planets. The suite is true of Ptolemy, in 
xvhose Almagest, the most complete work 
of .antiquity on .astronomy, this.,system is 
not mentioned in the account of Aristar¬ 
chus. Every (-ooerjiieati speaks of tin* 
motion of the earth, hut not every one 
who speaks of the motion of the earth is a 
('operilieitli. ('operiliens Wiis led In the 
discovery of his system by a consideration 
of the complicated motion of the planets, 
and, in the dedication of his immortal 
xvork, Ih. Ii‘ rotnlionitiios Orbiiyn, 1o pope 
Paul 111, In* says, dial the truth of his 
system is proved by the motion of the 
planets, since their successive stations and 
ivtrogradations are the simple and neces¬ 
sary consequence of the motion of the 
earth round the sun ; and we need not take 
relitgi in the complicated epicycles. Co¬ 
pernicus did not live to see the persecu¬ 
tions which the Roman Catholic priests 
raised against his system. They begun 
only 100 years later (about IfJJO), when 
the telescope was invented, when the 
moons of Jupiter and the phases of Venus 
were discovered, and, by these means, the 
zeal for astronomy had been highly excit¬ 
ed. Every city in Italy was then a little - 
Athens, in which the arts and sciences 
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'flourished. . Galileo obtained high distinc¬ 
tion, and defended die new system of the 
world. The Roman inquisition sum¬ 
moned him ' before its tribunal, and he 
Was compelled to abjure this theory. 
(See Galileo.) The gener&l sympathy for 
the fate of this astronomer increased the 
popularity of the system, and it was as 
violently defended on one side as it was 
Attacked on die dtlier. Among the argu¬ 
ments against the motion of dip earth, it 
was alleged, that a stone, felling from a 
tower, did not fed westward of tn<? tower, 
'notwithstanding .this hud advanced east¬ 
ward several hundred feet during the 
lour or five seconds of die fell of the 
stone. Copernicus lmd answered jitstly : 
the eniise'of its remaining near tlifc tfivvor 
is, that it has the same motion eastward, 
and, in felling, does not lose this motion, 
but advances with the earth. Galileo suit! 
the same, and asserted that a stone, falling 
from the. top of the mast of a vessel, at lull 
sail, fells at the foot of the mast, notwith¬ 
standing the mast advances, perhaps, 10 
«r, more feet during the fell. Gassendi 
tried these experiments in.the harltor of 
Marseilles, and the stones fell at the foot 
of the mast, notwithstanding the vessel 
was under loll sail! Galileo therefore 
maintained, that it is impossible to draw 
any conclusions concerning the motion 
of the earth from such experiments, since 
bodies would fall on the earth in motion 
precisely the same, as on the earth at rest. 
Ill Galileo died. In the same year, 

Newton was born. He proved, in It!?! I, 
that the opinion of Galileo was erroneous, 
and that wo certainly can try experiments 
on the motion of the earth ; that the halls 
would not deviate westward, hut would 
full a little eastward of the pliimhline, 
about a half inch at the height of.ROO feet. 
The cause is this: Since the top ol' the 
tower is a greater distance from tin- 
axis of the earlii than its base, the centrif¬ 
ugal force must he greater at the former 
point than at tin* latter: thelmll, in Hilling, 
does not lose this impulse, and, therefore, 
advances before the pliimhline, which 
strikes the foot of the tower, since it Juts a 
less impulse eastvVard. This hint, given 
l»y Newton, was followed by Hooke, lie 
tried ex|>eriinonts on the motion of the 
earth, at a heighrof UiO feet, and asserts 
that he succeeded. The academy ap¬ 
pointed a committee, Jan. 14, 1(580, in the 
presence of w hich lie was to repeat his 
ex|ierimeiits. Probably they were not 
satisfactory, since they have never been 
mentioned in the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, and were entirely forgotten. Only 


112 years later, a young geometrician in 
Bologna, Guglielniini, attempted to repeat 
these experiments, which had been coti- 
•Bidered very difficult by astronomers, in 
(lie tower Degli Asinelli, in that city, at n 
' height of 240 feet. After having sur¬ 
mounted all difficulties, he succeeded in 
causing the fall ofJLff balls, which percep¬ 
tibly deviated e-ptward. Rut Guglit-I- 
miiii coirufiitted :.d emir in not suspend¬ 
ing the lead every day when he tried Is- 
experiments, of which lie often made 
three or four in one night. He did nut 
drop tiie plummet until after he had tin- 
islfed all' liis experiments, and, as it did in it 
j’.onie to a jierpendii-nlar [tosition until ,-.i\ 
months, on account of stormy weather, tie- 
tower in ihe meantime was a littlf heat, 
the point .at which the plummet should 
have fallen was altered, and his experi¬ 
ments were lost. This hup|H_-ncd in l?!i-j. 
Reitzeuherg, a German, performed similar 
experiments in .1804, in Michael’s tower, 
in Hamburg, lie lot fall .’50 hjills, fW>m 
the height of 235 fi-ct: the halls deviated 
from the perjicudieiilnr tour lines i n»i- 
wanl. Rut they deviated, at the same 
time, 1 \ line southward, probably owing 
to a gentle draft of air in the lower. He 
repeated these experiments in ls'05, in a 
coalpit, at Sclilchusch, in the county of 
Mark, at the height of M00 feet: there the 
bulls deviated from the perpendicular tin- 
lines eastward, just as the theory ofthe mo¬ 
tion of the earth requires for the latitude 
of 51°, but neither southward tior north¬ 
ward. From these experiments, Laplace 
calculated that the chances are 8000 to I 
•that the earth turns round its axiS. Tie- 
invention of the telescope, by means of 
which the rotation of Jupiter was soon 
observed, hut still more, Newton’s diseoi- 
ery of universal gravity, and of the 
nature ofthe celestial motions, established 
the theory ofthe motion of the earth : and. 
in modem times, no man of intelligence 
doubts it any longer. The French gen¬ 
eral Allix, however, endeavored to prove 
that the motion of the planets does not 
depend 'on the law of gravitation. Tin- 
flattening of the earth {see Ih/rreq, Men»- 
■urement of), and the diminution of grav ity 
in the vicinity of the equator, proved hv 
the experiments of Kichers and others on 
the motion of the pendulum in the equa¬ 
torial regions (see Pendulum), also give u» 
eonvineing proofs of the rotation of the 
earth, its the aberration dl‘ light (q. v.) 
affords of tlie revolution of the earth niund 
■ the sun. 'Thus the human intellect has 
triumphed over the evidences of sense. 
And the opposition of authority. 
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Earthquake ; a shaking of dcrtoin 
} >arts of the earth’s surface, produced by 
causes uot perceivable by' our .senses. 
This motion occurs in very different ways, 

. and it« various degrees of violence. Some¬ 
times it is perpendicular, throwing por¬ 
tions of the ground into the air, and mak¬ 
ing others sink. Sometimes it is a hori¬ 
zontal, undulating motion, ami sometimes 
it appears to be of a whirling nature. 
Sometimes it is quickly over; sometimes 
continues long, or recurs at intervals of 
weeks, days or months. At one time, it is 
confined within a small circle ; at another, 
it extends lor many miles: t At one time, 
it is hardly perceptible.; tit another, it is so, 
violent, that it not only demolishes the 
works of human art, hilt changes the 
appearance of the ground itself {■some¬ 
times the. surface of the ground remains 
unbroken; sometimes it Imrsts open into 
delis ami chasms; and then occasionally 
appears the phenomenon of tin' eruption 
ofgase«, and also of llames, with the ejec¬ 
tion of wnior, mud and stones, as in vol¬ 
canic eruptions. The crupfions of proper 
ami permanent volcanoes are preceded Ity, 
and proportionate to, the agitations of the 
earth in their neighborhood. These ob¬ 
servations furnish grounds for the eonelu- 
sion. that earthquakes cannot, proceed 
from external causes, but arise from cer¬ 
tain powers operating within the circum¬ 
ference. <>r crust of the earth. Moreover, 
all the phenomena of earthquakes hear so 
much aliinitv to those of volcanoes, that 
there can hardly he a doubt, that both 
proceed from the same cau-i s, acting dif¬ 
ferently, according to the ditli rctiee of 
situation, or ditlbivnt mature of the surliice 
on which they operate. A volcano dill'Ts 
from an earthquake, principally, by having 
a permanent crater, ami by the reappear¬ 
ance of the eruptions in the same place, 
or in its immediate, vicinity. All the 
other phenomena of a volcano, such as 
the subterranean thunder-like noises, the 
shaking, raising and bursting asunder of 
the earth, and the emission of clastic 
fluids, the tire and flames, the ejection, 
too, of mineral .substances, all occur, now 
and then, more or less, in earthquakes as 
vvdl ns in 'volcanic eruptions, even when 
tit a distance from active volcanoes; and 
the genuine volcanic eruptions are, as lias 
been remarked, accompanied or announc¬ 
ed by shakings of the earth. All our 
observations go to prove, that volcanic 
eruptions, earthquakes, the heaving of the 
ground from within, and the disruption 
«f it in the same way, are produced by 
one and the same cause, by on** and the 
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same chemical process, whjch must have 
its seat at a great depth beneath the pres¬ 
ent surface of the* earth! The most 
remarkable earthquakes of modern furies 
are those which destroyed Lima, in 17-16, 
and Lisbon, ih 1755 5 m the latter, 20,000 
persons were killed. It. extended from 
■' ireenlund to Africa and Anieriea. A 
similar fate befell Calabria, in 1783, the 
province of Caracas, in South America, 
in 1812, and Aleppo, in Syria, in 1822. 
Several earthquakes have taken place 
quite l.ftely, in South America, one par¬ 
ticularly dreadful at Lima. The city of 
(aiintcmalu, also, vvjls nearly destroyed in' 
.the spring of J 830, by earthquakes, which 
enntinued five days successively. 

Earths. The term rttrlh is applied, in 
common life, th denote a tasteless, inodor¬ 
ous, dry, iiiiiidlainnmhlc, sparingly -soluble 
substance, which is difficultly fusible, and 
of a moderate specific gravity. Several 
of the earths are found in a slate of purity 
in nature; hilt their general inode of 
occurrence is in intimate union with each . 
other, and with various acids and metallic 
oxides. Under these circumstances, they 
constitute by far the greatest p:ut of the 
strata, gravel and soil, which go to make 
up the mountains, valleys nini plains of 
our globe. Their inimhcr is leu. and their 
names are xiltr, alumina, mnginsia. lime, 
barj/lis, atrontitrs, zircon, glnriiir, i/tlria and* 
Ihorina. The lour first liaye long been 
known to mankind; the remainder have 
been discovered in our own times. Silex 
exists nearly pure, in large masses, forming 
entire rocks, as quartz rock, and constitut¬ 
ing the chief ingredient in all granitic, 
rocks and sandstones, so that it limy safely 
he asserted to form more than one half of J 
the crie-t of the earth. Aluminr; is found 
pure in two or three exceedingly rare 
minerals, hut, in a mixed state, is well 
known ns forming clays and a large fami¬ 
ly of rocks, usually called argitlwrou.'s. 
Lime, an earth well known from its im¬ 
portant uses in society, occurs combined 
with Carbonic acid, in which state it form.- 
limestone, marble, chalk, and the shells 
of snails. Jt exists also, upon a largo 
scale, 01 combination with sulphuric acid, 
when it bears the name of gi/y/.vum'. -Mag-, 
nesia is ran: in a state of purity, hut enters 
largely into the composition of some of 
the primary rocks, especially of tins lime¬ 
stones. Tin; remaining eight (if we ex¬ 
cept ha rites, which, in combination pvifh 
sulphuric acid, is often ns-l w itli in metallic, 
veins) are. only known to tin: chemist as 
occurring in the composition of certain min- ' 
ends, which, for the most part, are exceed- 
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jjigly t/xi. The. earths are verysmrilar 
to the alkalies (q. v,), forming, with, the, 
acids, peculiar salted and resembling the 
alkalies likewise in their composition. 
They consist of peculiar metals in com-, 
.bination with oxygen,-and compose the 
grentest part-of the solid contents of the 
globe. They differ from the alkalietf 
principally in-the following peculiarities : 
they are incombustible, and cannot, hi 
their simple state, be volatilized by heat; 
with different acids, especially the car¬ 
bonic, they form salts, insoluble, Ay soluble 
only with much difficulty, and with fat 
oils, soaps insoluble in water. They are 
divided into two classes, the alkaline mid 
proper earths. The former have a greater 
similarity to the alkalies. In their active 
state, they are soluble in water, and these 
solutions may be crystallized. They 
change the vegetable colors almost in the 
same way us alkalies, mat their affinity 
for acids .is sometimes weaker mid some¬ 
times stronger than that of the alkalies. 
They combine with sulphur, and form 
compounds perfectly similar to the sul- 
phureted alkalies. With carbonic acid, 
they form insoluble salts, which, however, 
become soluble ill water by nil excess of 
carbonic acid. The alkaline eartlis are 
as follows: 1. barytes, or heavy earth, so 
culled from its great weight; 2. strontites 
,(q. v.); both these earths are counted 
among the alkalies, liy many chemists, on 
account of tlieir easy solubility in water; 

3. calcareous earth, or lime, forms one of 
the most abundant ingredients of our globe; 

4. magnesia is a constituent of several 
minerals. The proper eartlis are wholly 
insoluble in water, infusible at the greatest 
heat of our furnaces, and, by lieing ex¬ 
posed to heat, in u greater or less degree, 
they lose, their property of easy solubility 
in acids. Some of them are incapable, of 
combining with carbonic acid, and the 
remainder form with it insoluble com¬ 
pounds. -They am? the following: 1. illu¬ 
mine ; 2. glitciuc, which is found only in 
the beryl and cmcruld, and a few other 
minerals; 3. yttria is found pi the gailo- 
linite, in the yttrious oxide of columliimn, 
ike.; 4. zirronin is found less frequently 

.than the preceding, in the zircon mill 
hyacinth ; 5. silex. The earths were 
regarded as simple bodies until the brill¬ 
iant researches of sir 11. Davy proved 
them to be compounds of oxygen with 
peculiar liases, somewhat similar to those 
of thg alkalies, potassium and sodium. 
Some of the heavier of the earths hail 
often,been imagined'to he analogous to 
the metallic oxides; but every atrempt to 


effect their decomposition or reduction 
had proved unsuccessful. After ascer¬ 
taining the compound nature of the alka¬ 
lies, Davy submitted the eartlis to the 
same, mode of analysis by which he hail 
effected that fine discovery. The.results 
obtained in his first experiments were less 
complete than those afforded with the alka¬ 
lies, owing to the superior affinity ltetwccn 
the principles of, the earths, as well as to 
their being less perfect electrical conduc¬ 
tors. By submitting them to galvanic 
-action, in mixture with potash, or with 
metallic oxides, more successful results 
were obtained; and a method employed 
by Berzelius and Pont in, of placing them 
'in .the galvanic circuit with quicksilver, 
terminated very perfectly in affording the 
liases of barytes and lime, in combination 
with this metal. By the same method, 
sir 11. Davy decomposed strontites and 
magnesia ; and, liy submitting silex, alu- 
mine, zircon and gineine to the action of 
the galvanic, battery, in fusion with potash 
or soda, or in contact with iron, or In 
fusing them with potassium arid iron, 
appearances were obtained suUicie itly 
indicative of their decomposition, and of 
the production of liases of a metallic na¬ 
ture. Thoriua, the last discovered earth, 
was decomposed by heating the chlorido 
of thorium with potassium. The metallic 
bases of the eartlis approach more neatly 
than those of the alkalies to the column*' 
lnctuls, and the earths themselves have a 
stricter resemblance titan the alkalies m 
metallic oxides. Viewing them as form¬ 
ing part of a natural arrangement, they 
furnish the link which unites the alka¬ 
lies to the metids. Accordingly, many 
of the more recent systems of chem¬ 
istry treat of all these bodies as form-# 
ing a single group miller the name of the 
metallic class. Still (ns doctor I're justly 
remarks), whatever may he the revolu¬ 
tions of chemical nomenclature, mankind 
will never cease to couturier ns earths those ' 
solid botlies composing the mineral strata, 
which art! incombustible, colorless, not 
convertible into metals liy all the ordinary 
methods of reduction, or, 1 when reduced 
by- scientific refinements, possessing hut 
an evaneseent metallic existence. (For a 
more particular account of the properties 
of the earths, and of their liases, consult 
the articles relating to them, respectively, 
in this work.) 

Earwio ; an insert whose name is de¬ 
rived f’rOtn its supposed habit of insinuat¬ 
ing itself into the ears of persons who in¬ 
cautiously sleep among grass where it l~ 
found, it is extremely doubtful whether 
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the animal intentionally enters, the ear; 
and, indeed, there is no. reason whatever 
that it should, cxeept from mere accident. 
A piece of an apple applied to .the orifice, 
is said to entice the insect, and thus re¬ 
lieve the sufferer; where this fails, a few 
drops of sweet oil destroy, die life of the 
earwig, which must then lie extracted with 
a proper instrument by a physician. A 
remarkable fact, in relation to tile earwig, 
is its great abundance at particular times, 
and its sulwequcnt rarity. ,Frpm the ob¬ 
servations of entomologists, it bus been 
proved that these insects migrate in con¬ 
siderable flocks, selecting the. evening lor 
their excursions. 'Much damage is sus¬ 
tained In gardeners from die depredations 
uf these little animals among fruit and 
tender vegetables, which constitute their 
proper food : .occasionally, however, they 
ti ed on animal ^distances, and even de¬ 
vour each oilier. The places in which 
the species of this small genus are 
found are chiefly damp and cool situa¬ 
tions, miller stones and the bark of* trees, 
among chests and boxes vvliieh have been 
long undisturbed, and in similar haunts. 
In the systems, the family which is formed 
uf the original conus Jhr/ieula. of l.imia - 
us, consists uf h,m genera, farfirala, and 
lilhi'lurn ; to which another is added by 
I .each, the characters of which differ in 
so trilling a degree from the preceding, as 
to prevent its being generally received as 
distinct. It is even doubtful whether the 
simple disparity in the number of joints 
ill the auteima 1 , is worthy of any distinc¬ 
tion further than a -Jeiuion. The J'orfinilit 
miriruhtria is a small insect, about three 
quarters of an inch in length, having the 
wings folded under very short and trun¬ 
cate elytra or wing-cases, and the extrem¬ 
ity of the abdomen tinned with -a horny 
forceps. When alarmed, the insect ele¬ 
vates the abdomen, and open-* those for¬ 
ceps, in order to defend itself from the at¬ 
tack of its enemies. 

Fast; one ol* the four ctmlinal points 
of the world, being tin* point of the hori¬ 
zon where, the sun is seen to rise when in 
lilt; equator. In Italy and throughout the 
Mediterranean, the east wind is called the 
hvaiite. (For the origin of the word, see 
Easter.) 

Master : the festival commemorating 
the resurrection of Christ. The Greek 
and the Latin jiasrlta , from which 
come the French nrh/urs.the Italian piusi/un, 
and the name of the same festival in sev¬ 
eral other languages, originated from tln^ 
notion that Christ was typified by the pas¬ 
chal lamb, ordained by Moses iri the feast 


of the passoverthus Paul shys (I Cor. v. 
7), “For even Christ our pafisover is sacri- 
1 ficod for us.” Tlie’first Christians, were 
therefore considered to continue the Jew¬ 
ish feast; understanding by. the lamb, 
wlqeh was sacrificed at die festival, Jesus, 
who suffered for mankind. (Sec Passover.) 
Among the Greeks uud ltonian Catholics, 
Easter is the most joyful festival of the ' 
church, and is also observed with, great 
solemnity by flu: English church, the Lu¬ 
therans, and the European Calvinists. The 
Greek and Roman Catholic chjtrches did* 
not celebrate it at precisely the same t.innS, 
and, while some Christians were mourning 
in commemoration of the passion, others 
Were rejoicing in the resurrection of the 
Savior. In the second century, the dis¬ 
pute became warm. The Eastern church 
would not. discontinue the celebration of 
the feast at the same time with tile Jews; 
vfhilst the Western church insisted upon 
celebrating it without the paschal lamb,, 
uud beginning it on Sunday, the day of 
Christ's resurrection. It was finally set¬ 
tled by the Council of Nice, in Myf>, that 
the feast should be field on the Supilay 
following the first full moon after the 
vernal equinox, and not on the <ani«> day 
with the.lews. The Engli-h name Easier, 
and the German Ostcni, are most probably 
derived from the name of the feast of the 
Tqnlonie goddess Ostera , which was cele¬ 
brated by tin* ancient Savons early in the 
spring, and for which, as in many other 
instances, the fir-U missionaries wisely sub¬ 
stituted the Christian feast. Adelung de¬ 
rives ostira and (aster from the old word 
osl.tr, oshri, which signifies rising, because 
nature arises anew in spring. This is also 
the derivatioii of tost, in German, ostai. 
Ea«tiT-tires, Easter-eggs, and many other 
eiisioms ami superstitions, have till their 
origin from the ancient heathen feast, 
which, as the celebration of the resurrec¬ 
tion of ji.-ittire, was very appropriately suc¬ 
ceeded by the festival which cotunieino- 
i.ifes the resurrection of Christ. 

E»«rt:ii Iki.a.nii, or Davis’ Ist.anu; an 
island in the South I’acific.oe.ean, Ion. I (Hi"' 
oO'VV., lai. S. It is oftitriaiigiihir firm, 
one side aliont l‘i miles long, the other-- 
two tibout It each. Square miles, about 11. 
Population differently estimated, at 700, 
K500, and ‘J000. The, inhabitants are of a 
lawny color, well formed, sagacious and 
hospitable, yet thievish. The surface is 
mountainous ami stony, and the hills rise 
to such a height, that they an: visible at 
the distance, of 45 miles. At the south¬ 
ern extremity is the crater of a volcano 
.of great size, and depth. Thu soil of the 
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island is extremely fertile, but. not a tenth 
part is under cultivation. 

Eastern Empire? (See Byzantine Em-. 
..pire.) 

East India Companies. From the 
earliest times, the commercial enterprise 
of the Europeans lias been directed to¬ 
wards an immediate intercourse with the 
East Indies; but the Arabian empire, and 
its mercantile grandeur, at first, and the do¬ 
minions of the Persians and Turks at a 
later period, presented insurmountable har¬ 
riers. The commercial shrewdness of the 
Italian republics did not succeed in en¬ 
tirely overcoming these obstacles; and 
even the Venetian commerce with India, , 
extensive as it was, could not be called 
direct. After the Turks had established 
themselves in Europe, by the couquest of 
Constantinople, and in Africa, by that of 
Egypt, tlie access Jo India was more com¬ 
pletely shut up, and tlie enterprising spirit 
of the merchants of Christendom was 
turned to the discovery of a direct chan¬ 
nel to that land of commerce. The west 
of Europe was delivered from the S;tra- 
cens, and the warlike spirit which had 
long been occupied by the contests with 
the infulels required some new scene of 
activity. The .great Portuguese prince 
Henry, surnamed the JVavigntvr, directed 
this energy towards the ocean; and not 
half a century had elapsed from the taking 
of Constantinople, when Vasco da (lama 
(14ftS).landed in llindosian, on the coast 
of Malabar, and the Portuguese success¬ 
fully established themselves on those dis¬ 
tant shores. The whole commerce of the 
East Indies Was in their hands for nearly' 
a century- -the golden age of Portugal.— 
The efforts of Alphonso Albuquerque, 
Nufio da Cunlia and Francis Xavier— the 
latter with spiritual weapons, anti the for¬ 
mer by force of arms—will ever be remem¬ 
bered with admiration, even had they not 
been snug in the! glorious verses of ('amo¬ 
ons. During eighty years, while the trans¬ 
portation of Indian productions through 
(Iciioa, Venice and the llanse towns, was 
constantly diminishing, Lisbon was the 
India of tlie north of Europe. The Eng¬ 
lish and Hutch obtained their supplies tit* 
.Indian spices either from Lisbon'or from 
Portuguese merchants in Autvverp. Ven¬ 
ice also found herself supplanted by the 
. military power ol* the Portuguese mid the 
■ subjection of her commercial friends, the 
Saracens. When, however, Philip II, in 
IQeK), united Portugal with the Spanish 
monarchy, and soon after commenced his 
War with England, against whose vessels 
be closed the ports of his empire, the Brit-.. 


ish merchants were compelled to draw 
their supplies of Indian produce from the 
Netherlands. The Dutch took advunta^, 
of- this ciroUrnstanee, and raised the price 
of ftepjjer to thpe times its former amount. 
But the revolt of the Netherlands from 
Spain Induced Philip II to take decided 
measures against the Dutch' commerce 
also, tmd the capture of their vessels in dr- 
port of Lisbon compelled tlie Dutch to 
engage in a direct trade to India: tin ; Eng¬ 
lish soon followed their example. Thu.-, 
during the lusfeten years of the sixteenth 
century, the foundation was laid in Eng. 
land and ifolljind, nearly at the same time, 
of thOse great commercial corporation.-, 
called Efts! hutiu (hmpaairs. They un¬ 
distinguished from the Hanseatic league, 
and other earlier unions of that kind, in 
being merely associations of individual.- 
uniting for a common commercial pur¬ 
pose, with transferable shares, and not of 
political bodies; and also by havingImugli: 
their privileges and rights at once In,a, 
their own governments, while those of the 
earlier commercial confederacies were ob¬ 
tained, together with their political pro, 
leges, by sucecssiv.e treaties.- As such an 
extensive commerce ”111 dislant parts of tin- 
world requires a political power to pre¬ 
serve and protect it, we find tlie English. 
Dutch, anil other smaller East India com¬ 
panies, engaged, soon tiller their establi.-li- 
medt, in laboring to form a political pow¬ 
er on the basis of wealth ; which, ow n if 
it succeeded, would not accord with tl»- 
politics of the mother country, and would 
not ho able, for any great length of tine-, 
to resist the reaction that would ari-e in 
tin! conquered countries.—!. The ear!i> .-t 
East India company was flic Portuguc-i. 
although essentially different, in its organ¬ 
ization, front the others. By the union ol 
Portugal with Spain, the connexion be¬ 
tween the distant Portuguese governments 
in India and the mother country became 
less close. Abuses of every kind, illicit 
traffic on the part of tlie viceroys and 
officers, smuggling and piracy became 
prevalent. The Spanish government per- 
' ceivcil that the East' India commerce, it 
continued 011 account of the crown, would 
not only 1 m; unprofitable, hut would occa¬ 
sion an annually increasing los.-, and there¬ 
fore granted the exclusive privilege ol the 
East India trade, in 15S7, to a company °f 
Portuguese merchants, in consideration <‘t 
the annual pay incut of a considerable 
sum. This company, in attempting J" 
onlbrrn its privileges, became involved in 
"disputes, equally disadvantageous to hoth 
parties, with the Portuguese government 
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,n India, which was engaged in the smug¬ 
gling trade: and the wav lor the enterpris- 
. s or' the Dutch ami English could not 
,i:i\ Iiin'u hi tter prepared than by this 
weakening of the Portuguese ( }>mver. To 
this may he added, the impatience of the 
Indian nations under the Portuguese joke, 
uni the jealousy and hatred entertained 
tgainst both by the Arabians. J'lie latg- 
•j-h and Duleh cotiipanies found every 
-hing j,i that state of division which is 
•ini.iuhie to the, establishment of a third 
:.a::y. hy means which, in any other ease, 
would bo entirely inadequate. This "\- 
; i iins their immediate and hrilli.aut sue- 
notwithstanding the great inferiority 
. f their strength. The Portuguese oom- 
ii.itiy. on the contrary, on the hreaking 
o .jt .it' open war Is-tweeti luigland anil 
! hiliand and Spain, soon lieeamc unable 
pa. tin- annual tribute to the crown, 
! gradual!) declined, till, ill It) Id, on 
'■if i-i'-'taliii'iiiiient of Portuguese itide- 
•i" ii.lt tire in king Jehu IV, of the house 
f llrag.-n/a. U was entirely ahnlisli>'il. - - 
[ ••lei tli.it time, tie- iii-iirnilieulil remains 
l!te Pnililgiiise eommeree V'.itll the 
i hi'! Indies have been in the hands of the 
.••leinne tlt, I' We eveept the im-nicfi-.-.— 
ate nipt te> thrni a new eompattv ill 
i7.it. 

II. I'.ighl )ears alter the e-tablislhincnt 
if re 1 'ir-t l , nrtiigii"-e company, the oiler 
a Dn'elmian, ('erni-liiis 1 loutman, who 

• : .. tal.en prisoner In tie- Spanish, 

.a i ]iad in rinil -.■leonninted with the I’or- 
■■■ijues.'. I .a a India trade, iiidlierd the 
e.efeliimts iif \iii'teidain. wlni had al- 
■ i.h. ilia'll'three iniMicccs-ful attempts to 
if:-ei.Ver a pas-age to India through the 
Noitie rn iiitiiii, to tiirm a eompauy, iin- 
der the name of the *• ( ’ompaii) ot‘ IJe- 
rnnte Parts,” and rfc'hd their lil'-t cointil' r- 
"i.d lleet round tie- cape of timid Hope 
to India, under the rnmmnitd of I lotitman. 
I’oiir -mall ve>S"|s were equipped with a 
capital of 70,000 guilders, and sailed the 
- ! of \prii, I.Vde, lloin the Te\el. Tile 
' '.ample of Amsterdam was liillowed in 
other (iuited Prmiltees; lint these 
•'oinpauies soon heeame aware that the) 
■tiiiTl'i-reit mutually with each other; and, 
March :J0, Ititri, they were united by ti 
charter from the sttites general, contir- 
( ring on them the exclusive privilege of 
trading to the Hast Indies tin-twenty-one 
years, together with all necessary civil and 
Military powers. Thu former eompanies 
remained, in some measure, distinet from 
each other, und the six cities' of Anif 
ptenliui:, Middelhurg, Delft, Rotterdam, 
Horn and Knklntysen, wliieh had made 
y OL. iv. 02 


the first attempts, wetv allovvcil to contin¬ 
ue the cotuiiierec from their ports. This 
company liegati its operations with a cap¬ 
ital of t>.l millions guilders; l»5 directors 
t li' iriittlhcl/hrr.i )—divided amongst the dif¬ 
ferent members, in proportion, to the 
amount of share-, so that Amsterdam had 
t\\. at-live, Middelhurg twelve, and each 
of the oilier riiies seven—sit|K'rinietnled 
tiie equipment of the vessels, in their re¬ 
spective ports; ti committee of llltcen di- 
rectors.yippoi-tioneal in the same manner, 
hail the general direction of allairs. In 
Iti'J'i, fh" subject of the renewal of the 
charter being hclme the states general, it, 
appeared, that, during the v il) years of its 
eyi.-ienee, .‘Ml* millions guilders, that is, 
more than four times the amount of the 
original capital, had been divided amongst 
the stockholders; lie-ides uhirli, a great 
amount ef capital had In ca vested ill 
colonies, fortifications, \e—t Is, and oilier 
property, mi which no diwilend could bn 
ttie.de. These results yy ill not lie surpris¬ 
ing, if v.e consider how much more lit- 
•vorahle was the I’t.iidiiiuti of the Hast In¬ 
dies, in i‘M-ry ri sp .'I, fin' republicans and 
Protestant- than Ihr I 'atli..i'.e. am! -ub- 
jer!-' nf a monarchy. Tiie f’■ i« tuguese 
acted ori tli*' priinapi'', that w : lhunt, a 
strong miliiar, foive, and a religi.iii eotri- 
iiioii to ill** conquered am! iniing nation,, 
no pennnlieM c&jsnmciviul ei'iiinxiou 
could he Ini me' i : :>;i I this sy-tc:n was 
pur-iie,-1 tin- a is Him",, -otictiuies with 
prudeiiee. hut more !i<o,ii niI\ vvit.'i givat. 
inhumanity. The Duteh, on the contra¬ 
ry . with licir iudilli .. to the moral re- 

l.ilioii!•(' nations. iinil their well eoiiduel- 
ed comneive, were well calculated 1o 
sueei'e I. Their superiority to the Ktiglish, 
in ibeir fir-i eiitiTpi'isi'S, was owing not 
only to their superior -kill liy sea, their 
youthful republican spirit, tuiil the greater 
atiioitti! o|‘ ihe.r capital. Inn childly to 
tin ir hay mg carried on all their operations, 
from the lir-r, with a common capital, 
while the iir-t laigli-h India compa- 

ii)', till Idle, was ;i men' association, each 
ni' itilier of whii'li transacted business on 
In- own aeromii. merely coiifori|iing to 
ceriajn genera! rules, such as the employ¬ 
ing th" eoinpatiy's ships, it has been 
proved by subsequent results, thti' ti mere 
money power eannot he. upheld without 
an entire disregard of the. claims of hu¬ 
manity ; and the example of the lir-t Por¬ 
tuguese conquerors has cominced en¬ 
lightened men, that the dominion of Ku- 
ro|H*ans in India remains insecure, if not 
f iiuided on ti certain moral, legal and re¬ 
ligious community xyi'.h *l»e inhabitants of 
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'jthe country. The charter of the Dutch 
Bast India company was continued till 
1644; Batavia was founded in a veiy fa-, 
yortfolo tarnation for the traffic with the 
{Spice islands, the chief branch of the In¬ 
dian trade; 3 1— 41 freightedvessels an-, 
nually left the [torts of Holland for India; 
25—31 merchant vessels, on the average, 
returned.. The commerce with Jupan in-, 
creased rapidly, and the extension bf Por¬ 
tuguese |M>vvor in the Brazils, after the ac¬ 
cession of the house of Braganza to the 
throne, although a great disadvantage to 
the Dutch West India company, [trornot- 
cd the interest of the East India compa¬ 
ny* hy directitig the attention of the Por¬ 
tuguese wholly to America* and leaving 
free scope to the Dutch in Asia. In 1641, 
Malacca, the capital of the Portuguese • 
East Indies, fell into tins hands of the 
Dutch, hy the treason of the governor.— 
[tut the increasing activity of the English 
and French, and the [wlitic.al and military 
establishments of the company, diminish¬ 
ed their profits, and it. was difficult to raise 
the 1,600,000 guilders, which were, to be 
paid to flic states general, in 1614, for the 
extension of thb charter till I (it 15. Soon 
after, however, the independence of the 
republic of the United Provinces was se¬ 
cured by the peace of Westphalia—nn 
event, whieh was of great advantage to 
the company, and enabled them to found 
colonies on the cape of (food Hope.— 
This was done in the course of 20 years 
(from 1650). at an expense of 20 millions 
guilders. These, colonies wen* a great 
assistance to the Intercourse between Eu¬ 
rope and India, and richly repaid the ex¬ 
penses incurred, (n ltJ58, the conquest 
of ('eyloti was completed,after a vigorous 
defence by the Portuguese ; and the 'Tar¬ 
tar revolution in ('hitta occasioned tile 
settlement of 30,000 Chinese,, who would 
not submit to the new government, in the 
Dutch island of Formosa. These proved a 
valuable accession to the [mpulaiioii. Al¬ 
though the direct commerce with China 
had to struggle with insurmountable dif¬ 
ficulties, the indirect communication 
through these emigrants, who were well 
'acquainted with the country, and tly; in¬ 
flux of Chinese productions from all sides 
into Bulavin, amply recompensed the com¬ 
pany- 'They were, however, deprived of 
this valuable island in 1661, hy a Chinese 
ad venturer, named Kaxinga, whose fami¬ 
ly afterwards ceded it to the emperor of 
China. The energy of tin* company 
* seemed to be excited by this loss. In 1663, 
the most' valuable settlements of the Por¬ 
tuguese on the coast of Malabar were 


taken; and, in 1666, by the conquest of 
Macassar, the object of the exertions of 70 
years, they obtained the mono|xily of the 
spice trade. ' At this time, the civil and 
military expenses of the company, exclu¬ 
sive of the exjpenges of the war, amount¬ 
ed to 34 millions guilders. I 11 1665, after 
much opposition, the charter was renewed 
tHI 1700, on • condition of the payment of 
a large stuff into the treasury ; ami tin; re¬ 
port of the company showed an almost 
inconceivable extension of commerce.— 
Their factories extended from the cape 
of flood Hope to the coasts* of Arabia 
and Persia. They were masters of all the 
important settlements of the Portuguese, 
irotn Surat, on the Malabar coast. Ceylon, 
with its cinnamon and ivory ; the pearl 
fishery ami cotton trade on the coast of 
Coromandel; Bengal and Orissa, with dear 
silks and cottons, rice, sugar, salrjtcttv, 
&,«*., were in the hands of tie* com pain, 
as was also the commerce with Pegu, Si¬ 
am, and Tonqiiin. only interrupted In, 
some temporary accidents. They obtain- 
,ed valuable supplies of silver and copper 
from Japan ; curried 011 an extensile trade 
in spices with Amboyna, the llamla i-l- 
nnds, and the Moluccas, &e. Malacca, 
the principal seat ol‘ the Portuguese trade, 
appeared, hy this report, to bo on the de¬ 
cline, the expense of protection being dis- 
proportioned to tile size of the place ; and 
the straits of Simula, on which Batavia i> 
situated, had sujicrseded the straits of 
Malacca, as the general passage to the 
farther East. The charter of the compa¬ 
ny has since been several times renewed, 
and always on condition of the pay¬ 
ment of large sums; from .1701—10: then 
till 1775; and iti 1776 for 30 years more, 
for the sum of two millions guilders, and 
the .-uiuital payment of 360.000 guilder.-. 
Avarice and cruelty, which increased with 
the gradual decay of the republican spir¬ 
it, and the decline, of simple and mode¬ 
rate habits; a shameless system of in¬ 
trigue towards their allies,, and particular¬ 
ly their incapacity to appreciate theinonil^ 
and religious character of the nations *>t 
India ; and, finally, the renewed v igor <>t 
the British company at the commence¬ 
ment of tin* IHth century, and the change 
in the EurojM'ftti demand ; the preference 
givi'ii to other spices;-—these are the prin¬ 
cipal causes of the decline of the Dutch 
East India company. In the IHtli ccntu-. 
ty, their annuls abound with relations nt 
conspiracies, insurrections, and genera 11 v 
unsuccesst'u! wars; and, in 17H1, ive liinl 
them so completely broken up by the war 
with England, anil hy enormous political 
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expenses, that the states (general, udtwith-, three vessels, for the discovery of a north- 
standing their own difficulties, were oblig- cm passage to India. Part of this expe- 
ed to assist them with a loan. In the first dition was lost in* the .northern ocean ; 
revolutionary war, the eonqiany lost most another part landed on the northern coast 
of their possessions, and were obliged to of Russia, and formed commercial eon- 
suspend the payment of their dividends nexions which gave rise to the English 
in 17!Mi. They had scarcely taken posses- Russian company, in tlie same manner as 
sion of what was restored to them by the. the Hudson’s bay company owes its es- 
peaceof Amiens, 1802 (England retaining tablisbment to the attempts to discover a 
only Ceylon), when every thing was lost north-west pussugc, which huyclieen coo¬ 
lly the new war; and at the general pence, tinned to tlie present day. The English, 
they retained none of their early East at the same time, endeavored to penetrate 
India possessions, lint the governments of to India, directly, by land,' and, at least, to 
lintnviu and .Amboy na, Banda, Ternate, rival the Venetians, if liny could not coit- 
Malaeca. .Macassar,* and some scattered tend with the Portuguese. ’Phis was tlie 
factories on the coasts of Malabar ari(l main object of the English Turkislt eo|it- 
Coromandel. 'I’he cape of (Jood Hope puny, established in 1581, which, howev- 
and Ceylon were lost to them forever, cr, soon became com it iced of the iinprnc- 
At tlicir i'iiiiiiiii'iiitiiii'Ii:. the Dutch Cast mobility of the attempt, and w as induced,. 
India company had enjoyed the advantage hy sir Francis Drake’s account of his cir- 
of all tlie Portuguese establishments; their eumnavigation (17>!>I). to send our three 
li>rts, magazines, artillery ailil provisions ships to India, mnler the command of 
forulelcnec. their commercial stud political captain Raymond, on 1 he route of the Por- 
relatiotts, and tin immense booty which tuguese. This attempt, and that made hy 
the capture of the Portuguese ships on Robcl Dudley, in 15! Mi, tailed entirely, 
eicry sea alforded them ; while, on the 'Pin* Spanish w:ir, the shutting up of I,is- 
eonlrttry, the English laid to struggle lor bon, and the avarice of the Dutch, gave, 
a century with the difficulty of gradually however, :i new vigor to the rntci-prisc 
gaining the fineo'd on u liidi Ionian: their of the London merchants, and. Sept. “£i, 
commercial Icier. But tin very ein tisti;*»!>!», a society was formed in l.indon, 
atat.ee of tin h'slow progress gave a firmer which, in the course of two eemmies, 
fooling to their power. acquin '•..he greatest power of any com- 

HI. KiuztishJ-lu.it hn/iii i buy,,on/. - Tie- rnercia! associmion on record. 'Phi* orig- 
history of finsgreat eompat.y may bedixid- inal capital timounted To (.‘Till, Bid sterling; 
ed into four periods. During the !ir~t four- and <pircn Elizabeth, Dec. - JI. ItiOO, grant - 
teen years, ns members were, in a great ed to the goterimr am! company of mer 
measure, indepi mleni. In the tiillowmg chants ol‘ Loudon trading to the East In- 
ninety-tile veats-', although it had a com dies, fi,r fifteen years, the e.\ehts|ie right 
moil capital, its operations vn re eoulincd of trading to all eouniries from the cape 
hy the superiority of tic Dutch in the of <Jood Hope eastward, to the straits of 
Indian seas, by the civil wars at home. Magellan, excepting those which were in 
and particularly by the calling in «jii*-.- the po-s, .-ion of liiendly Europeah povv- 
tion of its exclusive privileges, whirl; efs. I mil the company consisted 

were merely a royal, ami imt a pariia- merely of a society subject to particular 
metitary grant. For the succeeding forty regulations ; each member .managed his 
years, it enjoyed all its rights undisputed, atiairs on his own account, and was only 
and founded on parliamentary authority, bound to conform to certain general rules 
hut confined to mere commercial trails- .\otw illi-tamling the disadvantages of this 
actions. And, finally, during tlie subse- arrangement, the profits of eight'voyages 
iptent seventy years, its political power amounted to J7I percent, 
was developed. 'i. Period from Ibid to 1708. At this 

1. Period from lbOO to Ibid. The Eng- tin a i Ibid), the capital was united, and 
lish, in their first attempts to reach India, the constitution, in consequence, became 
directed their course to the north-west, as more aristocratic; the largest atockholdo.- 
the Dutch did to the north-east. John - haling the principal management, and th" 
Euhot, in the employ of Henry VII, had great mass of the stockholders bin ing un¬ 
discovered Newfoundland, and the euasfs |y a minunal control in the general mcet- 
of North America, in I I!*7. In 15.V5, his ings. These latter, in reality, had only in 
son, Sebastian I’ahot, under Edward VI, view speculation in tlie share.-. Tin-.•un¬ 
engaged in a second enterprise of tjiis cents of the company were ->o prnspefinis, 
kind. The king chartered a company, that, in the course of four \ ears, the shares 
which, with a capita! of xbO<K', equipp'd rose to the value of Wd per eg!., and tlie 
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J)ut8h became desirous, though they did 
Mot succeed, to unite with it against the 
Portuguese. Its factories were extended 
to Jnva, .Suniutrtf, Borneo, tlie Banda isl- 
. antis, Celebes, Malacca, Siam, the coasts- 
'of Mulahar and Coromandel, tint chiefly 
to the states of the Mogul, whose favor 
the company had very prudently seeur- , 
oil. Their success was such, that, a now 
subscription being opened in KJltJ, the, 
amount raised was Xl,tl2{),040. Ihit, in 
I(i27, complaints were made of had limn- 
ageuiciit, and abuses of all kinds, purlieu- 
larly in regard to the jaivate commerce 
i»f the officers, wbieh libs always been of 
tho greatest disadvantage to all sueli eom- 
panies. The opposition to the royal au¬ 
thority, under the Stuarts, brought into 
question the monopoly of the company 
whieh rested on a royal grant. Tho kings 
themselves contributed to raise tiiese 
doubts, l»v granting to individuals die 
privilege of trading to India, much to the 
disadvantage of the company. Duriiur 
the time of the-commonweidtli, the public 
opinion became Very strong against mo¬ 
nopolies, and Cromwell, by destroy ing the 
charter, in 1(155, attempted to make the 
East India trade free. But this was im¬ 
practicable. To give up the company, 
vvijs to destroy the whole capital of power 
and influence obtained in India. A Her 
the restoration of the royjal family, the 
charter which even Cromw ell had In eu 
obliged to renew, was again in l>dl ioree. 
During tint short period which elapsed 
from this lime .to the revolution of Iti-H, 
the company ohtailted. by the aeipii-ilion 
of Madras and Bombay, the predominance 
on flic coasts of Mala!tar and Coromandel, 
and laid the foundation for the extension 
of its possessions into the interior of Hin¬ 
dustan, and fiir that power which rV--e on 
the ruins of the empire of the ureat Mo¬ 
gul. 'I’la* ;• Sliiirs of the company were 
not, however, in a prosperous state; and, 
soon after the revolution, flic question was 
started, whether tin* king could impose 
restrictions on commerce by a charier, 
spill whether a sovereign, who possessed 
the rights of sovereignty conditionally, 
could rnnler them oii a privileged compa¬ 
ny. The consequence was, that, the 01111 - 
■ patty not being able to perform their obli- 
• gallons, 011 account of the losses oertLiloi:- 
ed by wars, infidelity of officers, extrava¬ 
gance, <14 <\, parliament granted a charier 
to a new Hast India company, in Iti!*8, on 
condition of a loan of C2.(H)0,000 sterling, 
at 3 per cent., for the service of the state. 
But tin,* great contentions between the 
two companies soon made nerys-arv 


»o unite tlKini, and a union was effected 
in 1708. 

3. Period from 1708 to 1748." In 170s, 
an act of parliament was passed, establish ’ 
ing the English East India company on i;. s 
present footing, under tho title of 1 Theuniud 
Company of Merchants of Englatnl {rail¬ 
ing to the East Indies, Its exclusive pflv 
leges were granted lijl 172l>, after whir- 
it was dctrt-minuhle upon three j ears' is 
tice, The capital was raised by flu- 
of the shares: one share (of the value 1 .; 
£500) gave the holder a vote in tin* *• Get. 
end Court four shares, or stock to tl:-- 
amount of £2000, rendered the bold* ■ 
eligible as one of tho tvv enty -four Dir--- 
tors,” who managed the government of tr- 
cmnjiany. r l'lie shares In-ing transfer;.!- 1 ; 
the great mass of stockholders are 
stnntlv ehiinging, and take no per.-i i-ai ■■ 
t« rest iu tlif* allairs of the company. !>•. 
liieivlv spt.eftlate in the shares. The vv . 
management is tints left to the dire.-;..!.-, 
and all the niimhctless abuses of ai, < 
garehieal constitution are readily in;-, 
linced. 'fin* local allsiirs of the imiiisw 
were intrusted to tin* three coiiin-i!- ■ 
Madras, Btimbay and Calcutta, v.l.i;* 
general direction was retained ill I’.l.'d e. : 
But,as every thl - .pended ultii, ■■ 
the local nilieers in India, the penae. 
aiiiise ]trevailed of attempting to s.-i-v, 
tin* fidelity of die superior oflicers by -. 
lowing them to appropriate to them-.-!.- - 
the interior lucrative post-. The r. >i*w 
ol"the charter in 1732 was not obta.i:* 
without great diliirulty ,imd again.-i a pm\ 
erful opposition. The compaiiv tl;- re 
thought it advi-ahle, in 1711, to advan.* 

C 1,0(10,OOU sterling, at 3 per cent., li>r 
service of govi rntnetil, in consideration <>• 
an extension of tln-ir grant till l/.-dl. 

•1 1 ! 1 Period; The political power ot ti • 
I'.iiglish in India commenced -in Id* 
Tin*. French had already set the exan.p.* 
In 17-10, ti French battalion bail dr.-trove*, 
tin* unity of tin* nabob of the Cariin.’:--. 
and, soon after, the French oflicers sii - 
ceeded ill diseipliiiing Indian troops ;i>-- 
cording to the European method. T 
inferiority of the native Indian troops^op¬ 
posed to European soldiers, and the tic 
ity of instructing Inman soldiers. kia*vv 
by tin* name of Seajiuy*, in the Enropca" 
discipline, was tints proved. A mbit in* 
and avarice, political and mercantile cm.- 
liing. could now acton a larger scale ; an ’ 
the. independence of the Indian prince-, 
was gone whenever this Trading coinpnt-'- 
which was already encroaching upon a; 
life rights, both of'tlie rulers and tie* 
pic of those countries, should establish '* 
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permanent military force. Thus for, the 
military organization of the company hail 
tieen merely on the defensive : it now be¬ 
came able to act offensively ; and the en¬ 
tire difference of the European and Indian 
notions of law could never tail to furnish 
opportunities to put this new means of 
power into action. The rights of succes¬ 
sion, and all the rights of princts, subjects 
and families, were so much disputed on 
the ditlerent principles of the Indian, Mo- 
haninicdnn and British laws, that the com¬ 
pany (which often interposed as.urhilra- 
tor) easily succeeded ill extending their 
legal jurisdiction'. If called to account 
in Europe for any of its undertakings; 
it was easy to uphold the correctness 
of its conduct, politically, on the ground 
of self-defence, which, at the distance 
of several thou-and miles, mold not he 
called in question : and. in legal matters, 
hy taking advantage of the impenetrable 
labyrinth of law. Edmund l>nrke, who 
experieiier.i, in the ease of Hastings (q. v.), 
this impregnability of the company, accus¬ 
ed them justly •* of hnrittiz stilt) ever'/ nmn- 
arrh, pritot mrl stub in In.tin, brukrn rren/ 
fiiiitnnt. ««•/ci/i,ac:/ i c- r;j prim’■ tinrl . ri n/ 
st'ilr ic/ii> linil Ir.i.ilnl linin'’ The liigii 
officers in India, whatever great name- 
may appear among them, lieeome despot¬ 
ic from situation: I. because cadi re¬ 
ceive'. an inheritance of injustice, which 
iini't he maintained : i liccause public 
opinion lias no innucncc :* .‘5. Is cause no 
mortil and religious connexion, nor even 
that of lull image, exists between the rilled 
and the rulers'; 4 . because no fearnfilangcr- 
ons insurrections can cxi.-i. on aeeoutit of 
tie 1 great division of tin* Hindoo and Mo¬ 
hammedan classes and interests; 5. be¬ 
cause the ollicers of the company have no 
object hut to make money with a view of 
spending it in England as soon as they 
have aeeuuiulated sufficient to satisfy 
tlieir wishes, and therel’ore are not di.~- 
losed to make opposition agaiti't ahitses. 
u 174!*. tin- rolihcries of tin* company be¬ 
gan with its protection of the pretender of 
Tanjorc. I’nder pretence of illegitimacy, 
the naholi of this district was driven out, 
for ihepurpose of obtaining some cessions 

Tii*. K:: -t I ti.l in m j'iii '1 iiui'*'il lake, e real pa ins 
l*> pres en* llie i , 1 \jir'‘, -:imaii.! * .,n.*i!i' !ate>n of* puli • 
In* opinion, 'rim. newspaper... which nr*- ,*, tree 
in Kugkimt. are ninh-r .tuef regulation, in ln*lin. 
l'iiey ar** nal iillowc*! t*» • riliei.-e |nii»lie mea.- 
"re, nr politic* oltirei'. noi lo ,ay any ilnng wlii* I* 
mn e;ni.e .Its.alt.la* i:i-ii ann*ng the unlive,. 

A toli-ii*.*. nlwnvs pro'hii'*.. violent'*', 'flic .laps 
nu n!. :u t|„. ,,| tin, article, of liii' proportion 

<•1 tlm Kngli.ii tiiliii- nat te, wiii ca.ily -imn vvliv 
•'•acii p:vcaiiti»>'i. arj .teeiiic.t u»'*c',i’v 

:.W * 


of territory, and then .restored, on making 
further concessions.. /The rapid progress 
of tne edmpuny in the art of extending 
their possessions appears from their trea¬ 
ties with Surrajuh-Dowlah; the nabob of 
Bengal, in I757,w|ien large and* rich prov¬ 
inces were the reward of their faithless 
policy. This enlargement of territory 
caused such enormous expenditures, the 
difficult ies of governing increased so great¬ 
ly with the increase of power, the numerous 
officers* 1 locatin' sp much more indepen- 
•deltt, rapacious and disobedient, tliaf- the 
fnianees of the company' suffixed. , The - 
direction in London was now nothing 
more than a mere control of the real gov¬ 
ernment, vvhich had its seat in India. 
Its orders wort* antiquated before they 
reached Calcutta. The governors having 
the advantage of being on the spot, it whs 
to In* expected that they would obey only 
when personal interest required it. Thu-' 
the repeated prohibition to carry on a Iraf- 
lic in tile interior, w ilh salt, tohai'co and Sie- 
tel nuts, was entirely disregarded, w ith tic- 
ex press consent of the East Indian conn, 
cils: and, long alter tin* directors had for 
hidden the ollicers of the companv to a* - 
cepl pivs-*uis from the Indian princes, r 
was proved that they had openly re'cucd 
them, to tin* aniounl **!’ 'Jii.titKi.'iinl, fron¬ 
tin' liimily of the nahoh of Bengal alone. 
On this .-icruMii!, ihe mlcni.il situation of 
tin* company became constantly worse, 
and, in l/i‘2, *1 wa~ compelled to raise a 
loan, at first of ii,i it MM It 1(1. Ifom the hank, 
ami afoTwards of .C 1,100,000 from the 
government, fori: - cuiTeiit expelisi s. Tile 
puhlie ili'saiisfleti'at was the greater, as i; 
hail I lei'll expected that the extension of 
British power in India would have brought 
much wealth into tin- mother country. 
At tin* Same time, great complaints were 
made ngiuiisi the unprincipled conduct of 
tin* company's ollicers tow arils the princes 
and people of India ; and, as the expected 
advantages appeared not to have been ob¬ 
tained, it now began to he proclaimed. 1 
thal lit*' rights of Immunity had 
trampled upon. The popular hatred was 
mijiis’lv directed against the directors; 
their power was to he limited; they, who 
had to manage a disobedient world, vver* 
to he still more cramped. Control was 
demanded ; as if a emu rid which sympa¬ 
thizes with the oppressors, and has tn> 
connexion with life oppressed, could avail 
any thing; as if oppression were a single 
act, which might he prevented hy super¬ 
intendence, or punished like a crime: and 
what would be the elli-ct of a controlling 
power whose commands would require 
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(?—-9 month* to be conveyed to the s[X>f, 
.mid as much more time before 1 the result- 
eoifld lie known in Europe? Arid, if the 
company had obtained a power by force, 
vvhicih could only he preserved by the .same 
means, on what principle should the don- 
trol fieri ? Uurke’s famous, hut unsuccessful 
struggle of seven years, against Hustings, 
and in the cause of humanity in 1 ndin, prov - 
edj'lhnt the only possible control of the iIlli¬ 
nois in India, is the'public opinion of the 
.British nation. One party asserted jhat till 
would be well as soon ;ft the company di¬ 
vided its power.with ihe ministry. An¬ 
other paily maintained, that all that was 
wanting to the Hindoo was the bcoelit of 
Britisli last. Some thought, it would be 
sulTieicut merely to increase the dillieults 
ofbiVomilig a director. Tints the ineom- 
pletc returni of 1713 took place. Inst etc I 
of ih)00, .Cl OOP Was made mecs-ary to iriv'e 
the right of a vote, C3300 !br two son-, 
ti>r three vot< s, and C 10,000 for four 
votes. Only six directors were to lie aii- 
tiually elected. A govennir-g‘Miera!, with 
lour counsellors {at first named by parlia¬ 
ment, that is, bv the ministry, but after¬ 
wards by tlie direeloiv, for lit e year*;, ss 
to be placed over tie- provinces of BciumI, 
llaharund Orissti; tin; otIrr provinces were 
to be dependent upon him. As a conn 
terpoise to this concentration of power, a 
supreme court was established in t ’.ileti;- 
ta, with ti chief justice and three associate 
jllilgbs, who were independent of the com¬ 
pany, and were appointed by the crown. 
All the civil and military correspondence 
. of the company was to lie coinioimtcatcd 
to the ministry, linder tin* old system, in 
many disputed etisi s, conscience,- or, tit 
least, common sense, had decided; l.n; 
now, the introduction of a new and strange 
legid constitution occasioned the ruin of 
alt legal relations. The court derided in 
, tin; case of every complaint made against 
any indiviiluul who was directly or indi¬ 
rectly in the service of the company, a- 
well as all complaints relating to cmi- 
tracH in which the panics had submiitcit 
to its jurisdiction. It’ we consider that 
nothing was more uncertain than the per¬ 
sonal condition of the Indian and Moham¬ 
medan inhabitants of Hindustan ; that the 
company governed some provinces imme¬ 
diately, others indirectly, by means of the 
unbolts; that the zemindars were somo- 
times considered tis the,indupetnli'ii; no¬ 
bility oflmliu, sometimes as otlicers of the 
company, &c.—it follows, that the court 
coTdtl take all eases into its own hands, or 
decline them, at pleasure. Immediately 
alter its establishment, it gave a specimen 
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of the spirit by which it'was .i.-mated 
Niiukoniar. who iuul tree used the g. )V 
ernor-genertd, Hastings, was convict* it. <. 
insufficientgrounds, of forgery, ;md li.-.i.- 
ed; which, as lias hcen ingeniously r - 
marked, is about the same as punishing 
Mohammedan for higainv%- Oil the wh-. 
the history of the British Hast India'rad 
justifies % assertion, that, eveep! Bur: 
and the lauiily of Wellesley, scarcely , 
single Englishman Juts ever entered c..,. • 
pletely into the spirit of the people of 1 
dia. When the ineffioacy of ihe ji, ■ • 
tires of 1773 was sufficiently prov ed. iviC 
the finances of the company again .-of 1 
ed by the American war, tin; e-tabii-. 
incut of a hoard of control was again tb- 
cussed in parliament, and on brim.:-- 
grounds ; from 178*2 to 1781, the gre 
men of England were engaged on •*,!.- 
important subject. The litiiiou- I last b. * 
hill of 1’ov. which proposed seven ne 
missiotjers. to he appointed by ptirliamc; 
and invested with supreme power, and. 
it were, the right of protection over In,!, 
could not in* agreeable to the court, a.- , 
principal object of the bill was to dept 
the crown nt’all intlucnce on Indian till:*. - 
and to place an intermediate povvr b< 
tween the king, and India. Pitt’s prey ■■■ 
therefore. took eili-ct. A bt)ur,{ n/‘ > ' 

was erected, dependent on the crown, i - 
thorized to superintend the civil and ;:e 
tary government atsd tin* revenues ot" ; . 
company, and to transmit tin* despat.- 
of the directors to the different prcsidcnc." - 
Ti;:- salaries of the governor-general, *n 
Vicsiik-nt and the council were lived *■> 
the king. We havetlius given a histurew 
outing- of the consliiution of the comp.. 
tiy. 'l'lii* puvver of control in Engl.me 
so liar as any ovists, is in tin* hand- 
tie* ministry ; the particular diroo.io. 
ot‘ tin* gov eminent is subjected to *.i. 
company. It is certain, tint, since tic 
establishment of the hoard, much b*-~ 
known of Indian affairs than fornu riy 
The ministers have not the s.iiiic ground- 
fur ocejisiontd investigation : the s'.ee'-, 
holder*, i:i the general meetings of 
company, can effect nothing, even ifc. • 
sirou* to interfere, while the hoard a*, 
the ilir**etors agree ; and this agreement : 
the more firmly established, ns- u cornua* 
tee of H"Cpvy exists, consisting of tl.r • 
ilircetors, which can eonsnlr and decalc 
with the concurrence ot’ tin* board, win. 
out any cotupumictitiou with tin* of. 
directors. The improvement of tin* men 
cpinlition of British India is impos'd!*! 
while the f ar of a result like that wh:*'t 
occurred in the cas * of the North Am- 
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can cnlnni»-« prevents the regular color,i/a- 
tion anil establishment of British subjects 
jit India. A race of Hliglisbmen Item in 
Judin could aiono siiceied, in the cottrsc 
of time, in bringing order and harmony 
into the jarring interests and relations of 
the eouuirv. The political importance of 
the Hast Indies, ill tlinir present state, to 
Kngland. is too .great to allow us # to expect 
;tn essential improvement iti the condition 
of rhi- i.-niinrrv. A t:i\al>!e population of 
of inhabitants, with 10,1 )<*(>.<>(» 
under dependent native princes; nnarua 
of->i 10,000 mm. in the service of the eon: 
pate, ; alioiir Iti,000 civil otlicers; an an¬ 
nual export of about 011,000,000. and an 
import to the smi 1 ' amonnl, from till parts 
of tiie wori-i: C 1,000,000 paid in the 
shape of duties to the BritMi fimermni iit 
.•niuu.illv, and an mmoal eontribntion <>f 
Cl l,00(i.0<id tiir tin general circulation of 
tie' Brdi~ii empire, are objects wltieli 
nutvv, tgli till (niirtil consideration'. The 
funded -an-!; of-die company, at prc'ciii, 
amount - to ClIjK'i'UMM), their it id i v i.-ih|e amt 
fluctuating prop Tlx to ahont C50,(IOO,OOI 
and tin' amoiiin of lli.-Ir annual land-tax is 
C28.000.000, half a- br^i' again as that of 
llti'd i. Tl.i' ;:i;:anii.' pi.lilirul-uieri'im- 
nl«' ii'-aiei it>.■ will e\i'i a> long it' a 
small niiiite.rv power is swlliejent to one's 
v-'iit a great nation li-nni attempting O' 
throw oti" lii" _v nr.;' ; a - lung it' the s\ stem 
Coir l> <■),/: u. rrt . n :.ii!Iiiii <! jil'rr .'•/ 
go /•/■■■ i a ;,./(,•< >:•')r' e.in s,na iv c ; as lout; a- 
ttie prep'll.-'oil -• of. he rn- I in. the ol’i-piillc of 
Kunipean leilieiu ati-i ludirui mothers, do 
not iin-rease : ami the iItilitn.sand M.'ltam- 
mc.ians leiuaill ignorant of tie' real vnn!.- 
ti“ss of tlieir oppressors ; that is, as Iru.g 
as the eo'irse of nature is reversed. Since 
HIH, all Briti =li subjects have been per¬ 
mitted to trade to tic Ha.-a Indies, under 
certain conditions advantageous to the 
company, which has. Jiowever, elaime.l 
tie 1 exclusive eommeree in lea. As the 
charter of the I Inst India company to 
exjiiVe ill 1821 (having been renewed the 
las' time tin' twenty-one years), interesting 
debates will, of course, take place in par¬ 
liament iis to its eoniinnation or abolition. 
In the session of 18t(0, parliament ap- 
poinled ;i committee to inquire into the 
atliiirs of the company. Hume, M‘Into.-!i 
and llusiiissi>;i are intmihers of it.—It ap¬ 
pears that the revenue of the British 
possessions in India is "renter than 
that of any Kumpean state, excepting 
France and Kngland. In Icfti7—28, it 
amounted to C2d.025.lt >4 in 1 t-'iH—20, jt 
i- estimated at C22,250,217. The inter¬ 
est on the debt is about JC2.000.000 yearlv; 
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the total interest on the debt end charges, 
including those paid in Kngland, and tic. 
expenses of the islanfl of St. Helena, w:n 
C2ti,2l 4,2 II, in 1827—28, and JG2S,!m,50:{, 
in 18*18—20; the surplus of charge above 
rett’ltii.' was, itt 18*15—It, over throe mil¬ 
lions; the estimated surplus revortue in 
1 K Cl,: (18, rj'dd. Help re flit' Burmese 

v.c, •here was a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure of one million and a half; 
but m die tweiitv v ears preceding 18*28- 
20, there are unK six which show a sur- 
|>lus revenue. The total asset* of tip; 
company, including propert v of every de¬ 
scription, amounted to C18, 100,020. The 
rate of dividend, since 17! Id. lias been 104 
per cent. It is believed lltal tilt* .value 
of American imports from Kngluud into 
China amounts lo $800,000., whilst that 
of the n.inpanv amounts to C800.000 . 
The company's tmmige to China had in- . 
creased, li'r the la-t nine nr ten years, 
5,00(), on ait average, The Hast India 
eompimv exported ti i from Cantor., from 
182 1 — 25 to I-27—2-, icnl silil in Kng- 
land and the North Vtuerican colonies, 
during l!i" same period. ,e ; I'lllnvv-.- 
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lii produce of goods of the Hast Jj»di--- 
at'd China, were imported into fire.e 
Britain in the y ear ending Jan. 5, '1820. 

I’p Hi..- Itn.li.i rninpanv.*. C-Vu',. Hi, 

1-rve lra-1.-. i.i.-liidifir. Its- nri.il'..t s 

ti:■<!*■ . , y ■’■“C.'-'l 

'fetal. Cl I'..'iT> 

The amount of the. population ot' the 
British Hast Indies cannot, nl* course, is* ' 
known with any thing like rr'cnraev ; hut 
’he following is probably as near an ap 
pro.ximation as can be made: —ind'c Bon, 
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gal presidency, 58,000,000; Madras presi¬ 
dency, 1 <>,000,000 ; , I Joint my presidency, 
11,000,000; total British, 85,000,000 ; sub¬ 
sidiary anil dependent (say), 40,009,000; 
outports in tins hay, &e. (say), 1,000,000; 
total tinder Britisii control, 120,000,000; 
independent slates, hut controlled by tin; 
British arms (say), 10,000,000; approxi¬ 
mate total, not European, 1 .‘10,000,000; to¬ 
tal Europeans, altout 40,000; uhoiit one 
European to throe thousand four hundred 
natives, or, where they have the whole 
command of the government and revenue, 
one European to two thousand one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-live natives.—We are 
glad to etui our account by stating, that, 
at last, the English have abolished the .nit- 
tccs, or burning alive of widows. Tim or¬ 
der is dated Dec. 4, 1820. 

• IV. The French, Danish anil Swedish 
East India companies have been of little 
importance, even in their most nourishing 
state, to the commerce of the world. The 
French, established in JiStil, could not 
succeed; in 17!Mi, the trade was again 
thrown open. A new company, estab¬ 
lished in 1785, expired in 1701. ‘1'lie 
East India eompatiy in Denmark estab¬ 
lished in 1018, mnl several times renewed, 
finally surrendered its piAsessions to the 
king in L777. The company has now only 
tins <'hineso trade. The Swedish East In¬ 
dia company, established ill 1731, .and re¬ 
newed in 1700 anil 1780, still exists at <Io- 
thenhurg. Forexery voyage it pays .*75,000 
in silver to tlicrrown. to which,on its es- 

■ tnhlisliment, it wtis obliged to advance 
$3,000,(XM) in silver, of which one million, 
not on interest, is merely a security, and 
the other two millions are considered as a 
loan. 

East I.viiia Ft.v (/t//fa gy/gir.v). The 
color is a deep azure or sea-blue ; all parts 
of the insect, betid, elytra or xx ing-casos, 
hotly and legs, are of tin* same color, xvitli 
the exception of the under part of the 
idlest, on wltieh then* is a broxx ti spot. Its 
size is from three fourths of ail inch to an 
inch in length, lifting nearly txviee’the size of 
the Itflta vrsientorin, orctiiithtiriiles. They 
have little or no odor. This species ,,f 
caiuliaritles has been trietl at the Phila- 
dclphia altife-housc. They pmvetl to lie 
exceedingly tictivc sis xfsieatories, and 
never liiiled in their etli'Ct. They produce 
a vesication, in general, much earlier than 
tlm Spanish tly, anti, from being fotuitl so 
much more active, only one half the quan¬ 
tity is added in making the crnplastrum 

• cantharitlis. (See Canlharidcs.) 

■ East Is oiks. (See India, anil the dif¬ 
ferent articles, as Calcutta. Bengal, &e.) 


Easton ; a post-town anil borough of 
Pennsylvania, and capital of the county 
of Northampton ; 00 miles N. of Phila¬ 
delphia, 73 W .of New York ; population, 
in 1820,2370. M is situated on the Del¬ 
aware, at tlm junction of the Lehigh rtx.r 
and canal, anil also near the western end of 
the Morris canal, xfnich connects it xxith 
New York. It is regularly laid out, hand 
somely built, and contains a rnurt-huiis., 
a jail. three churches, has valuable mills e 
its vicinity, anil is a place of ciinsiileraM- 
trade. The situation of the town is low, 
and it is surrounded by considerable eir.t- 
lteiices. Here is a bridge across the Del 
‘axyare, 570 feet in length. 

East finer: a ‘post-town and seapm - 
of Maine, in Wiishington county, situate! 
at the most eastern limit of the Id. State- 
on Moose island, in Passaninqiioddy bn, 
at the month of the Sehoodie, or 8- 
Croix, and Cobseook rivers; !*3 mile- 
E. Bangor, 200 E. N. I 1 !. Portland, 37t> 
N. E. Boston; Ion. IMP 5(7 W: lat. II 
51' N.: population, in 1HK), 1511; ;• 
1820, I! 137. It is a nourishing comm,- 
eial town, and contains a hank, a printii.L 
otlice, 1 houses of public xxorship. To 
wtire-lniUHos and stores, and 225 dxvellii.g 
houses, all of xximhI. and many of lie 
hatnlsiime. East port is the most eoie 
mereial toxxn in the eastern jj^rt of Mail,. 
It is xery xxcli situated ii>r trade, haxe.L 
an easy communication xvitli the iliteno:. 
by the rixers xvliieh jloxx into the hay 
Its harbor is one of the best in the I 
States, capacious enough to contain 
large naxy, and of safe entrance. Tie 
xx harts are built nearly 40 feet high, o: 
account, of tin* extraordinary tides in tie- 
hay of l'undy. 'rin; eommon tides her,- 
rise 25 li'et. The shores of Moose island 
and the nther^smallcr islands, have .-ill lb 
preparations necessary for curing fisli.ui.it 
unloading timber and other articles nt 
commerce. In 1820, a handsome ;.>!! 
bridge, 1200 feet long, xvas erected oxe: 
the terry between Moose island and 11 • 
main land, connecting Eastporl xxith Pern 
AI Mint 1500 tons of shipping are oxxnt'i 
in this toxxn. The exports consist <•! 

I it tube r. ntid provisions of various kirn!.-. 

East Kixkr. eonitniu.-cates xvitli the 
Hudson in the hay of Nexv York, and t.- 
formed by the narrowing of Long Elan-; 
sound, wltich opens xvitli a broad itmuti. 
at tin; eastern end, and receives a strong 
impulse from the tides in the Atlanta- 
This channel is so railed in eontradisliiie- 
tkm to the North river (the Hudson). A* 
the sound contracts, to the xxest of the 
bijpad expanse in front of New Ilaxeti, 
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anil forms what is railed East river, the. 
oceanic currents art with a force that in- 
cfinises with the diminisliinj? width of tlie 
slnnun; and this causes higher tides here 
than at any other place around the island. 
Arriving at .New York about three quarters 
of an hour earlier than those by the nar¬ 
row s, this eurrent driv es upwards along the 
east shore of the Hudson, many miles in 
advance of the other on the west f and thus 
-the Hudson has two tides, which hardly 
unite their action till they have passed 
Tappan and 1 lavef-'traw liavs. tlorb 
(bill , //•■//- flute, or Huit-datf , a danger¬ 
ous and vert crooked -.trait ill East ri cr, 
i• i_ri 1 1 miles E. of Xevv York, was called 

In the Duteii tbiril (bii). signifying ic/uY/d* 
pool. The strait is formed hy projecting 
rocks, that coniine the water to a narrow 
atnl erooked. e||-imifl, iiiauis'ioning strong 
edd\ eiirn nts. 'I’l.ere is a solliei.-td depth 
of water lor ate, s. -sr!. hut the passage 
of larife ship- --iioidd on Is In- attempted 
with sk‘Jful pilot-. 'Sr It. l^bnt'l Smut:!.'. 

r.i ro>. remarkable lor his jid- 

\.iilur-s. was horn a* Woodstock, t'on- 
ctieui. Ecbru.ary "id, II*- wa- 

die son of a tanner, in straitened circiim- 
stanees, and otic o! thirteen children. He 
d,sp!a\ed talent in his childhood, and ac¬ 
quired the ruiiiii.eiits of a -food English 
education. \Y!ieu tihout Iti year- of ago. 

,..,li-i. ii in the army, in which he re¬ 
mained for a twelvemonth, iti the e ipaei- 
ty of w.'liter to an olliei r. In oe 

was regularly di-charged, with the mid: 
ofsert;i ant. then uinlerto.<k the study 
of tin Latin and («r"ck laiig'tagcs, v.Inch 
enabled him to gain udmis-.on into Hart- 
nioutli college. Emm January, 17■"<>', 
Auirust. I7IH, I.e taught a school 1*1 Yet 
inont. de\olitiif himself at tic 1 same iuiii , 
To the ela-sies, in order to nuality hits--• -It" 
li>r the degree of h:ichcIn(Rof arts, hie!, 
In- obtained from the college in tin- l:i~t 
, nieiiiiutied year. In Oetoher of the same 
year, ho was chosen icleik to tin- house 
of delegates of the state of Vermont, and. 
itt I7!t*2, received a cnptjiiu's eomuiis'ioti 
in tin* Amerietut army. lie proeeedod 
with his eompilliy down the Ohio, to 
tie- westoni army, at I.egiotiv illc, with 
which he continued until 17!M. In I7!*7, 
It“ was :tp|M>inlei» consul for the kingdom 
of Tunis. Here lit. became involved in 
ncgiitiations and ttllere, tions with the hey. 
which he conducted With extraordinary 
spirit, and at the frciptcnt ri k of his lift-, 
r rite history of them, as left In himself, is 
not a little entertaining and curious. His 
otFieial correspondence and private jourmfl 
are full of striking-unwdote*. and descrip¬ 


tions. War was declared hy the bashaw 
•of Trqxdi against the lb- States, in I HOI 
The reigning chief nvas a ttsur|H'r, aid 
the lawful one, his brother, happened tu 
he at Tunis, in exile. With him Eaton 
concerted a project for attacking the usurp 
er hy land, ^vlhle the American squadron 
in the Mediterranean! ojieralcd against 
him hy sea. In IHO.‘{, lie returned to tho 
l : . States, and opened his plan to the. 
government ; hut, iindingtliat no aid could 
he had from the goveriimnnt, he set otr. 
for Egypt, merely with the character of 
American agent. He sailed with tho 
squadron tor the .Mediterranean in July, 
ISO), and proceeded To Alexandria, t:■ 
Egypt, where la. arrivtd in November 
In the following month, be wa> a! (jratid 
t ’giro, where he learned that Mamet Ha 
.->haw. after a series of vicissitudes and 
disa-te.-,, had been reduced in the alter- 
uadi** of j.lining the Mun>'iiik'-s, and that 
be was aetitiilL witii tie n , ei.ino amliu^ 
a !• w 'i'ripuiitans .and il.'-ir \rab auxi. 
iari-in I’pper Egypt, ’•’..■■ton coin rived 
to obtain from the vice - . •. of Egypt eti 
anioe.-ty for Haunt lia-hua, ed (■. ■•mis 
s:>'n fiir him to na-s tl .• Turk--I, ar:n/ 
'.mn.ole.-ted. A rende/v,'!- wa* appoint 
ed ; tin \ met :n ,ir Alexandria. at d ! ir:oe*l 
a euli\eiil:<ni, ill ill*- eighth :e‘ 

wb.i' b ii was stipulated, that Eat- .< -hotdd 
he recognised a.- veI and eon ir.au !< r 
il, chief et' the laud force- v.'m'L were 
or might be ea!li •( into mV, tee -y • -t 'tic 
r.iiiiii’i a rtii'tin, liii reigning bi-Itux o' 
TripnI.. The lince- roiis.-t.-d ol ’> Atlier 
f in-, }i ri.tiipam of'2d i"H*i:o*>.ers, and u 
c itiijiauj of i(s t iii i the ba-imvv’t «uit>* 
of about bit tt.i ii. and a party of Amir 
en.all', ; Utiieh, liieindt.'.C 'be tnnltnfn 
iir.it i-.m,-'-diiver-., mad.- the whole min:- 
l-.-r aliou! It Ml. Sue!: was the land expe 
(idiot, .gain-! Tripoli. The march w,.- 
pui-.:i'd with a great, variety ofadve'ittu'e 
and -ulferdig. .arid llnmba was reached 
April Idtb, wle re the I , States’ vessels, the 
Argue-. 11 it,iin Hull, and the Hornet, bad 
a; tv. .i with ]K l o\c-'inns, to e.nahle the a’ 
itni': f.uu'.-bed army to proceed to Dcrii*- 
April ‘2d, tin \ einaimpttd on an emineno' 
wliiet- eiijnjtiand- tins place,,anti, immo 
diitt' ly reiaumoitri tl. On foe morning ol 
the d'diii, !t-riii< of amity were 'dli-retl tin' 
he\, -n. eoiidilioii nf allegiance .and fideb 
ty. 'l’b< t!ag of truce wa- -ent hack 

with tlii- l.ininir answer—-• JV1 v head «ir 
yours!” Hi mo'wa- taken. ;tiier a 
assault, but its pos.-esstori w:i- .uot seen re 
An army of the reignin'.' bashaw <d Trip 
oli, c.oitsistit.g of sevetHii t ieusimd troops, 
nnt»roacJ:<:fl the town, md gav ■ ha'.l’c to 
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the victors, May 13, but were repulsed,, 
with considerable loss. June 2, they re¬ 
turned lo the' assafilt, and met with no, 
hotter fate. On tlie 10th, an engagement 
took place, in which there were supposed 
to be not loss than 5000 men on the field. 
The hopes of Eaton wen;, however, sud¬ 
denly blasted by the official intelligence, 
received on the. 11th, that the American 
negotiators, in the squadron before Tripoli, 
had concluded a peace with the usurper. 
Eaton was required to evacuate the post 
of Berne, and, with his Greek and Amer¬ 
ican garrison, to repair on hoard the ships. 
It was neeessury ibr him to do this clan¬ 
destinely, lest his Arabian auxiliaries^ 
should endeavor to prevent him. Unmet 
Bashaw embarked at the same time ; the 
Arabians fled to the mountains; and thus 
ended this gallant and romantic allair, 
which is stated, in the official correspond¬ 
ence of the American commissioners, who 
negotiated the peare, to have had the 
olleet of bringing the Tripolitans to terms. 
Eaton returned to the U. States in August, 
where lie received the most llattering 
marks of public favor. The president, in 
his message to congress, made honorable 
mention of his merit and services. A res¬ 
olution was moved in the house .if repre¬ 
sentatives, at Washington, for presenting 
him with a medal ; lint the motion, after 
boing warmly debated, was rejected by a 
small majority. The legislature of Mas- 
saehuselts bestowed upon him a tract of 
land, of 10,000 acres, in testimony of their 
sense of his “ undaunted courage and brill¬ 
iant services.” Til the winter of l80t>—7, 
Aaron llurr endeavored, without clfeet, to 
ehlist him in his cons|iiraey. On the trial 
of Burr at Kielunond, he gave full tes¬ 
timony against him. About this period, 
Iw was elected a representative in the 
legislature of Massachusetts. A few years 
after, this bold and enterprising man Jell 
a victim to habits of inebriety, which he 
contracted soon after his return. His 
death took place in 1811. Mr. Eaton was 
well acquainted with French and Italian, 
anil with history, geography and taeties. 
Ilis official and private correspondence is 
marked by great acuteness and energy. 
The letters and journal in which he has 
left the history of his life on the coast of 
Barbary, and liis celebrated expedition to 
Dome, denote no common powers of ob¬ 
servation and description. They an; re¬ 
plete with curious remarks mid incidents, 
and may lie found in an octavo volume, 
entitled The Life of General Eaton, and 
published by one of his friends in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


Eau ; a French word, signifying wnt>-, 
and used iu English, with some otic- 
wprds, for several spirituous waters, par 
tieularly perfumes; as, eau de f'oloinu. 
eau de. luce, eau de Portugal, & e. Tin- 
two most celebrated ure the 

Kau de. Cologne, or water of Fologne, 
fragrant water, made originally, and - 
most perfection, in Cologne. Fortner!-, 
many w&iderf-V. powers were ascribed 
this water, hut it was probably never-.; 
much in demand as at present, in Km-,,,,, 
and America, and numberless recipe* h.-u • 
been given tor its manufacture. It 
invented hv a person named Pori mi. t. 
whose family' the' ’secret, as they -sc, 
continues to be preserved, since ehenn-'n 
has not boon able, as yet, to give the ana 1 
ysis of it. It • is imitated, Iiovm-vci. ei.-r, 
where. The consumption of this p,-.. 
fume has increased much ever sine.- t; 
seven years’ war; and there exist, at pn- 
cut, 15 manufactories id' it in Cologi.i 
which produce several millions fcf hi.fV- 
yearly : much, also, is niuiitffiiciiin-i! ,c 
Paris, in Saxony, and other places. < 
of the many recipes To make eat. <A- fd 
logw is the following : 


Alcohol, or spirit of wine. 
Oleum m-riili* 

——— de eedro 

... de ceil rat 

-eort uurant - 

--eitri 1 


at 30' •* p.,s- 


■*l .Irate 


---—— bergamot 

. - rnsmariu j 

Seed of small earriainum ‘i dr: m- 
Distil it iu the Mary-hath, until { of t ! ° 
alcohol have evaporated. 

Kau de Liter (aqua Kurin, or -.yard. 
salts nmimminn surrinatys) ; invented la 
a person tiaiiwd Lure, at Lille, in Fiel¬ 
ders r a volatm; preparation. tints mad- 
ten or twelve grains of white soap are dis¬ 
solved in four oniiees <d’ rectified spirit *>i 
wine, after which the solution is strain.-d. 
and a drachm of reetilied oil of amber i- 
udded, and the whole is filtrated. After¬ 
wards, some strong volatile spirit of *il 
ammonia should be mixed with the sole 
tion. This water is much in use in Eng¬ 
land. 

Ebb. (See Tide.) 

Khf.i,, John Godfrey, an eminent state 
tical and geographical writer, was bur: 
about 1770, at Frankfort on the Oder, 
Prussia. Having finished bis niedica. 
studies, and received a doctor’s degree. I» 
went to France, where lie became »< 
‘quainted with Sieycs, whose writings 1" 

* Ethereal ui 1 of orange-ll'iwun,. 
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did much towards circulating in Germa¬ 
ny. In 1801, he went to Switzerland, 
where lie lived chiefly in Zurich, lie 
travelled through the country, during his 
lung stay there, in all directions, making 
close anil accurate observations. The 
fruits of his inquiries were some works 
which give us the most valuable accounts 
of ttie natural and statistical condition of 
Switzerland, and arc particularly»useful to 
traveller*. Mis Guide to the Traveller in 
Switzerland, the best known of his works, 
has hivn translated into French and Eng- 
iii|i, and is a model for every work of this 
kind, as it leaves hardly a single suhjei r, 
which can have interest to a traveller, 
untouched. in his description of the. 
Mountaineer-: of Switzerland (Tubingen, 

!/Ms — l.-'0*2. 3 vols.l. he gives si pieture of 
ml 1 : 1 1 iit;ii itr- of Appeuzell amt Glams. 
H:s work on the Slriielure of the Eailli 
• u fin* \lps iZurich. 1*08) gives a general 
lit w of tin* structure of the earth, and 
V.iluahle account:- iif the geology of the 
\ip>. Ill the time of the lleketie reptib- 
a*. Ehel wis honon-d with the rights ot’ 
i’l/.eii.-hip. as .in acknowledgment of his 
—r\i«-«"s to Sw it/.erlalnl. 

r.uia.iNi., (‘hristophiT Daniel: horn 
•.711. a! G.irmisM-ti. in I lili^esheim. lie 
m 1 i.*il theology a, <oitiingeii, I'roin 17<si 
:-t I7C7. paving particular urtentiou to 
-•• -i-|ii,*;iI history anil exegesis, which 
'•■1 him to a careful study of the Oriental 
languages, especially the Arable. He also 
~'-i.lied political History, Greek, Homan 
I English literature, and tin* line arts, 
: : r which he. at length, relinquished the- 
•aigv. In order to procure himself fur- 
!i--r advaiieemeut, he went to Eeipsir as 
i tutor, and, in 1700. accepted a place, 
•tiered him in the academy of eommerec 
Ilamhurg. As good manuals were 
•’.anted fi>r the study of modern lan¬ 
guages. In* published. tin - the academy of 
• ,| iimiu.Tn , .*i 1773, his Miscellaneous Es- 
■iys in English l’rnse, which passed 
fnroiigh six editions, and were soon fol¬ 
lowed by .similar manuals tor the Italian, 
French. Spanish and Hutch languages. 
( 'or tie* same reason, lie applied himself 
more to the study of geography, and pub¬ 
lished trtmslaliotis of mtiuy, especially 
English travels. Encouraged by his con¬ 
nexions with Hamburg, the academy of 
commerce, and the house of Busehijig, 
he soon found means to open for himself 
new sources of geographical information. 
England, Spajn, Portugal and America, 
< specially the E. .States, were the subjects 
of his particular attention. In the nevf 
t-.lition of the great geography of Btis- 


eliing, he*undertook an account of Portu¬ 
gal and the lb States of North America. 
The long interniptiott of commerce with 
foreign countries, and the author’s wish 
to give liis work the highest perfection, 
were the causes of the slow progress of 
this labor. Hut all that is completed, is 
justly viewed as a master-piece. This is 
tin* acknowledged opinion, not only in 
Eui.ipc, hut also in the North American 
states. This»great work of his is entitled, 
Geography and History of North America 
(Hamlnfi'g, 1703- !«•, 5 vuls.). After the 
removal of Worm from the academy of 
commerce, Buseliing, in company with 
Eliding, undertook the management of 
this establishment, and they published the 
Library of Commerce. In I/.-A, Eliding 
was appointed professor of history ami 
the Greek language in the Hatnhurg gym¬ 
nasium ; and the superintendence of the 
Hamburg library was afterwards commit¬ 
ted to him. lie filled both olliees till his 
death, June 30. 1*17, with great reputa- 1 
tion. For almost till the literary period¬ 
icals of Germany lie prepared articles in 
the geographical and kindred departments. 
In his earlier years, lie wrote a history of 
German poetry for the Hanover Maga¬ 
zine, and fiimi-dicd several contributions 
to the German Library, published by 
Frederic Nicolai, and, at a later period, 
contributed many filerary articles to tin; 
New I lamhurg t Ja/.ctte. I lisfrank. cheer¬ 
ful and amiable manners never deserted* 
bun, though, fin* nearly 30 years, he. suf¬ 
fered a partial, and, filially, an almost total 
deafness, anil was thus deprived, among 
oilier pleasures, of the enjoyment, of mu¬ 
sic, of which lie was passionately loud, 
and in which lie had made uncommon 
attainments. He left behind two collec¬ 
tions, perhaps unique ill tli«*ir kind—a 
collection of from 0 to 10,000 maps, and 
a library of hooks relating to America, 
and containing more than 3000 volumes, 
which was purchased, in 1818, by Israel 
Thorndike, of Boston, and presented l»y 
him to Harvard college, in Cambridge. 

Massachusetts. . , 

Eitfx, Frederic {baron von), since I*31, 
getii ra! nr the service of the republic, of 
Colombia, wtts I torn in 1773, sit Creulz- 
burg, in Silesia, of an ancient family. 
Young Eliett early distinguished himself; 
and received the Prussian order of merit. 
In 170!), he liecarilo knight of Malta, and, 
in IKIO, entered the English service*. Tim 
year after the peace of 1*03, he received a 
commission in the 10th regiment of light 
* dragoons, or the prince of Wales’s own. 
At this time, lie composed instructions for 
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the service of the light horse and of the' 
riflemen in the English army ; lie establish¬ 
ed, also, at the command of the prince, a 
company of/light horse, after the manner 
of the Hungarian hussars, and coiiqvosod 
of foreigners; and his manual for the new 
arming of tin; English cavalry was intro¬ 
duced into the army hy the commander in 
chief the duke <>f York. In IHOti, lie was 
made major in a regiment of chasseurs; 
id 1807, he served till the petfee as a vol¬ 
unteer in the Prussian corps tindyr geti- 
eml Bliicher, and, in 1808, he went, with 
i unrulier of Portuguese emigrants, to 
Oporto, where, in Beecmher, he was 
•iiad<* commander of the English troops. 
After .the embarkation of (lie British army 
at (formula, Ebon formed, from the seat- 
iered Englir-li soldiers, a eorps of a thou¬ 
sand men, which joined the army of the 
present duke of Wellington. Tie himself 
remained in Oporto, from which place lie 
framed the English military eliest, and 
provisions of war of every kind, in sail tv 
’o l.ishon. Here he estalilislied a small 
■'jorps, from deserters of the Ereneli Swiss 
regiments, and, in Eehruary, 1 HtH•, led 
a division of the l.usilaiiian legion to 
(folioia, where In' anil the. marquis tie 
ia Romano directed the aniline of the 
country. (tailed hack to Portugal, lie 
accepted tin; post of eoiiiinaiider in chief 
in Braga, where me rehellious populaee 
bad murdered thy Portuguese general Ber- 
■mrdiu (Ionic/ Ereyrc d’Andnub;, and his 
field-officers, March 17, I80!l; hut he was 
not able, with his imdiseiplineil troops, 
consisting of 18,000 militia, and no more 
"hail Wo regular soldiers, w ithout amiml- 
'litiou, to tuainlaiii himself longer than 
the ilOt 1 1 of .March against the advancing 
Erencli army under Soldi. With the 
rnilitary eliest, colors ami cannon, he made 
t.is retreat to Oporto, where he quelled, 
March ‘Jti, the insurrection of the people 
against the adherents of the French, of 
whom lo had kvn murdered ; hut, on 
the tWhli, Soult took the city by storm, 
and Ebon, who collected again the scat¬ 
tered Portuguese troops near Coimbra, 
lost Iris property in tin* filnuder of the 
city. His behavior gained him the es¬ 
teem of the nation, so that the bishop of 
Oporto, the patriarch Eleito, who con¬ 
ducted the revolution against the French, 
presented him with a gold cross; and all 
the ollieers recommended by him were* 
promoted. i\ot withstanding this, lord 
Bercsford, who reorganized the Portu¬ 
guese army, in which I*.hen had hr;en ac¬ 
knowledged as colonel, gave him who 
hud been hitherto a British major, only 


a c'oni mission as licutonant-cnlonri in fo a . 
army. Eben, therefore, asked Ins dis¬ 
mission, which was granted to him hy 
Bercsford, hut not hy the Portuguese gov¬ 
ernment, whieii made him governor of 
SctuvaL At the command of the English 
ambassador, he accepted the post, vvitli 
\the commission of a Portuguese colonel. 
He subsequently commanded the loyal 
Lusitun*-ii legion in the battle of Riimico. 
in the lines of Torres Vedras, and in ii„. 
pursuit of JMassena. In 1811, In- vv.is 
made lieutenant-colonel and Portuirta'-e 
brigadier-general, commanded a brigade 
of iniimtry of tin; line in' the battle of 
•Eiientes d’Onoro, in the Lilnekade ofAl 
meida, before Rodrigo and at Bada|nz. 
After this, iri 18 P-2, lie eoninniruled the corps 
in Spain. In 18Id, he was made govern¬ 
or ininno of the province ’I'm.—os-.Montes, 
and, in 1811, he was appointed a eoloivi 
in the English army, and aid-de-camp of 
the prince regent, hut was dismissed Hum 
the Portuguese service, as eldest brigadier, 
wilder the pretext that lie had been for¬ 
merly an otlicer of (he cavalry. This 
took place, however, w ithout the consent 
of the Portuguese government, lie still 
remained, with the permission ol’ tis* 
prince regent via Portugal, and oliered his 
sen ices to the king, in the army of Brazil: 
hut, hy the contrivance of Ids enemies, lie 
was implicated in the pretended con-pin.- 
cy of general Ercyre d*\tidrade, was ar¬ 
rested, and. on iusiifticient grounds, v> c- 
sentenced to exile. Elicit lived alii r tins 
at Hamburg, Irom W lienee he petitioned i/I 
vain the king of Portugal, at h’io Janeiro, 
tortile revision of his trial.. The Portu¬ 
guese umha.-tsudor in Hamburg, however, 
assured him that his master, the Kim:, 
was entirely eouvineed of iiis innocence. 
In I8 C 2I, Ellen repaired to South \ineriea. 
and oflered his services to the republic of 
Colombia. lie was admitted^!* a briga¬ 
dier-gem ml, into the army of the republic, 
organized tin; army, and, after the victory 
of Bolivar, in April, I8'2:J, cooperated in 
the occupation of Quito. 

Eh):w:zkk {! [threw; the stone of help); 
the name of a lickl where the Philistines 
defeated the Hebrews, and seized on the 
sacred ark, and where, alurvvards, at Sam 
net’s request, the Lord discomfited the 
Philistines, with thunder, Ac. On this 
oecnsiou, Samuel set up a stone, and gave 
it this designation, to indicate that the 
Lord had helped them. It is said to he 
ulmitt 40 miles south-west of Shiloh. The 
Jjaitic of Kbenrzer lias also been given to 
a town in Qeorgia, Effingham county. 

Ebert, John Arnold; a |*>et and traits- 
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Jator, particularly of English works; bom 
17*23, at Hamburg. His love of the Eng¬ 
lish language was awakened and cher¬ 
ished by Hagedorn, who contributed 
much to the influence of English litera¬ 
ture upon the German. Not long after 
the establishment of the Carolinum, in 
Brunswick, he received an appointment, 
in 1718, in the school eonneeted with it, 
and instructed the hereditary prfnee, after¬ 
wards duke of Brimsvviek, in the English 
(alienage. About this time, he conceive l 
the idea of translating, and thus making 
known to his roimtryincii, the best Eng¬ 
lish poets and authors. The I test o! his 
translations were those of Voting’s Night 
Thoughts, which gained him great repu¬ 
tation as a translator; and Glover's Le¬ 
onidas. In 1753, he obtained the place 
of regular professor in the Cnrnliiiinn,uml 
afterwards the station of-court counsellor. 
He died in 1735. I'.heri hud a lively tim- 
cv.antl a warm imagination. His writings, 
collected by himself, ap|tenrcd under the 
title J. A. Ebert's Epistles and Miscel¬ 
laneous Poems, to which another volume 
was added alter his death (Hamburg, 1783 
and 1735, ‘2 vol.s.). 

Eisiomtks : it sect of the first century, 
so called from *heir leader, Eliion. They 
held several dogmas in eotiniion with the 
Nazaivties, united the ceremonies of the 
Mosaic institution with the precepts of the 
gospel, observed liolb the Jewish Sabbath 
and Christian Sunday,.mid, in celebrating 
tin’ Eucharist, made use of unleavened 
bread. They abstained front the flesh of 
animals, and even from milk. In relation 
to Jcmis Christ, some of them held that 
tie wits born, like other men, of Joseph 
and Mary, and ae<|uind sanctiliratioii 
pnly by bis good works. Others of them 
allowed that he. wits born of a virgin, but 
denied that he W its 11 it: word of God, or 
had any existence lie tore his human gen¬ 
eration. They said he Wits, indeed, tin; 
only true prophet; but yel a mere man, 
who, by his virtue, had arrived at being, 
called Christ , and the Sun of (Soil . They 
also supposed that Glirist and the devil 
were two principles, which God had op¬ 
posed to each other. Of the New Testa-; 
incut they only received the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, which they culled the (losfni 
acconHiifC </i<‘ Hibrues. (See tin- arti¬ 
cle .Yaznraies.) 

Hko.ny ; a kind of wood, extremely 
hard, and susceptible of a very fine polish, 
which is iniirli used in mosaic, inlaying, 
and other ornamental works. Its color 
is red, black or green. The black is most 
esteemed, and is imported principally 
vol. iv. 33 


from Madagascar and tire Isle of France. 
Red ebon i/, so called, though its color is 
brown striped with Inaek, is less compact, 
and is also brought from Madagascar. 'Clio 
green is softer than either pf the preced¬ 
ing, yields a fine green tincture, which is 
employed in dyeing, and is brought from 
the West Indies, particularly from Tobn- 
ge. :.s well as from the above mentioned, 
islands. The best is jet. black, and free 
from knots, or reddish veins. Ebony is 
imitati d by subjecting some hard kinds of 
wood, especially that of the pear tree, to 
a hot decoction of galls, and, when this is 
dry, applying ink with a stiff brush; a 
little warm wax is then used to give it a 
polish : another method is by healing and 
burning the wood. 'Cite ebony-tree (di- 
ospi/rns1tunum) grows wild in the East 
Indies, and has been cultivated tor many 
years in the Isle of France, which sup¬ 
plies it gr.eat part of that consumed in Eu¬ 
rope. The central part,, or heart-wood,' 
only is black; the sap-wood does not differ 
in color from that of other trees, Seve¬ 
ral other species of the genus afford 
ebony, among them l). dtrandru and tln- 
nnmdra of 4'ochiu China, which are 
used in that country for minuet work, 
<!vr. The species of iliospi/rus are trees 
or shrubs, with allyrnate prlinlaie and co¬ 
riaceous leaves; the flowers moiiopeta- 
Ions, diu-cious, axillary, and sessile or silli- 
se-sile. About 30 species an' known, one 
of which, (lie /xrsiniiiuui, is found in the, 
I'. Stales. That which the <Jreeks used 
in the most ancient times was procured 
from India: but it was unknown in Rome 
till after the victories obtained by i'ofttpey 
over Mifhridates. The ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of India, the Greeks, and filially the 
Romans, made freijuent. use o£ thft line 
vvend. inlaying it with ivory on account 
of the contrast of colors. According to 
Pliny, the statue of Hiunii at. Ephesus 
was of ebony, but according to Vitruvius, 
it was of cedar. Artists and poets used 
elxuiy allegorically for the attributes of 
the infernals, giving a throne formed of 
it to Pluto and Proserpine, and making the 
gates of hell of the same dark and dura¬ 
ble tune-rial. Jt is also used at tliepresenf 
day tor sculptural decorations, embiulished 
and inlaid with ivory,- mother of pearl, 
silver and gold. 

Kiiho (l.atiu, Hums), it river in Spain, 
once the boundary between the territory 
of Rome and Cart lucre, has its source iir n 
little valley east of Reynosn ; it proceeds 
from a copious sprimr at the loot of an 
ancient tower, called Fonlibrr , and, after 
traversing many open and fertile districts, 
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posses by the city of Tortoaa, where there 
is 0 bridge of boats over it, and then falls 
into'the Me<litfc>rrane&n, at the Island of 
Alfaclis; but, on account of its current and 
many rocks and shoals, it is navigable no 
higherWian Tortosa, and even to that place 
only for small craft. Length about 350 
miles. 

Ecbatana ; the chief city or ancient 
metrojiolis of Media, built, according to 
Pliny, by Seleucus. . It was the summer 
residence of the Persian'and Median kings, 
and existed in great splendor at r a very 
early jieriod in the history of the world.. 
It was situated on a rising ground, about. 
12 stadia from Mount Orontes, and 1200 
stadia south of Palus Spaiita. Its walls 
are described by ancient writers in a style 
of romantic exaggeration, and particular- 
ly by Herodotus and the author of the 
hook of Judith. Daniel is said by Jose¬ 
phus to hare built one of its racist mag¬ 
nificent palaces, .some of the beams of 
which were of silver, and the rest of cedar 
plated with gold. This splendid edifice 
afterwards served as a mausoleum to the 
kings of Media, anti is affirmed, by the 
last mentioned author, to have been entire 
in his time. There are no traces now re¬ 
maining of these lolly buildings; and 
even the site of this celebrated city lias* 
become n subject of dispute among mod¬ 
em travellers. It was pillaged by the ar¬ 
my of Alexander. 

Keen Homo {Latin ; llehold the man !). 
This name is often given to crucifixes and 
pictures which represent the suffering 
Savior, because, according to John, xix. 
5, Pilfite broke out ill these words, when 
he saw with what patience Jesus siitiered 
scourging. 

EccLKgjASTicAL OoiaiTs. (See Court#.) 

Kcckrsiasticai. Kstasmshmemth. in 
the following article, an account is given 
of the number of the clergy, and the ex¬ 
pense of supporting the ecclesiastical es¬ 
tablishments in some of the principal 
countries of Europe. In the 'Pahlcaa do 
la Constitution Politique tie la Monarchic. 
JPrancaise scion la Cliarte ., &c. par „ 1. Ma- 
hulli is the following account, of the 
French^clergy : “The Catholic elcrgy.be- 
. fore tin* revolution, were composed ol" 136 
archbishops ami bishops, 6800 canons anil 
priests of the has ehocurs, attached to the 
cathedral and collegial churches, 44,000 
curates, 6100 succursalistes (a sort of cu¬ 
rates, removable by pie bishops), 18,000 
vicars, J6,000 ecclesiastics, with or with¬ 
out benefices, 600 cniiotiesscs, 31,000 
/nonks, 27,000 nuns, 10,000 servants of 
the chufcli; total, 150,936. The Catholic 


population' of France jhen comprised 
25,000,000 souls. . The clergy thus form¬ 
ed the hundred- and sixty-eighth part of 
it. Th£ possessions of the clergy then 
afforded, according to the statistical ta¬ 
bles of M. Cdsar Moreau, 121,000,000 of 
thti revenue. The French clergy, ut the 
commencement of 1828, according to the 
documents collected by the editor of the 
Jlhmnack *Uu Clergt, comprised 5 car¬ 
dinals, 14 archbishops, 06 bishops, 5 
cordons bleus, of the order of the Holy 
Ghost, 468 vicars-geueral, (J84 titular 
canons, 1788 honorary canons, 3083 
curates, 22,475 desservans (who perforin 
die duties of the titulur clergy), 5705 vie- 
are, 439 chaplains, 839 almoners, 1076 
priests resident in the parishes, or autho¬ 
rized to preach or hear confession, 1044 
priests, directors and professors of semi¬ 
naries. The number of priests deemed 
necessary by the bishops amounts to 
52,157, which would give for the present 
population of France, excluding the Prot¬ 
estant sects, one for each 550 souls. The 
total number of officiating priests is 36,649. 
In 1824, the number was estimated at 
only 30,443. Consequently, 15,808 are re¬ 
quired to complete the number desired by 
the heads of the church. It is estimated, 
that. 13,493 of the priests employed are 
over sixty years of age, and that there are 
21128 whom age and infirmity render in¬ 
capable of acting. The number of ec¬ 
clesiastical clivcs is 44,244, of whom 9285 
are the.olugicns, 3725 jiliilosophcs, 21,11 s 
tire in the seminaries, 7761 in the colleges. 
2355 with the curates. The whole ex-, 
penso of supporting the Catholic worship, 
according to the calculation presented la* 
]V1. Charles Dupin, June 21, 1828, to the 
chamber of* deputies, is 62,845,000 fra ms. 
Before the revolution, the possessions of 
the clergy afi'orded, as we have said, 121 
millions, leaving adillercnce. of expense in 
favor of* the present system, of 58,155,000 
franes, although the lower orders of the 
clergy receive a much ampler coni|ieii- 
satiou than belbre, and the clergy arc 
tnueli more equally distributed among 
those whom they are to serve. In 1828. 
according to tlie dlmanach. du f Verge, the 
whole number of nuns in France was 
19,310. lie jure or dc Jaelo , there exist 
!1024 establishments of nuns, to wit, 1983 
definitely authorized, and 1041 tn rrptrta- 
five. Then* tire but a small number ol 
religious houses for males in 1'ranee. 
The state of the clergy of Spain befbn' 
the revolution is thus given in the Diano 
dc la Coruna for July P, 1821 :— 
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Archbishops and biahopg,. . . . .62 Their contributions are as follow: 1. tho 
Canons and dignitaries, ...... 2,399 suhsidio, or voluntary gift of £100,000 an- 

Preliends, .. 1,869 • nually; the cxcusada, or tithe;,of the tenth; 

n * .1. __ ^ 1 mm i'.ik AiMninnllir nritirArlriOtml 


Parish rectors, . . 16,481 

Curates,- . ..4j927 

Other beneficed clergy, .16,400 

Religious men of the greater or¬ 
ders, .,. 17,411 

Religions men of the minor or¬ 
ders...? . . 9,088 

llermitands.1,416 

Servants,.3,987 

Sacristans, church clerks.15,000 

Monks, ..5,500 

Friars with shoes, .13,500 

Friars without shoes, ....'.. 30,000, 

Regular congregationists, .... 2,000 

Servants of regulars, . ..6,400 

Youths in their houses,.1,800 

Total, 148/112 

Nuns and religious women, . . 32,000 

Total of regular and secular 

clergy. 180,242 


Clrrgl/. 

Value. 

. £02,500,000 


Property belonging to the 

Pious foundations for the 1 
use of Iio(h sexes, con- ( 
sisting in lands and i 

huildings.J 

Estates of tin- secular clergy, 02,000,000 
Estates of tic- regular clergy, 02,000,000'“ 

Real property, land and ? 

buildings,.$ 

exclusive of tithes , and various other tuxes 
and dues for the clergy. Tie- population 
of .Spain, in 1H27, was estimated in Kas¬ 
sel's Historical and Statistical Almanack, 
ptihlislied in 1829, at 13,953,959. The. 
niunher «f places of worsliip may he 
11,000. At the period of tho Spanish 
revolution, the eortes, by a decree of Oc¬ 
tober 21. 1821, introduced a new otgani- 
z.ation of the Spanish church, abolishing 
all the monasteries, excepting ten or 
twelve, declaring all gifts and legacies to 


house or limn,-originally, appropriated for 
building and repairing churches. 1 * 01)0 
Pius V allowed Philip II to apply the 
produce of this tax to his waifc against the 
infidels. It is now applied to .the ordinary 
expenses of the state. The king has the 
choice of all the houses anu farms, and 
selects the most valuable; so that this tenth 
may be considered equivalent to one 
eigiith'.or one seventh of all the tithes of 
the parish. 2. The tier cuts reales is a tax' 
of two-ninths of the tithes received by the 
clergy. 3. The noveno, another ninth 
part of the tithes annually paid to the 
clergy. 4. The novates, tithes on land 
newly brought into cultivation. 5. The 
diezmos exlenlos, the tithe of all lands origr 
inally exempted from clerical jurisdic¬ 
tion. The whole of the above taxes are.' 
farmed. These, however,are not the only 
burden imposed on the clergy. It has 
for some time been the practice to oblige 
them to pay two years’ revenue upon their 
appointment to a new benefice. The 
payment is made during a period of ibtlr 
years, being the half of each y ear’s in¬ 
come ; and, on the expiration of this term, 
the incumbent is sometimes removed to 
another living, to undergo the same deple¬ 
tory operation during another fimr years. 
In consequence, of this policy, the Spanish 
clergy, formerly so wealthy,.are now, in' 
many eases, but inditli-reiitly provided lor, 
and tire daily beeomirig of loss eonso- 
quenee hi the estimation of the people as 
well as of th<‘ government. JMqny of the 
great dignitaries, however, are very rich. 
Next to the ecclesiastical principalities of 
(jicrmany, the richest Catholic prelacies 
are found in Spain. The archbishoprics 
of Toledo, Seville, Santiago, Valencia and 
Saragossa have larger revenues than liny 
in France, or any other country. Home 
of the bishops and other dignitaries, also. 


monasteries, churches and hospitals un¬ 
lawful, and curtailing the whole ecclesi¬ 
astical establishment, so as to/ell'eet a 
saving of forty-four and a half millions of 
dollars annually to the nation, reckoning 
the animal expense of the church to the 
nation, before the revolution, at #x per 
cent, on the church property. But lin¬ 
king, on his restoration to absolute power, 
October 1, 1823, immediately annulled all 
the decrees of the constitutional govern¬ 
ment, and the ecclesiastical establishment 
was placed on its former footing. Tho 
Spanish clergy, however, contribute cdfi- 
siderably to the support of the government. 


have very ei.nsideralile, incomes. The 
bishop of Murcia receives annually about 
£20,!'.'{3 sterling, and the bishop of I.erida 
£10,000. The possessions of some of the 
inoiiii'! Ties, particularly some of the Cnr- 
lliiisian.4 and leronyuiites, include . the 
greatest |iart of the district in which they 
are situated. These religious foundations, 
while they dejsjpulate and impoverish the 
neighboring country, increase poverty and 
idleness by indiscriminate charity. 

Tallin Caihulie Church in /hnigari/. 


Hearers,... 4,000,000 

Places of worship,.3,230 
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Average number of persons to a 

- place of worship,.. • 1,340 

Clergymen,.».• 5,469 > 

3 archbishops, 18 bishops, 16 titular bish¬ 
ops, 274 prebendaries and canons, 5158. 


working clergy. 

Average number of clergymen to 

a place of worship,.: • If 

•• or live clergymen to three places of 
worship! *' * 

Average number of clergymen to, 

1000 persons,...1J 

Income.£^14,214 

37 archbishops and bishops, .... 96,000 
274 prebends and canons,. 58,000 


.£154 000 

^ilLTacIi"" ,ClerS:y ' avera ” i,lff | £170^214 

4,000,000 of hearers, at £80,000 

per million of hearers, .... £320,000 


The .Italians aVe all Roman Catholics. 
According to a publication called Prospttta 
geographic/) statistic/) degli Mali Europri. 
printed at Milan, 1820, they are distributed 
> os follows :■ 

Kingdom of Sardinia, (of which the 

island 520,900), . 3,985,000 

Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, sub¬ 
ject to Austria, . . . ..4,117,000 

.Duchy'of Parma,.3‘.*0,IXM) 

Duchy of Modena (Reggio and Mi- 

' randolaf,. 350.000 

Duchy of Massa and Carrara, . . . 30.000 

Duchy of Lucca,.1 27,000 

Grand duchy of Tuscany, .... 1,198.000 

States of the Church,.2,4.50,000'’ 

Republic of San Marino,.7.000 

Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, or 

Naples, v. 7,576.0<Jd 

* (Of which tlie island of Sicily 

1,660,000). - 

19.391.200 

Malta, 104,600 
Corsica. 180,000 


This is, {H’rhaps, the greatest instance on 
the- continent o! ]Miro|x; of the abuse of 
church property: 311 comparatively idle 
churchmen possess themselves of nearly as 
much income as 5153 working clergymen, 
wlm, with scanty means of existence,' labor 
in tlie ministry, and are the real spiritual 
pastors of the people. The richest benefices 
arc considered a provision for members of 
the great families ol Hungary. Any benefice 
producing more Ilian .£•'! 100 a year, pays the 
surplus’to the fund for the working clergy. 

Calvinistic Church of Hungary. 


281,600 Italians, but det.iehe.i 
.from Italy. 


Places of worship,.hi,170 

Clergymen,. 20.400 


Estimated at one working clergyman tin 
every 1000 persons (being more than in 
France, and less than in Spain), and 10oo 
dignitaries, us follows: 

1 pope. 

•46 cardinals, 

38 archbishop: 

62 bishops, . 

853 other ihgui 


. ( Estimated at one pre- 

s ’ ; late for t\ery gOO.tuKI 
l people, 

•lines. 


Hearer*,. 1,050,000 

Places of worship,.1,351 

Clergymen,.1,384 


One place of worship for every 750 


people. 

One clfcrgytnan for every place of wor- 
ship. 

Income—1383 clergymen, aver- 
tige £44 each,.£60,806 

1,050,000 hearers, at £60,000 per 

million of hearers,.£63,000 


19.-100 working clergymen. 

20 .•100 

One clergyman for every 050 persons. 
One place of worship lor every 12,00 
persons. 

Income,.£776,000 

•Being at the rate of £10,000 |«i «u.I'.ji*!< 
of hearers. 

10,301,200 hearers, at £40,000 _ 

j>er million of hearers, .... £770.000 


Lutheran Church of Hungary. 


Hearers, . 650,000 

Places of worship,.418 


Clergymen,.456 

One plaee of worship for every 1500 

persons. 

One clergyman for every place of wor¬ 
ship. • 

Income,.£25,080 

Highest stipend, £30—average, £55 for 
456 persons. 

650,000 hearers, at £10,000 per 

million of hearers, £26,000 

Estimated Expenditure on the Clergy in 

Italy. 

Hearers,.19,391,200 


'Phis- table is taken from Remarks on 
the Consumption of the public Wealth, 
by the Clergy of every Nation, tike. (Lon¬ 
don, 1822), ami is said to have been framed 
with the assistance of it gentleman "lie 
had resided a considerable ■ time in the 
great cities of Italy, particularly in Rome, 
and had given much attention to the sub¬ 
ject. 

The following statements respecting 
Russia arc taken from the Statistiijne tl 
Uincraire de la Hassle, par J. If. ^'knitz- 
ler, Paris and St. Petersburg, l^^O. lh'' 
population is estimated at 5;>,00k,0»H- 
The clergy of Russia may be estimated m 
230,000 individuals in actual service, <>t 
vhoui the cities comprise about W*"' 
over 190,000 belong to the orthodox Grefs 
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church, inclusive of the lay brothers, the^estimated at 250,000 silver rubles, which 
choristers, &c. ; the Catholic clergy is expended in paying tho salaries of the' 
amount to more than 30,000; the Protest- clergy. Notwithstanding this seizure of 
ant clergy do not exceed 1000, and there their domains, the clergy have still a con- 
are over 9000 Moliabs. These are all al- - siderable amount of land connected with 
lowed to marty, except the Catholics, the conve'nts, or with the church, but 
Nearly 200,000 are fathers of families, and -there are no boors attached, 
the total numlter of persons connected 


with the clergy may be computed at 
900,000. Their condition difleas accord- 
ing to Iheir rank: the metropolitans, the 
archbishops, bishops, and the archiman¬ 
drites are rich; but the great mass of 
the clergy is poorly provided for. The 
monks are numerous, ami are supported 
at the expense of the state; but their 
wants are few, and their manner of living 
extremely simple. The secular clergy, 
which is under the superintendence of 
the bishops, is divided int<> prolnhiereis or 
archpriests, hicrr.is or priests (popes), and 
deacons. The regular clergy, which is 
also called the black clergy (tc.hornoh 
doukhovenslro) comprise.-* the archiman¬ 
drites, the ignumenoi or priors, the ignu- 
metiui or abbesses, the monks (monaehi), 
and nuns ( iiwnarldni ), and the hermits 
(pouslynniki). The bishops are taken 
from the regular clergy, and any priest, 
who desires to remain' attached' to the. 
ecclesiastical order after the death of 
his wifi*, must enter that hotly, anti is then 
called a hlcro-monk. The revenues of’ 
the clergy consisted originally of tithes; 
hut, after it had come into possession of 
large lauded estates, cultivated by boors, 
its support was derived partly from their 
produce, anti partly from the ntxkttl- 
nilchii-prikazc , tir tax paid by dissidents 
for tlie privilege of wearing the beard. 
The maiiagfiMi-iit of the revenues was 
in the hands of the patriarch, until 
< .'atharine I established a commission for 
the purpose, which was, however, sup¬ 
pressed in 1712. The holy sy^tod was 
then intrusted with their administration ; 
anti it appears, from an enumeration made 
by order of the empress Elizabeth, ill 
171P>, that 839,519 male boors-were at¬ 
tached to the estates of ihe clergy. These 
estates wert: secularized by Peter Ilf, in 
17t>2. who appointed a new commission 
for their management. Catharine Jf be¬ 
gan by abolishing this bouril, anil improv¬ 
ing the condition of the clergy. In 1794, 
she secularized all the ecclesiastical posses¬ 
sions, reestablished the. cominis-ioit, anti 
assigned ti fixed revenue to the members 
of the. clergy. The chambers of account, 
in tin; capitals of the governments, arc now 
invested with the administration of the;*: 
estates, the annual revenue of which is 
33* 


Church or Kirk of Scotland. 

Tltc established rcligftn in Scotland is the 
Presbyterian or Catvinislic .sect, and is de¬ 
nominated the kick of Scotland. 

Hearer^,.. 1,500,000 

According to sir John Sinclair, in 1814, • 

there were ill Scotland. 

Hearers of the established Presby¬ 
terian church, ." i ,407,524 * 

Dissenting Presbyterians.258,000 

Baptists. Berea us. (ilussites.50,000 

Scotch Episcopalians,.28,000 ■ 

t 'iinrcti of England.4,000 

Homan Catholics. 50,000 

Methodists,. . '.1,000 . 

liuakers.• 300 


Total, 


. . 1.804,824 
Tin* populalitui having increased 'ti> 
g.rttlll.UOn, the healers of the established 
church in.i v be estimated at 1 ..’jlKV.tXKI (in' 
1022 ). 

Places of worship,.1,000 

Out: place of worship for every 1,500 
persons, 

Clergymen,.1,000 

Average number of clergymen 

lor a place of worship,.I 

Average number of clergymen 

Itir 1500 persons.1 

Income,...£200,300 

Bring nn average nf 0220 fur 838 clergy¬ 
men. Their .stipend can in no ease be under 
CI-SI it averages iiuieh more; and then 
tln-v are provided will, a itinnse, nr dwelling, 
lioti-e, and a glebe of laud. 

1,500,000 hearers, at .£135,000 

per million hearers,.£202,500 

The revenue of the Scotch clergy, ac¬ 
cording to the Henuirks, is derived from a 
charge on the rents of lipid, paid by the 
landlord throughout Scotland. It is a 
moderate charge, amounting to about 
liiiiepenee sterling till ticre on lands in 
cultivation,anti, although it is called hinds 
nr lithe, does not amount nearly to the 
tithe in England. An estate in Scotland 
pays £30 tut 800 statute English acres, 
while the same sum of .£30 is in some 
cases paid by an estate of HO acres in 
England. 

The average Number of People for whitm 
there, is a Church. 

In France,.1,150 

In Scotland,.1,500 

In Spain,.1,000 
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In Portugal, ........... ... 1,000 ' 

■’ In Hungary, Catholics,.1,240 - 

In do. . Calvinists,.750 

In do. Lutherans, . ‘. . . . 1,500 

« The average Number of Personte for whom 
there is a Clergyman provided. 

In France,.’.. .’1*150 

In Scotland,. . . «■.1,500 

' In Spain,.700 

In Portugal,.‘.. . . 700 

In Hungary, Catholics, ..730 

In do. Calvinists, 750 

In do. Lutherans, ....... 1,50(^ 

There are in France about 9000 clergy- • 

■ men generally engaged in tuition, who have 
not employments in the church, but whotjen- ' 

' der occasional and regular aid to the minis¬ 
ters of the churches; they are the remnants 
of the times before the revolution; their 
number is diminishing fast, and is not renew¬ 
ed. Taking these into consideration, there 
is in France one clergyman for every 8;i(> 
persons. 

The following estimates art; taken from 
the Remarks above quoted, as are also the 
preceding respecting Scotland, &c. 

- Estimated Expenditure on the Clergy of 
the Established.Church of England. 

In England and Wales. 
Hearers,. (5,000,000 

The whole population is 12,000,000 ; if one 
half are hearers of the establishment, it is 
certainly the outside. 

Places of worship,.11,743 

Clergymen, ..18,01)0 

Archbishops,.’.. 2 

Bishops,.21 

Archdeacons,.: . . GO 

ltcahs,.27 

Canons and prebends,.514 

Dignitaries, .G57 

Working clergy, rectors, vicars, cu¬ 
rates, and chaplains,.17,314 

One place of worship for every 500 hear¬ 
ers. 

One clergyman for every 333 hearers. 
One nrclihishop (or every 3,000,000 
hearers. 

One prelate for every 333,000 hearers. 

Income,.£7,(500,000 

6,000,000 of hearers, at 

£1,206,000 [ter million, •. . . 7,5^*6,000 

Estimated Expenditure on the Clergy of the 
Established Church of Englaiul and 
'Ireland. 

‘ ■ In Ireland. 

Hearers,. 100,000 

According to the population return, 
there are iu lrekunl <>,810,000 
people} say.7,000,000 


Establishments. 

' 

’• The following' is deemed their distribution 
into seels: 

■ Roman Catholics,. 5,500.000 

Presbyterians,. 300,000 

. Church of England and Ireland, . . -100,000 

•/ Methodists and other sects,. 300.000 

Places of worship,.740 

Clergymen, .1,700 

Archbishops,.4 

• Bishops,. j:t 

Deans, ,?...33 

Archdeacons, i.31 

Canons, prebends, &c.500 

Dignitaries, .5B7 

Working clergy. 1.113 

(Fdr full particulars, see Rrelesinstirui 

Register, printed by Nolan, Dublin.). 

•One place of worship for every 540 hear¬ 
ers. 

One clergyman for every 235 hearers. 
One archbishop for every 100,000^learors 
One prelate for every' 18,000 hearers. 

Income,.£1,300,000 

400,000 hearers, at £3,250,000 

per million of, hearers,. . . £1,300,000. 

Estimated Expenditure on their own Cler¬ 
gy, by the People, who are not hearers of 
the Established Church. 

In England and Wales. 

Hearers,.(i,000,000 

Places of worship,.8,000 

Clergymen,.8,(X)0 

One place of worship to 750 hearers. 

One clergyman to 750 hearers. 

Income,.£500,000 

Voluntary contributions at an average tale 
of £G5 for each clergyman. 

6,000,000 of hearers, at £85,000 

per million,.£510,01X1 

Estimated Eximuliiure. on the (’Icrgif •>/ 
that Part of the People whose Ministers 
do not rereire Stipends from the Kirk. 

, In Scotland. 

Hearers,. 500,001/ 

(See the miml>crs of each -sect in the tab! 1 ' 
of the Scotch kirk.) 

Places of.worship,. 

At an average nf our place* of woislnp lor 
every 1500 persons, as in the kirk. 

Clergymen,.4 iH* 

. At an average of six clergymen to h\f 
places of worship j 

Income,.£14,000 

Voluntary coutritmticms at an average ol 
£110 cat li, to MX) clergymen. 

A place of worship to every 1500 hearers. 
A clergyman to every 1250 hearers. 
500,000 hearers, at £! *0,000 jtcr 

million,.£ 15,000 
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Estimated Expenditure on their own der - 
try, by the people of Ireland who are not 
of the Established Church. 

Hearers,.6,GOO,000 

Cnmnutcd as follows: 

< "attiolics,. 5,500,000 

Presbyterians,...000,000 

Methodists, and other sects, .... 300,000 

Places of worship, .. 2378 

Clergymen,.2378 

One place of worship for every 2100.. 
hearers. 

One clergyman for every 2100 hearers, 

Income,..£201,580 

Voluntary contribution, at an average of 
£110 each, for 2370 clergymen. 

0,000,000 hearers, at £40,000 per 
million of hearers,.£204,000 


>' , . V, -i ■ '• ■ •. 

Govcmmqnf grant, yearly, the Sum of 
£13,487 to certain Protestant ministers, via. 
to Presbyterians, £8,097 ; to seceding Pres- 
hytmans, £1,031: to* other Protestant dis¬ 
senting ministers,£756. 

To these tables succeed} in the Re¬ 
marks abovementioued, comparative ta¬ 
bles, showing in one view the expense 
of stipjtorting the ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments in all the countries of Eufopetand 
America. These latter, it must be Recol¬ 
lected, were drawn up during the short 
sway of the constitutional governments in 
Spain and Portugal, when the expense of. 
the church in these bouutrics was great-' 
iv minced. The following comparison, 
therefore, is true only of that time :—. 


Christians throughout the World. 


Itoman (*;»tliolit*s. 

In Great Britain and Ireland,. 5,800,000 


In all tin; rest of the world,. 118,872,000 

Total,.,l2i£7p()d 


Protista nr 

15,200,000 

38,850,000 

51,051 i,0(H) 


Ureek ChurrU 
4 1,50 0 ,000 

• 11 . 500,000 


Catholics.124,072,01)0 Pay to their clergy,.£0,100,000 

Protestants,. 54,050,000 “ .11.!*00,000 

Greek Church,. 41,500,000 “ .7<i0,()00 

Total of Christians, . . 220,228,000 “ £ 18,772,000 

Of which England, for 21 millions, pays more than half (as things then stood). The 
restriction in the preceding paragraph applies to a similar estimate in our article Church. 


Ei’ci.ksi ASTifAi. History. (See Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Ecci.KsiAsTtcAi, States. (See Church, 
States of tin ; also Curia, Papal.) 

Eitiai.otk f allium asruloiueum ); a kind 
of onion, a native of Syria, which has 
been cultivated in Europe for some cen¬ 
turies. The leaves are radical, awl-shaped 
and hollow ; the stem naked, ti to 8 inches 
high, terminated hv a globose uiribcl of 
purplish flowers. The roots are pungent, 
but have an agreeable taste, and are gene¬ 
rally preferred to the onion for various 
purposes of cookery. 

Eciiauti, Lawrence; an English divine, 
and historian of the last century. He was 
Ixirn iu Suflblk in lt>71, anil studied at 
Cambridge, lie died in 1730. Among 
his works are. The Koman History, 3 
vols. 8vo.; A General Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, 2 vols. 8vo.; both works extending 
only to the age of Constantine ; A History 
of England to the Revolution, 3 vols. folio ; 
The < I'a/.ctfeer’s or Newsman's Interpreter. 

Echf.a ("X-" from I sound), in 

ancient architecture ; the name which the 
ancients gave to the sonorous vases of 
bronze or earth, of a hell-like shape, 
which they used in the construction ?»f 
their theatres, to give greater power to the 
voices of their actore. The si/.e of these 


vases was pro|M»iioned to the magnitude 
of the building, and their conformation 
such, that they returned all the concords 
from the fourth and tilili to the double oc¬ 
tave. They were arranged between the 
seats of the theatres iu niches made for 
the purjwise ; the particulars of which are 
described in the fifth book of Vitruvius. 
According ro this ancient author, such 
vases wi re inserted iu the theatre at Cor¬ 
inth, from whence Lucius Alwmmiiis, at 
the taking of that city, transported them 
to Borne. Jt would appear that similar 
means have been employed in some of the 
Gothic cathedrals, to assist the voices of the 
priests and choristers ;• for in the choir 
of that at Strasburg, formerly belonging 
to a monastery of Dominicans, professor 
Oberlin discovered similar vases in vari¬ 
ous p-.its of the vaulted' ceilings. The 
student is referred to Air. Wilkin's trans¬ 
lation of Vitruvius for further speeuJations 
on this curious mode of construction. 

Eciiei.os (French • a ladder or stairway); 
used in military language. A battalion, 
regiment, &.r., marches in crhrlua, or par 
echelon, if the divisions of which it is com¬ 
posed do not march in one line, hut on 
parallel lines. The divisions are not ex¬ 
actly behind each other, hut each is to the 
right or lelt of the one preceding, so as 
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to give the Whole the appearance of a 
stairway. This order is Used if the com¬ 
mander wishes to bring one part of a moss, 
sooner into action, anil to reserve the 
other. If the divisions of the echelon arc 
battalions, those are generally from 100 to 
200 steps from each other. 

Echk.veis ; the remora, in natural histo¬ 
ry, a genus of fishes of the order thornc- 
ici. .Generic character: head furnished 
on the top with it flat, oval, transversely 
grooved shield ; gill-membrane, with ten 
rays, arcording'-to Gmelin, and rix, ac¬ 
cording to Shaw ; ltody not scaled. There 
are three, species. The orhinois remora, or 
Mediterranean remora, is of tin; length of 
from 12 to Irt inches. ■ Ayiong the an¬ 
cients, its peculiarity of structure and hab¬ 
its wus connected With the most incredi¬ 
ble and marvellous cire.umstniieos, which 
are, however, detailed with all possible 
gravity and litith, by their most profound 
naturalists. Pliny states, that the force of 
the tide, the current and the tempest, join¬ 
ing in one grand impulse with oars and 
sails, to urge a ship onwards in one di¬ 
rection, is checked by the operation of one 
smith fish, called ri wont by the llomau 
authors, which counteracts this apparent¬ 
ly irresistible accumulation of power, and 
compels the vessel to remain motionless 
in the. midst of the ocean, lie credits 
the prevailing report, that Antony’s ship, 
ill the battle of Actiinn, was kepi motion¬ 
less by the exertion of the remora, not¬ 
withstanding the clliirts of several hun¬ 
dred sailors; and that the vessel of Gnlig- 
ula was detained between A stum and 
Antiuin by another of these fish found 
sticking to the helm, and whose solitary 
cflbris Could not, lie countervailed liy a 
ere>v of -lOO able seamen, till several of 
the latter, on examining into tin* cause of 
the detention, perceived the impediment, 
and detached the remora from its hold.— 
'Pile emperor, lie adds, was not a little as¬ 
tonished, that the fish should hold the ship 
so fast in the water, and, when brought 
upon deck, appear to possess no power of 
detention over it whatever. This confid¬ 
ing naturalist expresses himself as perfect¬ 
ly convinced that all fishes possess a simi¬ 
lar power, and states, as a notorious ex¬ 
ample, the detention of Coriander’s ship 
l»y a |iofrcllanr, near the cape of Guidos. 
Quitting, however, tin' fiibles of antiqui¬ 
ty, it may be observed, that the tins of the. 
remora are particularly weak, and 'thus 
prevent its swimming to any considerable 
distance, on which account it attaches it¬ 
self to vtiriotis bodies, inanimate or living, 
being found not only fastened to ships, 
but to whales, sharks, and other iislies; 
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and with such extreme tenacity is this 
hold maintained, that, unless the. effort of 
separation be applied in a particular direr. 
tion,'it is impossible to effect the disunion 
without tint destruction of the fish itself 

As the remora is extremely voracious, and 
far from fastidious in its food, it ma^at 
inch itself to vessels and large fish with 
a view to secure subsistence. This fi„|, 
will oflenfulhere to rocks, anil panic u!nr- 
ly in Iwisterous and tempestuous weather 
The apparatus for accomplishing this ad 
licsio^Tconsists of an oval area on the i,, 
of the head, traversed by numerous dis. 
sepiments, eaeli of which is fringed at 
edge by a row of very numerous per|M-a 
Tlicular teeth, or filaments, while the whol>- 
oval spaee is strengthened by a longitudi¬ 
nal septum. If is reported by some au¬ 
thors, that, in the Mozambique channel, a 
species of remora is employed by the im 
lives of llie coast in their pursuit of turtle, 
with great success. A ring is fixed neat 
the tail of the remora, with a long cord 
attached to it, and, when the boat has ar 
rived as near as it well can to the tunic, 
sleeping on the surface of the water, tin- 
remora is dismissed, and immediately pro¬ 
ceeds towards the turtle, which it fasten* 
on so firmly, that both arc drawn into the 
boat with great ease. 

Echini: s, or Ska. Him; a marine ani¬ 
mal, inhabiting the seas of most coun¬ 
tries, and subject to great variety in the 
species, Kchimix txcitlt nlu.x, the eihhle 
sea egg, is common on the coast of Hu- 
roj>e, and is esteemed as an article of food 
In systematic arrangements, the genus 
echinus of l/miitcus has liccii much di¬ 
vided, and is at present restricted to thus-- 
species which have till orbicular, oval or 
globular body, covered with spines, artic¬ 
ulated on imperforate tubereies. These 
spines are very slightly attached, and lai! 
oil" the dead animal on the least friction ■ 
in consequence, the specimens which 
commonly come under observation an- 
deprived of them entirely. Hive rang*'- - 
of pores diverge from the summit, and tend 
to the centre beneath, dividing the slid, 
into well marked sections. The mouth is 
situated on the inferior surface, in the cen¬ 
tre, ami is armed with live osseous pieces 
or plates; anus superior. Many species 
arc ornamented with a profusion of long 
and pointed spines, while in others, they 
are quite short. It is by means of the.-* 
spines that the animals change their posi¬ 
tion, and move from place to place. Tin' 
apparatus of the mouth is pmv ided with 
stvong muscles, atul is well calculated lor 
crushing the hard portions of the animals 
food. In the same species the colors va- 
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ry considerably, the traits changing,.how¬ 
ever, on the death of the animal. Echini 
arc said to retreat to deep water on the 
approach of a storm, and preserve them¬ 
selves from injury by attaching them¬ 
selves to submarine biulics. K. melo is 
perhaps the largest species known, and is 
found not uncommonly in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. Many tine species have been ilis-v 
entered in a fossil state imbedded in 
rlialk,&c., in heatitifid preservation. Up¬ 
on the - eoast of the I,. States, several spe¬ 
cies of reeeiit. eehini are found, and some 
also nrnir in the fossil localities. TJiespi - 
eies const inning the genus have not hern 
well determined. 

Ei.no; daughter of the Air and Tellux ; 
a nymph, who, according to table, was 
changed by Juno into a rock, because he/ 
loquacity pri tented Juno from listening 
to the eouti rsatiou of Jupiter with the 
mmplix. Tin* use of her voice, however, 
was left her so far as to he able to repeat 
the las’ word which site heard front oth¬ 
ers. Another arrownt is, that Echo ti ll 
in lute wit}i Narris-us, and, because lit* did 
not reciprocate her atiiclioii, she pined 
away, until nothing was left hut her voice. 

Echo. When sound strikes against a 
di-tanl hard surface, it is reflected, anti 
lie.nil again alter a short space; this rep¬ 
etition is calli d i i lii). If the sound is re¬ 
peated several times, which is the case 
when it strikes against objects at ihllcrent 
di-lances, many echoes are heard. This 
phenomenon is not caused by a mere re¬ 
pulsion of the- sonorous particles of air, 
for then every hard surlaee would pro¬ 
duce tut echo ; hut it probably requires a 
degree of concavity in the repelling body, 
W'liich collects several diverging lines of 
sound, and coucentrate.-them in flit* place 
where tiie echo is audible, or, at least, re¬ 
flects them in parallel lines, without weak¬ 
ening tin: sound, its it concave mirror col¬ 
lects in a locus the diverging rays of light, 
or sometimes sends them hack parallel.- — 
Htill, however, the theory of the repulsion 
of sound is not distinctly settled, proba¬ 
bly because the nature of reflecting sur¬ 
faces is not sufficiently known. Tin* re¬ 
flecting surface must be ut a certain dis¬ 
tance, in order t^liat tin* echo may come to 
the* ear idler the sound, and he distinetlv 
separated from it. Observation proves 
that sound travels 1142 feet in a second ; 
consequently, nn observer, standing at half 
that distance from tin.* reflecting object, 
would hear the echo a second later than 
the sound. Such an echo, then, would 
repeat as many words ami syllables tfs 
could be heurd in a second. This is call¬ 


ed a polysyllabic echo. If the distance is 
less, the echo rcjieuts fewer syllables; if 
only one is repealed, then the echo is 
monosyllabic. The most practised car 
cannot distinguish, in a second, more than 
from 9 to 12 successive syllables, and, for 
a monosyllabic echo, a period of at least 
half :t second is requisite. Hence we see 

l.y .rcheil walks and balls echo, without 
producing a clear and distinct sound.— 
rhiine of the walls art* too near; and some 
form :tii uninterrupted series of surfaces 
at ditlcicnt distances, and the car is not- 
able to distinguish the original sound from 
the first echo, nor to separate the numer¬ 
ous crimes which are thus eonfoiiiqled 
with each other. On the contrary, if sev¬ 
eral reflecting surfaces arc at different dis¬ 
tances, each of them may produce a dis¬ 
tinct echo, of which the first is the strong¬ 
est, because the others are weakened by a 
longer passage through the air. As the 
reflection of sound depends on the same 
laws as those which regulate the reflection 
of light, on which the science of catop¬ 
trics depends, tin* doctrine of echoes is 
sometimes called the catoptrics of sound; 
a better name is colophonies . or cata- 
constics. 'rin* place of the sounding body 
is railed the phonic centre , ami flu: re¬ 
flecting place or nlijert, the planiociimptic 
centre. The most celebrated echoes are 
that at Kosuealh, in Scotland, and that of 
the \ ilia Vimoiirtia, near Milan, which re¬ 
peats a won) .‘10 or 40 times. 

Ei khe j., Joseph Hilary, a learned Jesu¬ 
it, who distinguished himself greatly by 
his works on coins, medals, and other re¬ 
mains nf elassieal antiquity, lie was horn 
at En/.ersleld, in Austria, in 17:17. After 
hecoinirig a member of the society of St. 
Ignatius, he was appointed keeper of the 
imperial cabinet of medals, and professor 
of aivh.eology at Vienna. He died in 
1708. Kekhel may he regarded as the 
founder of the science of numismatics, 
tin* principles of which are elaborately de¬ 
veloped in his treatise entitled Uoclrina 
.Vummorum Vch rum, 8 vols. folio, finished 
in 1708. He also published catalogues of 
the ancient coins and gems in the impe¬ 
rial i ubinet, and other learned treatises. 
Hi- first, work was Afummi vrtcres amnio-- 
ti, 177.1. 

I'.CKMftir. ; a village on the Laber, in 
the Bavarian circle, of the Regen, remark¬ 
able tor the buttle of April 22, I8()0. Aus¬ 
tria, encouraged by the national war, 
which hail been kindled in Spain against 
NapAleon, entered the contest without 
allies, but, trusting chiefly to England and 
the l’orte, with an energy greater than 
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she had ever before displayed.. She called 
‘ oat all her regular Forces, arid the militia 
lately'organized by«thcftreh-duke John; 
the arch-duke Charles commanded in the' 
character of generalissimo. While count 
. Stadion, with Gcntz and others, sum¬ 
moned the Germans to arms by procla- 
' mations, uiid conducted the ftcgotiations, 
the army was destined to put an end to 
the confederation of the Rhine, and the 
power of France in Germany, Poland aud 
Ithly, and to restore to Austria and the 
German empire their’former independent 
position in the European system. Six 
rorpa iFarmer ., under the arch-duke Charles, 
with two bodies of reserve, in all 220,000 
men, guarded the Iser and Munich (April 
16), and the Danttltc and llatisbon (April 
20); the seventh corps, under the arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand of Este, 36,000 strong, 
took possession of the duchy of Warsaw; 
and tyvo corps, 80,000 strong, under the 
arch-duke John, menaced Italy, the Tyrol 
having already (April 11) taken up arms 
in fnvor of Austria. Napoleon’s victory 
at Eckmiihl decided the campaign of 
1801), on the Danube, in the vicinity of 
llatisbon, and* compelled Austria to give 
up her offensive operations, and to reas¬ 
sume die disadvantageous attitude of de¬ 
fensive war. The operations on the Dan¬ 
ube, during the five days from the 10th 
to the 23d of April, cannot, therefore, he 
disconnected from the important battle of 
Eckmiihl. Nujioleon left Paris, April 13, 
and promised the king of Kaverin, at 
Dillingcn, on the 10th, to restore him to 
his capital within a fortnight, and to make 
him more i»owerful than any of his an¬ 
cestors ; on the 18th, his head-quarters 
wen; at lngolstadt. Here he determined 
to concentrate the different corps of his 
army commanded by Davoust, Oudinot, 
and Ma-ssena, the Bavarians under the 
command of Lefehvre, and the Wurtein- 
lierg troops under Vundainine, in all 
200,000 men; Poniatowski, in expecta¬ 
tion of the Uussiun auxiliary corps, was • 
charged witli the defence of Warsaw; 
the viceroy Eugene, step-son of Napoleon, 
was to protect Italy; and marshal Mur- 
mont, Dalmatia. Napoleon Jiitnsclf pre¬ 
pared for the nttuek. For this purpose, 
Oudinot, by the affair at Pfaflcnhofen, on 
the* 10th April, effected a junction with 
Massena, on the 20th ; at the same time, 
Davoust, who advanced from' llatisbon, 
■attacked the arch-duke Louis at Tuon (a 
town in the Bavarian eirele of" the lower 
Diuiube) and llohr, while the Bavarians, 
under Lefehvre, fell upon his rear. Da¬ 
voust, witli the Bavarians - , then joined the 


Main army, under Napoleon, who now 
commenced the attack in person. While 
DavouBt kept in check three corps of the 
Austrian main army, under the arch-duke 
Charles, Napoleon, with the Bavarians 
and Wfirteinbergers, and the French corps 
under Lannes and Mass£nn, fell tqton the 
Austrian left wing, consisting of about 
,60,000 men, under the arch-duke Louis 
and general Oilier, at Abensberg (near Hat- 
isbon), on the 20th, who were thus cm 
ofF from the Danube and the arch-duke 
Charles. Charles, meanwhile, had taken 
possession of Ratisbnn on the 20th, formed 
a junction with the corps which advanced 
from the upper Palatinate, stormed tl le 
"heights of Ahbaclt, on the right hank of 
the Danube, on the 21st, and taken position 
at Eckmuhl, which commands the com¬ 
munication with llatisbon. Here, hating 
concentrated four corps, he menaced tie- 
victor of Abensberg in his rear, and hoped 
to make himself master of the road to 
Donamvcrth, on which the possession of 
Bavaria depended. But Davoust and 
Lcfebvre held him in check on the 2L;, 
and, on the 22d, Napoleon, with the di¬ 
visions of Lannes and iMasseno, the Wiir- 
temhergers and the cuirassiers, advanced 
from Landshut to the Danube, and at¬ 
tacked the arch-duke, at two o’clock e: 
the afternoon, at Eclmtfihl, where tie- 
Bavarians and Davoust were already a.- 
gaged. This movement decided the eon- 
test. The Wfirteinbergers took the village 
of Burghausen ; the Bnvarian general 
Seidewitz, with two Bavarian regimens 
of cavalry, carried an Austrian batten, 
which commanded the road from Land- 
shut to Ratishon; l-urnes flanked ike 
Austrian left, whilst Davoust, Lefehvre 
and Mcnithrun attacked them in Ihatl. 
The Austrians obstinately defended tlieit 
second position, and tin 1 Wfirtemls-rg in 
liuitry took the village of Eckmiihl by 
storm. At this time, the French cavalry 
broke the Austiiun lines, on the plain in 
the rear of Eckmiihl. The Austrian in¬ 
fantry, thus taken in flank, were thrown 
into disorder, aud the arch-duke Charles 
himself was saved only hv the flecturss 
of his horse. Thus, about j 10,000 Austri¬ 
an troops, under an able general, covering 
a position of 12 miles in length, were at ¬ 
tacked from all quarters by about 130,000 
French and Germans, extending over a 
line of 21) miles, were outflanked on their 
left wing, and totally routed. During the 
night, the areh-diike passed the Danube, 
and attempted to cover bis retreat by de¬ 
fending Ratisltou, which was indiffer¬ 
ently fortified. Napoleon moved on like 
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a storm. The French cuirassiers chased 
the Austrian cavalry, destined to cover 
Ratisbon, over the Danube. The French- 
Bavarian artillery made a breach in the 
walls, the French infantry, •headed by 
Unties, forced their vVay into the eity, 
and, after a bloody combat in the streets, 
Napoleon liecame master of Iiatisbon.' 
Napoleon was slightly wounded in his 
foot by a sjient musket-l>all, on* the 23d. 
His bulletin of the 21th announced that 
the fruits of the five days’ campaign, of 
the three victories ul Tanii, Abensbcrg 
and Eckmiihl, and the comhuls at Frei¬ 
sing, Landshut, nud Katishon, wen* 1(X) 
cannon, 40 stands of colors, 50,000 pris¬ 
oners, .3 pontons and 3000 wagons; and 
added, “ill tour weeks, we shall be in 
Vienna.” Davoust, duke of Auerstadl, 
received the title of prince of Fi'kiniiltl. 
The same, da\, Napoleon abolished the 
Teutonic order in all the States of tin* 
confederation of the. Rhine. 'The conse¬ 
quences of the battles of F.i*kmiihl and 
Ratisbon were very important. ’ The Aus¬ 
trian general .lellaeliieh was obliged to 
evacuate Munich, which the king of Ba¬ 
turin reentered <n die 25th. 'I’he Aus¬ 
trian main army, strengthened by the 
i*i>rps of llellegarde, retired, under tin; 
areli-duke (’barb's, to Rudweis, in Rohe- 
ruia. and was emieeutrated on the left 
biaik of the Danube, at the tout, of the 
Ri-amberg, and on the .Mareblield, ready 
fi.r the, mure tiimons combats at As¬ 
ia rti and Wagrain. < ’harles. however, 
was not able to sue Vicuna. Napoleon 
* advanced along the right hank of the 
Danube, notwithstanding the insurrection 
in the Tyrol, and passed the Inn. On 
the 3d of .May, general Hiller made an 
obstinate resistance at Ebon-berg, v\i;)i 
•35,000 men, but was compelled to retreat 
To tlii* left bank of die Danube. Tin: 
French passed the Kins, and advanced to 
the capital fd" Austria, which capitulated 
May .12. On the 13th, N"a|*oJeon li.vi d 
his head-quarters a< Schonbrunn. May 
20, Napoleon crossed to the h'fi bank, and 
thus brought on the memorable battles 
upon the Marcliiiclil, that ol Asperri.'or 
Failing, mid that of Wagram. This 
whole campaign is highly' iritcri'sling and 
instructive to a military man, who may 
derive useful lessons from the conduct of 
both parties; from that of Napoleon, who 
followed up a grand plan with unprece¬ 
dented ability anti spirit ; anil from that 
of Charles, who displayed great military 
skill in his manoeuvres, .as was always 
acknowledged hy the victors. * 

Eclectics (from the Greek iultnuKi^ 


select, lrom Meyv f to select) is a name 
given to’all* thofe philosophers who do 
not follow one systerft entirely, but select 
what they think the best parts of all sys¬ 
tems. Their philosophy is also called eclec¬ 
tic. In the history of philosophy, this 
term is chiefly applied to that sect of 
Greek philosophers, who strove to .unite 
und reconcile the opinions of Pythagoras, 
Plato and Aristotle, and to bring them into 
one; harmonious system. 

Eclipse. 

Jtn Eclipse, of the .Moon is a privation of 
the light of the. moon, occasioned by an 
interposition of tin* earth between thcvstin 
and the moon ; consequently, all eclipses 
of the moon happen at full moon,; for it 
.is only when the moon is in opposition, 
that it can come within the earth’s shadow, 
which must alwuys be on that side of the" 
earth which is lrom the sun. The earth 
being in the plane of"the ecliptic, the cen¬ 
tre of its shadow is always in that plain*; 
ill therefore, the moon be ill its nodes, that 
is, in the plane of the ecliptic, the shadow 
of the earth will fall upon it. 3’liis shad¬ 
ow, Iteing of considerable breadth, is partly 
above and [tartly below the plane of the 
ecliptic.; it" therefore, the moon ii^ oppo¬ 
sition be so near one of its nodes, that its 
latitude is less than half the breadth of 
the shadow, it will be eclipsed. Rut, be¬ 
cause tin* plane of t lie moon’s orbit makes 
an angle of more than live degrees with 
the plane of the ecliptic, it will frequently 
have too much latitude, at its opposition, 
to allow it to come within the shadow of 
the earth. 

.In Eclipsi of the Si hi is mi oceultatkm 
of part of the face of tjn* sun, occasioned 
by an interposition of the moon between 
the earth and the sun ; llitis all eclipses of 
the -mi happen at the time of new moon. 
3’lie dark or eoulral part, of the moon’s 
shadow, where tin* sun’s rays an* wholly 
intercepted, js called the umbra, mid the 
light pan, where only a part of them are 
intercepted, is called the penumbra ; and 
it is evident, that if a spectator liesituated 
on that purl of the earth where the umbra 
tails, there will he a total eclipse of the 
son ai ihat place ; in the penumbra there 
will be a partial eclipse, and beyond the 
penumbra, there will Ik; no eclipse. "As 
the earth is not always at the same dis¬ 
tance from the moon, if an eclipse should 
happen when the earth is so fiir from tin; 
moon that the rays of light proceeding 
from the upper and lower limbs of the 
son cross each other hclbre they come to 
the earth, a spectator situated on the earth, 
ill a direct lino Is tvveen the centres of tin; 




jhiftlsntf'ttidon, would see a ring of light - tude, da to appear above or below the sun. 
round the dark body of the ’moon; such If th$ moon be in one of its nodes, having 
an eclipse is callea annular; when this no altitpde, it will cover the whole disc 
Happens, there can be no-total eclipse any of, the* sun, and produce a total eclipse, 
where, because the moon’s umbra does except when its apparent diumeter is less 
not reach the earth. People, situated, in than that of the sun; if it he near one of 
rite penumbra will perceive a partial its nodes, having a small degree of latitude, 
eclipse; and an eclipse can ne!Ver be an- "it will only pass over a part of the sun’s 
nular longer than 12 minutes 24 seconds, disc, or produce a partial eclipse. In H 
nor total longer than 7 minutes 58 sec-. total eclmsc of the sun, the shadow or 
onds; nor con the duration of an eclipse umbra of the moon falls upon that part of 
of the sun ever exceed 4 hours, 29' 44". the earth where the eclipse is seen, and a 
The sun being larger than the earth, the spectator, placed in the shadow, will not 
earth’s shadow is a cone, whose base is on see any part of the sun,l>ccuuse the moon * 
the surface of the earth, and the moon is will intercept all the rays of light coining 
eclipsed by a section of the earth’s shadow, . directly from the sun. In a partial eclipse 
• If die earth were larger than, or equal to, of the, sun, a penumbra, or imperfect shud- 
the sun, its shadow would either perjictu- ow of the moon, falls upon that part of 
ally enlarge, or lie always of the same di- the earth where the partial eclipse is seen. 

, infusion; but, in this case, the superior Were the orbit of the earth and that of 
planets vyould sometimes come within it, the moon both in the same, plane, them 
and lie cclifised, which never happens, would lie an eclipse of the sun every new 
■Therefore die sun is larger than the moon, and un eclipse of the moon eicry 
earth, and produces a shadow from the full moon. But the orbit of the moon 
earth of a conical form, which does not makes an * angle of five degrees and a 
extend to the orbit of Mars. An eclipse quarter with the plane of the earth's orbit, 
of the moon is partial when only a part and crosses it in two points, railed die 
of its disc is within the shadow of the nodes. Astronomers have ealeulated, that 
earth; it is total when all its disc is with- if the moon he less than 17° 21' from 
in the shadow; and it is central when either node, at the time of new moon, the 
the centre.of the earth’s shadow tails upon sun may he eclipsed ; or if less than II -'ll' 
the centro of the moon’s disc. Now, the, from either node, at the full mown, Ilo; 
nearer any part of the penumbra is to the moon may he eclipsed; at all other times 
umbra, the less light it receives from the there can he no eclipse, liir the shadow 
sun ; and as the moon enters the penum- of the moon wil) fall either above or below 
bra before she enters the umbra, she grad- the earth at the time of.new moon ; and 
ually loses her light, and appears less the, shadow of the earth will tall either 
brilliant. The duration of un eclipse of llie above or below the moon, at the time ol » 
moon, from her first touching the earth’s full moon. Ail eclipse of the sun begins 
penumbra to her leaving it, does not ex- on the western side of his disc, and ends 
coed five hours and a half. The moon on the eastern; and an eclipse id iliu 
docs* not continue in the earth’s umbra moon begins on the eastern side ol her 
longer than three hours and three quar- disc, and ends on the western. The aivr- 
ters in any eclipse, neither is she totally age number of eclipses in a year is lour, 
eclipsed, for a longer jieriod than one hour two of the sun, anil two of tin: yioon : and 
' and three quarters. As the moon is ae- ns the sun and moon are, as long below 
■tuully deprived of her light during an the horizon of any particular place us they 

eclipse, every inhabitant upon the face of are above it, the average number of yisi- 
tlie earth, who sees the moon, sees the hie eclipses in a year is two, one of the 
.eclipse. An eclipse of the sun, as we sun and one of the moon. (See . htrono - 
. have said, happens when the moon, pass- ‘ my.) 
ing between the sun and the earth, inter- Ecliptic ; the sun’s path; the great 
cepts the sun’s light; and the sun can on- circle of the celestial sphere, in which the 
ly be eclipsed at the new moon, or when sun appears to describe his annual course 
the moon, at its conjunction, is in or near from west to cast. The CJreeks observed 
. one of its nodes. For, unless tlie moon that eclipses of the sun and moon took 
is iu or near one of its nodes, it cunnot place near this circle; whence they culled 
appear in or 'near the same plane with it the. ecliptic , from eclipses. By a little 
the sun; without which it cannot appeur attention, we shall see that the sun does 
to tis to pass over the disc of the sun. not always rise to the same height in tj ie 
At every other part of its orbit, it will meridian, but seems to revolve round the 
have so much northern or southern lati- earth in a spiral (see Day). We likewise 
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observe every day, at its rising and setting, 
new Kara in the neigliborboon of the sun. 
It will also be seen, that the sun is in the 
equator twice a jour; about March 22 
ami September 33. The; points of the 
equator, at which the sun is stationary on 
these days, are at the intersection of tho 
equator with the ecliptic. Juno 21, tho 
sun reaches its greatest height in the 
heavens: and December 31, it descends 
the lowest. Jlocalise tho sun appears to 
turn hack at these [mints, they are called 
riie tropi'-s; and the rimes at which the 
turning appears to commence sire called. 
.(■(/Wiffs (solstllin, soils staliones). At these 
[mints, the sun has attained its greatest' 
distance from the equator. These tour 
points, the equinoctial am! solstitial points, 
arc distant from one another a quarter of 
■! circle, or 00 degrees. Kacli of these 
•■umlrants, or quarters of a circle, is di¬ 
vided into -1 equal ares of 11(1 degrees: 
dms the whole erliplje is divided into 12 
• 'filial ares or siiriw : these reeeive their 
Mani'-s from certain c ■ aslellations through 
wliieh the ecliptic passes, arid whii'll ex¬ 
tend eaeli30 d eirrccs. The constellations, 
or 12 eelestiaI -ituis, sueceed one another 
■ n tlie |i»llow i 11 o order, from the vernal 
• uiitlox. reckoned towards the east: 

c ,° \ries, March 20. 

^ Taurus, \pril 20. 

II <■Viiiim, May 21. 

('ancer, June 21. 

SI 1-1., July *2. 

tq; \ irgo. \itjftist 2;5. 
l.ihra. September 23. 

iq Scorpio, < Ictober 23. 

/ Sauittarius, .November 22. 

^ ('apricnrinis, December 21. 

.•.v Aquarius. Januaiy 10. 

X Pisces, February I" 1 . 

The days of (lie month annexed -how 
when the sun. in its annual revolution, 
•■liters each of the sinus of the zodiac. 
The :{() degrees in every sign are divided 
.nto minutes and seeonds, not reckoned 
separately, but after the signs. An arc of 
til- eelipiie, for example, of 07'' 15' 27", 
reckoned from \rics, eastward, is called 
3 signs, 7° 15' 27" long, or, vvliat is the 
same thing, ir terminates in 7° 15' 27" of 
f’ancer. In this way the longitude «if tin; 
stars is given. The ecliptic, like all cir¬ 
cles, has two poles, which move about 
the poles of the earth every 21 hours, 
and in this manner describe the polar cir- 
cles. What appears to be the path of tin' 
mhi, however, is, in reality, tlie path i*f 
the earth. The planets and tho moon 
revolve in different planes; but these are 
voi.. tv. 34 


inclined at only , a veryzwnaU angle to the • 
plane of tho ecliptic fc hence therie bodies-. 
can be but a small, distance te the 
ecliptic. The plane of the ecliptic i8 very 
important in theoretical astronomy,. be, 
cause the courses of all the other planets 
arc projected Itpon it, and reckoned by it. 
By the obliquity of the ecliptic we under-, 
stand its inclination to tlie equator, or the 
angles formed by the pintles of these two 
great Circles. 'Inis angle is measured by 
the arc. .of a third great circle, drawn so as ■ 
to intersect flit* two others perpendicularly, 
in the points at which they are farthest 
apart. These points of intersection are 
!>0 degrees distant from those points at 
which the. I'qnntor and ecliptic, intersect 
each other, i. e. the solstitial points. 'Jute 
ancients endeavored to measure the offli- 
qnity of the ecliptic. According to Pliny, 
it was first determined by \nnximander; 
according to Gassendi, it bad been ascer¬ 
tained by Thales. The most celebrated 
measurement of this obliquity in ancient 
times was made bv Pvtlieas, at iMarseilles. 
Mr lbuml it, 350 ll. to be 23' 40' 2;I". 
A bundred years later, according to Ptol¬ 
emy, I'hgtoMlames liiimd it to be 23° 5P 
20". Various measurements haw: subse¬ 
quently taken place, even down to our 
own time ; and it is remarkable that al¬ 
most every measurement makes the angle 
less than those which preceded it. Among 
the modern estimates are that of t 'a-sini, 
23'2s' 35 ': of La (’aille, 23" 3H' 10" ; of 
Ibadlev, 33 2-" t"' : and of Mayer, 23" 

2s' It!": the observation:? of j>"lanihr< > , 
.Ma.-kelv in-, I‘iay/i, fte—e| and others, give 
this important aslrononiieal element, lor 
the year IMIU, a! 23" 27' 5li". In res[»ectto 
the decrease ot’lbe iiielinalion of tlie eclip¬ 
tic. the mostcelebrali'd U'-tronoiiicrs of our 
time, a- Lalainle, adopted the opinion that 
this decrease continues uninterruptedly. 
I.oiiville deleniiined the annual decrease 
to be 1’, La Faille 4 1", and Laluudc 3.3". 
Several philosophers of modern times 
concluded, from these observations, that 
the equator mid the rrjiptic were formerly 
in the .suite plane; that, the shock of a 
come:, or some mighty revolution on the 
earlb. gave the axis of our planet this in¬ 
clination, and that, lor thousands of years, 
the axis has been returning to it- orig¬ 
inal position, whieh it will reach after 
1! 10,000 years. Laplace, on tic contrary, 
in his .Wi'ranli/iti: Vrhslc, showed ll|iU this 
will never take place, blit that the de¬ 
crease ol"the iintrle lietween the planes of 
tlie equator and the eelipiie depends 
merely upon a periodical edi ct, arising 
from the action of the other planet:': that, 
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after a certain time, It will increase again, 
and that the limits <lf variation are narrow 
and fixed- A very* long space - of time 
will bo required to make satisfactory ob- 
.servations respecting this fact.’ The in¬ 
clination of the ecliptic, or, which is the 
' same thing, the inclination of the axis of 
the earth towards the ecliptic, is subject to 
another change, which makes it increase 
and decrease alternately for nino years, 
during which tint*; the greatest difference 
amounts to 18" : of this piore is said under 
aho article Nutation of the Earth's jJris. 
(See Jlstronomy, Degree, Eejuinortial , Day 
Sic.) 

Eci.oouk, in poetry; a select piece, of 
any sort; in general, select poems, or 
several poems of the same, form ; thus 
lh#snlircs of Horace were called eclogues. 
Since. Virgil’s Bucolics received this name 
(from grammarians, probably, and not from 
llic jHM’t), the term eclogues lias usually 
been applied lo wliat Theocritus culled 
idyls, —short, highly finished poems, prin¬ 
cipally of a pastoral nature. (See fdyl.) 

Economy, Poi.itival. (See I’olitiral 
Economy.) 

Edam ; a town of North Holland, near 
the. Zuyder-Zoe ; l‘i miles north of Am¬ 
sterdam: Ion. r>" :v E.; lai. iff Ml' N.; 
population, 3715. It is built, in a trian¬ 
gular lbrin, and lias a good port, formed 
by the river Ey, on which it ptaiiils, and 
which, w it 1 1 the dam thrown up against 
(tie inundations of that river, gives its 
name to tin- town. This place is chiefly 
noted for its lr.*«lo in cheese:.in I HO I, not 
less than * i,< it i(ty >31 pounds of Hutch 
cheese were weighed hen*. The two 
greardivisiotts of Dutch cheese an* sweet 
milk anil curds. The latter is also called 
komyne (ruininin) cheese, also kiishrt. The 
Eilant cheese* is ‘all sweet milk cheese, 
which is again divided, according to its 
rind, into reel and white. Its mean price 
is from ‘-20 to ’>5 guilders (hr 100 pounds. 
I A largo quantity goes to England. The 
t whole annual production of cheese in 
Holland is estimated at 30 millions of 
pounds. 

Et»n\; two collections of ancient leo- 
• lundic poems, which, as they came from 
the Norwegians (Normans), who emi¬ 
grated to Iceland, are of (Irmum origin. 
They are the chief source of the mytholo¬ 
gy of the gods and heroes of the north of 
Europe. The first of these collections, 
culkal ihe Oldir or Samimetic Eilda, is said 
to have Iteelt prepared by Satnmid rfigfus- 
son, a learned leelitiulisli clergyman, and 
Are* Erode, the oldest historian of the 
north, who lived from 1050 to 1130, and 


studied at Paris: Sigfusson’s life has been 
written by Arne Magnums, and is annex¬ 
ed' to the first,pari of the Edda. But 
this statement of its origin, as well as its 
claim to the general name Edda, lias hee« 
denied, ft consists' of a number of the 
poems of the Scalds and the most ancient 
traditionary songs; hence the numeof ()/,{ 
Edda (mother of poetry). This Edda was 
formerly Atncealed and forgotten in In. 
(and for 400 years. A part of it .seems in 
be, lost fiir ever. In 1*143, the I test copy 
extant of these, old poems, written nj, 
parchment, was found and rescued from 
decay by bishop Bry njolf Svetisen. The 
,Ediht has since been considerably studied, 
and the following portions have been pub¬ 
lished:- •• llcglhumgsnida , Eolusp/e (proph¬ 
ecies), Havaniaiel (elevated conversation,, 
and liana Capitate, or the Btuiic chaplet 
(in which Odin boasts of bis pow’i r in 
magic songs). -From these poems, tli. j, 
eoiiqilete, and other songs, the prose cv 
tracts were tunned, perhaps l‘i0 years 
later, called the Younger Eftihr, ascribed in 
Hnorro Sfurleson, lagmann of Ireland, and 
sewer of king Hueo, about A. 1J. I 'it >< >. 
This extract forms a kind of system and 
cyclus of those songs, and is to he consid 
errd as ;t religions system (of cmir«‘. no 
longer belicM-d at the lime when ii u;k 
compiled), and, as a coinpeiul of the old 
Norse poetry, showing the \ er- ilicutior, 
and grammatical slriicture of the lan¬ 
guage. It is of much importance, ton, 
on account of the numerous liialusis in 
the ancient songs of (he country, of which 
it often gives passages. The work wa- 
afterwards still mure extended and re 
modeled. It consists of three pails, of 
which the Jirsl is dogmatical; the second, 
narrative; anil the third, entitled Sudd". 
contains an alphabetical index of'the po¬ 
etical.idioms which are found in the pre¬ 
ceding purls. The Icelandic text of this 
Edda, with numerous, but very erroneous 
translations, was published by Kescii'uis. 
Copenhagen, Hit Jo. (to.: licncC it is aNo 
called the Jicjicnian Edda. A belter 
edition was published bv Bask, Stock¬ 
holm, I8IH. Nvcnip published a Danish 
translation '(Copenhagen, 1808), and has 
done iimeh ii»r the gotten I elucidation ol 
tin: Edda. Tliere is a filerman transla¬ 
tion by Biilis (Berlin, 18h»). Tin* fi» l 
part tif the Older or Saniutidie Edda was 
jirinted ill the original text, 1787, by tin: 
Magnivau institute, aoitiiatcd by the zeal 
of Hulun, accompanied with a 1-utin trans¬ 
lation and a glossary, both prepared priiiet- 
]fully by (jiuleinand Magna os. The sec- 
otid part was publisiied in 1818, by the 
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Magiuwin institute, containing the Volun- 
dtvrquhla, and all the poems which form 
the connexion of the Scandinavian and 
German heroic era. New editions mid 
translations of the parts already known, 
hare been prepared among the Germans, 
by Denis Schlinmohn.'Uin, Grater, Herder 
and Fred. Major. Some of the sagas of 
the F.ddu, before unprinted, Jpive been 
lately published by von dor Hagen and 
< Jrimin, tn the. original, and subsequently in 
German. Adelung. Schld/.er, and, lately, 
Rubs, have doubted the genuineness and 
antiquity of tile Older Hilda. Tbeir op¬ 
ponents are I*. (’..Muller (On the Gentt- 
ineness of the Doetrine Asa, .and the Va! 
ue of the Hilda of Snorro, Copenhagen, 
Hll, and Oil the Origin and Deeline of 
leelandie. Historiography,'with an Appen- 
dix on the nationality of the old Norse 
Foetus Copenhagen, HKii, um tier Ha¬ 
gen, tin - brothers Grimm, Dnren. and oth¬ 
ers: and truth se.-ais to b“ oil their side. 
For not only the inherent verisimilitude 
and peculiar developemenr of the doetrine 
ofthe Hilda, hut various historical traces, 
vouch for its antiquity and genuineness. 
On the eonne\in:i of (!».■< iernian .\V> hi ’ (,■!- 
tCiiilif/ and the fill l< ii’iitrh j t !«•■ Hook of 
lleriiesj \\ it * ■ the Hilda, interesting investi¬ 
gations have hoen iu-iii'tied by (lie authors 
last named. 

HiniYsroM: Hoiks; well known to. - 
men who navigate tin* Httglisb ebauuel, 
consisting nt'thr.-e principal ridge.-, .and ex¬ 
tending HOO to 700 feet i:i liauih. They 
lie nearly in tin* fiir wav from the Star; 
to the Li/ar.l, and .are ihcreliuv an object 
of the inmost importance to mariners, 
lienee it is, that on th ■ summit of tie* 
largest rock a liglit-boitsi* has been erect - 
ed, to serve as a lit aeon or signal to avoid 
the danger, as they are covered at tin* 
Hood tide, but beeome dry ;it the ebh. 
The (■ iimdation of the light-house is one 
entire solid mass of stones to the height 
of Ho feet, engrafted into each other, and 
united by every mentis of additional 
Strength. It is ahotif r^O feet in height ; 
lo S. S. W. Plymouth. 15 K. I.i/ard point ; 
Ion. 4’ Id' W .; lat. 50’ 1 (' X. The swell 
at these rocks is tremendous. After a 
storm, when the sea is to all appearance 
quite smooth, and its siirtiiee tiuruftlcd by 
the slightest breeze, the ground-swell or 
lllnliT-euiTent meeting the slope of the 
forks, the sea often rises above the light¬ 
house in a magnificent manner, overtop¬ 
ping it res with a canopy of foam. Henry' 
Winstanlev, in lb!***, built the first light¬ 
house, but, in 17015, perished in it, having 
too much confidence in *lns building’s 
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standing any storm. Another light-house 
stood from 1701) till J755. Tho third was 
begun in 1757, by the late Mr. John 
Stne iton, and finished in 1759. It has 
withstood all the, rage of the weather. 
Th** structure of the edifice of Mr. Stnca- 
tou is highly interesting.. In tho beginning 
of IfCll), the upper structure! Imd bccome 
so racked, that it vvtis deemed necessary 
to rebuild it, and the lighthouse is to be 
n lit in the autumn of H30. 

Hnr'.iMtK. Gerard, horn at. Antwerp, 
l(ill*, was a painter, and one ofthe most 
distinguished nfeiigrav its. He learned the 
element.*, of his art in l.is native city, but 
fully developed hi* talents in France. 
I.ouis XIV attached llui .artist to his ser¬ 
vice by marks of tie,of. lie was i*nm- 
missiotied P> engrave, on copper, the Iflily 
Family of Raphael. and Alexander’s Visit 
•o the Family of Darios, by Hi'brun. lie 
executed, liiu wise, the Hattie of tin* Four 
< avalicrs, after Leonardo d.t Vinei. In bis 
great works from •historical pictures, bis 
choice* is often to be r< gretted. Many 
paintings fuvt obtained celebrity by bis 
in I't'-riy cntrravitigs. JMelm -l; vv/ts no 
I -'.s happy in his portiai'-, and left a 
great nmnh'T, of the most distinguished 
persons of .-Iiis ag'*. .Many of tin m ar** 
liumd in P. rraititV collei'tion of fnnotis 
men. peculiarly chaste and l.rillia’il 

burin, .a noble style, correet and easy 
dr.ie.ing, trinii atnl inimitahle harmony 
of execution, haw r.a..-ed the Works of this , 
artist ahov e any oilier.- of his nation. Hd- 
i buck \\.is i-ngraver to tie- king, and rnun- 
Sillor ofthe royal academy of painters, 
wlieii lie died, in 1707, aged (iti. Neitlier 
his brother nor his son i quailed him. 

Iliii.a. {sice I'tinnd’n.) 

Hnr.x.sir Fred* - ri'* Morion, haroncl ; an 
Krigu-h diplomatist and statistical writer, 
lie xva- s !it ambassador to Herliu in 17!*'J, 
and in the Ibllovving year wits removed to 
\ ieiin-i. In .March, 17!>1, hi! quitted that 
court Ibr Madrid ; but, returning thither 
again, he concluded, in May, 1795, a trea¬ 
ty nt' alliance nllensive and defensive, be¬ 
tween Hngland and Austria. He died at 
his I:."Use in I'all-mall, Nov. 11, IH09. Ilf 
was the author of it work of considcnihlc 
n search, entitled Tic: .State of the Poor, 
or History of tin* Laboring (.’lasses in 
Hngland : 1797, 3 vols. 4to. 

l’.lifiAH, oni* ofthe most distinguished 
ot tile Saxon kings of Hngland, was the 
son of king Kdmund. III! succeeded to 
the throne in 959, and managed tin* civil 
and military affairs of his kingdom with 
great vigor and success. He maintained 
a body ot* tro ips to control the mutinous 
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Northumbrians, and. repel tlio incursions 
of the Scots, and l\tt«d out a powerful 
navy to protect liis subject*} from the 
Danes. By these precautions, he not only 
prevented invasion front the Danes, ;but 
secured t)»e submission of the independent 
.provinces of Wales and Ireland, and tlie 
surrounding islands. During the reign 
of Edgar, wolves wore nearly extirpated 
from the southern parts of the island, by 
exchanging a tribute from 'Wales for pay¬ 
ment in the heads of these) animal,". I lis 
adventure and marriage with the beauti¬ 
ful El/Wdu, daughter of the earl of Devon¬ 
shire, are well known. He died in f)75, 
and was succeeded l»y liis son, Edward 
the Martyr. 

Euoeworth dk Firmo>t, Henry Es¬ 
se#, futlter-confessor of Louis XVI; horn 
1745, in Ireland, in the village of Edgo- 
wnrthtovvn. liis father, an Episcopalian 
clergyman, adopted the Catholic faith 
witli his family, and went to Erance. 
Henry studied first under the. Jesuiis at. 
Toulouse, and then at the Sorbonne in 
1'aris. His piety nmk virtue obtained him 
the cblifulencc of the princess Elizabeth, 
sister of Louis XVI, who chose him for 
her confessor. The revolution broke out, 
and the king was thrown into prison. 
Elizabeth was an angel of consolation .to 
her brother during bis confinement, and 
l)y her means Louis was first made ac¬ 
quainted with the character of Eirmon!, 
who then lived in concealment at Clmisy- 
lu-Hoi, under the name of Essex. When 
the king was informed of his condcmna- 
- tiuli, he requested a delay of three days, 
to prepare himself to appear helbre his 
God, and free communication with a 
priest of liis own choice. This was 
Edgeworth. The eonvebtion assented to 
the latter request, hut refused the respite. 
Edgeworth discharged the duties devolv- 
ing on him with the deepest devotion. 
He offered personally to attend the king 
to the place of execution. Edgeworth 
ascended the scaffold with him ; the exe¬ 
cution* r placed the king under the guillo¬ 
tine; Edgeworth exeiaimed, “Son of 
’paint Louis, ascend to heaven!” and the 
a.xe It’ll. Edgeworth succeeded in cscap- 
• jng from France in safety, and arrived in 
•England in 17!)f>. Pitt offered lrim-a pen¬ 
sion in the name of the king, H’liieii he 
declined. He soon after folio wed Louis 
XVIII to llliinkcnhurg, in Brunswick, 
and thence to Mittuu. Ashe had devoted 
his lilt; to soothe tlit- unhappy in the true 
spirit of Christian Htarity, lie lost it in 
services of benevolence. In Ib07, a num¬ 
ber of French prisoners of war were 


brought to Mittau, -where Edgeworth was 
Jiving with Louis XVIII. A contagious 
fever made the most dreadful devastation 
among them. Edgeworth, so far frot,, 
being repelled by the danger, devote, i 
himself to the earc of the sick, ami wa> 
himself attnejeed by the disease, of which 
he died May 21, 1807. The duchess of 
Ahgnuleqje attended him in his sickness : 
the royal family followed hint to ti„ 
tomb, and Louis XVIIf wrote his . 
itaph. 

Ewuevvoktii, Maria, a distinguished fh_ 
male writer of the day, daughter of th.. 
well-known ingenious Richard Love!* 
•Edgeworth (whodied in lf<i7). was bon- 
at Edgcwnrthtowii, Ireland. The fanrib 
was originally English, and settled in Ire¬ 
land in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
Her mother (died 1772) was the fir-; of 
four wives of Mr. Edgeworth: he tin' 
married her in Scotland, while lie vum - 
a. student in the university of < t.xtord. i e‘ 
this wife he s|ieaks with little ntler-iion , 
respect, in his account of liitn-clf (Mr 
inoirs of 11. L. Edgcworlli, continued 
his daughter'Mttria, London. It-'vi 1;; 
does miss Edgeworth herself pay 
passing tribute of tilial love when he 
death is nieriti: 1 d. Maria, w 1m v,':t- 
favorite daughter of her father, miM ha - , 
been educated, principally, under th-- 
fluenecs of Jiis second and third v. 
sisters, by the name of Sneyd, who w. • 
accomplished and amiable women. I 
17'.^, miss Edgeworth made her tii-t - 

praraticeos an author in the Treatise <•. 
Practical Education, written in couja-.c- 
tiou wait her lather. Tlernuincrous n>-v 
els, tales and essays, have been cha d;- 
directed to the im}>roventeut of early r:f- 
ucation. Children are not less delighted 
than iiistrueted vyilh her Moral Tab - 
Popttivir Tales, Parents’ Vssistant. Far 1 ;. 
Lessons, \ c„ which convey importai.: 
moral and [irudential instruction in a sim¬ 
ple, clear .and attractive form, ami, at di¬ 
sarm.' time, furnish many valuable lessor.-, 
to parents and instructors in regard to th" 
best methods of influencing tin* feeling", 
awakening the curiosity, and limning th- 
minds mid hearts of the young. In In- 
other works, she does m l lose sight of a 
moral application: her Patronage. Belin¬ 
da, Absentees, Tales of Fashionable Lit*-. 
& e., lire intended to correct some fashiona¬ 
ble Hilly, some national defect, or som- 
mental or moral deformity. Miss Edge- 
worth possesses a cultivated mind, familiar 
vv'itli the literary riches of her own country. 
and not a stranger to the productions«>f off; ■ 
er nations: the French critics bear testin'-;- 
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ny to her acquaintance with the manners 
anil literature of France, and many, of her 
works have been translated and well re¬ 
ceived in that country! Her writings dis- 
day a great knowledge of life and of the 
luman heart, a liappy talent, of conceiv¬ 
ing .situations and incidents, and of de¬ 
scribing manners and characters. 1 With¬ 
out possessing great brilliancy Af imagina¬ 
tion, or;uiy extraordinary reach of mind, 
she unites a manly judgment with a fe¬ 
male tact, and at Fori Is a pleasing example 
of what Locke calls a round , about, com¬ 
mon scnsi.. Her works have enjoyed an 
extensive popularity in Europe, and have 
lieen oiien republished in the! 1 . States. 

Eimikwoktii, Kichard Lovell, a gentle¬ 
man distinguished for the versatility of his 
talents, was horn in 1711, at Hath. of 
a iimiily possessed of landed properly at 
Edge wort blown, in I!»•' south of Ire- 
iaiid. He received his education at Trin¬ 
ity college, Dublin, ;in.I (,’oipns Chii-li, 
Oxford, alter which In- entered at the 
Templo.liu: not probably with any serious 
intenlion of adopting the law as a proles- 
sioii. Mechanics and general literature 
eiii. llv attraeli d hi - attention. Hetormed 
an acquaintance with doctor larasmus 
Darwin. Mr. 'I'hoinas Day. and other men 
ofeoiigeui.i! pursuits, to whose researches, 
as well as his own, what may he t Tim'd 
praeiic.il philosophy' i~ not a little indebt¬ 
ed. In 17ti7, he contrived a t. legraph, 
vvilh regard to which, however, lie had 
nor the merit of having started the origin¬ 
al idea, neither did lie bring it into general 
use. Aller residing' some years in Lng- 
land. lie went to France, where he was 
engaged in the direction of snine works 
on the Klione at Lyons. |n the latter 
jiiirt of hi~ lilt', lie residedliiiie.il on hi.s 
own estate, occupy ins himself with, plans 
litr constructing rail-roads, draining hog', 
find other undertakings t'or the improve¬ 
ment of ftgriciillnrc, ttianiiliicliires and 
coninieree. Much of his time, too, wa¬ 
llow,toil to literature, anil, ill conjunetion 
with his daiightt’r, tlie celebrated Ma¬ 
ria Ldgeworth (i|. v.), he wrote a 'I’reatise 
on Practical Ldiicutinn, one on IVolession- 
id Education, as well as some subsidiary 
Works, all remarkahlr for the air of good 
ini-!', and adaptation to the exigefieies of 
ettiiimou |'de. which they exhibit. He died 
in June, 1H17. Mr. Edgeworth married 
tour wives, of whom two were sisters. 

Kiiict ; ii public proclamation. In an¬ 
cient Koine, the bight r officers of state, 
who were elected annually, publicly df*- 
clared, at their entrance upon olliee, the 
principles bv which they should conduct 
11 1 * 
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their Administration., This was done par¬ 
ticularly by the, riEtflles (q. v.), who super¬ 
intended buildings and markets, and by 
the prCtors, ns supreme judges. These 
aimuul proclamations, hy which the de¬ 
ficiencies of the general statutes were 
supplied, and the laws were adapted to the 
peculiar wants of the period, gradually 
acquired a certain permanency, as each 
otliivr retained, unaltered, most of tlie 
regulations of bis predecessor (edielum tra- 
latllunn) ; and they became, in tact, the 
source of the whole sy stem of Komtm UlW, 
which, being founded on the ollieial au¬ 
thority oftlic aiithors. was called jits honora¬ 
rium. anil was opposed to the strictly fbnnal 
lavv,///.« rii'ilc. Tlfc edirlum jinrtoris, un¬ 
der tho emperor Adrian, A. 1). Jill,-was 
reduced to a regular form (idirtum per- 
pituum) liy Salvitts Jiiliainis, ami received 
the sanetiou of legal authority, although 
the preiors seem to haw* retained lor a 
long time their privilege of issuing edicts, 
till all legislative power fell exclusively, 
into the hands of the emperor. The 
lbrm of the edict was still made use of 
occasionally, although general principles 
were open brought forward in the de¬ 
cision of (irmleidar cu-es piecivi - and rc- 
seripls). The name ,,///•/ ha- since been 
apple il in several iiionarelncill eoimli'ies. 
a- a general term, to an ordinance nl' the 
siipieme autlioiity. (See f'iri! ijuie.j 
Mini r oi \ivir. . 'S, e //./g"u w.’.s.j 

i ail l.i:. ( See . Ii lif, .) 

KniMiiucu; the metropolis of Scot¬ 
land, about ii mile and a half from the 
frith of Fort 1 1 , situated in the northern 
par! of the i minty of Edinburgh. The 
town stands mi high ami uneven ground, 
being built on three eininrhces. ' The cen¬ 
tral ridge, on whieh the city was originally 
built, i- terminated abruptly on the west 
by a precipitous roek, on wliieli (lie ensile 
i- pi,need, while to the oast it gradually in¬ 
clines to tlie plain, from which rise Ar¬ 
thur’s seat, Salisbury crags, and the I'al- 
ton hill, liotli sides of the central ridge, 
occupied hy the principal street of the 
old town, extending frpm the castle to 
Ilolyiooilhoii.se, are. covered with build¬ 
ing’ 1 closely crowded together, and de¬ 
scending from the main street, chiefly in 
narrow lanes, with little regard either to 
health or cleanliness. That, part of the 
town built on the. southern eminence is 
touch more spacious ami p|eus;mt in its 
appearance than the centre of the city, 
and domains several elegant squares. (>f 
'lii'se, the principal is George's square. 
Here are also tin: Meadows, a tract of' 
ground intersected by walks, shaded on 
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both aides by rows of trees. The tw> 
ridges on which the did town is built are 
connected by a bridge, which crosses the > 
low street called the Cowgatr, in the ra-' 
'vine between them, at right, angles ; on 
each side of which bridge houses are 
ranged, and a spacious and nearly level 
street is (brined, notwithstanding the ine¬ 
qualities of the ground. The new town 
is built ou the lower and northernmost of 
the ridges, para I lid with the old town, 
with which it is connected by a bridge, 
and by a mound of earth railed the earllu n 
mound. Its streets mid squares have been 
constructed with great elegance and regu¬ 
larity. St. Andri vv’s and <I harlot to squares 
are remarkable for their beauty. An ex¬ 
tension of the city is also making on the 
inclined plain on the north, and towards 
the west, where some handsome streets 
have lately been built; also the octagon 
of Moray place, the (hirst in the city. 
.Edinburgh is connected with l.eith by 
a paved road. A magnificent cm ranee 

from the east has also I.. formed along 

the south side of the ((niton hill; and on 
the summit of the'hill a national monu¬ 
ment, niter tlie.model of tlie Parthenon tit 
Athens, has been begun. Other improve¬ 
ments are at present going on with a v ievv 
of remedyillg the disadvantages occasion¬ 
ed by the inequalities of tin- ground on 
which Edinburgh is built. The scenery 
around Edinburgh, owing to the abrupt 
and rniggv heighls of the ('alien hill and 
Arthur’s seat, which suddenly rises 800 
loot from the surrounding plain, and pre¬ 
sents the rocky heights of Sidishury^cmgs 
towards the city,.is uncommonly striking; 
and every thing has beet) done to display 
these natural advantages. Around the 
Gallon hill several walks have lately been 
made at diflereut elevations-, from vvhieli 
the surrounding town and country are seen 
to great advantage ; a walk hits also been 
made on the still higher elevation * if Salis¬ 
bury crags, from wliirh the view is grand 
and imposing. —Of the public works and 
buildings in Edinburgh, the castle is the 
niost remarkahie. It is situated at the; 
western extremity of the old town, on a 
rugged rock, which rises on thrpe sides 
from a level plain to the height of 150 to 
200 feet. At the opposite or eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the old town stands the palace 
and abbey of llolyrood, for several centu¬ 
ries the residence of the inonarchs of Scot¬ 
land. The abbey, of which only the walls 
remain, was founded in the year 1128, by 
J>av-id I; and in the bury itig-pluce within ■ 
tire interred several of his successors. The 
palace is a large quadrangular ediliee of 


hewn stone, with a court within, -w- 
rounded by piazzas. The palace contain s 
a gallery 150 feet long, decorated witi 
imaginary portraits of the kings ol* Sr... - 
land, from the. time of Fergus I. As h 
now stands, it is uol of high iintiipiitv 
Its north-west towers were built by Jnn.e- 
V, hut the remaining part of it was ad,).. : 
during theVeign of Gharlos JI. The m - 
penranco of the Parliament square, m ?/>, 
centre of the city, has been entirely dav.g- 
ed, in consequence of two fires, which 
eurred in 18*24,111111 iSfrut dow n the soi.e; 
and east sides of the square. On tin -it- 
qj‘ the ibnner houses tin elegant si m-. mi ir¬ 
is now in yirogress for ihe aci-ommoilat'.-,: 
of the courts, to he connected with li.i 
former buildings, partly old am! pnrth 
new, in vvhieli the supreme courts at 
i-nt hold their sittings. The original p--r 
tion of those buildings was finished in it 
year 1(510, and was iuiendeil tor the n 
caption of (he Scottish parliament. I’orti- 
reception oftlie advocates’ library .the rid 
est eolleetion in Scotland, consisting .•• 
more than 70,000 printed volumes, an.i . 
smaller one belonging to the writer.- tut!-- 
signet, apartments attached to the imvii - 
west corner of the parliament lionsi- lew 
lately been liuislied. Nearly opposite to i; . 
Parliament square stands the royal r\ 
elitmge, which was Immdcd in tin- yea- 
1752, and was formerly employed ■ 
ciistom-hoiisc. 'I'lie regisler-otliei. ■-( 
which the ]>nl>lic records of Scotland a- - 
depositeil, wtis liuuidi-d in the year 177! 
iiml is, distinguished (hr lighlne-s, i- . 
gatiee, and classical simplicity of d< -ig: 
Of the churches, the metropolitan chiirci 
dedicated to saint Giles, is the nio-l at. 
eient. It is built in the figure of a cm-s 
and forms one side of the Parhanic: 
squar<i It was erected into a eollcgat- 
'elmreh in hut is said to Iuim- he: n 

founded nearly 000 years before. IV-..' 
tlie centre rises a square lower, sWriin uiiiie-: 
hv slender arches, supporting a spire h ; I 
loot in height, the whole exhibiting tj: 
rcseinhlanee of an imperial crown. Tit- 
other churches arc. Trinity college,dm re!., 
the Old and New Gray-friars, (lie Tipi. 
the Ganongate, Hf. Gulhl—rtV, l.atlv 1 
ter’s, St. Andrew’s, St. George’s, Si. Ma¬ 
ry’s, and St. Vincent’s, with five diiipd- 
of ease. Besides these places ol worship, 
there arc four for the Burghers, three Jot 
the Amilmrghers, four for the Belie!, ton: 
for tin* Baptists, two fir the Independent.-. 
a Gaelic chapel, and one each for the Met It - 
odists, Caineronians, Bereans, Glassite.-. 
Unitarians, Quakers, anil Roman Gatlio- 
lics, and six lot- the Episeo|>alians. 
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university of Edinburgh has long since at¬ 
tained general celebrity. It was founded 
in the, year when there was only one 
professor. Ml the different branches of 
literature, science mid philosophy tire now 
taught in tlii-. seminary. The total num¬ 
ber of student* is about “2i 10 'K To the 
university is attaehed a library of more 
that' otJ,000 volumes. The h]|Ji school, 

the principal granimtir-sele iol of the. city, 
was established ill 1578. Of literary asso 
i iations, the principal is the royal socie¬ 
ty. eoljstiluted ill 178‘2 ; the royal s-ieiety 
id' antiquaries, and the Wernerian soeie- 
tv : and the astronomical institution. 
The Highland society was established Air 
advanein” the interests of agriculture, 
mat i it then i re- and arls. in the Highlands 
of Scotland. li di-tribute-annually about 
C7004n premium- fu- inventions and im¬ 
provements. There are, besides, the fac- 
iiilv ot’ ndvoe.ates. and the royal colleges 
of physieian- and surgeons. The jirinri- 
i>rd eliaiitahle in-timliou is I briot- ho,— 
iiilal. vvhieii wa- endowed hy (Jeorge lle- 
riol, jeweller I" .lames \|, fir educating 
and maintaining the sons of burgesses and 
freemen: it wa- ereeted in It >50. at the 
e\pi'ti-e ot’ iJ.in.tJt!*'. alter a frothie de-ign 
•'rf Inigo .ioti■ -s \ it eon-i.-ts ot' a large 
Huadraiu.de. v. illi a court in the interior; 
and it is •■iowt!i>d with eoliinins. turrets 
atii^ s|iires. There are, also, numerous 
oilier iio.-pita's. rlin c charity work-house-, 
an asylum tin' lie- 'udu-triou-* blind, a 
Magdalene a-yluui, a bouse of industry, 
and a society iiif tin- sllppre--ion of beg¬ 
ging ; and linn di-|*. usuries, two lor af¬ 
fording advice and medicine- to the poor, 
and two t!iv curing di-ea.-t - in the eye 
and ear. < Jn the summit of the (’niton 
hill is Nei-on’s momiment, ;i circular cob 
iiiiiii, 10W fe-.f in height. There are 13 

hanknur companies, ot’which the hank of 
Scotland, the royal htiiik. and the British 
linen company, are incorporated hy royal 
charter. The mantilaeturos of Edinburgh 
an? principally adapted lor I he consump¬ 
tion of its'.jnhahitaiils, consisting of hoiise- 
liold furniture; travelling carriages, exe¬ 
cuted in a style of superior elegance ; of 
engraving in all its branches, musical in¬ 
struments, : there are also manufac¬ 
tures of glass ami marhle, in which equal 
taste atnl skill are displayed ; and In-tween 
3U0 and 100 weavers are employed in 
the working of linen, silks, sursnets, and 
fine shawls. There are al«o brass and 
iron manufactures and distilleries of spir¬ 
its in the neighborhood; and Edinburg!) 
has been long noted for its excellent ale. 
The trades of bookselling and printing arc 
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carried on to a great extent; and various 
periodical and other Vlorks are published 
here, which have deservedly attained ex¬ 
tensive celebrity. Among these may he 
mentioned the Edinburgh Review (sec the 
next article) and .Blackwood's Magazine. 
There are two iiewsjvqH'rs published 
til.-- •.-■ nines a week, three twice a week, 
ae-t liiur ouee a week. Thy places of 
public amusement are the theatre, the 
pantheon, and the assembly-rooms. A 
gas-ligh. company has I wen established. 
Edinburgh is a royal burgh, and its coun¬ 
cil sends one member to parliament.— 
The origin of Edinburgh is lost in remote 
antiquity. Almut the year S5I, according 
to the accounts ot' the earlier historians, 
Edinburgh was a town of some note; In 
1 \fI5, a parliament wa.- a—.-rubied here 
tiir the tiiat time. In 1137. the kings of 
Scotland usually resided in it. and held 
regular parliaments; and almut the year 
J 150, it was considered the metropolis of 
Scotland. Popillalion jit'lli" city andr.ul>- 
urhs, including l.eilh, J^15 ; 1*2 miles 
E. (Jlusgow, and :"N> N. W, l.oialou; 
loll. :r IT u „ lal. 55 5s' V A llistorv 
of the Eiiiversity of Edinburgh, '-i vols. 
Hvo.. was published, in I Sift). by llmn r, 
Edinburgh and London. 

I 'm Mil unit Kkvuiw (The (luarterly). 
This eelehnited journal was established in 
lSOg, ;ii a time when the periodical lilem- 
ture of the Limed Kingdom eonsisteil of 
works eondiieted with interior talent, :unt 
oeeupying narrow grounds. Its siieres- 
was immediate and very great. Discuss¬ 
ing till the great subjects of literature, 
science, philosophy and politic- with free¬ 
dom, boldness, -pirit, varied learning,acute 
reasoning, elegant criticism, a piquant 
satire, and profound and original views, 
in polities ii ha- supported the principles 
ofthe Eox wliigs; in religion, it is more 
than siispeeted of a seeptieal leaning. Jt 
is said to hr 'originated in the social stud- 
ii s of a number of young •men in Edin¬ 
burgh, who W ere accustomed to meet or 
easionally to di-euss qlieslions ill every 
hraucli of science and philosophy. I: 
was 11 1 lied, during the first year, by the 
reverend Sydney Smith, after whom Mr 
.•ellrey, flu'll a young Scotch advocate id' 
more talents and leisure than practice in 
his profession, is well known to have been 
the editor, anil one of the nm.-r fruitful 
contributors during the long time which 
he I'oridtie.fed it. His articles relate prin¬ 
cipally to the belles-let ires. Among the 
principal writers tire to be lot mil the 
distinguished names of Playfair, Leslie, 
Mackintosh, Brougham, Dttgald Stewart, 
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doctor Brown, besides Macculiocli (on po- ( tion of Edric, duke of Mercia. A com 
liftcal economy and Ireland), YVilliams (the promise was then efl'ected, by which die 
advocate), Macaulay, &c. Doctor Brown • midland and nordicm counties were as- 
was the author of the article on Kant (No. signed to Canute, and the southern to 
2), but owing to some liberties taken with a Edmund, lie was soon alter murdered 
paper intended for the 4th riuniber, he dis- at Oxford, at the instigation of the traito- 
continued his contributions. Playfair wrote Edric .-* This event made Canute master 
the articles relating to Laplace, See.. SirJ. ,of the entire kingdom; hut the. line „f 
Mackintosh is the author of numerous Edmund*'was again partially restored b, 
literary, historical, and political articles, the marriage of his great grand#daught.i 
which display the liberal .and generous Matilda, to Homy I. 
principles, the extensive views tuid the Edred, king eft’ England, son of E.i- 
vorictl learning of a statesman and scholar, ward the Elder, succeeded to the throne nt: 
Mi - - Brougham, how ever, is, perhaps, the the murder of his brother, Edmund 1 (047 
Coryphaeus of the Edinburgh Review : he r He quelled a rebellion of tiie Northunibri 
is present every where, possessing a sort an Danes, and compelled Malcolm, June 
of mental ubiquity, in parliament, at the of Scotland, to renew- his homage for hi., 
bar, 111 the popular assemblies ; leading in' English possessions. Although active and 
legislation, literature, politics, science; tie- warlike, lie w as extremely superstitious, 
livering lessons of wisdom and taste in the and subservient to the celebrated Diftistan. 
pa|jes of the Review, and dillusing the abbot, of Glastonbury. Edred died after a 
lights of .education and useful knowledge reign of nine years, and left the crown to 
among the tailoring classes, by means of his nephew, Edwy. 
the society formed for that purpose, of En^unoE, Henry, AHA., FSA.; a Jnnd- 
which he is at the head. The great influ- scape and miniature painter of ominenee, 
once of the Edinburgh Review in. the bom at Paddington, in I7U8. His eavlies 
bands of the whigs led to the establish- portraits are principally drawn on papu. 
meat of a tory' periodical, as a counter- with black lead and Indian ink. It wa-it. 
poise. The London Quarterly Review later years rally that he made those elal'o- 
was established in 180!*, under the dircc- rate and liigh-iinislied pictures, uniting the 
tion of Gilford. Blackwood’s Magazine, depth and riclinessof nil-painting with tin 
a work of a smaller calibre, edited first by freedom and freshness of water-colors. n<’ 
Lockhart (now editor of the Quarterly), which there arc so many specimen's i ; 
and afterwards by Wilson, owed its ex- England. He died in.1821. 
istence to the same cause. The multi- Edward the Elder, king of England 
plication of quarterly and other periodi- son of Alfred the Croat, whom lie <ue- 
«ea!s has cooperated with the diminution reeded in JK)1. Ethclwald, the son nl’ii.f 
of intcllcctuaijpow-or in tin- Edinburgh it- father’s elder brother, claimed the crown 
self, in depriving it of its former undisput- • lmt ibis insurrection ended with the deal!, 
ed supremacy. The editorship has late- of Ethclwald in battle. The reign of Ed- 
ly passed into the hands of Mr. Napier, ward was further distinguished by sti-- 
The Edinburgh Rev iew lmd, at one time, cesses over the Anglicised and Ibivn't. 
12,000 subscribers. This Review, and also Dan<i«. lie fortified many inland town', 
the London Quarterly, are republished, and acquired dominion over Northumbria a:ni 
circulate extensively, in the 1 : . States. East Anglia, and subdued several >>1 tl.e 

Edmund I, king of l < ’.ngliitul, an tible Welsh trilies, He died, alter a reign M 
and spirited prince, son of Edward the. twenty-four years, in !f25. 

■ Elder, succeeded his brother Atln-lstan in . Envv'ARi>,.siirnariieil the Martyr, king el 
041. lie conquered Cumberland, which England, son of Edgar, succeeded h>- 
he bestowed on Malcolm, king of Scotland, father, at tbo age of fifteen, in 075. 1*'~ 
on condition of homage. He was stabbed step-mother, Elfrida, wished to raise net 
at a banquet by I.eolf’ an outlaw, who own son, Ethelred, to the throne, 1"'! 
entered among the guests, and provoked was opposed by Diinstan, through whos¬ 
tile king to a personal attack upon him. exertions Edward was peaceably rrown- 
Edmtiud'. immediately expired of the ed. His short reign was chiefly dir-tin- 
wound, in the sixth year of his reign. guished by the disputes, between U" ,! 

Edmund II, surnamed Ironside, king of sfan and, the foreign monks on one side. 
England, was the eldest son of Ethelred and the' secular clergy on the other 
II. On the death of thd latter, in 10] G, he The young king paid little attention t*- 
was obliged tor take the field against <’a- afiy thing but the chase, which led to la- 
nute, by whom he was defeated at Assing- unhappy death. Hunting one day in Bor¬ 
den, in Essex, in consequence of the defer- setshiro, he was separated from ids at- 
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tcndants, and re| wired' to Corfe castle, 
where Klfrida resided. After paying his 
respects to her, he requested a glass of* 
liquor, and, as he was drinking it on horse¬ 
back, one of KlfriJa’s servants gave him a 
deep stab behind. He immediately set 
spurs to his horse, but, fainting from Joss 
of blood, he was dragged in the stirrup 
until he died. The pity caused by bis 
innocence and misfortune induced the 
people td regard him as a martyr. He 
had reigned lour years. 

Edward, stirnamed the Conftxsor, 
younger son ol'Etholred II. On the death 
of his maternal brother, llnrdicnmtte (lie 
Dane, in 10-11, he wrts called to the throne, 
and thus renewed the Sfaxon line. He 
was not tl»* immediate heir, as ms brother, 
Edmund Ironside, had left sons: hut, as 
lie received the support of Godwin, earl 
of Kent, on condition of marrying his 
daughter. Editiia, his claim was establish¬ 
ed. Edward was a wt-ak and supersii- 
tious, hut well-intentioned prince., who 
acipiired the love of his subjects by hi 1 * 
monkish sanctity, and care in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. lie gained the title of 
saint and confessor by abstaining from 
nuptial connexion with his queen. Hav¬ 
ing been educated in Normandy, he intro¬ 
duced so many natives of that country to 
hi- court, that the Erenrh language and 
manner- became prevalent in England, to 
the great disgust of earl Godwin and his 
.-'•.•I-. A rebellion took place, and Edward 
was forced to dismiss his foreign favorites, 
I’-Tceiv ing that the yoqjdi and weakness 
of his son, Edgar Alluding, would liol se¬ 
cure the sneces-ionagainst the poWeeand 
ability of ihirold. the son of Godwin, be 
turned hi- cjes upon l:i- kin-man, Will¬ 
iam of Normandy, in whose favor it has 
been asserted, with little probability, that 
he executed a will, lie died ill lOtili, 
leaving the point of the succession unde¬ 
termined : and with him ended the Saxon 
line of kings. Edward was the first Eng¬ 
lish monarch who touched tor the king's 
evil. He caused a body of laws to he 
compiled from those of Kthelliert, Inn and 
Alfred, to which the nation was long 
loudly attached. 

Edward I («•<* the Norman line), iftng 
of England, son *>f Henry III, was horn 
at Winchester in I’-i'S*. The contests be¬ 
tween his father and the barons called him 
early into active life, and lie finally quelled 
all resistance to the royal authority, by 
the decisive defeat of Leicester, at the bat¬ 
tle of Evesham, in 12*>5. He ftien pro¬ 
ceeded to Palestine, where be signalized 
his valor on many occasions, and inspired 


so much terror, tlibt an assassin was env 
ployed to despatch Jura, -from whom he : 
received a wound in the arm, which, as 
. tradition reports, being supposed to be 
from a poisoned weapon, was sucked by 
bis fuithtiil consort, Eleanor of Castile. 
On assuming the government, he acted 
with great vigor in the repression of the 
lawlessness of the nobles, and tlje corrup¬ 
tion in the administration of justice ; but 
often evinced an arbitrary and grasping 
disposition. In P27»S, be summoned Lie-* 
welly n, prince of Wales, to do him homage, 
and, upon his refusal, except on certain 
conditions, commenced the war which- 
ended in the annexation of that princi¬ 
pality to the English crown in P283. Ed¬ 
ward then ^pent some time abroud, in 
mediating a peage between the crowns of 
France and Arrugon, and, on his return, 
commenced his attempt to dcstroy'tho in¬ 
dependence of Scotland. The expense • 
atfendant upon this Mixing, hut unprinci¬ 
pled policy, was such that Edward was 
necessitated to use every expedient to' 
raise supplies: and. for this purpose, in ■ 
the twenty-third year of his reign, lie sum¬ 
moned to parliament representative:* from 
all the Immughs in the kingdom: this is 
therelore considered by some authors the 
true epoch of the formation of a house of* 
commons in England. After bis return 
from the Scotti-h expedition in ItXMl, 
which terminated in (lie capture of Itnliol, 
he became involved in a quarrel with his 
clergy, who, supported by the pope, re¬ 
fused to submit to a tax which fie had im¬ 
posed on them. Edward Ibreed thrit 
compliance, by placing them out of the 
protection of the law. Ills frequent ex 
pediclits to raise money at length pro¬ 
duced great discontent among the nobles, 
and people also, which obliged him to 
confirm the great charter, and charter of 
Ibrc.-I-. and also to give other securities in 
ftivor of qph 1 ’ ■ liberty. He then made a 
campaign in Flanders against France, 
which terminated with the recovery of 
Guiemie. and his second marriage Wit): 
.Margaret, the sj-ter of king Philip. Mean¬ 
time nevv commotions look place in Scot¬ 
land, under the guidance of the celebrated 
William Wallace. These transactions 
recalled Edward from Flander-, who 
hastened to the Iwinlers with an tinny of 
100,000 men. The events of 'hi- inter- 
,citing campaign cannot be detailed here; 
but the ignominious execution of the 
brave Wallace, in IMO.'l, as a traitor, forms 
a blot in the ehumeter of Edward. Nei¬ 
ther did it avail;•since Itob-rf llruee was 
able, in P100, o place himself at the head 
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of a new confederacy. Highly indignant 
-at (his determined spirit of resistance, Ed¬ 
ward vowed’ revenge against the whole 
Scottish nation, and, assembling-another 
: army, was on the point of passing the bor¬ 
der, when lie was arrested by sickness, 
and died at Burgh-upon-Snnds,-ncar Car¬ 
lisle, July 7, 1307, in the • sixty-ninth . 
year of his age, and thirty-ninth of his 
reign. . Few princes have exhibited more 
, vigor in action, or policy in council, than 
Edward 1. His enterprises were,t]ireoted 
to permanent advantages, rather than to 
mere personal -ambition and temporary 
splendor. Nor was he less intent upon 
the internal improvement of his kingdom 
than its external importance. The laws 
of the realm obtained so lunch additional 
order and precision during his reign, that 
he hns lieen called the KiiglisJi Justinian. 
lie passed an act of mortmain, protected 
and encouraged commerce; and in his 
reign first originated the society of mer¬ 
chant adventurers. The manners of this 
able sovereign were courteous, and his per¬ 
son majestic, although the disproportion¬ 
ate length of his legs gave him the popu¬ 
lar surname of Longshanks, lie left a son 
and three daughters by his first wife, El¬ 
eanor, who died in J2!.)0, and two sons by 
his second wife, Margaret el"France. 

Edwaro 11, king of England, ltorn at 
Caernarvon castle in 12ri4, and the first 


was living, upon whom life lavished favors 
of every sand, until the barons again re¬ 
belled, and, the parliament dooming tin 
, Spensers to exile, the king was obliged to 
confirm the sentence. Edward, however, 
on this occasion, in . concert with the Spen¬ 
sers, contrived tp raise troops and attack 
the barons, at the head of whom was hi- 
cousin, t^e earl of Lancaster, who, la-ins 
taken prisoner, was executed at Pomfr-t. 
Several others also suffered, and tie 
S[iensers were enriched with the spoilt 
Edward subsequently made another t'rni: 
less attempt against Scotland, which end. 
cd in the conclusion of a truce of thirtccr 
'years. In 1324, queen Isabella went t- 
France tp settle some disputes in relation 
to Gi lien no, and, while there, entered into 
a correspondence with several En<rIiM> 
fugitives, iu whose hatred to the. Spenser- 
she participated. Among these was lio-rei 
Mortimer, a young baron of tfie 4Vel>: 
marches, betwedh whom and Isabella 
criminal intercourse succeeded, in con-,- 
quoiicc of which the queen was still limn 
determined upon the ruin of her weak an.! 
unhappy husband. Having formed .-n: 
association with all the English male/., 
tents, and being aided with a force h. 
the count of llainnidl, sin- cmltarked i : 
England in Sh-ptcmher, 1320, and lain!' I 
iq Suffolk. Her forces seized the Tou-n 
of London and oilier fortresses, capt!.:--' 


English prince of Wales, succeeded his 
father, Edward I, in 1307. He was of an 
agreeable figure and mild disposition, hut 
indolent and fluid of pleasure. Afler 
marching a little way into Scotland, with 
the army collected by his till her, lie re¬ 
turned, dismissed his troops, and aban¬ 
doned himself entirely to amusement. 
His first step was to recall Piers Guveston, 
a young <inscon, whom his father had 
Imiushed, and whom he created earl of 
Cornwall, and married to Ids niece, lie 
then went over to France to ppuse the 
princess Isabella, to whom ho had been 
contracted by liis lather. 5?ooii after his 
return, the barons associated against the 
favorite, Gaveston, whom they more than 
once obliged the king to send away, lie 
was, however, as constantly recalled vjfhcn 
the immediate danger was over, until an 
open rebellion took place; and,the person 
of Gaveston being captured, he was exe¬ 
cuted as a public, enemy. In 1314, Ed¬ 
ward assembled an immense army, .to 
cheek the progress of Robert Bruce, but 
was completely defeated at Bannockburn. 
After the death of Gaveston, he selected 
a similar minion in the person of Hugh 
Spenser, a young nobleman whose father 


and executed both the Spensers-w itln ■- 
trial, and at length took the king prison 
who had concealed himself ill Wales, v.::.. 
a view' of escaping to Ireland. TL-- ut. 
fortunate Edward was confined in Kene 
worth castle, and in January, 1317. I.’~ 
deposition was unanimously voted in p.".’- 
liamcnt. on the ground of incapacity at.! 
misgov eminent. A resignation of lb 
crown was soon after extorted from bin 
ami fie was transferred ro Berkeley east!'. 
where Mortimer despatched two radian-, 
who, it is said, murdered him, by thin.-;.ait 
a red-hot iron into his bowels, that no yv 
ternul marks of violence might remain 
21st of Sept., 1327, ill the twentieth tear 
of his reign and forty-third of his ago. 

Edward 111,son of Edward 11, by l--- 
hella of France, was born in 1313. On 
biV* father’s deposition jn 1327, be wa- 
proclaimed king, under a council of re¬ 
gency, while his mother’s paramour, M" r 
timer, really possessed the principal power 
in the slate. The pride and oppression e! 
Mortimer now became so intolerable, that 
a general confederacy was funned again.- 
liiiu, at the head of which was the young 
king himself, who, now' in his cighteeii'n 
jyear. could ill brook the a-scendeny *'■ 
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his mother's minion. The result was the. 
seizure of Mortimer, in the castle of Not¬ 
tingham, where lie lodged with the queen, 
ami liis immediate execution upon a gib- 
i>e*t. The queen was also confined to her 
house, with a reduced allowance, and, al¬ 
though treated with outward respect, nev¬ 
er again recovered any degree of authori¬ 
ty. Edward now turned his attention to 
Scotland. Assisted hy sonic principal 
English 4nililrs, who enjoyed estates in 
that country, wliicli were withheld from 
them contrary to the terms of the late 
treaty, Edward Baliol, son ofthe John Bnli- 
o| to whom tlie crown had heen awarded 
hy Edward 1, raised a three, and, defeating 
t!ie Scots in a great battle, set aside David 
ilruee, tlien a minor, and Was crowned at 
Scone, in I33*i. Baliol, being driven 
away on the departure of his English aux¬ 
iliaries, applied to Edward, who levied a 
well-appointed army, with which he de¬ 
feated iIn* recent, Douglas. at die tiuiions 
battle of Ilali.Iowmliill, in July, 1 M.'gt. 
This victory produced the restoration of 
Hatiol. who was, how e\ er, again expelled, 
and attain restored, a.itil the ambition of 
Edward was culled o|f hy a still more 
splendid object. The crown of France, 
hy The Siliqiie law, having devolved to 
Philip de Valois, eoiisiii-german to the de¬ 
ceased kin;.', Charles the Fair, Edward 
was induced to claim it in*right of his 
mother, that monareli’s sister. There ex- 
-teil other claims that were superior: hut 
•hose considerations weighed very little 
vvidi a yOitlig, itmliilioiis monareli, eager 
fu- eoiii|ije.-t and glory. The lir-t lio-nl- 
c|es produeed nothing of much moment. 
Edward, in order to obtain fre-h supplies, 
made concessions to parliament which he 
uever intended to keep; and, finding liis 
■erriiory of (.’uienne Threatened, he sent 
•wit ;i force jbr its defence, and quickly 
followed himself, iieeompanied hy liis son 
lid ward, the famous black prince, all his 
chief nobility, and 30,000 men. 'I’ho 
• nemorahle battle of Crccy followed, \ng. 
"i.», 1310. which was sueeeedeil hy the 
-iege of Calais. In the mean lime, Dav id 
Ilruee, having recovered the throne of 
Scotland, made an incursion, at the head 
of a large army, into England : hut. being 
ni'-t at Durham by a much inferior force, 
raised by queen Philippa, and headed by 
lord Percy, lie Was totally defeated and 
taken prisoner, with many of bis principal 
nobles. Philippa went over to her hus¬ 
band at Calais, and, hy her interference, 
prevented the barbarous execution of En- 
•'‘iache.de jst. Pierre and five other citizen*, 
whom Ed want, on tin: capitulation ofthe 


place, had determined to execute, in re • 
vengc for his long detention in the feicgc. 
In 1348, a truce was concluded with 
France. The year 1349 was distinguished 
by the institution of the order of the gar¬ 
ter ; which, owisg to the. fame and chiv¬ 
alrous character of Edward and his eldest 
son, soon became one of the -most illus¬ 
trious orders of knighthood in Enrope.’ 
Philip, king of France, dying in 1350, was 
succeeded hy his son Joint, the com¬ 
mencement of whose reign abounded with 
intestine commotion, and* in 1355, Ed¬ 
ward again invaded France on the side 
of Calais, while the black prince, at the 
same time, lev! a large army from Gasco¬ 
ny. Doth these expeditions were attend¬ 
ed with much plunder and devastation; 
and Edward, being recalled home hy a 
fwottish inroad, soon repelled It..and retal¬ 
iated by eatrying lire and sword from 
Berwick to Edinburgh. During litis time, 
the prince of Wales had penetrated from 
(iitietme to the heart of France, where 
lie was opposed by king Joint, at the head 
of tin army nearly live times more nu¬ 
merous. The famous battle of Pointers 
ensued, in which the French monarch 
being taken prisoner, Edward held at the 
same lime in captivity the kingsof Franco 
an.i Scotland, the most dangerous of his 
enemies. John was taken to England, 
and treated with die greatest res pee t; anti 
David was soon after liberated upon ran¬ 
som. \ truce had been made with 
!•'ranee after the battle of I’oietiers, at the 
expiration of vvliieh, in 13.>!>, Edward 
once more passed over to Calais with u 
large itrmv, mid desolated the provinces 
ot‘ Pie.irdy and Champagne, hut at length 
consented to a peace, which was* con¬ 
cluded in May. I3t>0. Besides the stipu¬ 
lation of a large ransom for king John, 
several pr6v inee* and districts in the south¬ 
west of Franee and neighborhood of Cal¬ 
ais were n ■••led to Edward, who, in his 
turn rc-itne i his title to rite crown of* 
Franee and dnehy of Normandy. Tito 
siteees-or of John, Charles V, invaded the 
provinces intrusted to prince Ed ward, then 
in the la.-t stage of declining health, and Ed¬ 
ward laid the mortification of witnessing 
the gradual loss of all his French posses¬ 
sions. except Bordeaux and Bjiyoiine, and 
of all his conquests except Calais. In the 
decline of life, he was in other respects 
unfortunate: becoming a widower, he loll 
into a species of dotage ; mid an artful uns¬ 
tress, named Alice Piers, so abused her 
iullueiiee, that, on a parliamentary remon¬ 
strance, lie found it necessary to dismiss 
Iter. Ilis administration also became mi- 
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popular 5 and he had the affliction of wit¬ 
nessing his heroic son, Edward, sink a 
victim to a lingering illness; which calam¬ 
ity he survived about a. year, dying June 
•81,1377, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
and fifty-first of his reign.* 

• Edward, prince of Wales, sumamed 
the lit cult Prime; one of the most chival- 
ric and heroic characters of history, the 
'.eldest son of Edward III ami Philippa of. 
Haiimult. He was born in 1330, and at 
the age of fifteen accompanied hie father' 
in ,his invasion of France, and received 
from hinr the honor of kniglilhoud. . The 
victory of Crecy, which king Edward left 
principally to the exertions of the force 
under his son’s command, to use that war¬ 
like kitig^fl language, “showed that he 
merited Jus spurs.” ft was on this occa- 
•sion that he assumed the motto of Ich 
dien (I serve), used by all succeeding prin¬ 
ces of Wales, and derived, it is said, from 
the crest of the king of Bohemia, slain in 
that battle, which tradition, however, Inter • 
antiquaries seem disposed to discredit, 
.In 1355, he commanded the army which 
invaded France from Gascony, and the 
next year fought the great, battle of Poie- 
tiers’(sc c Edward III ),'and distinguished 
himself l»y. the courtesy with which he 
treated his prisoner, king John. Lly the 
peace of Bretagne, his father had obtained 
the provinces of Poictou, Saintongo, Peri- 
' gfeux, Limousin, &e., which he annexed to. 
Guienne, and formed into a sovereignty 
lor his son, under the title of the princi¬ 
pality of Aquitain. There the prince took 
up his residence; and at his court Pedro 
the Cruel sought refuge, when driven 
from his throne by his natural brother, 
llenry of Tnistnnmrc. Edward under¬ 
took the reestablishment of this tyrant, 
which he accomplished, hilt lost his health 
in the enterprise. Disappointed, by the 
perfidy of Pedro, of the stipulated reim¬ 
bursements, the taxes he want •Obliged to 
levy on his new subjects rendered his 
government unpopular ; and ail appeal 
wus made to the king of France, as his 
liege lord, who summoned him as his vas¬ 
sal to appear at Paris. “ I will dime,” 
replied the angry prince, “but it shall bo 
at the head of (it ),000 men.” I list health,, 
however, was too fiir declined to enable 
him to take the field, when the king of 
France invaded his dominions; and, hav¬ 
ing suffered the mortification of seeing his 
generals defeated, he withdrew into Eng¬ 
land, and after lingering some time, died, 
June ft, 137(i, in his forty-sixth year, leaving 
an only son, afterwards Richard II. 

Edward IV, king of England, was bom 


•in 1441. His father, Richard, duke of 
York, was grandson of Edward, carl of 
Cambridge and duke of York, fourth son 
of EdWard III, while the Lancaster branc h 
descended from John of Gaunt, the third 
sou. The York line had intermarried 
with the female descendants of Lionel 
the second son, which gave it the prefer¬ 
able righfeto. the crow r n. Edward, on the 
defeat and death of his father at rite battle, 
of Wakefield, assumed his title, ftnd, hav¬ 
ing. entered London, was declared kill" 
by acclamation in 14(>1. Soon after his 
accession, he had to fight for bis crown 
against an army of (K ),000 Lancastrians 
‘assembled in Yorkshire; and the field of 
Towton confirmed liis title by a decisive 
victory. Although the high-spirited Mar¬ 
garet was enabled, by the aid of Louis XI 
of France, again to take the field, the re¬ 
sult of the battle of Hexham, in May, 1101 , 
obliged iter to return to Flanders, ami 
leave,her husband, the imbecile Henry, a 
- prisoner in the hands of his enemies, who 
immured him in the ’Power of London. 
Freed from warlike cares, Edward indulg¬ 
ed himself in the gallantries too common 
to his age and station, aiid, by a marriage 
of passion with Elizabeth YVooilvillo, wid¬ 
ow of sir John Grey of Grohy, a Lancas¬ 
trian, betrayed himself into very serious 
difficulties,- since, at the same lime, he 
hud despatched the earl of Warwick to 
negotiate a marriage for him with Rnna 
of riavoy, sister to the queen of France: 
so that he at once offended two loyal 
houses, and his powerful friend, War¬ 
wick. Aided by France, Warwick, who 
had contracted his daughter to the Lan¬ 
castrian prince Edward, landed with Clar¬ 
ence and some other lords at Dartmouth; 
and such was his popularity, that he 
quickly saw himself at the head of tiO.ObO 
luen‘with wlioin he marched to encoun¬ 
ter Edward. They approached each oth¬ 
er near Nottingham, where the king, by 
the treachery of the marquis of Montague, 
in whom lie placed great confidence, had 
nearly been betrayed into the hands ot his 
enemies, lie hail just time to mount on 
horseback, and with a tew attendants pro¬ 
ceed to Lynn,where he instantly embarked, 
and reached a port in Holland, leaving 
Warwick in full possession of his king¬ 
dom, eleven tlays after lie had set his toot 
in it. Henry’s title was again recognised 
by parliament, ami Warwick and Clarence 
were declared regents of the kingdom. 
Edward, who ot first had hern received 
Rather coldly by his brother-in-law, the 
duke of Burgundy, was at length secretly 
assisted by him with a small squadron ot 
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ships, and a force of about 3000men, with 
which lie safely readied Rayensnur, in 
Yorkshire. Here Ins'fdiees quickly in¬ 
creased by partisans from all quartets, and 
he was soon enabled to march to London, 
where, through the,influence of many rich 
inercltants who had advanced him money, 
he obtained entrance as king, and the un¬ 
fortunate Iienry again became »prisotier. 
Warwick, advanced against him as tar as 
Barnet, where, on the I4th of April, 1471, 
another great battle was fought, which 
ended in the death of Warwick, and a de¬ 
cisive victory on the naVt of Edward. Ou 
the sdue day, queen Margaret and her sou 
Edward landed at Weymouth,and march¬ 
ed into Gloucestershire, where she wus 
met hy the victorious Edward, who totally 
defeated her at Tewkesbury. The queen 
and her son Edward, being taken prison¬ 
ers, and brought into the presence of the 
victor, Edward asked the latter how lie 
dared to invade liis dominions. On re¬ 
ceiving a spirited answer, ho basely struck 
the captive prince oil the liiee with his 
gauntlet—the signal tor immediate massa¬ 
cre by tbe king’s brothers at id oilier nobles 
attendant. Margaret Was thrown into the 
Tower, where Iienry VI soon aiier died, 
but whether by violence or by disease is 
uncertain. Edward now once more re- 
rigiiod himself to pleasure and gayety, 
until seized with a desire to make' French 
conquests. Bullied by the arts, intrigues 
and money of Lfttlis XI {which lie con¬ 
descended to accept), these attempts cm led 
iri nothing of importance. The hitter pari of 
iiis reign was disturbed by liis jealousy of 
bis brother Clarence. The consequence of 
this ill-will was the attainder of Clarence, 
who was.indulged in bis desire of meeting 
his death by immersion in a but.; of Malm¬ 
sey wine. Edward was preparing ibr 
another expedition against Franee, wln-n 
' he was takenotl’liy sickness, in April, 1 Ic'd, 
in the forty-second year of liis age, and 
twenty-third of liis reign, i le loll two sous 
and live daughters. Ed ward IV possessed 
some ability and activity, but was, 
however, more showy than solid. Ilis 
valor was stained by cruelty, unit la: was 
less fitted to prevent evils, than, by bis 
courage and enterprise, to remedy them. 

Edward V, king of England, tins eldest, 
son of Edward IV', was in bis thirteenth 
.year -1111011 he succeeded his lather, in 
1483. His uncle, the. duke of Gloucester, 
the regent, caused the young king and his 
brother, who were lodged in the Tower, 
to be smothered by rullians. Two I km lie*, 
answering their description, being found 
buried at the foot of the stairs of their 
vol. iv. 35 


npartpient, pi the reign <>fTCharl&9,11, were 
.taken up by that kifijA. otder, BUa. depos¬ 
ited in Westminster fmbey.: 1 ■ • 

Edward VI, king of England, son of. 
Henry VIII, by .June Seymhfcr. born 
in 1538. . At his .fathers deatfiphe Was 
only pine years of age, and, as lie-did, not. 
.live to attain majority, the public acts of ' 
liis reign are to l»o dqemed those of bis ' 
counsellors, liis education Was intrusted, 
to men of thu first character for learning, 
among .whom were sir Anthony Cbotcti 
and sir John Choke. 'I’lie progress of the 
young king, whose disposition was. very 
docile and amiable, was great, especially 
in classical acquirements, and a routed zeal 
lor the doctrines of the reformation. Ilia 
reign was, on the whole, tumultuous and 
^unsettled. Alter liis father’s death, his 
maternal uncle, Seymour, duke of Somer¬ 
set, became protector; but bis admiuis-’ 
tration raised up such powerful enemies, 
that lie Wits brought to the scaffold. Ed¬ 
ward was much afflicted at the necessity 
of consenting to his execution, anti witll 
equal reluctance consented to tin; death 
of it limuticnl li-matc, named Joan lloclier, 
who wtts si.-nti'iiced to the flames Ibr 
heresy. When Gnuuncr urged Edward 
to sign the warrant for lit-r execution, he 
long resisted, and at length, overcome by 
liis importunities, told him, that if,it was 
wrong, the guilt lay with him. After the 
death of Somerset, Dudley, duke of Nortli- 
timheriutid, became fill powerful, and 
through bis influence, Edward, in a, de¬ 
clining statu of health, was itidur.ed to set 
aside the. succession of both his sisters, 
anil to settle the crown iqxiri the lady 
Jane Gft-v, claiming through his lather’s 
younger sister, the duchess of Suffolk. 
His decease, from u pulmonary eom|ilaitit, 
soon after followed, July <i, 1553, in the six¬ 
teenth year of bis age, anil seventh of his 
reign. 

FoW/wAt Cn itit.KS, called the Preltntl- 
fr, givujdsotfof James If, king of England, 
son of James Edward and Clementine, 
da tighter of prince Sobiesky, was born in 
1720, lit Rome, where his jiilher enjoyed 
the friendship of tbe popes Clement XI 
and Innocent XIII. The last scion of 
the royal house of Stuart, from the very 
cradle lie was inspired with an impulse,, 
that induced him, ut the early ago of 22, to* 
attempt the rceovery of the throne of his 
ancestors. Supported hy the court of 
Rome, he went to Paris in 1742, disguis¬ 
ed as a Spanish courier, and succeeded in 
gaining over to his views Louis XV. 
15,000 men were on this point of sailing 
from Dunkirk for England, when the 


„£#imifal* Wj®iwv<n, 
fifRefrcft fleet, before it 


*fl life ^jJWe^fWe for <?Barleft in every direction, 
mined At Cochnanjtchj hp was fortunate enough 
r .., This jpfeyentea the French :, tp meat one pf the French frigates, *hich r 

,»J&t. fltiin' undertaking^ it second, expedi-f' hiad been stint tfldi rescue. September 
JK>h; all 'tlie.requests of Edward, w:<hire in Si', 174$. five rhombs after the defeat of 
and fie now resolved, tojrwrt to his /Culiodefr, he 'sailed from Scotland, and 
Pown exertions; Witii borrowed money, afcrived in Fririice, destitute of every ti ling , 

■ and seven trusty officers, he landed. like a By ,the interest of madame tie Pompadour, 
.knight-errant, June37,1745, on jhe north- prince Ettwordnow- received au annual 
western coast of Scotland, Snnt a ship of pension of 300,000 Hvres for life t lie had 
.18 guns,' which contained arms for 1500 also 13,000 doubloons yearly from Spain. 


men. The'attempt succeeded; and he 
found so many adherents atripng the dis¬ 
contented Scotch nobles, who went over 
to his .party, together with the Highland¬ 
ers under them, that he was soon at the 
/head of a little army. With this he 
marched forward, conquered the English 


_ - - „ —.Spain. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapclle (1748) de¬ 
prived him of all prospect of reedveringthe 
throue of England,; and when he heard 
that liis own removal from France was 
stipulated in the articles of peace, his au¬ 
ger knew no liounds. It became neces¬ 
sary to carry him, under a guard, to the 


troops, which advanced to meet him from frontiers of Italy. He went to Rome, the 

™" 1 1 .' ’ T ‘ *’ ~ 1 1 residence of his father, James III; but 

his relations to the Roman court were 
changed after bis father’s death, January 
1,17(50. His often ridiculous requests in 
regard to the etiqiietle to be observed to¬ 
wards him, which he made under the 
name of count of Alban}', rendered his 
presence troublesome. He went to Flor¬ 
ence, till Pius VI recalled hint to Rome, bv 
withdrawing his pension. That Itis fam¬ 
ily might not heroine extinct, he married, 
in the 53d year of lijs age, April 17, l?7‘2, 
a princess of Stollierg-Grdern. But his 
violence led to a separation, in 1780. (Sr 
Albany.) Edward now became adtlietcd 
to Intoxication. He diedflanuary ill, 178*, 
in the (>8lh year of liis life. Three years 
before, ho sent for his natural daughter 
from France, legitimated her, and declared 
her, on his royal authority, his lawful 
heiress, under the title of countess of Al¬ 
bany. His body was carried to Frascati, 
and entombed in a style worthy of a king. 
A sceptre, crown, sword, and the escutch¬ 
eons of England and Scotland, adorned his 
eoflin, and liis only brother tlieti living. 


Edinburgh, captured Perth, and cuuscd 
himself to be proclaimed regent of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Ireland. lie also took 
• Edinburgh, September 19, 1745, where he 
was once more proclaimed regent, and 
. surrounded with liis ministers and gene¬ 
rals. France sent him support. Septem- 
. her 31,1745, he defeated at Preston Pans 
an army of 4000 English. He set the 
prisoners at.liberty. His lorn; was now 
. 7000 strong. With this fro advanced, and 
laid siege to Carlisle, November 20, which, 
after three days, surrendered, and suppli¬ 
ed him -with a great number of arms. He 
now caused bis. father to be proclaimed 
king, and himself regent of England, re¬ 
moved his head-quarters to Manchester, 
and soon found hirnsqlf within 100 miles 
of London, where many of liis friends 
awaited his arrival. Tlie, rapid successes 
of the adventurer mode the English gov¬ 
ernment tremble; and a part of the English 
forces in Germany was recalled. Want 
qf support, disunion and jealousy among, 
the adherents of the house of Stuart, some 
errors, and'the superior force opposed to 
him, compelled prince Edward ‘to retire 
in the lieginning of 174(1, Tllte victory at 
Falkirk (January 3ft, 171(5) was his last. 
As a final attempt, he risked tlie bdltlc of 
Cuiloden, against the. duke of Cumber¬ 
land, April 27, 174(5, in which ills army 



an annual pension of £4000 sterling, from 
tlie year 1799, and died at Frascati, Julv 
Jft, 1807. The Stuarts ruled in Scotland 
was defeated, and entirely dispersed. The. 400 years, and in England 85 years, 
'wince now wondered about for a lomr Edwards, Bryan, historian of the West 


prince now wondered about for a long 
jtimp through tlie wilds of Scotland, often, 
'without food, and the price of £30,000 
sterling was set upon his head. He was 
at last discovered by liis most faithful 
friend O’Neil, a Scottish nobleman: they 
escaped detection by sailing, in a misera¬ 
ble skiff, from island to island, and won- 
*' i dering from valley to valley, pursued by 


Indies, was bom at Westbury, tn VVift- 
sliire, in 1743. On tlie death of Ids fad"*, 
in adverse circumstances, he acquired tlie 
protection of liis maternal uncle, a prison 
possessed of great property in the island 
of .Jamaica. He inherited not only 
large fortune of his uncle, but of a air- 
Hume, of Jamaica, and, becoming an etui- 


uciuj^ iivm t wiivj luuvjj |/u*ouui wy xauuioj euimwcu) ..-p 

,a thousand dangers; for constant search, neiit merchant, returned to England, and: 



• inl 7 ^dookhis seat .fotf' the tforofojfo of^hcgtl;. 

Grampmmd, which he reprwjnted Until * writers'pfuis Siehtv’d 1 
his death, in-. July, 180 ft H». first publi- 1 years of ledoua. tfejrV 


_0eVjti$ 

threej 

fly, ifSQft His. first publii , years of ItealQas:^ 
cation was a pamphlet, entitled Thoughts a totalrupttfre occurfotf jb^tW^ vhim and* 
on the Trade of thp Weat lndin Islands hip congregation, oWitig td handor ahd 
■with the TJ. States, 1784 ; this was fol- boldness with whkh he pnbliiny jPBpMyed 
lnumi hv his Sneech on the Siave Trade' r ' certain irracnlnritins of some' VonA^ ner- 


lowed by ids Sj»ecch on the Slave Traded 'certain irregularities of k>me'yQUhg per- 
but his most distiiiguiahed performance is sous of the principal Amities competed 
his History, civil and Commercial, of the With his church. An ecclesiastical cfouft- 
British Colonies in the West Indies, 1793, cil dismissed him in June, 1750; and, ioi 
2 vols. 4io. A new edition of this work, the following year, he accepted' ar*caJi to 
published after his death, in J 801,3 vols. serve as a missionary among the Indiana. 

at Stockbridge, in Massachusetts. Here 
he remained six years, exerting himself 
with an apostolical spirit, and, at the koine 
.time, prosecuting the deepest investiga- 
tions in mental philosophy; Here lie, 


8vo., includes a Histoij of St. Domingo. 
Mr. Edwards also published, in 1798, tlie 
Proceedings of the Governor and Assem¬ 
bly of Jamaica, in regard to the Maroon 
Negroes, 8vo. All these works are valu¬ 
able tor their information, and are written 
with ease and elegance. 

Edwards, Jonathan, the most. cele¬ 
brated of American metaphysicians and 
theologians, whom Dugald .Stewart de¬ 
scribes ns “ indisputably she ablest cham¬ 
pion of the scheme of necessity since the 
lime of Collins,” was bom in East 
Windsor, Connecticut, October 5, 1703. 
Ilis father, a minister of the gospel, in- 
Slructed him in the dead languages. 
.Tonalbail entered Yale college, in New 
llaven, in Beptemlier 1710, where he 
was distinguished for good morals, dili¬ 
gence, and proficiency in the collegiate 
studies. At (biirteen, he read witli pleas¬ 
ure Locke on the Human Understanding. 
Ilis hubits of application and thought, and 
bis delight and success in metaphysical 
studies, were extraordinary. Papers, in 
liis hand-writing, show, that at fourteen 
be conceived the design of composing a 
complete Treatise on Natural Philosophy 
and Natural History, including Chemistry 
and Geology. His piety, his devotion to 
the Bible, and bis propensity for theologi¬ 
cal inquiries, were equally ivmcrkablo. 
In 17520, he. took bis first degret^ and re¬ 
mained nearly two years at \ ale,' pre¬ 
paring fin- the ministry. In 175252, lie 
went to New York, where he preached 
for about eight months, with great distinc¬ 
tion. In September, 1723, lie was elected 
a tutor in Yale college, and in the follow¬ 
ing year began to act in that capacity, but 
resigned his office in 1720, in order to be¬ 
come the minister of the people of North¬ 
ampton, where lie was ordained Febru¬ 
ary J5,1727.—The record of his labors as 
a pastor, divine, ntul metaphysical writer, 
is edifying in the highest degree. His 
various sermons and disquisitions procur¬ 
ed for hint a'wide reputation. Ilis Trea¬ 
tise on Religious. Affections was imfhe- 
diutely ^published in England and Scot- 


composed his famous works on the Free¬ 
dom of tlte Will, and on Original Sin.—- 
The first is his masterpiece," and wortlur 
ol" the powers of a l.ocke or Leibnitz. It 
was completed within the sjtace of four 
months and a half. The dutc of its first 
appearance is the curly part of 1754. In 
1757J lie was chosen president of the'col-- 
lege at Princeton, New Jersey, and ac¬ 
cepted this invitation, though not without 
reluctance, on account, chiefly, of his de¬ 
sire to accomplish two great literary enter¬ 
prises, which he lmd begun long before— ; 
a History of the Work of Redemption, 1 
and a View of tlte Harmony of the'.Old 
and New Testament. In January, 1758, 
he repaired to Princeton, where tlte small¬ 
pox then prevailed. He was inoculated 
by the physician of the college. “ He had 
the mVlady favorably, lint a secondary 
fever set in, anil, by reason of a number 
of pustules in his throat, tlte obstruction 
was such, that the medicines necessary to 
check the fever could not lie administered. 
This disorder put an end to itis life, March 
522, 1758, in the 55th year of his age.” 
This eminent man gave, to the last mo¬ 
ment, an admirable example of Christian 
pnticncj^ resignation and hope. He left 
five daughters and three sons. One of his 
sons was president of the college at Sche¬ 
nectady, New York, having been, like his 
father, a tutor in the institution in wftich 
he was educated; subsequently dismissed 
from a parish under his care On account 
of his religious opinions,' settled again in a 
retired situation, elected to the president¬ 
ship of'a college, and called to leave this 
world shortly after his inaqguration, and 
nearly at the same age with his lather.— 
Tiie physical constitution of Edwards (the 
father) was extremely delicate; but his 
mind was so active and well disciplined, 
that he was able to produce, besides the 
ivories already mentioned, a very large 
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7 nun^er olftmott apd^sormonsi .Various^ 

narratives of his life^ attd' editions .of hia 
,. works, have Been printed in Pre^t Britain 
land the United States. The. latest is in: 
tep octavo volumes, published, in 1830 r 
&t New York, and edited from original 
. materials, by Sereno '£/ Dwight. The 
first volume is nearly occupied'by tlie me¬ 
moir of Ills life, comprising his resolu¬ 
tions, diary; and a part of his correspon¬ 
dence: 1 ' The description, which he Cos 
furnished, of his own mind, tempo jainent, 
theological sentiments, and literary pro* 
jects, deserves particularly to bo consulted, 
tie wrote'with perspicuity, though not 
with elegance, and generally in a rugged 
and negligent style. 

Edwy, king of fhigland, son of Ed¬ 
mund T, succeeded his uncle Kdred in 
955. Taking part with the secular clergy 
against the monks, he incurred the con- 
: finned cuinity of the latter. Having call¬ 
ed Dunstan to account for Ids share in 
the .administration in the preceding reign, 
the latter refused to attend the summons, 
and was in consequence banished. His 

K was, however,‘so strong, that u re- 
,n was excited, and Edwy driven 
from the throne, to make way for his 
brother Edgar. That iiis intrigue or mar¬ 
riage with Elgiva, may have given a ■ 
. pretence for his dojtosition and excommu¬ 
nication is very probable, hut there is rea¬ 
son to believe, from his youth uud other 
circumstances, that the story of jtlie fate of 
Elgiva, as related by Carte and Hume, is 
materially incorrect. Edwy died in 05!). 

Kei.; a fish well known from its peculiar 
form anil savory llesli. Many varieties 
of cels arc described by naturalists, some 
tenants of fresh-water streams, others in¬ 
habiting the sea. The latter acquire a 
vast size, and numerous instances are on 
.reeord of their having attacked and over- 
lowerod boys, and oven men, while baili¬ 
ng. Gifted with prodigious stywigth and 
agility, and capable of inflicting severe 
wounds with its powerful jaws, die sea eel, 
or conger, must prove a most dangerous 
assailant, when encountered in its native 
element. Fresh-water eels, inhabiting 
running streams with gravelly bottoms, are 
said to Ik; uniformly white upon the belly, 
and infinitely more delicate than those of 
muddy waters, which are always yellow, 
and possess a peculiar smell and flavor, 
very disagreeable. In the choice of. its 
food, the eel is far from cleanly, feeding 
indiscriminately iqHin all kinds of small 
fish, and decayed animal mutter; in cou- 
onquenco of vvhii li, many persons refuse 
to eat them, lu the seas of India, there 


are largo speqiss caugbt, Varied with the 
'most beautiful colors, resembling serjKaits ■ 
and erne, in particular, has so much the as’, 
pect of.one of these reptiles, as to bear the 
name of make eel. The-flesh of eels is 
; sapid and nourishing, but, owing to its 
fatness, offensive to weak stomachs. Oil 
is^ procured from, sea eels, which is re- 
markably.clear,’ nild burns very brightly. 
A curious opinion prevails in this country 
as to tl|c properties of eel-skinl in pre¬ 
venting the cramp, so dangerous to bath¬ 
ers. Boys are frequently seen with one 
fastened round the ankle for the purpose 
of averting the attack of this dangerous 
Spasm while in the water. It is needless 
to observe, that the virtues ascribed to it 
are very apocryphal. The Romans are 
said to have fed oels upon human flesh : 
and one of the most cruel of' the emper¬ 
ors caused his slaves to he thrown alive 
into the lish-i>o»ds for disobedience. \ 
similar tale is feinted of Vedius l’ollio. 
Muramn was the term used to express the 
male eel, and myrtts the female. The 
eonunon eel belongs to the submenus mu - 
rttna of l.acepcde, and may lie distin¬ 
guished time: dorsal'fin eoinmeneing ven 
much iu the rear of the pectorals : lower 
jaw shorter; color, olive-green abote, sil¬ 
very or yellowish beneath. In the sea 
cels,, or congers, the rlorsal commences 
near the pectorals, or over them, and the 
sujierior jtiw is always longest. The con¬ 
ger of our seas attains the length of five or 
six loot, and the thickness of" a man’s leg. 
A prejudice exists here against the llesli. 
which in Europe is suited in large quanti¬ 
ties. Some kinds of eels occur, in which 
there are no perceptible fins whatewr. 
Few animals arc more tenacious of life; 
they continue to move for a long while 
when deprived of the head and skin, pre¬ 
serving the muscular irritability for man} 
hours after death. Greatquaiilitiesofm er 
eels are consumed forlbod among the low¬ 
er classes, and the numbers taken during « 
night, iii a trap, contrived for the purpose, 
and sunk upon the bottom, is frequently 
enormous, a mounting to several hundreds. 
A barrel or box is used, having an »P f, t' ( 
lure cut in the top, to- which is attached 
a stocking of tithe of coarse doth, whies 
hangs down in the interior; the fish enter 
with ease from without, lint find it im¬ 
possible to return. At dav-light, tlje trap I s 
raised to the surface, and the eaplives se¬ 
cured. In England, a kind of trident lo¬ 
used, called lin erl-spcnr .• A fisherman 

v\ades to tlie shallows, and, striking his spear 

in the mud in every direction around him, 
the eels, reposing on the bottom, %re rang.'' 
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hetwecu the prongs, and shaken into a 
basket. The respiratidn of most stibgcn* 
era of the eel family is conducted through 
lateral'openings at the gills,-as in other 
fishes; hut in some a different arrange* 
nient is observed.- For instance,' in the 
spkagebranchus, the apfertures are approx¬ 
imated under the throat, and in the. syn- 
branchua , the external orifice ^if the gills 
is a single hole under the throat. A great 
variety is observable in the form, of the 
air-bladiler of these fishes, which is want¬ 
ing only in a few species. Want of scales 
is usually mentioned as a characteristic 
of the family, but nevertheless inaccurate¬ 
ly. Scales do exist; {iut they are very 
minute, and so imbedded in the skin, as 
to be imperceptible in the receut animal, 
though sufficiently evident in the dried 
skin. Some marvellous accounts are on 
record of the migrations of eels from one 
i-iyer to another, over intervening portions 
of dryland. If is sufficiently well known, 
that such journeys'are taken by these fish, 
but mostly over very small portions of 
soil, covered with damp grass. Authors 
relate stories, also, of eels having been 
rained down from the clouds, which phe¬ 
nomenon is accounted for in the same 
manner as the raining of frogs, small fish¬ 
es, (See., frequently mentioned its aston¬ 
ishing matters by the ancient writers. 
Eels are viviparous, and quite productive. 

Ekffniii ; a corruption of the (fn-ek 
word ui-Oorr;,, which signifies lord, or mas¬ 
ter , in the modern dialect, and is pro¬ 
nounced apthendis, or aphtndix. ft is a 
term of modern use in the Turkish lan¬ 
guage, uud has been substituted for the 
Tartar word ekelebi (noble), now applied to 
persons of inferior rank. KJfendi is par¬ 
ticularly applied to the civil, as ttga is to 
the military officers of the sultan ; and 
both are used in conversation, commonly 
joined to the name of their office. Thus 
the sultan’s first physician is called JfnXim 
effeniH, the priest in the seraglio, Iman 
(ffnuli, &.c. The Reis tJJ'cndi, or chtui- 
cellor of the empire, is also minister of 
foreign uflairs, and negotiates with the 
ambassadors and interpreters of foreign 
nations. Greek children are in the habit 
of calling their fathers effendi. The term 
is often used much in the same way as 
sir, while the Greek may he com¬ 

pared to our Mr. 

Effiov, to execute. or degrade in. The 
word effigy is derived from the Isitin 
effigies, picture ; and the phrase at the 
head of this article denotes the exenftion 
or degradation of a condemned criminal, 
when he cannot lie personally apprehend-: 
35* 


ed, by subjecting his picture to the formal¬ 
ities ofanexecittioiff for instance/affixing'., 
tile picture, with a- roperound the neck,* 
'to the gallows (hanging in flffigy}. This 
practice is still continued sometimes in 
Prussia, and probably in other countries. 

Efflorescence; a term applied in 
chemistry to the crystals of certain- salts, 
which, on exposure to the air, port with 
a portion of their water, and crumble 
down into a white powder. (See Cty«* 
tattizdtion, under the article Cohesion.) 

Eoamt£, Pin lip, that is, Philip Ihfuali- 
ly; the name adopted, after the abolition 
of monarchy hi France, by Philip Bour¬ 
bon Capet, duke of Orleans, (q. v.) J 

Hubert, considered the first king of 
all England, was of the roval fiimily of' 
W essex. Egbert served in the armies of 
Charlemagne. On the dentlr of Brithric, 
lie succeeded him as king of Wes&ex, in 
800. I Te reduced the other kingdoms, and 
( n-ndered them dependent on him, ih 827: 
He was much annoyed by the repeated 
inroads of the Danes. Egbert died in 8U8. 

Kukde, John, the apostle of Greenland, 
was horn, 1(J8(>, in Denmark, and, in 1707, 
became a preacher at Wogen, in Norway, 
(laving heard that Christianity had been 
once established in Greenland. b».t had 
liccoinc exlinct in the country for want 
of teachers, lie was filled with grief Af¬ 
ter the most careful inquiry, he beard that 
the eastern coast of Greenland was inac¬ 
cessible, on .account of the flouting ice, 
and lliat the southern was inhabited by. 
savages. He resolved to visitthe country, 
ami to preach the gospel to the inhabit? 
ants. Hut. lie was without resources. 
The merchants in Bergen were unwilling 
to undertake to trade with Greenland, and 
the government refused liis petition, for 
ships, money and men, because they were 
involved in a war with Sweden ; the 
bishops. >f Bergen and Droutheim praised 
bis nofij. resolution, hut were unable to 
help him. Having collected some money 
to aid him in life purpose, he resigned ills 
charge, received from the Dullish govern¬ 
ment, after the conclusion of jicace with 
Sweden, the title of royal missionary to 
Greenland, with a small pension and 
three ships, one to remain with him, an¬ 
other to bring hack the news of his arri¬ 
val, and a third to engage in the whale 
fishery. The government encouraged the. 
Bergen merchants to establish a Green¬ 
land trading company. May 21, 1721/ 
Egede embarked, with 1(* persons under 
Ins command. The whaling-vessel vvaa 
wnxiked; tl-e other two reached Green¬ 
land, but an extent of 12 leagues of float- 
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mg. icc teemed to ipako it impossible tu 
land. Jam; 4, they finally succeeded. 
The appeanuicc of the country was 
w/etchcd. A house was built, and 1 called t 
the haven of hope. The conversion of the 
Greenlanders was now undertaken, Jbut 
offered great difficulties; and the whole 
colony, tired of struggling against misery 
and wretchedness of every description, 
were eager to return to Denmark. Ggede 
resolved to adopt that course ; but the firm¬ 
ness ofjtis wile prevailed upon them all to 
remain, aiul trust to the arrival of a vessel 
from Denmark with the necessary sup¬ 
plies.' June 27, tins nows was brought, 
that two ships had arrived from Denmark, 
with the necessary articles, and letters 
which contained tin; assurance of efficient 
.support. In the moan time, Egedo had 
caused hi<son Paul to paint several scones 
from* the Bible, perhaps ty convoy to the 
Greenlanders some idea of the history, or 
to excite their curiosity. As this did not 
succeed, he took up his residence, with 
his two sons, among the natives, in order 
to learn their language. lie carefully 
noted down every word of which hi; dis¬ 
covered the meaning; he often performed 
long journeys, at the peril of his file, to 
visit the remotest Greenlanders, lor the 
purpose of gaining their confidence, in 
which he succeeded by a thousand acts of 
kindness; he also cndc;i\oivd to render 
the trade more profitable to tin- crown, 
which sent him a vessel annually with 
supplies. Though he was unsuccessful 
in learning the Language, jfii two sons, 
and imperially Paul, attained it with little 
difficulty. Egede, therefore, sent him to 
Gopenhagon lor four years, to study theol¬ 
ogy* that, he might leave him its his succes¬ 
sor in Greenland. Egede, the lather, tiller 
spending 15 years in Greenland, amid 
innumerable discouragements, returned, 
in 17;k>, to (’opeiihagen, to intake new 
exertions for the support of (*nristianity 
in that country. Tim government ap¬ 
pointed him director of the, Greenland 
missions, and established his sou Paul in 
tin* office of missionary there. When 
age rendered him incapable of the exer¬ 
cise of his duties, he retired to the island 
■ of Eulstcr, where he died, 17. _ >fi. His wri¬ 
tings an; in Danish, and have been trans¬ 
lated into German. They relate to the 
natural history of Greenland, and his suf¬ 
ferings and adventures there.—llis soji 
• Paul Egede, horn 1708, was his assistant 
from the time he was lti years old. lie 
went to Copenhagen, in 17ri.‘l, carry ing with 
him some Greenlanders, to be instructed in 
various trades : they a!! soon died of the 


small-pox. Notwithstanding a strong in- 
dination for the naval service, he submit- 
ted to the Wishes of his lather, studied 
divinity, and took charge of tire mission 
in Greenland. In tlijs undertaking lie 
embarked in 17.34, carried out with him 
new colonists, and remained there fill 
1740. lie then returned to Copenhagen, 
received tTie office of 'chaplain in the hos¬ 
pital dedicated to the Holy (.'Host, and 
was commissioned, also, to direct the af¬ 
fairs of the mission. The next year, la 
was appointed by the king bi-ln.p i f 
Greenland, lie died in 1/8!'. Vvebml 
from him an Account of Greenland, ex¬ 
tracted from a Journal kept from 17*2! i<> 
1788, published tit Copenhagen, 178'.!. 
I^no.; moreover, a Dirlitmnrlv m ( i'iw.i- 
Jandicum, Copenhagen, 175-1 ; a Cm.!;- 
malien Urmnltmtliea ; a translation oft!,-- 
Gospels, the Pentateuch, several Dttni-1 
prayers and liturgies, and the. Imitatien 
of (‘hrist, by Thomas a ivempis, in its- 
Greenland tongue. 

Eu khan. (See Idocmsr.) 

Kukiua ; a nymph who received diviai- 
honors among the Homans. Nuitiu pie- 
(‘■tided to haxe secret conversations xvi’h 
her, ;uid to receive from her the laus 
which he gave to the Homans. S.un¬ 
say Egeriti was the will- of A tuna. 

Etn’.KTox, Francis (duke of Hridgevv li¬ 
ter); an English nel 'eman, very higfilv 
distinguished tin - public spirit, bom it. 
17!2ii. llis lather, the first person we. 
bore the title of duke of l'ridge water, had 
obtained, in l?.‘W, amaet of parliament, 
authorizing him to dig a canal from 
Worsley, one of his estates, containin'.; 
very valuable coal mines, to Manchester: 
hut the difficulties in the way nfcM-niting 
it deterred him from attempting it. Fran 
eis Kgerton, by the death of his t'atl.ei 
and elder brother, coming into possession 
of the great estates of the family, re.-olved 
to complete the plan of his lather, and 
succeeded, by the help of Brindley pj. 
a self-taught man of remarkable gemu- 
r l'o efi'eet his ohjecl, he limited his per¬ 
sonal expenses to C-100 a year, and de¬ 
voted nil the rest, of his income to his great 
undertaking. The canal, which bears tli>- 
name of the duke, was completed in five 
years, alter the expenditure of immense 
sums, and enabled him to supply Man* 
ohoster and the neighboring towns with 
coal, lie afterwards extended his canal to 
the Mersey, wo ns to bring Liverpool in'" 
the line of his navigation. The sucre.— 
of his undertaking was so great, that ca¬ 
nals were now projected in every direc¬ 
tion. Brindley Conned the grand idea ot 
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establishing a watrr communication be¬ 
tween London, Bristol, Liverpool and 
Hull, and completed it in pnit, ns the 
(iuki 1 , in 17tki, began the grand trunk nav¬ 
igation, so called, whereby the rivers 
Trent and Mersey were united. This ca¬ 
nal, which is SX) miles long, was finished 
in 1777, and connects Liverpool and Hull. 
The duke of Bridgewater died rtnmurried, 
in 180:1. * (See ('anal, and Brindley.) 

Gun. Birds, reptiles, fishes, insects and 
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with varnish or oil, set on the smell end, 
upon a perforated bo&rd, or, which is still 
better, they are placed in layers, upon the 
small end,’ ii* very dry ashes, in choppod 
straw, &c., enclosed in tubs and boxes, and 
put in a dry place, protected from severe 
eolil in winter, but at the same time, not 
too warm.* (.See Hatching.) 

Kug-pla.nt {solatium mclongena ); a her¬ 
baceous annual, from a foot to 18 inches 
high, a little branched, and more or les: 

......_t .i. -. .i.i:_ 


tins respect, resemhle the seciis oi plants. 
Seeds require heat and moisture to ilc-'el- 
upcthoiu; and a great part of their sub- 
-iattci: senes for the noiirisbment of the 
germ. So it is with eggs, which have, in 
additiot , tile neecsmry moisture in them¬ 
selves. and, therrt'ore, only need external 
beat for their developenirnt. 'I’lie bird's 
egg consists (1.) of the shell. Immediately 
beneath this hard, porous coverinir lies firm¬ 
ly euelosed (*’.) the external meuiliraue, 
which is also a little porous. Next comes 
■>i.) the white o'"the egg, and, lastly, (-1.)the 
volk. In Ilf yolk is seen a small, lew— 
shaped speck, in which is found a hide 
oval sack, of a grayish color. 'This is the 
place w lierc I lie y oimg animal is del eloju-d. 
The ri >rm of the egg- of hi ids. is generally 
more or le-s of an oblong round. It 
is dilicreiit ni otber oviparous animals. 
Amongst reptiles, the ••t'oeoilile, for in- 
stiinee, has a cmic-shapeil .■ I-is. There is 
a ufoiil variety of shaded in the colors of 
bird.-’ c.'L's, though they are eonlineil 
ehiefiv to vvlule, bine and green. Tbe 
spot-', points, or strijies, with which many 
an marked, run in countless degrees and 
'liades, from red into gray, ash-colored, 
\c. The eggs of birds, especially of 
hens, are a pl< :;.-aul. and nutritive thud. 
\mong reptiles, turtles produei eggs 
which are good for eating. The toe of 
fishes is also eaten, and caviare is com¬ 
posed wholly of the eggs of fish. The 
‘white of hen-’ eggs is used tor applica¬ 
tions in complaints of the eVes. Jl is aho 
made Use of tor clarifying errtaT liquors, 
whey, sugar, \ e. (Hoc ('hirifinition.) 
'I’lie simple white of eggs als.* furnishes a 
shining varnish fi>r many works of art, 
especially paintings and playing-cards. 
Mixed vvitli powdered, fivsh-bnrnl lime, 
witli brick-dust, day, mt-al, and other 
stiletiiiiccs, according to circumstances, it 
forms a very strong cement. To preserve • 
eggs for any length of time, tiey must 
}.'<• kept froni the nir. They are covered 


sometimes two or three are situated upon 
a common divided peduncle; the calyx 
.and peduncles are furnished with a few 
short prickles ; the fruit is very large, 
smooth and shining, and generally of a 
violet color, hut sometimes yellow' oi 
white. It is cultivated in the warm parts 
of both continents, and the finil is much 
used as an article of tood, when cooked, 
which is done ill various ways: in India, 
it is generally served up with sugar anil 
wine, or simply sugared wafer; in the 
smith of France, with olive-oil. Them 
are several varieties, one of which bears a 
while fruit, exactly resembling a pullet's 
egg, and lias been sometimes ro|iti>uiiiicil 
with another species, wliieh is acrid and 
poi-opous. Egg-plants are now much- 
cultivated ill .-nine pails of the I . States, 
and have become a well known article in 
the markets. 

I a.ii, Se vi.i.Ai.aivi ; an Icelandic bard or 
poet of tbe Hull century, w bo distinguish¬ 
ed liim-elf by his warlike exploits in pred¬ 
atory invasions of Scotland a al North¬ 
umberland. I lav ing killed inf iiubat the 
son ot' Erie BIimIox, king of Norway, he 
was doomed to death on being subse¬ 
quently taken prisoner by that prince. 
Ggil den mdeil permission to redeem bis 
life by gtv. .g a specimen of his powers as 
an jiiiprmisutnm. This was granted, and 
lie immediately composed and recited u 
poem in praise, of Erie, entitled Ggil’s 
Kan.-om, w liieh procured him his liti- and 
liberty. This piece is still extant, and a 
Latin version of it was published by Oitius 
Wonnius, in his lAhmlurn Da aim Jnli- 
i/iiLssima, from-which doctor Perry trans¬ 
lated it into English, and printed it in his 
Northern Antiquities. 

Euina. (See. JBgiiut.) 

Goinktan- rimt; of Art. (See ,-E gi-' 
rulun Style.) 

* It liaji;,i:io mg very crelv. tit it a small ogg 
is t'o'irnj widiia e.»; i.t eairiiioa si.:e. (Se 1 Ainu- 

Hit T*.) 
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Egimiaud (Einard), born in rlic Odcn- 
walde; at first die Companion of Cbarle-' 
iriagnc, fiii ii liis privute secretary and 
chaplain, and general superintendent of 
the emperor’s bouses. His talents and 
learning gained hint the love and confi¬ 
dence oi'Charlemagne, in whose conn, he 
vyus educated, and induced him to bestow 
on Kginhard his daughter Enium, or Im- 
ma, in marriage. It is a common story, the 
truth of which, however, is much doubt¬ 
ed, that she once admitted the lair young 
German to a nightly interview in her own 
room ; that snow fell during the night, 
and Emma carried her lover from the , 
castle on her shoulders, to save him from 
detection; the emperor, who had risen 
early, saw them from the window, and, 
instead of punishing, united them in mar¬ 
riage. On the death of the emperor, 
Kginhard left his wifi*, entered the order 
of Bcnct lie line monks, and became first 
abbot of the monastery at Seligenstadt, in 
Darmstadt, where lie died, Kl!>. Kgiri- 
hurd is the oldest German historian ; and 
we have from him a liilland well-written 
history of the* lit'e of Charlemagne, wliieli 
was published by Sehmink, 1711, in -Ito., 
with illustrations and a biography. An 
edition was published by lirednw (1 lelmst. 
180ti). Kginliard's Annals of the Franks, 
from 711 to 8‘,i!>. appeared also in 1711, 
in 'llo., at I'treeht. llis letters, wlyeli are 
of much importance as contributions to 
the history of his age (I'rankfbrt, 171 I, 
fill.), are still extant. A plan is likewise 
ascribed to him of uniting the German 
ocean with the Mediterranean and the 
Black seas, by two canals,"one of wliitMi 
was in fiirin a eoimcxiou between the 
Moselle and Saonc, and the other be¬ 
tween the lthine anil the Danube. 

Kins. (See ,'fjgi.s.) 

KiiisTiu s. (See . 

Kui1.vxti.xk; one of the names of the 
sweethrier (n/xtr ruhiginosa)'i Kftt there is 
a good deal of confusion in its application, 
and it is often given 'indiscriminately to 
oilier species of rose. 

Egmont, I .amoral, count of, was horn 
1S‘22, of an illustrious liiiuily of Holland. 
H e entered the military service, and gained 
a high reputation under Charles V, whom' 
he accompanied to Africa in 15-11. He 
distinguished himself as general of cavalry, 
under Philip 11, in the battles of St. Quen¬ 
tin (1557) and Gravidities (1558). Philip 
having gone to Spain, Egmont took part 
in the troubles in the l.ow Countries; he 
endeavored, however, to adjust the ilifticiil- 
ties between the duehes's of Parma, who 
governed the provinces, and the nobles 


confederated against her. He even swore, 
in the presence of this princess, to Mip- 
port the -Roman Catholic faith, to puni.-h 
the sacrilegious, and to extirpate heretic*, 
Still liis connexion with the' prince of 
Orange and his most distinguished adh> 
rents, made him an object of suspicion j,. 
the court of Arunjtioz, and Kgmoju, u If: 
the noiik.*- Philip of Montmorency, i-i.titi! 
Horn, lieoame the victims oft hate »»•,( 
fanaticism. The duke of Alva, who m. 
stSnt, by Philip If, to the Netherlands. 11 
reduce the insurgents, ordered them IniT'iT’’ 
to he executed at Brussels, June 5, l.si.'!. 
Kgmont was then in the 4(itli year of If- 
age. Hf* died with heroic finniiess. Tie 
Krench amhasstulor announced the even: 
to his eourt with these words: “1 l,a\. 
seen that head l'all which twice niad.* 
Pranc.e tremble."’ Egmont bail bellin' 
w#itloii to Philip II, that “he had never 
joined hi any undertaking against t!.. 
Catholic religion, nor violated lu< dutii's 
as a loyal subject.” But. an example nr.- 
thought necessary to strike terror into 
others'. Philip 11 expressed himself tin.s 
on the subject: “ he had caused those tin 
heads to 1 nil, because a fwiir of such sal 
moll heads was wnrlli more than mam 
thousand frogs.” Egmonfs line heraine 
i>\iinet in Procopius Francis, count 
Egmont, general of cavalry to the kingi-t 
Spain,and brigadier in the Krench senna', 
who died without ehildren, at I'rtiga. in 
Arragon (1707), at the age of 58 yeai*-. 
(See J. J. de Chiefs E/agr hisU/riijm dr. 
(\tmlr d'Hgmonl. <S c., Brussels. I "' J. i.: 
Maximilian von Kgmont, count of Bun a, 
general in the service of the emptT.n 
Charles V, who distinguished him-t'lf ie 
the w r ars against Francis 1, helonged if 
another line.—A well known drama ■>: 
Giitjie, called Egmojif, is lbundcil on the 
above catastrophe; yet we cannot help 
thinking, that, it' poetry often gives to hi- 
lorical characters a fictitious elevation. tl>‘ 
reverse lias taken place in this instance." 
and that Kgmont in histoiy, the father of 
a family, is greater than Got he’s Kgmont. 
a lover and imprudent conspirator. 

Egmont 1st, and, in the South Puciiir 
oeenn, six miles long and four broad, is 
low, ami full of trees. Lon. .11.58° •50' W.\ 
lat. 10° 9U' S. 

Kgmont Isuxii, or Nkw <i’uf.kns»:v - 
principal island in the group called 
Charlotte's Manila, in the South Paritie 
ocean. AeccAxling to the account given et 
them by captain Carteret, the. inhabitants 
tire extremely nimble, vigorous and «<*" 
live, witli a bravery undismayed by the 
fine of musketry. They seem as fit to 
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li\p in the water as on laiul. Tim roun- 
irv in general is mountainous, covered 
with woods, and intersected with many 
\allots and smalt rivers. This island is 
about 31 miles in length, and from ‘20 to 
,‘72 in hreadth. Lon. !<>•»’ E. : hit. II S. 

Euka, Eokr, or Ciif.bbf. ; a town in 

H, .hernia, in Saatz, capital ot‘ a district; 

7ti miles west ot* Prague; Ion. 02 "21' 1’,. ; 
la*. 30' ■>' ; populiitiori, Sill; houses. 

7-!;i. It was ti.rmerly imperi.al, and has a 
castle, seven churches, an hospital, find a 
Catholic gymnasium. Near it are sour 
medicinal springs, the waiters ol‘ wt " h 
are exported in hot ties, sealed with the 
arms of the town. Wallenstein Wat 
.Assassinated here in It's?}. The popula¬ 
tion of the district, Ti.Ol 10; square miles. 
Kill. 

lutiiv, or la.r.n ; ;i river which rises in 
ftavaria, and rims into the Llhe. near 
J/ itmerit/. in llohemia. 

I'a.vi ,r r ( Mizraim, Kliani-Uahab; called 
hv the Arabs ,.1frzr: by the t opts, A/a mi ; 
and by the Turks, /,'/ Kuhil) ; formerly ;i 
mighty empire, the si at of a high civili/a- 
t'.on, the land of wonderful creations of 
l.tmian power, and an ohjii'l ot’endless 
■•urio'ity to the philosophic inquirer; now 
: Turki~li viiviwyalty, si arcrly a tilth 
part inhabited, governed In a pacha or 
vtceioy, appointed or eonlirmeil In the 
-iiltaii. This pacha is, at present, Mo¬ 
hammed A li, a man ot' great ability. 
I'sypt lies in North Africa, between ’2*2’ 
ami T2 ' N. hit., ami '27 ' and ill la. Ion. 
It is hounded on the \. In tin Mediferra- 

I. yau sod, on the la. In the Ib d sea and In 
Vtahin, with which it is connected In the 
i-thnnis of Hue/., on the >. hy Nnhia, and 
on the W. by lltnea .and the great desert. 
It contains about ‘lOl'.fMIO square mill.', n*' 
which only about 17,000 sipune mill s, in 
til** valley of tint Nile (IKK) miles* Iong, 
and from l‘2 In ‘23 broad), are susceptible 
of I'liltiv.'ition. The population is dif- 
•'■rently estimated at t'roni ’2.3 1 i0.f ,|| U to 
■1,1100,000. Grographersdiv ideit into I pp* r 
I’.gypt ( Sniil ), Middle Egy pt ( / Vi.d.inii, :nal 
Lower Egypt {liiilntri), iiiehuliie.r the f r- 
!:ie Delta. These are ayai11 divided into 
12 provinees, each of wInch i- govt-rind 
by a hev, and which, together. eieUatti 
. a mitt ‘2300 cities and viUugis. Three 
ehuiiiH ot' mountains run through t.h” 
country. The Nile 'the JJluc reer' limes 
through it in a northerly direction. J*i- 
vs'ules lake Mieris, eel' braleil in atttiijni:;., 
at present called liirhi’t hi'nin (Charon s 
kike), and almost dried up, tlu-tv are 
<>titers, especially tic- na'reti or .-alt l ikes. 
Thee , itti.i;i' I.; ■_' ■i , c:".i it't. . •. i .s • ■■ i- 
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crate in Lower Egypt oply. The great 
heat produces the, rankest vegetation. 
The simoom irhnmxtn), a formidable south 
wind, which blows at intervals during the 
first 30 days after the vernal equinox, the 
plague and oplitlialtuiit are the peculiar 
tom.H. nts of Egypt. It has but two seti- 

. . i- -spring and summer: the latter lasts 
Iron i April to November. During this 
ja riod, the sky is always olear, and the 
weatle r hot. In the spring, the nights are 
Cftol and refreshing. Tite greater part of 
the laud is arid, and covered with horning 
sands; hut wherever the waters of the 
Nile are coiidm.'tfd in canals beyond the 
natural limits of tin ir overflow, the earth 
becomes fertile, and fruits thrive with 
great luxuriance. < 'orn, rice, millet, pulse, 

kitchen vegetables, melons, sugar cane, 
sweet rus', 1 . papyrus (peculiar to the coun¬ 
try j, flax and hemp, onions, cartliamus or 
sutl'rou, indigo, aloe, jalap, eoloipiintiihi, 
saltwort [sitlsobt .unlit), eardamom, cot¬ 
ton, palm-groves, sycamores, tamarinds, 
cassia, acacias, Ov e., cover the coun¬ 
try. There is not a great variety of 
garden flowers, but roses are raised in 
large quantities, especially in the marshy 
I'ayomo, and rose-water forms an impor¬ 
tant article of export. Tin- soil consists 
of lime, with numerous shells and petri¬ 
factions; it contains marble, alabaster, 
porphyry, jasper, granite, common salt, 
natron, saltpetre, alum, *Nc. The woods 
and marshes, rivers and plains, furnish it 
•treat variety of animals, including horn¬ 
ed cattle. I it it Hi it ics, asses, horses, ctnne Is, 
'licep with large, fat tails, dogs, rats, 
lion-, tigers, hya'iias, jackals, wolves, fb.x- 
r-. g a/.idles, giratles, stork', ibises (which 
i|< van' ilie snakes in the mud of the 
Nile), hens (the 1 ‘ggsof which are hatched 
in ovens), crocodiles, river-horses, ichneu¬ 
mon', \r. The people consist of Copts 
(embracing, at most, 110.000 families), 
Arabs (m inv the most numerous, and 
are div ideit mm Fellahs, or peasants, and 
Jt"dooiiis. the wandering tribes of the 
de-arts., and' Turks, flic ruling people. 
The Mamelukes have been driven out of 
the '* 'tntry, and nearly exterminated. 
De-ides these, there are Jews, Greeks. 
\: , ineniaus. ote. 'fin; Egyptian gettertilly 
has a strong, active frame, tawny cotn- 
p.exion, gay disposition, and a good heart, 
and is in« de\ oid of rapacity . He is trm- 
tierate and r ligjoiis, but superstitious. 
r f he prevailing religion is that oi'Moham- 
n;e I. Tite prevailing language is the 
\rubic. At Cairo, the eanit.-d, resides the 
patriarch of the Eastern Christians. The 
irhr.bear/s I’.e.ot.' t'l -ms.'lves t" ugricul- 
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, tore, the raising of bees and poultry, the 
preparation of rose-water and sal-ammo- ■ 
mac, the maim factoring of leather, flax, 
■hemp, silk and cotton, of carpets, gloats 
potters’ ware,, and carry on an important 
commerce. Constantinople is supplied 
with grain from Egypt, which, when a, 
Roman province, was called the granary 
of Rome. The codsting trade is consid¬ 
erable. Alexandria, Damietta and Suez 
are the principal harbors, and much in¬ 
land traffic is carried on, chiefly with 
Syria, Arabia and Western Africa.—Egypt 
was once the theatre of enterprise, civili¬ 
zation and science. Ah ancient astro¬ 
nomical observation authenticates the tra¬ 
dition, that, about 3362 B. C., the Babylo¬ 
nian Hermes (Thotli), the hero of mytho¬ 
logical antiquity, went to Ethiopia (as, sub¬ 
sequently, Cecrops from Bais, on the Nile, 
went to Attica), and founded this state on 
the model of that to which he himself 
belonged. The Ethiopians and Babylo¬ 
nians were the first nations enlightened by 
Indian civilization. The organization of 
Ethiopia was probably soon followed by 
the migration of an Ethiopian colony to 
Upper Egypt, then inhabited by Nomadic, 
pastoral tribes. Subsequently, the Egyp¬ 
tians became tlio third among the nations 
of antiquity, distinguished for a high de¬ 
gree of cultivation. The similarity of the 
inhabitants and their language increases 
almost to certainty the probability that 
Egypt received her first civilized inhab¬ 
itants from Ethiopia. This agrees with 
the Mosaic account, that, after the flood, 
the descendauts of Ham settled in tipper 
Egypt. Even the Israelites, under Jo¬ 
seph, belonged to the Nomades, living on 
the frontiers, till they migrated again, 
under the conduct of Moses. Although 
Egypt had Babylon and Ethiopia for 
models, society in this country made hut 
slow advances towards perfection. The 
general division of the people., into he¬ 
reditary castes, anti the influence of the 
priesthood, cheeked the spirit of the 
Egyptians. Before the time of the enter¬ 
prising Bosostris, they hail but little com¬ 
merce, especially by sea, and, consequent¬ 
ly, lew of the collisions with foreign na¬ 
tions which spring from an active trade. 
This was another reason of the slow 
progress of Egypt in intellectual culture. 
The first important impulse was received 
when the Egyptians were subdued by 
foreign nations. Previously to this, how¬ 
ever, then; were astronomers in the coun¬ 
try. The Egyptian solar year contained 
12 months and live supplementary days, 
like tlte republican calendar of the French. 


The form of the. earth was known 
to Egyptian 'scholars; solar and lunar 
eclipses tvere calculated; the moon they 
regarded as another earth ; the fixed slam 
as burning torches ; suit-dials and water- 
clocks were not unknown among them; 
the immense ring of Osymandyas seeing 
to have been used for this purpose, and 
they appear to have bpen acquainted w ith 
the quadrant. They must, therefore, have 
made considerable progress in arithmetic. 
The arithmetical figures (the same that we 
call Arabic) they wrote from right to loth 
The overflowing of the Nile rendered 
geometry neccssnry to them; and tlnir 
•acquaintance with mathematics is evident 
from the instruments for measuring the 
height of the Nile a'tSyene, Memphis, and 
other places on the river, from their use 
of the water-screw, from their canals, ami 
the sluices of hike Mocris, which presup¬ 
pose a knowledge of mechanics, hydrau¬ 
lics and hydrostatics. The Egyptian inu- 
sie is the btisis of the Hebrew, Greek and 
Roman. The first musical instrument— 
th<j three-stringed lyre (sec Lyre)— was 
invented among them by Hermes. Hut 
this discovery was soon secluded anion" 
the secrets of the priests, and further per¬ 
fected under their mystic veil. In this 
circumstance, and in the serious, gloomy 
character of the nation, is to be found ill.- 
reason why music was only used at fune¬ 
rals tmd the public worship of the trod... 
Besides the lyre above mentioned, they 
had a diehord, two kinds of flutes, tin- 
sistriun, the kettle-drum, the trumpet ami 
the triangular lyre. Musical notation 
seems not to have been known to them 
Their short, simple songs were conjinilted 
to memory. Their knowledge of natural 
history was confined to their native coun¬ 
try amt its productions. They penetrated 
farther in chemistry, and mineralogy : 
their metallic, encaustics, their artificial 
emerald, the inlaying of silver with a bine 
color, display science and skill. They 
. probably made much progress in l he art 
of healing. Every disease had its partic¬ 
ular physician. Osiris, Isis and Hermes 
were the gods of health. The I’ustojthvr; 
(a class of priests) were the physicians. 
The king, as well as tin; lowest peasant, 
was subjected to the regimen proscribed 
by them. Their dietetics became cele¬ 
brated in other countries. Cure of the 
skin, a thorough cleanliness, preserved by 
frequent bathing, and the practice of cir¬ 
cumcision, were their principal proscrip¬ 
tions. From their skill in embalming "" 
dead, we may judge of the anatoms a 
knowledge of tiie Egyptians. Their »«t 
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oral philosophy was mystical; they as¬ 
cribed every thing to the immediate ope¬ 
ration of the gods: on this depended their 
system of magic. In the arte, their proli- 
c'icncy was various. Their sculpture has 
an insufferable dryness, stiffness and uni¬ 
formity ; their painting was limited to 
covering stones, wood, cloths, &c., with a 
►ingle eolor, or, at the most, to Ruminat¬ 
ing their.hieroglyphics, variegating them 
with colors laid on without taste. The 
vclestiul planispheres . on the ceiling 
of the sepulchre of Osymandyas, and 
the figures on the ancient tombs of'the 
kings of r riiebes, exhibit tire utmost 
stretch of the .Egyptian pencil. Their' 
architecture is more remarkable : its char¬ 
acteristic is solidity rather than beauty, as 
appears from their labyrinths, pyramids, 
obelisks, temples, mausoleums, &c. (Sice 
.Irehitertiirr, History of.)* Robert Vau- 
gotaly, in his Ussai sxir VJiisloirc <it la 
(!' ofrttphie, ways of the geography of the 
Egyptians, that they made the first maps (in 
the reign of Sesostris). Gatterer endeav¬ 
ors to prove the existence of gcogmpliiea 1 
delineations in die time of Joshua. The- 
neiptaiiilatice with navigation they owe, 
t<> the great rfesnstris,; previously, they 
hardly dared trust themselves to rails on 
the overflowing waters of the Nile; (hey 
abhorred the sea; it was the Typhon 
which devoured the Nile, llieir national 
god (< Isiris). Their lirst roasting trade 
'n-ms to have, been caused by a smtig- 
yliug trade of die Plaenieiatis, and by 
fnuchas leading an Egyptian colony id 
Greece, in Plaenieian vessels, Irtld I{. 

Il was confined, however, to the natives 
of thi- northern coasts. The inhabitants 
of die interior were repelled from die sea 
by superstition. Ontbe oilier hand, the 
navigation of the Nile became more, im¬ 
portant alter it was incorjioraled vvifit die 

" ('iMinpofton. tin* famous explorer of Kgy|»- 
t.iin anlif|iiilirs, lioltls liio following liiii-iuigi- .it 
slw end of his lifleeiilli letter. dated Tin-ties — 
’* tt is is ideal In me. ns ii inn -i he to all w lm ii.-i v e 
'lieron^lily evamnied Id il\ [ 1 1 . or liave mi iieeur..t.- 
knmvliulgo of ill*' Egyptian monuments existui(. r 
• ■I Kin ope, dial dm arts eonniieiteed .11 tireeee 
1 v n servile imitation ol die art- of Kg_\pl. linn h 
more advanced than is viilmii!\ heliew-d. at the 
period at which the first Kcypti.-in eolonh s enine 
in contact with liu; savage inhabitants of Atiiea 
or die Peloponnesus- Without Egypt. Greece 
would prohahlv net it have become the tin.-ieal 
land of the fine ail-. Such is my entire ta lief 
on this great problcii|. I write these lines alui'g-t 
*11 ihe presence of bas-i'cltefs wluehliie Egyptians 
.executed, with the ino-l elegant dcltencv .it’ 
workmanship. I’tOO years before the I'hn.tian 
era. What were the Greek* doing then 1 ' • 

The sculptures of tin monniiteiii of V.l Asaflif 
are ascertained to be more than .’i.VK . v« ai-. c !d. 


public worship of thoir divinities. Sesos¬ 
tris the Great broke dawn the obstructions 
•of religious prejudice. A splendid ship 
was consecrated to Osiris, and thus the 
cooperation of the priesthood was gained. 
The success of navigation was implored 
in the public - prayers, and the Egyptians 
now committed themselves .to the back 
of the malicious Typlion. „ Commerce 
was thus established, and carried on with 
various degrees of success and activity, 
according as the kingdom was more or 
less flourishing. It prospered most under 
tlu; Ptolemies. Alexandria liecame. the 
first emporium; the famous Phams Was 
erected; and the canal, 1(100 stadia in 
length, joined the Red sen with the Medi¬ 
terranean. When Egypt became a Ro¬ 
man province, alter the death of Cleopa¬ 
tra, it lost its previous commercial dis¬ 
tinction. The Egyptians were particu¬ 
larly devoted to agriculture, and their 
measures lor promoting it were hold, both 
in contrivance, and execution. On what 
principle they conducted mining may lie 
seen from their vast undertakings, in 
A Inch whole mountains were dug down, 
and the curl h was washed from the ore by 
entire rivers turned from their ehautiels 
for this purpose. Gold, silver, copper, 
leatl, till and iron were die principal met¬ 
als known to them. The trade of tint 
Egyptians was routined, for a long time, 
to the sale of their own productions to 
foreigners who visited Egypt to purchase 
them. In the lime of Psammetichus, 
they began to export for themselves. The 
principal traffic by laud was carried on by 
means of caravans. .Measures, weights 
and money, the chief instruments of trade, 
they were nctjuuintfd with, and a good 
police watched over justice. To indus¬ 
try, this traffic was necessarily lucrative. 
Their skill in weaving and coloring sup¬ 
plied them * h articles of exchange. 
These, 1 1 # we Via, they did not carry to as 
high perfection as they plight have done. 
It' we contemplate the. ancient Egyptians 
in their private life, and political character, 
taking into view their manners, customs 
and law-, we shall find a solution for 
many perplexities respecting this peculiar 
people. The gloomy religion of the 
Egyptians banished gayetv from llieir pri¬ 
vate circles. Pleasure was 11 --tranger to 
them. They were serious, dcvti.it and 
superstitious. Songs, dances anti sports 
they disliked; hut they, nevertheless, pos¬ 
sessed a great degree of industry, good 
temper, politeness, and, at the. same time, 
a vanity which prepossessed them in 
favor of vvhate . t r originated with them- 
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selves. • As the Grecksand Romans called, 
all foreign nations barbarians,'so the Egyp¬ 
tians gave .this name to all tile nations 
which did not speak their language; but, 
in spite of their national pride, gratitude 
for benefits, whatever might be the coun¬ 
try of the individual conferring them, was 
ever one of their national virtues. The 
_ government of the state was mostly in the 
' hands of females. Every priest might 
have, at least, one wife: to the laity, the 
number was not limited by laVfc. The 
husband hud the charge of the domestic 
•■oneerns; the wife, of buying and selling, 
and all affairs that were not of a domestic 
character. The Egyptian was distinguish¬ 
ed for temperance; he never drank wine; 
his only drink was beer, made of barley; 

’ his bread was of spelt; in bis kitchen, lie 
used vegetables of all kinds, and increased 
his numerous poultry, by artificially hatch¬ 
ing the eggs; beans and pork were inter¬ 
dicted, by his religipn, as impure; and, on 
the other hand, he was forbidileu to touch 
some otlie.r animals, as sacred; His dress 
was very simple; The respectable mat¬ 
ron was distinguished from the maiden 
and the prostitute by a veil, which the 
Sailer were not sallowed to wear. The 
children went naked till of considerable 
age. Funerals aAl times of sadness were 
the only occasions of parade and compe¬ 
tition in expense. The sovereign, how¬ 
ever, and those who immediately sur¬ 
rounded him, glitlcred in all the pomp 
of Oriental magnificence. The power 
of the Pharaohs (the general name of 
die earlier kings of Egypt) was unlimited. 
At their pleasure, they could throw the 
grand vizier from the summit of his pow¬ 
er, and raise to their own side the lowest 
of their slaves, as the history of Joseph 
evinces. The spirit of industry inherent 
in tiie Egyptian was the support of pub¬ 
lic virtue, and the polka) took care that 
criminals should be. constantly w.nployed. 
As early as the time of Joseph, there was 
a work-house for imprisoned slaves. Thjf- 
unsoeial disposition of the Egyptians, and 
their fear of oflending the gods by inter¬ 
course with strangers, cheeked their im¬ 
provement, Imt, iit (he same time, estab¬ 
lished their independence, their nation¬ 
al character, and their national virtues. 
When they were brought into closer con¬ 
tact with the Greeks, their industry was 
somewhat abated, so that Amasis found it 
necessary to enact a law, which obliged 
every Egyptian to report aimually # to the 
superior authorities his name, and the trade ■ 
by which he obtained, or hoped to obtain, 
a subsistence. Disobedience to this law 


jwas punished with death. Justice was 
administered in a strict and speedy man¬ 
ner. Written law's were handed down hy 
Menes, Tnephactus, Boeclioris and Ama- 
sis. All causes were tried before a su¬ 
preme court of justice. The parties 
selves were obliged to conduct them in 
Writing, without’the aid of advocates. 
Perjury ‘and murder, (even of" a slave) 
were punished with death, without any 
chance of pardon. Calumniators and fiil*> 
accusers received the punishment belong¬ 
ing to the crime <?1‘ which lliey charged 
the innocent person. Falsehood was pun¬ 
ished by the loss of the tongue ; forgery, 
by the loss of .the hands ; /desertion from 
the unity, or emigration, by infamy; and 
adultery, hy flogging. The king find the 
power of mitigating any of these punish¬ 
ments. Hut, notwithstanding the appear¬ 
ance of unlimited sovereignty, the will of 
the ruler was subject to the {lower of the 
priests, who imposed laws, even on the 
private life of the monarch, and relaxed or 
contracted them as- the interest of their 
order required. The daily duties of the 
kiug’s slaves were minutely determined, 
his bill of fare regulated, nay, the very 
secrecy of the royal hcd-*ehamber was pen¬ 
etrated by the priests. For this reason, 
they were his physicians in ordinary. 
The education of the children was in uni¬ 
son with the rest of the Egyptian system. 
The children were carefully brought tip 
to the triple of the father, and instructed 
hy the priests, in various public schools 
Few were taught reading and writing: 
yet the Egyptians were the first people 
who could write, that history mention', 
idler the Babylonians and l’ho'niriaiis. 
They wrote, at first, on stones and bricks: 
afterwards, it paper was made of papyrus, 
which 'continued to be used for 2000 
years? and even alter the invention «l 
parchment, by the whole lit Wiry world. 
This art was taught to those only who 
were educated lor merchants, and that in 
a limited degree; for it was the system 
of the priests, to keep the mass ol the 
people in ignorance. The division of the 
people into seven castes—priests, soldiers, 
shepherds, swineherd, mechanics, inter¬ 
preters and fishermen—sprang partly from 
local circumstances, many districts adorn¬ 
ing hut one mode of subsistence; partly 
from the policy of the priests, since it 
was necessary,‘for die management of the 
machine of state, that strict lines ot de¬ 
marcation should he drawn between tli« 

various constituent parts of the nation. 
At the head of them all stood the caste 
of priests, the first and most tnnu- 
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cntial. They maintained this rank sis 
teachers, of the people. and patrons of sci¬ 
ence. From them -ill the offices of state 
were tilled; they were the physicians, 
judges, architects, astronomers, astrolo¬ 
gers, &c. But they held their knowl¬ 
edge, which they regarded (with justice) 
as the talisman of rheir • political impor¬ 
tance and mighty influence,stric^y within 
tin- limits, of their order. Tito religion, 
anthology and philosophy of the Egyp¬ 
tians varied with the ditierciit periods of 
their political history. Their religion and 
philosophy were one tiling betbiv Moses, 
another from the time of Moses to thut of 
Herodotus; and thus they continued to 
deviate from their original character rill 
. fne times of the. Ptolemies and the Ro¬ 
mans. Their whole religion and mythol¬ 
ogy were founded on astronomy ; it was 
natural that the beneficial inllucuccs of 
the celestial bodies should In: followed by 
adoration. Osiris and Isis (the sun and 
moon) Were the two principal deities, and 
;he Nile was thought to lie very near¬ 
ly related to them. We freijnently find 
Osiris and the Nile treated as one deity. 
The period of JJtiO days, computed from 
die regular inundation of the river at the 
summer solstice, constituted the religions 
year. The natural solar year consisted 
el'Jlti.") days anil ti hours. The planets, 
together with the signs of the zodiac, 
were revered as deities, and rulers of the 
■ lay -s of the week and hours of the day. 
Tin* ruler of tin* first, hours of the day was 
th*> patron of the whole day, and commu¬ 
nicated to it his name; the physical char¬ 
acter and the agricultural relations of each 
month were likewise adored as divinities, 
aider the 12 signs of the /.inline. Thus 
was the religions year eonstiitiled. The 
want, subsequently discovered, of fi\e 
days and six hours, gate rise to .-tcven 
more deities, and the. solar year was intro¬ 
duced. These symliolieal linings, how¬ 
ever, wen; regarded as actually existent, 
-lie authors and governorsof time and the 
world ; Osiris anil Isis were considered as 
livings of unlimited power, exercising an 
mmiediafe influence over the earth and its 
niimbitiuits. To each divinity was as¬ 
signed a particular order of priests, into 
which females wen; never admitted. Pil¬ 
grimages and sacrifices were a part of 
the system of religion. The latter were 
i tiipkiyeil lor the expiation of sins. The 
worshipper placed Ids hand tut the head 
of the victim, loaded it with impreca¬ 
tions, and its last gasp was the seal pj' 
his pardon. Till the reign of Ainasis, 
i ven human victims were offi red. lie- 
rot, iv. 


sides thoheavenly bodies, some kinds of an¬ 
imals, also, were worshipped. These were 
not regarded tts mere symbols, but adored 
as actual gods, like the Apis and JVlnevis y 
tliis worship arose from the hieroglyphics 
of the Egyptians. (See Hiaoglyphica.) The 
most remarkable phenomenon in the phi¬ 
losophy of the Egyptians is the doctrine 
of th<* transmigration of souls (see Ma¬ 
il mjisi/t'.hosiy), which was the immediate 
oflspriug of tite worship of the stars. Pla¬ 
to 1ms honored the metempsychosis of 
the Egyptians by adopting it into his sys¬ 
tem, as a symbol of the moral purification 
of Juiniiui nature. The Egyptians, how¬ 
ever, did not make so accurate a distinc¬ 
tion between the spiritual ami corporeal as 
this philosopher; the idea of the soul, its 
a pure intelligence, was unknown to them; 

’ and it is a very remarkable fact, that the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration, 
ofsi mis, as delineated by Aristotle, although 
different from the. Egyptian, is equally de¬ 
void of any moral sense. 

PolUintl History of Kffi/pt. If we go 
hack beyond the period of tradition, to 
which belong tlie fabulous Pharaohs 
(kings), Monos (2000 years before Elirist), 
Osyniandyas, Alteri**, Sesoslris, Kltapip- 
sinittis, N t*., we. find, on the extreme con¬ 
futes of history, the Pharaoh of Joseph, 
and the migrations which took place in 
the storms of revolutions, under t Verops, 
Moses ami Hamms. In the history of 
foreign states, Sliisliak is named, H7K be¬ 
fore the GlirisliaH era, ns the Pharaoh of 
Egypt, and the ally of Jeroboam; thu 
Tuepliaetiis and lloeehoris of Diodorus, 
and the Asychis of Herodotus, art; famous 
ns legislators. The M) years’ subjection 
of Egypt to the Et ! •oiaiis, the internal 
atiaichv of J Cl yeti r.- dodccarchy (reign 
of twelve), vvliieh I; ied 15 years, pre¬ 
ceded the monarchy founded by Psam- 
nictichus, one of tin; dodccarchy. It 
l.-isted lh»i 050 to 525 B. C., and exhibits, 
besides i’samiuetichus, the famous names 
of Neclio, Psammis, Apries or Hoplint, 
Ainasis and Psamintaiitus. Tliis period 
is a bright - put in the history of tin; civili¬ 
zation of Egypt. Tho kingdom next 
Is caine subject to Cainbyses, and be¬ 
longed to, the Persian empire, till alter its 
conquest by Alexander, RTi 15. Alter 
the division of the Macedonian empire, 
logins the splendid period of the Ptole¬ 
mies (see Ptolemies, and the ,‘Urjnn<fritm 
School). Ptolemy l.agus or Kotor. Ptolemy 
Ptiiladelpluis (under whom the Inundation 
of the future dominion of the Komans vvaa 
laid), Ptolemy Kuergetos I, Ptolemy Phi- 
lojtttter, Ptolemy Cpiphanes, Ptolemy Phi- 
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lomctor, Eucrgctes II, Cleopatra Minor 
(with Ptolemy Sote* or Lathy iris, and 
Ptolemy Alexander J), Ptolemy Alexander 
II, Berenice, Ptolemy Alexander III, 
Ptolemy Aulctes, Cleopatra Trypbann 
and Berenice, and (Cleopatra with Ptol- 
eihy Pucr, under the guardianship of 
Ctesar and Antony, sire the names of the 
rulers of this period, several of whom are 
famous in die history of science and art. 
Th>’ suioide of Cleopatra, atler the victory 
of Octavius at Actium, transferred the 
kingdom into the power of the Romans, 
and it now became a Roman province. 
This took place 30 years B. C., mid Egypt 
remained 070 years in the hands of die 
Romans. The Christian religion, during 
lliis period, gained footing in this country, 
and was accompanied by the same enthu¬ 
siasm, sectarian! and mental gloom, which, 
in'thb earlier history of Egypt, had ac¬ 
companied the |iagan mysteries. Ancho¬ 
rites and monks had their origin here. 
After the division of the great Roman 
empire, in the time, of Theodosius, into 
the Western and Eastern empires, Egypt 
became a province of the latter, and sunk 
deeper and deeper in 'barbarism and weak¬ 
ness. It was the prey of the Saracens, 
Arani, their general, under die caliph 
Omar, taking Alexandria, the capital, by 
assault. This happened A. I). 010, when 
Heraclius was the emperor of the East. 
As a province of die caliphs, it was 
under the government of the celebrated 
Abbasidcs—Ifaruu-al-Raschid and Al- 
Miimon—and that of the heroic sultan 
Saludin. The Iasi dynasty was, however, 
overthrown by the Mamelukes (1350), and 
under these formidable despots the last 
shadow of former greatness and civiliza¬ 
tion disappeared. Selim, sultan of the 
Turks, eventually (1510 to 1517) con¬ 
quered the last "Mameluke sultan, Tii- 
manhtii, and Egypt became altogether a 
Turkish province, governed hy«*i pacha. 
It has since been the theatre of continual 
internal wars of the Mameluke beys 
against the Turkish dominion, which has 
been several times, especially under Ali 
Bey (17t>0), nearly extinguished in this 
country. From 1708 to 1801, Egypt was 
occupied by the French (sir the hitler part 
of the present article). This country has 
subsequently, more tluui ever, engaged the 
attention o( the statesman anil scholar. 
We behold a prince, who* has divested 
himself of many prejudices of his nation, 
and lias taken European models for imita¬ 
tion, hi order to establish anew the king¬ 
dom of the Ptolemies. This prince, Mu-» 
hammed Ali Pacha (see Moftammerl .Hi 


Pacha), is, indeed, men ly a viceroy; hut, 
excepting the' usual tribute, accompanied 
with presents, and liis participation in the 
war, by sea and land, against the Greeks 
in which he was induced to c>tga»c 
(1823) by the gift of Yemen, Cyprus, 
Condia and the Morea, he has evinced no 
particular signs of submission tow ards tin; 
Turkish sultan. In fact, he governs the 
province {vith unlimited sway. Ilis poli¬ 
cy is continually becoming more f'ullv 
established, but rests ori despotism and 
monopoly. The abilities of the tyrant arc 
the solo support of the system. Moham¬ 
med Pacha is particularly attentive to 
the public security ; lie takes, therefore, 
all Franks under his immediate protec¬ 
tion, mid permits no ahu.se of the Greeks. 
Win'll the Motea was conquered by liis 
’arms (1825), he caused all the Christian 
population to he transplanted to the. coun¬ 
tries on the Nile. He is attempting to 
introduce a quarantine system, lo guard 
against the plague, and also promotes 
Vaccination. An agent of the pacha, by¬ 
name Ismael (librattcr, travelled, some 
years ago, ill Europe, to induce mechanics 
to remove to Egypt, arid contract a com¬ 
mercial treaty with Sweden. The paelia 
has done much-for the commerce and 
industry, as well ns lor the civilization of 
Egypt, lie is the greatest merchant of 
the country, and no others can deal with 
foreign countries without Ids consent. 
The income of the pacha is more than 
.*30,000,000, arising from (toll and land 
taxes, customs of the ports of Cairo, Suez. 
Dainiclta, Alexandria, Arc.: branches <*f 
revenue farmed out, including various 
fisheries ; from the mint, from the sale "1 
the cotton, indigo, silk, sugar, rice, saffron, 
wool, i\ory, frankincense, Ac., which he 
monopolizes, purchasing them at a low 
rate from his subjects, &:i;. Thu number 
of vessels, which arrived at Alexandria in 
the year 1820, was 000 ; in 1828, the ar¬ 
rivals were 801 ; in 1827, they were UOa. 
Of the arrivals in 1820, 301 were Aus¬ 
trian vessels, 1 American from Smyrna, 
4 Danish, 14 French, 200 English and 
Ionian, 8 Dutch, 32 Papal, I Kussiun. 
135 'Sardinian, 10 Sicilian, 5 Spanish, 
13 Swedish, anil 20 Tuscan. Most of the 

voyages were from, the Archipelago, or 
'from Turkish ports'. Some years since, 
Ibrahim, the pacha’s son, forced the W ti¬ 
ll chiles (q. v.) to withdraw to their deserts, 
and hi:- second son. Ismael Pacha, under¬ 
took itn expedition into Nil hill, in order to 
extend the authority of his father then • 
Ismael pellet rated (1820) from Sy Cite to 
Dongolu, on the left bank of the lNn c " 
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tli-fra It'd tin* resiib o of tlic Mameluke?, 
ami reduced Don.nkt to an Egyptian 
prov iin-e. At tin- .me time, ^lohamnuxl 
completed tin* ni'v. canal of Alexandria, 
f it I ltd hy him, in honor of the sultan, 
Mahmudir cmud; a vast undertaking, 
connnenci-il Jan. It’ll!, under the stt- 
pcriiitoridciice of six European engi¬ 
neers, with about 100,000 laborers; and 
their irunlwr, though more than 7000 
men died of contagious diseases, was 
■gradually increased to 200,000, each of 
. whom received a hot it 17 eents, or 10,-/. 
sterling, |x;r diem. Tlic canal was com¬ 
pleted on tin*. Kith September. It extends 
from lielow Hamie, on the Nile, to I’orn- 
pcy’s pillar, and is 47-i miles long,. DO feet 
wide, and 1H teet deep. This is the lirsf 
essay towards the execution of his plan 
of restoring the ancient commerce of 
Alexandria with Arabia and the Indies. 
Within a short time, lie. lias established a 
line of telegfaphs, a printing-press at Bou- 
lat* near Cairo,* a military school, and a 
higher institution for education, principally 
to Ibrm dragomans (i. <*., interpreters) anil 
other puhlic oflicers. The teachers con¬ 
sist of French and Italian officer--. In 
lB2d, he sent several young Egv [itians to 
France, to receive a European edm-t- 
tion. Under the govermuent of Moham¬ 
med, all the European travellers vv b ,:i 
the love of discovery now draws in great- r 
numbers tlum ever to those sepulchres and 
monuments of departed civilization, find 
pruteetiou and support. l»m it is impos¬ 
sible to remove ail th„* obstacles that 
suspicion, the hatred of Ibreigners, and 
the ,-ivariee prevailing among the Bedouin 
sheiks, throw in the way of lie- European. 
Passing over the i-arlier travels of Brown, 
an Englishman, and of llornem;imi and 
Burckbardt, Germans (the two iir>r. of 
whom were unable to tliseover tony -traces 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon j, we will 
mention some of flu* latest. Among 
these, the travels of the Italian Bel/oni, in 
deserve especial notice. Tin* Ital¬ 
ian chevalier Frediani (see /-V< i/imii) has 
published a pompous description of the 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in 
his letters from Hcbiwuh, dated March 
•‘10, 1820; hut Gan, a Prussian architect 
from Cologne (see (}f/n\ contradicts the 
accounts of Frediani; so also does J)ro- 
vrtti, kite consul-general of France in 
Egypt. These ruins tin* French Cailli- 
aud asserts he has e.xarninei! and liu-ns- 

' £ti-i<.|al works hove already been issued 
from this pre-s ; among others, a fjh.ion rri') tyol- 
iin> et Arabian", fiotarro, il-llc ■ ’Jrr'p. r:jlt 
IH22, g tomi . 


uri*il. lie also discovered tlic old emerald 
mines in the mountain Zabarah, and 
found them in the very state in which 
they bad been left by the engineers of 
Ptolemy, with all their implements, from 
which we can, in some degree, deduce.* 
the mode of mining among the ancients. 
Jn 1820, Cujlliaud accompanied the son 
of the viceroy on the ahftvif-mentioned 
expedition to Dougnla. The travels of 
Cailliaud to the Oasis of Thelies, and the 
deserts to the east and west of it, were, 
published by Jmnard. The travels of 
Henry Light (a British captain of artillery) 
to Egypt, Nubia and flic Holy Land, are 
not to be compured with those of Burek- 
hardt, but they are not. without interest, 
as far as respects the pacha of Egypt, 
.Jerusalem, and the Druses. The four 
mouths’ journey of lieutenant Fitz-Clar*, 
cnee (aid to the marquis of Hastings, 
governor-general of India), from .Bombay 
through India and Egypt to London. 
(1818), are ihore interesting. We ought 
to m -tilion the travels of two English¬ 
men (Waddingtori and llaubury), who 
accompanied the pacha on lys expedition 
from Eg\pi to Nubia (1820). They pre¬ 
tend to have examined, minutely, Jtongo- 
Iji and Dar.-l.'-g.-a, and to hdv<- discov¬ 
ered the ancient Saba, subsequently called. 
Jib-rot. '.a 1821, captain N. F. Gordon, 
of tin- English navy, underlook to travel 
up tin- Nile, to discover tin* sources of the 
Uriir-i-i-\biinl. He only reached Villnl- 
M edit ref (a day's journey from Sennaar), 
where he died. Several Germans, also, 
have, within a short lime, undertaken 
scientiiie expeditions to the East and 
Egypt; e. g., Seet/en (q. v.), Siebcr (q. v.l, 
vviiosi- book of travels describes Crete, 
Cairo and Jerusalem ; and Ktippel, from 
I'rankfort on (Is- Maim*. (See Jljricn.) 
With tins sari-- view, Ibo Prussian gen¬ 
eral Menu v dinuloli undertook such 
a couijje of navels in August, 1820. 
Ebreii!>erg, who accompanied him, has 
published, in Berlin, Ins discoveries in 
natural history. They were supjtorl- 
ed in the enterprise by the I'russian 
govern- --nt. The general returned to 
Germany in September, 1821, and jmb- 
bsbed an interesting work respeeling 
bis eolleeiions and discoveries. The 
travels in Egypt, however, which have 
lately excited most interest, are those of 
Champollion (q. v.), who has already, hy 
various publications, greatly increased our 
knowledge respecting this country, and, 
from whose work, now publishing, we 
have reason to expert much additional 
information. We. also 1 /oimj for interest- 
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ing results from tli<; expedition which the 
grand-duke of Tuscany Kent to Egypt, 
and which has ree.rntly'rcturiicd,enriched 
with many treasures of tut and science. 
(For a general account of what the late 
‘ discoveries have taught of the ancient 
history of Egypt, and for a popular ac¬ 
count of Egyptian antiquities, wit must 
refer the fender to the marquis Spineto’s 
' Lectures on the Elements of Hieroglyphics 
mul Egyptian .'intii/niUcs (London, IS‘2!t). 
For information respecting the Egyptian 
language, vve ruler to .'I compendious Uram- 
inar of the. Egyptian Eiiuguuge, ns eon- 
tainted in the. Coptic am! Snbidir Diahrts, 
u-ith Observations oil the Itasliinurir , to¬ 
gether with .'Ilphabels ami ,\)iliterals in the 
Jtirrogh/phie anil Enrhoritil l ' harnelers, /«/ 
Henry j'tttlain ; with an Hppendi.r, eon.ti.ii-, 
ing if the Kuiliuit nts of n Hirtionnry of the 
ane.ii nt Egyptian Language , in the Encho¬ 
rial Character, by 'IVuimas Young (London, 
IHifO); also tut .’leronnt of Egyptian ,ln L 
Equities, by Doctor Tit. Young (London, 

I Kid) ; the 7W Ja ilers of Chiiinpolliou 
the Younger to tlw Duke lllaras U.hdps 
(Paris, iS'Iti), his works mentioned under 
' the article Champullitm, ami his new- 
work, which, according to the latest in¬ 
formation, will soon lie pnhlislnd, and give 
the results of his indefatigable re-eareln s, 
during his stay in Egypt. See tiie articles 
Hieroglyphics (in which tin- reader will 
find tin account,<i|si>,of Egyptian mythol¬ 
ogy), .Mummies, Cyramiils, .Silt, Esnili, 
Jhmlerah, Host I In Slone, »V e. ; also the note 
at the end of ( 'nnslilulion. Be.-peeling the 
present, slate of the Egyptian inslitulions, 
wliieli. are founded, iij ptui, on the an¬ 
cient division into castes, L. ileynicr, who 
served in Egypt under Jfonaparte, has 
published an instruetive statistical work, 
which does not, however, treat of the an¬ 
cient history oft lie country- - 1 hi' Economic 
publiipie et ruritle lies Egypliens i t lies 
Curlliagiiwis (Paris, IS‘i'1). For^pformn- 
lion eoneerning the. modern history and 
administration of Egypt, sis* Felix Men- 
gill's Hi sluice tic /' Egypt e sous le Gnvvrne- 
mt iil tie Mohammed %'Jty, Paris, JS’i'l, tl nils., 
with engravings and maps.) 

Handing mul Campaign of the French 
in Egypt. My the two campaigns of 
- 17IHi and 17!>7, generjd Mnnapnrie had 
compelled flip eontinenial powers of En¬ 
rol m to inukh peace with France—a re¬ 
sult ardently desired by the French, to 
allow' their country time to recover from 
. tlie deep wounds w hich she had snfleAul 
during the coni nlsions of the revolution, 
and from the worthless administrations 
that had preceded it. The next object 
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was to force England, also, to n peace, a- 
she inflexibly opposed the general wish 
of Europe, and Bonaparte was appoint..,! 
commander in chief of an army destine.' 
for the invasion of England. In iVhni 
ary, 17!>8, he visited in person the eoa.-i.- 
ol' the Channel, and all Europe was i-.v 
pecting the commencement of the expi. 
dilion, wljcn, in May of the same year, 
the general appeai-eil as commander i: 
chief at Toiilyii, where an expedition had 
been fitting out, of the destinaliou ,g 
which the public knew nothing— a ri- 
eiimstauee highly remarkable, as so m:ui' 
jicrsons, military and civil, were arqiiai;.'- 
»d with ii. ir was the. expedition 
Egypt. It aLo appears, from a letter uri*- 
ten by general Bonaparte to the mini-.v.' 
Tallejraqd, dated Passeriano,:»7(li Fruet; 
dor, year V (September IB, I7U71, that o>... 
of the main objects of this great male; 
taking was to pm flic French in poss. -.g,,,: 
ol’pait oftlie East India trade, llien . nine!. 
in the hands of England, by the coiiqi:.'-‘. 
of Egypt -a plan by no means rliimerirt. 
Il was inlctiilcd to esiMlilish French n. ! 
onies on the Nile, and. thus to rccompe:;.- 
the republic for the lo.-s of St. Doming,., 
and of the sugar i-lands, and to opt ■: 

eliannel tiir the l'i.h inaimfiieti.Ti - 

Africa, Arabia and Syria, where liie. 
might he exchanged for eomiuodHle. 
wanted in France. Napoleon's view- 
were, in tiiei, similar to those which, c 
said, have non led the French to imdef 
take the conquest and colonization o'’ A 
giers --yin object which seems to be gi t- 
erallv applauded. It seems, a ho. to km- 
been intended to make Egypt a military 
position, from which a French army coni': 
march into India, raise ihe Maliratta- 
against the English, and injure the pow¬ 
er of the latter there. Oil llih point, 
we refer the reader ,to the count Si. Leu’s 
(Louis Bonaparte's) Ripause it Sir I hilt a 
Scott, Paris, ISMO, page id. 'flic (Jin-cto 
ry probably encouraged tin- enlerpiisy 
with the further object of getting rid ot 
a general whose victories and rapidly c. 
creasing popularity it feared. Jr lias m 
deed, Ih*oii said, that it was, at lies, dcci 
dcdly opposed to the plan : hut this is very 
improhahle. March 5, Monajuirte received 
the decree of the directory, relative to the 
expedition against Egypt.* He had fu" 

' Leibnitz endentored to turn Louis XIV 
attention to tlie compicsi of Kgypt. in order ' 
deliver l.ermanv bad Itolland Iroin iih aluuf-e 
Under Louis XV, this project was again diM'H-Ma 
ot the lime when all the French p-ts-e-.-iya. m 
An]erica were in danger; anit il was again ren* tv ^ 
e<l. when the alliance of Joseph II ' atharS'. 
II (Iireateued tin- partition of Prussia. 
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power to conduct the business as lie saw- 
lit. The ministers in all the departments, 
were ordered to give him whatever assist¬ 
ance lie should require; and lie had full 
jiowers to act according to his discretion 
in Egypt, to return whenever he saw lit, 
and io appoint his stiecessor. Napoleon 
now collected all the information neces¬ 
sary for his own direction ; engaged some, 
of the most. <listingtiished savants and ar¬ 
tists of France, to accompany him, drew 
up questions and problems to lie resolved 
in Egypt, and informed him-elf ncenrate- 
jv tvspeeting the cominereial comic..ions 
wliich it was proposed to establish. In 
(act, he seems to have always viewed this 
< vpedition in the double light of a lnili- 
fiirv and a scientific enterprise. The be¬ 
ginning ol’ his proclamation, before land¬ 
ing in Egypt, i- remarkable: ‘■Rmia- 
parte, member of the national institute of 
I'rttnee, and general in ehirfof the army 
of Egypt.’* liis hrotlar Jiv-.-ph 'e.nnii 
fie Snr. illiers) still posse-- - the papers of 
g n:.ra! Bonaparte relating to these prepa¬ 
rations: and vve hope that siirh important 
and iuieresiin*: doeiTtnen!-. vv ill not n • Ihr- 
■■vi r withheld from the pnhlle, a- lie y 
fin-t give a great insight into Napoi- on'-, 
w.-. Tie: liimiher of tll“~e p.ap' is 
v« ry great. Bonaparte vvtis To leav e Paris 
in Vpril, till- the purpose of einhai.Vn;: ; 
hit; de-p.itelies Iroitt llasiadt, t.n.i froai 
tie- French nmba-'sador at \ senna, IItii.i 
dotte, made a new riipluiv with Austria 
probable. Bonaparte, however, left Paris 
May .‘1, an i went on hoard of the Orient 
til" l!hh. The licet Set sail the same day. 
eumninnded by admiral lirte vs."'" IJona- 
I■•trie's proelamation i-stted heliitv sailing, 
smdrcvernl others, either prove iiovv miteli 
he himself was aiiiiuated by the military 
lime: of ancient Home, or that he thought 
it the strongest stimulus to rite Free h sol- 
ii'-rS. Reports had been carefully spread 
to div crl the til tent toll oft lie Eu:;li~h to nth ■ 
crpoint.-: and theadmiral, lord Hi. \ incem, 
•eat rear-admiral Nelson, with only three 
ve-sels of the lint:, four frigate-. and one 
■‘•icv ■■tie, to watch the gulf of Lyons, arid 
to prevent tlie French from leaving if. 
Hut Nelson arrived too late, lie aNo sut- 
lereil severely from a gale, so dial the, 

' Till- fleet rnnsiite.l of 10 Tl'\ with I Ilip <>f 
l~ f l mill 2 Ilf til) gl*I|., 2 V ■■ill'll,HI V I •■.,“ I, l*t ol 
i,i-. J j. inusin--. ) 2 rcrvi-ttei. We , anil -1IJO 
trmt-MpiMs, fiiim Toulon. tienoa. \jnern», I mt.i 
Vci.Hii;i -oiicnf tlic greale a 11 ,'vv.il armament- that 
ever sailed, containing 'In,000 -oldier*, ami 10.000 
sn.lorv. • Tl„. fleet wliieli sailed for Algiers in 
April. IS:til, fV.n-i-teil of 11 slops of the line* 12 
frigates „f hy, :iI „] as noun of !f» -. vv.ih eor- 

Vijtles, iVr. : i,'l the whole. .'*7 tneu-o.-wur. 

»> * 
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French fleet was not trio tested. Bona¬ 

parte had an assurance from the directo¬ 
ry, that the minister of foreign altairs 
should go to Constantinople, still retaining 
liis oilier, for the purpose of negotiating 
with the Porte, and preventing it Iron, 
interfering in tin or of the Mamelukes. 
Talleyrand^ however, never went. This 
omission, and the defeat at Aboukir, prov¬ 
ed littui to the evpeilition. .About 2000 
savant i, artists, physicians, surgeons, nie- 
eitallies and Itthorers of all descriptions, 
accumpgnied the army. The flower of 
the troops was that Italian army, whose 
valor laid efl'ecteil the peace of Catnpo- 
Forfnio. Tie 1 principal otlieers were 
Berliner (vvdio was averse to going to 
Egypt, because in love with the marchio¬ 
ness Visconti), Disaiv, Regllier, Meitou, 
Klelivr, Dumas. Calliisvlli, Murat, Jimot, 
Mai motif, i5ellt.ini, 1)nv<>tM. Lannes, l)u- 
roe, Loois Bonaparte, Eugene Reatihar- 
nois, and others. June !>, the armament 
appeared heti-r- Malta, Rnnaparle solicit¬ 
ed of baron von 1 loinpe.-rh, the grand mas¬ 
ter, permi-don to procure a supply of 
fresh vvai r from the island, liis reliis.it 
alh rd' i! a preiex; fur tin eouque-r of tie- 
island, vvhieli had hern long .•onfi ii, plat - 
id. ‘i'he 11 <■ \t morning, tlf - Fresicj. 
had lauded on all points, and i veiling, 
tint w lilistati.hug a l-rtsl. cannonade. were 
ma-tefs- in 1 ’ the island, which was suiret: 
lie: i (I midi.ight, with all it- fortresses. 
The vieto's Je|i a garrison of l(10tf tneli, 
and, on the i;tih, sailed for Ale.xandria. 
.liilv I, the minarets nf Al< vamlria were 
seen, and llonap.iite issued an order ott 
hoard the th et, in vviiieii he exhorted liis 
army to endure with patience die ditli- 
eullies hefire them,to respect (he religion 
of .Mohammed, .and the customs ,of the 
Egyptians, not to plunder, to imitate the 
Roman legions in protecting all religions. 
Nelson had been hero a short limn be¬ 
fore in tt eh of the French. Tito ap¬ 
prehension that ho might soon return 
indueeil the general to hasten the disem¬ 
barkation of the troops. This was ac¬ 
complish! d, without interruption, July 2, 
.at Manhour, tut anchorage to the east of 
Alexandria, notwithstanding the wind and 
waves were unfavorable. The I’reneti 
army nmtvhnd, without camions or horses, 
towards Alexandria. Bonaparte w.asliim- 
s'-lf on foot. Some Arabs attacked the 
French ; general Klelier was severely 
wounded. On the 5th, Alexandria was 
taken, and immediately fortified. Rosetta 
was taken at tin: same lime, hy general 
Marmorit, and, July fl, the whole fleet 
was moored in the roads before Aboukir. 
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Garrisons were left in Alexandria (■where 
Kleber was made gpvcmor), Rosetta and 
AbOnkir, and the army, now 30,000 strong, 
marched in 5 divisions towards Cairo, 
the capital of Egypt. Not tar from it, 
near the pyramids of Gizoh, « decisive 
battle was fought. Murad-Boy had en¬ 
trenched himself there, with njioiit 20,000 
Mameluke infantry, several thousand 
Mameluke cavalry, and 10 pieces of can¬ 
non. The well-directed fire ofihe French, 
and the resolution with which flaw used 
their bayonets, frustrated all the attacks 
of the Mamelukes, who tied to the con¬ 
tiguous deserts, as soon us the camp and 
village of Embabey were taken by storm. 
All the cannon and 400 camels fell into 
the hands of the French ; 3000 of the en¬ 
emy lay dead on the licit!; the French lost 
few men in comparison. This happened 
on the 23d, and Bonaparte entered Cairo 
on the 2-lth ; lor Ibrahim Boy, who was to 
cover it, after the unfortunate issue of the 
battle of the pyrainids, was driven by De- 
saixover the deserts to Upper Egypt- Na¬ 
poleon established a government liern, con¬ 
sisting of seven members, summoned the 
sheiks, mol las and sheriffs, who promised 
to acknowledge the French republic, arid, 
•in his side, pledged himself to respect th« 
Mohammedan religion, and the property 
of the inhabitants. July 25, general Bo¬ 
naparte left Cairo to pursue the Mam¬ 
elukes, and, after many eomlmls with 
them, returned to the capital, leaving 
Regnier as commandant' of the province 
of Clinrquich. On his return to Cairo, 
nu aid of Kleber brought him the news 
of the defeat of the French lleet at Abou- 
kir (q. v.) by Nelson. The defeat was in 
part owing to the negligence of admiral 
.limeys and vice-admiral Villeneuve, who 
allowed themselves to be surprised, when 
the whole lleet was taking in water, and 
not ready for battle, arid who have always 
been said to have acted against the 
express orders of general Bonaparte, who 
had directed them to enter the harbor of 
Alexandria, or to sail lor Corfu, before he 
left the shore to penetrate into the coun¬ 
try'. Bonrienne, however, in his Mr.moircs 
(Paris, 1820), asserts that Bonaparte never 
gave such orders.* General Bonaparte 
saw his communication with France 
threatened, and himself exposed to the 
greatest of all enemies, want. Exaspe¬ 
rated by the transformation of so impor¬ 
tant a dependency as Egypt into a French 

” Bonaparte wrote an affectionate letter to the 
widow of admiral Bruey*> who had hreq killed in 
the battle of Ahoukir, gave her a pension after lie 
became consul, and educated her sous. 


province, the Porte declared war ngair.e 
France, September 2, 1 < 98, and menaced 
an attack trout the side of Asia. The it-., 
habitants of Cairo rebelled. Many of lim 
French, especially the savant*, art ibis and 
mechanics, went murdered; hut, after a 
bloody conflict in the city, September ‘i‘ ; . 
and 25, the insurgents, who had fled to 
the principal mosque, were compelled to 
surrender unconditionally. Aftej the res¬ 
toration of quiet, Bonaparte, having or¬ 
ganized a system ofgovernnieiit for Egj 
on French principles, marched, Fehrnar, 
27, 17!t!>, with about 18,000 men, from. 
Cairo to Syria, took the fort of El-.\ri.-li. 
Wt the desert, then Jaffa, and, having con¬ 
quered the inhabitants' of Naplous, ui Zee., 
procured then' a supply of provisions, 
which he greatly needed, in order to In- 
able to undertake the siege of St. Jean 
d’Acre, and-was again victorious at Jnfet. 
in the mean while, the English, who had 
appeared before St. Jean d’Acre under sir 
Sidney Smith, had succeeded in reinforc¬ 
ing the Turkish garrison of thus place with 
several hundred 'infantry and artillery, mid 
introducing ammunition. This enabled 
the Turks to repel several assaults, and. 
notwithstanding the most violent tire from 
the French batteries, to sustain the attack 
so long, that Bonaparte was obliged to 
raise the siege., During this siege, genera 1 
Bonaparte inarched, with 25,000 mm. 
towards the plain of Fiuli, where 10,Ode 
of the enemy had assembled. On the 
Kith and 17th of April, they were lieato- 
in the memorable battle of mount Tab'-*-, 
near the Jordan. It was mi the rctiya: 
from St. Jean d’Acro, (hat. the Turkish 
prisoners were said to have been put to 
death at Julia, and the French soldiers, 
sick of the plague in the hospitals, poi¬ 
soned. (For some remarks on this sub 
joet, spo the article Jaffa.) A third <>l 
the army hud become the victims ot wa r 
and the plague. Acer a fatiguing march 
of 20 days, the tre ps arrived at Cmm. 
A Turkish fleet soon after landed 18, IK, h 
men at Ahoukir, who took the fort thrr*>. 
Bonaparte quickly led Ids best troop- 
thither, stationed himself near the foun¬ 
tain between Alexandria and Ahoukir. 
and oflered battle to the Turks, July 
Mustupha Pacha, with all his retinue and 
artillery, was taken ; 2000 Turks perished 
in the* waves or in battle, and the remain¬ 
der of the armv, which had thrown 
into the -fort o'f Ahoukir, was comi>elle«. 
to surrender unconditionally Aug. '■ *f> 

this victory, general Bonaparte’s power in 
Egypt was again confirmed. At tins pe¬ 
riod, the French had experienced cousid- 
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eralifa rcvoises in Europe. The battle 
of the Tfthia hail been lost, the .French 
iiail evacuated rji" Genoese territory, 
Massena, in Switzerland, was in great 
dangef. General i’dimpurte saw the dan¬ 
ger of his country, and the loss of his 
conquests in Italy, and resolved to return, 
having from the beginning permission to 
do so whenever he chose. lint how 
could )v have known the state of tilings in 
Europe : it has heen often asserted, that 
lie obtained his information from English 
papers, which the French officers hail 
received from tin* English, when engaged 
in the exchange of prisoners. But would 
the general have undertaken so important 
a step merely on the authority of the 
English papers, which were, known to 
contain many misrepresentations' The 
taut is, that his brother Joseph sent a 
Greek of Cephalotfiu, named Bomhnchi, to 
induce him to return, 'flic oVder which 
gave the command to Kleber was dated 
August 29, 170!>, and eoiitained wise 
directions respecting the army and coun¬ 
try. TIhj instructions contain two keys 
of ciphers, one to he used in rommmiicu- 
tions to the directory, and the other in 
those made to himself. The conclusion, 
also, shows, that it did not escape him 
limv necessary it might liecome, in some 
future time, to have the army personally 
attached to him. By the time his de¬ 
parture was kintvvn to the army, Bona¬ 
parte's frigate had weighed auelior. Au¬ 
gust 2d, lie left Ahonkir in the Muiron, 
a Venetian vessel, commanded by rear-ad¬ 
miral Gautlieaiime. The situation of the 
troops under Klehors conlmand hccame 
more eritieal every day'. <5eiieral Yerdier 
repelled a new disemlvnkalion of the 
Turks, in November, hot, tor an 

army that could imt he recruited, the 
smallest loss was serious. The advices 
from Europe were not encouraging; arid, 
ar this juncture, Kleber, having been in¬ 
formed that the grand vizier was march¬ 
ing from Syria to Egypt, with a large ar¬ 
my. concluded, January 21, 1*00, ihe 
treaty of El-Arish, with the vizier and 
sir Sidney Smith. By this treaty it was 
provided, that a truce should he granted 
to the. French for three mouths, till the 
ratification of the treaty, when they 
should evaenatc Egypt. But the letter 
of Kleber to the directory, in which he 
set forth the miserable state of the army, 
and urged the ratification of the treaty, 
ii'll into the hands of the English admiral 
Keith, and was sent to England. It was 
now demanded that the whole Frefleh 
army should be made prisoners of vtar. 


Kleber immediately resumed his arms, 
and defeated the *dzier ut Heliopolis. 
March IS, exacted a tax tor the payment 
of his soldiers, frtrmed new regiments of 
the ('opts and Greeks, gave security to the 
coasts, and lougdcd magazines. Iu the 
midst of his untiring activity, he was 
murdered in Cairo by a Turk, June 14, 
and tbe command ilevolved on Abdallali 
Mellon. Meantime the English govern¬ 
ment had resolved to wrest Egypt from 
the. French. March I, the English fleet 
arrived before Alexandria, and, oil the 
J’ltli, the disembarkation was accomplish¬ 
ed at Ahonkir. 'flic French, about 4000 
men strong, gave battle on the next day, 
hut were forced to retire. Ahoukir sur¬ 
rendered on tiie IHih, and the Faiglish 
entrenched themselves there. On the* 
21st. Mellon commenced an attack, with 
10,000 men, was beaten, and threw him¬ 
self into Alexandria. But the English 
general Abercrombie was mortally wound¬ 
ed, and died on the 2Hth; Hutchinson * 
succeeded him iu the command. ! *s» the 
2Kth, reinforcements were hrnughi by a 
Turkish licet, and the vizier was now ap¬ 
proaching from Syria: On the llltli of 
Aprjl. Rosetta surrendered to the com¬ 
bined forces of the English and Turks. 
A French corps of 4000 men was defeated 
at Ramuuicli, by t-’OOO English and <1000 
Turks. 5000 French were obliged to re¬ 
treat, at Elmenaycr. May hi, hv the vizier, 
who was pressing forward U> Cairo, with 
20,000 men; and tbe whole French army 
was now blocked up iu Cairo and Alexan¬ 
dria. June 90, the siege off ’aim was for¬ 
mally rommi Heed. There were hut 70(H) 
men to deii'ild the city isain.-t 40,0(H). It 
capitulated, June 'J7. the English and 
Turks, on condition Thai general Belliard 
and bis troops should evacuate tbe city 
and country, should be transported to 
France at tin* expense of England, and 
that tli£ native Egyptians should lie. per¬ 
mitted to accompany him. August 17, 
they embarked at Rosetta, and arrived at 
Toulon in September, 1M0I, about IB,(HK» 
in number, of whom hardly 40(H) were 
armed. General Menoii still remained in 
Alexandria. Admiral Giirithcaumc had 
sailed, before Belliard's arrival, with sev¬ 
eral ships of the. line, and from 0 to -KMX) 
troops, from France, and arrived before 
Alexandria, but was compelled to' hasten 
back to Touloit, with a loss of 4 corvettes. 
On the other hand, the English had re¬ 
ceived 51XM) fresh troops from England, 
and now attacked Alexandria. They 
Were, already masters of castle Marabout, 
when Motion reifue“*ed a truce ; to which 
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he was impelled by a want of provisions, 
and a new reinforcement which had 
joined tlin British, consisting of <5000 men 
under general Baird, from the East Indies. 
Menou capitulated September 2. Alex¬ 
andria, with all the Artillery and ammuni¬ 
tion, <» French ships of war, and many 
pierdiantmen, together with all the Ara¬ 
bian manuscripts, all the maps of Egypt, 
anti other collections made for the French 
republic, were given up. The French 
army was transported, with its arips and 
liaggage', to a French harbor, which they 
reached at the end of November. The gar¬ 
rison of Alexandria had comprised above 
8000 soldiers, and 1307 marines. Three 
years ami six months had elapsed since 
the first embarkation at Toulon. Four 
weeks after the loss of Kstypt, the prelim¬ 
inaries of peace were signed at London, 
Octoher 1, 1801.*—-This expedition to jhe 
valley of the Nile, as far as Ph i lie, on tin: 
frontiers of Nubia—■-tin- island wliicbserved 
as the extreme frontier post of the Roman 
empire in the south (a German, named 
Waldeek, however, pretends to have dis¬ 
covered a pillar, erected by Vespasian's 
warriors,’at the foot of the Mountains of 
the Moon)—was attended with important 
consequences tor .the higher interests of 
humanity; because science anil art, in 
this expedition, went hand in hand with 
war. Those who say that Napoleon was 
not a friend to the arts and sciences will 
find it difficult to name any exjicdiiion, in 
which such ample provision was mane 
for their advancement. These campaigns 
revealed to scientific Europe treasures 
which had been too long concealed by 
tyranny and barbarism. The ancient 
Dcndrrali, Thebes, Latopolis and Edfu 
were disclosed, with their temples, pala¬ 
ces, ruins, obelisks and catacombs, to the 
view ol‘the learned men who accompanied 
the expedition to Egypt, SSeercts which 
neither Herodotus, Strabo nor IVodorus 
had been able entirely to penetrate, and 

k bt It. R. Madden's Tnivi-l, in [it, Nu¬ 
bia, Turkey and Palestine, m the years 1 i! - I , 

-d aml 7. I.oiulon, reprinted in Philadel¬ 

phia, it is stall'd, thnl tile Kivurh were inui'h to- 
gretted l>y the Egyptians, and extolled as hem— 
factors ; that, “ for the short period thev reinain- 
ud, thev left manifold traces of amelioration ;' r 
-and that, it they could, have established their 
power. Kgvpt would now he eomparativelv civi¬ 
lized. Tins reminds is of the regret vvhieft most 
intelligent Spaniards now express at the failure 
of the Kronen to establish their power in Spain; 
anti wu lutvo heard Hessians lament the loss 
of many institutions established in the kingdom 
of Westphalia, though nobody ran deny that 
Jerome’s government was detective in a high 
degree. 


which had remained closely hidden fr,», t: 
the view of all modern travellers, were nov. 
unfolded. The so long misunderstood 
Fffypban arclutccture was now displayed 
in all its grandeur; and the veil-was i’ii- 
ed, which had formerly covered a great 
portion of the history, the manners, the 
scienctj and' geography . of this oountrv 
In’otic anti the same, spirit, this people 
inscribed on the walls of its palanls, tem¬ 
ples and sepulchres, the images of its go U 
and kings, the forms of its cclceiial uh. 
nervations of its sacred usages and do¬ 
mestic. life. These monuments of .-loi:- 
tire the oldest traces of the human miiiii, 
elbowing to us the customs of nations a. 
the ages repuled fabulous. The study 
of antiquities and legislation, as well n.- 
ihe history of Egypt, teaches anew hi. 
great truth, that all progress in the a:!.-. 
and seieneps has an inlimate connexion 
with the spirit of the political eon.-iitu'.'.'. 
and government of a country, and the ne¬ 
cessity of a careful observance of" justic 
and right. We now know, that, of ai 
civilized nations, the Egyptians were tic 
first to observe the course, of the si are 
since Europe has become acquainted, by 
means of the French, with the sculptm. 
and architecture in which the Egyptian- 
imboilied in stone Ihcir astronomical 
knowledge. Thus the zodiac of Dcnde 
rah (sec Ih ndi nth), now in Paris, and oti. 
or monuments, show the progress wine! 
this people had made in astronomy 
Previously, no one suspected the exist 
cnee ol’thn store of papyrus manuscript-, 
which were found in the catacomb* • ■; 
Tliebes. The rich decorations of ihc- 
etitaeombs, including paintings almost un¬ 
injured by time, give us a glimpse ot th< 
habits and domestic litii of the generalie 
by whom they were built: and the il'— 
emery of the famous stone of Rosetta h:c 
done much towards atfording the ion- 
desired clue to the hieroglyphics. If-'- 
Spoiln.) The monuments ot Egypt lv 11 ' 
nossed the rise and fall of Tyre, < 'arihagc. 
Athens and Rome, anil yet exist. W hi’i. 
l’lato lived, they were venerable for the-' 
antiquity, and will command the admin 
tion of future general inns, when, perhaps, 
.every truce of our cities shall have van¬ 
ished. In the Egyptian nation, every 
thing that concerned religion and govern¬ 
ment partook of the character of eternity, 
in a climate where all animal and vegeta¬ 
ble life rises speedily to perfection, and a* 
speedily decays. The permanence ot tin- 
institutions of the country was certainly 
influenced by the sight of the public mon¬ 
uments, on which time bud tried its cor- 
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mding power in vaiiK While beholding 
These stupendous works, we reflect with 
awe on the generations that have, passed 
away since they arose, and the ages that 
must elapse Inhere the pyramids shall 
how their heads to the dust. livery 
thing that zeal itr the cause of science, 
combined with the most extensive knowl¬ 
edge, lias hern able to collect, in a land 
rich as Key pt is in monuments of every 
kind, atui ill the ran-st enrjosities, is com¬ 
prised in a work, compiled at the cost ■ f 
the French government, by the commit¬ 
tee lor Fgyplian nntii|iiities. This work 
eorre.-jioiiils, in the grandeur of its propor¬ 
tions, to the edifices which it describes. 
The ftcsrrijiliov dr f/•<!/;,F, on /{remit 
i/rs Obsr ren t ions ft iAs /{t < In rein s pendant 
I' lit ju'dilinn <{r r. lrmtr Frniiraist , 'i.~> v ols., 
nidi more than !>(><) engravings and ({000 
sketches (the last numhrr tipjieared in 
hsgtJj, contains ail the transactions of the 
institute of Cairo. 'The lirst of the three 
great divisions contains the amiipiilies, 
the second the modern condition, and tin- 
thiol the natural history of Fgypt. In 
eOmplianee with the wi-hes of Napoleon, 
only a tew copies w ere printed. Of these, 
a stntill inmiher were sent to foreign 
courts. Non. 1 .it’ the essays were re¬ 
el ived till :di<T a |irevioiis examination 
hv a committee consisting of the snnnds 
and arti.-ts v\ho had accompanied the ar¬ 
my under Bonaparte to Fgypt. Among 

these were Berdlollrl, Costal 1 , DegencUe-, 
Fourier, Girard. Mongo, • 'onie and Fan- 
rent. The place ol the two last, who 
died during tin- progre-s of tin- work, was 
supplied hv .Ionian! and .lallois, to whom 
Were afterwards added Itelille and Me- 
villi* |-s. Fonis Will and Charles N 
caused the publication of this valuable 
work to he continued, and, in F 1 —21, 
I’anekoiieke, a bookseller in Paris, was 
permitted to undertake a new edition, and 
make use of the valuable copperplates of 
the thriller edition. Jaeotin’s splendid 
map of Fgypt, constructed by. the French 
engineers on the spot, is annexed to the 
Atlas of F.gypl. The discoveries of 
Fliatupollion (q. v.h and the prevalent, 
zeal jhr investigating the “country of 
Wonders,” may he said to have had ih' ir 
origin in the French expedition to Fgypt. 
'I'lie chapter on this expedition, ill sir 
Waller Scott’s Fife of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, i« vorv deficient and ineorreet. 
The- account of this expedition and of the 
motives which prompted it. given in the 
third amt eighth chapters of tic second 
volume of BuHiholz’s lirsehi^hU • A ttpoluni 
Jlonapnrlr's (History of \. Bonaparte), 
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Berlin, 18®, 3 vola., is better. See also tin' 
memoirs of the duke of Rovigo (Savttry). 
There has lieeij published, quite recently, 
tho lirst lirrai$pn of IJHistoire icinttifique. 
rt milil,tin- dr l'Expedition Fran^aisc rn 
Efri/nte (Paris, 18(10), under tho direction of 
' • !»• Sail in ne, with an atlas, preceded by 
a history of Fgypt from the earliest times', 
and with an account of the administration 
of Ali Pacha, and likewise Campapne 
<l' E'xypt r, si life dr /'.Histnirr tie France, pur 
rhnpnlil, (3d voi. by F. Fayot, Paris, 18(10. 

F.iiicTt.vN M vritor.m.v. (See Cemetery, 

('hami), and flit rnsrl/i/ihirs.) 

Fmu:\nKi:rrsTKt\ ; an important for-* 
rress, <in a rock upon the 1(1 line, opposite 
Coblenl/, in the former arelihishoprie of 
Treves. The French continued to block¬ 
ade it in l/MS and I7f*!h durinir the ne¬ 
gotiations lor peace, (ill nl length jl was 
obliged to Mim-nder l’»i waul of provis¬ 
ion-, January 21>, and, in I 'Ol, was blown 
lip. At the bottom of the rock, near the 
little town of Thnl-Fhivnbroiisiem, is the 
ea-lle of die elector, which, however, was 
in great pari destroyed during the siege, 
lit |8(l\i, ilie dilapidated |iirlre-s. lln 1 vil¬ 
lage, and the iiii'i.-dielioii appertaining io it. 
li eu 1 lie-lowed upon the prince of Na-sail- 
NVeilhi-rg, by way of iudi'imc'v. Tiny 
were Slllee<|i|eutlv coded to Pie- lit, and 
now belong io the Pru-.-iaii grand-duchy 
of die l.ovver Khilie (tin- province of 
( "lev e.-Bertr). Trie fortress has been l.ate- 
l\ lvlimil. Oil die nevve-i nod mo-l ap¬ 
proved piinciples, si dial il is considered 
one of the finest thru 1 ' .- -es in the world 
i.see doltlmlz.) 

Filin.vs rmitvi : ;i Swedish oil leer, otn 
of die priin'ipiil per.-niis engaged in tin 
conspiracy ug.Tui.-t die regency, 17!l(). At 

ijp- deadi of tiu-iav il.- III, I’roiu whom he 
had received several marks ol’honor and 
trust, he joined a conspiracy, headed hv 
baron \rmfelt (q. v.), to overturn the re¬ 
gency. ■■ ' d raise the young king to the 
throne,'in . ae the time appointed by law, 
ami the will of Gustavos 111. The [4ol. 
was accidentally discovered. Arinfell es¬ 
caped, and the whole weight of vengeance 
fi-ll upon his accomplices. Flireiislru 1 !!. 
ilej. nded himself vvilll eloquence and iibii- 

itv ini his trial, hut was sente..I to die 

Me went with ealmness and resolution to 
the scaffold; anil the executioner was or: 
the point of giving the death stroke, when 
il was announced that his sentence was 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment. 
On tin; accession of <(usiavus l\', lie was 
releused, and withdrew into retirement, 
with a pension from tie 1 king. 

F.tenuoK.y John Godfrey, one of th-s 
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grpatcst scholars of Germany in Oriental 
literature, biblical criticism, and literary 
and general histoiy, bom 1753, at Porren- 
zimmern, in the principally Holieulehc- 
Ohringon, was at first rector of the school 
at Ohrdriif, in the principality of Gotha; 
in 1775, was made professor at Jena, where 
he remained till 1788, when he became 
profe-isor in Gottingen. He gave the first 
evidence of his knowledge ot Oriental lit¬ 
erature and history in his History of the 
Commerce of the East. Indies before Mo¬ 
hammed (Gotha, 1775). At GtRtingen, 
he devoted himself chiefly to biblical crit¬ 
icism. • The results of his inquiries were 
published in his AUgcmeine Bihliothek 
der biblischen IAteratur, from 1788 to 
1801, closing with the tenth volume. This 
work is connected with a previous work 
published bv him, from 1777 to 1780, in 
18 parts, called Repertorium fur biblische 
und morgmlandische L/iteratur. He also 
published an Introduction to the Old aiid 
New Testaments (the former went through. 
a fourth edition in 1831); also, the Apoc¬ 
ryphal Writings. ■ These last works -wei-e 
published afterwards together, under the 
title of Critical Writings, in a revised 
edition (Leipsie, 7 vols., 1801—1814). 
These works contributed much to spread 
a sound criticism of the Scriptures, ground¬ 
ed on a knowledge of sacred antiquities, 
and the Oriental modes of thinking. To 
these works may be added bis Primitive 
History (Urgeschicldt), published at Nu¬ 
remberg, 1700—-93, with an introduction 
and notes, by Gablor, in which he eriti- 
eully examines the Mosaic records. _Eich- 
hom afterwards turned his attention to 
history. He formed tie; plan of a history 
of the arts and sciences, from their revi¬ 
val to the end of tin? 18th century, «of 
which particular parts have appeared un¬ 
der different titles (e. g.. The History of 
Poetry und Eloquence, by Boutcrwek; 
The 1 fist (try of Military Science,!^ 1 foyer), 
and form separate works. Eichhorn wrote, 
with this view, two volumes of a Gene¬ 
ral History of European Civilization anti 
.Literature in modern Times. He did not' 
finish it, and afterwards gave up the direc¬ 
tion of this undertaking, lie begun, in 
1799, a survey of the whole history of lit¬ 
erature, hut did not finish the 2d volume 
till 18J4 (containing the history of lite¬ 
rature tor the three last centuries). He 
has composed several valuable historical 
works, of which, among others, his Ancient 
History of the Greeks und Hoinuns, con¬ 
sisting entirely of extracts from the origi¬ 
nal historians, are in high repute (j0«- 
tiffua Historia ex lysis vetervm Script, Ro- 
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»t«7t. A 'arrationabvs eonterta, Gottingen. 
1811, 2 vols. ; AtUiaua Historia ex Tpsis 
vet. Script. Grate. JVarrnt. context a ,' l.elp 
sic, 1813, 4 vols.). In 1804, he publish,-,; 
the first edition of his History of th- 
three; last Centuries, considered in a gt»i_ 
eral view', and in relation to the changes 
that have occurred in the particular coun¬ 
tries of Europe, Asia, Africa and Ameri¬ 
ca. In 11818 appeared a 3d edition in six 
volumes, which brings down the history t<> 
the latest period. His Inst historical wor!, 
is the Early History of the Illustrious 
House of the Guclphs (Hanover, 1817;, it- 
which ho traces back the history of thv 
•faniily to the earliest times which after i 
any notices of it. Several separate treatis¬ 
es,of his ant to he found in the commenta¬ 
ries of the Gottingen society of science, 
and in the Rundgruben ties Orimtj. 
Since 1813, he lias conducted the Outfit - 
gen Literary Gazette. 

Eichhorn, Frederic Charles, a distin¬ 
guished student of.German history ar.-i 
law, sou of the preceding, was horn at Ji¬ 
nn, 1781. lie studied at Gottingen, wa* 
an instructor there u considerable vin.c 
and, in 1805, was appointed professor 
law in Eranktbrt on the Oder ; alter t'„a: 
at Berlin, 1811, where he remaineil f. 
1817, when he removed to the same ofli. - 
in Gottingen. He distinguished hires* 
in the eampaigti- of 1813 against ri 
French, und received ihe-iron cross. If- 
History of the German Polities and Jn 
risprudenee lirst appeared 1 80S- Is ; 
edition, Gottingen, 182 P-—23, 4 vols. 
company with riaviguy and (Jbschcn. 
litis published, since ielti, A Historic. 1 . 
Journal of Jurisprudence, in which is ’ ■ 
be found his trealise on the origin of tls 
German cities, wliicli serves as a hirtSny 
exposition of his views given in the wor 
mentioned above. 

Eichstakot, Henry Charles Abraham, 
a distinguished philologist of model:, 
times, was ItoriiWug. 8, 1770, at O.-oha:/. 
where he was partly educated by his 
ther, a clergyman. He is now proti s-.>r v 
the university of Jena, and editor of the J< 

naisrhe Allgevieine LAlt ralur-%eilvng(i‘‘\ * 

Universal Literary On 'ctic). His vvorK- 
are some editions of the classics (Diodorus 
Sinilns, 1 lalle, 1800—2,2 vols., and Lucre¬ 
tius, Leipsie, 1801), critical Treatises. d* 11 ' 
(rating the genuine principles of interpr" 
tation {Tie drdmate Drier or um romir'i-s.i 
tyrico, Leipsie, 1703. and on 'Tibullus,! •“ 
drus, A-t.), also translations of histories, t 
lating principally to Greek or Roman ano'j 
ufty, e. g. Mittbrd’s History of Grcf-cx 
from the English, Leipsie, 1802—8, * >' ’ ' 
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rjehstaedt is distinguished for the ele¬ 
gance, force ami ease of his I .a tin style. 

' t'niKR Duck {mins mollissima, Lin., 
Wilson : II- > 11 .) This valuable bird 

is found from 45' ! north to the highest 
latitudes yet visited, both in Europe and 
America. Its favorite haunts are solitary 
rockv shores and islands. In Greenland 
and Ireland, they occur in great quanti¬ 
ties. In particular spots, their tn*sts are so 
abundant, that a person ran scarcely walk 
without trending on them. The eider 
duck is about twice the size of the com¬ 
mon duck. Their nests are usually formed 
of drift grass, dry sea-weed, lined with a 
'urge quantity of down, which the female 
plucks from Iter own breast, fn this soft 
bed she. lays live eggs, which she covers 
over with n layer of down : then the natives, 
who wtiteli lire operations, take away both 
the cgtrs and the down: tin* dark lays a 
<eeond time, and again has recourse to the 
f> tubers of her body to protect her off* 
spring: even this, with the eggs, is general¬ 
ly taken away ; and it is said, that, in this 
.-Mi-emity, her own stork heingcxli.-msteil, 
tile drake furnishes tint third quantity of 
iiivvri: it’ the robbery should lie repealed, 
tiowever, they abandon tin? place. One 
female generally furnishes about half a 
pound of down, which is worth about two 
dollars. This down, from it- 1 superior 
warmth, lightness and elasticity, is pre- 
t'-rreil by the luxurious, to every other ar- 
'■'■le for beds and coverlets; and. from the 
great demand tor it, thus.-districts in .\nr- 
-iy and Iceland,where these birds abound, 
regarded ns the most valuable proper¬ 
ty. and are guarded with the greatest vigi- 
inei-. I'laeh proprietor endeavors. by rv- 
- ry means in hi-’ power, to draw ilio.-e 
i;:rds from bis in iglilMir’- ground to his 
■*\'u. and when they settle in an island orf 
shore, the cattle and lierdsmen are iv- 
iioved to allow them to breed undisturb¬ 
ed, Very little of the eider down remains 
a the countries where it is collected. \< 
.ootid in commerce, tliis down is in balls 
of the size of ;i man’s list, and weighing 
tiom three to four pounds. It is so tine 
and elastic, that when a ball is opened, 
; tld the down cautiously held over hot 
coals to expand, it will completely till a 
quilt live (eel square. The down from 
dead birds is little esteemed, having lost 
•Js elasticity. The length of this duck 
:■* two feet three inches, extent of the wings 
three feet, weight from six to seven pound*: 
the head js large, and the bill of singular 
structure, being three inches in length, 
forked in a remarkable manner, runniif" 
nigh up in the forehead, between which 


the plumage descends nearly to the nos¬ 
trils : the whole of tfid bill i» of a dull 
yellowish horn color,- somewhat -dusky 
in the middle.. The male is black, head 
and hack white, with a black crown. The 
female is wholly reddish drab, spotted with 
black, with two white bands across the 
wings. The young of both sexes are the 
same, being covered with a kind*of haiiy 
down, throat and breast whitish, and a 
cinereous line from the hill through the 
eyes to the hind head. These bunds asso¬ 
ciate yft flocks, generally in deep, water,' 
diving to great depths for shell fish, which 
constitute their principal food. They fre¬ 
quently retire to the rocky shores to rest, 
particularly on the appearance of an ap¬ 
proaching storm. Their flesh is eaten by 
the Greenlniulers. but tastes strongly of 
fish. The eggs, however, tint esteemed. 
These and tho down tire both frequently 
obtained at the hazard of lilt 1 by people 
let down by ropes from craggy steeps. 
With live pounds of the best eider down, 
a whole bed may be well tilled. The 
Greenlanders likevv i.»e use the skin, taken 
oil; leathers and all. for their under dress¬ 
es. The down is divided into two sorts; 
s'-a-vveeil down, and grass down. The, 
former kind is the heavi'-M ; but the lalior 
of cleaning i** greater. Mueb/of the down 
is lost in cleaning. Iceland furnishes an¬ 
nually from "20(1 to :WK) pouti|ls cleaned, 
and from 1500 to *2000 pounds impure. 

l!tri;t, ; a distrt-t rich in monuments of 
the Homans*, and of the middle ages, ly¬ 
ing lielwceu t lie M os*-!!**, tli** Ithiuc and 
the liner. Scbannat’s Hi/I in ilhi.il rnta was 
published by Barseb in Latin, with anno¬ 
tations (t 'olognc, I ."‘‘21. “2 vails.). 

Ife-KM* ti (anciently fxtnnrvm)i a town 
in Germany, and capital of a principality of 
the sain*- name. In-lunging to the grand- 
duchy of S.-i.v- '••irnar, on the; Nosse: 
'Hi mill’s vv est l ,i . 1 , -10 west Weiinnr ; 
Ion. HI ‘20' If.; lat. 50 3 .lit' N: popula¬ 
tion, 7sft. It i- a welt built town, and 
coniains five churches, a gymnasium with 
a library, and has some manufactures, 
chiefly ol’eoars-- woollen. It is most agree¬ 
ably situ.--!* *i. near tlie mountains of Thu¬ 
ringia. Half a league from this town lies 
til*' Wart burg, an ancient mountain cas¬ 
tle. to which tin; elector, Frederic the Wise, 
of Saxony, or*iered Ltitlier to be carried, 
after tin* iattei had been placed under the 
banrtof the empire, by tin* diet at Worms. 
Luther lived here as tlie chevalier George, 
from May 4, 15*21, to March'd. 1522, and 
laltored zealously in the tran-latioii of the 
Lible. Tho view from this castle over an 
ocean of leav* is charming. In 1817, 
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many German students assembled hero, 
and celebrated the nrtniversary of the but¬ 
tle of Ecipsic (Oct. IS, 1813). The zeal 
which they evinced for the union,of their 
divided and lacerated country, together 
with the burning of various hooks, the 
political character of which was offensive 
to them, displeased the German govern¬ 
ments, and gave rise to the prosecution of 
many students supposed to he disaffected. 
The War on the Wartlmrg is an ancient 
German poem, of great interest in tjie his¬ 
tory of German literature. Mr. Zeune 
'published it in J.HI8. 

Ejectment, in law, is an action hy 
wliieh a person ousted from the posses¬ 
sion of an estate for years, in lands or ten¬ 
ements, may recover t hat possession, lint 
though the action is intended only for the 
recovery of a term tor years, it is, in diet, 
used, in England and the state of New 
York, to try the title to an estate of inher¬ 
itance or tiir life. In the early periods of 
the English law, the tenant,or person dis¬ 
possessed of his estate for years,could not 
Vecnvcr the possession of it, in this action, 
in the courts of Jaw ; he could only recov¬ 
er damages for the injury sustained hy be¬ 
ing driven from the possession; hut the 
dispossessor kept possession of the term, 
just as is the ease, at present in the action 
of trover and conversion, in respect to a 
chattel, iti which the owner docs not re¬ 
cover the chattel itself, hut damages for 


all. Being thus ejected in diet, or hy tic- 
tion, he brought his action of eject mem, <>r 
the party claiming the title brought it in 
his name, and in this suit the title was nr. 
eessarily brought into qucstinn; for, in or¬ 
der to get possession, he must prove dint 
he had a good and valid lease, which 
would endeavor to do hy showing that tin; 
lessor bud jibe right, to make such a lease, 
that is, that lie had the title and fright, of 
possession. Besides proving the. title ,.f 
his lessor, lie. must also prove the lease, hi., 
entry under it, and his ouster, or being 
driven out. of possession. When the on. 
jeet was to try the title, the lease, entry .-.nil 
duster were a mere ceremony, and might 
as well he supposed or imagined as acta. 
:dly to take place. The courts, according¬ 
ly, allowed a fiction of the lease, entry and 
ouster; the plaintiff stated them to ham 
taken place, though there laid, in tact, 
been no such thing, nor was there any 
such person as tin* one named as being 
the lessee, who, in England, is nlw.iv-> 
John Doe, and jii New York, Jackson. 
Thus the union of Doe or Jackson ex tin a. 
[(/ewima] Johnson, against Sampson,me, -ins 
the action of Doe or Jackson, the les-cc of 
Johnson, against Sampson. If the nomi¬ 
nal plaintiff Due. or Jackson, were liable 
to he called upon to show himself to the 
court, there would he an end of the sim, 
as there would he no such person to he 
found. Nor would the demandant siicei-dl 


bring deprived of it. But' the court of 
equity, in this case, as in many others, led 
the way in ameliorating the law, and en¬ 
larged the remedy, so that the plaintiff 
.'night recover the term itself; and the 
courts of law, following those of equity, as 
early as Edward IV, tulo|tted the' same 
remedy, and awarded execution for put¬ 
ting the plaintiff into repossession of his 
estate, though no such thing was warrant¬ 
ed hy the writ, or prayed lor hy the dee- 
hinilion. After faking this step,Jlie next 


one was to adopt the same form of aetiou 
tor trying the title to the lands. This ap¬ 
plication of the action of ejectment was 
mode as early as the time of Henry VII. 
To do this, the person who claimed an es¬ 
tate of inheritance, of which another was 
innOKseg-'?., entered upon it, and then ' 
j?ie, and the lessee took posses- 


jjv-)ew>r8i'niain<'d upon the land in virtue 
v * . Jn ttdVB»mntil the person claiming nn- 
nersotv Ktitle put him out; or, if no 
itie \ahdi^ c J'^j-at-eil to.e.\|>ol him from 
- the first pe«»» "Vied to he driven off hy 

* l*» that 

id rjeetw’’* . *,nce called the ensu- 
• ; ‘‘fact, at ejector at 


any better, were lie called upon to prove 
that there had hern any such lease, entry 
or ouster ; as all this is a fiction, former 
ly, the defendant also, the casual i j-ctm, 
as well as the plaintilf was a man of straw, 
or little better; for lie was frequently a per¬ 
son who accidentally came in sight at the 
time of making the lease, if there was any 
in Ihct made, and who would not he <h-> 
poseilr to trouble himself to prevent the 
demandant from getting possession of land, 
in which he himself had no iulcn st 
concern ; or he might he a friend of flic 
demandant, who had come upon the land 
at his ri.'qttest, to act as ejector, anil would 
he very w illing thnt the demandant should 
recover it. The tenant, therefore, whoi> 
in actual possession of the estate, unless 
his right is defended by some other person 
■ than life indifferent defendant whose n.mie 
nppears on the docket of the court, is like¬ 
ly to Jose bisMniteritnnee. To prevent this, 
the court allovri* him to appear himself 
and defend against t he claim and the court : 
always requires that notice shall he serve** 
upon him, to give him an opportunity to 
appear. But before tho cottrt will perttttt 
him to appear for. this purpose, they r<; ' 
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quire of liim to admit till these fictions of 
a lease to John Doe, his entry and ouster, 
which he is willing to do rather than lose 
his lands These being admitted by him, 
he may then proreed'to del'end the action, 
and try the question, whether he has a bet¬ 
ter right to continue in possession, than this 
supposed John Doe has to recover the 
possession, upon his supposed lease. The 
titles of the demandant and fenant. are 
tints brought into comparison, and decided 
upon. But when the object is, in tact, to 
recover a term tor years, of which the de¬ 
mandant has Iteen dispossessed, the i -asc. 
entry and ouster arc of importance, ami 
must be proved. 

Ei.. or At.; the only article of the Ar.i- 
!.,.m language. It. is eonltiiued in ma¬ 
in, geographical names: for instance, .11- 
cjizitir (Algiers}, ihi'- islands; iU-.-lri.nli. 
me cradle. This syllable has remained in 
many names of places in Spain amt Por¬ 
tugal, as . ilranlarn, the hntige ; , Hcrn-ir. 
the palace; dWgv/rtv, the west. 

I’.f.Al v ; the oily prim ipie ot“ iitf, oh- 
t.iiI■< <t by submitting lilt to Hie action of 
boiling alcohol, allowing the stearin to 
crystallize, ami then evaporating the alco¬ 
holic solution ; or, by the simple process 
id pressing any oily or fatty substance be¬ 
tween folds of bibulous paper, the oily 
matter or clain is absorbed, while the 
stearin remains. The paper being then 
soaked in water, mid pressed, yields up the 
< 'aim It possesses much the appearance 

.ad properties of \ cgcluhlc oil, is liquid at 
tiie temperature of tiO Falir., and lias an 
odor derived from the solid fats from which 
It has been extracted. It is readily soluble 
■n alcohol, anil forms soaps with alkalies; 
.a doing which, however, it undergoes de¬ 
composition, and is eomcni d. according 
to (lievreul, into a peculiar acid, called by 
.dm oleic acid. which eoinliim s with the 
alkali employed. This aeiil isoliinirlchby 
submitting the snap formed by the action 
of potash on hog's lard to the action of 
boiling water; the solution, on cooling, dij*?i 
posites a sediment, consisting of the mar¬ 
garine of potash, while the oleate of pot¬ 
ash remains in solution. The oleate of_ 
potash is decompo-ed by tarlarie acid,' 
again combined with potash, and again 
decomposed by lartarie. acid, when the 
oleic acid rises to the top in the condition 
of an oily-like Huid. It is itisohihle in wa¬ 
ter, soluble in alcohol, reddens litmus,anil 
combines with the ditlereiit salitiahle bases, 
forming compounds somewhat analogous 
to soaps. At a temperature of :hV J Fahr., 
it congeals into crystalline needles. • 

Elastic tlui. (rice Caoutchouc.) 

von. iv. 37 


ELASTICITY. , 

Ei.ai,ia; u town of Africa, in Tunis, 
near the eastern count, in a large extent of 
ruins, <m the borders of a fertile plain ; 5*0 
ri. S. E. Tunis; Ion. 11° 2' E.; lat. 3.V iV 
N. Besides such riiius as it lias in com¬ 
mon wph other places, there arc .several 
cisterns with large paved areas built over 
*1 ei--., in order to receive the ,raid water, 
t.an, in tlie rainy season, is to fill and re¬ 
plenish them: Several eonvetiiericos of 
the like nature are dispersed alt over this 
dry country, Klidia seems to he tins 

• ici.llti "or . Irillit of the ancients. 

fi.isTirrn : the peculiar, property' - of 
bodies, by virtue of which, the particles of 
which they are composed, when moved 
out of tiieir positions by an eMernnlforee, 
or pressed into a narrower space, tend t«j. 
return to their former position, as soon ns 
the e\1er,ial force ceases to art. A how, 
bent In the tension of the string, recovers 
its previous liirm when the tension ism- 
laved. Let an ivory ball till! upon a plate 
of marble, it is partially flattened by the. 
impulse, bill becomes immediately round 
again as s ioii ns the force of the blow is 
destroyed. I lore We see the eniisi- of its 
rebounding from the hard surface. Feath¬ 
ers are in a high degree elastic. This prop¬ 
erty of elasticity is particularly observa¬ 
ble in atmospheric air. It’ it is < iiolosed 
in a m ssel, and pressed w illi a piston, as 
soon as the Ibrce is removed from the pis¬ 
ton. the air throws il up violently. This 
is the principle of tin- nir-gmi. There is 
an important difference between the elas¬ 
ticity of solids and thiids; the former lend 
to n cover tli-il - previous form; the latter 
to evpaini into a greater spare, whence the 
term ir/iriuxiliililji is applied to them. For 
th- - siki- of distinction, the elasticity of 
solid bodies may be. ternieil attractive, and 
that of tlniil.—. r.\paiisi\r. The ilegn-e of 
it is very ditlcrcul in difli-rclit hollies, and 
in many it is inereasi-d liy art. Tbosi; 
bodies i- liieh it eamiot be perceived ,'U 
till are • all.-d iini:!u.itic. The elasticity of 
a solid body is greater the more ill par¬ 
ticles are expanded. If alt the parti¬ 
cles of u body tire so litr expanded that 
their • l- istieily is jitst equal to the. expan¬ 
sive power, the expansion can he. carried 
no lin tin r willuuit separating tliejmitieles. 
The weights, necessary to produce a giv¬ 
en degree of extension, must he propor¬ 
tionate to the expulsion already existing. 
If three cords, of the same si/e arid sub¬ 
stance, stretched in proportion tolhrnum- 
liers 1, ‘2, 3, are to receive each a given 
amount of additional extension, the weights 
necessary to produce, this extension an: as 
1, % 3. The Lws of elasticity in fluids ure 
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different from those in solids. In heavy 
elastic fluids, the inferior layers support the 
weight oftlte superior; in a cylindrical ves¬ 
sel,therefore,the bottom suffers thepreseure 
of the whole mass of elastic fluid, and the 
lower strata are sensibly denser than the 
upper. A difference is made, ttio, ho- 
tween absolute and spcpiflc. elasticity. By 
the. former is • understood the peculiar 
property of 1 todies to repel a‘ pressing 
force, in itself, and without reguixl to tem¬ 
perature and density. This must be al¬ 
ways equal to the pressing force, dint as 
different kinds of matter may press witlt 
equal force under unequal densities and 
temperatures, that is culled specifically 
most elastic, which with a less density 
presses with a force equally strong, and 
with an equal density stronger, in nil 
elastic fluids, the specific elasticity increas¬ 
es* with the temperature: it is likewise 
augmented by greater density : if air is 
confined, and made more dense, its specif¬ 
ic elasticity is greater in proportion to its 
increase of density. 

Eutek : the name of an insect 10 - 
tnarkuhle fora singular apparatus between 
the thorax and abdomen, by which it is 
enabled to throw itself to a considerable 
height iti the air, when plaeed on its hack. 
It thus regains its proper position when 
accidentally overturned. The arrange¬ 
ment by which this is effected is so ■curious, 
that, vvi: cannot suppose it intended solely 
for this purpose, and deem it most proba¬ 
ble that other and more valuable services 
are rendered to the. insect by it. A spine 
is produced from the centre of the breast 
or sternum, and enters a socket in the tui- 
te-peetiis or breast. The three and elas¬ 
ticity with which the spine enters its ap¬ 
propriate receptacle, aided by the form of 
the thorax, produces a jar or eoneussion 
sufficient to throw the, insect several inch¬ 
es into the air. When alarmed, the elater 
draws its limbs close to tin* body, and, 
falling to the earth quite motionlcst?,' coun¬ 
terfeits death. Flowers, grass, and decaying 
wood, are the proper habitations of these 
animals, which arc almost always found 
singly, and not in numbers collected to¬ 
gether, its in the cast! of many other beetles. 
One species is accused of depredations on 
the iiaits of wheat—the II. stria lit# of Fub- 
riciuS, an inhabitant of Europe. The ija- 
trr nortiluetts possesses luminous proper¬ 
ties, which are unlike those of the glow¬ 
worm, &.C., being seated near the bead. 
In i^outh America, where they abound, 
tlie natives term them cuevyos, and the 
Spanish residents, cucujo. Color, dark 
Ivown, with an ash-colored down; tho¬ 


rax'on each side, with a convex round 
spot, from which the light is emitted; 
elytra with fines of impressed punctures! 
The light ■ emitted by several of these 
insects, enclosed in a glass vase, is suffi¬ 
cient to read by without much difficulty. 
As ornaments for the hair and owning 
dresses of the Spanish ladies, they arc 
said to be in great request; but it is proba 
ble that, tin feeble light which they pro¬ 
duce would be entirely eclipsed’' by tin; 
glare -of artificial light. It has been as¬ 
sorted, that the luminous quality of the ni- 
cujo is not confined to the spots upon the 
thorax* but that the whole interior of tin- 
animal possesses the. property of afford 
mg light. This is considered doubtful. 
f?onm years since, numbers of this in-eet 
were taken in Philadelphia, having been 
imported in vessels from South America. 
In confinement, they were beaulifulh lu¬ 
minous, and the character of'the hoi.; 
was observed to be similar tit that of the 
glow-worm. They survived but it short 
time in captivity, for want of proper nour¬ 
ishment. The luminous phenomena i \- 
liihited by certain insects are exeeeditiglv 
curious and beautiful. Every yin: is ac¬ 
quainted with the lightning-hug, so com¬ 
mon in this country, and tin* female lam- 
pyir, of glow-worm. (q. v.l The light is a 
pale, greenish-yellow, phosphorescent* m- 
anation, subject to flic will of tin* animal, 
who kindles or extinguishes it at pleasure. 
In day-light, the luminous organs an* sim¬ 
ply yellow. 

Knit v (anciently IIva); a small island in 
tin* Mediterranean, near the coast of Tu- 
caity, to which, at' present, ii belongs, anil 
from which it is separated by f lie channel of 
Piotnbino. The idand is about eight mil'**- 
in length,and two in breadth ; was known 
to the Creeks by the name of . hthahn. 
and to the Romans by that of lira, or Hi¬ 
nt, and has been renowned for its mines 
front a period bejoinl the reach of hi-torv. 
Pliny gives it it circuit of 100 miles; late 
geographers allow only tiff to its circuit. 
The difference might be accounted for by 
the encroachments of the sea, and by.the 
tumbling in of rocks, which an* in many 
places of a mouldering contexture. _ be¬ 
ing extremely mountainous, Elba affords 
but scanty room for cultivation, anil pro¬ 
duces little more than six months’ provis¬ 
ion of corn for its inhabitants. The cli- 
mafe is much milder than that, of the tul- 
jaeont continent. Elba contains two grand 
ports—Porto Ferraio, with 3000 inhabi¬ 
tants. and Porto Longone, with 1500. in¬ 
habitants, both defended by fortification® 
and garrisons. Lon. 10° 26’ E.; lat. 4'- 
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5.3' N. ^population, 13,7.50; square miles, 
153. It "produces annually near 3ti000 cwq. 
of iron ore, which yield, at least, 50 per 
cent, of metal. It is rich in silver, marble 
and loadstone; (100,000 bafts of salt are 
annually produced. . In 1814, Elba was 
it ranted to Napoleon, with all the rights of 
sovereignty. lie took possession of if 
May 1, and left, it February ‘if., 1815, to 
ttnderta^e his memorahlo mari^i to Paris. 

Emu; (anciently .‘ilbis ); one of the larg¬ 
est rivers of (Icrmany,-which list's in tin; 
Iliosengohirgo mountains, about dtjtit) feet 
above the level of the sen ; takes a south¬ 
erly course through a part of llohcmia to 
Panhihitz, where it turns towards the \V 
and N. W. At Melneek, having received 
the Moltlau, it becomes na\ igahlc : after 
which it enters .Saxony, passes by Kouig- 
stein, Pirnau, Dresden, Meissen, Ilelgorn, 
enters Prussia, anti passes Torgau. Wit¬ 
tenberg, Foswick, Des-jitt, I la rev, .Magde¬ 
burg, Tangt:nnt tittle, runs between Meck¬ 
lenburg and Ifanover, passes f/un-nbnrg, 
Hamburg, Gltiekstadt, 2Vc., and runs into 
the German ocean, about Ion. 8' E.. lat. 51 ' 
'>’ N., near (‘tixbaven. after a eottrse of 
more than 500 miles. In a military point 
ot' view, the Elbe is tif the highest impor¬ 
tance, and Juts always been a lim* of ope¬ 
ration. In regard to commerce, it gives 
to Hamburg if - command ot'the naviga¬ 
tion tar into the inn rinr. which is s-ur- 
passed only hy the situation of New Vork. 
'flic circumstance, however, that this no¬ 
ble river passes through s., many king- 
doms, dukedoms, tittil petty slate-, has 
rendered the navigation of it a point of 
much contest, winch, in spite of tin: prom¬ 
ise of tile eongr< ss of Vienna to make 
•he navigation of all the (icruian rivers 
free, lias not yet been settled. 

Ei.kkc. (Jig'iit d\ generalissimo of the 
Ventlean royalists, a man ol'.li-lingui-lied 
courage and character, was horn at Drt s- 
tl»*il, 1752. lie served in the electoral 
army of Saxony, anti entered tin: French 
army as lieutenant, of cavalry. At the be¬ 
ginning of the revolution, he retired to his 
estate in Anjou, when: the insurgent peas¬ 
ants of La Vendee, in 17!*3. close hipi 
their leader. He alternately ' conquered 
and was coutpicrcd; ami vvas at last 
woundetl and taken prisoner, in the island 
of Noirmotitier, brought be!'ore a eourt- 
martial, anti shot, January 4, 170-1. 

Eliskrfki.d ; a eorumereial city, and 
capital of the district of Dusseldorf, in the 
Prussian province of (.'loves-llerg, con¬ 
taining 1041 houses, ami ‘41,500 inhabitants. 
Two centuries ago. the population uvas 
scarcely 800. The pure mountain stream 


of the Wtipper, particularly adapted to' 
bleaching, first led t<j the establishment of 
linen blearheries there. Tho undressed 
yarn comes front Hesse, Brunswick, Hil- 
de-heiin and Hitiiover. The mamrtar- 
tures of linen ami woo)loti ribands, and of 
bice, were the first established. France, ’ 
Italy, S^pain, Russia, .America, ,&C., con¬ 
sume vast quantities of those goods. Frin¬ 
ges, hial-tickings, thread, tliroati-laoe, &c. 
employ a large number of workmen.— 
When the English process of spinning 
yarn liccumc known, the manufacture of 
cotton artieles was highly improved. Dye¬ 
ing with Turkish red lets been another 
very important branch of business in El* ‘ 
boj-fi ld since 1780. The silk manufac¬ 
ture, since 17t>0, has been of great imjavr- 
taneo. The annual amount ot’ the silk 
studs mode in the province of llerg is 
upwards of s‘2.00(i,(l(<H, anil the amount of 
all the iiimiufai'tiires' in Elberfeltl ami liar- 
men i-. about .*!>,000.000. Large quanti¬ 
ties of maiiulactuies from this plaee arc 
sent, by way of Hamburg and Antwerp, to 
Mexieo. Ilnetios A \ res, (.'bile. Peru and 
the East Indies. Here is the seat of the 
1’henish East India company. Jn 1841, 
a mining company was established in El- 
beit'eld, with a capital of S''57."»,000, to 
work mines i:i .Mexico. 

Tb.. or Ei.imri r : :i town in 
France, important for its cloth mannlacto- 
lies, in the department of the Lower 
S- ioe, four leag'ie. - S. 8. W. of Rouen.— 

It lias ‘itKKl iiil'.ariilaiils ; /IMKt of whom 
manttfii-mre .-innually from '28 to 30,(MX) 
pieci s of eiolh, most of which is consmn- 
* d in !•'ranee; the res: K sent to Spain, . 
Italy, and the Levant. 

Ei.isr\o ; a town in West Prussia, on 
the river Killing, near i:s i ntranee into tho 
Erisene-1 lati": 50 mil< s S. E. of Datitzic ; 
Ion. 10' 42' E.; Ini. 5P 8'.N ; population, 
13,431; ho<isivt,4040. It is divided into the 
old an 1 • ew towns, exclusive of the sub¬ 
urbs, iftn, contains five Lutheran church¬ 
es, one Reformed, one L'alholic, and one 
Mennunis!, five hospitals, and a gymna¬ 
sium. In former times, it was an impor¬ 
ting coinmereiiil place for the exportation 
of grain, hut it hits since sunk very-much. 

Ei.iikk ; a name given to the ditlbrent 
speeies of the genus samhucus. These am 
small trees or shrubs, with opposite and 
pinnated leaves, hearing small white (low¬ 
ers, in large and conspicuous corymbs.— 
The berries are small, and of a black or 
red color. The leaves are bitter and nau¬ 
seous to the taste, and possess purgative 
and emetic properties. The bark, (lowers 
and berries ire sometimes used in ftiedi- 
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cine,' particularly in cases of dropsy. The 
: wood of the young shoots contains a very’ 
large proportion of jAth. Two species in¬ 
habit North America —& • Canadensis , ! a 
.common plant, from the 49th to the 30th 
parallel of latitude, and found even among 
i the Rocky mountains, tile berries of which 
are black, and have a sweet taste; and .SL 
jpvbesr.ens, which bears red berries, and 
inhabits Canada, the northern parts of 
New England, and the Alleghany moun¬ 
tains. The species called setmbueus nigra, 
common in England, is a wild shrub, dis¬ 
tinguishable by its winged leaves, with 
serrated and somewhat oval leaflets; its 
clusters of small white flowers, divided 
into five principal, branches, and the small 
black berries, by which those are succeed¬ 
ed.' The uses of the elder are more nu¬ 
merous than those of most other shrubs. 
There Is scarcely any part of it which 
has not been advantageously employed in 
some way or other. The wood is yellow, 
and, in old trees, becomes so hard, that it 
will receive a polish almost as well as box, 
and indeed is often used as a substitute 
for box-wood. Its toughness also is such 
that it is made into skewers for luitchors, 
tops fhr fishing rods, and needles lor the 
weaving of nets. It. is likewise employed 
by turners. Sir J, E. Smith has remark- 
V;d that this tree is, as it were, w whole 
magazine of physic to rustic practitioners, 
and that it is not quite neglected even by 
professional men. Ointments June been 
made of the green inner bark, and of the 
leaves. The dried flowers, infused in wa¬ 
ter, arc; used in fomentations or us tea, 
and, mixed with buttei milk, have some¬ 
times been used as a wash for the face. 
An infusion of the leaves is sometimes 
sprinkled by gardeners over the buds of 
such flowers as they wish to preserve 
from caterpillars. Elder flowers have an 
agreeable flavor, which they impart in dis¬ 
tillation to water; they are likewise used 
to give a flavor to vinegar. Thodierries 
ara poisonous to poultry, but their juice, 
properly fermented, makes a pleasant and 
wholesome wine; and, in Germany, a very 
pure and strong spirit is distilled from 
them. The juice of elder berries is some¬ 
times employed to give a red eolor to rai¬ 
sin or other sweet wine. The young 
shoots of this shrub an- tilled with an ex¬ 
ceedingly light pith, which is cut into 
trails, for eleetricnl experiments; and is 
also made into toys for the amusement of 
children. The elder will thrive in almost 
any soil and situation; and every part of 
it has an unpleasant nareotic smell, which 
ought to render people cautious not to 


sleep under its shade, since, in such case 
it might prove of serious injury tot them.'' 

Elders. We fiud among almost all na¬ 
tions, til the infancy of civilization, that 
the oldest men of the tribe, being consid¬ 
ered as the most experienced, and the least 
liable to be.influenced by passion, admin¬ 
ister justice, discuss the welfare of the 
people, &c. Many names for the highest 
officers, iw various countries, convey the 
' idea of old age, as senator, whirl! is con¬ 
nected .with senei. With the ancient 
Jews, the elders were persons ibe most 
considerable for age, wisdom and experi¬ 
ence. Of this sort were the 70 men whom 
Moses associated with himself in the «.n- 
cVnrnent. In the modern Presbyterian 
churches, ciders arc officers, who, with the 
pastors or ministers, and deacons, oonipo-r 
the consistories or kirk-sessions, with.ri- 
thorilv to inspect and regulate mutters 
of religion and discipline. In tit” fir.-* 
churches of New England, the pastor* <n 
ministers were called elders, or t t oirhiig 
elders. 

Ei.don, John Scott, earl-of imrn 17.70, 
at Newcastle upon Tyne, in Northies 
herland, is the third son of a respectable 
proprietor of coal mines near that town, 
whose second son was William Scott, the 
present lord Stowell, bettor known as se 
William Scott. In 1707, John Scott was 
entered at Oxford, llis marriage, in 1771, 
with a lady with whom ho eloped to 
Scotland, prevented Ids promotion in if" 
university. Roth families were otl’euded :i‘ 
this rash step; ami, after consultation with 
liis brother William, it was determined 
that' the lost young man, as his brother 
railed him, should enter as a student <>! 
tile Middle Temple, where he Ihed m 
very straitened circumstances. After mo 
idling three years in the northern rime:' 
without u single brief, he made his deb; l 
at A'or!., with great success, lie then re¬ 
turned, however, to Loudon, ami delated 
himself to the business of the erjiioy 
courts. Lord Thurlow, who had just as¬ 
sumed the presidency of die chancery 
court, became favorable to bim, and bn 
success now seemed certain. In I7! , '5, In* 
llhcame UWoriiey-genend and sir Jehu 
Scott. At. this critical time, he had to 
bring numerous charges of high treason 
against the London corresponding socie¬ 
ty, and the acquittal of the accused brought 
great odium upon tin* accuser. Just be¬ 
fore this period, he had been elected m'Or.- 
l»er of parliament for Weobly. Witmu 
three years, lie succeeded sir James L; r", 
as Jnnl chief justice of the common plea-- 
He was now made a peer, with the title” 1 
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baron Eldon; and in two years more (1801), 
lie succeeded the earl of Rosslyn as lord. 
chancellor. Five years after, Pitt died, 
and Fox obliged him to surrender the great 
seal to lord Krskine; and, when the lat¬ 
ter retired, in 1807, iu consequence of the 
change of the ministry, lie became once 
.more lord high chancellor, and retained 
this post until the administration of Can¬ 
ning (q.>;.), when lie joined the opposition, 
and was one of the warmest opponents of 
the Catholic emancipation bill. (See Cnth- 
olir Ktnnncipalum.) He was succeeded 
by lord Lyndhursf. (See Caplet/.) Opinions 
are divided respecting him. lie is accused 
of unnecessary delay in giving liis dr, 
visions, of obstinate adherence to old 
tortus, and of having thereby retarded 
the improvement of the law. 11 is read¬ 
ing is, undoubtedly, very extensive; but 
lie has not distinguished himself by that 
philosophical spirit, which discovers gen¬ 
eral principles in individual eases, and 
rests on the broad and immutable grounds 
' of general truth. His decisions, however, 
arc. greatly’ respected, and he is one of tile 
ablest lawyers that ever sat on the wool¬ 
sack. In politics, he is a thorough lory, 
and tun* of the most distinguished leaders 
of his party, llis long continuance in 
olliee is not to be ascribed solely to his 
talents, but is owing, in part, to the ao- 
cnniuindatitig spirit which has led hint to 
adapt hitnself to the measures of succes¬ 
sive administrations. 

Ei.ixikaiio; a till minus country, in 
which gold and precious stones tin* as 
common as rocks or .-anti in other coun¬ 
tries. Francis Orellana, a companion of 
I'i/.arro, first spread ihe account of this 
fabulous region in Europe; and tin Eng¬ 
lishman even pnltli-lietl. at the end of lilt; 
hith century, a description of tl.'.s favor¬ 
ed country, with it map. The Herman 
SrUlitrttffnilnntl, where rousted pigeons fly 
into one’s mouth, or w here, as (jbtlie has 
it. the vines are tied by sausages to the 
stocks, is something similar, as i - likewise 
the French pays <!>’ enrag-nr. (See ('<>- 
mg a/,.) 

Ei.r vTic. A (Ireeiiui philosophical sect, 
so called because three of its most cele¬ 
brated teachers, Parmenides, Zeno and 
Leucippus, were natives of K.'.-j jin Latin, 
Vclia) a town in Magna (Irtecia, built by a 
colony of I’hoeietuis. in tin* time of (’yms.* 
The* (bunder was Xenophanes, {ij. v.) The 
sect included two parties, one approving 
the other rejecting appeals to observation 
and ex|H*ritnent. 'I'he latter class main¬ 
tained the eternity and immutability »f 
the world, that ail which existed was only 
37 * 


one being, without generation or corrup¬ 
tion, and this was Qod. Tho apparent 
changes in the* universe they considered 
as mere illusions of sense. Some learned 
men nave supposed that they understood, 
by the one Iteipg, not flic material world, 
but the originating principle of all things, 
or the true (»od, whom they expressly af¬ 
firm to he incorporeal. The other brahch 
of the Kjeatie sect went the Atomic phi¬ 
losophers, who formed their system from, 
attention to the phenomena of nature. 
.Accordingly, Xenophanes maintained that 
the earth consisted of air anil fire ; that all 
things wen* produced out of the earth, and 
the sun and stars out of the clouds; and 
that there were liitir elements. (For fur¬ 
ther information, see < uni worth’s Jntellei'- 
tuul Sy.stt m, and Urtieker’s History of Phi- 
tuxophy, translated by Enfield.) 

Ei.r.c vmi'ani: (inula hilt niitm) ;' a plant, 
inhabiting the Eastern continent, and now 
naturalized and frequent in some parts of 
tin* I.', States, where it grows along road 
sitles, iu waste places, A c. It belongs to 
the natural order romprtxUtV. Tho stem is 
three or Jour fret high, thick, pubescent, 
and branching above ; the radical leaves 
are often two i’eet and more in length ; the 
flowers art: large and yellow ; the root is 
perennial, posses; cs it hitter aromatic and 
somewhat acrimonious l^ste, and has been 
celebrated in disorders of the breast anti 
lungs; it is useful to promote expectora¬ 
tion, and is also sudorific. 

Ei.xvtiox, in polities. To give an uc- 
rurah* description oft lie eleetions of pub¬ 
lic officers, tis they have existed in the 
various periods of history, would almost 
lie to give tie-history of polities, fhr which 
many valuable materials i xi-l, lint which, 
it is niuch to be regretted, lias never yet 
been fully treated. The suhjcei is worthy 
of the deepest study of tt philosophical 
mind ; and an enlightened citizen of the 
I', shat' vould have many advantages 
were h<^ to undertake the execution of it. 
it would tarex’eeeil our limits, if vveshould 
venture to give only « sketch of tile vari¬ 
ous forms ofelection which have existed; 
and • are obliged to limit oursiiv i s to 
an account ol'those of tilt; most important. 
modern governments. (For the manner 
<>f election of the officers, in the ancient 
suites, vve r"fer to the separate articles: 
fir instance, the article ( 7ni.su/ deserifs-s 
how that magistrate was elected in Home.) 

Elections are one of the vital < (>*menu 
of all free nations; they have, therefore, 
always occupied much of the attention of 
lawgivers, and may, to a certain degree, 
lie considered aa a standard to measure 
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Hie degree of national liberty.' The forms 
of election may be divided into • two 
kinds: 1. those vvhiiMi liav,e grown up, in 
the course of time, under the various in¬ 
fluences which have contributed to moll¬ 
ify the jmlitical constitution of the coun¬ 
try, such as civil war, or infernal troubles, 
conquest, particular Jaws, &c., as in the 
case of England ; and, 2. those established 
by a written constitution, of a certain date, 
as in the IJ. States and in France. , Elee- 
‘tions, also, may be divided, like constitu¬ 
tions (q. v.), into aristocratic and aleino- 
crntic; in the "former, the person elected 
representing a much larger number anti 
more classes of citizens than tire com¬ 
prised in the fmdy of his immediate elcc- 
lors; in the latter, representing his constit¬ 
uents only. Elections, also, may be direct 
or indirect; in the latter case, the people 
at large choose electors, who elect the rep¬ 
resentative or magistrate, as is the form of 
elections in Bavaria. The election of the 
president of the E. States is, in form, indi¬ 
rect, hut is not practically so, because the 
candidates for the presidency are hetbre the 
nation, and electors known to be in favor, 
of a particular candidate are chosen by his 
partisans, and give their vote accordingly. 
The principal advantage gained, therefore, 
in this case, by intermediate electors, is that 
of order and convenience in balloting. In 
England, tbqcelection of the members of 
the house of commons is a subject of the 
greatest interest to the people. The qual¬ 
ifications of electors an* very different in 
different parts of the kingdom. Even the 
county elections, which have been estab¬ 
lished in England by a uniform law, arc 
attended with great iucqutditics of repre¬ 
sentation ; thus the two members of the 
county of York represent more than a 
million of people, whilst the two mem!ten 
lor Rutland represent hardly 20,000. Re¬ 
sides, the number of freeholders is so 
small in some counties (the land being 
owned by a few families, and cuiavated, 
by their tenants), and the influence of the 
' great landholders so predominant, that the 
election depends almost entirely upon 
the richest families in the county. In 
order to avoid the expense's of a contested 
election, the families and the other voters 
sometimes make a compromise;—one 
member being chosen by the most influ¬ 
ential family, the other by the other five- 
holders; or, where two very influential 
families exist, they divide the election be-' 
tween them* Thus, in Buckinghamshire, 
one member is returned hy the duke of 
Portland, the other by the marquis of 
Buckingham; in Cambridgeshire, die 


duke of Rutland and the earl of H an j. 
wicke return die two members. 12 coun¬ 
ties aro considered quite independent; the 
other 28 are more of less influenced hy 
the rich fatuities. In wlmt manner this 
influence is sometimes exerted, was re¬ 
cently shown, by the duke of i\evvc.i>. 
tie’s turning out all bis tenants in New¬ 
ark, for no other reason, than that they 
would not*elect a Air. Sadler, the doin'-: 
candidate. The public was indignant ;>i 
this degree of borough-mongi ring, a- it 
was called, though ail almost overwhelm¬ 
ing influence is exercised, wherever the 
most powerful families exist. The e.w 
ujltidcd to can be found in all the princi¬ 
pal newspapers of England, published j !( 
October, IH'Jfi; among others, in the At!:t-, 
October If, 182!*. in some cases, a great 
influence is exerted by families who do 
not belong to the class of prim-rlv land¬ 
holders, but who, having been long settled 
in the county, and comprising numerous 
branches, collectively possess murli wealth 
and official consequence, and combine to 
effect a common end. Very often, in¬ 
deed, the whole election contest is to de¬ 
termine which family shall cany its cart 
didate. The qualifications of electors, in 
cities, differ according to their charters: 
and it is well known that, whilst hundred- 
of boroughs, w here there are only it few 
families, or in-tie at all (see Jiotlni Bor¬ 
oughs), send in- mbers to parliament, pop. 
tilous places, Idee Manchester, Birming¬ 
ham, &.c., hav> no representative. Each 
county sends two members, the. universi¬ 
ties of Oxlord and Cambridge each two. 
Loudon, including Westminster and 
Southwark, eight, and other places return 
one or two. The members are distributed 
in the whole United Kingdom as follows: 

For England, .... 48!I members. 

.Ireland,.1(10 “ 

Scotland," .... 45 “ 

Wales,.21 


Total . . . (<58, 

of whom 18t> arc returned from 117 coun¬ 
ties, tiO from 32 cities, 3!Hi (called bur- 
gfsses) from 222 liorouglis and 3 univer¬ 
sities, 1(> from 8 cinque ports, &c. (called 
barons ),—total (>58. 

If the corruption of the elections t» 
Great Britain is so great, bow ip it that 
the English nation is yet the freest m 
Europe? The cause is one of superior 
efficacy to any formal constitution-—-the 
public spirit diffused 111 rough the nation, 
a sjpirit which, in the instance ol other 
countries, has often set limits to the power 
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of monarchs nominally absolute. Bribcry 
in ( lections is extremely common and 
open in England, notwithstanding the 
laws against it, which have sometimes 
been enforced. The laws intended to 
prevent government iroin influencing the 
elections are well meant, but ridiculous, 
when we sen hundreds of borouglis 
bought by government. Any person who 
gives or promises any thing nyiny voter, 
in order to influence his vote, as well as 
every voter who accepts a bribe, is subject 
to a fine of £500, and is for ever disabled 
from voting, and bolding any office in any 
corporation, unless, before eonvielion, he 
discover some other olfender, when lie 
escapes the punishment of bis own <11- 
fetiee. No otlieer of the excise, enstoms, 
stamps, or certain branches of revenue, is 
allowed to interfere in elections, by per¬ 
suading .any voter, or dissuading him, 
under penalty of £.100, and incapacity for 
ollicc. 

All persons are eligible to tin 1 house of 
commons, who are not, 1. aliens nor mi¬ 
nors; y. among the V2 judges; B. clergy- 
men ; 1. slieriils, mayors, anil bailiffs of 
Imrongbs (these are not eligible in their 
respective jurisdictions ; till members 
ought, in strictness, to lie. inhabitants of 
the places lor which they tire chosen ; hut 
this rule, has .always been disregarded, 
and was entirely abolished under < reorge 
III). 5. No person is eligible, who is nitt- 
ccrtied in the management of any duties 
or taxes levied since lti!>2, except the 
commissioners of the treasury, nor any 
excise otlicers, army .anil navy agents, 
governors of plantations, \e., nor any 
person who holds any office under tint 
crown, created since 1705. *>. No person 
having a pension under the crown, during 
pleasure, or lor any term of years, is ca¬ 
pable of befog elected. If any member 
accepts tilt office under the crown, except 
an officer in the army <>r navy accepting 
a new commission, ins seat is vacated ; 
hut such member is capable of being re¬ 
elected. Every number returned by a 
county, or knight of a shirr, as be is styled, 
must have a clear freehold estate of tin; 
value of£(J00 per annum, and every mcni- 
. Iier returned by a city or borough must 
have one of the value of £!}(I0, except the 
eldest sons of peers, and of persons quali¬ 
fied to be knights of the shire, and except 
the tncinlicrs of the. two universities. The 
mode of election is as follows:—The 
crown in chancery issues writs to the 
sheriff of every county, for the election 
of all the. members of the county, and of 
the cities ami boroughs therein. Within 


three days, the sheriffs must summon the 
different places to elect the tncinlicrs. 
The election must* begin within eight 
days. The election of members for the 
county is conducted tinder the presidency 
of the sin-riff himself. Soldiers must he 
removed, at least one day before the elec¬ 
tion, to the distance of at least two miles 
from the place of election. The lord-war¬ 
den of the ciuque-jHirts, lord-lieutenants 
of counties, an<l the lords of parliament, 
are prohibited by statute from interfering 
with jbe elections. We have already' 
shown hmv all ilu- most essential oI’these 
laws arc openly disregarded. Any native 
English subject, who possesses a freehold 
ot’ -10 shillings a year, lias a right to vote 
for the members to be chosen by his 
county. We have before .staled dial the 
elective franchise differs in different . hies 
and boroughs, according to their dinners. 

Jn Eranee, before the revolution, the 
members of the general representative bo¬ 
dy of the realm were chosen by the three 

estates.the clergy, nobility (including all 

possessors of noble fiefs), and the third 
estate (including all possessors of taxable 
estates). The number was determined 
by the government, but was not import¬ 
ant, because, tin; representatives ot tint 
diflerent estates voted separately,and cadi 
body bad only an aggregate vote. W hen 
the states general were convoked, in I7f*!>, 
da: old rule was followed, with lew ex¬ 
ceptions. The three estates of each bail- 
lagr principal , or si nfrbnusst*- principals, 
formed the general assembly ot the buili- 
wie, whose duty it was to elect the dep¬ 
uties of the statics general of the king¬ 
dom, and to draw up the nthisr de dott- 
ftnntt. or lihr/lus giitriniinnm <t drsidr.rio- 
rnm (the list of grievances and -wants). 
But, even in the letters by which the lust 
assembly of" the Mutes was convened, it 
was intimated, that the form of election 
should be better adapted to the wants of 
the Nation. In I7!tl, 17! £2, and 171*5, tin* 
principle became more and more settled, 
that the whole Jicople have the elective 
light, excepting llio.se. who were immedi¬ 
ately dependent on sonic other persons. 
When Bonaparte became first consul, the 
nation at large only chose names for lists, 
from which government selected officers, 
and even the deputies anil senators com¬ 
posing the legislative, body. The rhmir. 
mmtifutiontirllc (q. v.) conferred the right, 
of election on the electoral colleges farlirlu 
B5), hut vvitli very considerable limitations. 
The rhttrlr (art. >10) allows only those 
Frenchmen (B0years old), who pay annu¬ 
ally at least BOO francs direct taxes, to lie 
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, electors, lu 1890, it was estimated, that 
..there were not more than 90,000 persons 
having the qualifications of electors; and 
since that time, the number has been di¬ 
minished by the reduction of direct taxes. 
There are not at present mure than 80,000 
electors; and, according to the-most re- 
. cent computation (January 1,1899), France 
is believed to contain .*$3,000,000 inlmb- 
* jtants. A citizen, to he eligible, must be 
as much as 40 years of age, and pay 1000 
francs direct taxes a year, either in his 
own person, or by delegation ioj his 
mother, grandmother, or mother-in-law. 
If, however, there are not 50 persons of 
.this description in a department, the 50 
who pay tho highest tuxes under 1000 
francs are eligible. Each elector receives 
a carte electorate from the prefect; but. it 
ia the inscription on the list of voters 
which gives the right of voting, and de¬ 
cides in cuse of any dispute. . The pres¬ 
idents of the electoral colleges are, ex offi¬ 
cio, members of the college, but earinot 
vote, unless they have the legal qualifica¬ 
tions of voters. They arc appointed by 
government. No armed force is allowed 
to l»e near the place of session, unless the 
president requires it. No one except an 
elector, whatever may be his station, can 
demand admission into a meeting of an 
electoral college. Tins electoral college 
is provisionally organized by the presi¬ 
dent, who names the members of the bu¬ 
reau provisoire, that is, the four inspec¬ 
tors ( scndatcurs) and the secretary. Tins 
is merely preparatory to the final organ- 
izatio'n (bureau defmitif) of the college hv 
the voters, who elect four inspectors and 
a secretary. Absolute secrecy in voting 
is required by tho law of June 9S>, 1890. 
Previously to voting, each elector sepa¬ 
rately takes the following oath: “I swear 
allegiance to the king, obedience to the 
constitutional eharter, and to the laws of 
the kingdom” (ordinance of October 1.1, 
1890). The bureau dijinitif being otffan- 
ized, the college proceeds to the election 
of the deputy. On the first suid second 
ballots, the candidate who has a majority 
of all the votes given in (provided it l>e 
one more than one third of the whole 
number of electors of the college) is de¬ 
clared chosen. If no choice is made on 
the second ballot, a list is made by the 
bureau (of double the number of deputies 
to he chosen), from the candidates who 
had the greatest number of votes on tlie 
second ballot; and the electors cannot vote 
for any candidate whose name is not on 
the list. -After the second ballot) only a 
plurality of votes is tiecessaiy to a choice. 


If any candidates have-an equal number 
of votes, the oldest is considered as elect- 

• ed. - After the election is terminated, foe 
journal of proceedings [procis-verbal) i> 

• read iii the presence of the electors, that 
any error may be corrected. These 
proch-verbaux are remitted to the cham¬ 
ber of deputies, which decides on the 
Vight of its members to a seat. The elect - 

. ors must then separate on the command 
of the president, who is previously obliged 
to destroy all tho ballots in their presence. 
Since 1815,. the laws of election have 
been changed three times—in 1817, under 
Dccazes (q. v.), when it was thought ne¬ 
cessary to counterbalance the infhienre 
of* the emigrants ;' in 1890, when the 
murder of the duke of Berri was seized 
.upon by the ultras, as a pretext to over¬ 
throw tiie party of Deeaz.es, and the law of 
June 29,1820, increased the number of 
deputies from 258 to 430: the old num¬ 
ber were to he chosen as lieforc, by nil 
the voters of the department; the other 
172 by the richest electors (one quarter 
of ait tho voters, consisting of those who 
pay the highest taxi's), who, after having 
voted with the whole body of electors of 
the department, elect separately the num¬ 
ber of deputies assigned to their depart¬ 
ment, out of the additional 172. (rice 
Constant, Benjamin.) By the law of June 
9, 1894, the deputies, instead of being 
elected lor 5 years, one fifth of the cham¬ 
ber being renewed every year (as was pro¬ 
vided by the chnrte, art. 34), are elected for 
7 years, the whole chamber at once. The 
prefect of the"department directs the elec- 
tion, the government appoints the presi¬ 
dent of the electoral colleges, and, in this 
way, as well as by the eligibility of its 
otlirers, it exercises a very great influence 
on the character of the representative 
bodies. This influence bus been exerted 
several times: for instance, under Villele, 
in a revolting way; lie turned out every 
officer who did not vote for bis candi¬ 
dates, and allowed people to vote who 
bad no right to. The law also directs 
that the votes should he given in such a 
way that tho name of the. voter should not 
he known; but, under V Hole’s adminis¬ 
tration, it was contrived that people should 
vote openly, whir'll induced many, in 
dependent situation, or of timid charac¬ 
ter, to vote for the government. In lacf, 
the elections are so much in the hands ol 
tlie government, that it costs the nation 
the greatest effort to elect deputies of their 
own choice, whenever they are opposed 
to the ministers. The ordinance ot tin- 
king of Franco, of May 17, 1830, by 
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which the chamber was dissolved, and the 
election of a new one ordered, is. a highly 
interesting document, lw>cause it contains 
the dates of nil the most important laws of 
election in France. We have seen how 
much French politics are influenced by 
the circumstance of the richest tax-payers 
being litmral or ultra; and the celebrated 
statistical writer, M. C. Dupin, lias lately 
made the following calculation, with the 
purpose of showing the state and distri¬ 
bution of the electoral franchise. From 
his statements, the liberal party its France 
seem to have a very groat majority in num¬ 
bers, as well as superiority in wealth. M. 
Dupin divides the departments into three 
classes. The first class includes the do- 
partments which return liberal members; 
they contain together 45,000 electors, and 
pay taxes to the amount of 151,500,000 
francs. The second class includes the 
departments which return absolutists, or 
ministerialists; these contain III,900 elec¬ 
tors, and pay in taxes 40,000,000 francs. 
The third class, designated neutral, com¬ 
prises those departments which return 
deputies, part of whom are of the liberal 
side, and part of the ministerial. The 
amount of taxes paid by these depart¬ 
ments is lit,200,000 francs. By this ex¬ 
position it would seem, that the liberals 
{■assess two thirds of the heritable prop¬ 
erty, and in lumbers exceed 1 he ministe¬ 
rial party about as 4 to 3. 

In the IJ. States,,the, democratic princi¬ 
ple of election by the majority of {tolls is 
carried to a great extent, though generally 
slightly modified by qualifications required 
<-!' tin* electors. The municipal and state 
elections, as they recur more frequently, 
and have a more immediate bearimr upon 
the interests of the citizens, are, perhaps, of 
more practical importance than the fede¬ 
ral elections, particularly in those portions 
of the union where each town is- a little 
democracy. In the federal elections, thy 
choice is indirect, as in that of the presi¬ 
dent; or made by the. state legislatures, us 
in that of the senate ; or made by a large 
district, ns in that of the federal repre¬ 
sentatives. in the other elections, die 
voters decide upon individuals with whose 
character they are, in general, personally 
acquainted. (See Covstilutums.) Of the 
two houses of the federal congress, the 
senate is chosen by the state legislatures, 
and the house of representatives by the 
{Wople. Each state, without regard to 
difference of extent, population or wealth; 
chooses two senators, who hold their pla¬ 
ces for six years. The senate is divided 
into three classes, one of which is re¬ 


newed even’ second year. Whether the 
choice shall' be made by a joint or con¬ 
current vote of the brandies of the state 
legislatures, is not debided by the consti¬ 
tution, and the usage differs In different 
states. The representatives are chosen 
biennially, by the people of the several 
states, who are qualified electors of’ the 
most numerous branch of the legislature 
of the, state to which they belong. The 
qualifications, therefore, of electors of the 
federal representatives, ditl'er in different 
states t but, in general, they are, that they 
be. of the age of 21 years, free resident 
citizens of the state in which they vote, 
and that they have paid taxes; in some 
states; they are required to possess prop¬ 
erty, and to he free white citizens. This 
description is so comprehensive, tlint the 
house of representatives may he consid¬ 
ered to represent the whole body of the 
people. Some of the state constitutions 
prescribe certain qualifications as to pibp- 
ertv in the elected, and some require a 
religions test. Hut the federal eonstitu-' 
lion only provides, that no person shall 
be a representative who has not attain¬ 
ed to the age of 25 years, and been 7 
• years a citizen of the I/. States, and who 
is not, at the time of the election, an. 
inhabitant of the state in which he is 
chosen. 'I’lie representatives arc appor¬ 
tioned among the states according to num¬ 
bers, which are determined by adding to 
the munlicr of"free persons three fifths of. 
the slaves. The constitution provides, that 
then: shall not be more than one repre¬ 
sentative liir every 110,(KM) persons, bill that 
every slate shall have at least one. By the 
net of March 7, let?" die apportionment 
was one for ever .000 persons (based 
on the 4th eeiisii.-,, .1 the whole num¬ 
ber was 2IH, which, with the H delegates, 
compose the present house of representa¬ 
tives. After the ratio of apportionment is 
determined, each state is divided into dis- 
tricts^apial in number to the representa¬ 
tives to which it is entitled,and each district 
chooses one representative; or the repre- 
seiiiaiives ire chosen hy a general ticker 
The only qualifications required by the 
constitution for a president of the 
States, are, that lie should be a natural 
born citizen, have attained the age of 45 
years, and have been 11 years a resident 
within the F. ,States. The election of.a 
supreme executive magistrate lias hitherto, 
ii» other countries, liecii ;i scene of in¬ 
trigue, corruption and violence. To avoid 
the excitement of popular {Missions, the 
■lection of president lias Is-en confided, 
by the constitution, to a college of electors, 
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appointed in each state, under the direc¬ 
tion of the, legislature Congress lias the 
power to determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they 
shall vote; this day, however, must be 
'the-same throughout the U. States. The 
number of electors in each state must be 
equal to the whole number of senators 
and representatives of the state in con¬ 
gress ; there are now, therefore, 261 elec¬ 
tors, in 24 colleges. As the manner of 
choosing the electors is left to the discre¬ 
tion of the state legislatures, it differs in 
the different states, and at different times 
in the same state. The choice is .some¬ 
times made by the legislatures, sometimes 
the whole college is chosen through the 
state at large, by a general ticket, and 
sometimes the election is made in such 
a way, that each representative district 
chooses .one elector, and the other elec¬ 
tors are chosen by a general vote. To 
prevent the person in office at the time 
of the election from exercising any influ¬ 
ence by executive patronage, the consti¬ 
tution provides that no member of con¬ 
gress, nor any person holding any office 
under the U. States, shall he an elector. 
The colleges assemble in the respective 
states, on the first Wednesday in Decem¬ 
ber, in every fourth year succeeding the 
last election, and vote by ballot for the 
president aud vice-president, one of whom 
shall not Ikj an inhabitant of the same 
state with the electors. A list of persons 
voted for, with the number of votes for 
each, is made out by each college, and 
sent to the seat of government, directed to 
the president of the senate, to whom, by 
the law of RTajoh J, J7!)2, it must be de¬ 
livered before the first Wednesday in the 
next January. On the second Wednes¬ 
day in February, that officer opens the 
votes in the presence of tin; two houses 
of congress. The constitution does not 
declare by whom the votes shall 1st count¬ 
ed, hut it is done by the presidentiSf the 
senate. A majority of the whole number 
of votes is necessary to constitute a choice. 
, If no person have such majority, then the 
house of representatives proceeds to choose 
by ballot one of the three persons having 
the highest number of votes. In this 
case, the vote is taken by states, the rep¬ 
resentation from each state having one 
vote. A quorum for this purpose must 
. consist of a member or members from 
two thirds of the states, and a majority of 
all.the states is necessary to a choice. If 
no choice is made before tlie fourth day 
of March, the' vice-president acts as pres¬ 
ident. According to the origimd plan of 


the constitution, the votes of the electors 
were given in for two persons ; the j»-r- 
son. having the majority of all the votes 
was president, and the person having the 
next greatest number afler him was vice. 
, president. The present plan was substi¬ 
tuted, in consequence of the contested 
election of 180t), when, the number of 
votes given iu for Jeffirson and Burr 
lieing cqifkl, the choice devolved on the 
house. After six days of balloting, Mr. 
' Jefferson was elected on the 36th bailor. 
The number of states was then 16; acres. 
sary to a choice, ft. The first ballot gave 
Mr. Jefferson 8, Mr. Burr 6, 2 divided. 
The 36tli ballot gave Mr. Jefferson 8, and 
tlie 2 divided states went for him by blank 
votes. The following is a tabic of de¬ 
votes since the retirement of Washington 
On the old system, in 

1796 Adams 71 Jefferson 68 

1800 Jeflersoh 73 Burr 73 

On the present system: 

, 1804 Jefferson 162 Pinckney 11 

1808 Madison 122 Pinckney 47 

1812 Madison 128 (.Minton 8ft 


181(5 Monroe 183 
1820 Monroe 231 


King 31 


1824 Adams 84 


1 vote ill op¬ 
position. 
Jackson !*£* 
draw ford 41 
(May 37 
The election, therefore, devolved on the 
house of representatives, and Adams ha.I 
13 states, Jackson 7, and Crawford 4. 

1828 Jackson 178 Adams 83 
(For more information respecting the 
election of the former German emperor, 
see Elector ; of the piqie, see Cardinal, 
and Conclave; of the former king of Po¬ 
land, set. Poland.) 

Fi.Kt.Tiv>-. Affinity, (See Jlffmitj/.j 
Ei.kctok (Latin); lit; who chooses, or 
lias the right to choose ; a title given t>> 
certain members of the German em¬ 
pire, called, in German, KvrJ'iirstm, Iron’. 
Fiirst, prince, and Aar, im old word I ”" 
election. When we hear the ancient Ger¬ 
man empire called an elective government, 
we must not connect with this phrase 
the idea of election, such as it exists 
in modern governments. The election to 
the sovereignty of the German empire w.is. 
as indeed might easily be supposed, m- 
tlefinod, during the middle ages, unn 
the right of election xvas arrogated by « 
few members of the empire. This elec¬ 
tive constitution was ajthousand times more 
injurious to the empire than a hereditart 
succession would have been, Ixscause *"( 
•main object of tlie (.'lectors seemed, to lx*, 
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to extort concessions from the emperor, and 
diminish hisauthoiity ns much as jwesible, 
by the unfortunate, to use the mildest term, 
elective capitulation ( JVahlcapUulatum; 
set: Capitulation). In iact, it is chiefly 
owing to the detective constitution of the 
empire, that, whilst Frauco and England, 
rose in jtower by the union of their sev¬ 
eral parts under one government, the Ger¬ 
man empire sunk in authority, Wing split 
into a host of sovereignties of every de¬ 
gree of consequence, some very impor¬ 
tant, others very insignificant. 

In the most imeieut times of the Ger¬ 
man empire, under the Curlovirigiart race, 
die empire was hereditary; hut with Con¬ 
rad I (chosen in JH1) it became elective. 
The elections, however, became almost 
confuted to one powerful family; and the 
glory which the German empire acquired 
was owing, in no small measure, m this 
circumstance, that the imperial authority 
remained for generations within tin’ same 
family. Unity, strength, and internal 
peace, arc essential to the bencticial opera- 
(ion of any political constitution: and if 
tin-y cannot lie attained by good laws, 
and tile spirit of the nation, a>-is the rase, 
for instance, in the I . States, it is much 
belter that they should lie. secured by a 
hereditary tnouaivhv, than that the. main 
objects of a political organi/ation should 
be !r»st in the confusion of anarchy, and 
the struggles of petty ambition. With tin- 
tall of the Ilohriir-tanleu tiiniily, the an¬ 
cient great dm-hics of Bavaria, Saxony, 
Swabia, Franconia and l-oirainc were iii- 
tlde<| into parts, jet their claims wen- not 
extinguished. Thus originated, from l\Mo 
to I “Jot!, the 7 electors, w ho are found taking 
parr in the election of tin- emperor Iticliard 
"f < 'ornwall, in lThe 7 electors were 
those of, 1. Ment/. : Treves; ('n- 

logne (who were, archbishops, ami chan¬ 
cellors of the empire, and therefore call-'d 
spiritual electors): 1. the l’alatiiia'c: o. 
Brandenburg; <j. Saxony; and 7. Bohe- 
mia, wbicli receiv'd its ch ctonil antboii- 
ty, in 1200, from Bavaria, which bail not 
apjieared in the diet lor sev-ral elections, 
having been represented by Bolt'-inia. 
TJie other members of tin- empire, indeed, 
protested sigainst this authority arrogated 
by the electors, which w as, how ever, at last, 
aekitowledgeii, in Id-'is, by the emp< ror 
Louis the Bavarian, and confirmed by 
Charles IV (who died in 1378), b\ tin-law 
called the g-ah/cii bull, l-'rederie V. elector 
of the Palatinate (who died in Id! 12), was 
declared an outlaw le, the empire, and his 
electonil privilege conferred on Bavaria; 
and wheu it was uttempteil, in the peace of 


Westphalia, to settle the contests in the 
empire, an eighth electorate was created, 
mid given to the Palatinate. Leopold I, in 
lliDa, tunde Brunswick-Lflncbuig the ninth 
electorate, which, after much opposition on 
the part of the states of the empire, and 
the body of electors, was acknowledged 
as such in 1710. When, in 1777, the 
house of Bavaria became extinct, and tin; 
dukedom (Ml to the Palatinate, the Bava¬ 
rian electorship expired likewise, anil the 
number of electors was again 8; of whom 
Menfz* Troves and Cologne vverp ecclesi-. 
astical, and elective by the, chapter of their 
archbishopric; the others secular and lie-' 
.military. There, were 5 Catholic and 3 
Protestant electors; fhixony was a Prot r 
estant electorate, though the ruling house 
was Catholic. The chief privileges, 
common to all the electors, were, 1. the 
right to elect the emperor; 2. to draw 
lip the elective capitulation (see Capit¬ 
ulation)', It. to possess the great others 
of tin- empire ; ■!. to form a separate 
college in the diets; a, hold electoral 
diets (A'aW/igi), for the election of the 
emperor, and for consulting on the atliiirs 
of the empire, A.i-.: d. the exemption of 
their courts from the appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion of the imperial courts ipririltfriuni dr 
non np/nllmnlii) ; 7. to possess the regal 
dignity, yet not tin- title of majesty ; 8. 
to posse.---■ several electorates .-nonce; !t. 
to acquire imperial licls, and allodial es¬ 
tates in tin- empire, without tin- special 
permission of the emperor. Willi i-aeh 
electorate there were also special privi¬ 
leges connected, too many to In- enume¬ 
rated hen: at length. The elector of 
Aleut/., fur iusianei , was president of*th<: 
electoral college, direelur of the diet, and 
in the rorpus f’nllialiionmi (q. v.), with 
the right to crown the emperor, which 
right, however, wa< exercised by him al¬ 
ternate!-, wid- tlie elector of Treves, after 

Iduii. who ^ areli-elianeellor in Gaul 
arid Wi-s (a nominal dignity). The elec¬ 
tor of Cologne was areli-ehaneellor in 
Italv.aiid hiriiliiu twins, that is, tjr ojjirio, 
representative of the. pope. The elector 
of Hu'x-mia was areh-euphearer, and tin- 
first ot tin- secular electors. The elector 
of tin- l*.-datinate. was arch-sewer, vicar 
of I he empire outlie Kliine, and Jiad more 
than one voice in the diet. 'I’iie elector 
of Saxony was areli-marshal, imperial 
vicar of the empire, in the. countries under 
the ria.vm law, and director of fin- corpus 
cvauii'dirorvm. The elector of Branden¬ 
burg was areh-<'haml«-rlairi, and had sev¬ 
eral votes in the imperial colleges. The 
elector of Un-'iawiek-la'inehurg was arch- 
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treasurer, alternately with the bishop of 
Osnahrfick. By the peace of Luneville, 
in 1801, the left bank of the Rhine was 
ceded to France, and the ecclesiastical 
electors lost their territory. Several ohan- 
is took place. In 1802, the elector of 
eutz was declared elector-arcli-chancel- 
lor, the two other ecclesiastical electors 
set aside, and Baden, Wftrtembcrg, llcsse- 
Oassel and Salzburg declared electorates; 
so that there then existed 10 electors. 
August (», 1806, the emperor abdicated 
the imperial dignity, and the electors grad¬ 
ually adopted other titles. The elector of 
Uesse-Casselfled from his domains, against 
the advice of J.oois Bonaparte (see his 
He pause, 1829), and was declared by Na¬ 
poleon to have alidicntcd his authority. 
When the elector, after the peace of Paris, 
in 1814, again took possession of his coun¬ 
try', he retained the title of elector, which, 
however, in the new constitution of the 
Clerman confederacy, has no meaning. 

Klfctra ; daughter of Agamemnon 
( and Clytemnestra. Her step-father, .'Egis- 
thus, wished her not to many any of the 
princes who were her suitors, lest her 
children should avenge the death of Aga¬ 
memnon ; lie married her, however, to a 
man of humble rank in Argos, who left 
her a virgin. At the time of her lather’s 
death, she saved her brother Orestes; and 
whi'ii, afterwards, he was tortured by the 
furies, on account of .the murder of his 
mother, to which his sister had instigated 
him, and she was iiilbrmcd by the oracle 
of Delphi that he wats slain in Tattria, by 
a priestess of Diana, site was upon the 
point of killing with a tins brand her sister 
Iphigeniu, who had just entered the tem¬ 
ple as a priestess of Diana, when (Irestcs 
canto and prevented the deed. Elcctva 
afterwards married Pylades, the intimate 
friend of her brother Orestes. 

Ki.kctkic Cat.amlnk. (Sen Xlne.) 

Electrical Eel. A fish possessing 
the extraordinary property of comaiuni- 
cating it sensation simihir to an electrical 
shock, when touched with the hand, or 
an electric conductor. Body nearly of 
equal thickness throughout. ; head and 
tail obtuse ; length live or six feet. The. 
seat of the organs wliieli produce this 
curious effect is along the under side of 
the tail. They are composed of four 
bundles of parallel membranaceous lami¬ 
na', placed very near each other, mid 
nearly horizontally, extending from the 
skin to the central medial plane of the 
body, connected together by numerous 
vertical lamina', arranged transversely. 
The little ceils, or rather the small pris¬ 


matic and transverse canals, intercepted 
by these two kinds of lamina?, are, ac¬ 
cording to Cuvier, filled with a gelatinous 
, substance; and die whole apparatus i s 
abundantly supplied w r ith nerves. 
trieal eels are of several species, the most 
famous of which is tit egymmtus tleelricus 
found in the rivers of South America. It 
is said to possess power, when in full vig- 
or, stifticitxu to knock down a lyun, and 
benumb the limb affected, in the most 
painful manner, for several hours afiei 
communicating the shock. By freijnent 
use of. this faculty it heroines impaired, 
and a considerable interval of rest is jv- 
. nuired to recruit its electrical propeiiio. 
Through the medium of water, it is able 
to destroy small fishes at a considerable 
distance, directing the power at pleasure. 
Sonic authors aver, that the fcymnotus is 
found so large and powerful as to hcnumli 
it horse, and to drown men while bathing, 
by the violence of the shock. A speci¬ 
men of the frymiinlun, which was con¬ 
veyed alive to England some years since, 
allbrdcd the curious an opportunity of ver¬ 
ifying the reports of travellers n« to it-' 
electric properly. Since that jieriod, nu¬ 
merous specimens have been examine,1, 
and the preceding observations coniine, (I. 
The property ol'eoiiiiiinnieating electrical 
shocks is common to some other fishes, 
of the same subdivision. Specimens of 
the fri/nmolus elerlrini.s are reported to at¬ 
tain tin: length of six or seven feet, but 
ordinarily they an- about three and a hall' 
or four feet long. The flesh is eatable, 
and, in appearance and flavor, said to re¬ 
semble that of an cel. 

Ei.ecTiticiTV ; a branch of natural phi¬ 
losophy, which investigates the attractions 
and repulsions, the production of light, 
and the elevation of temperature, a.- well 
as the explosions anil other phenomena 
attending the friction of vitreous, resinous 
and metallic, surfaces, and the heating, 
cooling, evaporation and mutual contact 
of a great number of bodies. Its name is 
derived from the (fleck won! 

(umber), in which substance its phenome¬ 
na were first observed. The knowledge 
which the ancients were possessed of con¬ 
cerning this interesting and now very ex¬ 
tensive branch of science, consisted in lit¬ 
tle more than the fact, that amber acquir¬ 
ed the power of attracting to itself light 
bodies, on being rubbed, ascribed, bv 
Thales of Miletus, to an inherent soul or 
essence, which, awakened by friction, 
went forth, and brought back the light 
part'yles floating around. In the year 
1000, Dr. Gilbert, an English physician, 
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published a treatise upon the magnet, in 
which lie remarked, that several other 
bodies besides amber curr, by (notion, Ik: 
made to attract light bodies. Tint obser¬ 
vations of I So vie, Otto von Ouerieke, 
N'ewton, and a few other jiliilosophers of 
the -ame period, contributed somewhat 
■o tie.' extension of our knowledge of 
. ieetrieity ; hut it was iiot liefore tint 
’ouutiet cement of the 18th eefltury. that 
die most important discoveries and geno- 
rali/.atioi.sof die pbenomena before known 
:pon lliis subject were made. (See I’rirst- 
'■Vs lltshtri/ uf Kh rtririhj.) 

The order we shall adopt in the present 
.a'fiele will be the following: I..-/ gt ar¬ 

il/ statniu nt if rtn-trirnt phniuiiu mi, imh- 
/■• ml'iil uf nil lltronj. ‘2. Tve lluoriis ir.'iirh 
brill priiftisr-iljhr rr/itiiliiiiitr Host phi- 
•.•tin',in. IS. I'lh i tru'it! null him s. I. Ktl'irls 
o' i hi trirnl iillntrllun mil ii pi'i'xinn. 5. 
i lislrrmliiiil if tin li-ifilif. ti. Tinn.f r- 
i 'iii i.f iIn Irtrili/. 7. httir-: <■! fintiu’li'ui. 

.Million iif i fifin' ili/. '.l, ('In lim n/ il 
■V'/v nf i/irtririhl. Uf /,'//'• '■Is if'li • ha <- 

upun /iring Iniiliis. II. blh i Irh ilij ih- 
•ilii/hil In/ ili'imris h ni/ii rnl nri mal uf 
‘i . fi'mii innltfl. rnni/in .isnm fttiil nl/’i r 
rblinri V in ‘iii'H' 1 . If. I'.lli lrii'ih/ if lhi 
:i "iiisfiln n . 

1 . V di\ glass lod.U pieee of uilliii r or 
-aiding- wax, when rnbbi d bn-kly with a 
Iry woollen cloth, and 11■ m■• *<li:it*-I\ po- 
—ii!?‘iI to light bodies, sneli a' fragment: 

paper, thread, Cork, straw, enttnn or 
•. ;■! Si nil will Inst attract aid then ri pel 
‘ii' iii. The bodies which hate'thus ac- 
. 1 1 111** *i 1 t Ills at Intel nr mid l’cpulsiv e (aw er 
.‘-•■e said tu lie e veiled VI! - ubs'.u’ii-i-, 

rmwever, are not capable of h.cuming e\ 
lied ; in nee lie- distinction of bodies mm 

la-srs—electric:-, or siicli .is |» cmiie e\- 

•iti’il by friction, and nmi-elci tries, nr 
tfinse which, when rubbed, do ii"! display 
electric pbelioliielia. 'file prilii’ifial old 
'tie substances in nature are the loilow mg : 
viz. amber, giimlur. res>u, sulphur, glass, 

tile precious stones, silk, the fui of mo'l 
'|uadntpeds, and almost all vegetable sub¬ 
stances which have hern thoroughly de¬ 
prived of moisture, a- baked Wood, and 
dry paper. If the light bodies which have 
been repelled from an excited elect) K he 
again ju’csititetl to it, they will, provided 
they have touched no other body, rontin- 
le to be driven off. Some stib'lance- re¬ 
main in contact with the electric longer 
’butt others; fibres of rottoti adhere some 
time, while metallic bodies are repelled 
the instant after coutai-t. Two bodies, 
which Jiave liotli Itifti in contact with tin: 
sitine electric, inulualh repel each other 
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If a glass tube of considerable diameter, 
and two or three in length, Ik: em¬ 
ploy ed for the experiment, wo notice in a 
dark room,'during the friction, Hashes of 
light, of a bluish tinge, extending over 
ev ry part of the tube; and sparks, at¬ 
tended with a. sharp snapping sound, will 
be seen to dart out in every direction. If 
w •' present to it, after vigorous rubbing, a 
round metallic ball, sparks willin' obtain¬ 
ed its the ball approaebes the tube; and 
it the I. mickle be pn settled instead oftlitf 
hull, the same oiled takes place, iicciim- 
Jtailii'il with ;i pricking sensation. If a 
inelaliir ball be suspended in the air by 
silk, dm ad, or tibr.s of worsted or hair, 
or a roil of glass, and rubbed w bile in this 
-iltlafion bv tilt electric, n will exhibit lint 
same | ip'pel tie., of ailraclioii and repul¬ 
sion, a- jf ii bad been its. It" .-m electric.— 
That the Kali should tints be cut oil" from 
contact w ith any substance, except the till* 
and the e|n ’trie winch sustain-it, is essen ¬ 
tial to the sen i- -s of the experiment. If 
an e\riled electric be |,l.t>a near a rusli- 
pith ball s,i-pended lw silk, tin- ball W ill ill 
the til’s I pl.iee appt’oaeb the ef i nie, but 
after emit.let will reeede imiM it. ll llOW, 
niicm cl ing the eleetrie, we pi’e- ■ ut to the 
ball wbi'd, has tbits lotielied ii a : ■ eo|id 
b ill. simii:'.l ly suspend'd, bill idu-'b has 
bad no pr> vious eommtmie.-.tion w:tb any 
■ k etrie, we -li.ai! lind that tlie.-e !\>o bttl.'s 
wiil at:i.ael one :• notfi *)S and eon.e into im¬ 
mediate eoiitaet. The -.line n • nils are 
repealid jtetwee.u tin- :ecMtid iisi 11 .and :l ■ 

I bird, w !iir|i ncu In pr innl to it. and 

so mi in sin-ee ion, widi a eontinued 
diuiin: iion, bow in er. in llie l.apidily of the 
liii.xeni’l:! -. iinbc.alne of a diminished , 
jinw , r. in eon a • j11'• 1 1 - ’■ as it Would seem, 
of ii- being ■ Iirit»i!■ if among a number 
of tniiiiis. !•’rum tii*'—'* tads we inter that 
the i I- I’lne imparts to die balls, suspended 
as above, pro pi r'ies e V'l’t ty -iniilnr to those 
w I iii ■ I ■ ! Is a ii i veiled in il self by fric¬ 

tion. * i!\ icjn ;i', d contact with a number 
of 1 1 'idles, an excited electric is: found to 
to-e ii- electrical powers, ill the same de¬ 
gree a- the-e powers have lie: n ae<piired 
by ' bodies tl:« m-’elve.s ; a'cl I’re.-hi X' ,: - 
laiion alone i'iiii renew lie m. It is ax idrnl, 
tb.’i’i tini , that e'ertrieit v is eapa'ac of 
being Iiaieferrial, in the same S' n-e a- 
lorie. of wl I it’ll ’We Speak, .as being l’i ill’lll II) - 
nirnli!c, and, like calorie, il is weakened by' 

diffusion among a number nt^bodies. It 
.an electrified ball be touch'd will) the fin¬ 
ger or by a roll of metal, it will he de¬ 
prived of the whole oj i f -‘ electricity, 
which will pass to the tingei or rod touch¬ 
ing it : the ill being left in its original or * 
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natural stall', and again becoming suscep¬ 
tible of being «ttra«V< d, either. by mi ex¬ 
cited electric, or by another Ixidy, to which 
oleciricitv ha.-, previously been communi¬ 
cated. If a rod of glass he applied instead 
of the finger or metallic rod its above, the 
body touched remains unalleeted, notwith¬ 
standing the contact. Wo are thus led to 
conclude that some substances, such as 
glass, are* incapable of conducting elec¬ 
tricity; while others, such,its metals ami 
'the human body, readily conduct it. And 
it is found that all < Ini rim are 11011 -tomlw- 
tars, while, on tin; contrary, nmihiiInra are 
nnn i h i lrirs. The permanence of electri¬ 
city in metallic bodies, suspended in the air 
by silken thread, proves that the air, as well 
as silk, is a non-conduelor; from which 
circumstance bodies surrounded by it, ex¬ 
cept mi one sale, and this side being in 
contact with a non-conduelor, are said to 
he iiisiilitln/. If this condition he, tint oil- 
served, that is, if a body he ill contact 
with conducting substances which com¬ 
municate with the earth, its electricity 
will escape through them In the earth, 
which may he regarded as the great reser¬ 
voir, both for the absorption and supply 
of this fluid. The insulating power of the 
atmosphere depends upon its density and 
its dryness. In proportion as the air is 
rare.Iied by the removal of the superin¬ 
cumbent pressure, its power of confining 
electricity diminishes, till, at length, when 
tin; rarefaction is very great, it oppn-es 
scarcely any resistance to the passage of 
electricity. The presence of moisture in 
the. air also diminishes its insulating pow¬ 
er. W ater is a good conductor of eiei - 
tricity ; accordingly, any portion of it sus¬ 
pended in the air tends to carry off elec¬ 
tricity from bodies charged with it, and 
which arc imnvrsed in such an atmo¬ 
sphere. Moisture also easily attaches it¬ 
self to glass and odea - electrics - , depriving 
■ them of the power of insulation. Hence 
we discover the reason why experthieiits 
which succeed in a clear, dry day, will of¬ 
ten tail in damp weather, and the utility 
of drying all the instruments employed in 
electrical experiments, in order to exclude, 
as mueh as possible, the interference aris¬ 
ing from the presence of condensed mois¬ 
ture. The conducting powers of most 
bodips are intliieueed by changes of tem¬ 
perature, and also of form. Thus wafer, 
in its liqui>| slate, is a good eouduclnr; but 
when in the slate of ice, at a temperature 
of 1:1° Fulir., it is a iinil-roitduclor. and ca¬ 
pable of being excited by friction like any 
other electric. Reducing substances to 
powder has an ellbot upon their povyers 


of conducting electricity. Snow conduct., 
less readily than ice at the same tent|iei.'i. 
tun’; but glass, as well as sulphur, on tj„ 
contrary, acipiire some conducing; pcv.i; 
by being pulverized. Vegetable and nrii 
mal substances lose their conducting pn« 
ers when made thoroughly dry. Vi-ni,. 
stance with which we'arc uei|iiainled <■■■<i 
be said to be wholly imperviou- in i |, ■ 
trleity : nflr, on the oilier hand, i- - tjien 
body which opposes no resistance to n ( , 
transmission ul’ electricity. The ioj|i,u- 
ing table presents a view of the prii.i-ipj , 
classes 111’ bodies, arranged in a -ef.es, j., 
ginning with those pn-se-sed of the a 1 
yst conducting power, and levuiinaiiiir 
vv itIi those flint have till 1 leant. Tie - nrd" : - 
in which they possess the power of in-u 
haling, i.- - , of course, the reverse of tlii- . 


The perfect, or least, 
oxidable metals. 

The more oxidable 
metals. 

Charcoal prepared 
from the harder 
woods, and re¬ 
cently bruited. 

Plumbago. 

The ei.neentiotcd 
mineral acids. 

Dilute acids. 

Solutions of metal¬ 
lic .-alls. 


■Metallic ores. 
Animal lluids. 
Water. 

Snow. 

I.iv ing vegetable- 

l.iving animal-. 
Smoke. 

Steam. 

Rarelied air. 

Kart ha and st.-i.e- it 
their natural nlaie. 
1 * 11 1V eri/ed gla—. 
Vlowcr* of siilniiui 


Dry metallic oxides. 
Oils. 

\ egetahle ashes. 
Animal ashes, 
lee below I If 1 1'ahr. 
Phosphorus. 

I.itne. 

Dry chalk. 

(‘aoutijlioue. 
Camphor. 

Siticious and argil¬ 
laceous stones, in 
proportion totheir 
hanlness. 

Porcelain. 

Raked wood. 

J try atini ispherie air, 


and other g.-i.s - - 
White sugar. 

Dry piiieiiinciil. 
Cotton, 
l 'eathers. 
llair, e-peeialiy di; 

of a living cat. 
Silk. 

Transparent gem-. 
Diamond. 

< J lass. 

Vat. 

Wax. 

Sulphur. 

Kt sins. 

Amher. 

(..'um-lac. 


Although the exact point in the above 
scale, which forms the separation betw een 
conducting and insulating bodies, cannot 
be precisely marked, yet wejiavo indicated 
it by a division. The laws which regulate 
the gradual dissipation of electricity from 
imperfectly insulated bodies, have been 
carefully investigated by M. Coulomb. — 
Tlio causes which operate in these >’ir- 
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eumstanors, art*, 1. the imperfection of 
the insnilniin" property in tin* solids Iw 
which tlii*y arc* supported : ‘2. tin* contact 
of successive porlion.s of air, even parti¬ 
cle of which carries off a certain quanti¬ 
ty of electricity, .’k tin* deposition of 
moisture upon the surlacc of tin* iusiihc- 
iti" hoilics, which establishes conitnnni- 
c.'uiuiis 1 ctwcen their opposin' ends. anti 
may li'V'i onsiilcrcil as \irluallyfincreasini; 
fhetr rnndiiolimr power. Still another 
circnnistatic'-, which materially allert- .lie 
dissipation, *if electricity, is the shape of 
tiie body in which it is ai-crminl.itc Tin- 
lorni most luvoinhlc Ibr it' ict< ntion is 
that of ;i sphere ; ncM, a cylinder Irru.'i- 
aatcil it! bo’li extremities h\ a hcniispin tv. 
Oil the other hand, electricity escapes 
most reinlih fmni bodies of a poinLeil 
fc;me, espi cinlly if the point project' to a 
*1 1 ~t:iiic*«■ from tin stirlacr. !o 'n«*li bodic-. 
a i~ scare 1\ pii"ih|e to ii'tain aic. accu- 
mulalioa of tin* eicctric ilniii : w la i--. i• -, 
poititeil hollies roc. he ■ h••'(r..'rt\ l.'or" 
I'eaihly than thus'* of any other finn.- 
lilecttie en'itaiion in ilili'erent lioih.-s ex- 
hltlit'lhtli'l'eill pile I |i ill)' Oil. We liaye.-eell 
'll.it li"lll 'illi'talici e’.citi ,1 ||\ ala-- rep- l 
one 'mother ami are hlo \*. i- - -t>*'!l**»I I tv 
the i \ejteii .I ''-. I’lie Him-' .> 1. • • 

lllipp’..' wi'll ri'.'pe:'! to bodies \\l|i(*h 
have iei ei\ei 1 their I'lei'triei!' from ",i i ! 
<-tilp]iiir, or 'C.'ilin't -ua\. lint ,it. e\;nr.iti. 
ilitr the itctioii of ail', of 1 1 1 e 1 ii ii lies i it* the 
i’ormer elas- upon aux of line, b. iincio:.' 
I" llu* l.iHi r, \\e mu! that, in- tf 'nl of repel 
Jin it 1 , they attract i 1 1 otln r: ami w.Yii ]■' 
•nil more inii'Likablc, the in-'ant tlic-i- 
hoilics come in contact. j.io\ i.lcil tiny 
lane liuili hi'i'ii t lei'ii';fi» d in an cijiial '!••- 
'-T! e, lhc\ ci'ti'i' .at once to exhibit .my 
siirn.s of eleettieal e\cii. | ri , nl ; tin- el,a' 
frii'ity in tic one upp'-urii." rcutrali.'c 
that in the oilier. Tim- xm s* em 'o haxc 
••viili'licc of two kiliils ot’ elect!:. ,.V . anil 
as thcsi were first notici ■ I. the one in 
id ass ami the other m rt-inon- hoilic-, 
they Wore nann'il I'i7ri.'ii|,x* an'! rt.nnnus 
electricity. Their mode .it’ ;n lion on 
matter has hern cxpri■-~ed by l!*• ■ follow- 
in>r general law. viz.: .t r1vir'>>l with 

‘ tihtr spirits nl i h i 'ririhi, r< >n / /nc/ii.x 
‘hnrtrrtl with tin suin' s/n < a s, hut rVrunl 
hwlii.i rhrrru'tl with thi ulln r sju > h f: <nnl 
ot ujiiftl dislmint s', the iillrnr/iri /i",n r m tin 
fine t'ltsr is < ill' ll’i' 'I’.i'ii f't t!u rt jt.ilsivt jnnr - 
>r in tlir utli' r. iooordingly. we learn the 
kind of electricity with which a tiiven 
body is i*li;irir«'«l. by appro.ichin" it to an 
insulated pith ball, wIn* - Ii h.as prcviously 
bcen louciied either with excited "l:i£s, o 
with excited sea!imr-wa.\, fy is known. 


moreover, that, when txvo electrics are 
rubbed against one another, the one, m*. 
quires. always, one Kind of electricity, the 
other the opposite: and both.'in* produced 
in ei|nal degrees. Thus, when glass is 
nibbed by silk or tlannel, just as much txs- 
inoit' e|et*lric’ity is produced ill the silk or 
tl.ienel, as there is ntreons electricity pro- 
meed in the "lass ; and. consequently, as 
they arc endowed w ith, opposite electrici¬ 
ties, ncie should he an attraction existin'? 
between ill'' excited 'lirlaces o| tile bodies 
ruhiii k (. Thi' tael i> easily proved hy the 
simple and familiar i xpenpieiit ofilierih- 
hoiis. It a while an.! a black ribbon, of 
two or three feci Juti", and perfectly dry, 
be applied to each other by their smooth 
• iiilnce*', .and are tli> n d'.iwu repeatedly 
between lh' tiri'i'cr and thumb, so as to 
ru'i airaui't eaeii other, tie y will lie found 
to udlicte tie-' llicf, ;i"d, it’ pulled .'eutlder 
at "tic end. will rush lie.'itlii r with "teat 
ijmcknc": while umt> d. they eylubit no 
■WH ol’ eli'i'lricily, In call',' lie- opetatlol 
lit die one is ,11st lie' leye;-.' of dial of 
l he ot la r, and lieu |muei i.- neiiti ali/.id 
and inoperative. If compl tclv separat¬ 
ed, iioweyer, eaeii yi el mamfe-t a strong 
ei'-cl re 'a I piuvr, tic oi.e ittrai J mg those 
S- l.ie s yi till ii (!,'• Olhi r"p"i- The 'ants- 
e~ that d, t■ ■ i.11iIf• the pecii s o! . !■ ,-tiicily 
excited -u dii' !'• spe-'l.y ;■ Irulii '.of whirl' 
die suit.I,a*' :,f made to it'b a_ian.s; each 
1 1!|ct. hayc tt'it is*, ii -- ni'teciorib n.'Cor- 
t.fu. d. Tie- i,-e .•hsm.' d coiiiiiur.'ilion of 
the -urltici - appe.t"' m li. a , moic intlueiiee 
ia tlic re alt. tlcm the a mire ot" the sub¬ 
stance : liieiii'eiy i -. I'llll' smooth "lass 
acquires y minus e|i • city by frietjot: 
xx sli ahi.o't re n substance, except thi' 

back "I a ".at, xylucb mdij.* the resinous 

i leerre .’ X : but r ei jhi le d "las-, d’ rubbed 
with da '.'.me .iile-l.me. -, I leecnues ch.irtT- 
id xxilji I'l 'iliiiiis eii eiricity, while tile rub 
hit I.* bodie- aequirc the vitreous. Silk, 
rnhbi ■' by re-m, ink's the vitreous, hu* 
w ith^ii led ala - ■•', I In' resi non.' elect nrity. 
Th' l"ll'nvme i'a li-t ol’ scycral suhsiat, 
c -, which acquit■> vitreous clcctrici! 

when rubbed with any of those yyliich 
lojl'iyy a. in till- Older ill which they are 
down; and n 'inons eh ctrieitv, if nil. 

I ■ ,1 with any id those xvhieh preei-de :--- 


r l*h«* hack of a cat. 
I'oli'lied class. 
Woollci cloth. 
1'calhers. 

W or nl. 


Ikipcr 

Silk. 

< imo-!ac. 
Ilou"iicncd "la.ss. 


Ill the experiment above mentioned of 
the silk ribbons, the Mack ribbon exhibit¬ 
ed tlic \itr - ms, and tie* white one tho res- 
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hunts electricity. Hut when the rihbons 
are differently excitisrl, as the 011 c being 
drawn length wise anil at right angles over 
n part of the other, the one which .lias 
sidle red friction iti its whole length ac¬ 
quires vitreous, and the other resinous 
electricity. Indeed, the slightest difference 
in the conditions of these and similar ex¬ 
periments, or the species of electricity 
arising front - friction, will he often sulli- 
eient to produce opposite results. Another 
important observation, with regard to elec¬ 
trical phenomena, requires to he,stated 
previous to our conclusion of the present 
head. Whenever a hod} is charged with 
electricity, although it lie perfectly insula¬ 
ted, it tends to produce an opposite elec¬ 
trical state in all the bodies in its vicinity, 
and this with irreater energy in proportion 
as the distance is smaller. This ctleet is 
termed ihi - iitifurliou of eli elrieity. In 
consequence of this law, if all electrified 
body, charged with cither species of elec¬ 
tricity, he presented to an uneleetritied or 
neutral body, the electrical condition of 
the dihcrcut parts of tic neutral body is 
distill led. The electrified body induces a 
state of electricity contrary to its own, in 
that part of lie neutral body which is 
nearest to it, and consequently a slate of 
electricity similar to it-, own in the remote 
Kirt. lienee, the n< uimlity of the second 
>ody is destroyed by the action of tic first ; 
and the adjacent parts of the two bodes,- 
having now opposite electricities, will at- 
tracl each other, it thus appears, that the 
attraction which is observed to take place 
between electrified bodies and those that 
are uneleetritied, is merely a consequence 
of the altered state of those bodies, result¬ 
ing directly from the law of induction. 

II. 'file hypothesis which naturally sug¬ 
gests itself iiir the explanation of the phe¬ 
nomena above staled, is that of a very 
subtile, imponderable and highly elastic 
fluid, pervading all material bodies, and 
capable of moving with various degrees 
of facility through the pores or actual 
substance of dilferent kinds of matter. In 
some, as in those we call rondurtors or 
no)i-ilerlrirs, it moves without any appa¬ 
rent obstruction; while ill others, as in 
those we call non-eondurturs or tit dries, 
it move* with difficulty. Moreover, a.s 
the. phenomena appear to indicate the 
agency of two kinds of duel, we shall, for 
the present, assume the existence of two 
species, and shall speak of these under 
the names of the vitreous and the resinous 
electricities. They must each have, when 
separate, the samy general properties as 
have already It etle. enumerated above ; 


while, in relation to each other, there m>>. 
be a complete contrariety in their natur. 
so that, will'll combined together, fla ir a - 
tion on the bodies in their immediate 
trinity shall cease. Aud it is when ev- 
ing in this state of union or nentralip, 
that Itodics ore said to be in their nature 
state as respects electricity. We shall u-r- 
proceed to compare the suppo.-itions a ■ 
have mad* with the facts, as presented 
us by nature, and developed by expi r 
incut.— it. Facts connected with tr'inili.i,' 
From various eau.-es (of which the :fn 
tion of surfaces is one), the state of cm..; 
ill which the two electricities n-iiepe; 
exist in bodies is disturhi d : the vitiv c:;- 
efectricity is impelled in one dircrUct 
wiiile the resinous is transferred t., n ■■ 
opposite ; and each manifests its jie 
powers. When accumulated in any no.' - ., 
each fluid acts in proportion to its n hie. ■ 
quantity, i. e„ to the quantity which j- 
excess above that which is still i-tiu..>. 
in a state of inactiv ity, by its unic:i v.'"- 
electricity of the opposite kino. I f 
when glass )< rubbed with a n • *.d. ■ 
amalgam, a portion only'of the elect- ., 
lies i,t the two surfaces is deeoni]-o.-cc 
llie vitreous eleep-'cllv resulting from 
deeompositioii ate. - itself to tin- -- 
the resinous to the amalgam. A\ ha: .- 
mains in each surface imdccoinjwrs.-.! 
continues to lie quite inert.— h. 1 act.- 
Iteeted with distribution. lioth ol thi--- 
fluids, being liighly < las!Ic, their pao.c.c- 
repel one another with n force vvlueh - 
creases in proportion as their distaue - 
less; and this force acts at all distie: - 
and is not impeded by the interpo-ir. 
of bodies of any kind, provided they 
not themselves in an active eleeliieal l- !av 
ll lias lieen deduced, from the most care¬ 
ful analysis, that this force follows t| ■’ 
stinie law with licit of gravitation: viz 
that its Xlilcnsity is inversely as tie* squai- 
of the. distance. The mode in which the 
electricity inqiiirted to a conducting body, 
or to a system of conductors, is distribu¬ 
ted among their diflereiit parts, is in exa*'' 
eonliirniity with the results of this law¬ 
ns deduced by mafhematieal investigation- 
While the particles of each fluid it p- - 
those of the same kind, liiey exert an equal 
Jv strong attraction for the [(articles of tc 
other species of electric fluid. This ultra 1- 
tion, in like manner, increases with a dine 
nation of distance, and follows the sail-• 
law tis to its intensity : viz. that of the u* 
verse ratio of the square ol the distnm 1 
This force, also, is not affected by the p r « ~ 
encii of any intervening Imdy.—yC. r a' -" - 
connected vvitli transftrrcnce. Since t) , ' ! 
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two electricities have this powerful attrae- 
tion for each other, they would always llow 
towards one another, and coalesce, were it 
not for tlie obstacles thrown in their way 
hy non-rondtirtors. When, instead of 
tliese, ronductinv Mihslanees are interpos¬ 
ed, they enter into union witli "real \e- 
loeity, producing, in their tran-it and eon- 
lluenee, several nmarkable eti’eets. When 
once liiyjed, 'heir powers remain dormant, 
it: itii Mirant called into action In the re¬ 
newed separation of (lie fluids.— i/. I’aets 
relating to tiltrwlion itml rrpuhitm. The 
repulsion which is observed to tale- p’ ice 
hetween Isidies that are insulated, and 
charged with any ora' species of elertriei- 
tv. ami other bodies similarly clanged, is 
derived from the repulsive power which 
the particles of this fluid evrt towards 
those of their own species: and lie- at- 
iraetions l)e| W cell bodies dill! reilllv e|ec 
trifled, is derived from the attractive pow- 
m of the v itreoiis |)art>eles for those of the 
eppn-ite kind. In all ca-i--, the irnne- 
■ 11 *-Iif-s of rice It'illrd bodies lepiesem the 
foi ecs themsi'lv'es w fiic>|i actuate tin- parli- 
el, s of the developed elccliicitics llirV 
roliiain. • r. I'acts relating to iitifiitliuii. 
U herever mi ■ of ilit* • leririeitie- exists in 
an arlive si re, il must repel ail the pa,i: 
eles lit'tile same eleetrieit v in all sin rouu.l- 
ilia bodies, and attract those of the oppo 
'in species. Thus the lew of ioii.e nmi 

is s,,en to b - a diI I con~ei pieuee ol the 

liv polhesis we are considering. Thus tin 
we have proceeded upon the hypothesis 
■if two distinct electric fluid-. It was, 
lm\\e\cr. discovered by iasniktin. that it 
>s equally east to aeemitil for all the phe- 
nninena, on the suppusitioii of their resiilt- 
,ti” from the niti'icv of a single i-leetne 
fluid. This llicorv stippo-es, that the sin- 
}>li: agent in tpii -linn, and which We shall 
call the i It rtrir Jhtil, is highlv i laslic or 
rejiulsive of its own par>icle.-.—d;^ tvpul- 
-ioli taking place with a force serving in¬ 
versely as the sijiiarc of the di-inic'c ; that 
its particles attract and are a'traeted hy 
the particles of all other maltei, follow ¬ 
ing the same law of the inv er»r sipiare of 
the distance : that this thin! is dispi-r.-'d 
through tlii* port s ot* hodies, and moV«s 
through them with various decrees of fa- 
cilitv, according a- tin-v ate cnnfhictm-s 
or non-eoiidurinrs. I Jodies are said to lie 

in their natural -'ate, with regard to this 
fluid, when the repulsion of (he fluid they 
contain of n particle of fluid at a dis¬ 
tance, is evactlv halaneed hv the attrac¬ 
tion of the matter in the I cod y f'orthe same 
particle; and. under these circntiisiaryes. 
thev exhibit no electrical pi • tm.'iMta.— 
■A> + 


Hut if subjected to certain operations, as 
friction, the equilihriftm is destroyed, and 
they acquire more or less than when in 
their natural slate. Whenever they ac¬ 
quire a quantity of fluid greater than it-, 
their natural slate, they tire said to he pos- 
iUrrh/ electrified. Or to he electrilieil plus, 
eo-i present the phenomena ascribed to 
• hat was called rtf nous electricity.- 
When, on the other hand, there is n quan- 
iIIx less than what is required in order 
to he in tlu ir natural stale, they are said 
to lu'-tiu^ulinit/ eleeirilied, or to lie elec¬ 
trified litmus; ill which case they corre¬ 
spond with tin* state of resinous eleetrici-. 
t\. The state of positive eleclrieitv, then, 
consist,.- hi a redundance of the electric 
fluid, or iti matter ovci saturated w ith this 
(hud; that of negative elrctririly. in a 
detiejiTiev 'if thuil, oi* in matter tmder- 
s.'inirated, or. tv hat may In- considered the 
same thin”, in redundant matter. In con- 
sideriin; the mutual electrical actions of 
bodies, the portions in which the matter 
arid tlii* fluid mutually saturate each other, 
need not be taken into .■ii'coimt,-met-their 
action-, :is we have seen, are perfectly 
tieutrali. ed : and we ii.-eu nnlv attend to 
lho»e oftlie ii dundant fluid and the re¬ 
dundant mailer. When a hod-, --oti'ntlls 
mure than it - natur.il jiropoi t-o;. of elec- 
tile fluid, the Sill phis will, I *. the repul¬ 
sive n-nde/irv ut ils par.i' les. ov erllow and 

< seapi. unless prevented lw in-illation, 
mil'll the hod\ I- ledm-ed to it.- neutral 
state. When under ■.■Unrated, ilc ivdnn- 
daut itiulhT will altraet fluid from till 
quarter-, from which it can receive, until 
il i- again brought to its natural state. 
Tin- mutual recession of two positively 

electrilied '-hodies is i din i t eonsi-quenee 
of the redundance of the electric fluid 
coiitaintd in each, this fluid t icing attract¬ 
ed to the matt* r hv iis aiuaetimi for if in 
both bodies; and tie- fluid in one being 
repul-i ■ ofthe thud in the other, the 
Im.li* a/ iieeessarilv impelled in the di¬ 
rection ot' the repulsion. In the same 
manner, the mutual altraetihli between 
two hodu s, one of which is electrified 
phi--', and the other minus, is the immedi¬ 
ate etli i't of the attraction of the redun¬ 
dant fluid ill one for the redundant mutter 
in tin 1 other, ami eiVe rsu ; tor tlris a f 
traction is mutual. The mutual recession 
of two hodies. negatively electrified, does 
not appear to be accounted #• >r upon the 
I'Ynrikiiiiian theory. In order to do this, 

therefore, it has been found ..--ary to 

np[n>nd to it the following provision: that 
panicles of simple matter, or bodies unsat¬ 
urated with 'he electric fluid, are mutually 
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repulsive. Without this provision, indeed, 
we are unalile to exjulairi the want of ac¬ 
tion between two neutral bodies ; for, the 
repulsion of the fluids in both bodies !«•- 
inf' I minuend by the attraction of the fluid 
in the one lbr the matter ill the other, the 
remaining attraction of the fluid in the 
second body for the matter in the first, 
would he iificonipensated by any repul¬ 
sion ; and the forces would not be held in 
equilibrium, as we find they really are.- 
Tiio law of electrical induction is an im¬ 
mediate eotisequetiee of the Franltlinian 
theory. When a body' charged with elec¬ 
tricity is presented to a neutral body, the 
redundant fluid of the firmer e\erts a 
repulsive action on the fluid in tin* latter 
hotly ; and if this happens to be a eon- 
duetur, it hope Isa certain portion of that 
fluid to the remote end of this body, which 
becomes at that part positively electrified ; 
while its nearer end, whieli the same lltlid 
lias quitted, is consequently in the state of 
negative electricity. It’ the first Imdy had 
been negatively' electrified, it-; imsaturated 
(natter would have exerted an attractive 
liirce on the fluid in the second body, and 
would have drawn it nearer to it.-vlf, pio- 
diicing an aeeiiiuuiatiou or redundance 
of fluid at the adjacent end, and a corre¬ 
sponding deficiency at (he rcinm.- end ; 
that is, the formes would have hceu render¬ 
ed piisitixi, and the latter negative. All 
this is exactly confonoahle to observation. 
The filets with respect to tmiislonviiei: 
are easily explicable upon this hypothesis, 
and they arise from the i lest rite! ion of the 
equilibrium of lorecs, wliieii confined the 
fluid to a particular situat ion or mode nt'dis- 
trihution. Indeed, there is no fact which is 
explained on the hypothesis of two fluid.-, 
which is not equally explicable on the 
I'YiUikliiiian theory ; tunl the exjilanatious 
by tile first arceasily coin cried into those of 
the second by substituting the expressions 
of fiosilivr and /iggtrhYr for those of vilnot' x- 
mid nsinounrlrrlririlirs. Tlie priricqlii!ad- 
vnniage of Franklin'sstem is, its superior 
simplicity. On the other hand, tie* tdte- 
iiomcnu of galvanism pro\eth:it the two 
electricities, whatever may N' their util tire. 
- evert very diderent chemical agencies, and 
lienee, whichever theory we may choose 
to adopt, it is necessary, in their chemical 
history, always to presene the distinction 
between them. When viewed, however, 
•its a men' hypothesis, calculated to iitcili- 
late our comprehension of the phenomena, 
and of their connexions, it is a mailer of 
indillerence which we employ, since they 
will either of them answer the purpose. 
For the future, however, we shall more 


generally employ the language of u: - 
Fraiiklinian theory, on account of 
greater convenience. 

III. Electrical Machines. The essentia 
parts of an instrument for procuring br 
supplies of electricity for the purpi l>v > If 
experiment, are the electric, llii> 

the prime conductor, the insulator, and - 
machinery lbr setting the electric in 
tion. Tin?electric, by tint oxep.tiuii 
which the electricity is to be develop ■ 
may lie made of various substata. 
I'olishcd glass has, however, received 
preference. Its form is that of a je>! ! 
cylinder,or of a flat eiretilar plate, revn:: 
iqg upon a horizontal axis. The eusl.io.' 
is usually made of soft leather, gencudb 
littsil skin, stuffed with btiir or wool, .-o 
to be its hard as jlie hottom of a cha ; 
but vet sullieieutly yielding to aeeom, ... 
date itself, without mueb pressure, to : 1 . 
surface of the glass to whieli it i-; appii.e 
The prime conductor is a cylindrical In!- 
each end terminating in ;l hcinisplir:- 
’I'here is no advanlngc in its bring mad. 
solid, lbr the eleetrieity is only eonf..ti. ■. 
at the sitrihees. It nitty be made of fi, : 
sheet brass or copper, or tin, or of ps-’-. 
board covered with gold leaf or tin to 
('are must be taken that its Kill-dire he !’• 
from all points and asperities ; and d 
perforations which are made in it. 
which should be about the si/.o of .1 qni 
for the purpose of attaching wire'- an. 
other kinds of fixtures, should have ■" 
••tlges well rounded and smootlie.l "’! 
In order to render the arrangement • - 
tliese parts more intelligible, vve will d< - 
erihe one of the simplest and best of li•> 
eylindrie maeliines. The glass rylittit 
is from 8 to lt> inches in iflaineier, an ' 
from 1 to 2 feet, long, supported. I 1 ' 
tin: purpose of insulation, on two it prig t ‘ 
pillars of glass, which are lived to ;i tar. 
w oodeifstand. Two hollow metallic con¬ 
ductors, equal in length to 1 ii<* cylindei 
and jdiiuit oik* foil it It of its diameli r, ar.- 
placed parallel to if, one bn each sitle. <t; - 
on two insulating pillttrs of glass. wh.Y 
tire cemented into two separate pieces ■ 1 
wood, that slide across the base so a- 
allow of their being bmughr within • 
lerent distances from tlie e> Under. I 
one of these conductors the cushion i- a' 
taebed, whieli is of the .same length wi'.' 
the eonduetor. Its pressure against th* 
cylinder is regulated by an adjiistire- 
scivvv adapted to the wooden base, 
wliieii the glass pillar tlmt supports tli ! 
conductor is fixed. From the upper edge 
of tin: cushion there proceeds a flap 
Uria oiled silk, which is sewed on d 1 ' - 
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cushion about a quarter of an inch from 
jljj upper • dgo. It extends im r the upper 
surface of tin* «lass cylinder to w ithin an 
inch of a row of metallic points, proceed¬ 
ing, like tie teeth of a rake, from a hori¬ 
zontal roH, wliicli is lived to the adjacent 
p-ide of tlie opposite conductor. The lno- 
lion of the cylinder, which i- given hy a 
Miutle handle <>r hy a multiplying wheel, 
[tiie-r uly^y- he given in the drection of 
li.e silk (Tap. That part of the cushion 
width conies in i-ontact with the g!:,.-s 
rv lititler, should he coated with tin am.'il- 
ytiiis of tin. villi- and mercury, a. |-lit d 
if, means of ho o'- larii. Th" amalgam 
‘■iiould he placed uniformly 1w er the rni h - 
ifil). until level with the line tormed hy the 
■■cam which J"ins the silk Map to the flee 
of the cushion. .No amalgam should he 
placed over bus line, nor on the silk dap; 
and it i- even r. ijuis.te to wipe the silk 
tlap clean w la n. v, r the continued rnoiton 
lit' the iniiet.nf shoidd h.ive soiled by 
depo» itite.:' du-i or amalgam on it-sairtace. 
The lies! amalgam is tinned by nieiliie: 
toeelhiT one uuiie. oi tin and two unnec- 
of /.iue, vv iit<-l> are to he inixt d. w lule tlnid. 
With si\ onnee- of mercury. and ;,g:lnn it 
in an iron or Tick v\"odi n ho\ uu:il eold. 
It is th* it oi lie ri duet d to v erv tine now - 
tier in ,i motlar. and mixed with a sntit 
eieiit tjuanliiv of ho/- lard to jortn il into 
:i paste, ’i’he inn ill which th • eh cli'i- 
<-:iI niaeiiii.e jii.-: di-erihed act-., will read- 
ilv nnder-tood. r | it* l’i**:inn ol the 

rii-hinu again.-t the vitas- ■ an ler produ¬ 
ces a tran-il r of eh ctrie liuid limii iiie 
I'.iriner to tlit* laitir: that is., the en-luoii 
hi eiiiaes iiei.aitiveiv and the ela-s pu-iiive- 
iy eleetrilied. The tlnid, w lie'll lints nd- 
heics to the e|a- i-. I'.irt'i* d round Iw the 
l'evolntioii of tin- ev Iitnlei', and it' < -cupf 
is at tit-t prevented' ly the -ilk dap which 
covers the e\ liuder. until it comes to li.e 
immediate v iciuity of the metallic point', 
whieii, Iicjiiz placed at ;i 'mall distance 
from the exlinder. aU-orl> nearly the whole 
of the electricity O' il pa.-sc- ni.it them, 
and Ciiii'li rs it to the prime i iinduetor. 
I’o'itive eleelrieilv i' llitl' tieeuinulated in 
the prime eondneior. while the conductor 
• 0(111, cit'd with the cushion, lit-ini/ depriv¬ 
ed of this electricity, is negatively electri¬ 
fied. If both l!test eondneior' are itt- 
stdaled, litis action will soon have reached 
it- limit: tor when the cushion and its 
conductor nave hi t n exhausted ol their 
lhlid to a certain dearie, dew cannot, hy 
the same force of .•.xeiiufeni, supply any 
further quantity to the glass. In ouler to 
ciiahle it to do so. we must ivpleiii-h^r, or 
restore to it a ipiantity ep.al to what it 


has lost. This is done by destroy ino the 
insulation of the cushion through th“ 
means of a metallic idiuin or w ire, extend 
itiir from it to the earth, which is the great 
reservoir of the electric fluid. The prime 
condtieUtr will now he supplied with a 

■ onstaiil stream of positive electricity. If 
i■ he our object, on the other hand, to ac- 

unulale negative i lectricity hy the same 
hisirunieni. we have only to insulate the 
conductor to winch the cushion is attach¬ 
ed, and to connect tie- prime conductor 
will) tje' ground, in order to allow the 
tlnid to escape from it as soon as it is 
eolleeted from the cylinder. The fluid 
xv ill ihti' eonlinue to he drawn, without 
interruption, from the negative conductor, 
a-, it now meet- with im impediment to 

its di'i lnuge III) 1 !««■ opposite side of the 

machine. Thai the ipi,unity of positive 
eleelrieilv produced in one conductor is 
exactly eipia! to that of tin negative elec¬ 
tricity in the other, i - proved hy the litet, 
that, if the two eiiuilui'tiir- are connected 
hy a wire, no ivii- of eleetiieity are oh 
lained in am of the eonduetors on turn- 
ill.: the machine. \ per-on'landing on a 
.-tool with das- is tie mby insulated: 
and if. in 11 1i- situation, he tnueli t!a- prime 

■ a induct or, eitie r sv it!i his li.ni> I or through 
the uiedmm of a un-laliie rod or eh.till, in: 
may he enn-id -m.l a-' tin iimig pail of the 
'aue 1 .-V'teill o| ei enh leloi . When the 
uiaelnne i- vvoik'd. I ■ if it t< re. lie will par- 
lake, with tie- eniiduetoi, of il- charge of 
eh elt n'ilv , tit id sparks m..y In di.iwn from 
any pint of hi- hotly hy l!n- knuckle of 
any odcr pi i-on vvle. is in fonunumeu- 
tiun w il It fit" 11 * 1 111 • I . 

I\. Tin' ••llici- of i he meal attraction 
and i> |ml'iiii! nitty now he exhibited much 
mole distil a-| |y Willi tic aid «>f those 
con-id. mli|e ,ic 'moiilal'oiis of electricity 
which we am euahled to lltrin hv the 
e.lei-nical uiiicliine. A pith hall, or a frag¬ 
ment •' :.",!d leal', is v cry strongly and im- 
meiKIti. atii.cted hy the eleetrilied con- 
tlueror ; and die instant alier it has colic 
into eoni.iel with it, it is repelled ; hut it 
is now attracted hy the other bodies in it- 
nci'dilioiiioo.|. to whieli it eotnmuuicate,' 
its own electricity, and then is again in a 
Sleti t-t Ih‘ iuflueneed hy the eoniluetor, 
and to In* again attract! il: and this alter¬ 
nation of clients will eonlinue as long as 
the conductor remains charged. This al¬ 
ternation of attractions and n pul-ions nc- 
< omp.'iliving the transferring electricity hy 
inuvahle eonduetors, is also illnslrati’d hy 
tIt** motions of a hall suspended by a silk 
thread, and placed ljctvvccn two hells, of 
which the mi: is eleetrilied, and the. Other 
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communicates with the. grftund. The al- 
, tomato motion of the hall between the 
two bells will keep up a eontinual ringing. 
This amusing experiment' has been ap¬ 
plied to give notice of- changes taking 
place in the electrical state of the atmos¬ 
phere. The mutual repulsion tit bodies 
that art' similarly electrified gives rise to 
many interesting experiments. A small 
figure in the shn|>c of a human head cov¬ 
ered with hair, when placed upon the 
conductor and electrified, will exhibit the 
appearance of terror from the lirist|pig up 
and divergence of the hair. Advantage is 
'taken of the repulsive property of electri¬ 
fied bodies for the construction of an in¬ 
strument adapted to measure the intensity 
of the electricity they may contain. This 
instrument is called an electrometer. That 
invented by Henley consists of a slender 
rod of very light wood, serving as an in- - 
dex, terminated by a small pith ball, and 
susjiended from the upper part of a stem 
of wood, which is fitted to a hole in the 
tipper surface of the conductor. An ivory 
semicircle or tpunlraut is a!li\eil to the 
stem, having its centre coinciding wit It the 
axis of motion of the rod, for the purpose 
of measuring the angle of deviation from 
the perpendicular, which the repulsion of 
the. hall from, the stem produces in the 
movable rod. The number of degrees 
which is described by the index utlbrds 
some evidence of the quantity of elec¬ 
tricity with which tlu* apparatus is charg¬ 
ed, though the. instrument cannot be view¬ 
ed as affording an exact measure of its 
intensity. The g’oW leaf electrometer of 
Rennet, or rather electroscope, w hich is one 
of the most delicate instruments over in¬ 
vented for detecting the presence of elec¬ 
tricity, consists of two narrow s!i|>s of 
gold leaf suspended parallel to each other, 
in a glass cylinder (which secures theqi 
from disturbance by the air), and attached 
to.tlie end of a small metallic tula;, ter¬ 
minating above either in .a flat surfato of 
metal ora metallic hall. {Two slips of tin¬ 
foil are pasted to the inside of the cylinder, 
on opposite sides, in a vertical position, 
and so placed as that the gold leaves 
may come in contact with these, when 
their mutuul repulsion Is sufficiently pow¬ 
erful to make them diverge to that-extent. 
These slips of tin-foil terminate in the foot 
of the instrument, and thus are in com¬ 
munication with the earth. A very mi-, 
mite charge of electricity, communicated 
. to the upper end of the tube, is immedi¬ 
ately transmitted to the gold leaves, which 
are thus made to repel each other; but if 
the repulsion is such as to make them 


strike against the tin-foil, their insulation 
ceases, and their electricity is carried off, 
and Incoming neutral, they resume foci** 
original position. The tnost perfect elec¬ 
trometer, however, is that invented by 
Coulomb, and called by hint the tornion 
baltmcc. It consists of a cylindrical gins- 
jar, covered at the\top lfy a circular glass 
plate, with a hole in its centre, throng!; 
which d<wcends nearly to the Jjotloin of 
the jar, a single fibre of the web of the silk ¬ 
worm, with a needle of gum-lae or a 
piece of straw coated by settling-wax, 
affixed to its lower extremity, 'flu* nee¬ 
dle is terminated at one end by a small 
pith ball, and at. the other by a disc «>f 
varnished paper, to serve as a eonntcr- 

* poise to the hall. The upper end of tin* 
silk fibre is attached to a kind of button, 
having a small index, and capable of being 
turned romtil upon a circular plate divided 
into degrees. One side of the jar is per¬ 
forated towards its bottom to allow of tl.< 
insertion of a short hori/.onud liar, having 
a small metallic sphere at each of its eiulr-. 
the one being within, and the other upon 
the outside of the jar; and the former I ic¬ 
ing so situated as just to allow the ball of 
the suspended needle to come in centm ‘ 
with it in the course of its revolution. 15;. 
turning the button or the index, the nee¬ 
dle may lie brought into this or any oilier 
required position with regard to the half 
It is found by experiment, that the angle 
of torsion of the silk fibre is, within a cer¬ 
tain range of distance, very nearly in tin* 
direct ratio of the force which nets in 
producing the torsion ; and, therefore, if 
the two halls Ik; placed in contact by turn¬ 
ing the button, and then similarly electri¬ 
fied, the distance to which.they an* re¬ 
pelled by the angular motion of the sus¬ 
pended ball affords a measure of the re¬ 
pulsive force exerted. Tn like manner, the 
distancaiwliich the suspended ball is made 
to move, when it is attracted by the fixed 
ball, when the two have opposite electri¬ 
cities, gives accurate measures of the* at¬ 
tractive forces. 

, V. It hail long been olwservc.il, that the 
quantity, of electricity which bodies are 
capable .of receiving, does not follow the 
proportion" of their hulk, but depends 
chiefly upon the extent of their surface. 
It was found, for example, that a metallic 
conductor, in the form of a globe or cyl¬ 
inder, contains just as much electricity 
when hollow, as it does when solid; from 
which it was inferred, that electricity docs 
not extend throughout the mass of a laxly, 
hut resides altogether at its surface. l*y 
the application of mathematical calcula- 
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tions to the theory, the most exact infor¬ 
mation with regard to the distribution of 
the electric fluid in bodies of diflerent 
shapes has been obtained ; and whenever 
a I’omparison has l*cen instituted, even in 
the cases of the tnofct complicated kind, 
between the results of experiment and of 
theory, the most perfect agreement ! iw 
liecn observed between them. For tin: 
purpose of measuring the proportional 
quantifiedof electricity, with which dif¬ 
ferent parts of the same or of different 
ltodies are charged, no instrunn nt is so 
well lifted as the balance of Coulomb. 
Such is j/s extreme sensibility, that a 
force only equal to the MTOth of a grain 
.is suflieient, ti» make »lie needle porlbrrh 
mi entire revolution ; the <KiUth part of 
this force, therefore, or less than the 
100,000th of a grain, is capable of being 
estimated by each degree of its angular 
motion. It would he inconsistent with 
the limits of the present article to go into 
a detail of tin 1 delicate methods of re¬ 
search adopted in the investigation of this 
subject. 'I'he followin'' arc among some 
oft he most interesting results ded tired from 
them. Ina solid body, hav ing the form 
of a perfect sphere, and charged with 
positive electricity, the whole of the fluid 
is, in consequence of the repulsion of its 
own particles, which is every where di¬ 
rected from tile, centre outwards, nreii- 
midated in a thin stratum, at the very 
surface of the sphere. If the body be 
charged with negative electricity, the de¬ 
ficiency of fluid will take place only in the 
superficial stratum of matter. It', instead 
of being spherical, the body have any other 
term, the electricity will be chiefly con¬ 
fined to the surface; and if it have an 
elongated form, there will lie a greater 
charge in the remoter parts than ill those 
nearer to the middle. 'Plus remit of the¬ 
ory, respecting the limitation of electricity 
to the mere surface, is confirmed, in the 
most, decisive manner, by the experiments 
of Coulomb. A conducting body, of a 
spheroidal shape, with small pits in va¬ 
rious parts of its surface, half an inch in 
diameter, nnd one tenth of an inch in 
depth, was electrified, anil examined by 
the torsion balance. The bottoms of 
these pits afforded no indications of having 
received any electricity, while the even 
surface exhibited strong electrical .excite¬ 
ment. We may conclude, both from 
theory and experiment, therefore, that 
although, strictly speaking, the electricity 
must reside within the substance of con¬ 
ducting bodies, it extends, itt fact, to a 
depth so small as to he inappreciable by 


any known methods of observation. The 
etteot of an expansion of surface, in les¬ 
sening the intensity *of electricity, while 
its absolute quantity remains the same, is 
illustrated by the following experiment: 
around ati insulated cylinder, movable 
on a horizontal axis, and turned by an 
insulating handle, is wound a thin huriina 
of any metal, the end of which is semi¬ 
circular, and has attached to it a silk 
thread. The xvhole apparatus communi¬ 
cates with an electrometer, formed of two 
linen ^breads, each terminating ill a pith 
hall. On communicating a charge of 
electricity to the cylinder, the threads anti 
halls of the electrometer attached to it, 
diverge. C'pon taking hold of the silk 
thread, and unrolling the metallic lamina 
from the cylinder, the balls gradually col¬ 
lapse, thus indicating a diminution in the 
intensity of electrical repulsion. I tut, on 
winding up the lamina, by turning the 
insulating handle, the electricity is re¬ 
stored, and the halls diverge to the same 
extent as before, allowance being made 
for tlte small dissipation of electricity, 
from the contact of the air during the ex¬ 
periment. In the case of along and slen¬ 
der lamina of conducting matter, charged 
with electricity, < 'milniuli Ibiind that i>> 
intensity continued nearly uniform, from 
the middle of the lamina to within a short 
distance from the ends; at that part it 
rapidly increased; and at the very ex¬ 
tremity, it became twice as much as at 
the middle part. He also found, that in 
a cylinder d0 inches long and ‘i in dianuv- 
ter, the intensity of the electricity at tfhe 
i nils was to its intensity in the middle/ or 
til any pari more than 2 inches lVomfthe 
extremity, as 2.d to I. From which \in- 
stanees we inter, that if a conducting siib- 
stanee he drawn out into a point, the[in- 
tensi'v of the electricity at that point tlviM 
he ew edingly great; and »liat the Jt/oilit 
will, accordingly, absorb and draw intjfo it- 
self«<iearly the whole of the electrjicity 
that is contained in the body. This (great 
concentration of electricity is fouii^ iictu- 
ull.v to take place in all points that project 
beyond tlu; general surface. The fpres¬ 
sure excited by the electric fluid attains! 
a nourcomKie.ting medium, such as the 
air, which opposes an obstacle to its es¬ 
cape, is in a ratio compounded of the 
repulsive force of its own particles at the 
surface of tlte stratum of fluid, and of 
the thickness of that stratum ; but as'one 
of these elements is always projtortionul 
to the other, the total pressure must, in 
"every point, in* proportional to the square 
of the thickness. If this pressure he less 
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than the resistance, or coercive force, as it 
has been called, of ( the nir, the electricity 
is retained; but the moment it exceeds 
that force, in any one.point, the electricity 
suddenly escapes, just as a fluid confined 
in a vessel would rush out, if it v^ere to 
burst open n hole in the side of the vessel. 
The irruption of, the electric fluid is\ 
marked by several very striking phenom¬ 
ena. A sharp snap is heard, accompa¬ 
nied by a vivid spark, anti there are evi¬ 
dences of an intense heat. lieing evolved 
in the line which the electricity, takes. 
Its passage through a perfect conductor 
is unattended with light. Light appears 
only where there are obstacles in its path, 
by the interposition of imperfect conduct¬ 
ors ; and such is the velocity with wh.ch 
it is transmitted, that the sparks appear to 
take place at the very same instant, along 
the whole line of its course. Thus, if a 
row of small fragments of tilt-foil he past¬ 
ed so as to lie nearly in contact, on a 
piece of glass, and electricity he sent 
through them, by connecting one of its 
ends with the conductor of an electrical 
machine, while the other end communi¬ 
cates with the ground, it will not lie pos¬ 
sible to detect any difference of time in 
the oectirretie.e of the light in the differ¬ 
ent parts. If the tin-foil he arranged so 
as to represent a chain, it will appear lu¬ 
minous at each link, while conveying a 
charge of electricity. The longest and 
most vivid sparks are obtained between 
two conductors having a rounded form, 
r< s may he exemplified in a common elec¬ 
trical machine, by presenting a metallic 
hall to that side ol" the prime conductor 
which is furthest from the cylinder of the 
machine; a spark is immediately seen, 
of considerable length, resembling a long 
streak of fire, extending from the con¬ 
ductor to the hall. Often, when the spark 
is Very long, it is seen to have an angular 
or zigzag course, exactly like that hf a 
flash of lightning. This irregulaf'j is 
probably occasioned by the fluid darting 
obliqnply in its course to minute conduct¬ 
ing particles, as those of moisture, that 
are floating in the nir, a little removed 
from the direct line of jaissage. Elec¬ 
trical light differs in no respect from the 
light obtained from other sources. Its 
brilliancy depends upon the conducting 
jx>wer ol" tin* IM><lies between which it 
passes. When dry wood is employed, it 
appears in the form of'faint red streams; 
hut mctnls afford a light of greater brill¬ 
iancy. Its color is subject to variations, 
from a great number of different circum¬ 
stances. Sparks patfeed through balls of 


wood or ivory are of a cnnjson co ] or . 
hut this depends upon their position with 
regard to the surface. Electric sparks, 
posting from one polished metallic surface 
to another, are white ; hut if the finger !*.- 
presented to an electrified conductor, tic- 
sparks obtained are violet.. They tire green, 
when taken from the surface of silvered 
leather; yellow, when-taken from fin, i\ 
powdered^ charcoal; and of a ptt^ilc color, 
when taken from tin; greater number of 
imperfect conductors. In exceeding!v 
rarefied air, the color of tfie spark i\ 
green; in denser air, it acquires a blu«* 
tint, and passes to n violet and purple ,*>- 
tin; condensation of the air is increased 
fit making these experiments, it is found 
that in proportion as die medium is motv 
rare, its conducting power increases, ami 
a smaller intensity of electricity is require 1 
for the production of light, hi the ordi 
nary vacuum of the air-pump, the pas¬ 
sage of electricity is rendered sensible by 
streams or columns of dilfused light or 
easionally varying in their breadth and in¬ 
tensity, and.exhibiting movements which 
give them a marked resemblance to tin* 
coruscations of the aurora Imrenlis. 1; 
was at first imagined, that the light whirl, 
appears during the passage of electricity 
was actually the electric, fluid itself, he¬ 
roine luminous from its high degree ot 
aeeuuiulation. But, since we know thr.- 
common atmospheric nir becomes lumi¬ 
nous by violent compression, and w>- 
must also presume that electricity exert* 
a very sudden and powerful' pressure* 
upon the air, by its passage through th.V' 
resisting medium, we are certainly jn-t i 
fied in drawing the inference, that tire* 
same, phenomena proceed, in both case.--, 
from the same cause. The sound, which 
accompanies the various modes of tram 
fcrrviire, is subject to modifications de¬ 
pendent upon tin* degree anil suddenness 
of the impulses given to the air. Th" 
full, short and undivided spark is attendee 
with,a kjufj explosion ; the more length¬ 
ened’spans, with a sharper snap, which 
becomes! more broken and rattling in pro¬ 
portion to the distance it has to traverse. 
The great increase of intensity which the 
electric fluid acquires at the extremities 
of all elongated conducting bodies, anil 
especially the indefinite augmentation ot 
this intensity nt the apex of all projecting 
points, hast lieen alluded to above. This 
intensity will necessarily be accompanied 
with a powerful disposition in the fluid 
to escape—a circumstance which furnish¬ 
es a natural and exact explanation of the 
rapid dissipation of electricity, which 
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takes place from all bodies of n slender 
id pointed form. The illustration of 
these positions is seen in bringing metallic 
rods of different forms near the prime 
•■onduetor of it machine charged with 
eidier species of electricity, the conductor 
lieintr furnished with a jiair of pith halls, 
-uspendod by a fine wire, whose di: r- 
genco iodieates the presence and degree 
of the i/wtrioity iti the condutii’or: if the 
metallic rod have a Indl at the end which 
is brought near the charged conductor, 
the pith l*nlls will he hut slight! > affected ; 
whereas, if it terminate in it sharp point, 
and the point he presented to the con¬ 
ductor at the same distance as the ball w;ys 
in the former case, the divergence of the 
halls will immediately cease, showing that 
the electrical charge has wholly disap¬ 
peared. Currents of air always accom¬ 
pany the discharge of electricity from 
pointed bodies ; for each particle of air, 
is soon as i! has received its i leetrieitv 
from the point, is immediately repelled 
hy the body. Many amusing experi¬ 
ments are founded on this principle. Let 
’wo cross wires, bent at right angles near 
•lie ends, which terminate in points, and 
pointing in a similar direction with re¬ 
spect to the axis, | H > supported at their 
centre upon a tine point, and electrified 
!>y Ih-ing placed upon the prime con¬ 
ductor of a machine; each of the points 
will give off a stream of electricity, and 
die, wires will revolve t tack ward with 
considerable rapidity. \n apparatus con¬ 
sisting of wires terminating in points,'and 
having halls annexed to them, to repre¬ 
sent the planets, tuny 1 m: constructed so 
as to revolve when eleetrilied, and llitis 
to imitate the planetary motions. Such 
ail apparatus has been called an chrtrirul 
iirrcri/. When the transfer of electricity 
takes place between smooth surfaces of a 
certain extent, no ditfeivnee, can'lie per¬ 
ceived in the nature and appearance of 
the spark, whichever lx: the position of 
the negative surface. Rut in the passage 
of electricity through points, the effect is 
considerably modified hy the species of 
electricity with which the bodies are 
■ barged ; or, in other words, hy the di- 
'rection in which the fluid moves. When 
the electric fluid is escaping out of a 
IHiinted conductor, the luminous appear¬ 
ance is that of diverging streams, forming 
what is termed a pencil of liiclU, and re¬ 
sembling the filaments of a finish. When, 
on the contrary, the electric fluid is en¬ 
tering into the pointed body, the light is 
much more concentrated at the point it¬ 
self, having a resemblance to a star, irt 


which, if any streams appear, they an* ■ 
disposed like radii, nfcd equally so in all 
directions. This difference in these two 
appearances may he employed, on many 
occasions, a$ a useful criterion of the sjx;- 
cies of electricity, at least, which is pass¬ 
ing from one eonduetor to another, if not 
ofthe absolute, direction of its motion. For 
if a needle he presented to an electrified 
body, the appearance of a star on the 
needle will show that tin* electricity of 
that body is positivewhile, on the con¬ 
trary, a luminous brush on the needle will 
indicate that the body is negative. These 
observations seem to indicate the emana¬ 
tion of some material fluid front the pos¬ 
itive, and its reception by the negative 
point. It hni, accordingly, been urged, 
as an argument in favor of the Frailk- 
liliian theory. The diverging lines on 
one side, and their inflections on the oth¬ 
er. represent exactly the paths of particles 
flowing out as from a pipe, and urged 
forward hy a force which gives litem 
such a projectile velocity■ iw to prevent 
their spreading out beyond a certain dis¬ 
tance from the direct line of projection. 
Rill this very velocity will carry the par- 
lades, that happen to have deviated most, 
somewhat beyond the point to which they 
are attracted; while the attraction to this 
latter point will tend to deflect (hern from 
the line of their p.itli, and gradually turn 
them hack, so that they will arrive at I ho 
point of attraction hy very different paths, ( 
and some even hy a retrograde motion.f 
linin', while, in life first ease, they fbrir 
a diverging cone of rays, in the lattdv 
they must lie distributed ott till sidesam 
the point, like the rays ofa star. \ 

VI. Active cln-tricity, existing in Amy 
substance, tends always to induce thc|op- 
posite electrical state in the bodies ylia* 
are near it. Now, it i.- impossible to/ in- 
e one electrical state in any Uody, 
vvimout, at the same time, producing! the 
opposite state in the same body,'or ini the 
one which is immediately contiguous.. It 
follows, therefore, that if the bodies fatli- 
jeeted to the inductive infhiencc’are. non¬ 
conductors, although the tendency to pro 
dun: the opposite electricity exists, yet, in 
consequence of the immobility of the 
fluid, it can produce no visible change. 
In proportion as the body opposes less 
resistance to the passage of electricity, 
tile operation of the disturbing force be¬ 
comes sensible. For example, in the case 
of a positively charged, electric, acting hy 
induction on an insulated conducting 
body, the redundant fluid in the former 
must tend to repel all the fluid contained 
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in the i&ttcr; a portion of this fluid must, 
therefore, he' driven' from the side adja¬ 
cent to the. first body, towards the remoter 
side. The adjacent side wfl] thus he ren¬ 
dered negative; the remoter side, positive. 
Hut this will take place to a certain ex¬ 
tent only; for there is a limit at which 
the: repulsion of the fluid accumulated at 
Hie remote end will just balance, the, re¬ 
pulsion of the fluid in flie electric, added 
to the attraction of the under-saturated 
matter, in the near end; and when the 
limit has been attained, tin* flow of elec¬ 
tric fluid from the near to the remote end 
of the body will cease, and an equilibrium 
will he, established. Experiment fully 
confirms this theory, as may he seen by 
bringing a cylinder of metal of some 
length, with rounded ends, near an elec¬ 
trified globe of glass, taking care that it 
lie not sufficiently near to receive any 
quantity of electricity by traiislerivnce. 
By menus of the electrometer of Cou¬ 
lomb, we perceive that the part of the 
conductor nearest to the electric is nega¬ 
tive, and the pari most remote is positive ; 
while, about the middle of the cylinder, 
the body is in a neutral state. The elec¬ 
tricity is found to diminish as we proceed 
from either extremity towards this point 
of neutrality. These remarkable efleets 
are solely, the result, of the action of elec¬ 
tricity at a distance; Jbr they take plae«/ 
ill an equal degree, whatever lion-eori- 
^dneting substance may he interposed be¬ 
tween the bodies exerting this influence 
on one another. Jhit in an experiment, 
where the acting body, instead of being 
an •.electric, is a conducting body, the elec¬ 
trical state which the globe induces on the 
cylinder must react upon its myn elec¬ 
tricity. The negative electricity, that is, 
tho r ; under-saturated matter at the nearer 
end of the cylinder, must exert a ten¬ 
dency to induce positive electricity in the 
■ globe, and more especially upon tl^; •■•'do 
next, the cylinder; that is, it will tend, by 
its attraction for the fluid, to draw it to 
that side, and thus render it still more 
highly positive than it was before. This 
call only be done at the expense of the 
other side, from which the’fluid must he 
taken t anil which is therefore rendered 
less charged with fluid, that is, less posi¬ 
tive than before. But this new distribu¬ 
tion of the electric fluid in the glofie, by 
increasing the positive state of the side 
next the cylinder, tends to augment its 
inductive influence oil the fluid in the 
cylinder; that is. to drive an additional 
quantity of fluid from the negative to the 
positive end. This must he followed in 


turn by a corresponding reaction on the 
globe, and so on, constituting a series of 
smaller adjustments, until n perfect equi¬ 
librium is established in every pan. This 
reasoning is fully established by experi¬ 
ment. All that is required for ils illustra¬ 
tion is simply to furnish the metallic 
globe, insulated and charged with positiw: 
electricity', with electroscopes upon its 
opposite surfaces. No sooner r > do ivu 
bring near to it a conducting body, than 
the halls of the electroscope, at the side 
most distant from that body, begin to col¬ 
lapse, while, those al the nearer side di¬ 
verge to a greater degree than before; 
thus showing the nature of the reflex op¬ 
eration of the induced electricity of the 
conductor upon the body fi-oni which the 
induction originated. In all the changes 
thus alluded to, there has been no trans¬ 
fer of electricity from cither of the bodies 
to the other, as is most satisfactorily 
proved from the circumstance, that the 
mere removal of the bodies to a distance 
from one another is sufficient to restore 
each of them to their original state. The 
globe remains as perfectly electrified us 
before; the cylinder returns to its eondi 
tion of perfect neutrality ; and the exper¬ 
iment may he repeated as often as we. 
please, without any variation in the phe¬ 
nomena. This would not he the ease, 
however, if the cylinder were divided in 
the middle, and one or both of the part-' 
were removed.separately, while they still 
remained under the influence of the globe. 
The return of the electric fluid from the 
positive to the uegativa end being thus 
prevented, each part will retain, alter its 
separation, the electricity which had been 
induced upon it.: the nearer portion will 
remain negative, the remoter one positive. 
If the division- had been in three parts, 
the middle' part only would have been 
neutriif. It is found by experiment, that 
the effects of induction on a conductor 
are augmented by- increasing its length; 
and they become as great as possible, by 
placing the conductor in communication 
with the earth, which carries off all the 
fluid the electrified hotly is capable of 
expelling from the nearest end. A con¬ 
ductor under the influence of induction, 
between which arid the earth a commu¬ 
nication has been made, by touehin" the 
remote end with a metallic rod held in 
the hand, possesses lint one kind of elec¬ 
tricity, namely, the.one opposite to that 
of-the electrified body which is acting 
upon it. The part touched is brought 
into a state in which it appears to be 
neutral, sis long as it remains in the vicin- 
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ity of the electrified body; but it really 
contains less fluid than its natural share; 
and this will immediately become appa¬ 
rent, if the conductor that has been 
touched he ugain insulated, and then re¬ 
moved from the influence of the body 
producing the induction. This peci'h-ir 
condition of a body, in which its parts .ire 
really undercharged or overcharged with 
fluid, although, from the action #>f electric 
forces derived from bodies in its vicinity, 
a state of equilibrium is established, and 
[in visible otlc.et results, has been denom¬ 
inated by Hint, disguised clerlricily. We 
have hitherto supposed the acting body 
to lie positively electrified; hut precisely 
the same effects would happen with re¬ 
gard to the degree, although opposite Us 
to the. species of electricity, if it had 
been negatively electrified. Our knowl¬ 
edge of the induction .of electricity ena¬ 
bles ns to understand why bodies, be¬ 
tween which it takes place, should attract 
tine another. For the action of the adja¬ 
cent sides, which tire brought into oppo¬ 
site electrical states, is greater than the 
action of those sides which are in the 
same electrical states, and which tire more 
distant ; hence the attractive force always 
exceeds the repulsive. The most con¬ 
venient mode of obtaining till accumula¬ 
tion of electricity arising from induction, 
is liv the cinplov incut of coated glass, 
that is, of a [date of glass, on curb side 
of which is [lasted a sheet or coaling of 
tin-foil, (.‘are must he taken to leave a 
"Ullieient margin of glass uncovered by 
the. metal, for preventing the minster of 
electricity from one coating to the oilier, 
round the edge of the gla-s; and all 
sharp angles, or ragged edges in the coat¬ 
ings, should he .avoided, as they have a 
great tendency to dissipate the charge. 
The form of coated glass best adapted to 
experiments is that of a ejlindife jar; 
this is coated, within and without, nearly 
to the top. The rover consists of baked, 
wood, and is inserted with sealing-wav, 
to exclude moisture and dust. A metallic 
rod, rising two or three inches above the 
jar, and terminated at the top in a bra vs 
knob, is made to descend through the 
'cover till it touches the. interior coating. 
The name, of the Lty.lrn jihitil , or jar, is 
applied to this instrument. It is used in the 
following manner: the outer coating being 
made to communicate with tin: ground, by 
holding it in the hand, the knob of the jar 
is presented to the prime conductor when 
the machine is in motion ; a sin-cession 
of sparks will pass between them, while, 
at the same time, nearly tin equal quantity 
voj,. iv. 31) 


of electricity will be [tossing out from the 
exterior coating, thrctigh tlio body of tin: 
[K-rsou who hohla it, to the ground. The 
jar, on iieing removed, is said to bo 
charged ; and if n communication is 
made between the two coatings, by a me¬ 
tallic wire, extending from the external 
one to the knob, the electric fluid which 
was accumulated in the positive coating 
rushes, with a sudden and violent impo r 
ins, along the conductor, and [Kisses into, 
the negative coaling ; thus at once re¬ 
storing an almost complete equilibrium. 
This sudden transfer of a large quantity 
of accumulated electricity is a real ex¬ 
plosion ; tutd it gives rise to a vivid flash 
of' light, corresponding in intensity to the 
magnitude of the charge. The eflect of 
its transmission is much greater than that 
of tin- simple charge of the prime, con¬ 
ductor of tin-machine; and it iuquirts a 
sensation, when passing through any part 
of the body, of a peculiar kind, which is 
called the citrine slit irk. lit the construc¬ 
tion of tin- Leyden jar, the thickness of 
the glass is an important consideration. 
The ihinner the glass, the greater will lie. 
the power of taking a charge; but the 
power of retaining it will lie less, on ac¬ 
count of the diminished resistance which 
tin- glass will oppose to the electricity 
through it. If the elitu-ge he higher than 
what the jar will hear, the glass will he 
broken by the violence with whii’-h the' 
electric fluid forces a passage through its / 
substance. Another limit to the charge/ 
which a jar is eapalile of retaining,'arises 
front the liability of the electricity to pass 
from one coating to the other, round thi 
edges of the glass. The. deposition off 
moisture, also, on the glass, will occasion 
a spontaneous discharge, since it forms ». 
chain of conducting particles, in the very 
line which the electricity has a tendency 
to 'ake. lienee, iii order to preserve the 
ii iii ■sit ed part of the glass in as dry; u 
ssfflJ*??!! po.-.-ib|e, it is usually covered with 
a layer of sealing-,wax, or some other res¬ 
inous varnish. l$v uniting together a 
sufficient number of jars, we are able to 
accumulate ait enormous quantity of elec¬ 
tricity: fiir this purpose, all the interior 
coalings of the jars must lie made to 
eoimiuiuieate by metallic roils, and a.sim¬ 
ilar union must he established among the 
exterior coalings. When thus arranged, 
the whole series may Is: charged, as if 
they formed hut one jar; and the whole 
of the accumulated electricity may Ik; 
transferred fkmi one system of coatings, 
to the other, by a general and simulta¬ 
neous discharge. Such a combination 
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of jars is called an electrical battery. For 
the purpose of making the direct com¬ 
munication lietwoen the inner and outer 
coating of a jar or battery, by which a 
discharge is efleeted, an instrument called 
the discharging rad is employed. It con¬ 
sists of two bent metallic rods, terminated 
at one end by brass halls, and connected 
at the otliur by a joint, which is fixed to 
the cud of a glass handle, and which, 
anting like a pair of compasses, allows of 
the balls being separated at different dis¬ 
tances. When opened to the proper de¬ 
gree, one of the halls is made to touch 
tiie exterior coating, and the other hall is 
then quickly brought into contact with 
the knob of the jar, tuid thus a discharge 
is effected, while the glass handle secures 
the person holding it from the eliects of 
the shock. If we wish to send the whole 
charge of electricity through any partic¬ 
ular substance, which may be the subject 
of experiment, we must so arrange the 
connecting conductors, ns that the sub¬ 
stance shall form a necessary part of the 
circuit of the electricity, as it is termed. 
With 'this view, we must place it be¬ 
tween two good conductors, one of which 
is in copmiunicativn with the outer coat¬ 
ing; and the circuit may then In; com¬ 
pleted by connecting the other conductor 
with the inner coating, by means of a dis¬ 
charging rod, to one branch of which, if 
necessary, a flexible chain may he added. 

VII. In-forming arrangements for di¬ 
recting the passage of accumulated elec¬ 
tricity, it should he borne in mind, that 
the electric fluid will, on these occasions, 
always pass through the best, conductors, 
although they may be more circuitous, in 
preference, to those which are more direct, 
Imt have inferior conducting power; and 
it must also be recollected, that when dif¬ 
ferent paths are open for its transmission 
along conductors of equal power, tin; 
electricity will always take that which is 
the shortest. Thus, if a person, liiVimg 
a wire between his hands, discharges a 
.jar by means of it, the whole of the fluid 
will pass through the win*, .wit hoi it affect¬ 
ing him; hut if a piece .of dry wood he 
substituted lor the wire, he will fool a 
shriek ; lor, the wood being a worst; con¬ 
ductor than his own body, the charge 
will pass through the. latter, as being the 
easiest, although the longest circuit. Dur¬ 
ing its transit through the human body, in 
like manner, the shock is felt only in the 
parts situated in the direct lino of com¬ 
munication ; and if the charge lie made 
to pass through a number qfi jx rsons, who 
take one another by tbe hand, and form 


part of tbe circuit between the inner and 
outer coatings of the jar, each will fed 
the electric shock in the same manner, 
and at the same instant; the sensation 
reaching from hand to hand, directly 
across the breast, liy varying the points 
of contact, however, the shock may bo 
made to pass in other directions, anil 
may either be confined to a small part 
of a limit, or be made to trajwrsc the 
whole length of the body, from head to 
foot. Ily accurate experiments it ap¬ 
pears, that the force of the electric shock 
is weakened, i. e. its effects are dimin¬ 
ished, by employing a conductor of great 
length for making the discharge. Hut it 
is difficult to assign a limit to the number 
of persons through whom even a small 
charge of electricity may he. sent, so that 
all shall experience the shock ; or to 
the distance along which it mav lie con¬ 
veyed by good oonduetors. The ahbe 
Nollet passed an electrical shock through 
1R0 of the French guards, in the presence 
of the king; and the sensation was fi-lt 
at the same moment by all the person-* 
composing the circuit. An experiment 
was made near Loudon, at. a time when 
the ground was remarkably dry, to as¬ 
certain if any loss of time accompanied 
the passage of the fluid, when transmitted 
through considerable distances. It was 
made to perform a circuit of four miles; 
be mg conducted for two miles along wires 
supported on bilked sticks, and for the re¬ 
maining distance through the dry ground. 
As liir as could he ascertained by the 
most careful observation, the time in 
which the discharge was transmitted 
along that immense circuit was perfectly 
instantaneous. A retardation in the pas¬ 
sage of electricity, however, does take 
place, if the conductor lie not of a suffi¬ 
cient size; and wheq this is the. case, as 
well as in those instatiees where the con¬ 
ductor is not a good one, the discharge 
Will not he effected so instantaneously or 
so completely. Under these circumstan¬ 
ces, also, there is a tendency in the fluid 
to diverge from the direct line of its 
course, and to ily 'off to different objects 
in tin; vicinity, us is often exemplified in 
the ease of lightning, which, on striking 
a building, is apt to take a very irregular 
and seemingly capricious route, darting 
towards conducting bodies which may 
happen to attract it, although at some dis¬ 
tance from the immediate direction it 
was pursuing. The motion of electrici¬ 
ty through perfect conductors is attend¬ 
ed with no perceptible alteration in the 
mechanical properties of the conducting 
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bodies, provided they be of sufficient size ascribed to the tendency which they are 
for the charge of the electric fluid trails- known to possess of Combining with the 
mitted. On the contrary, very considers- oxygen of the atmosphere when heated, 
ble effects are produced when a powerful than to any peculiar agency of electricity, 
charge is sent through a wire, which is A reverse process, however, is found to 
too small to allow the whole quantity to attend electrical discharges through mc- 
jiass with (M-rfect freedom ; or through an tnllic oxides, extricating their oxygen, and 
imperfect conductor, though of a huge restoring them to the metallic state, 
size, as is proved whim a tree is struck by .When a suecession of electric discharges 
lightning 1 . A piece of dry writAig paper, from a powerful electric machine are sent 
as well as pieces of dry, porous wood, are through water, a decomposition of that 
easily torn in pieces by an electric charge, fluid takes place, and it is resolved into 
Vill. Electricity exerts a most extensive 'its twi/elements of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and important influence in (fleeting chan- which immediately assume the gaseous 
gos in the temperature and chemical com- form. When this experiment is conduct- 
position of Uidies. The ignition aiyl rd in a suitable apparatus, and a shock is 
fusion of metals by the electric discharge, transmitted through the mixed gases thus 
are phenomena which have been long oh- obtained, they are instantly kindled ; a re¬ 
served. Thus, by passing a strong charge union of the elements takes place; and 
through slender iron wires, or the finest precisely the same quantity of water is re¬ 
flated steel, called pendulum wire, they produced as was decompose! I to furnish the 
are ignited, and partly melted into glob- gases. If may appear somewhat paradox- 
uk's, and at the same time partially oxi- ieal that the same agent should, in the 
dated. If a slip of gold or silver leaf be course of the same c.x|»erimeiif, produce 
placed on white paper, and a strong shock at one lime decomposition, and at another 
passed through it, the metal will disap- combination, of the same elements. The 
pear with a bright flash, and the impulse simplest way of reconciling this apparent 
with which its particles are driven against discordance, is to suppose that the combi- 
the paper will product: a permanent stain 'nation of'the gases is the ( fleet of the heat 
of a purple or gray color. The colors evolved during its forcible, transit through 
produced in this way have been applied an aeriform fluid that opposes considerable • 
to impress letters or ornamental devices r,•.•■Stance to its passage; while ^lie (Ic¬ 
on silk an ,| „:i paper. For litis purpose, composition of the liquid is the direct 
the outline of the required figure should consequence of the agency of electricity j 
be first traced oil thick drawing paper, \\ hen not interfrfed with by heat. When/ 
and afterwards cut out in the manner of a solution of sulphate of copper is subject-) 
stencil plates. The drawing-paper is then rd to the action of electricity by means off 

jilaced Ini the silk or paper intended to he slender concluding will's terminating in| 
marked ; a leaf of gold is laid upon it. and the vessel containing the solution, the cop-i 
a card over that; the whole is then placed peris revived, or precipitated in a metallic, 
in a press or under a weight, and a charge state, around the negative wire; but, uprin 
from a battery sent through the gold leaf, reversing the direction of the current of 
The stain is confined, by the. interposition electricity, so that the same wire now be- 
of the drawing-paper, to the limit of the comes positively electrified, the copper 
design, and in this way a profile, if flower, ’ ich lias collected around it is reriis- 
or any other outline, figure, may lie verv ylysfl , and a similar deposit Hikes place on. 
neatly impressed. The heat evolved by ttieopposite wire, which now becomes the 
electricity, like most other of its effects, is negative one. Similar experiments, made 
in proportion to the resistances opposed to with other metallic solutions, are attended 
its passage. A rod of wood, of consider- with similar results; and solutions of 
able thickness being made part of the neulrid salts with alkaline and earthy 
circuit has its ’teriijicrature sensibly raised bases obey the same law, being separated 
by auvory few discharges. Most combos- into their constituent parts, the ingredi- 
tible bodies are capable of being inflamed cut containing oxygen always up|>earing 
by electricity. Thus alcohol, ether, cam- at the positive wire, and the base at the 
phor, powdered resin, phosphorus or gun- negative wire ; hut as these are a class of 
powder may be set on fire. And the effects which have lieen more particularly 
sparks taken from a piece of ice arc as investigated by that mode of agency de- 
capable of inflaming bodies as those from nominated galvanum, we shall reserve a 
n piece of red-hot iron. The oxidation more full account of them for that article, 
ot inetals, through which accumulated IX. Havingseen the effects of electricity 
electricity has been passed, is rather to be on inanimate mutter, we now proceed to 
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describe the agency it exerts over living 
bodies. Its passage through living plants 
immediately destroys the vitality of'the 
parts through which it passes. A veiy 
amul! shock, sent through the stem of a 
• balsam, causes its leaves to droop in a few 
minutes, and finally extinguishes its vital- 
rity. Thi! .approach of an electrified con¬ 
ductor to the sensitive plant (mimosa pu- 
dir.a) producesno effect upon it; but when 
sparks are taken from it, the leaves col¬ 
lapse, just as they are, accustomed to do 
from concussions of a mechanical nature. 
When the energetic etlects of the shock 
from the Leyden vial upon the animal 
system were first, made known, high ex¬ 
pectations were raised that, electricity 
wopld prove a remedial agent of extraor¬ 
dinary power. It was supposed that, as 
a stimulant, it. would have many advan¬ 
tages over other remedies; for it etui be. 
administered in various degrees of intensi¬ 
ty, which may he regulated with great ex¬ 
actness; and its application can he direct¬ 
ed especially to the organ we wish to affect. 
Accordingly, we find, at one period, it was 
employed in a great number of cases; hut 
at present it is confined to a very tew ; 
such ns pfdsy, contractions of the, limbs* 
rheumatism, St. Vitus’s dance, some kinds 
of deafness, and impaired vision. Al¬ 
though the effects of ordinary shocks upon 
living \animals are familiar to most per- 
> sons, still a short account of these shocks, 

■ as they have been administered out of the 
' common course may not he uninteresting. 
If a person who is standing receive a 
charge through the spine, he loses his 
•power over the muscles to such a degree, 
that he either drops on his knees, or lulls 
prostrate on the ground. A strong charge 
passed through the head gives the sensa¬ 
tion of a violent but universal blow, and 
is followed by a .transient, loss of memory 
and. indistinctness of vision. If the dia¬ 
phragm lie included in the, circuit of .a 
coated surface of two feet, in extentf'nniy 
charged, the sudden eontruction of the 
muscles of respiration .will act so violently 
upon the air in the lungs, sis to occasion a 
loud and involuntary shout; but if the 
charge he small, a fit of convulsive laugh¬ 
ter is induced, producing a most ludicrous 
scene to the by-slander. Small unimuls,such 
as mice anil sparrows, are instantly killed 
by a shock from ‘.$0 sipiare inches of glass. 

X. There are. several mineral liodies, 
which, from being in a neutral state at or¬ 
dinary temperatures, acquire electricity 
simply by being heated or cooled. This 
property is confined to crystallized mine¬ 
rals ; and of these the most remarkable are 


the tourmaline and boroeite. (q. v.j In 
the lormer of these, it is best observed i n 
the regularly terminates crystals. When 
one of these is heated from 100" to !>1‘>’ 
Fuhr., the extremity terminated by the 
greatest number of planes heroines 
charged with positive electricity, while 
the other irxtreinily is negative. When 
the crystal is of considerable, size, flashes 
of light m&y In,* seen along its surface. A 
•large number of substances become elec¬ 
trified on passing from the liquid to tie* 
solid form. This happens to sulphur, 
gum-lac, fiees-wax, and, in general, all rc~ 
inotis bodies, 'l'iie conversion of bodies 
iqto the slate of \apor, as well ns the con¬ 
densation of vapor, is generally attendeil 
by some alteration of their electrical con¬ 
dition. Thus,if an ignited plutina cruci¬ 
ble lie placed upon the. gold leaf electron,, 
eter, and water he dropped into it, at the 
moment the vapor rises, the leaves of the 
electrometer diverge with negative elec¬ 
tricity. Electricity is evolved by the con¬ 
tact of different metals. Thus, it' two 
discs, the one of copper, the other of /me, 
rather more than two inches in diameter, 
and/nrnished with insulating handles, !«• 
brought into contact, and then separated 
and examined by an electroscope, the 
copper disc isfotmd to he charged with 
negative, mid the zinc disc, with positive 
electricity. While the contact of the 
metals is preserved, neither of them gives 
any indication of its electrical state, tl.e 
electricity being disguised until the sepa¬ 
ration takes place. This observation lia¬ 
na important relation to the theory of that 
mode of electrical excitement called g.-d- 
ranism , under which head it will he re¬ 
sumed. There are some bodies which 
are rendered electrical by pressure. Thus 
if a crystal of calcareous spar orarragonitc 
he pressed for a few moments between 
the lingers, it exhibits a decided attrac¬ 
tion. The same thing happens with re¬ 
gard to cork, paper and wood. Many 
mineral substances, when reduced to pow¬ 
der, exhibit electricity, if made to tall upon 
tin insulated metallic plate, a mode of 
excitation which is to lie considered as a 
species of friction. The most, important 
cireumstnnee in this inquiry is theVeon- 
nexion between electricity and the chem¬ 
ical jiro|jertirs of matter, first pointed out 
by sir 11. Davy. Most of the substances 
that act distinctly njioii each other electri¬ 
cally, are likewise such as act chemically, 
when their particles have freedom of mo¬ 
tion. This is the case with the different 
metals, with sulphur anti the metals, with 
acids and the alkuline substances-. Of two 
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metals in contact, the one which has the shoe was burst open, and part ot his 
greatest chemical attraction for oxygen clothes singed. 11% companion was 
acquires positive electricity, ut«l the other struck down, ami remained senseless for 
the negative. In. llie contact of acids some time; the door-case of the room was 
with bases, as of crystals of oxalic acid split, and Jhc door itself tom off its hinges, 
with dry quicklime, the former is neg- —The atmosphere is very generally in 
ative, the latter is positive. All acid e>ys- an electrical state. This is ascertained by 
tals, when covered by a plate of inci.1, employing a metallic rod, insulated at its 
render it positive, the crystals themselves lower end, elevated at some height above 
becoming negative. > the ground, ami communicating with all 

XI. Thu resemblance between the elee- electroscope. In order to collect the elec¬ 
tric spark, and more especially the e.vplo- tricity of the higher regions of the air, a 
sivc discharge of the Leyden jar. and at- kite may be raised, in the string of whieh 
inospheric lightning and thunder, struck a slender metallic wire should be inter- 
the mind of doctor Franklin with so much woven. The atmosphere is almost inva- 
force, that he was determined, if possible, rialilv found to lie positively electrified ; 
to verify their identity by experiment, and its electricity is stronger in the winter' 
Having constructed a kite, by stretching a than in the summer, and during the day 
large silk handkerchief over two sticks in than in the night. From the tiipe, of sun- • 
the form of a cross, on the appearance of rise, it increases for two or throe hours, 
an approaching storm, lie went into a anil then decreases towards the middle of 
field in this vicinity of Philadelphia, and the day, being generally the weakest bo- 
raised it, taking care to insulate it by a tween noon and four o’clock. As the sun 
silken cord attached to a key, with which declines, its intensity is again augmented, 
the hempen string terminated. No sooner till about the time of sunset, after which 
had a dense cloud, apparently charged it diminishes, and continues feeble during 
with lightning, passed over the spot on the night. In cloudy weather, the elec- 
whicli he stood, than his attention was ar- trical state is much more uncertain; and 
rested by the bristling up of some loose when there are several strata of clouds, 
fibres on the hempen string: lie inline- moving in different directions,it is subject 
ft lately presented his knuckle In the key, to great and rapid variations, changing 
and received an electric spark. The rain backwards and forwards in the course of 
now fell in torrents, and, wetting the string, a very few minute". On the first ap|tear- 
rendered it conducting ill its whole, length ; anee of fog, ruin, snow, hail or sleet, this 
so that electric sparks were now collected electricity of the air is generally negative, 
from it in great abundance. This grand and often highly so; but it afterwards 
experiment was made in June, 175g; and undergoes frequent transitions to opposite 
although the same idea which led Frank- stales. On the approach of a tlmnder- 
lin to institute it had occurred toother storm, these alternations of the electric con- 
philosophers, yet to him belongs exelu ■ ililiun .of the air succeed one another with 
sively the glory of the discovery. The remarkable rapidity. Strong sparks am 
discovery' of Franklin immediately on- sent out in great abinidnnoo from the con- 
gageil the attention of European philoso- doctor; and it becomes dangerous to pros- 
pliers; one of whom, professor Kicbmann unite experiments with it in its insulated 
of St. Petersburg, fell a victim to bis at- st ■ Thunder is merely the noise pro- 
ternpt to draw down the electric fluid ilue.-d by the motion of the lightning.*— 
from the clouds. He had constructed aii^-rtf^iirotoctioii of buildings from the 
apparatus for observations on atmospher- di-stmt-iiie effects of lightning is the most 
ieal electricity', and was attending n meet- important practical application of the dic¬ 
ing of the academy ofjsciences, when’tlie <>ry nfolectrieity. The conductors, for this 
sound of distant thunder caught his ear. purpose, should la; formed of metallic 
He immediately hastened home, taking rods, pointed at the upper extremity, anil 
with hint his engraver, Sokolow, in order placed so as to project a few feet above 
that he might delineate the appearances the highest part of the building they are 
that should present themselves. While intended to secure; they should he con- 
intent upon examining the electrometer, tinned without interruption till they de¬ 
li lurge globe of fire flashed from the con- social into tin: ground below the fbuiida- 
ducting rod, which was insulated, to the tioti of tilts house. Copper is preferable 
head of Richmann, and, passing through to iron as the material for their construr- 
his body, instantly; deprived him 01 life, tion, licing less liable, to destruction by 
A ml. spot was found on his forehead, . «p hl . riir „f ,.]<„ c r<K ..ns, vinaiclt.y respira- 
wliere the electricity hud entered ; his tion. ia {burnt to l>e negatively electrified 
:ei * 
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rust, or by fusion, and possessing also a 
, greater conducting 'power. The size of 
the rods should la.! from half an inch to 
an inch in diameter, and the point should 
tie gilt, or made of plntinn, that.it intiy bo 
more eflectually preserved from eorro- 
• eion. An important condition in the pro- 
tecting conductor- is, that no interruption 
should exist in its continuity from top to 
bottom; ami advantage will"result from 
connecting together by strips of metal, all 
the leaden water-pipes, or other consider¬ 
able masses of metal in or ah.vit the 
building, so ns to form one continuous 
system of conductors, for carrying the 
electricity by difli-rent channels to the 
ground. The lower end of the conductors 
should be carried down into the earth, till 
it reaches either water, or at least a moist 
stratum. For the protection of ships, 
chains, made of a series of iron rods linked 
together, are most convenient, on account 
of their flexibility. They should extend 
from the highest point of the must some way 
into the sea, and the lower part should be 
removed to some distance from the side of 
the ship, by a wooden spar or outrigger. 

EokcTro-Dynamu's ; the science which 
treats of electricity in motion through a 
system of conductors; a name used in 
contradistinction to rlcrtro-slalics, or the 
. science of electricity in I'prUibrio. (For the 
facts belonging to this science, see Kltrfro- 
Maffiirlinm, Elf'ctririly, and fialranisui.) 

Ei.Fn’ito-iM agnf.tism ; the name tip- 
plied to a very interesting class of facts, 
principally developed by professor Oer¬ 
sted, of Copenhagen, in the year 181H. 
. The power of lightning in destroying anil 
'reversing the polarity of a magnet, and of 
communicating magnetic influence to iron 
previously not magnetic, had long been 
observed, and had let I to the supposition 
that similar efli'rts might he produced by 
the common electrical or galvanic appara¬ 
tus. The first observation of professor 
Oersted was, that an electrical eufiviu; 
such as is supposed to pass from the posi¬ 
tive to the negative pole of a voltaic bat¬ 
tery, along a wire which connects them, 
causes a magnetic needle, placed near it, 
to deviate from its natural position, and to 
assume a new one, the direction of which 
dejtends upon the inode of conducting the 
experiment. The metallic wire to be 
made use ofj in this experiment, should 
be two or three li-et in length, in order 
to allow of its being bent or turned by the 
hands in various directions, and is called 
the conjunctive wire. When the wire is 
extended horizontally in the line of the 
magnetic meridian,with a freely suspended 


compass needle, whoso centre is directly 
under the. wire, the needle instantly de¬ 
viates from the magnetic meridian, and 
declines towards the west, under that par; 
of the conjunctive wire which is nearest 
the negative electric pole, or the copp, • 
end of the voltaic apparatus, the amount 
of declination depending upon the strength 
of the electricity, and the sensibility of the 
needle, if we change the direction of tin- 
conjunctive wire out of the magnetic me¬ 
ridian towards the east or tin; west, tie 
change in the a lane result takes place, 
except that of its amount. But if the wire 
be disposed horizontally beneath the ueo- 
dje, the eflerts take place in an inverse 
manner; i.e.the poleofthe needle, unde; 
which is placed the portion of the con¬ 
junctive wire, which receives the negative 
electricity of the battery, declines towards 
the east. When the conjunctive wire is 
stretched alongside of the needle in the 
same horizontal plane, it occasions no 
declination, either to the east or west; 
but it causes it merely to incline in a ver¬ 
tical line, so that the polo adjoining the 
negative influence of the luitlcry on the 
wire, ilips when the wire is on its we-t 
side, and rises when it. is on the east. If 
we stretch the conjunctive wire, cither 
above or beneath the needle, in a plain' 
perpendicular to the magnetic meridian, 
it remains at rest, unless the wire he very 
near the pole of the needle; in which 
case it rises when the entrance takes place 
by the west part of the wire, and sinks 
will'll it takes place by the east part. 
When we dispose the conjunctive wire in 
a vertical line opposite the pole of the 
needle, anti make the upper extremity 
of the win* receive the electricity of 
the negative end of the battery, the 
pole of the needle moves towards the 
east; but if we place the wire opposite a 
point betwixt the pole and the middle of 
the needle, it moves to the west. The 
phenomena are presented in an inverse 
order, when the upper extremity of the 
conjunctive win- receives the electricity 
of tlic positive side, of the apparatus.— 
The foregoing observations induced pro- 
fi-ssor Oersted to believe that the electric 
action is not enclosed within the conduct¬ 
ing win*, but that it has a pretty extensive 
sphere of activity around it. lie also con¬ 
cluded that this influence acts by revolu¬ 
tion; lor, without such a supposition, it is 
impossible to conceive how the stum* por¬ 
tion of wire, which, placed beneath the 
magnetic pole, carries the needle towards 
the„east, should, when placed above this 
pole, carry it towards the west. Such 
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was the nature of the first discovery in ner.ting wire itself. But if they are placed . 
electro-magnetism. t It was no sootier an- across the wire, they Jiecomc |*crmanent 
nounced, than the Vxpcriments were re-, ly magnetized, and retain their power 
peated and varied ny philosophers in all equally with needles prepared in the ordi- 
parts of the world ; and a multitude of nary way. The polarity is difierent, how 
new facts were soon brought to light ever, according as the needle is placed 
through the labors of MM. Ampere, Am- above or below the wire. When a needle 
go amt Biot, in France, and sir II. Limy is placed under the uniting win*, the posi- 
aml Mr. Faraday, in England. Two very live end of the battery being oil the right 
important fitets woiu ascertained by Am- hand ol’ the operator, the end of the needle 
pen; and Davy,-—that the conjunctive next to him Itecomes the north pole,, and 
wire becomes itself a magnet, :ind that the other end tin* south pole. Oil the 
magnetic properties might be cnmmuiii- contrary, w hen it needle is held aliove tic* 
cati'd to a steel needle not previously pos- wire, the reverse of this takes place ; the 
sessing them, by placing it in the electric end next to the nliserver becomes the 
current. The former ol' these facts is south, and the other the north pole, 
proved by throwing some iron filings oh Even tin* same np[M>siti»n is observed 
paper, and bringing them tinder tin; wire, when needles tire placed in a porpemlicu- 
when they will immediately adhere to it, lar position, on different sales of the win*: 
forming a tuft around it ten or twelve in those on one side,all the lower ends are 
times the diameter of the win;: on break- (bund to he north poles, while, in those . 
ing tin; connexion with the hatt'rv, how- on the opposite side of the wire, the up|W»r 
ever, they immediately fall otlj proving ends are all north poles, and the lower ex - 
that the magnetic elfect depends entirely tremities all south poles. Direct contact 
on the passage of the electricity through of the steel needles with the conjunctive 
the. wire. The degree of force of this wire is not necessary, for they beeome i»- 
fMagnetic, property thus communicated to stanlly magnetic when brought near it. 
the uniting wire was imagined, by sir II. even though thick plates of glass are inter- 
Davy, to la; proportional to the quantity of posed. As was remarked with regard to 
electricity transmitted through it. lienee the connecting wire, galvanic batteries, 
the liner the wire, the more, powerfully consisting of large plates, are most powerful ‘ 
magnetic was it rendered; and lienee, af- in eommimicatiiig the magnetic iiilluciire. 
so,a battery of very large plates, such as W^ieti the conjunctive wires of two dis- 
is used for producing intense heat and tirirt galvanic arrangements tire made to 
light, was found to give tlu* strongest mag- approach each other, we observe magnetic 
net ism to the wire connecting its poles, attractions and repulsions. Two wires 
Accordingly! we find that the ealorimoior of copper, silver, or any other inctnl, cou¬ 
nt’doctor liare (see flnlrimi.ini), a gal van- necting the extremities ol two galvanic 
ic arrungeiiieiit, in which the plate-* are troughs, h-nig placed parallel to each oth-' 
liciirly two li'et square, exhibits I lie strong- er, ami suspemled so as to move freely. 
<;s:t magnetic ellecls, and this notvvilh- immediately attract and repel eaeli other, 
standing the powerful healing elieets that according us the directions of the cur- 
aepompany its action; the beat excited rents of electricity flowing through them, 
not diminishing or interfering with the are the.same nr difierent. W lien both the 
magnetism, lmt apparently increasing it ; m*giiiive or both the positive extremities 
for a line jilatina wire,so intensely ignited <>, the troughs are turned to the same 
as to he near the point of fusion, is so that the elect lie current passes 

served to attract larger qualities of iron along each wire m the same direction, the 
filings than when at a lower temperature, two wires attract each other; hut when 
To communicate magnetic properties to the position of one of the troughs is re¬ 
sted needles, which before did not exhibit versed, so that the electric currents in tie* 
them, it is necessary merely to place them two wires flow in opposite directions, the 
in contact with, or near to the conjunctive wires repel each other. Upon this exper- 
wirc. The position in which they arc to intent is founded the most plausible then- 
lie placed, with regard to the wire, is im- ry of magnetism, viz., that it arises from 
portant, as the permanence of their mag- the attractions and repulsions of currents 
netie. quality depends upon it. If they an; of electricity, constantly circulating round 
placed parallel with it, they lose their every magnet. This is conceived to ex- 
magnetism when the connexion with the plain the reason why tin* magnetic needle t 
battery is broken, which shows that their places itself at right angles to a wire ron- 
magtieti.sm arose only from their foryiing ducting electricity, namely, that the electric 
|*art of the electric circuit, like the con- current passing along the win* may coin- 
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ride with that circulating round the min¬ 
uet. The magnetic^ effects produced by 
'.galv&tuc'arrangements are obtained also 
'Ey electricity evolved from the common 
machine, and still more from this power 
.concentrated in the Leyden jar;, the 
magnetism communicated agreeing in 
every respect us to the permanence of the 
polarity, the variations when the needle is 
placed above or below the wire, &c., with 
that produced by the voltaic pile. Mag¬ 
netism is communicated to needles in a 
different manner from that of placing 
them across the conjunctive wire. The 
wire is formed into a hollow screw, or 
helix, by rolling it round a solid rod, and 
the needle to be magnetized, wrapped in a 
paper, or put into a glass tube, is placed 
in the centre of it, and the communica¬ 
tion with the galvanic battery established. 
This arrangement (according to the theory 
of;M. Ampere) conveys the electric current 
by the spiral convolutions, round and 
round the needle, and communicates to it, 
or developes in it, the electric circulation 
constituting magnetism, lty this contri¬ 
vance, it is found that a maximum effect 
is obtained in u shorter time than by any 
other method. . The position of the north 
and south pole varies according as either 
' cud of the helix is connected with the 
positive or the negative pole, which shows 
that the electric current flows along the 
uniting wire from the positive or zinc ex¬ 
tremity to the negative or copper end of 
the pile. The electricity of a common 
\ machine produces the same effect. llnv- 
\ing alluded to the principal facts relating 
to electro-magnetic phenomena,, the in¬ 
genious theory of M. Ampere, by which 
they are explained more extensively and 
with more precision tliun by any other 
hitherto advanced, deserves to he stated. 
It is the more deserving of attention, as 
having led its author to the discovery of 
some of the most remarkable facts detail¬ 
ed above; anil, if future researches _ 
continue to increase, its probability, it will 
no doubt he regarded as otto of the finest 
instances of correct induction, supported 
l>y minute experiment, which the history 
of an)' science can exhibit. The first 
principle ■ of this theory lias been already 
stated ;—that two currents of electricity 
attract when they move parallel to each 
other and in the same direction, and re¬ 
pel when they move parallel to each other 
in contraiy ^directions. This fact is di¬ 
rectly the reverse of the usually observed 
phenomena of electricity; for it is well 
known that bodies in the same state of 
electricity repel each other, and in oppo- 


- site states attract Hence - M. Ampere in- 
,fcra, that these results ape not produced by 
electricity in its knownland common state 
of tension, but are dependent on projier- 
ties- belonging to electricity, previously 
unsuspected, arid peculiar to it when in 
motion, or flowing in currents. Elec¬ 
tricity, when accumulated, lias the power 
of causing certain effects, particularly at¬ 
tractions a {id repulsions, which arc Cuuiliar 
to us, and are called electrical; bin when 
moving in currents, it exerts new powers, 
and these constitute magnetism. Review¬ 
ing the various experiments which have 
been enumerated, wc find, that tire con¬ 
necting wires of two batteries attract and 
repel each other, according to the direc¬ 
tions of the electric currents flowing 
through them; that the magnetic needle is, 
exactly in the same manner, attracted and 
repelled by a connecting wire, according 
to the direction of the current of electrici¬ 
ty moving through the wire; that the po¬ 
sition of the needle may he varied, in al¬ 
most any degree, by changing the position 
of the connecting wire; that whenever the 
electric circuit.is broken, this influence on 
the needle ceases, and is renewed when¬ 
ever the communication between tin- 
poles of the battery is restored ; that the 
connecting wire, of whatever metal it 
may consist, becomes a perfect magnet, as 
long as the current flows along it, so as to 
attract iron filings and small steel needles, 
without attracting copper filings, or any 
other metal but iron; that steel needles 
may he converted into permanent, mag¬ 
nets, liy simply placing them across the 
connecting wire ; that the electric currents 
having this magnetizing power are not, 
like accumulated electricity, confined by 
glass, or, other non-conductors, hut pass 
through all bodies with facility, as magnet¬ 
ism was liefiire known to do; that the 
magnetizing power is exerted by elec¬ 
tricity, whether procured by a galvan- 
.‘apparatus, or a common machine ; 
"that powerful magnets may lie formed, by 
conducting electric currents round sled 
wires, as in tlie helix, and that the position 
of tlie north and south poles of those mag¬ 
nets depends upon the direction in which 
tht; currents are made to move round them. 
These, and a great number of other facts, 
it is conceived, clearly demonstrate the 
perfect resemblance, or rather identity, of 
electricity and magnet ism. M agnetic phe¬ 
nomena arc thus, in fact, a series of elec¬ 
trical phenomena ;' and magnetism may, 
with propriety, form a branch -of elec¬ 
tricity, under tlie head of Electrical Cur¬ 
rents? Though this intimate relation or 
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identity be admitted, it is not so obvious 
how, by it, the properties of the common 
magnet are explainld. Currents of elec¬ 
tricity, according to me theory, arc essential 
to the production of magnetic phenome¬ 
na ; but these are not obvious in a com¬ 
mon magnet. M. Ampere has suggested 
their existence, however, and has so ar¬ 
ranged them theoretically, os to account 
for a griVt proportion of magnerib appear¬ 
ances. A magnet he conceives to lie nil 
assemblage of as muny electric currents, 
moving round it in planes perpendicular 
to its axis, as there may be imagined lines, 
which, without cutting one another, form 
closed curves round it. Magnetization, lip 
says, is nil operation by which there is 
given to the particles of steel (which, of 
the more common metals, appears to he 
the only one capable of being {tcrmuuently 
impressed with this power) an electro¬ 
motive energy, which causes a circulation 
of those currents to be continued round 
them. The. excitation and continuance 
of this electro-motive action is rendered 
less improbable, when wo consider the. 
electric power developed in the tourma¬ 
line and bornritc by heat alone, and 
when we lind, as in the electrical columns 
of Do Luo and Zatnhnui, that electricity 
may he generated for years without ceas¬ 
ing or diminishing, by a small and simple 
apparatus. Knelt, then, is the constitu¬ 
tion of a magnet. It is a mass of iron or 
• steel, round the axis of which electric cur¬ 
rents are constantly circulating, and these 
currents attract all other electric currents 
llowing in the same direction, and repel 
all others which an'moving in an opposite 
direction. From these attractions and 
repulsions another efleet follows, that the 
currents of one magnet have always a 
tendency to move, any other magnet near 
it, till the currents in the second shall co¬ 
incide in direction with those of the first. 
It is from this cause, as will presently^ 
explained, that the magnetic needle always 1 
turns to the meridian, and that the needle 
in Oersted’s experiments became at right 
angles to tin; connecting wire. One im 
portaut circumstance is always to he kc(*t 
in view, that the electric currents flow 
round every magnet in the same direction 
in reference to its poles. If) for instance, 
we place a magnet with its north polo 
pointing to the north, in the usual position 
of the magnetic needle, the current of 
electricity flows round it from west to 
east; or, on the eastern side of the magnet, 
it is moving downwards-, and on the west¬ 
ern side upwards; on the upper side, f*nn 
west to east, and on the lower side, from 


east to west. This, it is found, is a uniform 
law. On these principles the phenomena 
of magnetism are easily accounted for. 
Thus, to take one of the most obvious and 
well known fucts, that of two magnets 
attracting when their opposite poles are 
approached to one another, as the. north 
of one to the south pole of the other. 
Let us suppose a magnet in the position 
which has just been stated, xvjtli its north 
pole directed to the north; and let a sec¬ 
ond magnet lie placed beyond it, anti in a 
line wiffi it, with its north pole also point¬ 
ed to the north. Then, it is obvious that 
the south {wile of the second magnet will 
lie next to the north pole of the first; and 
from their position it follows, that the 
electric currents must he flowing in the 
same direction, or, in lioth of them, from 
west to east: hence, as currents moving 
in the same direction attract, these oppo¬ 
site poles, if within a certain distance, 
ought to attract each othej, which, ac¬ 
cordingly, will lie found to Is; tin: case. 
Now, let the second magnet lie reversed ; 
let its south pole he directed to the north, 
and its north pole approached to the north 
pole of the first magnet; the electric cur¬ 
rants will flow round the magnet in the 
same manner as before ; hut in rcl'cmiice 
to tin* first magnet and to the meridian, 
their direction will he reversed : their di¬ 
rection will now Is* from east, to west, up¬ 
wards on the eastern side, and downwards 
on the western; consequently, the cur¬ 
rents in the two magnets, lieing now opjio- 
sile, will repel, or the two north polos will 
repel each other.—In the experiments of 
professor Oersted, it was found, as has 
licen stated, that when the extraneous in¬ 
fluence of the magnetism of the earth was 
counterbalanced, the tendency of a mag¬ 
netic needle aiwuvs was to place itself at 
ri'dit angles to flu: wire connecting the 
j. . of the galvanic battery. The reason 
of'.tjjis is easily explained upon the pres- 
'Ttit hypothesis. In the needle, the currents 
flow round its axis from tint! to end; hut 
in flie connecting wire there is no circu¬ 
lation round the axis, hut a constant stream 
from one. end, namely, the negative, to the 
other, the jKjsitive extremity : hence, flit 
tli!.- current along the wire to coincide 
with the current across and round the 
matt-net, it is necessary that the latter 
shall stand across the former; and as it 
appears,that, from the attractions and re 
puisious which these electric currents exert, 
they are able to move one or both of tin* 
magnetic bodies (according as they are light 
and in- bile), till they coincide, the needle 
moves if the wire Is fixed till it staruls at 
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right angled to tbe wire; and if the magnet / 
id fixed, and the vtire movable, the re-, 
veree happens. “ The other phenomena, 
of the needle turning to the west when 
placed below the wire, to the east when 
placed above it, &c., may with facility be 
explained in the same manner by the prin¬ 
ciples, that currents flowing in the same 
direction attract; and that in every mag¬ 
net they move in a constant current, which 

is, when the north po)e is turned to the 
north, from west to east, or upwurds on 
the west side, and downwards on "the east 
side. The devclopcment' of permanent 
magnetism in steel needles when pla¬ 
ced across 'the wire, while it is only 
tcmporaiy when they are fastened parallel 
with it, depends on the same cause : in 
the latter case, it arises merely from the 
transmission of electricity from/eiul to end, 
while, in the former, the electro-motive 
energy of the particles is developed and 
called into action, which, when set in mo¬ 
tion, seems to have the |H»wer of continu¬ 
ing itself. These electric currents have 
the power, which accumulated electricity 
hits not, of penetrating all suhsftnces, as 
was before known resjiecting magnetism. 
This is probably owing to their low state 
of tension ; and, in conformity with this, 
large plates, which evolve electricity in 
but a slight intensity, produce magnetic 
effects most distinctly. The agency of 
galvanism, and that of common electricity, 
are equally capable of giving rise to mag¬ 
netism when flowing ill currents, which 
addH another to the proof that these are 
the same power. To complete the view 
of Ampere’s doctrine, it remains only to 
explain the influence of the earth on the 
magnet, by which the needle is kept al¬ 
ways in one position, nearly coinciding 
with the meridian, lie asserts, that cur¬ 
rents of electricity, analogous to those 
which circulate round every muguet, are 
constantly flowing round the globe, as the 
current of electricity in a galvanic ajipit" 
ratus moves in an unbroken circuit from 

’ the negative to the positive pole, and from 

it, by the connecting wire„ round again to 
the negative pole. The direction of these 
currents lie infers to lie the same as has 
been stated with artificial magnets; and 
it is simply by the attractions and repul¬ 
sions of these terrestrial currents, bringing 
the currents round the needle to coincide 

■ with them, that the latter always points to 
the north. ' To detect these currents, and 
to exhibit their influence' without the aid 
of any common magnet, M. Ampere con¬ 
trived a small electric apparatus, which 
was distinctly affected by the magnetic 


influence of the globe. It consisted mere¬ 
ly of a copper wire {bent into a circle, 
•with the two extremifes brought near to 
each other. It was’supported so as to 
move with the greatest facility ; and the. 
points were immersed in basins of mercu¬ 
ry, with which the wires of a galvanic 
battery were connected. When the com¬ 
munication was established so as to cause 
a currentfof electricity to pass tiutfugh the 
circle, it immediately began to move, and, 
after some oscillations, placed itself nearly 
at right angles to the meridian, or cost anil 
west, or so that the electric current passed 
downwards on die eastern side, ami up¬ 
wards on the western side. This, it lias 
been stated, is exactly the direction in 
which the currents in every magnet move 
(siipjiosing it placed with its north pole to 
the north). The circle may, therefore, bo 
regarded ns a section across the axis of a 
magnet, or as representing one of the 
currents flowing round it; and if a num¬ 
ber. of these circles were pluced one be¬ 
yond another, the furthest would point, 
like the end of the needle, to the north 
pole, and the nearest to the south pole. 
However the experiment was varied, the 
circle always placed itself cast and west: 
if the galvanic current was, by reversing 
the connecting wires, made to flow in an 
opposite direction, the circle turned round 
a semicircle, and still stood east and west, 
and so that the electric 'current should 
always flow downwards on the eastern, 
side, and upwards on the western side. 
Here, then, are distinct marks of magnet¬ 
ism, particularly that most characteristic 
one of the axes pointing always to tin- 
north, which can be attributed only to the 
combined influence of electric currents 
moving round the earth. This result is 
very much in favor of the new theory ; 
and there uppears to be only one link now 
wanting, to connect magnetism and elec¬ 
tricity, and to establish their identity. 

* i'iiis is, by some combination of wires 
and magnets, to produce an undoubted 
electric effect, such as tbe deroni|Hisi- 
tion of water. This lias been attempted 



to lie produced; but no result lias yet been 
obtained wholly free from doubt. All 
tbe phenomena of magnetism, it lias been 
fount], muy be produced by electricity. 
Iff then, any ofthe phenomena occasioned 
by electricity alone can be produced by 
magnetism, we shall have no hesitation in 
pronouncing them to lie the same power, 
according to the doctrine of Ampere 
Should this theory lie finally established, 
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an important addition will be made to the 
objects of chemicaAcience. The depart¬ 
ment of magnetic! phenomena, which, 
while included undlr natural philosophy, 
has been regarded, as obscure, almost be¬ 
yond tire hope of elucidation, will bo 
transferred to form a branch of die former 
science, and, divested in a great measure 
of its mystery and difficulty, will come in 
for consecration among the othesf agencies 
of the electric fluid. Additional proba¬ 
bility will also be given to the opinion, 
that not only' electricity and magnetism, 
but culoric and light along with them, are 
merely modifications of one another, or 
of one common agent.—In conclusion, 
with regard to the cause of the electric 
currents inferred to be constantly circu¬ 
lating round the globe, it is ns yet in obscu¬ 
rity. They are supposed to move at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian, or nearly 
parallel with the equator, on the eastern 
side of the earth moving from its, and on 
the western side flowing towards us. 
These currents may be compared to dint 
which flows from the negative pole of a 
voltaic battery in action, to the positive 
pole, and, hy the, medium of the uniting 
wire, round again to the negative pole. It 
is conjectured, that die arrangement of the 
materials of the globe may lie such as to 
constitute a batter)', existing like a girdle 
round the earth, which, ihough composed 
of comparatively weak elements, may be 
sutliciciitly extensive to produce the cf- 
feets of terrestrial magnetism. Its irregu¬ 
larity, and the changes which it may 
accidentally or periodically sillier, may 
explain rhe phi'iiomeiioii of the variation 
of the compass; or the general action 
producing the currents of electricity may 
he affected by different causes, as the 
earth’s motions, currents of the atmos¬ 
phere, evaporation, or the solar heat. It 
is supposed that much of the variation 
de| lends oil the progress of oxidatiot^^ 
the continental regions of the globe.' 
What is called the diurnal variation may 
be conceived to be’produced hy the diur¬ 
nal change of temperature, in the super 
ticiul layers of die earth, which possess 
electro-motive energy.* 

* To thoso who art* ili**uroii«? of extending ilit-ir 
kuowlcdfp* respecting elcctro-ma^nctism. tin* fol¬ 
lowing sources ot information mav iMTccoiniriciul- 
wil’h« original memoirs ol'Ot-rMed {Ann. of 
Thil. xiii, and A\ » s *. ii); Ara«p» (.hm. *h: 
(-himir, and d'fffnsrrrafitins ICfrctro- 

dynnmiqurs) : Aiiijirrc (Ann. dr ('him. rt Thus. 
XV. 59); Sir II. Da v\ {Phil. Trans. WZl); 
Faraday ( Quart, Jtn/rn. \!i, 11, 111/); Harlow, 
and ot)it»rs ; also Alan tod of l'.ltrti'v-l)ifiotmirs y 
hy J. F. Dt iiionlV*rrand, with notes by prolessor 


Electrometer. {See Electricity.) 

Electrophorus. ^See Electricity.) 

\ Electro-Statics ; the science which 
treats' of electricity tn equilibria, as dis¬ 
tinguished from electro-dynamics, which 
relates to the- effects of electricity in mo¬ 
tion through a continued system of con¬ 
ductors. (For the principal facts belonging 
to elcctro-stntics, see Electricity x) 

Electruvi (Eat.; ahurpov, Greek), ac¬ 
cording to Ovid, was'that resinous sub* 
stance^ now called amber (q. v.); also, ac- 
cording»to Pliny (lib. :H), cap. 4), a mixture 
of gold and silv er, of which the filth paft 
was silver: lie observes that it is inorts, 
brilliant ttnui pun: gold. According to 
other ancient writers, three varieties of 
substances called elect rum were used iri 
the arts; namely, glass,a compound met¬ 
al, and succinum. In tin: Homeric poems, 
plectrum is often mentioned, which seems 
to have been sticeimiin, the yellow or 
white amber. According to I'!u.-J at bins, 
the ancients used sometimes to call gold 
hy this name, probably from its brillian¬ 
cy, the word signifying the sun. 

1‘liny thihks that the compound metal or 
alloy mentioned above is the same that 
Homer mentions in the fourth hook of the 
Odyssey, in describing the palace of Men-: 
elans, which he says was ornamented 
with gold, e lertmm (tjAirn^ir), silver and 
ivory. Hut there is reason to !<elicvc,says 
Millin, that if the clerlrmii of Homer wiw 
a metallic alloy or compound metal, Ho¬ 
mer would not have omitted it in his de¬ 
scription a if the shield of Achilles. Jt is 
more probable that eleelrum was yellow 
amber, u.lueh lias a resplendent, sunny 
brilliancy, according with its Greek name; 
and Herodotus mentions that snccinum 
or amber was known to tin; ancients.— 
Pliny’s account of the compound metn! 
of gold with a fifth pan of silver, which 
1 ■■.ills tint rum, is corroborated by Isido¬ 
re.-, except in respect to the quantities; 
‘fid* latter giving two parts of gold to one 
of silver to his elect ruin. There are 
many ancient coins of this rich alloy, the 
principal of which are some of I lie kings 
of Mosphorus, some small ones of Syra¬ 
cuse, and many Celtic and of ancient 
Gaul. Gold alloyed with silver was call¬ 
ed rhrtrum ; with copper, aurirfutlcum or 
ehalmlibamm. 

Eleemosynary Corporatiov. An 
eleemosynary corporation is a charity con¬ 
stituted for the perpetual distribution of tlio 
alms and liouiity of the founder. In this 
class are ranked hospitals for the relief of 
Citmmi.ig, Cambridge. Pap-land. and an 

article in the Encycloptcdia MctrvpolUona. 
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poor, sick, and impotent persons, and coK third period; as the distich was his favor- 
leges and academies established for tire itc measure for cpita#hs and inscriptions 
promotion of lcariiitig and piety, and en- on tombs, a little pufim of this son was 
dowed with property by public, or private called ah elegy. Tile distich, however 
donations. They arc either public or pri- was never used exclusively for mournful 
vate.. Thus an hospital created and en- poems, and lienee it is well to distinguish 
dowed by the government, tor its own poems in elegiac verse from elegy itself, 
purposes, and exclusively owned by the Among the modern European languages, 
.government, is a public corporation; but - it is well known, none but the German 
an hospital founded by a private henetke- have a rigid, established prosody*; hence 
tor, is, in point of law, a private corpora- this language alone can produce elegies,,, 
lion, though dedicated by its charter to in the ancient sense of the word. G’otlie 
general charity. A college founded tunl and Voss, like the ancients, have happily 
endowed in the same manner is a private applied this measure to joyful subjects, 
charity; though, from its general objects. In the other modern languages, elegy nl- 
it may acquire the character of a public ways signifies a mournful poem. ‘Tin. 
institution. A mere act of incorjx) ration characteristic of true elegy is a calm and 
will not change a charity from a private meditative contemplation of grief, not the 
to a public one. To make, a public eliar- wild agony of suffering. • Jacobi says of it 
ity, it is essential that the express object —“ If I were to give a sensible image of 
of its creation be of a public character. Elegy, I should not paint her as many 
A charity may b c public, though adminis- have done, in long robes of sorrow, with 
tered bjr a private corporation. Thus a dishevelled hair and a veiled brow, weep- 
devise for five benefit of the poor of a par- ing over u coffin. I would rather repre- 
ish, is a public charity. The charity of sent her aa a nymph seated placidly, with 
almost every hospital and college is public, her head upon her hand, full of feeling ami 
while the corporations are private. contemplation. On her neglected locks 

Eleov ; commonly a mournful and should hang a torn garland, and in her 
plaintive poem, as is implied by the sig- lap should lie a wreath of faded flowers, 
nification of the Greek name. It signi- A tomb should uppear in the distance, 
lies to cry alas! alas! (El.jE! Mynv ). Hut half concealed by a dark grove of cypress, 
the Greeks and Romans had elegies, which Rehind should rise a hill, full of 'budding 
were so called only from the measure of roses, and illumined with the rays of the 
the verse, and were, on various subjects, rising sun.” 

The elegiac measure of the ancients was Element ; a term applied in cheniis- 
thc distich (q. v.), consisting of the manly tty to a body which has not yet been de¬ 
hexameter alternating with the delicate composed. The elements of the ancients 
pentameter. In this verse, not only sor- were bodies which they supposed to hi: 
row breathes soft lamentations, hut joy absolutely simple, and capable of forming 
and love pour themselves forth in its flow- all other bodies by their mutual cotnbina- 
ing numbers. Even the war-songs of tion; whereas «tho elements of the moil- 
Tyrtauis 'and Calliuus were in elegiac emu are regarded as simple, merely in 
verse, as Were also the didactic and heroic respect to the present state of the art of 
jioems and moral maxims of the ancients, analyzing bodies. The progress ofehem- 
A historical examination will best show ieal science, for several centuries past, 
how plaintive melancholy came to lie the lias.mainly consisted in currying still far- 
characteristic of this sort of yerse. TW^vrier the analysis of bodies, and in prov ing 
must first go hack to the origin of the those to be compound, which had before 
pentameter. In the first volume of Wie- liech thought elementary. ‘(See Chemistry.) 
land's Attic Musician, it is proved by Bot- Elephant. This well known and sa- 
tiger, that the pentaihetor versa arose from gaoious animal tickings to the order ot 
the use of the military Lydian flute. The parity dermal a, or thick-skinned animals, 
oldest poets, who eonqiosed in this ineas- Jlcsnmrest recognises two recent species, 
ure, confined it to warlike songs. The the Asiatic (E. Indicus), and the African, 
second period of the pentameter begins [E. Jlfricanus ); of which the f ormer is the 
with Mimnermus of Colophon, who, in largest, most readily domesticated, and 
the spirit of his cfli-minate age, bjreathed best, known. There arc also several ex - 
soft feelings into his flute and his pentam- tinct species, whose remains are met with 
cters, and sung love-elegies to Nanno. in almost every part of the world. Few 
He was therefore regarded by antiquity as .quadrupeds have attracted more attention 
the founder of the tendefr and complain- l’roip mankind than the elephant. Form¬ 
ing elegy. With Simonides begins the ed as it were for the service of man in 
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warm climates, is possesses every attribute elephant is gentle, and hjs manners social; 
that can retnlci it tfccful. It i,s strong, lienee they are seldom seen except in 
active and perso erinr, and s6 docile and troops. The wild elephants of Ceylon, 
sagacious as to be trained to almost any which art' much esteemed, live in small 
service. It is not easy to convey in words troops or families. In wandering from 
a distinct idea ot'tho form, qf any animal, place to place, the males, who arc fur- 
VVonls, it is true, may assist the imagina- nisheil with the largest tusks, put them- 
non in recalling firms with wlflcli it is selves at the head, and are the first to fiice 
already liuniliar; but no description, how- every danger. In swimming over any 
ever clear .md precise, can give life mind large river, 1 hey lead the fun, mid seek a 
that strong and distinct impression of a proper landing place: next follow the 
new image, which is .made by the reality, young elephants, clinging to each other by 
or e.ven by a representation. This ditli- means or their trunks, whilst the rcuiain- 
culty is peculiary felt in attempting to do- der of the frill grown bring up the rear. 
scrilK- the elephant. . Ilis eyes are ex- These animals hate, in all ages, been ea- 
trcmely small, his ears very large and* geriy limited. Some of the arts which' 
pendulous. The whole form is awkward, have been employed to kill them or take 
the head being large, the liody thick, ami them merit • attention. The Hottentots in 
the hack much arched; the legs are very South Africa shoot them with tin halls: 
clumsy anti shapeless, the feet slightly' this chase is attended with considerable 
divided into, or, more properly, edged danger ;♦ for, with every precaution that 
with, live rounded hoots ; the tail is some- can lie used, the sagacity .of the elephant 
what like' dial of a bog, and fringed at often dete.ets the approach of the limiter, 
the e-xtromity by a few very thick, long, who, in this case, will, in all prniiability, 
black hairs. The skin is generally of a deep fall, a victim to the rage of the animal, un- 
asll-hrown, approaching to black, though less lie. eun instantly disable 1 him. Spar- • 
iris sometimes'white or cream-colored ; man. —In the island of Sumatra, the innab- 
skilis of this lust sort are highly prized, he- Hants split sugar canes* of w’hiHi food the 
ing one of the attributes of royalty in Siam, elephant is very fond, and impregnate 
one of the titles of whose king is, lord of them with poison. .1 Inrsdcn. —In Abys- 
thc while elephant. The tusks arc not sinia, they an* pursu 'd by limiters on 
visible in young animals, hut in a more horseback, in the Ini’* a ing manner: Two 
advanced stage of growth, they iirrt emi- men, perfectly na!.-e mount the same 
nently conspicuous, and in the full grown Infc-sc, the liinden. ; is armed with a 
.Itlimill they' project, in some instances, broadsword, the !>' r part of which is 
seven or eight feet. Elephants sometimes covered with cord. ;»l the remainder is 
attain the beight-of lifted) feet, hut their exceedingly sharp. In this manner they 
general height is altout nine or ten. Their pursue the elephants, and, having singled 1 
weight is sometimes enormous, being out one, they irritate him to attack theta, 
from tour to nine thousand pounds. The when they'ride up close to him, and the 
female seldom produces more than one at armed man slips from the horse on the 
;i birth : this, when first born, is about oil - side, and, whilst the elephant’* atten¬ 
din'.!: feet high, and continues to grow till tion is engaged with the horse, he divides 
it is sixteen or'eighteen years ol" age. it the tendons of hi.-, foot with a single blow, 
is said they live to the age of one liufulrcd and thus disable.-, him, when he is de¬ 
years and upwards. They feed oA vcgM&t£.iH|iehcd by lances. Bruce. —They are 
tables, the voting shoots of frees, grain also taken alive in pit fulls, or are driven 
and fruit. The most singular part of the iifto • iclosures ; in either ease they are. 
Structure of the elephant is his trunk, fed scantily, though regularly, for a few 
which is peculiar to this animal, though days, when tame elephants are employed 
tlie long and flexible snout of the tapir to encage their attention till they can he 
hears some resemblance to it. It appears tied liist ton tree ; aller they have become 
to lie an extension of the canals of the somewhat dispirited, they are led away 
nose; it is cartilaginous, and composed of between two tame ones, and put under 

numerous rings, divided through its whole the care of kecpoi-s, who gradually bring 

length by a septum, and terminates in a them into subjection, more, however, by 
kind of movable finger, ft. is of such caresses anil soothing than by coercion, 
strength as to he capable of breaking off When Wmed/they become the most gen- 
large branches from- trees, whilst, at the tic and obedient 'of all domestic animals, 
same, time, it is endowed with such . x- and, in most eases, are exceedingly fond 
ijuisite sensibility, that it can grasp the of their 1 .-eiiers, and soon learn distiu- 
. smallest object. The disposition of the ■ guisli the vurjous tones of tho human t 
vol, IV. 40 
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jorcommand. The domestic r elephant • 
‘jacrforma more? woHt than six horses, but 
at the same time, requires much care, and 
a plentiful supply of .food, lie' is gen¬ 
erally fed with rice, either raw, dr boiled, 
and mixed with water. To keep him in 
fiill vigor, a hundred potinds of tins food 
is said to be required daily, Reside? fresh 
heritage to- cool iiim, and he must be led to 
the water twice or thrice a day to bathe. 
IIih daily consumption of water as drink 
is about forty gallons.; To enumerate all 
the services, of these useful animals would 
lx? incompatible with the design of this 
work. They arc employed in carrying 
burdens on their bodies, necks, anti even 
in their mouths, by means of a rojxi, tho 
end qf which they hold last with their 
teeth ; they load a boat with amazing dex¬ 
terity, carefully keeping all the •articles 
dry, and disposing tin m where they ought 
to be placed. In propelling wheel car¬ 
riages heavily laden up a declivity, they 
push tlieiu (iirward .with their forehead, 
and support them with their knees. In 
dragging beams of wood along the ground, 
they remove obstacles or elevate the ends 
of tho beams so as to clear them, lie thro 
the invention of firearms, they were used 
iti war by many nations &( antiquity; 
they are still employed in the Kast in 
dragging artillery over mountains. Dur¬ 
ing tho rutting season, this animal is niton 
seized with it madness which deprives 
him of *11 trnetnhilily, and renders him so 
dangerous, that it is often necessary to kill 
him. In many pin ts of India, elephants 
are made the executioners of justice ; for 
they will with-their trunks either break- 
the limbs of a criminal, trample him to 
death, or pierce him with their tusks, as 
they may lie directed. In the island of 
Ceylon, the general value of an elephant 
is about .*‘250; hut if there is any blemish, 
as a want of tail, &e., very considerable 
deductions are made. ( They nre takeii^t 1 
certain stated periods;, and generally « 
great number are sold togetlieaby auction. 

. Elephants appear to he very susceptible 
to tlie power of music, variations in the 
character of the sounds producing eor- 
' responding changes in the emotions of 
the animals. The. tnsks of the elephant 
have long been applied, under the denom¬ 
ination ofu’ory, to a variety of important" 
rises in the arts, l-’rom the fossil remains 
which have been discovered, it is apparent 
that they must have been abundantly dis¬ 
tributed over /ho earth ; and some of 
them appear to* have I teen adapted to a 
much more northern climate than is now 


inhabited by thbeldplmnt. Thespecirnen 
which .was, some yetrs since, found im- 
ibeddeft in ice in Siberia, was covered with 
a long and coarse lair, and with a finer 
and woolly covering, which wns short, and 
closely applied to the surfiico, thus pro. 
‘tecting it against the severe cold of those, 
latitudes'.* The accounts, of the manners 
and intelligence, of the elephant as given 
by writers, although in many ^kses evi¬ 
dently exaggerated, still aflbrd proof of 
a surprising degree of sagacity, and fully 
entitle him to the rank of 

“ Wised of brutes, with gentle might emloweil; 

Though powerful, not destructive.” 

t Elephanta, or Elephant Isle; called 
■ by the natives Gharipovr; an island between 
llonihay and the west coast of Hindustan, 
5 miles in circuit; with about 100 inhab¬ 
itants ; 5 miles E.'llonihay. It was nam¬ 
ed 'Ekphanta by the Portuguese, from a 
colossal statue of an elephant tiirmeil out 
of black rock, which stands in the open 
plain opposite to the landing place. The 
island owes its crlclirity to its wonderful 
cave and mythological inscriptions. This 
eavfc is nearly tiO feel square, and IK high, 
supported by pillars cut out of the rock : 
and iti the sides then- are numerous com¬ 
partments. containing various represents- 
.tions of Hindoo deities. 

Elephantiasis (from o''>«■.. an ele¬ 
phant); a disease so called from the levs 
of people allectcd with it growing scab, 
rough, and wonderfully large, at an ad¬ 
vanced period, like the legs of an elephant- 
The disease" attacks the whole body, hut 
mostly alleels the lent, which appear 
somewhat like these of tlie elephant. It 
is known by the, skin being thick, romrh". 
wrinkly, unctuous, and void of hair, and 
" mostly without the sense of fooling. It is 
said to Im; contagious, (lull* n makes it 
genus of disease, ill the class eachtrw. and 
orderaw/irfighiev. Elephantiasis has gen- 
.e. v ally been suppbsed to arise in c.onsc- 
1 queiioe of some sliglit attack of fever, on 
the cessation of which the morbid matter 
tails on she leg, and occasions a distension 
and tumefaction of I he limb, which is af¬ 
terwards overspread with uneven lump*, 
and deep futures. Uy sonic authors it lias 
been considered us a species of leprosy ; 
hut it often subsists for many years with¬ 
out being accompanied ■ with any ot tin 
symptoms which characterize that dis¬ 
pense. It sometimes conies on gradually 
without much previous -indisposition ; b« 
more- genei-alJy, the person is seized win 
a coldness and shivering, pains in tin 
llf-ad, buck and loins, and some degree o' 
nausea. A sliglit fever then ensues, am 
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n ’severe pain is fplt in oner the inguinal 
glands; which, afterla short time, becomes 
hard, swelled and inflamed. ' No suppu¬ 
ration, however* cbates .V but a red streak 
may be olwervcd running dowh the thigh 
from the swelled gland to the leg. As 
the inflammation increases in all the parts, 
tSto fever 'gradually altatcs, and, perhaps, 
aft’tjr two or, three days’ continuance, goes 
off. *' It, However, returns again fit uncer¬ 
tain periods, leaving the leg greatly swelled 
with varicose, turgid veins, the-skiri rough 
and rugged, und a thickened mcmhrawi 
retlulom. Seales appear also on the sur¬ 
face, which do not fall off, hut are en¬ 
larged by the increasing thickness of thg 
membranes; uneven lum|js,' with deep 
fissures, are. formed, and the leg und foot, 
heroine nt lust, of an enormous size. A 
person may labor under this disease many 
years without finding much alteration in 
his general health, except during the con¬ 
tinuance of lire attacks; and perhaps the 
chief inconvenience he. will experience is 
the enormous luilky leg wllieli he drags 
about vv*fh him. The. iriciiiiilimncc has, 
indeed, induced many who have labored 
under this disease to submit, to an ampu¬ 
tation; hut the operation seldom proves a 
radical cure, as the other leg frequently 
becomes alii eted. Hilary observes, that 
In 1 never saw both legs swelled at .'i-* 
same time, fnstanees Nvhcre they ha\e 
alike acquired a frightful and prodigious 
size, have, however, freqii'-iijly fallen mi¬ 
ller the observation of other pbysieiaiis. 

Kr.r.en wt’s Kivkii. in Africa, rises in 
the country of the I lotteiitots, and runs 
into the Atlantic, iut. Hl° ri. 

Ei.kchanti.w, or i'h, S,v(. ; a small is!- 
and oidthe Nile, opposite to Hyeno : re¬ 
markable liir the ruins with which it is 
covered. The northern part is low, the 
southern elevated and rocky. The Nile,' 
for nearly u mile above, is interrufiled by 
numerous small rocks of that fine red pps,, 
nite, which characterizes tliis island, and 
which produced so many portals, columns 
and obelisks, to adorn the chief cities t>l 
antiquity, 'Plus island ■ is covered with 
ruinsf piled upon each other—Egyptian, 
Roman, Saracen and Arabic. Of these 
the Egyptian, though the most ancient, 
are in the best state of preserv ation. It is 
supposed that'there was oner a great tem¬ 
ple here, dedicated to the god f.'nuphis, 
all traces of which are now obliterated ; 
hut there remains a pyramidal portal yf 
red granite, supposed to have formed the 
entrance. There are two small temples, 
one of which is lielieved by Deiion to»be- 
long to the earliest ages of Egypt. It is 


covered within ‘and v^ithopt with* hiero¬ 
glyphic^, executed in a. efjdn of peculiar 1 
excellence. On the eastern side . of the 
island ary remains of ^ high wall; of ‘ 
which die masonry' is admirable. . t 
Elk us is (now Lrptina, a Village), next 
to Athens, was the principal city of At¬ 
tica. The mysteries of Const and Proser¬ 
pine were celebrated there, and were; 
thence called Elrminia. Neitlifer tho ’ 
founder of these mysteries nor tlie time 
of their origin is known; they were the 
oldest tJfld the most venerable in Greece: 1 
originally they were only a public, thsti- 
vul, a harvest-homo, to express - the grati¬ 
tude of men to Geres for her inanities; to * 
recall their former condition; anil enjoy 
their present, blessings; to Impish unkind 
feelings, anil perhtqis, also, to liirm new 
laws and project new enterprises. We ' 
have no inihmiuiion of the maimer it) 
which the proper mysteries arose from • 
these hide, games and festivities. They 
were celebrated at the temple of <'ores at 
Kleiisis. in a court surrounded by walls. 
Rebind the temple was an elevation in the. 
reek upon which it stood,!S or It feet high, ■ 
1170 feet-lomr, and‘in seme places 44 feet . 
broad : on the northern end of',lii-= rock flic 
ruins of a chapel are still visible.^ The 
persons who pre.-idid at the Klensiuian 
tnjsteri' •*' were: -!. The Hierophant (q. 
v.). lb; was the type of the Greater of 
tiie world, and appeared with emblems 
of Omnipotence. ‘ i . Tie* loreh-liourer,. 
Hi’ was the type of the sun. His business • 
was to purify those who were to he ini¬ 
tiated, and. on the filih night, when tin* 
wanderings of Geres on /Etna .were rep-. 
re-anted, to lead tie' other toreh-bearers. 
d. The .-acred herald, who enjoined si¬ 
lence ii|him those who were to lie initiated; 
and commanded the. prof-md to withdraw'. 

4. He who served at the altar, and horo 
t!. -inblem of the moon. Besides these 
persons, the tirehon or basilous attended 
‘to the preservation of order, oflered 
prayers and saeriliees, ami obliged the un¬ 
initiated and the eriminal to retire. Jle 
judged and punished any who disturbed 
the solemnities. Ancient authors also 
mention priestesses, but we have not been 
informed of their ollicc. The mysteries 
were commonly distinguished into the 
greater and less. Most authors give tin* 
following account of them. .Hercules, 
being at Athens, desired to lie initiated 
into the mysteries; hut, hv the laws, no 
stranger could lie mjujitu.d! that they • 
might not offend the hero whom they 
respected itmf feared, nor yet violate tho 
ancient laws, the Athenians instituted the 
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' lessor mysteries,' to the- celebration of- extremity, containing, irt 1803 , 890 inhah- 
, yhieh he was admitted. TijCso wereaf- .itahta; and the scflement of Wreck 
terwurds preparatory to the greater; for sound, on the west Jide, contained about 

S vhifili Hie candidate was obliged to fit '400. Lon. 76° 31' VP.; Jat. 35° 14' N. 
lirrtself by religious ceremonies, symbol!- Elevation dr a Peace. (See Mtltndc .1 
cal rites, and various acts of devotion, the Elevation, in the ceremony of the 
design of which was to withdraw ing at- mass, is the , raising, first of the host nn<i 
tendon, at least ‘for a time, -frotn bushings then of the eup, to receive 1 be lionmgeof the 
and pleasure, to k,cep him pure, chaste people, as the body and the blood of Jesus 
and unpolluted, and to Cxcitc his curiosjly (Christ: *lie priest himsflf previously pei - 
,in. relation to the expected revelations., forms the net of adoration by a deep gen- 
Thc period’of purification continued a u fleet ion. . This ceremony xvas introduced 
year; and no one could he admitted to the into the Lalin church in the beginning of 
mysteries without purification, on pain of the 12th century, in consequence of rh<* 
death. Tlie ceremony of admission was heresy of Berongarius, .in ordyr to render 
performed by niglit : the eiin<!idarcs, the profession of the beljef in the ten I 
crowned with myrtle, wen* obliged to presence and the trunsubstantiatiou as 
wash their Imnds at the sacred threshold decided and striking ns possible. In ih<> 
with holy water: public-proclamation was Greek Catholic, church, the elevation of 
also made, that the mystejios should he the host does not take place immediately 
approached only with pure hands and after the consecration, as in the Roinut: 
pure hearts. Punt Greek only wgs to he church, hut before tlx; communion, win- 1 , 
sjioken. The celebration of the mysteries the priest says sanr.tn snndis (the holy I’m 
commenced on the 15lli day of the month the holy). 

Ilocdromion, and continued nine days. It Ei.r, in the ancient northern mythoSo- 
consisted principally of represeniations of gy ; certain Icings, sonietiines visible, a: 
the history of Ceres and Proserpine, the other times im isilde ; either hright.hivn:- 
tortures of Tartarus, and the joys of Klys- tif ill and good ( f/iosuljiir), du elling i;; 
lum, which were exhibited in the most heaven (JllJ'luim), or black, ugly and er- 
striking manlier. The chief design was,, lieious [Sclururl't'/'ir), living im h-r tit 
by sensible means, In spread among the ground. “The ;oriner, v says the Edd > 
Iieoplc a conviction of tlie immortality u£ (q. v.), “are brighter than the sun- ti¬ 
the soul, ami of a future state of rewards latter, Marker than pilch.” To tlie Inter 
and punishments. 'flic initiated were belongs the nightmare (in German, . ///>! 
under the peculiar protection of the gods, The fairies, nixies, brownies, robin-goo.!- 
and they ulcine were certain of the joys fellows,&e., all belong to this family. Tie 
of immortality. Very difl’erent from these elf-knots are known to every body. lien 
lesser were the greater mysteries, which delightfully Slmkspcare has availed him 
contained the secret doctrines that were self of these shadowy creations of a play 
the chief object of the institution, and were fid imagination, we all remember, 
communicated only to a few (the Kpopue), Ei.nnv, lord,- Imru 17t>!*, an English 
in the recesses of the sanctuary. Secrecy 'nobleman of ail ancient iamily, has do¬ 
wns ' enjoined under the most dreadful voted himself particularly to the study nt 
penalties.' Divine . vengeance and death antiquities and the arts. Jn 1792, he was 
Were the punishment of those who dis- sent an English ambassador to the An- 
closed tJiem. These doctrines probably tr.:-ui eoitrt. in the Netherlands; and, in 
aimed aft tint explanation of the popular ^79!*, in the same capacity, to (’oii*lniitt- 
supei-stition an?! mythology, anil the inter- nopie, where 1st received from'the sultan 
pretution of their In A- meaning. The mys- the order of the crescent. Being recalled 
tcries inculcated the doctrine of one God, in 1800, lie travelled through Greece 
and the dignity and* destiny of the soul of The English government mot complying 
man: they instructed the. people in the with his request to cause drawings t»f the 
knowledge of nature and of the universe, .ancient monuments to he made, he cn- 
attd pointed out the traces of the Deity in gaged several distinguished artists at his 
■the beauty and majesty, the Splendor anil own expense, vi - /.., Tila l.usiori, Balestra, 
regularity of the visible world. (See Pot- lirar, and the lUmous Gnhntiek, Feodor 
ter’s Jlntupritirs, ii, 20.) Ivariovitsch. In 1811, the result of his 

Elkutiieka,. or Alahastkr Island; travels and investigations apj»ean-d, in a 
one of tlie Bahama islands. Tito climate work called Pursuits in Greece; and, in 
is healthy, and the soil is fertile. Jt has .a 18H, he removed many splendid remains 
fort and small garrison. The largest set- of,antiquity to England, at a great ex 
tlenient js at llatitor island, at the northern peuse. The English nation afterwards 
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bought them for £85,006,' and they are 
now to be seen Jn the British Museum, 
‘London, if he Elgjfi niarbles artiome 

f f the fim*t remains of ancient an; and 
(Ter the richest field fbr study. In the 
Vatican are casts in plaster of these' su¬ 
perb relics. Casts have bceu made', also, 
for Wfirtmnbcrg, Itilssia and other states. 
The latest part of tiietn (92 pianos) are 
than thoParthcnon of Athens, and were, 
perhaps, executed from designs by l’bid- 
ias. 'Such an important collection of an¬ 
tiques has, of course, drawn ‘forth nu- 
. incrotis publications. TJie learned Vis¬ 
conti wrote a work, on the Elgin marbles 
(London, 1810), and an official report was* 
drawn up" from the notes of this accom¬ 
plished scholar, which contains, the opin¬ 
ions of most Of the first sculptors and 
painters of our age, respecting these stat¬ 
ues,'expressed in the strongest terms of 
admiration. Lord Elgin, on.his return 
from Turkey* passed through France', and 
was one of the persons detained It) Bona¬ 
parte, oil the rupture of the peaee of 
Aitiien-.. as hostages .for t he security of the 
French who had been seized by the Brit- 
i-li cruisers, lie was not liberated till 
I80fi. The purchase of tile liunoijs mar¬ 
bles brought to England by lord Elgin, is 
sail I to have licoii made at the suggestion 
of IMr. Hamilton, then his seereiary, and 
since mider-secrctary of suite. 

Er.-I I vain ; it territory in the north-nest 
of Africa, to the south of Moroe.cn,In vv hicli 
it is tributary, important :is the stopping- 
jtlaee <»f < araviins passing from Timbiic- 
too (q. v.), through the desert, to the 
north-west of Africa. This passage was 
performed in two months by the caravan 
of faille, (q. \.) El-1 Infill is two days’ 
journey west than the 'erritory of El- 
Hruh, and one to the east of the tribe of 
the Trajaeartls, and is situated hot ween 
r wo chains of mountains, which oxlijjnj^ 
from east In west, anil separate it, to warns' 
the north, from the empire of Morocco. 
The prinVipal wealth’of tin* inhabitants 
consists in the great quantity of camals 
which they breed, and which, in the wet 
season, produce abundance of milk for 
their sustenance. The Moors of El-Ila- 
rib carry goods fbr the merchants of Tab¬ 
let, El-JJrah, & c., on their camels, to 
Tinihnctoo and otiier places. They re¬ 
turn with gold and slaves, which they 
sell in Morocco. The inhabitants of El- 
Uarih consist of 11 tribes of Mohamme¬ 
dans, filthy to excess, and tire iimeli op¬ 
pressed aiid despised by the wandering 
Berbers and their other neighbors. (.Sec 
Kent* faille’s Tract (s throw'll Central jlfri- 
40* • • 


■ ca to Tim huctoo, twcui and London, 

1830,2 vote.) 

Elianus. (See Mlianiu.) 

Elias. (See Elijah,) • 

Elijah; a prophet, who lived in the 
reign of Ahnb, king of Israel, and, Jeho- 
.shapliat, king of Judah. The prophet 
rebuked both these kings lor their idola¬ 
try, and at last succeeded, by his miracles, 
in abolishing it. Instead of dying in the 
common way, lie ascended to heaven in 
n fiery ghariot.. Ilis successor was Eli¬ 
sha. His history is related in the First 
and Second Books of Kings. According 
to some passages of the Scriptures, the 
Jews expected Elijah to appear liefore 
the Messiah, and Christians ijave main¬ 
tained that he will appear on earth 
liefore the, end of the world. Many le- . 
gends arc related of this prophet by 
Christians and Mohammedans. The cu¬ 
rious will find specimens of these in Bayle. 
(For information of the \ tews of tint Cath¬ 
olics rc.-pcciing this prophet, we refer the 
reader to the liiclrinnnirc tie Thralogir, 
•Toulouse, IHJ7.) 

Ei.io, Francisco Xavier, Inning dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Spanish war 
against Napoleon, was appointed by the 
regency to he captain-general of the prov¬ 
inces of 15io de ia Wata, during the early 
part of the revolution in South \inerica. 
lie had to contend with l.inierx and Arti- 
g:e- (q. particularly : and was attacked 
and besieged hv the hitter in Monte Videa. 
The siege being pros.-ciited by Hondo 
w ith every prospeel nf Miccess, Elio im¬ 
plored the assistance of'ilie Brazilian gov¬ 
ernment. \n auxiliary force of 4000 
Portugu- .-e was prepaumr to relieve him, 
when the tear of their approach induced ‘ 
the patriots to elos-. v.itli the propositions 
for peace made by Elio. This was in 
I “‘I ; lint Kliij was again besieged the 
next year. Meanwhile lie was succeeded 
' hv don <«aspar Vigodet, and returned to 
Europe. I pon the return of Ferdinand 
VJJ, Elio was olie id' the first to declare 
in fiivor of absolute’ monarehy, and con¬ 
tributed ellieaeiou.'lv to tin: revolution 
which overthrew the regency' and the 
cortes of Cadiz, lie was rewarded with 
the appointment of captain-general of the 
kingdom of Valencia, which he governed 
with all the extremity of fanatical rigor. 
A disturbance in the city of' Valencia gave • 
him occasion to inflict tiporj the friends 
of liberal institutions, indiscriminately, a 
series of cruelties shocking to humanity. 
Ilis earner of atrocity lasted upwards of a 

■ year, when it was cut short by the- revival 
of the coustitutimi of Cadiz, in March, . 
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'.Elio proclkimedthe new order ed 
^thinga, arid prepared to submit to it, yet’ 
yAvoula have been killed by the populace, 
but for the intercession of the count ’of 1 
■ Almodavtir. He was imprisoned in the cit- 
add, where he remained until May, 1822,. 
without a conclusion of his trial. At that 
time, he was implicated in a movement 
of part of the garrison in favor of ab-; 
solutisrn. He was immediately brought 
to trial before a. military commission, for 
this new crime, and unanimously sen¬ 
tenced to the punishment of death, which 
was inflicted Sept. 3, 1822. When the 
invasion of the French restored Ferdi¬ 
nand to absolute power, the greatest hon- 
’ ora wore paid to the memory of general 
Klio. His eldest son received the title of 
marquis of Fidelity, and his full pay as gen¬ 
eral was continued to his widow and chil¬ 
dren. Tlni judges, also, who condemned 
him to death, were among the exceptions 
from the decree of amnesty of 1824. ' 

Eliot, John, styled the apostle to the 
Indians , was born in F.nglnml, in 1004, 
and educated at the university of (lam- 1 
bridge. ''After pursuing the occupation 
of a teacher in England, he emigrated, in 
1(531, to Massachusetts. He became min¬ 
ister of the church in Koxbtiry, and soon 
conceived a strong passion for Chris¬ 
tianizing and improving the condition of 
Ihe Indians, of whom there were nearly 
twenty trilies within the limits of the 
F.nglish plantations. He acquired their 
language, and published a grammar and 
a translation of tho'"15ible in it. The 
merit is claimed for him of having 
been the first Protestant clergyman who 
preached the gospel to the North Amer¬ 
ican savages. IJis evangelical labors, 
and personal sufferings, his influence 
among them, his zeal, courage and expo¬ 
sure in protecting them from wrong and 
violence, are celebrated in a number of the 
publications on New F.nglund liistory and 
biography. 'Phis indefatigable missionary 
died May 20, KiiK), aged about Hti years. 
He left four sons, whom be bad educated 
at Harvard college, ami who were classed 
with “the best preachers of their genera- 
. tion.” His extreme antipathy to wigs 
and the use of tobacco is .specially no¬ 
ticed by all bis biographers. lie was 
' eccentric, besides, in bis ascetic habits, 
anti in several of Ins main theological 
opinions. His printed works tire volu¬ 
minous. In .115150, he issued a tract, in 
which, he attempted to prove that the 
.Indians are descendants of the Jews, llis 
political theories were fully democratic. 
Hutchinson relates, in his History of Mas¬ 


sachusetts, that, in the governor and 
‘council of Massachusetts pronounced the 
Christitm Common wealth, of which Eliot 
jvas the,, author,, to bo “ foil of seditious 
principles and notions, in relation to an 
established 'governments in the Christian 
' Vvorld; especially ugdinst the government 
established in their nati ve country.” 1 Jpon 
consultation with the elders, tliyfr formal 
censure* was deferred, in order to aftorti 
the Itpretical republican an opportunity of 
making a public recantation* He did'this 
in a. paper, which he delivered to the 
general court, at its next session, and which 
was posted up, by its order, jn the prince 
Tpnl towns or the colony. He acknowl¬ 
edges that “ such expressions as do mani¬ 
festly scandalize the government of Eng¬ 
land, by king, lords und commons, am 
nntichristian, upd that all lbnn of civil 
government, deduced from Scripture, is 
of God, sipd to be subjected to, for eon- 
1 science’ sake; and whatsoever is in the 
whole epistle or book inconsistent herewith 
ho does, at once, most cordially disown." 

F.i.iott, George. Augustus (lord Heath- 
field); the defender of Gibraltar; born a‘ 
StublJs, in Scotland," 1718, of an nncii n 
family. He was educated at home, by a 
private tutor, torn! afterward sent to the 
university of Leyden, lie studied milita¬ 
ry science at the French military school s' 
La Fere, travelled through several pait.-. 
of the continent, and served in tlm Prus¬ 
sian army as a volunteer. In 1/3:$, be 
joined the engineer corps at Woolwich, 
where he continued- till he was nu"!i 
adjutant of the second corps of her- 
grenadiers. He accompanied George il 
to Germany in May, 1743, when th»‘ 
motgireh assisted Maria Theresa again- 1 
France, and was wounded in tin* battle 
of Hettingeu, and rose to the rank ot lieu 
teiiariV-eolonel. lathe seven years' wa’> 
In; fought under the command of ti.»- 
-ftfi'ive of Gimiherlaotl, prince Ferdinand, 
and the crown-prince of Hrimswick. Iran 
1757, as commander in chief 01 » r, g.- 
incut of light cavalry, which he had him¬ 
self raised. He was called from the con¬ 
tinent to*be made second in command 
Ifttvanna. In 1775, he was made coin- 
maiider-iti-eliief of the foives in Imlane. 
and, in the same year, received the go' 
ernorahip of Gibraltar. Spain, in cn<- 
nexion with France, took ptirt, in ttt. . 
the war 1s t ween F.ngland and Aiiienra, 
and, even lit-ford the declaration ot 
laid siege to Gibraltar, by s.-a and by la"' 1 
In the course of three years, all the l ,r, '! ,, ‘ 
rations liail bc*t!ii intltlc! lor a 
is one of the .most extruonliuaty in history 
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In June, 178*1, the dyke of Crillon, com- 
mandcr-m-ehifcf of* the Spanish army, 
who had recently token the island of Mi¬ 
norca from the English, arrived at Gibral¬ 
tar, with a reinforcement. All foe French 1 
princes royal were in the camp. An 
army of 30,000 Frenchmen and Spaniards 
were in tins foot of the hill. Floating 
batteries^ were constructed to njjack foe 
fortifications,, with two roofs, so carefully 
and strongly built, that neither halls nor 
bombs could Jnjure them; there were ten 
of them, which, together, had 397 can- 
nous, each cannon being served by’JKS 
men.. . Sept. 13, 1782, they drew near to 
the fortress, and the crews (consisting of 
criminals, to whom, if they did their duty, 
a pension of 200 litres per annum had 
been promised) commenced the attack. 
F.liott wished-to assail the batteries with 
red-hot shot, hut knew no means of pre¬ 
paring them in sufficient quantity. t A 
German smith, however, named Sell wan 
Uendiek, const meted an oven for the jmr- 
jMi.se, and more than 1000 hot slmt were 
now showered on the batteries. The 
same afternoon,' smoke was slum to rise 
fhan the jirineijml battery anil two others. 
The enemy in vain attempted to subdue 
the llames and close the holes; ;it one 
o’clock fit night, three of the batteries 
were completely ill lla'mes, and some of 
the others were beginning to Imrn. The 
crews in vain made signals to the Spanish 
fleet of their condition; they could do noth¬ 
ing for the batteries-, and only attempted to 
rescue tin- crews ; hut 12 gunboats, which 
left the fortress, commanded by captain 
Curtis, jireiented the floats of the besiegers 
from approaching, and, at die same time, 
continued to lire outlie floatimr fortfesrjgs. 
At lireak of day, tins ereus were seen on 
<he burning Ivilteries, cry ing for help. The 
besieged now hastened to nssisj litem, 
dangerous as it w as, on account <J' the 
halls from tin* heated cannons and tile 
pieces of wood from tin* bursting struc¬ 
tures, which dew against them. Curtis, 
at tin* risk of Jiis own life and those-of his 
people, saved 13 otlicers and 311 soldiers. 
An attack by land was also frustrated by 
* F.liott, and, at the same time, a temjiest 
greatly injuring the Spanish fleet, the 
siege, from the middle of November, 
1782, was changed into a close blockade, 
to which the peace, concluded at Ver¬ 
sailles, Jan. 20, 1783, .put an end. The 
king of England sent F.liott the order of 
the Hath, which was presented to hipi 
on the sjiot on which he had most ex¬ 
posed himself to the lire of the enemy. 
Eliott himself, with the consent of the 
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■king, ordered medals ,1b be struck, one of** 
which was preseutfcji to .evexy, soldier en-‘. 
gaged in (lie defence. After the conclusion 
of pence, he went to England, and was 
created lord Heatlifieki. ln.1790, he was 
obliged to visit the baths of Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle for his health. In Kalkofen, a place 
near that city, and his favorite residence, 
he died of an apojilexv, July <>, the same' 
year. His corpse was carried to England, 
and .the king himself prepnred the plan 
of a iqptiiimcnt erected in honor of him 
at Gibraltar. One of fo<* most famous 
pictures of Copley (q. v.), rejiresenting tho 
siege and relief of Gibraltar, and full of’ 
portniifs, is.placed in the couneil-cliamber 
of Guildhall, London, having been painted 
for the city. General Eliott was one of the 
most alisteinious men of his age. His diet 
consisted of vegetables and water. He 
slept only four hours at u lime, am! inured - 
himself to habits ufordcr and watchfulness. 

Et.ts; a country in the west of the 
Pelojionnestts (q, v.), where Olympia was 
situated. (.Sec O/i/mpiV (hums.) It was 
hounded on tin* east by Arcadia, on the 
south by Messetiiu, and ran along the 
coast, watered hv the ri\er Alphcus. Elis 
was the capital of the country. Elens, 
one ol‘ its kings in early times, is said to 
hate given origin to the name of the 
country. 

-Emm it (from the Arabic ul emir, a 
chemical medicine, or from .i i help, or 
I draw out, or iVom i/igc/v, III choose, 
or rather from r/i'iv/rr, to boil). It is the 
name nf several medicines, consisting of 
wine or spirits of wine and tnrioiix resin¬ 
ous, hitter, vegetable substances. The 
word, hnwetcr, is almost gone out of use, 
and its plaee supplied by limiure. Elix¬ 
irs, indeed, dillcr from tinctures, by having ' 
it thicker and more opatpie consistence, 
and by eontainiiig less spirit. The stoin- 
aeh elivirs of Frederic Hoffmann and 
Stouirhmn are well known. The former 
(iti.r. riswale, /'Jr. Hnffnytnui) is prejmred 
In dissolving in .Malaga or Hungary wine 
the evlrncf of card, hen., cent, mill., eort. 
aurant., eort. China'., njyrrh. nq., and add- 
ing to the solution a little tine.t. caryojihyll. 
am mat. and tinct. croci. Stoughton’s 
elixir consists of ahsynth., gentian, mhr.,' 
rliaharh, cascurilla and (tort, aurant., steep¬ 
ed in spirits of wine. , 

Eat /.a Bonaparte (See llacciocchi). 

Elizabeth, St., of Thuringia, distin- ' 
guished for her piety and virtue", ttys . 
daughter of Andrew II, king of Hungaty, 
was Itom at Preshurg, 1207, and, in 1211* 
was*marrietl to Louis, lamlgravc of Thu¬ 
ringia, who was then 11 years old, and 
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was educated at Wartbufg, in all the ele¬ 
gance of the court of Ilennann,' the abode 
of music ami 'the arts- Louis began to 
govern in 1215, and the marriage was 
-completed in J221. While the lmt-buml 
devoted himself to knightly exploits, the 
wife'was ilistingnished by the mild virtues 
of her sox. When Germany, aud espe¬ 
cially Thuringia, was oppressed with fam¬ 
ine and pestilence, she caused many hos¬ 
pitals to he erected, fed a multitude of the 
]>oor from her own table, and applied 
their wants- with money and clothing. 
She wandered about, in tin humble dross, 
relieving the sorrows ol" the wretched. 
Louis died on a crusade, and hor own 
life terminated Nov. 1ft, 12111, in an hos¬ 
pital^ which she had herself established. 
She "was regarded as a saint by her ad¬ 
miring contemporaries, and, four years 
after her death, this canonization was 
approved by pope Gregory IX. A beau¬ 
tiful church and a costly monument were 
erected pver her tomb. The latter is now 
one of the most splendid remains of Goth¬ 
ic architecture in Germany. 

■ Ei.izabktii, queen of England, and otic 
of its most celebrated sovereigns, was the 
daughter of Henry Vlll, by his queen, 
Annelloleyn. She was hunt in 15dd, and 
educated in the principles of lltft reforma¬ 
tion, and also in those classical studies in¬ 
to which it had then become eusturnary 
to initiafe females of distinction in Eng- 
kind. I 11 her father's testament, site was 
placed the third in the order of succes¬ 
sion ; hut the duke of Northumberland 
.induced her brother, Edward VI, to set 
her aside, us well its her sister Mary, to 
make room for Jane Grey. In the reign 
of Mary, silo was placed tinder circum¬ 
stances of great difficulty, from her known 
attachment to Protestantism; and notwith¬ 
standing her great prudence, hut for the 
politic interference of her brother-in-law, 
Philip of Spain, she might have been in 
great |Ktrsonal danger. On the death of 
Mary, in 155H, she was immediately pro¬ 
claimed queen, <pid received in the me¬ 
tropolis with the loudest acclamations. 
She cpnsigned to oblivion all the affronts 
she had received during the late reign, 
and prudently assumed the gracious da- 
ineanor of the common sovereign of all 
her subjects. Philip of Spain poon made 
her proposals of marriage, hut she knew 
the aversion borne him by the nation too 
, w/elj to think of accepting thcrij. She 
proceeded with considerable prudence and 
moderation to>the arduous task of settling 
religion, which was, in a great degree, 
effected by the first parliament she sum¬ 


moned, J[t was not .tong before'Elizalieu 
began that friterforejfco in the affaire <>; 
.Scotland, which prqfjuced some of tit. 
most singular events of her reign. Man, 
the young queen of Scots, wus not oui\ 
the next heir in blood to the Engli-I 
crown, hut was regarded by the llotiitte 
ists, who deemed Elizabeth illegitimate, 
the true ^sovereign of England,* i»y tit. 
marriage of that princess with the ily,, 
pliin, und her relationship to the Guise- 
Scotland was also drawn into a close, 
union With France than ever. Thus 
great political causes of enmity abounded 
in addition to the ^bmnle rivalry , .whirl, 
vtas the most conspicuous foible itf Eliza¬ 
beth. 'Pile first, step she took in Scottish 
affairs was to send a fleet and an tinny c 
aid the party which supported the refor¬ 
mation ; and this interference, in latip, 
effected a treaty, by which the Freud 
were obliged to' quit Scotland. On tin 
return of Mary from France, after tin 
death of her husband, attempts wen- 
made to procure Elizabeth’s recognition 
of her title as presumptive successor to the 
crown of England; hut, although until 
tended td, and very disagreeable to the lat¬ 
ter, the two queens lived for some time if 
apparent amity. In the mean time, Eliz¬ 
abeth acquired great reputation by ln-i 
vigorous conduct und political sagacity, 
and had many suitors among the prince- 
of Europe, whom, consistent with lit r 
early resolution to live single, site con 
stantly refused. Being regarded ns tit'- 
head of the Protest a 111 parly in Europe, 
she 'made a treaty of alliance' with tin- 
French Huguenots in-that capacity, an.! 
gave them aids in men and money. Her 
government at home also 'gradually grew 
more rigorous ugainsl the Catholics-- ‘-tie 
of the mischievous consequences of lit' - * 
incessavt intrigue of the popish party, 
both cat .home and abroad, to overthrow 
Iter government. Site did all in her pow - 
er to thwart the attempts to unite Mary i |! 
:t second marriage, and, besides a weal- 
jealousy of the.-personal charms ot the 
queen of Scotland, site discovered anodic!.' 
weakness*n a propensity' to adopt court, 
favorites, with a view to exterior accom¬ 
plishments hither than to merit, as in the 
well known instance of Dudley, earl ot 
Leicester. The political dissensions in 
Scotland, which gave Mary so much dis¬ 
quiet, were fomented by Elizabeth ami 
her ministem, hut it was her own miscon¬ 
duct that threw her into the hands ot her 
rivqj. The manner in which Ehzabctl: 
detuined the unhappy queen in captivity, 
the secret negotiations of the latter wit*'. 
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the duke of Norfolk, tMc relw.-Hions iii the 
north, arid the treasonable engagements 
made by the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland withtthe dnko of Orleans, 
in the Levy Countries, are 'affairs rather of 
history than biography. In the rmdsl of 
these events, the Puritanical* party go * 
Jtnieli uneasiness to the queen, who was 
wnrndyv attached to the ceremonials of 
religion, «uid to the liierarchy i*f which 
she bad become the head. Inheriting, 
too, all the maxims of royal authority 
maintained hv her father, the spirit of 
civil liberty, by whieh the Puritans he- 
eunie early distinguished, was very offen¬ 
sive to her. Elizabeth, however, under¬ 
stood the art of making- practical conces¬ 
sions, while slat maintained her dignity in 
language ; .and such was the general pru¬ 
dence and frugality of her administration, 
that slit' retained the ntlections even of 
those whom she governed with a rigorous 
hand. Almost the only cause of com¬ 
plaint, in regard to pecuniary matters, in 
this reign, tarose from the injurious grant 
of monopolii -, which' formed a frequent 
subject of parliamentary complaint, and 
were ofi< n, in consequence, revoked. The 
assistance given by Elizabeth to the Prot¬ 
estants of the Low ('oiintries induced 
Spain, in 157‘2, to promote a 'conspiracy, 
which was chiefly conducted by a Flor¬ 
entine merchant and the bishop of Boss, 
the Scottish’ resident in England. Tim 
duke of Norfolk, allowing himself to In¬ 
drawn into a participation of this plot, on 
its discovery, Was tried anil executed. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, in the same 
year, alarmed all Protestant rulers, and 
especially Elizabeth, vvho<put herself and 
court into mourning on the occasion, and 
received in silence the French ambassador 
sent over to apologize,for that execrable 
deed. She, however, maintained exiem-d 
amity with the French court, an*l even 
suffered negotiations to he eortfiin-?4t.'d 
for her marriage with the duke of Alcn- 
9011, the .king’s brother, whieh brought 
that prince to England. An expectation 
that the union would lake place now he 
came general. In l57o, she received the 
offer of the sovereignty of the revolted 
Dutch provinces; but, from prudential 
reasons, she declined to accept it; and 
it was not until J578 that she signed 
with them a treaty of alliance. In 15*5, 
Elizabeth ventured openly to defy the 
hostility of Spain, by entering into a treaty 
will! tlie revolted provinces, by which she 
bound herself to assist them with a rrin- 
Bi-lej-able force, the command of whieh 
chc intrusted to l.eice'ter, who did little 


honor to her choice. - 0 She also sent an 
armament, under Drake, against.the. Span-, 
ish 'settlements in the West Indies, and 
made a league of mutual defence with 
James, king of Scot land, whose friendship 
she courted, while she detained his moth¬ 
er in prison. In 158t>; that conspiracy 
took place, the object of which was her 
assassination by Anthony Itahiugton. As 

Elizabeth’s principal counsellors, as well 
as tlie liatioif at large, were' of opinion 
that the sali-ty of the state demanded tho 
life of Alary, whatever may he thought, 
of the injustice of her treatment, it Was 
clearly the result of strong poliricuf cir- 
cinnstanrvs. Elizabeth, however, con- 
seams of the invidious light in whieh the 
execution of a queen and relation would 
appear to Europe, practised all the arts of 
dissimulation to remove as much of the 
odium from herself as possible. She 
even wished Mary to he taken off pri¬ 
vately; and it was only 011 the refusal of 
sir^Amias Paulet and sir line* Drury, her 
keepers, to I lO'eoneorned in so odious an 
aliliir, that the curious trausaetion of fur¬ 
thering the warrant by secretary Davison 

took place, the consequence of which was 
the execution of Mary on Fell. 8, 1587. 
The dissembled grief of I belli,, when 
informed of this catastrophe, deceived no 
one, although the impaled mistake of 
Davison, arid tin- sacrifice of him to her 
assumed resentment, ulliinh d tin- king of 
Scotland a pretext for resuming an ami¬ 
cable rorrespnndeiiee. with the English 
court. The year 1588 . was rendered 
memorable by the defrnt of the Spanish 
a it i Kula, on whieh meditated invuqion' 
Eli/ahrlh displayed all the confidence 
and energy of liar rharnrlrr. Soon after 
this evi nl, Elizabeth became the. ally of 
lleiirv IV of Frtmet*, in order to vindi 
cate liis tide to that throne; and, tor 
m.. y ears, English auxiliaries served it, 
Ertriiee, ;md naval expeditions were un¬ 
dertaken, in which none mure distin¬ 
guished themselves thap the, celebrated 
earl of Essex, who, on the death of Leices¬ 
ter, succeeded to his place in the. queen's 
favor. In IfiOl, she ‘held a conference 
with the marquis dc Jlosni (afterwards 
the uelehrated Stilly), who came over, on 
the part of Henry IV, to concert, in con¬ 
currence with England, a new balance 
of European power, to control tlie pro. 
pondertince of the house of Austria. I'.liz- 
aheth readily gave in to the project, and 
the minister quitted England in admira¬ 
tion of the solidity and enlargement of her 
politico, views. Having suppressed an 
insurrection in Ireland, and obliged all tie: 
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Spanish troops, sept to aid*in it, to quit the 
island, she turned her thoughts tovynrds 
^relieving the burdens of Her subjects, and 
gained much additional popularity by sup¬ 
pressing a groat ■ nupvber- of unpopular 
monopolies. The execution' of the earl 
of Essex (see lieoermx, Rtibcr£) f however, 

■ gave a fatal blow to her happiness; and, 

• on learning from the dying countess of 
Nottingham, that he had rcajly transmitted 
the ring, which implied his request of par¬ 
don, she became furious with rage, and, 
when her anger subsided, fell 'into an 
incurable melancholy. At let gth nature 
began to sink, and, as her end manifestly 
approached, she was urged liy her coun- 

T .oil to declare her successor. She an¬ 
swered, “ Who but her'kinsinati, the king 
of Scots?” and soon after, sinking into 
a lethargy, she expired, without further 
struggle or convulsion, on March 24,1002, 

' in the 70th year of her age, and 45th of 
her reign.—Estimating the character' and 
conduct of Elizabeth from the events of 
her reign, she will justly rank high among 
sovereigns. Under tier auspices, the Prot¬ 
estant. religion, as opposed to popery, was 
firmly established. Factions were re¬ 
strained, government strengthened, the 
vast power of .Spain nobly opposed, op¬ 
pressed neighbors supported, a navy cre¬ 
ated, commerce rendered flourishing, and 
the national diameter aggrandized. She 
did not merely lend a name to a con¬ 
spicuous period of history; her own pru¬ 
dence, judgment, fortitude, firmness, vigor 
and industry materially contributed to (he 
prosperity of her administration. She 
“ vvigi frugal to the borders of a\ arioe ; but, 
being as economical of the people’s 
money us of her own, her prudent atten¬ 
tion to national expenditure contributed 
materially to the piiblie good. The se¬ 
verity of Elizabeth to Catholic emissaries,, 
Jesuits, uiid others, whether native or for¬ 
eign, has latterly been deemed senftvly 
defensible, nor, on a religious ground, is 
it so; but it is never to be forgotten, that 
most of those who suffered really sought 
the overthrow of the state, and, in nddi- 

• tipn, acted under the direction of a foreign 
influence of the most baleful description. 
The treatment of the'queen of Scots can 
never be defended, but will always re¬ 
main one of those cases which neither 
policy, nor even personal danger,. can 
sufficiently justify. Jt may be questioned, 
however, if thodissimulution of Elizabeth 
has not injured' her memgry in respect to 

• this transaction, more than the deed it¬ 
self which was certainly doomed r.eces- 

' ,sary. both by her ministers and a vast 
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majority of the people. Her principal 
delects were violence and haughtiness of 
temper^ impatience of contradiction, ani’ 
insatiable fondness *fbr admiration am! 
flatteiy. It is to be remarked? however 
that, capricious as she was in her atliv- 
tions, and petty in lure feminine jealous¬ 
ies, she always made even her iiivorit< s 
feel that she was thciV sovoreijjh, who; 
they wefb disposed to forget it. •Althougt' 
fluid of Iitemture, and substantially learn¬ 
ed, she was no Very munificent patroncs-, 
and made very poor returns for the e\ces- 
of incense so lavishly liesfowoil upon lie- 
.She was skilled in the Creek, and spoke 
the Latin language with considerable flu¬ 
ency. ' She translated from the form-,-, 
info Latin a dialogue of Xenophon, tv. • 
orations of Isocrates, and a play of Eurip¬ 
ides, and also wrote a commentary 
Plato. From the Latin she translate.; 
Boethius’s Consolations of Pliilosopln, 
Sallust's Jugurthine War, and a part o*' 
Horace’s Art of Poetry. In the llova; 
and Noble Authors of lord Oribnl. m.-iy 
also he found a eat.-ilogue.of translation- 
from the French, prayers, meditation--, 
speeches in parliament, letters, Ac. 

Emzabf.tii Ch.vki.ottk, duchess of fi¬ 
le; ms, only daughter of the elector < liar:. - 
Louis, ol’ the Palatinate, was born :»* 
Heidelberg, 1(552. She was a princess i-t 
distinguished talents and character, am: 
lived half a century in the eourt of Loni- 
XIV without changing her Germ;ui habit- 
for French manners. Slnl was ethieau-it 
with the greatest care, at fins court of !>'•; 
aunt, afterwards the( eleeloress Sophia 
Hanover, and, at the age of IP, she it;ai ■ 
rieil duke Philip of Orleans, from reason-. 
of slate policy. She uas without person¬ 
al charms, but her understanding w:.- 
stning, and her character unafli-eted, unit 
she vv.-it- characterized by liveliness are 5 
wit., «t is to Ire regretted, that she e.ver 
«-ir' o‘ l it«Viiiore influence on the education 
of her children. Her second son was at - 
lerwards known as 'regent. Madatno 
Main tenon was her implacable enemy 
but Louis XIV Wjis attracted by her in¬ 
tegrity and frankness, her vivacity am’ 
wit. She often attended him to the 
chase. She preserved the liigln-st respect 
tor the literary men of Germany, particu¬ 
larly for Leibnitz, whose correspondence 
with the French literati she promoted. 
She died at St. Cloud, in 1722. She h-’- 1 
described licreelf and her situation with 
a natural humor, perfectly original, in h -r 
German letters, which form an inter.'-”* 
ing addition to the accounts of the co”*> 
of Louis XIV. The ttiH valuable off - r 
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letters are contained in the Life and Clmi'- 
ai-ter of the Duchess Elizabeth Charlotte 
of Orleans, by professor Schiitz, Loipsic, 
1820. . « 

Elizabeth Pjetrow.vA, empress of 
Ktissiu, daughter of Peter tlie Great and 
Catharine I,'was bom 1709, at the - time of 
her father's greatest prosperity anti glory. 
A tier ley accession to the throne, in 1741, 
:t was asserted, that Catharine i«lmd, hy 
her will, appointed her eldest daughter, 
Anne (wife of the duke of Holstein), stic- 
■eHsor of Peter II; and, a Her A rit if, her 
younger sister, Elizabeth; but this is not 
proved, and it is not probable that prince 
Menzikotf would have permitted sftelt rj 
will. The nobles and the senate, afler the 
death of Peter II, eliosc Anne, duchess 
. lowager of Conrland, daughter of Ivan, 
.inti niece of Peter I. She si'll led the 
-ticeos.sioti to the throne in favor of the 
young prince Ivan, son of her nicer, Anne, 
ulm was .married fir Antony Ulrich, duke 
of Brunswick, and who, siller the death 
of die empress, caused herself lo lie pro¬ 
claimed regent, during the minority of 
. her son. Elizabeth, naturally inactive, 
mil inot'i prone to pleasure than ambi¬ 
tion, appeared alike itidiill-rent to all po- 
1 ideal projects. Site endeavored, how- 
• \er, to conciliate the. guards, and chose 
her lhvorites among their ollicers. .\ei- 
’hvr tin' regent nor her .husband, who 
had the command of the troojis, took 
measures against a revolution. A party 
•was, thorqfbro, firmed for" Elizabeth, 
laughter of l*efe.r the Great, to whose 
.-.ante so many glorious recollections were 
: tte.ehcd. The princess did not oppose 
die attempt made to place her on the 
dirone, and submitted to the advice of |.e«- 
'ncij, a surgeoii, who wits eager to distin¬ 
guish himself. The marquis of < Ihctar- 
die, the. ['reach ambassador, whose person 
•uni manners bad prepossessed Flr/.ahyMi 
■/I his favor, saw in the proposi«*<*FE-^3i!i- 
tion only an opportunity of securing to 
France, an ally. Sweden, dissatisfied with 
the cabinet of Petersburg, was persuaded 
to declare war against Russia. The cm; 
rpiracy, however, might easily have been 
discolored. Lestocq was incautious. Thu 
regent was warned of the plot: but (lie 
natural goodness of her disposition gave 
admission to no suspicion. Elizabeth 
easily succeeded in quieting her with prot¬ 
estations and tears. The conspirators, 
however, were not without anxiety, and 
Lestocq urged the immediate execution 
of the project. Observing a card on 
Elizabeth's table, fie drew upon it a wheel 
imd a crown, saying to the princess, “ This 


or that, ^jjaadamo; one for you, or the 
other for me!” This decided Elizabeth; 
. the conspirators wen! immediately inform¬ 
ed of it, und in a - lew hours the conspiracy 
; Was ready *to break out. Tho husband 
-of die regent, luting informed of the dnn- 
' ger, lyrgcd her.to fake, measures for their 
safety; but Anne would not credit tho 
reports. They were Itotfi seized while 
asleep, December (», 1741, and, with their 
son, were carried to the palace of Eliza¬ 
beth; at the same time Munich, father and 
son, (Merm, - 11111 , Golnfkiu and ntlicrs 
went thrown into prison. Antic and thi 
prince Antony Ulrich were afterwards 
transferred to an inland in the Dwina, near 
the White tie; i, and Ivan to the castle of 
Schlusselburg. Elizabeth caused herself 
to lie proclaimed empress. Munich, Os- 
termaim and others were condemned to 
dcaih ; hut Eli/aheth made a display of 
her clemency, by commuting ilieir pun¬ 
ishment. fi»r exile lo Siberia. Lostodfj waif 
made first physician of the court, and 
president of the medical college, with tlltt 
lit lc of privy counsellor; hut he afterwards 
fell under her displeasure. BcMnscljefTj 
who had been minister under Anne, and 
‘whom Lestocq had caused to he appoint¬ 
ed chancellor, enjoyed great influence. 
Peace was concluded with Sweden, at 
Alio, in 17451, by the interposition of 
France. In 17 H, Eli/.ahetb sent aid to 
Maria Theresa, in Germany, by which she 
hastened the <’ou- - hi~ion of tjie peace of 
Aix-lti-f ’liapclle. , In the mean time, a 
conspiracy was limned against her, in 
which, among others, Lapoukin and his 
wifi- (distinguished for her wit and beauty) 
were engaged ; lint the plot was discover¬ 
ed, and the wifi- of l.apottkin, in wliom 
iln- empress ,-aw a dangerous rival, with 
ht-r hnshand and son, and the wife of 
lie-iuseheir received the punisiuneiit of 
i 'viiotii the ends of their tongues were 
cut off, and they fbemsehes were exiled 
to Silieria. Elizalieth look part in the 
seven years’ war, on account of some rail¬ 
lery of Frei(jrie. the Great respecting 
her person. The grand prince Peter, 
duke of llolstein-Gottorp, nephew of the 
empress, and lu-r acknowledged succes¬ 
sor, was, on the other hand, tntieh attached 
to Frederic. The war was not, there¬ 
fore, prosecuted with much vigor hy tho 
Russian generals, who desired to secure 
the favor of the heir to the throne. But 
this was soqn perceived: the general, 
Apraxin, was removed, and his place su|>- 
plif-d bv Ferrnor, and the chancellor ftes- 
tusclied'was exiled to Siberia. The Rus¬ 
sians now advanced into Germany. Sol- 
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ptikojfF a^m^B , ^ccce 6 ed ;.Eej^or/aijd: /.rJ^i^AB^i , ft (PhilippineMarie H61enp 
; defeated Frederic at Kunnersdorf. ■x Ber-*ofFrance, Madame), feister of Louis XVl’ 
’ Ksn and Colberg were taken ; but, notwirh- pwae.born at Versailles, May 23, 17 ( 54 ’ 
.stoiiding this, no‘decisive result followed, and perished bythi*'guillotiue, May lo’ 
‘After languishing for several years, Eliza- i 1794. . Her life is an image of the, tender’ 
betli ilied, December 29, 1761, at the age e$t affection,'the loveliest virtues, trentle- 
•f 52,* after a reign ! of 20 years. | She - * 1 ' - -— J -—-* 


founded the , university at Moscow, and 
'the academy-of fine arts at Petersburg. 

She also paid much attention to the com¬ 
pletion of 0 code of laws, which Wus be¬ 
gun under Petqr I.. It was not, however, 

(juished. She had ‘promised to •abolish 
ca|iital punishments, under her reign; but 
punishments more cruel than dejit(i were, 
nevertheless, allowed to be infljcted. She 
slieil tears at tins miseries of war, yet, during 
her reign, the fields of battle .were drench¬ 
ed with the blooil of her subjects. Mild, 
gentle, sometimes generqus, she was too 
indolent to prevent the arbitrary conduct • XVI caused himself to bo inoculated for 


ness and feminine dignity. She was the 
youngest child of the dauphin Louis and 
his second “wife, Josephine of/taxony, 
who died while Elizabeth was®but. three 
years old. Shfe was attached to her broth¬ 
er jvith the wannest affection. She re¬ 
ceived an excellent education from the 
countess of Mackau, under-governess of 
the children of France, and her aequirc- 
ipenti? were considerable, particularly in 
histoiy ami mathematics, ller proposed 
union with tlie duke of Aosta, infunt of 
Spain, second son of the king of the Two 
Sicilies, was not concluded. When Louis 


of he£ ministers. Ile.r ruling passion was 
love; and she used to say to her confi¬ 
dants, ‘Vl km only happy when I am in 
love.” She wished to \fc considered the 
greatest beauty in the empire, and this 
vanity, like that of Elizabeth of England, 
often produced - terrible consequences. 
Her licentious indulgences were some¬ 
times disturbed by superstitious fears, 
which she endeavored to quiet, by devo¬ 
tional practices. I$y the field-marshal 
llazumotsky, she became the mother of 
two sons and a daughter (the princess 
TarakanofF).—(Sec Lee lore’s Histoire de la 
Jtussie- modcrnc.) 

Elizauktii, Christina, wife of Fred¬ 
eric II of Prussia, princess of Urunswick- 
Wollenbiittyl. She was horn 1715, at 
Brunswick, married 1733, and died 1797. 
Jleiug compelled lo the marriage, Fred¬ 
eric lived separate from her till his fa¬ 
ther’s death, in 1740. After .ascending the 
throne, however, he gave her proofs of his 
esteem, and, on his death, ordered her 
'annual revenue of 40,000 crowns to bo 
increased to 50,000; “ for,” said lie, “ dur¬ 
ing my whole reign, she has never given 
me die slightest cause of jlissatisfuctiou, 
and her inflexible virtue deserves respect 
anil love.” Half of her annual ine.oine 
she appropriated to lienevolent purposes. 
She rairtook of Frederic’s taste for liter- 
aturiyiuid was herself an author. She 
translated several . German works into 
French, and wrote in French ha sage 
involution; Mhlitnlion a- V Occasion du 
Ityrumt'cllemc.nt de VAwnto suK les So t ns qiic 
• la Providence a mnanltt Humains, &c.; R< - 
fieiions pour tou£2tsJours de la Senuiinc; 
Reflexions sur {hh des Jfflmres puhluju.es 
en 177fi. mldreJ&ei auz Personnes erainttres. 


the small pox, F.lizalieth did tlie same; 
she also caused 00 poor girls to. be inoc¬ 
ulated at the same time,, and to reecho 
the same care as herself When her pri¬ 
vate establishment was fixed, 25,000 francs 
annually were assigned her for the pur¬ 
chase of diamonds : but she reqiirsird 
that this sum should be paid, during si\ 
years, to a young liivorite, whose poverty 
prevented her marriage. On an estate, 
which the king had purchased fiir her, 
Elizabeth spent the happiest, hours of her 
life, engaged in rural occupations, in 
benevolent offices, mul flic enjoyment of 
the beauties of nature. * The revolution 
destroyed her happiness. The assembly 
of the states general filled her with ter¬ 
ror; Jrom that moment she was devoted 
to her unhappy brother. She iumpired 
him with firmness on the 6th of October. 
She attended him tlie next morning to 
Paris, and to tlie assembly. When 1/mis 
fled from Paris, she accompanied him : 
and slit! was brought hack with him from 
Xseltntiik- It was she who was taken for 
.the queen, June 20, 1792; and when the 
cry was raised, “The Austrian! down 
with her!” and an officer of the guard 
hastened to correct the mistake, she ex¬ 
claimed, “Why undeceive them? "ion 
might have spared them u greater crime. 
August 10, nothing, not even the kings 
earnest request, could induce her to leave 
him. She followed him into the assem¬ 
bly. There she heard her brother’s alidi- 
cation of the throne, and for two days 
listened .to the 'debates relative to the 
safest place of confinement, for the royal 
tumily, with which sho was curried into 
the Temple. Here she totally’ forgot 
herself, and seemed to livC.only for 
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May 9, 1794, fet 7 o’clock in the evening, 
, Elizabeth'was led tfom the Temple to the 
Conckrgcrie, because It bad beefi discov¬ 
ered that she Iiad coFrespotided with 
the princes, her brothers. She was tried 
with closed doors. The next morning, 
she wlh carried before the revolutionary 
tribunal, 1 ’and, when asked her mime and 
. rank, she replied with dignity, “I am 
Elizabeth of France, and the aunt of your 
king.” This bold answer filled the judges 
with ustouishmcnt, and interrupted the 
trial. Twenty-four other viotims were 
sentenced with her; but she was reduced 
to the horrible necessity of witnessing the 
execution of all her eoinpanioiiH. .She 
met death with calmness and submission ; 
not a complaint escaped her against her 
judges and executioners. Without being 
handsome, Elizabeth was pleasing and 
lively, llerjuitr was of a chestnut color; 
her blue eye had a trace of melancholy in 
it; her mouth was delicate, her teeth beau¬ 
tiful, and her complexion of a dazzling 
whiteness; she was modest, and almost 
timid, m the midst of splendor and great¬ 
ness, courageous in adversity, pious and 
virtuous, and her eliamcicr was spotless. 

Er.tZAKF.Tii Isi.anos; small islands near 
the coast of Massachusetts, between Mar¬ 
tha’s Vineyard and the continent, includ¬ 
ed within the township of Chilmark ; 
Ion. 70° .18'to 70'.id' W.; lat. 41'' 24' to 
41°32' N. They are about 10 in number; 
the principal of which are .\ashawn, 
Pasqui, Nnshawenua, Pincquoso, and 
Clmrahunk. 

Ei,iZAi!F.TnTow.\; a borough and post- 
town of New'Jersey. in Essex county, 5 
miles S. Newark, 14 .S. 8. W. New York, 
70N. E. Philadelphia; lob. 71°7' W.; lut. 
40° ytK N.; population in 1:5/0, 35,’5. It 
is situated on a small creek, «!•<•■: Mows 
into Arthur Kull sound, and HT a liffhd- 
80 me, pleasant and Jlourisliing town, con¬ 
taining a bank, an academy, a printing- 
office, and 4 houses of public worship. 
The Presbyterian and Episcopal churches 
are large and handsome brick buildings. 
The towu is situated in a very fertile tract 
of country, and lias considerable trade, 
and some rnanuliictures. Vessels of 20 
or 30 tons come up to the towu, and those 
of 200 or 300 come as fur as Elizabeth¬ 
town point, 2 miles distant; and a>tenm- 
bout plies between Now York anti the 
point. This is the oldest town in New 
Jersey: the ground was purchased of the 
Indians in 1004, and settled, soon after, 
by emigrants from Long Island. 

•' van. iv. ,41 


, Eut.' (See JDeer.) 

■ Ent.; a measure' which obtains, uudetv 
different denominations, in mOeit coijhtties, 
whereby cloths, stuffk* linens, silks, &c.., 
are usually measured. The.efi English- 
is 5 quarters, or 45 inches; the ell Fieri*, 
ish, 3 quarters, or 27 inches. Iq Scotland, 
an eil contains 37 2-10 inches English. 

EnLKNBonoeuu (EdWard Law), lord, 
l«mi in 1710, at Great Shlkeld,. in' 
Cumberland, lord chief justice* of tho 
king’s lienclt, was a distinguished lawyer. 

* His fattier, doctor Edmund Law, bishop of 
Carlisle, placed him at the charter house, 
London. He afterwards entered the uni¬ 
versity at Cambridge, where,, in 1771,'he'’ 
obtained a prize medal, given by tho 
chancellor, and, in 1773, a prize, lie 
'studied Jaw at Lincoln’s Inn, and soon be¬ 
came distinguished in his profession, in " 
which he began bis career at the same 
time with .Eldon (q.v.) and Erskiue (q. v.) 
By the patronage of sir Francis Buller, 
one of the judges of the. king’s ItcncJi, 
lie early obtained a silk gown. On the 
trial of Warren Hastings, in 1785, Erskinc 
having refused to unib'ittike the defence. 
Law served as lending counsel. It requir¬ 
ed no little courage to encounter such op¬ 
ponents as Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and other 
eminent, men of the time, who conducted 
the impeachment. Law was assisted by 
Plomer and Dallas, and, as is well known, 
obtained tlic victory. (See //fading,*.) 
The defence did not come on until the 
tilth year of the trial. To the brilliant 
eloquence of his adversaries, Law oppos¬ 
ed simple, logical, and clear statements. 
After eight years, hi which the trial had 
occupied 148 dajs, at an ex [tense of. 
£71,080, Hastings uas acquitted. Law’s 
success was now certain. In 1801, he 
was made attorney-general, and, in 1802, 
jj i the fleatlt of lord Kenyon, he became 
io..l chief justice of the king’s benr.h, and 
was created baron. He adopted the title 
Ellenboroiigli from a small fishing village 
of that name, where. Ids ancestors had 
lived lor a long time. Under lord Gren¬ 
ville’s administration, lio became a inetti- 
Iht of the privy council (180«i), whicli, by 
many, is considered as unconstitutional. 

In parliament, he was opposed to the 
emancipation of tho Catholics. (See Cath- 
olir. Emancipation.) He held the office of 
chief justice for fifteen years, when his 
health sunk under the duties of the office. , 
The bookseller Hone, having published 
three well known purodies on the Chris¬ 
tian religion, was tried on tho indictment 
for the first before Abbot, for the two 
others before Ellenborongh. Both judges, 
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In their charges to die jury, declared the * 
^publications to be libels; yet the jury re- 
»turned' a verdict of not guilty, ana the 
■'•spectators manifested their satisfaction by 
■applause- This event had an unfavorable 
Effect on lord Ellenborough’a already • 
' feeble heahb, and, after a long sickness, 
be resigned his office jn 1818. Ho died , 
December 13< of the same year, at the 
age of seventy years. Lord Efienborough 
enjoys a high reputation for legal ability. 

' Ellery, jVilliam, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, w& born 
at Newport, Rhode Island, December 22, 
1727. He entered Harvard college at thp 
age of 16, and left it in his 20th year, with' 
the reputadbn of a sound scholar. After 
studying the lavV for the regular term, he 
began the practice, and continued it suc-f 
■ cessfully during 20 years. The part 
which he took with his native state, in 
promoting resistance to the mother coun¬ 
try, occasioned bis election to die con¬ 
gress of 1776. Of this body he was a 
zealous, spirited and most serviceable 
member. His dwelling-house at Newport, 
and other portions of his property, were 
destibyed by the British army, under gene¬ 
ral Pigot. Mr. EUery continued a member 
of congress until the year 1785. Boon after 
tins period, he accepted die office of chief 
justice of die superior court of Rhode 
Island. When tne present federal gov¬ 
ernment was organized, he accepted from 
general Washington the collectorship of 
the customs for the town of Newport—a 
{lost which he filled during the remainder 
of his estimable life. This venerable limn 
died at the age of 92, February 15,1820. 
He expired widiout sickness or pain, 
reading Cicero De OJJiciis, in his arm¬ 
chair. 

Elliott, Stephen, an eminent Araeri- 

* can liotttnibt and man of lettors, was born 
, at Beaufort, in Houdi Carolina, November 

11, 1771. ife was first placed at the 
graunpur school in Beaufort, whence he 
was transferred to Yale college, in 1787. 
Here he was distinguished for scholarship 

• and good character. Ou liis return home, 
he applied himself to dio improvement of 
his paternal estate, which, though impair¬ 
ed % the casualties of the revolution, wus 

’ still ample. His leisure hours, at this 
period, were given to history and jioetry. 
His devodbn to natural history began some 
time after. At the age of 22, Mr. Elliott 
was retum4d by his district as a member 
of the state legislature of South Carolina. 
In this sphere lie soon obtained consider¬ 
able influence by his zeal, urbanity, 
knowledge, and powers of argument. As 


r • i 

a member of the senate, ho introduced 
and carried various important bills, im¬ 
proving the public economy, and particu¬ 
larly the plan of the strfio bank, which was 
adopted Dy the legislature in the year 
1812. Of this bank Mr. Elliott was 
'chosen president, and discharged his of¬ 
fice with great ability until the time of 
bis death. Although the core of the bunk - 
rested mainly on Him, he fount? time to 
complete his two volumes of the botany 
of south Carolina, which are held in 
high estimation, and to make consider¬ 
able contributions to the literary and sci¬ 
entific societies of which he became a 
member. He was president of the liter¬ 
ary society of ChorlesCon, and of the lit¬ 
erary and philosophical society, and pio- 
fessor of natural history and botany m 
the medical college. His learned and 
elegant papers and lectures obtained uni¬ 
versal applause. Mr. Elliott was well ac¬ 
quainted, with French and Italian litera¬ 
ture, and the scientific works of the 
French school, particularly in geology, 
mineralogy, couchology, and botany, lie 
has left a collection in the several branches 
of natural history, scientifically arranged, 
which is said to be scarcely excelled by 
any private one in the United States. He 
wus the chief editor of the Southern Re¬ 
view, anti author of ten of the lougf-t 
and most admired articles of that nenodi- 
cui work. The degree of Lf.. D. wa» 
conferred on him by Yale college, and 
ugaiu by Harvard university. Few of hu 
American contemporaries equalled hint 
in variety of talents, attainments and la¬ 
bors. None possessed a mote amiable 
temper, or honorable spirit. Mr. Elliott 
was above six feet in height, with a robust 
frame and noble countenance. He died 
in the early pak of 18110. Most of lu* 
productions remain in manuscript. Such 
pf tlK't'V'* have been publisher! will per¬ 
petrate biS name creditably for his coun¬ 
try. 

Ellipsis ,1. in grammar anti rhetoric; 
the omission of one or more words, which 
may be easily supplied by the imagination. 
It is us6d to express passion, or for the 
sake of conciseness. The latter is par 
ticularly the case in familiar phrases. 
2. In mathematics; one of the conic sec¬ 
tions. (See Cone.) Kepler discovered 
that the planets describe such a curve in 
revolving al*out the sun. It presents to 
the eye, at once, variety and regularity, 
and is, therefore, preferred by painters to 
the circle for the outliqo of their pictures. 
TVo points in the longest diametpr have 
this peculiarity: the sum of two straight 
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lines drawn from them to -any point in 
die circumference is always the same, to 
whatever point' they are drawn. Air el¬ 
lipsis i nay, thcrefbrg, be formed by taking 
, ttvo points upon a plane, attaching to them 
a ring of thread, and following it round 
with a pencil, keeping^ it extended in the 
fonn ofa triangle. •' The points where the 
threadus fixed ate called the foci. 

ElmhticitT' or the Temrestrial 
Spheroid. (See Degree, Measurement of.) 

Elms, George,} an Ipgenious writer, a 
• native of London^ was educated at West¬ 
minster school and Trinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge. He obtained an office under gov¬ 
ernment during the administration of ftjr. 
Pitt, and wtts secretary to lord Malmes¬ 
bury, in his embassy to Lisle, in 1797. 
He was one of the junto of wits concern¬ 
ed in the well known political satire, The 
. Rolliad, and wrote a preface, notes and 
appendix to Way’s translation from the 
French of Le Grand’s Fabliaux; besides , 
Which, he published Specimens of the 
early English Poets, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Eng¬ 
lish Poetry and Language, 3 volumes 8vo.; 
and Specimens of early English Metrical 
Romances, 3 vols. 8vo. The two latter 
works have passed through several edi¬ 
tions ; and they display much ingenuity, 
and a general, though not a profound ac¬ 
quaintance with English literature. Mr. 
Ellis, who was a fellow of the royul so¬ 
ciety, and the society of antiquaries, died 
in 1815, aged 70. 

Ki.t.ora. (See Flora.) 

Ellsworth, Oliver, an American judge 
and statesman, was bom at Windsor, 
in Connecticut, April 29th, 1745. His father 
was a farmer, and his own youth was pass¬ 
ed alternately in agricultural labors and lib¬ 
eral .studies. At the age of 17, he entered 
Yale college, which lie subsequently left 
for the college of Nassau hall, ;i* Prince¬ 
ton. After completing lii^uj-Z-cniic 
course at Princeton, in 1700, he. studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar, in 1771, 
in the county of Hartford, Connecticut, 
where he commenced the practice, and 
acquired in a few years a high profes¬ 
sional reputation, that occasioned his ap- 
. poiutment as suite’s attorney. From the 
commencement of the revolutionary strug¬ 
gle, Mr. Ellsworth sided with the colonies ; 
he went into actual service against the 
enemy, with the militia of Connecticut, 
and, as a member of the general assembly 
of that state, took a large share in all the 
political discussions and measures. In 
1777, he was- chosen a delegate to, the 
congress of the United States, in which 


body he continued §>r throe years. In * 
1780, ho became a member qf the council 
of Connecticut, and, in 1784, was appoint¬ 
ed a judge of the superior court of the 
state—on office which he filled.for several 
years with great reputation. In 1787, he 
was chosen, by the legislature, one of the 
delegates of Connecticut to the convention 
for framing a federal constitution, to lie 
held, in Philadelphia. ■ In this illustrious 
assembly, he obtained much influence' and ’ 
distinction. It is believed, that the present, 
orgatiiention and mode of appointment of. 
the senate were suggested by liim. As 
he was called away py other duties, his' 
name is not among those of the signets of 
the constitution which was adopted, btft,^ 
he approved the work, mid warmly sup¬ 
ported it in the state convention. Two of 
his very able speeches in its defence’ 
.ire preserved in the third volume of Ca- •: 
rey’s American Museum. When the 
constitution was ratified, judge Ellsworth 
was elected a senator in the first congress, 
which met at New York, in 1789; and he 
retained his scat till 179<i, during almost 
the whole of president Washington’s ad¬ 
ministration. The hill for organizing the 
judiciary department was drawn up by 
liiin, and the part which lie took in most 
of flic grout questions of politics or public 
economy, raised him to a lofty eminence ■ 
in the eyes of the country. In 1790, 
when Mr. Jay resigned the office of chief 
justice of the supremo court of the United 
States, president Washington upjiointed 
Mr. Ellsworth his successor. To this trust 
he. proved fully equal, though he had 
liecn long estranged from the practice of 
his protrusion. All his habits aqd facili¬ 
ties were specially adapted to the discharge 
of judicial functions. At the close of 
the year 1799, he was selected to be one 
c me three envoys to France, governor 
Davie, of North Carolina, and the honora¬ 
ble William Vans Murray, being his col¬ 
leagues, in order to adjust those’differences 
■which had assumed the character of war. 
For this errand he was not so well quali¬ 
fied as for the career which he had pre¬ 
viously run; hut the convention, which 
was concluded by the envoys with the 
French government, obtained the assent 
of the president and ' the senate. His 
health was so much impaired by a long 
and tempestuous sea voyage, that, he was 
obliged to paHS over to England from . 
France, in order, chiefly, to tiy the effica¬ 
cy of the British mineral wafers.. The 
same cause induced him to transmit from 
England, to president Washington, his re-' 
signatiou of the office of chief justice. As 
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soonas lie ae-uire^aonfefiw^ theUnHed States:—1. JJ.Ameri- 

he rttumed'to his uative ceuntiy, and re-,,; cana i^incirican or white ekn) is fointil 
t}«id to'his femily residence/ dt Windsor, - frdm, the forty-ninth to the thirtieth paral- 
ia Connecticut, ,Inl802,he entered again vie) of latitude, is abundant in the Western 
Into the council of the gtQte,and, in lgQ7, ’^States, end extends beyond the Mississippi 
was elected the chief justice of. the 8tatej' r but attains its loftiest stature betweenlat! 
but declined this station. : The nephritic 42°,ohd 46°; here it' reaches tlio height of 
complaints, to which be had been long; 10u. feet, . with a trunk fbhij or five teet in, 
subject, attained a fetal violence this year, .. diameter, rising sometimes 60 or 70 feet, 
and caused his death, in the 63d year of when it Separates' into a few 'primary 
his age. Oliver Ellsworth was one of the limbs, which are at first approximate, or 
most distinguished. of the revolutionary cross each other,) but gradually diverge, 
patriots of America, of her statesmen and diffusing on all sides long, arched, pendu- 
Ifcr lawyers. * He filled a largo space in' lous branches, which float in the air. It 
die eyes of his countrymen. Ilis person- has been prpnounccd by Michaux “the 


al character and domestic life were ex¬ 
emplary. His friend, doctor Dwight, has 
commemorated his merits in his Travels 
in New England. 

Ennwoon, Thomas, * an early writer 
among the Quaker's, was born, in 1639, at 
Crowell, near Thame, in Oxfordshire, 
where he received 6ucli an education as, 
the humble circumstances of his parents 
would afford. In his 21st year, he was 
induced to join the society of Friends, by 
the preaching of one Edward Burroughs, 
and he soon after published his first piece,. 
entitled An Alarm to the Priests, or u 
Message froln Heaven to warn them. 
He subsequently liecame reader to Milton, 
with whom l«q improved himself in the 
learned languages, but was soon obliged 
to quit London on account of his health. 
In the year 1665, he procured a lodging 
for Milton at Chalfont, Bucks, and was the 
occasion of his writing Paradise Regain¬ 
ed, by the following oliservation mudo on 
the return of the Paradise Lost, which the 
poet had lent him to road in manuscript : 
“Thou hast said much of paradise lost, 
but wlmt hast thou to say of paradise 
found ?” In 1705, he published the first 
part of Sacred History, or the Historical 
Parts of the Old Testament, and, in 1709, 
Sacred History, &c. of the New Testa¬ 
ment; which production was well received, 
and is still ludd in some estimation. His 
other works are numerous; among them, 
Davidcis, the Life of David, King of Is¬ 
rael, a poem, which is more distinguished 
for pioty than poetry. He died in 1711k 
aged 74. His life, written liy himself, 
affords jnnny interesting particulars of the 
■ history of his sect. 

EtM. The species of elm (ulmus) are 
trees or shrubs, with alternate rough and 
simple leaves, and fascicles of small, incon¬ 
spicuous flowers, which appear before the 
foliage. About twenty sjteeies are known, 
all inhabiting the temperate parts of the 
northern • hemisphere, and three of them 


njpst magnificent vegetable of the tem¬ 
perate zone.” Its wood is not much es¬ 
teemed, but Inis lieen used for the naves 
of wheels in the state of New York, for 
ebair-bottorns, and sometimes, in Maine, 
for the keels of vessels. 2. U. fulva (red 
or slippery elm) is common in the "W est, 
hut conqmratively rare in the Atlantic 
states;, it is-also found over a great extent 
of country in Canada, Missouri, and as 
far south as latitude 31°; it altains the 
height of fitly or sixty feet, with a trunk 
15 or 20 inches in diameter; the wood is 
stronger and of a better quality than that 
of the white elm, is employed in the West 
in constructing houses, and is the best in 
the United States for blocks, but. its scarci¬ 
ty in the Atlantic stall s prevents its being 
much used ibr that .purpose. The leaves 
and hark yield an abundant mucilage, to 
which it owes its name, and which is a 
valuable remedy in coughs, and especially 
in dysentery and other bowel complaints. 
This, as well us every other kind of do¬ 
mestic medicine, is prepared and put up. 
with most singular nicety and core, at 
the Shaker establishment, at Canterbury, 
N. H. 3. U. alatu (wahoo) inhabit* from 
lat. 37° to Florida, Louisiana, and Arkan¬ 
sas, and is a small tree, sometimes 30 feet 
higb^l’efhui.kuble from the branches Itcing 
furnished, on two opposite sides, with 
wings of cork, two or three lines wide; 
the wood is iiuc-gruiucd, compact and 
heavy,and has been used in the South for 
the naves of coach wheels. The wood 
of the U. campcslris of the eastern conti¬ 
nent is superior to that of either of the 
American species, and, indeed, is one of 
the most useful in the mechanic arts, be¬ 
ing employed for guii-carriages, blocks of 
ships, gunwales, &e., and is every where 
preferred by wheelwrights for the naves 
and felloes of wheels. The lower classes 
England use it almost exclusively tor 
coffins, probably on account of its dura¬ 
bility in moist situations. This tree might 
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be advantageously mtrodueedinto the 
United States. .. 

Elmira, or La Mira, or Oedema, dr 
St. George del' Mira } a town in'Africa; 
on the Gold coast, situated in a low, flat 
peninsula, near the two. forts St George 
d’Elmina and Conradsburg; Ion. 1° ov 
W.; lot. 5° 1 O' N.; population about 
15,(K)d! It is tlio capital of foe 1 Dutch 

_ ..a. • •„ ur_A__ A _J 


iltn edition of die 
an<f " 
(Edi- 


in 1835. He puwi 
following tragedies of 
Euripides: Acarnanes, fo ; AVW ) 

S us Tyfannua, 1811; Heteclidjiej .1815; 
leden, 1818; Bacchte, 1621; ,and CEdi- 
pus Coloneus, 1823. 

Eloroatior, in astronomy; foe angle 
under which we see aplauct front foeaun, 
when reduced to the ecliptic 1 ; or it Is the 


settlemelits in Western Africa, and the , angle formed by two lines drawn front the 


most respectable fortress on 'the Gold 
const. The town is large, and remarkably 
dirty; sonic of foe bouses are built of 
stone, but they are huddled together in a. 
confused manner. The country around 
is lor the most part open and flat, foe sail 
generally light. The inhabitants of the 


earth to the sun and planet, when reduced 
as above. 

El5femert is when a married tvohian,' 
of her own accord, departs from her hus¬ 
band, and dwells with an adulterer; for ' 
which, without voluntary reconciliation to. 
the husband, alio shall lose her dower.. 


town are traders, fishermen, and jiersons 1 By eloping and living apart from the hus- . 
employed as servants-to traders. The hand, he is discharged of the future debts, , 
citadel of Elmina, standing in foe centre and no longer liable to snp|iort her. 
of the Gold coast, is very commodiously Ei.ora; a town in llnidostan, i 
situated for the purposes of trade, and the 
protection and security of the trader. Its 
situation is n|K>n a rock, hounded on one 
side by the ocean, and also defended by 
strong bastions. ’ * 

Elmo’s Eire, St. ; an appearance caused 
by fiery meteors in the atmosphere. It 
is often seen playing about the masts and 
rigging of ships. If two flames are visi¬ 
ble (Castor and Pollux), the sailors con¬ 
sider it a good omen ; if only one, which 
they call Helf.m:, they regard it, as a had one. 

Er.MSj.Er; Peter, D. It., an eminent schol¬ 
ar and philologist, was bom in 1773, and 
educated at Oxford. Having inherited a 
fortune from his uncle, be devoted the re¬ 
mainder of his life to literature. In 1802, 
being then resident in Edinburgh, lie be¬ 
came one of the original contributors 
to the Edinburgh Review, in which 
the articles on Heyne’s Homer, Schweig- 
lmusor’s Athenieus, Bloomfield’s Prome¬ 
theus, and Person’s Hecuba, are from his 
pen. He also wrote occasi orgi fo;- yit a 
subsequent period, in the QJrarte'fly Re¬ 
view. In tfie pursuit of his philological 
studies, Mr. Ehnsley nftenvurds visited 
most of the principal libraries on the con¬ 
tinent, and spent, the whole of the winter 
of 1818 in the Laurentian Library at Flor¬ 
ence. The year following, he-accepted a 
commission from tire government to su¬ 
perintend, in conjunction with sir Hum¬ 
phrey Davy, tlto unrolling of the Her- 
culanean papyri ; in which the selec¬ 
tion of die manuscripts was left to his 
judgment. On his return to England, he 
settled at Oxford, anil, having taken the 
degree of doctor of divinity, obtained soon 
after foe headship of Alluin hall, ant?the 
Camden professorship in 1823. He died 
41 * 


hr the 

province of Dowlatabnd; Ion. 75° 23'E.; 
lat. Ill” ii& N? ; about 18 miles N. E. of 
Ailrungabad, 2tK) mill's from Bombay, ■■ 
<150 from Madras, and more than 1000 
from Calcutta; inhabited by Brmnins on- ■ 
Jy. About a mile west of the place is a * 
chain of mountains, of reddish granite, .• 
out of which the famous temples of/.i 
Elora are excavated. These temples must \ 
he counted among the most stupendous 
works ever executed by man. The cir- ' 
citit ojf the excavations is aliout two 
leagues. Tile temples are 100 feet high, 
145 feet long, and 02 feet wide. They 
contain thousands of figures, appearing, 
from the style of their sculpture, to bo of 
ancient 1 limloo < >rigin. Every thing about 
‘them, in liter, indicates the most persever¬ 
ing industry in executing one of the 
boldest plans. Their origin is prior to the 
period of history. A tradition pays that 
Visvacarma was the architect of foe chief 
temple, and that Vishnoo mnl the San- 
. sines were his .assistants. The chief 
temple still hears the nemo of Visvacanna, 
The vault is supported by several rowsof 
columns, which form three galleries, one 
aliove the other. 24 colossal mouolithcs, 
representing Indian gods, are placed in 
separate divisions, the sculpture of which, 
though, on the whole, it may he called 
r.ide, shows, in some parts, nn advanced 
period of art, and a certain dcveJopement 
of taste. On each side of the colonnades 
of the great temrile are hewn out sphinxes, 
quite in the Egyptian style. These re¬ 
markable works, which will probably per¬ 
ish from explore to air and moisture, if 
hothing is done for their preservation, 
were first described by the English cap¬ 
tain T. B. Seely, iritis Wonders of Elora 
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(London, 1824). Steely relates the follow¬ 
ing remarkable circumstance: that Indian 
soldiers, in the English army in Egypt, in 
1799, exclaimed, while gazing at several 
.of the Egyptian images .with astonish* 

, ment, that Hindoos must have inhabited 
Egypt! Future ages will perhaps trace the 
Egyptian civilization to India, as 'Chain- 
pollion is at present tracing Grecian civili¬ 
zation to Egypt, (ij. v.) 

Ex.si.vore, Ei.si.vf.or, or IIelsuvciokr; 
a seaport of Denmark, on the E. coast of 
the island of Zealand, 20 miles N. Copen¬ 
hagen; Ion. 12° m' E.; Jat. 50° 2 / N. ; 
population, 7000. It is well built, and 
stands on the c west side of the Sound, 
nearly opposite to Helsiuberg, in Sweden,* 
at the narrowest place of' the Sound,, 
which is here less than four miles wide. It 
has no harbor, but an excellent roadstead, 
generally crowded with, vessels going up 
or down the Baltic, and anchoring here, 
either to pay toll or take in Acres, the sup¬ 
ply of which forms the chief business of 
the place. The aggregate number of ves¬ 
sels of all nations passing the Sound is 
nearly 10,000. The toll paid for English, 
French, Dutch nfid Swedish vessels is 
’ 1 per cent, on the value of tlicir cargoes, 
and 14 per cent, for vessels of other na¬ 
tions. The animal amount of toll varies 
from £120,000 to £150,000 sterling. At 
Elsinore, the fortress of Orenburg, situ¬ 
ated on the edge of a promontory, is pro¬ 
vided with powerfiil batteries. 

Elvsicm, Ei.tsian Fiet.us; 1. the 
name of certain regions, which the an¬ 
cients supposed to be the residence of the 
blessed alter death. They are described 
sometimes as delightful meadows, some-' 
. times as islands situated on the western 
confines of the earth. But they gradually 
receded as this portion of the earth was 
explored. The happiness of the blessed 
^consisted in a life of tranquil enjoyment. 

, The images by which the happiness of a 
residence then; is described, were taken 
partly from Olympus, and partly from 
descriptions of the. golden age. The 
ipost beautiful meadows alternated witlr 
’ pleasant groves; a serene anil cloudless 
sky vyas spread over them, aud a soli, 
celestial light sited a magical brilliancy 
over every object; the heroes there re¬ 
newed their favorite sports; they exer¬ 
cised themselves in. wrestling and other 
contests, danced to the sound of the lyre,' 
from which .Orpheus drew the most en¬ 
chanting tones, or wandered through 
odoriferous laurel-groves, on the smiling 
banks of the Eridonus, in delightful vales, 
or in, incadows watted by limpid foun- 


1 /• 

tains, amid the warbling of lards, some¬ 
times alone and sometimes in company; 
a perpetual spring reigned therefoe 
earth teefued three tirfles a year; and ail 
cares, pains anti infirmities were banished 
from those happy scats. (For the origin of 
the fable, sec Cemetery.) The volupt.uou.-i 
description of the gardens of Arnuda, in 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, is an imita¬ 
tion of the ancient ideas of the* Elysian 
fields.—2, The Parisians have called one 
of their favorite gardens awl principal 
places of amusement Cluimjia-Elittt ez. 

El.ZK.vin', or Ei.’/.viek. This family of 
jtrinters, residing at Amsterdam awl Li-v- 
dt*n, is celebrated for heaiiliful editions, 
principally published from J5!)5 to It 180. 
The w-st known are Louis, Matthew, 
Isaac (associated with Buenaventura], 
John and Daniel, tit Amsterdam and Ley¬ 
den. Besides these, was Peter Elzevir, at 
Utrecht, who hits done less for the art. 
Louis was the first printer who made a 
distinction between the consonant v and 
the vowel u. Abraham and Bin>nnven¬ 
ture prepared the smull editions of the 
classics, in ]2mo. and lt>mo., which are 
still valued for tlicir beauty awl correct¬ 
ness. Daniel was one of the most, active 
of this family. Although the Elzevirs 
Were surpassed in learning, and in Greek 
awl Hebrew editions, by the .Stephen¬ 
ses (Etiennes, printers and booksellers 
at Paris), they were unequalled in their 
choice of works and in the elegance 
of their typography. Their editions of 
Virgil, Terence, the New Testament, the 
Psalter, &c., executed with red letters, are 
masterpieces df typography, both for cor¬ 
rectness and beauty. Several catalogues 
of their editions have, been published: the 
last is by Daniel (lCi74,12ino.), in seven pails, 
much increased by the admission of for¬ 
eign wgrks. (Hoc- Brunet's Notice. <le to 
CallmLtf&tulevra, etc. />. lex Ehev. in the 
4tli voTpHbo Manuel du Libra ire.) 

Emanation, Efkt.ttx (from the Latin 
e.marutre, to issue, to flow out, to emanate). 
Philosophical systems which, like most of 
the ancient, do not adopt a spontaneous 
creation of the universe by a Supreme 
Being, frequently explain the universe 
by au eternal emanation from the Su¬ 
preme Being. This doctrine came from 
the East. Traces of it are found iti the 
Indian mythology, awl in the old Persian 
.or Bact.ro-Me.dian doctrine of Zoroaster, 
(q. v.) It had a powerful influence on 
the ancient Greek philosophy, as may be 
seen in Pythagoras.—In theology’, the doc- 
ti-itfe of damnation is the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which regards the Son and Holy 
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Ghost, See., as effluxes from the Deify him¬ 
self. 

Emancipation. (See Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation.) * 

Emanuel the Great, king of Portu¬ 
gal, ascended the throne in 1495. During 
his reign were performed the voyages oi 
discovery of Vasco da Gunm (1497), of Cn- 
hml (1500), of Amcricus Vespuijius (1501 
and 150:1), and the heroic exploits of 4h>u- 
. querque, by whose exertions u passage was 
found to the East Indies (for wliieh the 
way was prepared by the discovery of the 
tape of Good Hope, ill I48(i, hy Bartholo¬ 
mew Dia/.), the Portuguese dominion in 
Goa was established, tin; Brazils, the Mo¬ 
luccas, &c., were discovered. The coui- 
inerre of Portugal, under Emanuel, was 
more prosperous than at any former pe¬ 
riod. The treasures of Ameriea flowed 
into Lisbon, and the reign of Emanuel was 
justly called “the golden age of Portugal." 
lie died Dee. 15, 1551, aged 55, deeply 
lamented hy his subjects, hut hated hy the 
Moors, whom he had expelled, and hy 
the Jews, whom he had compelled to sub¬ 
mit to baptism. Asa monument of his dis¬ 
coveries, Emanuel built the monastery at 
Belem (q. v.), where he was buried, lie 
was a friend to the sciences and to learn¬ 
ed men. He left Memoirs on the Indies. 
i Kmbai.Mi.no; to endiaho, to' till and 
surround with aromatic and desieeurive 
substances any bodies, particularly corpses, 
in order to preserve them from corruption. 
'Pbe ancient Egyptians were tin; inventors 
of this qtrt. Other people, lor example, 
the Assyrians, .Scythians and Persians, 
followed them, hut hy no means equalled 
them in it. The art has degenerated 
very much from the. high degree of per¬ 
fection at which it stood among the an¬ 
cients; perhaps because the change in 
religious opinions and customs has made 
the embalming of the dead less Frequent. 
In modern times, only distin^tfehed' indi¬ 
viduals are occasionally embalmed; hut 
this process does not prevent corruption. 
—The intestines are taken out of the body, 
and the brains out of the head, mid tin 1 
cavities filled up with a mixture of bal¬ 
samic herbs, my rrh and others of the same 
kind; the large blood-vessels and other 
vessels arc injected with balsams dissolved 
in spirits of wine; the body is rubbed 
hard with spirits of the same kind, Jkc. 
(See Mummies.) The ancient Egyptians 
removed (lie viscera form the large cuvi- 
ties, and replaced them with aromatic, 
saline and bituminous substances, anti 
also enveloped the outside of the holly in 
cloths impregnated with similar materials. 


> These wore useful in preventing decom-. 
position ami excluding insects, until per¬ 
fect dryness took place. In later’times, 
Indies have lk>e» preserved a long time 
by embalming, especially when they have 
remained at a low and uniform tempera¬ 
ture, and have iieen protected from the air 
The body of Edward I was buried in 
Westminster abbey, in 1507, and in 1770 
was found entire. Canute died in 11)36; 
his body was found very fresh in' 1770, in 
Winchester cathedral. Tile bodies of 
WillinfU the Conqueror ami of Matilda 
his wife, were found entire at Caen, in the 
II it It century. Similar easey are not-un- 
frcqncnt. in many instances, bodies not 
embalmed have been preserved from de- 
cay merely hy the exclusion of tire air and 
the lowness of the temperalure. Impreg¬ 
nation of the uujmul body with cqrt'osive 
sublimate appc;*s to lie tin; most eflectiml 
means of preserving it. excepting immer- 
.sion in spirits. The impregnation is per¬ 
formed by the injection of a strong solu¬ 
tion, consisting of about tour ounces of 
bichloride of mercury t<> a pint of alco¬ 
hol, into the blood-vessels, and, tiller the 
viscera .are remov ed, the body is immersed, 
tin' three months, in the siilne solution, ' 
after which it rlri*. .wily, and is almost 
imperishable, ft'il pn pamlioji.1, or those 
immersed in alcohol or oil of turpentine, 
last liir an indefinite time. 

Evik.vkoo, in etjiiiinerce ; an arrest on 
ships or merchandise, hy public authority ; 
or <i prohibition of state, commonly on 
foreign ship.-, in time of war, to prevent 
their going out of port; sometimes to 
prevent their coming in : and sometimes 
both'tor .a limited time. 

Emhassaooh. (See .< hnliassuilor , and 
.Mi n i slew, / brrtgw.) 

Emiiaveo ; the situation of a ship when 
she is enclosed between two capes or pro¬ 
montories. It is parlieidarly applied When 
the wind, hy blowing strong into any bay 
or gulf, makes it extremely difficult, and 
perhaps impracticable, for the vessel thus 
enclosed to draw off from the shore, so 
as to weather the capes and gain the oiling. 

Embeii Weeks or Da vs, in the Chris¬ 
tian church, art; certain seasons of the 
year set apart for the imploring God’s 
blessing, hy prayer and fasting, upon the 
ordinations performed in tie- elmrch at 
such times. The ember weeks were for¬ 
merly observed in different churches with 
-some variety, hilt were at last settled as 
they are now observed, by the council at 
Placentia, in 1095. 

Embezzlement is the appropriation, 
by a person, to himself) of money ur prop- 
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erty put into bis fctonds in trust; , An em¬ 
bezzlement is both a theft and broach 
of trust; yet, by the general law, it is 
only a ground for an action for the value 
of the property. But there are many 
special provisions in relation to particular 
embezzlements and breaches of trust. By 
the law of England, a clerk guilty of em¬ 
bezzlement is liable to transportation not 
exceeding 14 years; and a public servant 
or agent committing the like offenfce is 
declared guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
punishable at the discretion of tint court. 
Still more severe provisions are made in 
the case of embezzlement by the officers 
and clerks of bunks. The laws of the 
U. States contain numerous provisions on 
this subject. The embezzlement of wines 
or other spirits deposited in the public 
stores,Venders the party liable to the same 
penally as lor fraudulently lauding the 
same goods with intention to evade the 
revenue; and special provisions tire made, 
respecting embezzlements in the post- 
office, the army ami navy, and in relation 
to the U. States bank in particular. It is 
provided by the act of March ll, 1825, 
“that if any person employed as presi¬ 
dent, cashier, yh-rk or servant in the batik, 
slmli feloniously hike, steal and carry 
away any money, goods, bond, hill, bank¬ 
note, or other note, check, draft, treasury- 
note, or other valuable security or effects 
belonging to, or deposited in, the hank; or 
shall fraudulently embezzle, secrete or 
make away with any money, goods, bond, 
bill, bank-note, or other valuable security 
or effects, which he shall have received, 
or which shall come to his possession or 
custody by virtue of such employment; 
he shall be. deemed guilty of felony, and, 
on conviction, shall be punished by tine 
not exceeding 85000, and imprisonment 
and confinement to hard labor not exceed¬ 
ing ten years."’ The English law con¬ 
tains provisions in relation to embezzle¬ 
ment by servants arid others. But the 
provisions on this subject are not so nu¬ 
merous, either by the English or Ameri¬ 
can laws, as they ought to lie, considering 
that embezzlement involves the guilt df a 
lnrejeny with the fraud of a breach of trust. 
This is mostly a subject of state legisla¬ 
tion in the l 1 . States,"and the laws of the 
states contain some provisions in relation 
to it. By the general marine law, a mari¬ 
ner forfeits his wages by the embezzle¬ 
ment of juty part of the cargo of the ship; 
and so he also fbrfeils liis share of the prize 
money by embezzling any part of tin? cap¬ 
tured proporty. 

EmhI.RM (Gr. tpftkwa. from cpffaMa. to 


cast in, to insert); properly, uibzy; j n . 
layed or mosaic work; something in. 
sorted ill the body of another; a picture 
representing one tiling to the eye, and 
another to the understanding; a painted 
enigma, or a figure representing some 
well-known historical event, instructing 
life in sonic moral truth; a typical desig¬ 
nation: tints a liulnince is tut emblem ,7f 
justice; ;f crown, an emblem of rfyahv. 

Embonpoint; a moderate ami agree¬ 
able fulness of figure. (Hee Corpulrnn;. 

Embossing, or Lm bossing, in archil, v 
ture and sculpture; the forming or lash 
ioning works in relievo, whether cut with 
a.rhisel or otherwise. 

Embraces v ; an attempt to corrupt m 
influence a jury, or any way incline then: 
to he more favorable to the one side than 
the other, by money, promises, letters, 
threats or persuasions, whether the jun 
give a verdict or not, or whether the ver.li," 
given.be true or false; which is punished 
by fine and imprisonment. 

Embroidery; figured work in gold, o- 
silVer, or silk thread, wrought bv the 
needle, upon cloths, st litis or muslins, hi 
embroidering shifts, a kind of loom i- 
used, because the more the piece is 
stretched, the easier is it worked. Muslin 
is spread upon a pattern, ready design* - 1 
and sometimes, before il is stretched upon 
tile pattern, if is starched to make it more 
easy to handle. The art of embroider} 
was--invented in the East, probably by lie 
Phrygians. In Moses’ time, Ahnliah, of 
the trilm of Dan, was noted lor skill it: 
embroidery, ami the. women of Sidoo, 
before the Trojan war, excelled in the 
same art. Though the Greeks attribut' d 
the iuvcliii'n: of the. art to Minerva, yet it 
is certain that it came through the Per 
sinus to Greece. The king of Pergarnus 
(Attains), in the year of Rome «hil, 3»- 
ventedtiie mode of embroidering with 
gold Ju modern times, die art 

has been much extended. In 1782, three 
German ladies, in llanover, named Wyl- 
li<dr, invented a mode of embroidering 
with human hair. Beads, &e., also have 
been used. 

Embryo; the first rudiments of the ani¬ 
mal in the womb, before the several mem¬ 
bers are. distinctly formed, after which it 
is called the Jiehifi. (q. v.) The time ne¬ 
cessary to produce this is different in 
different species. The human embryo N 
visible in three weeks: at the end o! 
four, a pulsation is perceptible, which 
is known to be the beating of the heart. 
It now about the size of an ant or 
fly, and retains its transparency, which, 
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however, gradually diminishes, and, at (he formerly been bequeathed to different 
end of two months, disappears: the eyes, monasteries on the continent; but • the 
nose, mouth, ears, and all the members, greatest part of them are said to have Ih*om 
are distinguishable :*it is as large as a bee. sold by the monks, and to have had their 
In three months,' every thing becomes place supplied with colored glass 'imita- 
ntore distinct; the sex becomes evident, irons. These stones are seldom seen of 
and the la 1 tits "rows until it is ushered large size, and ut the sumo timd entirely free 
into die world as a child. ^ from flaws. The emerald, if heated to a 

F.miIkn; a city at the mouth of tint certain degree, assumes a blue color, but it 
liver Ertis, in the principality*of East recovers its own proper tint when cold. 
Friesland, the first commercial city ot When the heat is earned tniieh beyond 
Hanover, with 11,000 inhabitants, a Latin this, it melts into an opaque, colored 
school, a learned society, &c. It is a free mass. ‘The Oriental emerald is a variety 
port. It has much trade in herrings. It of the ruby, of a green color, and is an 
is expected that its commerce will he extremely rare gem. (8ee fi.njl.) 
much benefited by the junction of lly; Emerson, William, tin eminent Eng- 
Ems mid the Rhine. lisli mathematician, was Iwrn at Htir- 


Emekai.o is a well-known gem of pare 
green color, somewhat liarder than quartz. 
Its natural Ibrm is either munded or that 
of a slant six-sided prism. By die an¬ 
cients the emerald was in great request, 
particularly for engraving upon.- They 
are said to have procured it from Ethio¬ 
pia and Egypt. The most intensely col¬ 
ored and valuable emeralds that we are 
acquainted with are brought from 1'ero. 
They .are found in cfefls and veins of 
granite, and otic r primitive rooks, anil 
oltenrimcs grouped with the crystals of 
quartz, felspar and mica. The emerald is 
one of the softest of the precious stones, 
and is almost exclu-itoly indebted for its 
value to its charming color. In value it 
is rated next to the ruby, and, when of 
good color, is set without foil, and upon 
a black ground, like, brilliant diamonds. 
Emeralds of inferior lustre are generally 
set upon a green gold foil. These gems 
are considered to appear to greatest ad¬ 
vantage whi'ii table-cut and -urroimded 
by brilliants, the lustre of whii h tonus an 
agreeable •'< ntrasf with the quiet lute of 
the emerald. They a:, -nmeiime'" formed 
into pear-shaped ear-drops; I t Ve mo.-; 
valuable stones are generally v m lings, 
A favorite mode of setting emeralds, 
among the opulent inhabitants of' South 
America, is to make them up into eln-fers 
of artificial flowers on gold 8tems. 'S’:.- 
largest emerald that has been mentioned, 
is one said to have been possessed hy the 
inhabitants of the Valley of Manta, in 
Pent, at the time when the Spaniard.-, 
first arrived there. It is recorded to liny* 
liecn as big as an ostrich’s egg, and to 
have been worshipped hy the Perutinns, 
under the name of the f'oilr/r.i.t or vuilio r 
of vmtrabls. They brought smaller ones 
as offerings to it, which the priests di-tiu- 
guished hy the ap|>ellatioii of daugftfcrx. 
Many fine emeralds are stated to hate 


worth, near Jhtrliiigtnn, in the year 1701. 
liming derived 1‘rom his parents n mod¬ 
erate competence, lie iliwoteil himself to a 
life of studious retirement. From the 
strength of his mind ami the eliisen-ss of 
his application, lie acquired a deep know! - 
edge of mathematics and physics, upon 
till parts of which lie wrote sound trea¬ 
tises, although with few pc tension.-, to 
originality of invention, and in a rough 
atul unpolished style. He died in 17HT, 
in his 81st year. 

E.mekv, John, an actor of eminence, 
was horn at Sunderland, in the palati 
nate of l.hiiham, Bcecmhrr ’Vi, 1777, attd 
educated at Ecclrsfield in Vorkshire, 
where lie acquired that knowledge of the. 
provincial dialect which aflertvatds con¬ 
tributed so much to. his celebrity. In tin* 
unsophisticated rustic or the stupid ilolt, 
lie was excellent; while in some parts, 
written purposely li>r him, such as Tyke 
in the School of Reform, and Giles 'i:i 
the Miller’s Maid, In.- acting was truly 
terrific and appalling. The portraying of 
rough nature, tine simplicity, and strong 
passion, was his forte; and in the laltei, 
specially, he ever excited the approbating 
of the best critics. In private lilt-, he w-.i- 
nmch esteemed : he died in January, 1 k*.! 

Emi ri, a very hard minerid, of black- 
i-h or bluish-gray color, is chiefly limed 
in shapelc-- masses, and mixed with nic¬ 
er minerals. Jt contains about 80 js r'.-, 
in 100 of" atuminc, and a small portion of 
iron, i.s usually opaque, and about f>ui 
times as heavy as water. The best emery 
is brought from the Ikevant. and chiefly 
from Naxos, and other islands of the 
Grecian archipelago. It is also found in 
some parts of .Spain, and is obtained from 
a'few of" the iron mines in Great Britain. 
In hardness, it is nearly equal to adaman¬ 
tine spar, nnd this property has rendered it 
an object of great request in various arts 
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Ift in employed by iapidarics in the cutting 
and polishing of precious stones;- by op¬ 
ticians, in smoothing the surface of the 
finer kinds of glass', preparatory to their 
being polished; by cutlers and other man¬ 
ufacturers of iron and steel instruments; 
by masons,'in the polishing of lnarble; 
and, in their respective businesses, by 
locksmiths, glaziers, and numerous other 
artisans. For all these purposes, it is pul¬ 
verized in large iron mortal's, or in steel 
mills; and the powder, which is rough 
and sliaii», is carefully washed, and sorted 
into five or six different degrees of fine¬ 
ness, according to the description of work 
in which it is to be employed. (See Co¬ 
rundum.) 

Emetic (emelievs; from r/itw. to vomit); 
that which is capable of excit ing vomiting, 
independently of any effect arising from 
the mere quantity of mutter introduced 
into the stomach, or of any nauseous taste 
or flavor. The susceptibility of vomiting 
is very different in different, individuals, 
and is often considerably varied by dis¬ 
ease. Emetics are employed in many 
diseases. When any morbid afTeciion 
depends upon, oris connected with over- 
distentiou of the stomach, or the presence 
of acrid, indigestible matters, vomiting 
gives speedy' relief, lienee its utility in 
impaired appetite, acidity in the stomach, 
in intoxication, ami where poisons have 
been swallowed. . In the different varie¬ 
ties of febrile affections, much advantage 
is derived from exciting vomiting, espe¬ 
cially in the very commencement of the 
disease, in high inflammatory fever, it is 
.considered as dangerous, and in the ad¬ 
vanced stage of typhus, it is prejudicial. 
Kinetics, given in such doses as only to 
excite nausea, hav e been found useful in 
restraining hteiuorrhuge. Different species 
of dropsy have been cured by vomiting, 
from its having excited absorption. To 
the same effect, perhaps, is owing the dis¬ 
persion of various swellings, which lias 
occasionally resulted from this operation. 
The operation of vomiting is dangerous or 
hurtful in the following cases: where 
there is determination of the blood to the 
head, especially in plethoric habits; in 
visceral inflammation ; in the advanced 
stage of pregnancy : in hernia and prolup- 
sus uteri; and wherever there exists ex¬ 
treme general debility. The frequent use 
*\f emetics weakens the tone of the stom¬ 
ach. An emetic should always be ad¬ 
ministered in the fluid form. Its opera¬ 
tion may l>e promoted by drinking any 
tepid diluent or bitter infusion. 

Emetine is a peculiar vegetable princi¬ 


ple, obtained from the ipccaeuan root, of 
wiiose emetic properties it is conceived to 
be the sole cause. It is obtained by di¬ 
gesting the root first #1 ether and then in 
alcohol. The alcoholic infusion is evapo¬ 
rated to dryness; and to the residuum, ra 
dissolved in water, acetate of lead is added, 
which produces a precipitate. The j>r. 
cipitate is washed, diffused in waiter, and 
decomposed by a current of sulphurated 
hydrogen gas. Sulphurct of lead falls to 
the liottoin, and the emetine remains in 
solution. J'y evaporating the superna¬ 
tant fluid, this substance is obtained para. 
It forms transparent, brownish-red s'-alc-: 
ij is destitute of smell, but has a hit;.-.-, 
acrid taste. At a heat somewhat ahnv-* 
that of boiling water, it is resolved inn, 
caijionic, acid, oil and vinegar. In a dose 
of half a grain, it acts as a powerful 
emetic, followed by sleep: six grains pro¬ 
duce violent vomiting, stupor and dead; 

Emeu, or New IIoi.lvm* Cassow.m.v. 
(See Cassowary.) 

Em i a hat! ox. Removal from one coun¬ 
try to another, for the purpose of pi-rnut- 
neut residence. Every man horn tree, os 
who had obtained his freedom, fonieri) 
had the right of emigrating, lint a.- rap 
ital and power Were lost to a state by t!c> 
removal of its inhabitant--, it was consider¬ 
ed, that emigration ought to be forbiddt 
and the people only allowed to ram .\ 
from one place to anoiln-r within the !iir : '-> 
of the state. Experience.,however, prov - 
ed that such prohibitions were fruttle-j, 
and the only way to guard again.-.! emi¬ 
grations was by the fullest protection ot 
property; by granting freedom of run- 
Bcience, und tiie undisturbed rxcrci.-o o! 
religion; and by not banishing subject- 
from their country on account of their rah 
gious opinions, as was once done (r. g. t it 
Franee and Salt/.hurg): hy allowing them, 
under *llie protection of judicious laws, 
with ranee of freedom in trade ami 

commerce, the nndisturlicd enjoyment o! 
the fruits of their industry; by not expos 
ingthem to the oppression of magistrate- ; 
and by delivering them from the fear 
unreasonable ot arbitrary tuxes. When 
we consider bow much resolution is re¬ 
quired to abandon forever the home t-. 
which man is bound by the strongest ties 
of” recollection, language and habit, t<> 
seek an uncertain fortune in a land ot 
strangers, there is no reason to believe, 
that large masses will ever emigrate with¬ 
out the most urgent motives. Wherever 
emigration is common, it is not an evil it¬ 
self, but only the consequence and symp¬ 
tom of an evil urising from thedissatisfac- 
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lion of the people with their condition. 
If things have come to such a state, that 
men think they cannot obey the Jaws of 
their country \vithc4it violence to their 
consciences, they ought to be' at liberty to 
s<*ek in other countries religious and polit- 
icaj freedom. Besides, in the abstract, em- 
ignition, is a right inherent in man. Every 
pen-on does as much as can be jeijuired 
of him, il* ho obeymtlie laws of that coun¬ 
try in which he chooses to reside, aiul 
only very peculiar circumstances can jus¬ 
tify the checking of emigration. The 
most cruel tyranny was exercised by Louis 
XIV', when lie deprived the Protestants 
of their religious privileges, and endeavo¬ 
ured to prevent their emigration. The, 
••nd of government is the. welfare of the 
citizens, and they are at liberty to retire 
from the slate when their welfare is no 
longer provided for by the state. In 
Amer'iea, the right of einigration is as in- 
ili-putable as the right of eating and drink- 
:ng. It is one of the liuidiuiieutal pmi- 
.Vges of the English nation, also, to leave 
■lie country without special permission, 
•she h is limited only in regard to those 
.vloi stand in some particular relations to 
tiic state, stiidi iis magistrates or soldiers ; 
and, in certain eases, it may betaken away 
hv the writ nr rrc/it nguo, under the great 
or privy seal. Acts of parliament have 
olt« n lii'cu passed, bv Hie Eiiitlish gow rn- 
ii'cnt, to prevent it- citizens from engaging 
in Ibreigu military serviee ; lbr iu'-lanee, in 
torn of die South American insurgents, in 
J" f5‘; but these were not ilireeted again-t 
•■migration. The emigration of inamiliie- 
tillers of wool, silk, iron, ike., has I•• i 
forbidden bv separate laws (by those of 
I71!», n (fei'i. I, cap. 27; 1740, 21 Geo. 
II, eap. 12, anil 17H2, 2) Geo. Ill, cap. 
HO). The only piniishnient, however, for 
■‘migrants of lliis class, declining to return 
on receiving a summons to that •■(feet, is 
the kiss of citizenship. Thos,*v\ho insti- 
gat(‘ them to <piit the country are liable to 
line and imprisonment. Tile French code 
also, at least since I7r!0, has ngrinilti'd un¬ 
limited emigration ; and the laws since 
made uguiusi emigrants were only owing 
to the hostile spirit of most of those who 
emigrated; for the emigrants wete un¬ 
willing to give up their right of citizen¬ 
ship in France, and attacked the new 
government in the ranks of its foreign 
invaders. Bv the act of the German con¬ 
federation, article 1-1, the right of emigra¬ 
tion is allowed to all the member.- of the 
confederacy. Well founded information 
in regard to the dangers that threaten Aji- 
igrants in foreign countries, measures for 


increasing'the means ot* labor, tho removal 
of the artificial restraints, by which the 
great mass of wealth is kept in a few 
hands, freedom of trade,— these are the 
means by which a Spirit of einigration 
may he cheeked, and the love .of home 
revived. Prohibitions of emigration ore 
unjust, as well ns impolitic, and always 
prove, that a government which allows 
them has an incorrect idea of its rights. 
If a dense population is the cause of 
emigration, let the government establish 
colonies. The British government have 
taken means <i>r aiding the settlement' 
of emigrants in Canada, the cape of 
Good Hope, and New Holland. Still 
' more was done in Russia, for the snp|s>rt 
of those who had emigrated thither, after 
disease anil want had carried otl" a multi¬ 
tude of those unhappy men in the un¬ 
healthy steppes of Odessa. Emigrants to 
the United States have,often been deceived 
in their expectations, have fallen, on their 
arrival, into the hands of sharpers, or have 
wasted the little resources which they 
brought with them, for want of informa¬ 
tion respecting the lie-t way to proceed. 
To remedy these ineonvi ri’a-nees, by giving 
information and advice to newlv arrived 
emigrants,a society in New York establish¬ 
ed the lice emigrant's otliee, a very use¬ 
ful institution, and worth) to In: imitated 
in all the large seaport-, of the Cuited 
Suites. It might be well tiir this society 
to distribute handbills, jn the language 
of the emigrants, among them before 
they limit, eiiutainiug a tew rules and 
directions. It might even lie useful to 
transmit iidorniatiou of the real state, of 
tilings in this country, and of the best, 
course for emigrants to pursue, to those 
countries from w hich emigration is most 
eommon : this object might lie easily ef- 
vcti d hv means of new spajiers. The 
j .ineipal countries from which emigration 
at present takes place to the l.'uitcd Slate--, 
are Gnat Britain, Ireland, Switzerland, 
Alsace, \\ urtemberg. From England 
and Ireland, a large emigration takes 
plaee, al.-o, to Canada, New South 
Wales, Vim Diemen’s Land, &c.; from 
WYirtemberg and Prussia to Russia and 
Poland, which, however, lias been less 
extensive of late; from the Eastern and 
Northern States of the, L\ S. to the Wes¬ 
tern Slates: of colon'll persons front the 
Cuited Slates to Lilieria in Africa, and to 
Hayti (very few, however,in number, par¬ 
ticularly to the latter country.) A society 
has ’-Italy lieen formed at Washington for 
instructing people of color in the elements 
of science ami the mechanical arts, to 
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make them usefulbnembere of the colony 
in Africa. * » 

From official returns, ordered to be 
printed by the house of commons, we 
learn, that the whole number of passen¬ 
gers, which embarked from the year 1812 
to 1821, both years inclusive. Tor the Uni¬ 
ted Slates, from Ireland, was 80,653: from 
England, 33,608; from Scotland, 4727; 
whole number, 68,988: for the British 
dominions in North America, from Ire¬ 
land, 47,223 -, from Englund, 23,783, and 
from Scotland, 19,971; total, *90,072. 
Thus the whole number of emigrants 
from the United Kingdom for North Amer¬ 
ica, from the year 1812 to the year 1821; 
both years included, was 159,060. But 
the number of emigrants from Ireland has 
■ since very much increased. Iii the begin¬ 
ning of July, 1830, it was'calculated, that 
about 12,800 Irish emigrants had arrived 
at Quebec during the season; and it was 
estimated, that* during the year 1830, there 
would be not less than 50,000 emigrants’ 
from Ireland to Canada and the United 
States. Tlie general government of the 
United States has not ns yet adopted any 
measures to check 'this accession to their 
population, though by no means always 
<>f the most desirable kind; but should 
;t often happen (as has already taken 
place), that paupers, infirm and . poor peo¬ 
ple are sent out, merely for the purpose of 
getting ri«l of them in Ireland or England, 
it would become necessary to take meas¬ 
ures of prevention against, such a breach 
of hospitality. In some of flic slates, 
laws have been made imposing some re¬ 
straints upon the landing of emigrants. 
A late Quebec newspaper states, that the 
accession of population which the British 
North American provinces and the Uni¬ 
ted States have received from Europe 
since 181fi, cannot lie less, on an average, 
than 35,000 a year, or 490,000. It may, 
indeed, (airly lie estimated at 500,000. Al¬ 
lowing each family of .5 persons, to have 
brought out money, clothes ami other 
property, valued at 20 sovereigns, they 
would have added a capital of £2,000,000 
sterling. Supposing their labor worth 
$5*0, or 20 sovereigns a year, their produc¬ 
tive industry will now he worth, ut a very 
low estimate, £2,000,000 annually. The 
emigrant^ from Germany, Alsace and Swit¬ 
zerland arc very numerous, and are among 
the most valuable additions to the Ameri¬ 
can population, as the great body of them 
are sober, industrious, and orderly people, 
and good fanners. A singular circum¬ 
stance, to which the history of no other 
nation affords a parallel, is the emigration 


of the Americans from the east constantly 
westward. It would almost seem that 
they had no pleasure in the fruits of their 
labor, but that the lfcbor itself was their 
enjoyment. After partially clearing up 
the wilderness, and surrounding him¬ 
self with the comforts of civilized life, 
the enterprizing pioneer of civilization 
often moves still farther into the’depths 
of the forest, and lys [ilace ft suppli¬ 
ed by the less restless emigrant from 
Europe. Among these, the German U 
not unfreiiuent, who’is delighted with 
the prospect of becoming an owner of 
laud'iu foe simple, and of being able to 
save something which he can truly call 
Ins own. He converts his land into a 
fine productive farm. But his ignorance, 
of the language of the, people about him 
prevents him from partaking fully in their 
advantages, and confines him to a com¬ 
paratively limited sphere of action ; lie, 
therefore, remains far behind his Ameri¬ 
can brethren in all that regards inoral and 
intellectual education, as for instance, in 
schools, instruction,&e. TJiis, at least, is 
the case where the German settlers are so 
numerous as not to he obliged to niitigln 
much with Americans, as in some enmities 
in Pennsylvania. (Eor the French tmi- 
gr/.t, see the following article.) 

Emiuk&s (emigrants). We meet in his¬ 
tory with many instances of large bodies 
of moil being oldiggd to leave, their coun¬ 
try on account of religious persecutions, 
ns did the Huguenots, for instance, in the 
17th century, or for some other causes. 
(.Sec Kmigratinn and litJbgns.) The ap¬ 
pellation of t'lnifcn'x (the French for mi¬ 
grants), however, is now applied to those 
persons particularly, who left France at 
the commencement of the French revolu¬ 
tion. These persons, some front enmity to 
the new order of things, others to escape 
political persecution, removed into the 
neigh ho rifti.' countries, some with a little 
property, which they hail found means to 
carry off', others entirely destitute. They 
were from ^11 ranks, and of all ages and 
conditions; <en and women, children and 
old men, priests and nobles. Most of 
them hoped to see the restoration of the 
old order, by which they might he ena¬ 
bled to return to their country, and there¬ 
fore remained at first on the frontiers. 
Among them were seen examples of flic 
basest profligacy and the most heroic self- 
denial. Persons who had been accustom¬ 
ed to all the luxuries'of life, and the re¬ 
finements of rank, earned a scanty sub¬ 
sistence in petty employments, and bore 
their privations with dignity and resigna- 
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-jo;:. Se.vc: .1 counts are, suic'l to have l icon 
employed n< boot-Mucks. It would ho 
tinjusUoiMl! .ill those who left their coun- 
>rv to its line in the tilin' of its prettiest peri), 
weak and tiipid ; for where anarchy rules, 
the innocent is not secure. The oinigra- 
tioti, however, of the royal princes, partic¬ 
ularly Uie count of Provence, afterwards 
Louis XV’llJ,can hardly bo jttsfniefl. Their 
presence, was of gnent. importance to the 
state, itit.l their example contrihuted not a 
little to the extensive emigration which 
followed, and the injurious eonscipicnccs 
which attended it. -Many of the r/aigrt.v, 
however, were persons of loose, idle and 
profligate liahits, whose conduct brought 
a reproach upon the whole body. This, 
fait more particularly the fear of provok¬ 
ing the vengeance of the French govern¬ 
ment, was tile cause of their lining re¬ 
fused a refuge in some countries, and of 
their bring maned under certain restric¬ 
tions ill others. At the lead of the emi¬ 
grants stood the no ill princes of (’nude, 
Provciiro mid Artois, the first of whom 
collected a pari of the fugitives to rniip- 
•Tate with ihe allied armies ill (pennant 
tor the restoration of tin- monarchy. \t 
< 'oiil.’tilz, a particular court of justice was 
i Kablished to settle causes relating to the 
French unions. As a Im.ly, they arc 
(!. scribed In eontemjiorary authors as 
haughty in their di portm-nt towards 
for. igners. and acting as if they eon.-ti 
mre.l the French nation, and ;is if the rest 
• ■I" Europe did nothing more than it-' duty 
I.e .-i.—isiing them 111 rrrturr their e-lates 
atid t'eudal rights. I>tit the inva-i.ui of 
the Netherlands by Dilliiuuric/ drove 
them from these protinees in mid-w inter, 
•it ;i deplorable condition, while til* ir 
number was daily increased lit tin- -yst. in 
of violence and terror raided on in 
France.; e. g. by the bloody li'ngejlie- oi 
Lyons and Toulon. The corps ol <'untie 
w as finally taken into the Hu-^an sort ice, 
and Was tlisbanded in I lie*. Kii.-sian-Au-- 
trial! campaign of 17!*'.*. Wien Napoleon 
heeame emperor, it was on*’ of lfs !n-l 
act- ol'grace to grant permission lo till lint 
a few of the emigrant- to return to then' 
country. Mam, however, who l>\ the- 
time had s. tiled in foreign places, ,|ji| no; 
elioo.-e t«i avail themselves <>t the uidiil- 
genee. 'I'lie rliinir of Louis XVIII con¬ 
tains an expiv-s declaration, that the emi¬ 
grants have no claim upon their former 
possessions: Iml this did not prevent them 
from bringing forward their dent; 'ids lbr 
indemnification, which have often occa¬ 
sioned a good deal of excitement in Ihe 
public. The chambers grant*:.! m i 
vog. iv. 42 


on the proposition of Viliele, the income 
of a capita) of 1000 millions .of francs, us 
an indemnification lor the estates of the 
emigrants, which hail been sold. (See 
thtnee.) . 

F.MH.irs. (See .JhnUiu.t'.) 

Ewi.nk.v. K(from tla* Ltiliti eminentin ); an 
honorary title, like i.irrftt rwy, and given to 
cardinals. They were formerly called 
ilhmtrLssiini and. rrvtn wfLwimi ; hut |K>pe 
Frhan Vril (of the. Itarhcrini tiimiiy), in 
It>30, established the above its their title of' 
honor. Popes John VIII and Gregory 
V 11 gave this title to the kings of France. 
The emperors hav e likewise heme it. It 
litis gradually sunk, as titles always do. 

Eviik fi. e. nob/r , /iriim/if ); a lille of 
honor, given in Turkey to those, who 
claim <lc.scent from Mohammed and his 
daughter I'atinia. These emirs are found 

1. In Arabia, where they arc. the chieftains 
of the wandering tribes, or Bedouins, 
(.j. v.) Their origin, however, is doubtful. 

2. In Turkey ii.-ell, they term a kind of 
hereditary nobility, and wear as a badge 
a green turban, a- Mohammed i-- said to 
have done. They have certain privileges, 
b*il t.tln rvv i.-e no higher claims W civil 
oflie. s than other Mussuhnen, and live, 
for tin* mo.-t part in great indigence, as 
they are idle and extravagant. The word 
i wir i~also applied n> e.-rlain ofliees and 
employ ineiil-, e. g„ i 1)1 ir liit-l.iihi , eoii.lllc- 
tor of the pilgrim- m ettrav a ms. 

E’-ii.vx, Tln.ititi-, an Liigli-h dissenting 
divine, wh- horn at Stamford, in Lineoln- 
shiiv, Itl’i-'l: and. alter -in-lying at the mii- 
v.r.-My ol’ ('ami.ridge, lie iimshed liis 
education at an academy in London. In 
I til'd, 1 1 'cane* eliaplain to (lie c. nmtess 

of 11- d. lb- l.-ti thi.- siiiiation in 
1 lie's, an.i w. iii to London, and, the fol¬ 
lowing v. ai. hec.o,).* pa-tor of a congrega¬ 
tion :.r I .owe-tofll in .'•'uflblk. In 1(2(1, he 
accepted an im iiatuin to heeonie assistant 
to the Vev eleld ,l..-ep|| I.OVSf*, iyj, llulllill. 
Mr. Lml'.ii had adopted sentiments a;i 
...•.aching to \naiii- in, and, the circum¬ 
stance being siisp. l ied, an in.juisilorial 
ex •'iiinali.ai v.a- sci on I’ool hy Jiis l.reih- 
r.-ii, rli" di ■■iitiiig niuii.-ters of Dublin, win., 
a-I..- would no' Oi-mow vvhat he enticiv - 
• •d!'. b.* the tiudi, le-triete.! him li.eri con 
tinning i.i— pa-tnral duties. Finding Inin-' If 
the object of public odium. In' pul.li-ln'd 
In-' Humble linjiiiiv into the Scripture 
Accfimir.if —:i- ('in i.-t. or ii -hurt Argu¬ 
ment concerning hi- liei'v hod Glory, 
according to tin* Go-pel. Immediately 
alter tbi- work appeared, lie wa- arr* -te.l 
on me charge of hla-pin'iny, ti'.' .l hefon; 
tla* I'ii'.ef ji 1,-1 i.f .|u* *•!. - bt.nch, and 
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sentenced to a yoa^s imprisonment, a line 
of £1000, awl detention in prison till it 
should be paid. The line was reduced to, 
£70, through iho interposition of the duke 
of Ormond, and other humane persons; 
and, after somewhat mon?,than .a year’s 
confinement, Mr. Emlyii was set at liberty. 
He removed to London, where lie* preach¬ 
ed l«>r some time to a small congrega¬ 
tion, and occupied himself in writing 
controversial tracts. He ‘enjoyed the 
friendship of doctor Samuel Clarke, Wil¬ 
liam Wliiston, and other individu.tls dis¬ 
tinguished lor their learning and liberali¬ 
ty. and was generally respected for the 
excellence of his character and amiable 
disiKisition. lit* died July 30th, I7-I.‘l. A 
collection of hjs works was published in 
17ll>, 2 volumes 8vo., with tut account of 
iiis life. 

Hmmkt, Thomas Addis, an eminent 
Irish lawyer and patriot, was born iu the 
city of Cork, in Ireland, in I/ bo. ‘ His 
ptirents were highly respecttihle iuhahit- 
e.nts of tliar eitv. in easy circumstances. 
Thu son was placed, in his boyhood, til 
the unit ersity of Dublin, awl designed by 
bis lather lor the profession of medicine. 
He was educated accordingly, and pursu¬ 
ed his medical studies at Edinburgh. The 
death of his elder brother, a member of 
the Irish bar, occasioned him to pass from 
the practice of medicine to the study of 
the law, at the desire of iiis parents. He 
went to London, read two years in the 
Temple, awi attended the courts at West¬ 
minster. On Ins return to Dublin, he 
commenced practice, and soon obtained 
distinction end business. The celebrat¬ 
ed Curran was one of his circuit and term 
companions. Doing of an ardent charac¬ 
ter, and enthusiastically Irish, be imbibed 
deeply the resentment and antipathy of 
the majority of his countrymen against 
the British rule and connexion. VVlicii 
Ihe societies of untied Irishmen were re¬ 
vived in the year 17!*5, Emmet joined the 
association, and soon boeiune a leader. 
Their object was rc\ ohmon, awl an inde¬ 
pendent go\eminent (hr Ireland. Emmet 
acted as one of the grand executive com¬ 
mittee of the societies, who consisted of 
at least 500,000 men. March 12, 1708, he 
"was arrested, and committed to prison at 
Dublin, as u conspirator, by the \ ice- 
regal government, along with Oliver Howl, 
doctor Macumen, and other chiefs of the 
disaffected party. In July, after a severe 
confinement, an interview took place, hc.- 
twecu Emmet and lord ("astWcagli.at Dub¬ 
lin castle, and it was agreed, that lie and the 
ether state prisoners should be permitted 


to go to the United States, as soon as they 
had made certain disclosures of their plans 
of revolution, and the projected alliance 
between the united Irishmen and France. 
These disclosures were made in a memoir 
delivered August 4, bin without the con¬ 
fession of any names, which were inllo.x- 
ibly refused by the writers. They were 
soon ttfter, examined in person bcibre the 
secret edbiinittccs of both boost's of the 
Irish parliament. Instead, however, of 
being sent to the Unilcd States, Emmet 
and nineteen more were, early in 17 PP, 
landed in Scotland, and consigned to fort 
fJeorge, a ibrtrrss in the comity of Nairn. 
Here they were liberally treated, but fhcii 
detention lasted three years. At the ex¬ 
piration of that period, the list of pardons 
arrived, including the name of every 
prisoner except Emmet. The governor 
of tile fortress released him notwithstand¬ 
ing, taking all the responsibility. Eia- 
lnet, and bis exemplary wife, who had 
shared unremittingly Iiis impri:-onmet;i, 
both in Ireland and Scotland, v. i re landed 
at Uiixhavcn from a British lriirate, spent 
ihe winter of tin- year 181'- in Brussels, 
and dial of 1 SOB in I'aris. In Ocloh. r,’ 
1801, they sailed from Bordeaux f-r the 
United States, and arrived in Ni w \mk 
on the lltli of the next month. Emmi t.‘ 
tln n about 10 y ears of age, at fu-l I».-s■ - 
tilted betwei 11 the professions of the law 
and medicine: but, bis friends determined 
him to undertake the form* r. (Icnrge 
( lilltou, tin'll goM I ll'll' of tbe stale ol .Ncvv 
York, induced him to abandon his original 
plan of settling in Ohio, and m remain iu 
the city of New York. lie was admitted 
to the. bar at oner, by special dispensation, 
and reached the first ranks ot the prof's 
sion in a short time, by indefatigable in¬ 
dustry and fervid eloi|iteuee. In the 
course of a tew years, 1"' rivalled in l.u-i 
ness aiRl fame the most eminent ol tie' 
American Viivvy ers. Occasionally lie- 
ardor of his tempera merit and t he 
vivacitv of lus recollections betrayed him 
into party polities : but bis general career 
and character vvi j-e those of a laborious, 
able and most -ueecssful pleader, an en¬ 
ergetic, awl florid orator, a sound repub¬ 
lican citizen, and a courteous gentleman. 
Ill 1812, lie was appointed to tbe office ol 
attorney-general of the -tale ot New 
York. His death took place in the (ski 
year of bis age, ui a remarkable way. 
November 1 I, 18*27, while attending the. 
trial of an important cause at New \ ork. 
in the circuit court of 11 it* United Skate.-, 
Ijc was seized with an apoplectic fit, which 
put an end to his < M-tener the following 
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night. It was only on the 13th, that he 
hail tlrlivi red a most animated and pow¬ 
erful suldn ss to n jury in a cause of the 
greatest importance and difficulty. An am¬ 
ple and deserved tribute of public respect 
was paid to his memory. Mr. Emmet 
(was a thorough classical scholar, and cou- 
versapt with the physical sciences. Dur¬ 
ing Ins detention at the fortress in Scot¬ 
land, In? wrote part of an EssaV towards 
the History of Ireland, which was printed 
In New \ ork, in ISO?. Ilis private life 
was irreproachable, his countenance strong 
and w-g ilar, and his frame manly and 
healthy. 

Evict el WOO, TltK. (Sec DifZ.) t 

Kviri ooci.ks, a (Ireelv philosopher, 
>v (lose doctrines, in many respects, rc.-em- 
hled those of Pythagori.s. was horn Ititl 
It, ('.at Agrigentum, in Sicily. His fellow 
citizens esteemed him so highly, that they 
wished to make him king: hut, being an 
enemy to all oppres-iuli.and cjovulinn of a 
few aho\ e the rest, he refused the otier, and 
prevailed on tlieni to aholi-li ari-toeraej. 
and introduce a democratic.d tbrin ofguv - 
erritnent. The Agrigenlinc. n-gardi d 
him with the highest vein ration. :s ilia 
restorer and preserver of their liberty. tin- 
piihln' heneliietor, the gn at pm 1. orator 
and physician, the Ih'.-e-gc of the god , 
the predieter of future events. : nd • e 
mighty magician who eonld slop th- 
eourre of nature, and ovcmtl-- the power 
of death itself, lie i- s :i jd to have throw n 
himself into the crat-r of nciimt lima, irt 
order to make i; believ.". 1 ., by In-, sudd, a 
disappearance, mat la- vva- if divine 
origin. Aeeording to other-, !,e vva- a 
victim to his rash eurm-it,, vvlrn, :n onii-r 
To examine mere accurately iic n.itnri ol 
the mountain, end of ia ry ernplions. 
lie Went ton ;a nr tin edge *>( the eha.-m. 
and fell in. i >1 it it i- prol.ahle tli.il tin.- ' 

a lietiori, as Well as tie- story I ft Liu'i.u. 
nhout him, that liis sanilal-»vere ihrown 
out from the volcano, and thus the man¬ 
lier of his dentil ascertain**!), and tin* jii-n- 
ple undeceived as to l.i- pretended dii bi¬ 
lly. Others assert, that le-wa- ... 

in his old age. Empedocles present'd Ins 
philosophy in a poetical dress. II’-- verse- 
are marked by hold and glow ing imagery, 
ns well as by harmony and sothc-s. Lu- 
eretius was his imitator. Tie- i.imh.e . 
poem on the spheres, lomn-rly a-eriheil 
to him. is now considered spurious. Tie- 
poems of his yet extant have be. -n pub¬ 
lished Togetln r, with a ireati-e . n his life 
and philosophy. I-. I’. \V. Sun/. Leip-n-, 
Jt'Otij. !'.ni(ied".-le- holds Th - jii.l-* e|e. 
inents - ■ -anil, w.-.'-r. ‘Ir.*. .••>—•*- tin- 


fundamental and indestructible principles, 
from whose union and separation every 
thing that exists is formed-. To these 
material principles are added (he ideal 
principles of friendship and' hatred, Do¬ 
menico fscina has written Memoirs on the 
Life ignl Philosophy of Empedocles (Pa¬ 
lermo, IHIoi. 

I-’.yipf.uok (from the Latin imperator; in 
fierman, Kaisrr, from- (\rsar*): the title 
of the highest rank of sovereigns. Tin 
word impi nilor, from impirun, to com 
in,-mil? bail very different meanings among 
the Romans at ilitli-reut periods. In the. 
most general sen-e. it -ignitied the cum- 
tliaral'-r of an army, as imprrmm did the 
command itself. In < arlv limes, eon-uls 
Were ealleil mi in I'nlor- -.- before thev enier- 
ed i li thi-ir oiliee. Tin- soldiers alter 
wards ennl*Tied ihe title on their geuerai, 
afe-r a victory, l.v liailiug hint t.ap. lirfnr ,- 
the -'-nate ai-o called a victorious genera 
i’tiprrnl'tr nniil la- hap e.-i*-! rated his tn- 
ninjih. At a -lill Ian r |- iiml, n>> <.ne was 
honored with this title, who had itof de - 
t’e.-Ui ii a iio-f-l-- aims of at least It),(Kill 
men. Atic the ov tlu-ow of file r -- - 
p11 1 >!le. i/.-./e ,- (/.-j|- !.. the title of’ lie- 

fillers, or emp'-ru;a-iil indi-ated lie- s.i- 

preme jx-w.-rt ft *■ wi-t.l ,-// ln-ing too 

od'ous to h- as~ir.:i-b. * \ie.eiiun- gene¬ 
ral- w er- nih how. v i, -one to in < --thite ! 
with ti e tl'ii- i.ti/r rt'lur, ill it- oligin.il 
s'-n.-"-. ill tin- lime o. ti republic, the 
!. 1 !- was mu -diet- the Ii.hi.. , ;-. ; Ci-iroiin 
jr .•i.tnr ; w heii i; e.-i-o. to .-:gn:fv < nipt ro>\ 
it w^spiit !>et'o.o the i..im<-, a- onprivg. 
t'/iim/in W itu "• 1 ii di'-.’ruet'aiii of 11 1 -- 
R«>lu-*i%Vtnp'i. . tin o-l vv.e- Io-( ; Iml. i' 
vv a-1‘iiivv t d i;. "'d A. )>.. when C 'barb- 
iitagne vva . i-ne,v n.-.I i 11■ |i or of the Wesi- 
i-’or a long time, tie- title vva* considcrc-i 
a- la ! u guig n> iv.-r< .giity of’ Rome 

i, ti.-e, .a: ;!:•• 'llvi.-iou of the etop.r- 
au.-Mig tie- sons i f I,oiii--|e-l>el,unuai.-, 

I .Olhai/e. ling oi Italy. r<.iveil the tit. 

t'hnrle.- th - Raid, and s- viTiil prince- 
Italy, here u, until I, in hti'i A. t> 

(in.illy united the imperial crown will, 'h-e 
of the (o Moan king.-.. A ct it vva- !•"•- 
in.-uiv eenttiries eoti.-ideretl nee* y ' 
he erovviied at Rom - in onler to !.,- t-e 
mallv inve-ted with the title of' 
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For reasons too impy to he enumerated 
here, the idea that' the bishop of Rome 
vvoh the highest spiritual ruler, and the 
emperor of the holy Roman empire (or 
of Germany), the highest temporal sove¬ 
reign, was gradually developed. One 
reason undoubtedly was, (hat the German 
or Teutonic tribes were actually, in the 
beginning of the middle ages, the ruling 
people in most countries of Europe ; but 
many other reasons, partieularly a strange 
confusion of (lie universal empire of 
Rome with the universal enquire of 
Christendom, alid the idea of a universal 
church, as an organized society, to he sup¬ 
ported, of course, bv a temporal power, 
contributed much to give this idea cur¬ 
rency. The impartial historian cannot 
doubt that, in the barbarous period of the 
middle ages, the authority of the pope was 
beneficial to Europe, and almost the sole 
supjiiirt of civilization; hut it would be 
hard to say what advantage Germany de¬ 
rived from taking part, i.r njjirii >, in till the 
quarrels of Europe, and from that unfor¬ 
tunate desire of possessing temporal autho¬ 
rity over Italy, which has been one of the 
chief causes of her infcrioi ity to some other 
states of Europe, in rcs| eel tolhedevel- 
opemetil of her political institutions. \s 
the emperor was. considered the highest 
temporal ollieer in < ’hri-tendoni, all the 
other states were regarded as dependent 
upon him ; some of these, therefore, to 
show their independence, made Haim to 
the imperial dignity, although they did not 
assume the title: as, for instance, the sov¬ 
ereigns of Castile, Eranee and England. 
Thu eastern empire having been dually 
overthrown by the conquest of Consirmli- 
tiople, in l ir.-i, the, imperial dignity in the 
East became extinct. The sultans, who 
succeeded the emperors, have never re¬ 
ceived, in ollieial language, the tide of 
emperor. This title was adopted in Rus¬ 
sia by IViorl, in 17:21, but the right of the 
Russian sovereign to its possession was 
not acknowledged In the German empire 
until 1717 -by Eranee in 1747, and by 
Spain ill 17.7!*. Napoleon adopted the old 
idea ot an empire, as a genera) union of 
states under the protection, or at least po¬ 
litical preponderance, of one powerful 
statu ; tin* political system of a balance of 
power, bad "proved insuflieient to maintain, 
a general peace, anil Henry I V*s plan of a 
great European .confederacy held out no 
prospect of permanent tranquillity . .Na¬ 
poleon crowned himself as emperor in 
1804. In’ 1806, lilt" German empire, 1000 
years old. became extinct, and the German 
emperor, Franc:.- 11. adopted title of 


Francis 1, emperor of Austria. Th - ' 
French em|)ire was destroyed in t,., 
the peace of Paris. Great liritain is con¬ 
sidered as an empire, jho crown is inijs" 
rial, and the parliament is styled the 
perial Parliament of limit Hritain nte‘ 
Ireland; but the king himsHf has m-vu. 
adopted the. imperial title, though <i,i. 
measure was proposed in parliaml'nt j 
1804. T 4 io empire of Mexico, <ur An s 
htiiie, established by Itnrlnde, v\a.- uni', 
momentary in its duration; but tin- •" 
pin* of tin" Rra/.ils, founded in 11—2*2, mti,*. 
to lie firmly established. The suit 
of Siam, China, Japan, and of' E> /. ,.> 
M^iroeeo, are often, though with l.t'E it . 
priety, called rm/nrors. At the coronniug 
of the German empiTors, prince- an-' 
kings iqipeari'd as servants; tie- i-mperc 
promised to do justice, to be an upng." ' 
sovereign, to consult the good uf in- -u; 
jeels, to protect the church, to <!< >i -i" 
the empire, to lie the guardian of witli'V. - 
and orphans: and not unjil th“ a-.-i n’t*'-• 
peupli' had replied to tin’ quo- ti n:. " \\. 
\on submit to this . overcigii t.trl 
ainl obey him:” with -liuni.- uf V tY 
( Pint,fad, fat), were the unction .tnd ■ ■ 
nat ion (of' vv liieli Gut In- «ri\ i> a de-i i i}.■" 
in hi- aeeoimt t.f his lit!■) perf, ■■ 
Eormerlv, it w:is indy the rnroiiat. •: 
the sovereign ;l- Gi rtuau king. Dial 
place at Frankfort, in Germany. Tie- w.- 
followed by tiie impos'ilinu uf the crow 
of l.ombardv, an iron cireie, mad'- 
nail- repuled to be from the ri"- 
Christ, set in gold: and finally by 
eoronation as Roman empi tor, perl'oru.* ’ 
by the pope in Rome. Rut from the Mi¬ 
ni' Maximilian I, the German empire-- 
were crowned in Germany only. 
the fall of" the Eretieh empire, a. las' 
■lumber of persons in Germany. " H IU 
organization or sellled plan, desired tf 
restoration of the German empire. I 1- 
Germans, ti'4','11 a want of practical know 
edge, then lost an opportunity <d t.iUit'.' 
«ui<" step towards securing personal liber 1 * 
by wasting the time in vague deelania 
lion. That party, partieularly, who wi-l. 
ed liir the n-storal.ou of .the empire, tailc e 
of a glory, power and happiness "Ini'- 
bad never existed; they were actua^t* 
by indistinct historical reeolleelioii'. an 
phantoms of their own creation, and. !ll> ' 

■a few, by their nnstnrmtir'.il predilection- 
A worse model of govI'rntrietil. and a 


more perplexed political sy stem, than ft.-" 
fate German empire, cannot he <"’• 
trived. 

Empiric, in medical history (from 'o ' 
Greek word /■ -on.ii, einerienee; an 'ipr‘ - 
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latum assumed by a sect of physicians, 
who contended, that all hypothetical rea¬ 
soning respecting the operations of the 
animal economy \vs& useless, untl that ob¬ 
servation anil experience alone were the 
foundation of the art of medicine. Em¬ 
piric , in modern medieine, is applied to a 
person. who sells or adtnini-ters a par¬ 
ticular dsog, or compound, as « remedy 
fora eiven disorder, w itliout any consid¬ 
eration of its different stages, or decrees 
of v iolence, in dilleretit constitutions, eli- 
iniitcs or s'-asons. (For empiric pliiloso- 
phv. >cc E.r/ii r'hiu nl’ii Efiil'ixo/ifn/.) 

Kvis ; a celebrated w.itcriiu: place in 
the duchy of Nassau, on the river l.ahli. 
The environs are beautiful. As early as 
1 il Wit:- used .Is a W atci'iuir-place. 

The mineral waters at Fins are warm 
from ?li to 11s I’ahr. ; they atv of the 
saline elas-, remaining large ijiinn’itics • »t" 
carbonic aehl and are used will, 

niurli elfect in chronic eatarrlis, piduio- 
tiarv eomplaiiits. diseases of the stomach, 
ari-ing from phlegm and acidity. trout, 
anii ■■■: ic dis“:is ,.| lie nr.na' v •. es.rl- 
(See l/ir III H'l.dil- 11 -■! < 'ohi- nl 

l. ‘>|. liv \ oglrr. 1 Near For. e a gi'oO',. 
similar to 11u* -''-Me' i/•/ t-.nii, la c.r .Vijm 
the v;i|m»'s from winch cause a.-poy\,e 
About o<'.(>00 butties in' ih" wnl'-r • Fci~ 
are sent away non. lull). 

F m t i.-i'c- ; ;i te.-m ;i 11 |i ; i■ d to die "u- 
pi I'fert soimioi:' ol' ihe'liv-d v :r labn 
oil- m water. Tln-v are oi.i.nn- ,i lit 
ruhhing the -red - at lin'd m*i I lie-e > nl- w o 
water, to which a little sugar .i:;- t'"< ‘ 
added. 

Iivi ',11 I.IM. .li'Oitl i 'I • ’.■•■!■ anil '"1 !>\ 

a junction of lie- in-'-par.'il.li' (iamc!e 
n -— in.ii'iaved In us ti'.im tin- Fien.'ii, 
who had t.'ihi u it flout the l.a’iii i,i 
and the old Fngli-h word um-L tala n 
from lie- mi'lil of the 1 ')'"nch. !;oih si" 
lntving tin' material u- d i^ m‘ilay iie.r 
tile V alienated works which we c.lil III - 
nmil.il): the alt of \arii-gating with colors 
laid upon or into a.other ho.!, ', also, 
.l mode ol" painting, with vilplied eol. . 
on rold. silver, copper. iVc., and ol niell.ng 
tlli-se ;it die tire, or of making eiii'.niis 
Work' in tlu'iri ;ii a lamp. I hi- art i- <1 -o 
gi- at uiitiqu'cv. as to render it dilia-'iii or 
imposs.i'.te In trace it to it- origin. It wa- 
evidently practised by the Fgy pt'aii-, from 

the remains di.it have heeti oti-er\eii on 
tile ornamented envelopes of mu.urines. 
From J'!"v jit it passed into f .p eee, and 
afterwards into Home and it.- provinces, 
whence if was nr ihahlv inti'o.lne-* 1 ^itio. 
Great Itmaui. a* varmi' Unuum .m.rqu:- 
tii.'s have been if ig up ‘It*t"»‘- t.’. parts 


of the island, particularly in the Barrows, 
in which enamels have funned portions 
of the ornaments. The gold cup given 
by king John to the eivrporation of Lynn, 
in Norfolk,proves that, tin; tut was known 
among tin* Normans, as the sides of the 
eup are emlicllished with various figures, 
whose garments tuv partly composed of 
colored enamel.-. 1 aiamels tire vitrifiable 
suhsinnccs. and tire ic-nally arratigcil into 
three dassi s ; namely, the transparent, 
tin* septitniiispatviii and opaque. Tin- 
basis ofall kinds ..f enamel is a perfectly 
transparent and fusible gla-s, which is 
rendered eitlu-rseniiii'aii.'pnri lit or opaque, 
by the admixture of metallic oxides. Tic 
art ol’ eoluntitr glass seem- To be ot lirar- 
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teiiii" 1:101 eomtilete lii'ion. Fnami 
applied lo eaidc ti ware and metals /»•.- 
sitins qnalii i . 1 inemrls atv exeente.' 

opou the si.iiar- of copper and olhr 
metals, by a mell.od similar to patiil'm.' 

I .naticTnrj no plates ot' me.al, nod pa.: ,r 
mg with vitntie.i i-oioi - on g>.-ai>'ptm 
tised witli <:i. a*, -iiiti, - in Fivdacd. 

I'!m .11 sin. I’.vrxi'iMi roi.i/n hi. l.:C-, 
u.e cm., (Jr.). I’amtin-' ia • ta'ieisii.' 
C\ei'l|Ie.i VV it 11 tile o|U ration ul tire. 
A.i'i.mt author- o.i.-n 11.1 ntioii tin’s spr- 
cies painting, which, if i: had bee:. 

d’■ ■ ilia•(i simpiy by th • w -ol iiwtuiti , 
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which signifies executed by fire, might be 
supposed mhavo been a species of en¬ 
amel painting. But the expressions en- 
causto pingere, jnctura encatisHca, ceris 
pingere, picluram inurere, by Pliny and 
other ancient writers, show that another 
species of iminting is mbant. We have 
no ancient pictures of-this description, 
and, therefore, the precise manner adopt-' 
ed by the ancients is not completely de¬ 
veloped, though inuity _ moderns have 
closely investigated the* subject, and de¬ 
scribed their processes. This species of 
painting appears to have been practised 
in the -1th and 5th centuries.* tpnujU 
Caylus and M. Bachelier, a painter. Were 
the first of modem times who made ex¬ 
periments in this branch of art, about the 
year 1749. Pliny, in <i passage relating 
to encaustic painting, distinguishes three 
species: I. that in which the artists used 
a style, and painted on ivory or polished 
wood (cestro in ebon), for which purpose 
they drew the outlines on a piece of the 
aforesaid wood or ivory, previously soak¬ 
ed or imbued witlj sonic color; the point of 
the style or stigma served for this operation, 
and the broad end to scrape off the small 
filaments that arose from the outlines; and 
they continued forming outlines with the 
point till they were finished. 2. The. next 
manner appears to have been one in which 
the wax, previously impregnated with 
color, was spread over the surface of the 
picture with the style, and Jhe colors thus 
prepared were formed into small cylinders 
for use. By the side of the piynlor was 
a brnsior lor keeping the styles continually 
hot, with the points of which they laid on 
the colors whet* the outlines were finish¬ 
ed, and spread them smooth'" with the 
broad end ; and thus they proceeded till 
the picture was finished. 9. The third 
manner of painting was with a pencil, in 
wax liquefied by fire. Bv this method 
the colors acquired a considerable hard¬ 
ness, anil could not be damaged, either 
by the heat of the sun or the effects of 
sea-water, in this manner ships were 
painted, with emblems and other pic¬ 
tures, and therefore it obtained the name 
of ship painting. Few, of late years, 
have made more experiments in this mode 
of iminting than an English lady, Mrs. 
Hooker, who, for her very successful e.\- 
ertiQiis in this branch of the polite arts, 
was presented with a go)d palette by 

* Vicenzo Reqiicno has treated the snlyorl in 
a very masterly ami scientific manner, in a work 
called SusrgJ sul kistabilimmfa dc!P antic a Arte 
de (jreci eliomani Piltwi. published at l’anna, 
1787. 


the’ Society for the Encouragement r»f 
Arts, &c. of Loudon. Her account i, 
printed iA the 10th volume of the society’s 
Transactions, for 1782, when she was 
miss Emma Jane Greenland. This sub¬ 
ject has also been deeply investigated by 
the chevalier Lorgna, in'a small but val- 
uahle^tract, called Un Discorso sully Cm 
Punica. # As tjje thing chiefly jeganlni 
in encaustic painting was the securing of 
•^permunence and durability, by the uppli- 
“■'cation of fire, the word encaustic bos be**?; 
applied, in a very general sense, to other 
processes, in which both the material aim 
the mode of applying the bent are entirely 
different from the ancient materials and 
modes. The word has been used, not only 
of wax-painting on wood,•stone and ivory, 
but also of painting on earthen vessels, of 
works in metal, where gold and siKc! 
were inlaid, inched, or laid on, and of 
every thing which was gill or silvered by 
fire; which was culled gold nr silver in 
caustic. The moderns have also used the 
term (hr painting on porcelain, and work 
,in enamel; and in the same way it wu- 
given to the painting on glass of the mid¬ 
dle iiges, such as is now seen in the win¬ 
dows of some Gothic churches. It i- 
evident, that all these have nothing to <f* 
with the wax-painting of the ancient-. 

Knchasimj. (See Chasing.) 

Enihoriai., or Exeitonie (from 
Greek >>\ jn, and country.) T!> ■ 

Egyptians employed diflerent iilphala r- 
in writing—hieroglyphic, hieratic (use*! 
by the priests) and enchorial (used Ibr d- 
common purposes of life, and hence eaili e 
also cpist olographic mid dtmulir. (q. '■ 
Thus, oil the Rosetta stone (q. v.). there 
are three inscriptions, one in the lucre 
glypliical chaiueter, one in what tie 
Greeks tallied tyx^P 111 i e ii ee ,lTtl , anil ei * 
in Greek gharaeters. Doctor Thoma- 
Young, In his Egyptian Antiquities* (Lou¬ 
don, I«22, pttge 9), uses the w ord > m lo, ■ 
■rial, nr rnclioric,tn designate these popu¬ 
lar characters, while M. ChunqmHion eaU' 
them demotic. (See Demotic, and lluro- 
glyphics.) ’ 

ExcnAvn; a term used in German ai:u 
French, to denote a place or country 
which is entirely surrounded by the ter¬ 
ritories of another power, 'f lu is Severn: 
petty duchies and principalities''’tire ni 
claves of Prussia. It is easy to conceit c 
how much confusion and difficulty, in "f 
administration and in the imposition o? 
duties must lie caused by such a local situ¬ 
ation. It lias always been a source of 
dis[ift tes, which have been finally' settle*, 
by treaties. * 
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Enclosure ; a fence, wall or hedge, 
or other means of protection and security, 
surrounding land. Countries in general 
lit! open, with tidlhing hut hanks und 
ditches to divide the lands of the hus¬ 
bandmen ; hut in' England and the I!. 
Stales, each farm is divided from others 
by hedges and fences, and the farms 
themselves are broken into sitgill enclo¬ 
sures. In Franco, Ocrmuiiy, Italy, Spain, 
&.<?., the lands still remain unenclosed, in 
large, open fields. Enclosures pleasantly 
subdivide the labors ofthelhrmer; and, 
by restraining the exercise of cuttle, they 
occasion them to gel lat much sooner. 

Etvcn \titks ; abstinent, or self-deify- 
ing. (rice Gnostics.) 

Exetrci,oc,Ki)iA, or Cvi i.oe/KiiiA. This 
word, limned from the Creek, but not a 
native compound of that language (which 
uses instead, iyninXini catena, ffrfnhi'tt iV k.k\m. 
also ty* ^i" yuViiftnr,i ), originally denoted 
the whole circle of the /various branches 
of knowledge whieli were eomprehended 
hy tin; ancients in u liberal education (the 
arles liberates of the Homans; sec .Iris). 
At a Inter period, the word was applied 
to every systematic view, either of the 
whole extent of human knowledge (uni¬ 
versal eiicyrlop:edia), or of particular de¬ 
partments of it (particular or partial cii- 
cycloptedia). The want of such general 
surveys was early felt ; and, as knowledge 
increased, they became still more do.-.,ru¬ 
ble, partly liir the purpose of hating a 
systematic urraiigciiu lit of the sciences, 
in their mutual relations, partly for the 
readier finding of particular subjects; 
and, lor these two reason-, siijl-Ii works 
were sometimes philosophically, some¬ 
times alphabetically arranged. The spirit 
of compiling, which pretailed in tie' Al¬ 
exandrian school, soon led to attempts 
remotely allied to this, and Varro and 
Pliny the cider, among the RouiSns, com¬ 
posed works of a similar kiiffl (the tbrmer 
in the lost works, entitled fit-nun httma- 
ruiriim .it itirinarinn Jlntitfudnlts. and 
/Hsriptinariiin fjibri IX, the latter in b.- 
llisluria nahtridis). To these mat he 
added the later collections of Stoliu U-, 
and riu(das, and especially ot Marcianos 
t.'upella. These, however, were only pre¬ 
paratory labors. 'The honor ot under¬ 
taking eneyelopiedias on a regular plan, 
belongs to the middle ages, whieli, with 
iron industry, produced not oAly a large 
number ot" evclnpndias ot - particular sci¬ 
ences, called 'Summer, nr Specula ’>■. g. the 
Sum/na Thudoppo- of Thomas Aquinas), 
but also a Universal Encyclopiedia,*«ich 
as had never been seen before. The in- 


defittignble Dominican, Vincent of Beau - 
vais (Hellovaccnsis), about the middle of 
the 13th century, exhibited the . whole 
sum of the knowledge of the middle ages, 
in a work of considerable size (Spcculun 
historintr, naturnir, dnetrinalc, to which an 
anonymous author added, ■ some years 
later, a Speculum morale, in tt similar 
form), in extracts from the works of the 
writers of the time; —a real treasure to 
the itupiirer into the literary history of the 
iniddlfj ages, and not without value in 
itself in maid res peris (e. g. lor the light 
which it throws on profane criticism). 
The latest edition was published at Dou- 
ny, in 4 vols. fol. In the 17th century, 
the works, by no means without value, 
of Matthias Martimus, professor and rec¬ 
tor in the gymnasium at Bremen (Idea 
melhndirtr ft brevis Hitripioptrilifr. sine 
atlumbrnlio UnirrrxUnti.i, lliTimm, JOOti), 
and of John llenry Alstead [Kney eloper - 
tlitt rii Tomis distiiulo, Ih-rliorii, JtflO, il 
Mils fol.) were billowed by those of the 
illustrious Bacon. In tin sr works, riot, 
indeed, very voluminous, but rich m deep 
and acute thinking (his JKurinn <lignimm 
Scit nlitiruni, first published, Loudon. HMIl, 
fob; and lb .•Itt/eimtdis Srii aliarum, Eng¬ 
lish, London, l<i05. 1 to,, Latin, London, 
It Kiri, fol.), lie laid the louiidation of a 
eyclopirdia full of the most profound 
inquiries, aild tIn* boldest anticipations, 
which hi- Own age was not capable of 
understanding, riinee his time, a multi 
tilde of eiiewlop:odias leive appeared, 
hut none of them have the purely scieil- 
tific design of Bacon, anil all relate either 
to the instruction of ihe \oiing and unin¬ 
formed (t'ln-vigm, let Sriiiin: tics Per 
strntitx ih• In (’our, ih I'l',/>ff, fl lie la Itolte., 
Tit) -d.liylLP.de Linders, Amsterdam, 
17 I vols.; .1. I’.. Wagon-eil, Pcra In 
broru.n jurrniliinn. Allorf, MS>f», 5 vols.). 
or are intended a- books of reference fo: 
the IcmmiciI. \inoiig tin-greatest works 
of earlier dale would have been rei'kon* it 
the Gidiriu tit Minerva of C’oriielli. huu 
it Ims'ii completed according to the or 
gin.d plan, it was to have ■•ipjiearcd e 
15 folio volumes, of which only 7 wo 
pidilisheil (Venice, ItilHi). See Kc\—der's 
'/'ravels, vol. i. I BIO. More succi —till, .i' 
least in being brought to a completion 
was the Groxsr vuHsliindifct lInin rs-tlhri' or. 
oiler ftisstnsi htijh-ii und han.de Mirand 
Universal Lexicon of all tin Art- aim 
Sciences), commonly called Xedlrr tt, iropi 
the person who eondiielrd it (llalle and 
Leiiisig, 17:«—-50,01 vuK.; riupplemei.t, 
17:_*.—1751,4 vols. fill.;: hut it has,on tin- 
whole, little merit, and i< successful ouly its 
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some particuliir branches, as, for instance, 
in- genealogy. ' Of the English works 
of this kind, which deserve notice, are 
1. Chambers' (q. v.) > Cyolopt»dia,or a Uni¬ 
versal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences— 
a work which has passed through several' 
editions. 2. Encyclopaedia Hritannica. 
Of this there have l>een G editions, tin* 
last of which, completed in 1823, con¬ 
tains many improvements; another is 
now (1830) in the course of publication. 
The first edition came out. in 1788, in 10 
vols. 4to.; the 4th in 1810, and the 5th in 
1815, as well as the Gth, are in 20 vols. 
To the 4th and 5th editions is added a 
Supplement in 6 vols., edited hv Napier. 
3. Bees’ Cyclopaedia, 30 vols. 4to. in 70 
parts, with G supplementary parts, and 
numerous engravings, London, 1802—20, 
Philadelphia, 41 vols. 4to., 0 vols. of 
plates. In the technical department, pur- ' 
ticnlarlv, this is the most complete work 
of the kind which we have. 4. Edin¬ 
burgh Encyclopedia, 1810 et seq., not yet 
complete; Philadelphia, vol. 17, part 1, 
appeared in 182!*, and comes down to 
STE. This work, devoted particularly 
to natural science anti technology, is con¬ 
ducted by T)r. Brewster, in Edinburgh.’ 
5. I'lncycloprrdia Ijondintnsis , published 
by John Wilkes, begun 17!>G. G. Kn- 
cydopcedia Edinensis, begun in 18 It!, ed¬ 
ited liy J, Millar, <! vols. 4to. 7. Encyclo¬ 
paedia Afelropolitana, London, -lto., begun 
m 1815, to consist of 25 vols. lto. 8. Me¬ 
thodical Cyclopicdia, by Mitchell, Lou- 
«li n, 1823, Ilium., yet unfinished. 9. 
Nicholson’s British Encyelopa'dia, in 12 
vols. 180!* et seq. 10. Gregory's Diction¬ 
ary of Arts and Sciences, 3 vols. 4to., first 
American, from second English edition, 
Philadelphia and Charleston, 1815. De¬ 
sides those larger works, a multitude of 
smaller cyclopaedias have been published 
by Wuison, Willicb, Enfield, Kendal and 
others.—-Tlie Italians have G. P. Pivati’s 
Dizionnrhn scienlifico e curioso, micro-pro- 
'Jd.no, Venice, 174G—51, 10 vols. fol. Of 
the French cyclopedias, the most lii- 
mous is the great LUdionnairc Enn/clojie- 
dique, by Diderot and D’Alembert, (see 
next article), frequently called, par trcel- 
Icnce, The Encyclopaedia. This was fol¬ 
lowed by the more extensive one. of Fe¬ 
lice. Still more comprehensive is the 
Encyclopedic mithodiipie, ou par Ordre de 
Alatiemi, which has heeii publishing at 
Paris since 1782, ami is now extended 
to 148 4to. vols. text, and 52 vols. copper¬ 
plates. Several works of this kind have 
also been published in Germany. Kru- 
nitz’s Encyelopa'dia is the most celebra¬ 


ted, of which 14G vols. had been pub¬ 
lished in 1827, as lar as the article. Srhif 
fahrt. There is an {fbridgrncnf, also, of 
this work, in many vols. The Deutsche 
Encyclopadic odcr allgem. WvrUrburJi alter 
Kilnste. y und H'issenschajlen , begun iiy 
Koster, in ”1778, and continued by J. 1. 
Boos, to the 23d volume, 1804,' remains 
unfinished (A to KY, with a volume of 
engravings, folio). At present, there is ,-i 
new great German cneyelopiodiu puj, 
lishirig by Biehter, a bookseller in Lcip- 
sic, which has been edited by Erscli (■(..i„ 
lately deceased) and Gruber, professors 
llalle, of which 15 vols. 4to. have already 
appeared. Among the latest encyclopu-- 
dian journals are Jullien’s Iltvm Eve 
dopediqiie, anil Ferussae's Ihdhlht nvii’ir.ni. 
dcs Sciences cl de FindnstrU , the latter of 
which is published monthly, arranged ip 
8 sections. (For an account of llm (!<-;. 
man Conversations-Lexicon, see our Piv 
face.) 

The rapid advaneeinent of the seieii.s - 
and arts, and the proportionally rapid 
communication between all eivili/ed oa 
tions, have made a general aequaiolai:- ■ 
with many dillcrent branches of knowl¬ 
edge more desimhle, ami otien more ;>e- 
cessary, than ever before. This is one of 
tli<‘ chief causes which have produced 
our time so many eiicyolopiodias of 
rious kinds, some very learned, and oilier, 
more adapted for the general reader; sme ■ 
embracing all the sciences and arts, ot hen- 
only single branches; of the latter sof 
are Loudon’s Elicyclopicdias of Garden 
ing, of Agriculture, Ac. To the sain- 1 
class belong the nitiuerous dietionarn-.- 
intended to impart information in certain 
branches of knowledge, useful or < tiles - 
raining, from the learned Physikuliselir 
It drterburh of Gelder, to the lively Dirlio;.- 
naire. def Giroucttes, or Dtetionnairi n ’■ 
Jioius-mols. Among the encyclopedia’ 
works particularly intended for general rea¬ 
ders, are the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
published by the Society for the Dilfusio'; 
of Useful Knowledge—-a society well d« 
serving its name, and whose activity has 
been called forth chiefly by the exertions 
of Mr. Brougham; the Library of Enter 
mining Knowledge, published also by the 
same society (of which, according--'-' tin’ 
report of the society, in 1830, not less 
than 19,000 copies hail hefn sold) ; ai; 
Almanac (of which, in 1830. 41,000 copies 
were sold), and tlie useful Companion t i 
the British Almanac (of which, in 1830, 
17,000 copies were sold); doctor Lard 
tier’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, the Family 
Library, &c. A similar work to the L'-- 
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brary of Useful Knowledge was advertised, 
in the beginning of 1830, as about to bo 
published in Paris, midi'r tlu; name of En- 
cyclopfdu Union, to yonsist of300 volumes, 
at 2 franes per volume, and to embrace all 
the arts ami sciences. Most of the distin¬ 
guished .mi'ants of the liberal party were 
to write for it. Wo have, however, heard 
nothitlg of its progress. In tins Autologin 
of December, 18:211, it is stated tknt doctor 
(ierard. who has traversed the Himalaya, 
mountain:-and Thibet, for tin* purpose of 
introducing vaccination into that country, 
found, at Kinnauur, in 'Pliibel, ti man 
named < ’ostpas, a Tninsylvanian, an ar¬ 
dent philologist, who had discovered yu 
I’neycloptedia in 44 volumes, in the lan¬ 
guage of that country. As every thin}; 
can be abused, so eticyclopte litis, which 
may contribute to propagate widely use¬ 
ful knowledge, may also tend to produee 
a disposition t.» lie satisfied with superfi¬ 
cial information, as in the case of, the 
lady who spoke very letirnedly, a whole 
evening, mi a variety of subjects, the 
names of which alt began with at. It 
tili Twards appetn-'d, tlint she }taii jn'-r 
received (be second volume ot" a new 

eneyclopifdia. 

K.xci < i.oernit:. Tmk Fhi-.nih. The 
term i ii'-iglojitf lists is used, particularly in 
French literature, to signify those who 
were engaged in the great alphabetical 
eney elop.cdia, embracing all arts and sci¬ 
ences, w hieh was projected by D'dernt ; 
and is applied, also, to those who jouic,| 
theniselie- to their party in phil'isophv 
and eritiei-m, as Ilelvetin-. lor instance, 
tfoiilerwck saysnf this undertaking: " A' 
Diderot toek a lively inn-resi in every 
thin*; worth I-inuviug, In- enuld not con¬ 
iine his literary labors to a single drpar*- 
tnent. Malltemalies, physics, philosophy 
and belles-lettres in turn atlraeted him. 
None but a mind of bis exeni^i.ye, i 
eyelopa'diart turn, would h;^o conceived 
tin* plan of preparin'; a summary of all 
Imman knowledge, up to the middle of 
the JHrli century, in the tiirin of a univer¬ 
sal dictionary.” And none but a m\.i of 
Diderot's *'i(tbnsiasm could have perse- 
vered in the execution ot' this work, in 
spite of .all difficulties, and overlookin';, 
in tile zealous prosecution of bis plan, the 
injc.Tsilj^t such a work might do, by en¬ 
couraging superficial and partial views, 
'fbe work was undertaken at a time 
when every existin'; opinion and institu¬ 
tion vviis eagerly brought beti>re the tri¬ 
bunal of inquiry and criticism. This 
inquiring and criticising spirit nuUj rally 
followed an age in which authority was 


supreme ; and thus the Knryclophlie. wan 
the consequence, oh well as the ivaiisc, of 
anew epoch. That many false and su¬ 
perficial views should be mingled, with it, 
is not strange; the golden mean of truth 
is seldom discovered at once. In the 
philosophical and critical articles, flic, 
peculiar sentiments of the writers of the 
Knnjrloptilie were received by the French 
public as the oracles of truth : and it be¬ 
came easy fur the cncyclnpa'dists id give 
currency to what they called philosophy 
They iiad, also, a great influence on the 
literary taste, not only ot the French, but 
of other nations. Poli-iicd correctness, 
elegance of style, -with an imitation of 
nature, and a moral design, were the high¬ 
est excellences which they saw in art,and 
the great objects of attainment. As they 
made the understanding the sole judge of 
poetry, which wa~, therefore, to be the coo! 
product of reflection, their v lev*., by means 
of the authority which they had acquired; 
tended extremely to ciaiup the genius of 
ih" French in ic-p.-.-i to works of mi ■ 
agination, and to de-trot all botdue-s and 
freedom. They gained a -till greater an 
tlibrity by their p'nlo -e|iiiy. ju.si. suited as 
it was to tie- pervading spirit of the 
Freneb people. Indeed, tie "' is hardly i" 
mslaii'-e to In• found, in which tin* literal, 
ot'a nation have obtained so extensive and 
[Moverfill an inlbieiice on poliiirni.srniimrur 
ns (In' French literati, and pa'ticuiarlv the 
Frete'li eney i lopa ilists. Their ptiifosn • 
J'by, toe. Was a t;|s|i|.in;:b|e philosophy, — 

;i philosophy tin * "ininon life, favorable to 
we and gtiyetv. In.-lead of proceeding 
with .steady -ti p. lotle- goal of truth, they 
hum''! to an I tie, vvlh daring leaps, arid 
imagined that they had reached the mark, 
it" they could maintain an opinion which 
contained -omeihiii” new and paradoxical 
This mixture ot’ philosophy with nlcgnt:- 
iit'-rattire lie' i'.me still more interesting, m. 
account "i" the opinions which men lik • 
Miit'ly. f 'njiiiillae, iMereier, Raynal, l»nf 
fon. Iblvetius, Diderot and D’Aleml.e - 
;eb anee.l on ttie subjects of religion ate. 
eiv.l government, for which a probihi'io . 
w:ls laid n;i the fitrtlier progress ot' the 
work. lint the printers only, and •*" 
the authors, wit 1 punished, and the gov¬ 
ernment was soon after obliged to peimr 
the work to proceed, us it was too weak t" - 
prevent it. To the eiieyrlop.rdi-.!.-, who 
were eonti. eted with the high'-: circles 
of that time, lP ; justly amihuted a very 
important iufhietie.e on tie French revo¬ 
lution. Ennjr.lt'p., on IMion. raiionni 
u.'.v Scienrrs, ttr.s Arts >t 'h i Ahtir.rs, ptu 
•Ml" .S 'octets /Jr *}• m It mis rn t}r . 
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drt par Diderot, H quant it id Partie ma- 
thfanal. par tVJtlerhbtrt (Paris, 1751—72, 
28 vote, fid.) Suvplem. (Amsterdam, Parte, 
1776—77, 5 vote, fbl.), Thble des Matiires- 
(Paris, 1780, 2 vote, fol.), in all 35 vol¬ 
umes ; also, at Geneva, 30 vote. 4to., Ta¬ 
bles to it; Lyons, 1780, 6 vote. 4to.;' Lau¬ 
sanne and Berne, 1778—§1, 36 vote., 3 
4to. vdls. engravings. 

Endeavor Straits ; a channel which 
separates the island of New Guinea from 
New Holland; about 30 miles in extent 
from N. E. to S. W., and about 1C broad, 
except at the entrance, where it is less 
than a league, Itcing narrowed by the 
islands. A bank runs across it from 
north to south, about half a 'mile, where 
the depth of water, at three-quarters ebb, 
was found to la; 3 fathoms. 

Endemic (from h> and Sii/to,, prevailing 
among the people). This name is often 
applied to diseases which attack the in¬ 
habitants of a particular district or coun¬ 
try, and have their origin in some local 
cause, ns the physical character of the 
place where they prevail, or in the employ¬ 
ments, habits and mode of living of the 
people. Every part of the world, every 
climate and every country, has its peculiar 
endemics. Thus the tropical and warm 
climates arc subject to peculiar cutane¬ 
ous disorders, eruptions of various kinds, 
lieeausc the constant heat ltee|>s rip a 
strong action of the skin, and draws the 
humors to the surface of the body. In 
northern climates, eruptions of the skin 
occur, but they are of a different kind. 
Thus in all the north polar countries, es¬ 
pecially in Norway, a kind of leprosy, the 
rudesyge, is prevalent, arising from the 
coldness and humidity of the climate, 
which dispose the skin to such disorders. 
Hot and moist countries generate the most 
violent typhus and putrid fevers; the West 
Indies and some of the American seaports, 
for instance, produce the yellow fever. 
Places in a more dry and elevated situa¬ 
tion, northern countries particularly, tire 
peculiarly subject to inflammatory disor¬ 
ders. In countries ami districts very much 
exposed to currents of wind, especially in 
mountainous places, we rind, at till seasons 
of the year, rheumatisms, catarrhs, suid the 
whole train of complaints which have 
their origin in a sudden stoppage of the 
functions of the skin. In large and pop¬ 
ulous towns, we meet will* the most nu¬ 
merous instances of pulmonary consump¬ 
tion. In places that are damp, and at the 
same time not warm, e. g., on marshes 
and large rivers, intermittent levers are 
prevalent. In eold ami dapip countries. 


like England, Sweden and Holland, the 
most frequent cases of croup occur. Dis¬ 
eases which are endemic in one country 
may also appear in, others, and become’ 
epidemical. If the weather and other phy¬ 
sical influences resemble those which are 
the causes of the endemic in the former 
place; the climate being for a timy trans- 
ferred, as it were, from one to tin- other. 
Thus, <Rr instauce, we find flic comp 
sometimes, during wet and cold weather, 
appearing in high situations ; intermittent 
fevers sometimes in places where thty 
occur rarely for years, and then again at¬ 
tack great numbers ; putrid and malignant 
tophus fevers rage in all countries oec.-j. 
sionally; and so of the rest. Kndcnni- 
disonders, in some circumstances, become 
contagions,' and thereby spread to ether 
persons, and may he transplanted to other 
places, the situation and circumstances of 
which predispose them to receive these 
disorders. This is known by the sad ey 
peritTico of the migrations of diseases, 
the spreading of the leprosy from the On 
ental countries to Europe, &e. It is use 
l’ul to inquire into the > mlemical cirriiin- 
stances of countries, districts, and cwn 
cities and towns ; some precautions may 
he thereby suggested to escape the. .-irk 
ness, or to obviate the fmw Iielesomeacs-. 
of the situation of the place in question. 
As, for instance, the physician of pope < 'lc 
incut XI, Laueini, procured the draiiMug 
and drying of the marshes about IVsaru. 
and the diseases which had arisen from 
the exhalations of these marshes immedi¬ 
ately ceased, it is also very favorable to 
the .cure of obstinate disorders, for tin- in¬ 
valid to remove to a climate opposed to 
his particular complaint. Thus the Eng 
lisli, to cure themselves of the pulmonary 
complaints and hypochondria, to which 
they are subject in their cold ami foggy isl 
ami, art*, accustomed to travel to the south 
of France, mid especially' to the neighbor 
hood of Nice, the climate of which is in¬ 
comparable. fc?o it. is of advantage to tlf 
consumptive to exchange the unwhole¬ 
some city'air, full of dust yinl fine parti¬ 
cles of sand, for the pure atmosphere of 
the country. And so of other disorders 
Endive. The wiki succory (rifhnrium 
intybus) is now naturalized in sonic part: 
of the U. Slates, and is very*1*«»mni«>n 
along the road sides in the vicinity ol Ho* 
ton. It is perennial, branching, anil olmuf 

two feet high, the leaves oblong lanceolate 
and ruucinatiyi little hairy on the nerve re*: 
the flowers axillary', geminate and nearly 
sessile, of n blue color, and resembling in 
size and form those of the dandelion '• ti 
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likewise belongs to the same natural iam- 
ily, composite. The wild succory con¬ 
tains a milky juice, and has been fre¬ 
quently employed bjj physicians as a tonic 
and aperient: fallen blanched, its bitter¬ 
ness is .very much diminished, anil in this 
state it is eaten in soups or as a salad, par¬ 
ticularly in France, as it was formerly by 
the ancient Romans: it is also extensively 
cultivated in Italy for fodder, amtAlie root, 
when roasted, has bean used as a substi¬ 
tute ti»r colli'e. The endive (C. rmliinn), 
is perhaps only a cultivated variety of the 
former plant, from which it di tiers in be¬ 
ing annual, more elevated, and having 
smooth, entire or dentafed leaves, rarety 
iohed, and in its flowers being some-of 
them sessile, arid others upon long pedun¬ 
cles: it is considered in France one oft lie 
Lest esculents, ami is eaten in salads, ra¬ 
gouts, u.- a pickle. &r. ■ 

Eni>vmion : ..tiling to some,a Imnts- 

tiian, aeeording to others, a shepherd, and 
according to a third account, a king of 
Elis, lie i< said to hate asked of Jupi¬ 
ter. whom many have called Iris fit her, 
eternal south and immortality. His beau- 
tv excited |si-s'hih even tit the cold Diana, 
.aid hence lie has served ill.all ages its an 
idea! of loveliness, and Diana's low to him 
.is that of the teuderest aflcetimi. lie is 
most generally eonceived as sleeping in 
ilnrwnod, where the mild rays of the moon 
kiss his slumbering exes. (See D'unut.) 
i’.M.Ai. (See JKnrwt.) 

E.xmii. ;.See firs'll.) 
laM.sim xirs. [See . Utitsiilt mux.) 
E.vhki.d, William, LI,. D., a disseirt- 
a.g divine, of great learnintr arid amiable 
■ haraeter. xxiis horn .at Sudlurry, in 1711. 
lie was educated for the dissenting min- 
•stry. at Daventry, and, in 17ii-‘J, was elm- 
si u pastor to a congregation at Liverpool, 
when: be published two volumes of Ser¬ 
mons. in Pit no., and a colleclion of 
six mils and Family Prax ers^xvbieh were 
xvell received. Ill ‘ 1770,"lie heeiune resi¬ 
dent tutor and lecturer on belles-lettres, 
at the academy at Warrington, when* lie 
remained for several years, and publish -i 
several works, including his well-known 
Speaker. Here he also drew lip Institutes 
of Natural Philosophy, theoretical and 
exjierimenta). After the -dissolution of 
the acIWewJ^j lie aeeepted an imitation to 
preside over a congregation at Norxxieh. 
In 1701, lie published bis Abridgment of 
Brucker’s History of Philosophy, 2 vnls. 

4to., a dear and able performance ; arid 
subsequently joinerl with doctor Aikiu 
and others ni the ( I'eneral Biography, 10 
i oIs. 4to. lie died iii 1707, in his 37th year.. 


Knfu.aive (from the ^French en/ttrr), in 
the military art, its used in speaking of 
trenches or position, which may he scoured 
by the enemy’s shot along their .whole 
length. In conducting the approaches 
at a siege cure must be takeh that the 
trenches lie not enfiladed from any work 
of the place. In the famous battle of 
Zorndorf, a shot from a Prussian battery, 
enfilading a Russian square, killed or dis¬ 
abled :$0 men. 

Enhauina, or Enoaiiink; a beautiful 
valley i*i Switzerland, in the Urisons, on 
the hanks of the Inn, bordering on tho 
Tyrol, about .‘15 miles long, hut in some 
parts very narrow, divided into Upper and 
Lower. Upper Engadina contains 2000 
inhabitants ; Lower Engadina, U!47. They 
speak tire Romish language. 

Emiagi'.mf.nt, N xv vi„ (S«'e Ship, and 

A%) 

Exua.no Isi.k; an island about 110miles 
in circumference, K ing olfilie south-west 
coa«t of Sumatra, in lar. 5' 20* S.; Ion. 
102'’ 20' E. 'Plie rnali- inlialiitanls go 
naked, ami are fairer arid taller than tho 
Malays. Their arms a.<- a long spear 
and a knife. The women and men wear 
several savage ornaments ; among other 
tilings, they vvt ar a large ring of cocoa- 
nut or leaves in large holes made in their 
ears. Their religion is unknown. Ill 
1771, the English made an expedition to 
Hngano, wliirh xvas not more successful 
than that of the Dutch in itll.’i. 

Kxiif.i., John James, one of the most 
eminent prose x\liters of (ieniiaoy, whose 
works should he among the lirsl read liy 
every learner <>t' the Herman language, 
xx as horn at Parehim. in 1741, :1ml receiv¬ 
ed lire rudiments of his education from 
his father, the clergyman of thut place. 
Atler siinlx ing at several Herman univer¬ 
sities, he accepted the oilier; of professor 

a gymnasium at Berlin, xvlioro lie xvas 
soon made a member of die royal acade¬ 
my of sciences, and wrote, the greatest 
part of his works 1 . Ih- afterwards went 
to Schwerin. On the. accession of tire 
present king of Prussia, whose tutor ho 
had been, he xvas invited by hjs Ibrnrcr 
pupil to Berlin, where he made himself 
exceedingly useful in the aeadeniv of sci¬ 
ences by bis excellent and instructive 
xvritings, anil enjoyed the esteem and tho 
society of the most eminent men. Ilis 
unreinittcd labors, in spite of sickness and 
hypochondria, hastened his end. lie died 
at the place of his birth in ]s02. Among 
his philosophical works may Ik- mentioned 
his / 'hilosnph. fiir <lie Hitt, distinguished 
lor acute observations on meu and man- 
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nere, enlivened by Elegant illustration's. Of 
a similar character is his Mirror for Princes 
; ( Ffarstenspicgcl). 11 is Idea t zu finer Mimik, 
' full of taste, acuteness and knowledge of 
'human nature, may be regarded as a 
kind of manual for players. He also wtotc 
some plays— Der dankharc, Soln\, Edelkna- 
bin, &e. His Lorenz Stark, a novel, is 
a masterly picture of life and man n ers. 
A complete edition of his works ap¬ 
peared at Berlin, 1801—180G, in 12 vols. 

Enchirn, or Enghcien ; a town in the 
Netherlands, in 'llainaut; 8 miles K. N.E. 
of Ath, .‘JO N. N. E. Valenciennes; popu¬ 
lation, 3045. Here is a superb castle with* 
a park and gardens. This place gave the 
ritle of duke to a prince of the house of 
Bourbon Conde, in memory of a victory 
of the great Conde, obtained here. The 
last that Itore the title was executed March, 
1804. (Stic Enghien, duke of.) 

E.vGiUF.ft, Louis Antoiul Henri de 
Bourbon, duke of, was horn at Chantilly, 
August 2, 1772, son of Louis Henry Jo¬ 
seph ComU;, duke of llourbon (see the 
Oiree articles Conde), a descendant of the 
great Conde. He became the pupil of the 
celebrated Alillot. In 178!), lie emigrated, 
travelled through various parts of Europe, 
and went, in 171*2, to Flanders, to join the 
troops of his grand Hither, the prince of 
Conde, in the campaign against France. 
From 1790 to 1799, lie commanded, with 
distinguished merit, the vanguard of 
Fonda’s army, which was disbanded at 
the peace of Lmioville. lie was then, in 
5804, led, by his love of the princess Char¬ 
lotte de Rohan Rochefort, to Ettenhcim, 
in Baden, where he resided as a private 
citizen, and where lie married this lady. 
At this period, the newly established peace 
of France, and of all Europe, was threat¬ 
ened, in the person of Bonaparte, the iirst 
consul of France. Some of those ene¬ 
mies, who had not lieen able to subdue 
him in the field of battle, attempted his 
assassination. Many alarming symptoms 
were observed. In the middle of January, 
1804, bets were made at London that the 
first consul would not live to see the next 
April. A new edition of the old pamphlet 
of Col. Titus against Cromwell, entitled 
Killing no Murder, was dedicated to Bo¬ 
naparte. One of the principal commer¬ 
cial houses in Vienna wrote to a banker 
at Paris, “ Here, as well as in Paris, the 
winter is mild: hut the end of February 
is dreaded. Well-informed persons as¬ 
sort that you will have an earthquake. 
If you intend to make any speculations, rc- 
• ganl this information as certain. 1 am 
not at liberty to say more.” (8ee Buehholz, 


Geschichte Napon on lianaparte?$, Berlin, 
1829, vol. iii. p. 273—a work by no means 
partial towards Napoleon.) These indica¬ 
tions were soon actually Ibllowvd by a 
conspiracy in Paris against, the life of”the 
first consul, supported by English money. 
50 persons-, at Paris, some of distinction, 
were engaged in the conspiracy, before it 
was discovered by the. police: among them 
were Aifhond and. Julius Poligfnte (the 
late prime minister of France), sons 
of the duke of Polignad, who had played so 
conspicuous u part at Louis XVJtifs court. 
Under the articles Pichcgru and Georgia 
Cadoudal, we shall speak more respecting 
this conspiracy. Suffice it here to say, that 
the detection of those conspiracies had 
shown that English money had lieen used, 
and that it was known that the English 
ministers at Munich and Stuttgard wen- 
aiding the emigrants in their attempts 
against France, and perhaps also plotting 
against the French government. England 
was, as it were, taken in J/agmnte delicto. 
The first consul found himself in the 
greatest danger. At the frontier on the 
Rhino, corps of emigrants were again col¬ 
lected. Georges (q. v.) had- been arrested 
some time previously ; and those who had 
been employed hv him stated, that, at in¬ 
tervals of 10 or 12 days, a person came to 
visit him, to whom he and Riviere ^td 
Polignac showed great respect. The po¬ 
lice. believed this person to hi: one, of tins 
Bourbon family, and, after several conjec¬ 
tures, the duke of Enghiou, who for some 
time had been lost sight of tit Ettenlieim, 
was fixed' upon as the probable person. 
The distance between Ettenlieim and 
Paris was such, that the duke might have 
reached ibis city in a lew dins. An 
officer of the gi mlannerie, being sent in 
observe him, was informed at Htrasburg, 
that the prince sometimes visited the the¬ 
atre of that city, which was not true, hit! 
it was commonly believed that the prince 
was often altsent from Elli-nlieiiu, hunting 
for some days, and that Dumouricz lived 
with him. In short, the French govern¬ 
ment became impressed with the idea that 
the duke was at the head of the conspira¬ 
tors, considering it, probably, unlikely that 
the priive would reside so near the fron¬ 
tier if he had no political designs, and. 
probably, no one at present dot'htS'Tfiat tln- 
duke would have acted the part of a Bour¬ 
bon prince, if any revolution had taken 
place in the heart of France. (Evoristr 
Walter Scott acknowledges this. I he. 
first consul, according to the account given 
by Las Oases, vol. vii. of his Memorial, vv a- 
taken by surprise in this affair. One day 
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after dinner, the- discovery of some new was too great to be opposed, ami thus iho 
plots was announced to him, and such ttr- duke and Thumciy, who bad been taken 
gent representations were made to him, for lhiinoiiriez, a colonel Grundsicin, lieu- 
that ft sjMc.jul cotytcil of state was con- tenant Schmidt, an abhe limited Wciti- 
voned for investigating this subject, where hriitui, and five domestics, were . seized 
the chief justice, Regnier, anting, minister und carried prisoners to S trash tirg. This 
ot i>olice, read a report, on the state of was done with such celerity,,that the pris- 
things within the country, and Talleyrand, oners were not even allowed time to dress 
minister of foreign afikirs, another report, themselves, lairly upon the 18th, the es- 
ou the sftate of things without ttfe country, eort set off with ihe duke lor Paris, und 
connected with the conspiracy. Fouelic as 'they arrived, towards evening, upon 
attended by particular invitation, not being the UOth, at the gates of the capita), they 
a member, but having displayed superior rerchVil an order to conduct tlieir pris- 
taleiit as well as zeal in Iraeing the eon- oner to Vincennes, where he arrived cx*- 
apiraey: Talleyrand’s report closed with liausted by hunger ami fatigue and just as 
a proposition to seize the duke of Eyg- lie had dropped asleep, lie was awaked, 
hien at Fttcnhcim, ami bring him by Have at 11 o'clock at night, to undergo his triul. 
into f'ranee, for examination. The oh- The troops, which w ere marched toVin- 
ject was to confront him with the two f’ol- eennes on this occasion, were command- 
Jowers of Georges, and ascertain whether ed by Smart, lie tbuml a eonrt-martial, 
he was the mysterious personage in the consisting «i‘general llullin, tin- president 
habit of calling on hint, as before men- : together witli,five colonels,and u captain, 
tinned. At this time, Piehegril’s presence wiio w;is seeivlary. He vvas accused 
in France was unknown; he was supposed of having borne arms against, Frauen; 
to be in London, where In 1 bail been, of hat ing nll'eivd bis services to Fnglaiul, 
The proposition to violate the neutral ter- received agents of that country, amt stip- 
ritory of Baden, and forcibly cany oil'the plied them with means of maintaining 
object of suspicion, vv as vvannly contest- emmevions in the interior of France ; of 
ed by f 'ambaccres, then second consul having put biin~elf at the bead of a band 
(whose forthcoming posthumous memoirs of iii-urgents and other persons, collected 
will probably shed liglit on this tnui-aetion), from Baden and Freiburg, and paid by 
but, being put to vote, was adopted by Fiigland : of having hud communication!* 
the council of state. The lirsl. consul, vv ith the lhrtress of rbrasbiug, to excite in- 
who did not know the duke of Fnghicn, surreeiiou in the neighboringdepartments; 
either hy name, or character, and wastin' and ol liav ing aided in the plots of Fnglau'tl 
from being inclined to groundless suspi- against tin- lili' of the first consul. To 
cions, left, the whole management of this these charges the duke answered that liu 
affair to those to whose department il be- had always commanded the vanguard of 
longed. ,Sueh was his practice on all or- bis grand tin her, the prince of Gum!/*, that 
elisions. For instance, Boiirieimc rays lie bad a pen-ion of l'15 guineas a month 
lie would declare in council, where the liopi Fnglaiul, Ids only means of living ; 
discussions were perti"'lly free, “Gentle- that lie never knew I’iehegrn, and was 
men, 1 am here under your tuition: lake glad that Ic did nut, if what was said ofliiin 
care to set me right, as I shall act on your • as mir. The charge of having had any 
information and impulse. \Yo he to him part in the conspiracies against the lili- of 
that misleads me.” The or^pr for the ar- the lir.-t con-ill lie repelled with iudigna- 
rest of the prince was issued to general tioii. At the end of the minutes of his 
Ordener ; lie was also ordered to arrest answer, In-placed-a note in his own hand- 
Dmnpuriez, who was supposed to be with writing, at the suggestion of the captain- 
the prince, a mistake arising from the. reporter (the otlicial accuser), requesting 
German proniiueiatiou of the name of an interview with the first consul: “My 
'I'hunutrif, a companion of the prince, name,” he wrote, “ niy rank, my way of 
Getienil' Ordener, who was sent to f-tras- thinking, and the horrors of my situation, 
burg, transient'll the duly of seizing the induce me to hope that he will not refuse. 
duk«*vi:id.;fll his suite to a major ot the my request.” Though nothing was pruv- 
gfmformirit'> This ollicer having, hy ed against the. prince, no witnesses being 
means of Ids soldiers, ascertained the sit- brought against him, he wu“ executed the 
uation of the house which the prince in- next niomiug at ti o’clock, in the fosse ol 
habited, surrounded il on the night of the castle. The prince, met death with 
March 17, 1804, with from .‘I to 400 sol- the greatest eouqiosure. .Several eirentn- 
tliers and geiidarmes. ’flic duke at,first stances have been relateil respecting his 
wished to defend himself; but the force execution, as that a lantern was tied to his 
von. iv. 43 
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breast to direct tlie» aim of ih« soldiers; 
that he gave a lock of his huir to one of 
the* soldiers to carry to the princess do 
Rohan, aud that an officer snatched it 
away with the words, “No otic shall re¬ 
ceive the commissions of a traitor,” and 
nv.my other particulars, some of which 
* have been proved false, and some are not 
authenticated. Very different accounts 
have been given of the conduct of the. first 
consul in this aftait. Thus it lias been said 
that Josephine and llortense entreated him 
to spare the life of the prince ; that Jt’am- 
hacercs and Berthier represented to him, 
in the most pressing manner, the useless¬ 
ness of this bloody measure, and that he 
seemed disposed to yield to them when 
the news of the prince’s death arrived: 
according to others, lie would not listen to 
the entreaties and representations of his 
wile and of his friends. (None of these 
statements are of :Authority. _ See the note 
contained on the following page.) On 
the other hand, it is known to every im¬ 
partial investigator, that Napoleon was fiir 
from being of a cruel disposition, that lie 
was never deaf to prayers for mercy, if 
the great interests of France allowed him 
to listen to them. lie pardoned most of 
the persons implicated in the conspiracy 
of Georges; he pardoned the prince, of 
1 Iatzfcld ; he offered pardon even m Staps, 
the young nssassin at ,Hchbiihrium; in 
short, .proofs enough exist to show that his 
disposition was the opposite of cruel. The 
narratives of several persons concerned 
in the dyke’s death, tend also to exculpate 
the chief consul. Snvary, duke of Kori- 
go, informs us in his Mimoircs, that the 
consul heard, through him, of the execu¬ 
tion of the prince with amazement, and 
greatly regretted it The count R&al, 
counsellor of state, then prefect of Paris, 
.and therefore*charged with the police of 
that city, declares the same, tie has as¬ 
serted in the U. States, where ho has lived 
a long time,* that Napoleon did not know 
of the execution of the duke, until after it 
had taken place, mid that he learned it 
with amazement from Savary’s mouth, 
and that the consul had intended to set the 
prince at liberty. This agrees with the 
following statement, which we have from, 
.the most authentic, source. Joseph, the 
brother of the consul, found him, uflor this 
catastrophe, much aliened, and highly in¬ 
dignant at those persons whom he accus¬ 
ed of having occasioned this catastrophe, 
lie regretted ( much that he had lost so fine 

* In presence of Joseph Honaparte, count <Je Sur- 
villiers, Mr. Duponceau, general Laltemami, <uji- 
- tain. Sary and others. 


an opportunity doing an act of mem . 
Even long after, in conversation with 1,‘is 
brother, he frequently alluded to lifts sad 
event,and, with his usual vivacity, observ¬ 
ed, “it would lime lieeft noble to pardon :i 
prince, who, in plotting against me, nend 
full son metier." “lie was young,” contin¬ 
ued Napoleon, “my favors would have at¬ 
tached him to me ; he would have hil'ome 
better acquainted with the state of 4<'ranee 
and would have ended by entering my 
service ; it. would have been gratifying to 
have had the descendant of (lie great 
Coudb for my aid-de-enmp.” This view 
is corroborated by Napoleon’s own asser¬ 
tions, in I .as (irises’ Memorial, vol. vii. p. 4:17. 
The declarations of Napoleon himself, in 
his will, however, are at variance with tlii- 
vievv of the subject, lie there says, “I 
ordered the duke of Enghieti to he ar¬ 
rested and executed, because it was ne¬ 
cessary' for the safety, the welfare, and tie* 
honor of the French nation. Under the 
same circumstances 1 should act. in the 
same way ; the. death of the duke of Eng- 
liion is to he imputed to those, who plotted 
in London against the life of the. first con¬ 
sul, and who intended to bring the duke 
of Berri by BeviJIc, and the duke of Eng* 
hirn by Hlrasburg, into France.” Savury. 
wlto was himself a witness of the regrets 
of the consul on account of the death of 
the duke, give's tin* following explanation 
of this inconsistency;—that Napoleon, even 
on his death bed, preferred to take the 
charge of the duke’s death upon himself, 
rather than to allow his jKivver to he doubt¬ 
ed ; and that he. acted thus from regard to 
the dignity of a sovereign, who, if lie en¬ 
joys the credit of the good which is done 
ill his name, -Would net unworthily in 
throwing the blame of the evil done in hi.** 
name upon others, lb* says, when the 
emperor uses the words he due d'Knghirn 
est tiwrt jt ’-reque je fttivovlu, his meaning 
amounts i iily^JJo this : “When J reigned, 
no one dared conceive the thought ol dis¬ 
posing of the life or liberty' of any om¬ 
it might have been possible to imjiose up¬ 
on me, hut never for a moment to en¬ 
croach upon my power.” Las Cases, vol. 
vii. p. -118,. gives a long passage, as con¬ 
taining the words of Napoleon himself on 
this subject. In this he says that France 
was infested with conspirutors^gnKfrcni 
London, that hjs life was in < .instant dan¬ 
ger (a well known filet), and that, he acted 
as in war, to put a stop to these outrages. 
He there goes only on the ground of jus¬ 
tice, thinking it. due to his honor to de- 
fctuyiiniself personally. It is certain, that 
in the critical situation in which he town* 
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himself, xval ing upon volcanoes, still tic- 
t'm', anil < v reiuly lor eruption, lie cotilil 
not have sul re<l it to lie believed ifiat such 
an act cm; 1 be committed without his 
consent. A belict*in his power was of 
the utmost importance to the peace and 
order of Kranee. The welfare of l'Vance 
rcipiireil ti nt he should take upon him¬ 
self the r< -(Minsihility of every act done 
in his name. Another accmut of this 
catastrophe is given in Hignon’s Wstoin■ 
ih- t'mnn ifrpuia ft- 18 lirumirire (No\em- 
ln*r, 1-7! •! ►> ju.npj'it In Pnistlr Tilsit {Jnillrt, 
1*07), l’aris, 1820, with the motto, Jr t\n- 
ll'iiu'i: ii i criri: I'hislnirr tic In, iliplonutlir 
Frnnraisi- ilr 1702 it 1815. Trslannut ill- 
.\'tpolinn. (Sec Jlignon.) lie says, among 
other things, such was the character of 
the iir.-t consul, that none of his acts can 
he taken from him—/> itint, routine h 
him t/u'il a /fit, Ifi appnrtu-rit it n'nppnr- 
tir.nl qu'ii lui —an assertion much too gene¬ 
ral, because the greatest man can laiild 
only with the materials which tin; time 
atlords him. Napoleon himself ofien re-_ 
{•cated—“ I am no (rod ; .1 do not do what I 
wish, but what l can."’ Hignoli says that, 
in a note written by Napoleon himself, but 
not yet published, there is the following 
passage respecting the dnke d’Hnghien: 
“If guilty, the commission was right to 
sentence him to death ; if innocent, ilihy 
ought to hate acquitted him, because no 
order whatever can justify a judge in vio¬ 
lating his conscience.” lie says, also, that 
at this time (before the execution), people 
who were near the first consul saw him 
internally struggling (lirri- an r migm.s-Ki s Its 
pins pinililis) between what lie thought a 
fatal necessity, and what his own disposi¬ 
tion dictated'; hut that no friend adv ised 
mercy, lie then continues: “None oft ho 
statements given of the arrest and sentence 
of the duke of Kngliien explain why th<*r<: 
was no communication between jin* court- 
martial and the superior authority, be¬ 
tween Viiieennesjiud !\lahn1usnn.” And the 
question threes itself oti our minds, \V as 
every thing so preconcerted, was the sen¬ 
tence of death so certain, that it was not 
even sent to the first consul for considera¬ 
tion t Here we may add, at the same 
time. Why was the duke's request for an 
interview with the chief consul not re¬ 
ported to the latter, neither the petition 
which lie'pfccsentcd to the court-martial, 
nor the letter which he wrote, some say^ 
from Straslairg, others from Vincennes? 
The answer is this: count KAul dec lared 
)«;fore the same persons, whom we have 
mentioned in a previous note, that, on the 
iatal night, a gtiularme delivered a letter, 


not knowing the import of it. Ileal was 
n-leep, and the letter was put on his man¬ 
tel-piece. Jn the morning, when he open¬ 
ed the letter, he hastened to the first eon- 
sul, hut it was too late.?' The filial sen¬ 
tence hail been executed. Hut who sends 
despatches of such a nature without or¬ 
ders to deliver them immediately and per¬ 
sonally? Ill the whole of the process," 
there wa * an odious haste. NajKvleon 
sa\s, that when he was first spoken to of 
I'inghien, all tin' orders for his arrest, &c. 
were tdrcndv drawn up; and here is an 
unpardimalile delay. Who is guiltv of 

‘ • 

So w»* are informed. by «ood authority, count 
Ural declared Iwni’-clf in die I*. States. An¬ 
other account is in an art it h\ \ > poison and 

!?••//ri- it,u:, in the Anirrieuii i^iiailetly Hi>\iru', 
September, lbdH : ** Wi* have it. mivs the Re¬ 
view, in our power. from high authority (that of 
a perMm not now in this country), to state. what 
the ihike of Kovi»;o was not aware of, the reason 
why the duke dTnu’lucii -uitVcred death witiiotit 
tin* .sanction or knowledge of the first consul, 
'i’he prisoner'in extremity, asked to see the* first 
consul. which was not p* ---tutted ; but the jttclgc- 
ad\orate. Dautaneourt humanely sup;jested to 
him to write a letter; ’■ di wns done, and the * 
letter sent to Heal. I Vm .oi£ that eventful night, 
the InM eousiil had lift ••ailed dp live times, oil 
thc # arrival of as many im.-wen^ers, with insignifi¬ 
cant despatches. So odeu disturbed, he yivc 
orders not to be railed :i*aiit, unless for a \rry se¬ 
rious oecn-uou. 31. K« ul sent the duke d’i'uigf- 
li . a", b-*t;T to Alaluiaisoii by a pm ate horseman . 
of tin* : .tr/nn'ir, who. iiiiiiiloriued of its con¬ 

tents, i»avn no iiiiiniation that it required immedi¬ 
ate a Mention. It was lad on a table, where it 
jeiiiuiii«*d iirmotieed till after the first consul had 
delibeiatel_\ i ben, ai*d made hi* tone! as lisultl, 
without the hast notion of it.' rout* lit-,. In the. 
meanwhile. mdr« d, hr fore he j»oi out of bed, the, 
ill-starred writer ol that ne^let toil letter Was shot. 
The mtei \ i>‘w I»*tw eeu the fir-t eonsul and KV*al, 
which iinint-ihau Iv followed that between the fir<t 
eo'i*ul an ! Savarv , di-rloscd the deplorable cause, 
a** Sav prior tidings had revealed the catas¬ 
trophe Real’*- lei-epliou was that of a man who 
h.id In efi i*iulty of impardon ible iii'^ligciico, He 
will, i*o doubt. at some proper time, submit his 
itci omit to the world Hut he knows that the 
duke dTi:i”hiru was not sacrificed to a tyrant's 
pa ■. aoii". piei^y i»r Ir.irn; that the general amta- 
turn and vriv r uarural misunderstanding which his 
family and »ii* mis had occasioned throughout the 
capital and me eoimeil. the <»ver#zeidous. ppiliqis 
In ach«-ro»i. ad*.ice ol :*(»«•■, lh«i,ovei -arli vc, pre¬ 
cipitate despatch of others, and on(* of those ml** 
ad venturi which are so common in tin- atlinrs 

of this woi hi. are the causes to which this ih-.i^ler 
was owiiiLf. i>nci; done, however, nutla • •■■j/gin 
rrtnnwmn, never to recruit, or apologize or recede, 
was oik* of Honaparte's imperious inavim- ll« 
felt the full force of lire Kreneh proverb, that 
whoev'er excuses^ ucen<»i hiuiseit'; and i*'»lhui^ 
would induce him to disown a deed done under 
his order.*, though they were violated to Ins inliuitc 
injury and morti/icafion in almost every sla^e <zJ. 
the proceeding.** l'i*rhaf»-* both accounts aro 
cprrect at all events, l»oth exculpate Napoleou 
fix*in the haste of the process 
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both ? To whom is«o be ascribed the irreg¬ 
ularities in the whole process, which M. 
iDupin, in his publication on this catastro- 
’phe, proves to have existed, anti which the 
duke of Rovigo acknowledges, anil even 
imputes to certain individuals? We are 
for from pretending to he nble to clear up 
this mystery. Individuals have accused 
.each other; but (according to the words 
of Louis Bonaparte, count do St. Leu, in 
his Jleponsc) cetlc affaire- est lain d'etre 
Maircie. Count l luliin accuses Havary of 
the haste, and himself of the irregularity 
of the process, pleading ignorance re¬ 
spiting the forms of courts-inartiul. Sa¬ 
vory accuses Talleyrand, most positively, 
of the whole crime, and, it cannot la; de¬ 
nied, makes it plausible. Ilis motive is 
said to have been to precipitate the. first 
consul into an act which should stain him 
with Bourbon blood (with which Talley¬ 
rand and many 1 others were themselves 
stained), so as to prevent him from becom¬ 
ing a second Monk, and restoring the Bour¬ 
bons, which, of course, would have ruined 
Talleyrand. Talleyrand,on the other hand, 
defended hi mself in a lei ter to I .on is Will, 
on this subject, with which the king was 
fully satisfied. History, we trust, will even¬ 
tually fix the guilt on the name to which 
it belongs. As for Napoleon, wo euniiot. 
hut believe that he actually considered the 
duke of Enghit-ii guilty of having plotted 
against France (he eoidd not imagine him 
so insane as to live on the frontier of 
France, without an object); probably, also, 
of having been concerned in, or at least ac¬ 
quainted with, the conspiracies of Georges, 
&',e. at Paris; that he therefore believed 
the duke might he sentenced to death by 
the,court-martial ;* hut, ai all events, in- 

* W« quote from the article of the American 
Quarterly Review, above-mentioned, the billow¬ 
ing passage: “The question, then, for the tirst 
onvul’sdecision, was not, as Uourieuno stales it, 

ith many odious surmises, whether the prisoner 
should lie executed, but whether he should lie 
tried tiy a military tribunal. Jtoiirienue was no 
longer near ihe person of tin* first consul. AH 
his revelations are hearsays. The duke of Rovi¬ 
go \s account is the most particular and authentic 
that has appeared. The explanations of the duke, 
d’Alborg and baron Massias are hut remote and 
argumentative. The memoirs of ('umboceres, 
as wo have said, will have very important bear¬ 
ings on this allair. We have not seen the duke 
ot Otranto’s memoirs, ami do not know uhal he 
says; nor have we read 31. 1 lupins pamphlet. 
■ in which the case is professionally considered. 
I'rinee Talleyrand's memoirs will, no doubt, oon- 
'tain whatever may He his apology. The letter 
he addressed to the king concerning it remains 
unknown to the public; and all the documents 
connected with tins proceeding have disappeared 
from the public archives, which Savarv says wore 


tended to pardon him (for such a pardon 
would not only have accorded wilh Na¬ 
poleon’s disposition, hut have horn ser¬ 
viceable to liis politics: he wanted peace) ; 
that, however, others,Vilher from a crim¬ 
inal desire to please the first consul, and 
acting under the supposition that he wish¬ 
ed the duke’s death, or from some other 
motive, hastened the execution ; th;!t Bo¬ 
naparte, •justly, was then miw?llii!<r t> 
have it supposed that such an act could 
be committed against liis will, as la* was 
just forniijjg a government, and establk-li- 
in^ order in its diflerent. department:*, and 
the belief in his power was indiispcnsnU,*; 
and that lie finally thought it hencaih b>-; 
dignity to accuse his servant****, on ins 
death bed, preferring to lake the « 
ujion himself, pleading in excuse the 

in the custody and power of Talhwrand. .i-, 
rotary of that depai tmei.t \\ e can ^i\c 
mice, oil s^ntlioiil_v which cannot mist.do- >.t (. 
mistaken (if wrong', it nnisi |»e intention.ill > s«; 
and \ve have been deceived onrseUe**. wjiii-i* w - 
cannot believe), that the idea of tt»«* ileath <-l i]*.; 
• duke d'Kiighieii never crossed the iiisi c«*,i'*:ii x 
mind, till la* wjia astonished and confounded :»,• 
the tidings communicated to him by S.ivaty of i»« 
execution. Whatever the precipitation ol "011. • 
of his ministers, or the irCri^nes oi *. in.v. 
have designed; however his own ideas 111:11 h.ive 
been surprised, Ins measures hurried, an.I t|u* 1.’- 
suit enchained, it is certain, mile-.*. we rue 
misinformed (and if we are, ii is dcsii»ned!v I. th.it 
the sudden, \ lolenl an ! impolitic d« ndi of »hr\n*- 
tim of various untoward cir* unetnnee-.. wn> as 
unexpected and as uuvvi leoine i« 
door it is laid as an unpardon ibh* 

011c living. The cpiestioii was, not wnetlnrt.*’ 
should be put to death, but whether lie diouM N* 
ml 011 his trial. .lo.eph. Jo-.ephiin*. < ‘umharen* 
terthier, earnestly cxpo-lulated with the chu-i 
magistrate against it. Talleyrand was for ’-trons* 
measures, lie said he knew the Bourbons w«*!l; 
that they were insensible to « \m tiling but lea; 
Joseph, who was livin'* at IMnrfoniame, and u »a- 
sienliy in town, the Udth of iVlarelu the das tic 
duke d'Kiighirn was taken a pn.-oner to Bar*'. 
spok<* to hi.s bi other in his behalf, warmly n<i* 
the defence of the 'graiid-un of th»* orhiee o’ 
<\>nde, who, he reminded his brother, had m t* 
times crowned f.Vm for a- many distinctions ».i’i 
e«! at the royal school of Aiilun: to which expo 
tulation the first consul's reply affords a cum** 
»roof of the state *>1 liis mind a* the moineii 
(is answer was givi 11 by declaiming tin* f«»H ,,v 
ing passage from «• speech of t.*a*sar, in < 'ornnile 
tragedy of Pompey’* :— 

“ Votre zl* 1« est fiuu. si .seal il minute'll 

fie qne le iitoinlt* culler u plums vicux sniihnitoit , 

Kt s'il vims a (loniie ee> rrainLes tn»|* subfiles, 
tilll mVitfinl tout It: fruit do lies cuerres n\ lies, 

0« t’lioniiciir sent iuVnuapr, et quo jk^^’enisiuer 
Je nr veux qne cclui tie vainrre et do panloiuicr, 
t)ii rncH plus ifungcrctix cf plus timids udicrsaiictf. 

Si tot qu’ils sent vaineu.*-, nr soul plus que mes lr«-r«x 
lit moil ajnbiLiou nr. va quVi les Jureer, 

Ayaut diiiiiple Umi Ji’iinc, u vivre et iii'.-iiibuis^er 
< »ll! roinhien ii , all#*i:res>c une si trisle guerre 
Aumit-clle l.iisst'f* fle.-^us Unite la terte. 

Si lion via ml inarctier ilessus <ni im me char, ^ 
Vainqueurs <1<: leur ilucutdn el romp'c et 
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emergency of die times, rather than to 
throw it upon others, who coutd not plead 
this excuse, and who, probably, would find 
means to cxculpat* themselves after his 
death; particularly, as the chief accusa¬ 
tion would proltably have been against 
'I'alleyrand, who had just betrayed him, 
so that a charge then preferred might have 
looked tyke an act of revenge. ^As to the 
illegality of arresting a person on the ter¬ 
ritory of another and friendly power, the 
first consul must have thought liiiqself 
siifliciently excused by the plots con¬ 
stantly detected against his life, and tin; 
immense danger in which he himself and 
the peace of France were placed. “This 
was a matter,” says Napoleon at St. Hele¬ 
na, “between the French government and 
that of linden.”* 

We will indy observe, ill conclusion, 
that the person who was supposed to 
be the duke of F.nghien, and to visit 
1 l«corgi's at Pari-, was l’ichegrti. The 
consequences of lilt-, death of the young 
prince were not favorable for Napoleon, 
except, perhaps, that it struck the cunspir 
;t tor- with fear, and may thus have pre¬ 
vented some new conspiracies. Kilt in' 
Franee, where the pfinee was respected 
ti»r bravery, all classes were atlbcted, 
and the friends of the tirst consul not the 
least; iiir lie had arriveil at, ami thus (hr 
maintained, liis high station without shed¬ 
ding blood, so that people had licgim 
to feel secure, and now, all the thriller 
apprehensions were awakened. Foreign 
courts generally showed great reserve on 
I liis; occasion, except those of Jiussia and 
England ; hut the higher cla.—es, who 
were e.-scuiially opposed to a revolution, 
the chief trait of which was opposition to 
the feudal system,e\i [aimed loudly against 
it. The court of St. Petersburg went in¬ 
to mourning, and made the duke's den - ' 
a point of diplomatie di-eu.—iifli. The 

execution of the duke of ttfcighion was a 
fruitful source of libels and falsehoods 
against Napoleon, repeated so often, that 
the opinion of many is still infhienct d by 
them : and we have given so mtieli -pace 
to the consideration of the subject, from 
its important hearing on the, history of 

* A -Mngul.'-r example of an altcrali-l 

with* tri iim-liinci - i>l the same iltee.ihiv wlm li 
marked that •n'lliedukc. -oiiietinie-itiee took pl.e i- 
in tit-riitanv lim ing lln- proscciiliun- aga.ii-l the 
liberals in ih.it country, lie- Prussian gi.y cr-iun-ni 
wished lu.-eenre the |ht-. on of M. I "nii-iii (•). t‘.|. 
the dislini'iii died French inelapliy-e-i in then in 
.*-.1X011 v (1t-M). and t’m— i.in oflu-ers were sent 
into Saxintv In arre-l linn. This was in a time 
of prolrnmil peace, when the goveiiniifiit afld ill 
chief were ill no ■ Umgt.'i. 


Napoleon. After the restoration- of the 
Hour!Kins, a monument was erected to the 
memory of the unfortunate prince in the 
chapel of Vincennes, by the king of Franco 
and the chambers. 

Tins works which atforil tljo input in¬ 
formation resecting this event, are this 
Memoirs of the Duke of llovigo ; Exam¬ 
ination of the Proceedings of the Court- 
martial instituted to try the Duke of Kng- 
hien; A jusliftcatnry Memorial published 
by the duke de Vicenza ((’auluineourt), 
vv lie was charged to cooperate iii the ar¬ 
rest of the duke, and to deliver all expla¬ 
nation respecting tin; violation of the ter¬ 
ritory of tin; elector of linden after I lift 
arrest ; some 1 .filers published by the 
duke of Dalbrrg. mini-tor li'om the court 
of fladen to the French government, in the 
year X11 (1801); Minutes made on the Ex¬ 
humation of ila-Dukc of Enghien in IHIti; 
A Deposition of Sienr Anliirt, brigadier 
of f'rinlitnnt'rif at \ ini-eiiin-s; \ Note 

from Itaron de Mas.-ias, then French min- 
i-Ier at the court of Ikiden : the Memoirs 
of 1 .as ('a.-es and < t’.Mi-ara. < 'amltaeeres's 
memoirs will prohahh • ontaiu important 
iidbnii.-ilion on thi- ju.u h. as llovigo say.-? 
In- charged him to give an account of it. 
Sir Waller Scott's aeeoimt of this subject, 
in his l.it'e of .Napoleon lb >ua pa tie, is a 
vvcli of Hums and unfounded rumor.-, and 
bear.- rather liie-stamp of the newspaper 
aeeoim's published at the time when tin: 
event.- look pl.'ie.-. Irian that of history. 
In the beginning ot" 18:10, the ban ill do 
.Matthias, who was Fn-neh minister nt 
< ’.irlsruhe when the death of the duke of 
1 ’.Ngliien look plaee, addressed a letter to 
M. de Itouriemic {author of the Ah mm res 
of Napoleon, which, iii several iiisliuiees, 
have been proved to deviate llltteh from 
tlilth). In llii- letter, M. de Matthias, who 
was ai-quaiIiled with many details of the 
duke'.-- arrest, Ac., asserts positively, that 
Napoleon was deeeived re.-peeting lie- 
duke'.- alleged erinu', Diitnonriez’s stay at 
Etteiilieim, \'r. We refer the reader to 
the arlieie . \'i//iiti(m and Jiourtiintf, al-' 
read; mentioned in the, Ameriean (iuar- 
terly Review, September, 18(10, to i liable 
him to judge of lloiiricline’s authority. 

Em. ix : an island near the coast ot the 
Morea, in ft gulf to which it gives name; 
anciently called JEsiiui (q. v.|, .Enow and 
.Mi/rmiilonia; about HO miles in circum¬ 
ference, hut rendered hv rock- nearly in¬ 
accessible, except on the N. \V. It has 
no harbors, and but one town, which con¬ 
tents about 800 inhabitants. In it are seen 
the remains of a temple dedicated to Ve¬ 
nus, and another dedicated to Jupiter. 
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25 mUcs S. S. W. Athens; Ion. 28° 35' K.; 
Jat. 37° 42' N. 

Engia, Gulk ok (anciently Saronic 
Gulf); a gulf on 8. E. coast of European 
Turkey, so called from the island situated 
in it; about GO miles in length from N. W. 
to S. E., and 25 in breadth, at the mouth. 

Enigma. (See .Enigma.) 

England ; the southern and most con- 
1 aiderahle division of Great Britain ; bound¬ 
ed N. by Scotland, !*?. by the English chan¬ 
nel, which divides it from France, E. by 
the German ocean, and \V. by Wak-s, the 
Atlantic ocean, and the Irish, channel, ft 
is of a triangular figure, and extends from 
50° to 55° 40' N. Ini, and from 1° 5fy E. to 
6° W, Ion. From N. to S. it is 400 miles in 
length, and is in some places 300 miles 
broad. The mipurfininl extent of the 
country has been variously estimated, from 
28,000,000 to 4(5,000,000 of statute acres. 
The 'population of England and Wales 
appears to have been, from the most accu¬ 
rate computations, about 5,500,000 ’ in the 
year 1700; in 1750, about (>,500,000 ; in 
1770, about 7,500,000; in 17!>0, 8,(575,000; 
in 1801,0,1(58,000; in 1811,10,488,000; and 
in 1825, it amounted to 12,122,700. The 
country is divided into 40 counties, name¬ 
ly, Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge-, 
Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, 
Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Glouces¬ 
ter, Hereford, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, Lincoln, Mid¬ 
dlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Rutland, Salop, Somerset, Southampton, 
Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, War¬ 
wick, Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester, 
York, East, North and West. The coun¬ 
ties a«! subdivided into hundreds, wards, 
lathes, wapentakes, rapes, tit lungs, &e.; 
the whole containing 25 cities, 172 I tr¬ 
oughs, and about 10,000 parishes. The 
aspect of (lie country is various and de¬ 
lightful. In some parts, verdant plains 
extend as fur as the eye can reach, water¬ 
ed by copious streams, and covered by 
.innumerable cattle. In others, the pleas¬ 
ing vicissitudes of gently-rising hills and 
lieuding vales, fertile in corn, waving with 
wood, and interspersed with meadows, 
offer the most delightful landscapes of ru¬ 
ral opulence and beauty. Some tracts 
abound with prospects of the more ro¬ 
mantic kind—lofty mountains, craggy 
rocks, deep, narrow dells, and tumbling 
torrents ; nor are there wanting, as a con¬ 
trast to so many agreeable scenes, tjie 
gloomy features of black, barren moors 
raul uncultivated heaths. The native' 
animals o£ England are the fallow deer. 


the dogj the fox. the wild cat, the marten, 
the foumart, Integer, mole, hedgehog. A:.-. 
The domestic .inimals are cattle, horses 
goats, sheep and hogs. The wild h„ar 
was formerly a native of the country, a> 
also the wolf and the bear, hut as th, 
country advanced in improvement, 
gradually became extinct. Of the birds, 
(lie most remarkable are the eagle, falcons 
of viyiotls species, owls, ravens* carrion 
crows, rooks, swans, the euckdo, the cor¬ 
morant, the nightingale, the peacock, the 
swidlow, the stork, the curlew, the snip,*, 
the plover, the pheasant, the black coc| 
the ptarmigan (sometimes, hut rarely, met 
wjth on. the lofty mountains of Wales and 
Cinnljerland),. tlte grouse, the partridge, 
the pigeon, the lark, the starling, the 
thrush, 6ic. The most considerable riv¬ 
er^ are the Thames, Severn, Medwav. 
Trent, Ouse, Tyne, Tees, Wear, Mersey, 
Dee, Avon, Eden and Derwent. In aid 
of these, an extensive system of canal 
navigation has been established (see ('mud). 
by which tut easy access is opened into 
the interior, and the produce of tin- coun¬ 
try transported hv an easy and expeditions 
process, from the most remote pans to 
the sea. Several ItentMifiil lakes occur in 
diflorent parts of the country . The most 
remarkable of these art- in the noiih-west 
counties, and particularly in Westmore¬ 
land und Cumberland. The soil of Eng¬ 
land is various, consisting generally of 
clay, loam, sand, chalk, gravel and 
prat. The principal productions of tin; 
country art; wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
French wheat, beans and peas. Tin- 
climate of England, from its northern po¬ 
sition, is rather rigorous and iiiigeiiial: 
and, front its being an island, it is liable to 
sudden and frequent changes, and to great 
variations of dryness and moisture. It is 
at all times uncertain : and its atmosphere, 
being inclined to cold and damp, is on 
this account ;j[-t so favorable to the ripen¬ 
ing as to the growth of vegetable produc¬ 
tions ; anti in the northern counties, more 
especially, the liary-st is liable to be seri¬ 
ously injured by ram. Owing to its insu¬ 
lar situation, nowever, it is liable to no 
great extremes either of hear or cold. 
The'general •range of the thermometer is 
front 8(5 degrees in summer to It! and lb 
in winter. The indigenous frogs are fi-w, 
and of little value; hut othciSlinve been 
introduced, or brought to perfection, by 
the skill and careful cultivation of the 
English gardeners. These art; chiefly ap¬ 
ples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, nec¬ 
tarines, apricots, figs, grapes, and other 
fruits; Hops are cultivated to a consider- 
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able extent it. the southern counties. Tiiu- 
her grows ul mdnntly in most parts of the 
country: tli' tret-s arc principally oak, 
elm, as|i. bc .ch, aldpr anil willow. The 
mines am) quarries of England afford a 
constant supply of most valuable proiluee. 
Coal is found in great abumlatiee in the 
northern, anti in some of the midland and 
western counties. Iron abounds in tMirop- 
sbire, Gloucestershire, DerhysJlire, the 
north of Lancashire, and it is produced, 
though not in eipud abundance, in other 
counties, 'l’iii is confined to Cornwall 
and the adjoining parts of Devonshire, 
and black lead to a small district in Cum- 
bcrlatid. Mines of copjier arc wrought in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Derbyshire and 
Anglesey, and partially in Yorkshire and 
Stullordsliire. In many parts of the king¬ 
dom, marbles and freestone, or calcareous 
sandstone, of various colors and textures, 
are abundant. There are, also mines of 
rock-salt, pits of fuller’s earth, potter's 
clay, Ac. The manufactures of England 
arc of prodigious e.M.ent. That of wool is 
one of the most ancient in the country, 
and is supposed to have been introduced 
liy the Romans. The annual xalue of 
the woollen manufactures is estimated at 
about 20 millions. The cotton ttmiuiliie- 
ture is of more recent establishment than 
the woollen, and has hern carried to 
great perfection by he aid of every sort 
of powerful, eomplii >ited and ingenious 
machinery. The eoi'on wool imported 
amounts to about 12;"> millions of pounds ; 
and the value of cotton manulaciurcs ex¬ 
ported, to £120,000,000. The hardware 
maiuitiietiires, of iron a ad steel, copper 
and brass, have been also brought to un¬ 
rivalled perihelion in England, and in¬ 
clude the most ponderous productions of 
tlie easting furnace and rolling mill, as 
well as the mn.-r minute and trilling arti¬ 
cles, such as pins, and all sort* of chil¬ 
dren’s toys. The annual^nine of-the 
iron and steel articles manufactured may 
he. estimated at i'. 10,000,000. The silk, 
and linen manufactures are carried on >n 
England, hut not to any great extent. In 
Nottinghamshire is carried on the inatm- 
lacliire of stockings. English earthen- 
xvare is limshcd with beauty mid taste, 
aiWI in great variety, principally at the 
potteries of Staffordshire ; and glass is 
made in various parts, chietly in Newcas¬ 
tle, Sunderland, IJristol, and, on a smaller 
scale, at sonic othi r places, China-ware 
of a very superior quality is made in Der¬ 
by and Worcester In London, every sort 
of fine and elegant manufacture is carried 
on, such as cutlery, jewelry, articles of 
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gold and silver, japan ware, cut glass, call- 
inct and upholstery work, and gentlemen’s 
carriages, clocks, watches, A c. From the 
countries in the north of Europe, namely, 
Denmark, Russia, Sweden, Roland and 
Prussia, England imports iron, kelp, tim- 
her, llav, hemp, coarse linens, pitch, tar, 
tallow, coin, pearl and potashes, At. ; 
from Germany, earn, tlax, hemp, linens, 
rags, skins, limber and xvines ; from Hol¬ 
land, genet a, cheese, Imller, rags, tlax, 
hemp, madder, rimer and other seeds, 
corn, Huron, A e.; from France, wines, 
brandy, litre, cambric, lawns, silks, trin¬ 
kets, live.; and from Spain and Portugal, 
and Italy, barilla, brimstone, oil, cochi¬ 
neal, fruits, wool, cork, dye-woods, wines, 
brandy, silk, drugs, gums, Ac. Tlie im¬ 
ports from Turkey consist principally, of 
carpets, drugs, dy e-stulls, fruits, silk, xYc. 
From North America arc imported flour, 
provisions, masts, limiter, cotton, wool, 
tobacco, rice, tar, pitch, pot and pearl- 
ashes, indigo, furs, A c. From South Amer¬ 
ica, since the emigration of the Portu¬ 
guese court to the Itra/.ils, arc imported 
cotton, wool, skins, cochineal, logwood, 
indigo, Rni/.il wood, sugar, drugs, Ac. 
The articles principally imported from tins 
Wert Indies are sugars, rum, entice, pep¬ 
per, ginger, indigo, drug-, and cotton. 
From thi* Enrt Indies, t ’hiiia and Persia, 
are imported leas spices, raw silk, mus¬ 
lins nankeens, sugar, indigo, doves and 
other spices, opium, quick-ilver, drugs, 
gums, rice, saltpetre, A c. The exports from 
Rritain consist of all the xarioiis iiiinm- 
liictnres: they amount,in ollieial xalue, to 
about Ci?,(K)(),()(K) annually; the iuqiorts 
to about C2.">.tMI0,<J00. In addition to her 
eomnicrec and inaiiutiietiires, England 
Jia-i cxti n.-ive fisheries both at home and 
;■ id. Salmon arc caugbl in most of 
In rixei-, and tic seas around her coasts 
yield In nings mackerel, pilchards, white 
ti-li, oysters, and other shell-tisli. The 
Newfoundland li-ln ry at one time employ ■ 
ed a considerable number of vesrt-ls; hill 
it has.since fallen oil'. The whale fishery, 
both in the North and South seas, is pros¬ 
ecuted to a considerable extent. The estab¬ 
lished religion of England is Episcopacy. 
The Episcopal establishment of,England 
consists of the 2 archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and of 2-1 bishops, who have the 
privilege of a scat in the house of peers. 
There is also the bishop of Sodor and 
Man, who is not possessed of this prixi- 
1 ego. The eonstitution of England is a 
limited monarchy. Tint executive power* 
are x'ested in the king, who acts through 
the medium of responsible advisers. Tim 
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legislative power resides in the king, lords 
and commons. {For the history, consti¬ 
tution, &c: of England, see Great Britain.) 

England, Church of. Tin* establish¬ 
ed religion in England is Episcopacy. 
The king is the .supreme head; by this 
authority he convenes anti prorogues the 
convocations of the clergy. The church 
is governed by 2 archbishops and 25 
bishops. The archbishop of Canterbury' 
is styled the. primate of all England, and 
to him bclougs the privilege of ero^vning 
the kings and queens of England* The 
province of Canterbury comprehends 21 
bishoprics. In the province of the arch¬ 
bishop ofYork, who iy culled the primate 
of England, there are 4 bishoprics. Arch¬ 
bishops and bishops are appointed by the 
king, by what is called a conge d’elire, or 
leave to elect, which is sent to the dean 
and chapter naming the person to be cho¬ 
sen. The bishop of London, as presiding 
over the capital, has the precedence of till 
the others. The bishop of Durham has 
certain prerogatives, as presiding over a see 
that constitutes a county’ palatine ; the 
bishop of Winchester is.third iu dignity ; 
the others take rank according to seniori¬ 
ty of consecration. The archbishops anil 
. bishops (except, the'bishop of Sodor and 
Man) have seats in the house of lords, and 
are styled the spiritued lords. The arch¬ 
bishops have the title of grace, and most 
revermd father in God, by divine provi¬ 
dence; bishops are addressed by the title 
of lord, and right reverend father in God, by 
divine permission. The former are said to 
be enthroned, the latter installed. To- eve¬ 
ry cathedral belong several prebendaries 
and a dean, who Ibrm the dean and chap¬ 
ter, or council of the bishop. The next 
order of the clergy is that of archdeacons; 
their - number is <i0 ; their office is to re¬ 
form abuses, and to induct into benefices. 
The most numerous and laborious order 
of the clergy are the deacons, curates, 
vicars and rectors. Theoflice of the dea¬ 
con is confined to baptism, reading in the 
church, and assisting the priest at the 
communion. A parson is one who has 
full possession of all the rights of a parish 
church; if the great tithes are impropri¬ 
ated, the priest is called a vicar; if not, a 
erector: a curate is one who is not insti- 
ftuted to the cure uf souls, hut exercises 
' the spiritual office in a parish under a rec¬ 
tor or vicar. (For the annual oxjjcnsesnf 
• the church of England, see Ecclesiastical 
Establishments ..) The convocation of the. 
clergy, which is the highest ecclesiastical 
court, has not been permitted by ^govern¬ 
ment to do any business since 1717, and 


is merely convi nnl as a matter of for,-" 
The doctrines <-f the church of England 
arc contained hi the thirty-nine article.. ■ 
the form of wor.-hip undirected by a iii; ; . 
gy. The first ,-tcps to the, estulilishiiu'i;’ 
of the English church were slew. It 
tained uf first many of the features of tie 
Roman church, both in regard to diy trii e 
and rites. Aflcr the parliament, hail 
rlareil Il&iry Vi 11 the only supreme head 
of the church, and the convocation of th- 
clergy had voted that the bishop of Ron,,, 
had no more jurisdiction in England than 
any other foreign bishop, the articles of 
faith of the new church were declared ;<■- 
consist in the Scriptures and the three 
creeds, the Apostolic, the Niccne and the 
Athunasian (see Creeds); the real pres¬ 
ence, the use of images, the invocation of 
saints, &c., were still maintained. Under 
Edward, the new liturgy was composed iif 
English, and took the place oft he old mass: 
the doctrines were also stated in forty-two 
articles. With the reign of Mary, the old 
religion was reestablished ; mid it was not 
till that of Elizalieth that the church »f 
England was finally ‘instituted. As no 
change was made iu the episcopal form 
of government, and some rites and cere¬ 
monies were retained, which many of the 
reformed considered as superstitions, tin - 
circumstance gave rise to many future 
dissensions. The controversy concerning 
the ceremonial *jiart of divine worship 
commenced with those exiles, who, in 
155-1, fled from the persecutions of queen 
Mary, and took refuge in Germany. Ou 
the accession of Elizabeth, they returned, 
and renewed the contest ut home, which 
had begun abroad. These were railed Pv- 
ritans, and, at one time, comprised mam 
distinguished nieinliers of the English 
clergy. (See Puritans.) On the accession 
of James, the Puritans hoped for some re¬ 
lief; butMn Episcopal hierarchy was more 
favorable to lift.' views than the Presbyte¬ 
rian form of government, and lie publicly 
adopted the -luxim “No bishop, no king. 
When the English divines returned from 
the synod of Dort, the king and the ma¬ 
jority of the Episcopal clergy discovered 
an inclination to the sentiments of Aniim- 
ius, which have since prevailed over Cal¬ 
vinism among the English clergy. 1 
Charles 1, the attempts liiadejhruiigh the 
instrumentality of Laud, to -reduce all the 
churches of Great Britain under the juris; 
diction of bishops, and the suppression of 
the opinions and institutions that were pe¬ 
culiar, to Calvinism, cost the archbishop 
of Canterbury bis head, and hail no litta 
effect in imbittering the civil contest be- 
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tween *Ik' t one and the parliament. 
A tier the. ill-,, n of Laud, tin- parliament 
abolished tli- Episcopal government, and 
condemned very thing in the ecclesias¬ 
tical ostabli--uncut that was contrary to 
the doctrine, worship and discipline of*tin* 
church ot‘ < e-nova. As soon as (.’buries 11 
was restored to the throne, the ancient 
forms* of ecclesiastical government and 
public ♦nrsliip were restored ;• and, in 
lf>ti2, a puhlie law, entitled the art of uni- 
Jbrmily, was onaeted, liy which all who re¬ 
fused to observe the rites and subscribe 
the doctrines of the church of England, 
were entirely excluded from its dominion. 
In the reign of William III, anil particu¬ 
larly in Hi89, the divisions among the 
friends of Episcopacy gave rise to the two 
jmrties called the high-churchmen , or non-ju¬ 
rors, and low-churchmen. The lornicr main¬ 
tained the doctrine of passive obedience, 
or non-resistance to the sovereign under 
any circumstance whatever; that the he¬ 
reditary succession to the throne is of 
divine institution,and cannot he interrupt¬ 
ed ; that the church is subject to the juris¬ 
diction of Goil alone ; and, eonsei|ia*titly, 
that certain bishops deposed hv king 
William, remained, notwithstanding, true 
bishops; and that those who had been ap¬ 
pointed in their places were rebels and 
schismatics, and all who held communion 
with them were guilty of rebellion and 
schism. The gradual progress of civil 
and religious liberty, during the last lot) 
years, has settled practically many such 
controversies. The great increase of the 
dissenters in recent times (they are es¬ 
timated to he more, numerous than the 
members of the established church) has 
led to new concessions in their favor; the 
i repeal of the corporation and test acts 
(q. v.), and the Catholic aiMnnjnttion 
(q. v.), as it is called, arc among ihc im¬ 
portant events of the late reign. JVc have 
said, that the doctrines of (die church of 
England are contained in flic thirty-nine 
articles; we are not ignorant that the 
most eminent English divines have doubt¬ 
ed whether they are Calviiiislic nr Lu¬ 
theran, that some have denominated them 
articles of jnace, and that not a lew have 
written in direct opposition to them. Hut 
they are the established eonfi-ssion ol tin- 
ErifJTisli church, and, as such, deserve a 
short analyst The" 5 first articles con¬ 
tain a profession of faith in the Trinity; 
the incarnation of Jesus (.'hrist, his de¬ 
scent to hell, and his resurrection ; the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost. Tin - -j fol¬ 
lowing relate to the canon of tins Scrip¬ 
ture. The 8th article declares a belief in 
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the Apostles', Nicenc* and Athanasian 
creeds. The !>th and following articles 
contain the doctrine of original sin, of 
justification by faith alone, of predestina¬ 
tion, The 19th, 20th and 21st de¬ 
clare the church to be the assembly of the 
1 ait h till; that it can decide nothing except 
by the Scriptures. The 22d rejects the 
doctrine of purgatory, indulgences, the 
adoration of images, and tlte invocation of 
saints. The ‘fid decides that only those 
lawfully called shall preach of administer 
the sacraments. The 21th requires the 
liturgy to he in English. The'Joth and 2<>th 
declare the sacraments effectual signs of 
grace (though administered hv evil men), 
by which God excites and confirms our. 
faith. They are two; baptism and tins 
Lord’s supper. Baptism, according to 
the 27th article, is a sign of regeneration, 
the seal of otir adoption, by which faith 
is confirmed and grace • increased. In 
the Lord’s siqqw-r, according to article 
28th, the bread is the communion of the 
body of Christ, the wine the communion 
of' his blood, but only through faith (art. 
29th); and the communion must he ad¬ 
ministered in both kinds (art. .'10). The 
28th article condemns the doctrine of 
traiisuhstantiatioii, and the elevation and 
adoration of tin; host; the Hist reject* 
the sacrifice of the mass as blasphemous; 
the H2d permits the marriage of the 
clergy; the. HIM maintains the etlieacy 
of excommunication. The remaining 
articles relate to the supremacy of the? 
king, the • lemnatioii of AuahaptLsUs 
(q. v.), &.c. 

In the I -tales, the members of* the 
cliurcli of England, oi Episcopalians, form 
a large and respectable denomination. 
When the revolutionary war begun, there 
were only about eighty parochial clergy¬ 
men of this church to the northward and 
eastward of Maryland ; and they derived 
the jirMitrr part of their subsistence, from 
rh- English society lor the propagation of 
the gospel in foreign parts. In Maryland 
and \ irginiu, the Episcopal church was 
'much more numerous, and had legal es¬ 
tablishments for its support. 'The incon¬ 
venience of depending on the mother 
church for ordination, and the want of an 
intern.d Episcopacy, was long severely li-lr 
by the American Episcopalians. But their' 
petitions lor an Episcopate of their own 
were long resisted by their superiors in 
England; and their opponents in the I). 
States objected to the measure from on 
apprehension that bishop-dl'rom England 
would bring with them an authority which ' 
would interfere with the civil institutions 
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of this country, ahd be prejudicial to the ' 
members of other communions. After 
the U. States had become independent of 
Great Britain, a nriw difficulty arose on 
the piijt of the English bishops: they 
could not consistently depart from their 
own stated forms of ordination, and these 
contained political tests improper for 
American citizens to subscribe. Doctor 
Lowlh, then bishop of London, obtained 
an act of parliament, allowing him to tlis- 
jtense with these political requisitions. 
Before this act was passed, doetor*Seabii- 
ry was consecrated at Aberdeen by the 
non-juring bishops of Scotland; and, not 
long after, doctor White, of Philadelphia, 
doctor Provost of New York, and doctor 
Madison of Virginia, were consecrated by 
the English archbishops. In 1824, there 
were in the IJ. States 10 bishops, about 
350 clergymen, and upwards of (J00 con¬ 
gregations. (See bishop White’s Memoirs 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in tin; 
United States, Philadelphia, 1820; also the 
article Church of England in Rees’ Cyclo¬ 
pedia.) 

Enuuisii Ciiannf.i. (called hy the French 
la Manche) is that part of the Atlantic 
ocean which lies between the north-west 
coast of France and the southern coast of 
England. Its eastern extremity is con¬ 
nected with the German ocean by the 
straits of Calais, and on’tlio west it.is im¬ 
perceptibly confounded with the Atlantic 
ocean. It lies between lat. 48° 38' and 
51° N., and Ion. 1° 21X E. and 5° 43' W. 
At its termination—on a line draVvn from 
Land’s End to the extreme easterly point 
of the department of Finisterre, in France 
—•it is about 40 leagues wide. On the 
French coast, it forms three considerable 
liays; the most easterly receives the 
Somme ; the second receives the Seine 
and several smaller rivers ; the third and 
largest lies on the south-west of the penin¬ 
sula of Cotpntin. On the English coast, 
is Mount bav, between Lizard jmint and 
Land’s End ; li-tween Lizard [mint and 
Start point is a (urge gulf, on which are 
situated Falmouth and Plymouth ; the" 
gulf of Exeter lies to the east of Start 
point. The principal islands in the Eng¬ 
lish channel are the Isle of Wight on the 
English coast, and the Norman islands 
- lying on the French coasts, but belonging 
to England, the principal of which arc 
Guernsey and Jersey. The prevailing 
winds are from the west. The channel, be- ■ 
ing shallow and confined, is subject, from 
its communication with the Atlantic, to 
high and impetuous tides. Its waters 
contain many fish, of wbicii the most im- 
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poitant are tin mackerel and the herrin* 
The oysters or finical are also iain<m>. 

Enui.ish L < vocaok ; thrt language 
ken by the people of England, and, w;‘ ; i 
some dialectical variations, in Scotland, 
apart of Ireland, and in other puns of • 
globe which now are, or origaialh 
within the Bruish dominions. Of all wi. , 
speak the English language, fhc*pc<c. - 
of the U> Stall s of America, r.e\i :<> i> . 
inliahitanis of England itself, ;nv the 
import uni in respect to their inllin nee ;;; 
s[>reading tmd cultivating it. Their ier» 
extensive eoninteree, which is now sere 
to none but that of England, alforih 'i... 
iveans of contributing to the di.-s-en ii i- 
■ '.•‘ii of llieir luugtiage over till pari-, of 
■o'olie. 'I"., this also \ve may add tie-.. 

• dorrs in religious missions, which hav ■ 
been attended with a similar rll’rrl. 
these and other causes, w e have the higla-v 
reason to believe licit. English will, before 
the lapse of Amity years, he spoken as tie- 
native tongtle of a larger proportion of 
tin: inhabitants of the two continents than 
any other known language, unless, per- 
Imps, the Chinese and its dialects should 
still maintain that rank. The Saxon, or 
Anglo-Saxon (q. v.) l.-mgutige, as it is mur-- 
frequently called, was the basis of th- 
English; and both have descended lrnt.i 
what is commonly denominated the Goth¬ 
ic or 'feutonic stock, particularly the dia¬ 
lect called Low German, (q. v.) It ha-, 
however, retained many' words of the an¬ 
cient language spoken by the Britons iie- 
fore the arrival of the Saxons aiming 
them. Upon the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity into Great Britain, in the lith cen¬ 
tury, which was done through the church 
of Rome, the Latin language contributed, 
by' degrees, to the common dialect of the 
nation. About the year 1150, according 
to doctor Johnson, the Saxon dialect ot 
our aiuyistors took a form in which the 
beginning ,o£, our present English can 
plainly be discovered. From that period 
to this, it has been constantly receiving 
additions Irani various languages, ««** 
may now, according to doctor IVcb- 
stcr, lie considered as composed of, 
1st, Saxon and Danish words of Teu¬ 
tonic anil Gothic origin ; 2d, British or 
Welsh, Cornish and Armoric, which may 
lie considered as of Celtic origin ; 
Norman ; 4th, Latin; Stb^Freuch: bin, 
Greek ; 7th, a few words directly from the 
Italian, Spanish, German, and other lan¬ 
guages of the continent of Europe ; Ht.h, a 
few foreign words, introduced by commerce 
or by politieal and literary intercourse. 
{Introd. Eng. Ihict.) This origiti of our 
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language • 'tifu*s the opinion of doctor 
5 Si.nr, who. n his Lectures on Rhetoric, 
characteri/ 1 - s it as a nulo cmiqiouitd.— 
1 *.if leudiii eharaotyristicp of the Kuglish 
■niignago -• e Sait], by our own writers, to 
*.>•. !. Tii. it is strong and cxprcs-ii e; 
which qua pies are eidmueed by a facility 
.i< .^iinpo,aiding words; hut in this last 
[ articular, t is certainly lar inferior to tlie 
.iermati.* 'I'har it is very eopfous, few 
'alienage- heitnr more so. Fndcr tliis 
: e;*«l we may remark, that it possesses 
. deci-ne advantage over most oilier 
modern ! menaces ; that, in addition to 
* ie language commonly used in prose, it 
lias a m i x copious smelt of words exclu¬ 
sively n.-oil in poetical composition. .‘1. 
That it possesses great flexibility. or r;i- 
0pacity of being adapted to all styles of 
•omposilioti. the "rate and tray, Ihreihlo 
and tender, sublime and ludicrous. Hut 
m this respect, we do not know that it is 
strikingly distinguished from many other 
modern languages. 1 . That it na- the ad¬ 
vantage of being more simpf ■ in its form 
and construction than any of the Kurupcun 
languages. This simplicity consists, prin- 
eipally, in the following particulars:- its 
nouns hate only two cases, the nom¬ 
inative anil genitive (this deficieney of 
eases, however, prevents our using inver¬ 
sions of phrases like those which the 
Latin language allows; the French lan¬ 
guage is even inferior to the Kuglish in this 
respect), and have no diflcrcnce of declen¬ 
sion ; its adjectives have no variation of 
gender or number, and are only varied to 
express the degrees of comparison : and 
the. eonjugations of its verbs are tar less 
complex than those of the other languages. 
5 . Among other qualities, we al-o hear the 
harmony of our language mentioned. 
Hut, as a general remark, we think, with a 
late writer, that “ strength and expressive¬ 
ness, rather than grace and melody*are the 
distinguishing qualities of tlif^Knglisli lan¬ 
guage.”— “ Dill’eri'Hl nations,” says lord 
Kaiines (Moments of Criticism), *• judge 
dirterenlly of the harshness or smootliness 
<ifarticulate sounds; a sound, for exam¬ 
ple, harsh .and disagreeable to an Italian, 
may he abundantly smooth to a northern 
ear': here every nation must judge for 
itselQ nor can there he any solid ground 
iiir a preference, when there is no com¬ 
mon standard *o which we can appeal.” 
In order to judge correctly on this {mint, 
we must observe how it strikes the ears 
of foreigners, who have some acquaintance 
with it; vet we mil-', at tin 1 same time, 
receive with much caution the obsciya- 


tions of men who have as strong a partial¬ 
ity as ourselves for their native lan¬ 
guage. As a general remark, we think, 
that those modern languages which art; 
derived from the l.atin are more harmo¬ 
nious than those of Teutonic origin. (Set” 
Vonaotumt.) Hut. in order to satisfy our¬ 
selves how far we are liable to he deceived 
in respect to the supposetj excellences of 
onr native tongue, we extract the follow¬ 
ing remarks from that popular anil spright¬ 
ly, though not very profound writer, I.a 
llarpe The Kuglish language, which 
would he almost half-1’reiieli, if its in¬ 
comprehensible prttnnneiatiou did not 
separate it from all the languages of the 
world, and make applicable in g what 
\ irgil said oftlie geographical position of’ 
the country-- 

1 tit j>< //«'//«. ft - t/n • x i //»-• (!• i‘ »i,. ».•.%* — 

1 A !.«•<• Ml’iiM ti i.i .»M liit'UiiiiJ fli-Jititled* — 

the Kuglish is still more overloaded than 
our own (French) with auxiliaries, parti¬ 
cles, Articles arid pronouns ; it has less 
conjugating also, and its modes are ex¬ 
cessively limited. It has no conditional 
tense ; it cannot say, as in French, jr 
J'rraix, j'irnis, vV c.: hut it is necessary to 
prefix to the principal voib one of these— 
J icuiiltl, I inu.il , / nnitil. / .1/1011/1/ hurt: In. 
It cannot he denied that these signs, in¬ 
cessantly repeated, and l ien eqqivoeal ill 
their signification, argue a deplorable pov¬ 
erty, and have a resemblance to barbarism. 
Hut wha1,to everyone except an Kuglisli- 
nian, most hears that eharaeter, is their 
striking vieiousnes-s of prouuneintion, 
vvliieh seems to lie in eonllie.t with tins 
principles of human articulation. Now, 
this ought always to have a tendency to 
liv the nature of the sounds, and it is par¬ 
ticularly the object and iiitcntjon of the 
rutrtJs, which cannot meet the ear with 
too great, distinctness. Hut what shall 
vve say of a language, in which the 
vowels themselves, the very elements 
of till pronunciation, are so often indeter¬ 
minate, and in which so many syllables . 
are either half crushed between the teeth, 
or vanish with a sibilant sound’on the 
edge of the lips? ‘ The Kiiglishnian,’ 
says Voltaire, ‘gains upon us two hours a 
day, hy swallowing half of all his words.’ 

1 do not, however, attach much im¬ 
portance to such reproaches, because a 
language is always suiliciently go.nl for 
those who use. it from their infancy : hut 
it is true, tlmt we find a thousand Kiiglish- 
meil, who speak French tolerably well, 
lor one . rctK-kman, who is able to -peak 
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good English; and this disproportion be¬ 
tween two nations, closely united as they 
are by a regular and established inter¬ 
course, must be principally caused by the 
strangely whimsical pronunciation of the 
language of the English.” (vol:i, p, 143.) 
“ l'ct, notwithstanding the indistinctness 
of their vowels, and their masses of conso¬ 
nants, they lay claim to harmony of lan¬ 
guage ; and we will allow it to them, if, 

. in return, they will admit, that this harmo¬ 
ny can be felt by themselves alone. They 
have,, too, spine advantages yhich, 1 
think, we cannot deny them. Inversion 
of language is allowed in their poetry al¬ 
most to as great an extent as in Italian, 
that is, much less than in Latin and 
Greek. Their constructions and poetical 
forms are bolder, and yet more manage¬ 
able than ours. They can also employ 
rhyme, or not, as they please, and can in¬ 
dulge more than we can in the iormatiou 
of new words.” Observations of this 
kind must, however, be taken with much 
allowance. Another, French writer, cited 
by Mr. Mitford hi his Harmony of the 
English Language, says—“ The English 
speak so much between their teeth, that 
the French cannot understand them;” and 
adds—“ PAnglois est la seide, langue pour 
laquclle il ne faut pas une longue. “ It. is 
impossible (says Mr. Mitford) not to ac¬ 
knowledge tliut there is much justice in 
this imputation.” In our article Ameri¬ 
canism (q. v.), we directed the reader’s 
attention to the imjwrtant fact, that Eng- 
Laud and, the U. States of America offer 
the first instance in history of two great, 
independent and active nations, having a 
common language , but situated at a great 
distance from each oilier, and daily devel¬ 
oping new anil characteristic features. 
These relations must, sooner or later, ex¬ 
ert a powerful influence upon the com¬ 
mon language ; for no language is so sta- • 
bin aS not to undergo continual changes, 
if spoken by a people in the full vigor of 
social and political life. This state of 
things has already produced some effect 
on the English language, as we .have oh-, 
served in that article. Hut, from the deep 
and natural interest felt by Americans in 
the literature of England, which must he 
a part of their own as long as Sliakspcaro 
and Milton shall live in their works, the 
effect has hitherto been inconsiderable, 
and not greater than we should expect 
from the mere circumstance of so dif¬ 
ferent and remote local situations. The 
most material difference, pruliubly, has 
been in the pronunciation of the lan¬ 


guage, which, however important in o» r 
daily conversation, is of secondary j m . 
portanco in relation to the literature and 
written language of tfee two countries, h 
has often been observed by English trav¬ 
ellers aud otliers, that the pronunciation 
of the U. States is far move uniform than 
that of England; and so nearly alike eve¬ 
ry where, that the people of any one town 
or district are perfectly understood in eve¬ 
ry otiler part of the country; which is not 
the case in England. When considered 
more minutely, however, there has tor a 
long time existed a marked distinction b«- 
tween the pronunciation of the New Bug- 
land and Southern States. In New Eng¬ 
land, it is supposed by some, that the pro. 
uunciation has been, till lately, very nearly 
what it was in the mother country u <th-§ 
tury ago or more. However this'may lie, 
it is a well-known lact that the New feng- 
land pronunciation' has been materially 
changed since the publication and general 
use of Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, 
or witliiu the last thirty years. That 
which prevailed before that period, was 
probably much influenced by the very gen¬ 
eral use of a small dictionary published hy 
Perry. (See Worcester's edit, of Johnson, 
Prtf, p. ix.) The pronunciation of some 
of the Southern and Middle Stales was 
more affected by the instruction of Scot¬ 
tish and Irish teachers, who, la-sides pe¬ 
culiarities of pronunciation, have taught 
the people of these states to confound the 
established idiomatic distinction between 
shall and icill, and shoo Id and would .—The 
orthography of our language has undergone 
no material change in the I). States, il being 
die general inclination to follow that of 
the best English writers of the age. Hat 
English orthography is so irregular, par¬ 
ticularly in the use of the vowels, ns to 
make our language more difficult than 
any oilier to the European nations. Tim 
signs of the g.iiuds arc so inconstant, that 
they do not, when lira! heard by a foreign¬ 
er, impress themselves on the memory so. 
distinctly as those of the other European 
languages «1-«, and, of course, cannot lie s'* 
easily rcmemliered for future use. 'lo 
this embarrassment is to he added our 
custom of throwing back the accent to the 
first syllables of words, which necessarily 
produces that hurried and indistinct utter¬ 
ance, of which foreigners^) justly coin- 
plain. We may here add a general re¬ 
mark or two of an intelligent German, 
who has had much experience in writing 
English, and whoso observations are con¬ 
firmed by our own experience, so far a* 
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wo have »ud occasion to consider this 
subject. The English language is jh>- 
mliarly adapted to - exact discussions of 
ail practical matters dn society, and to po¬ 
litical inquiries. It has also more force 
than the European languages generally, in 
descriptive writing, whether prose or po¬ 
etry ; and in iioetry, it has more power in 
epic than in lyric composition; die latter 
requiring that more metaphysical character 
of language which is Inundin the highest 
degree, probably, in fhe German. The 
scholars of Germany, who have studied 
oiu- language more thoroughly than any 
■ other nation has done, remark, that Eng¬ 
lish is much less abstract than their own; 
and that we admit new formations of 
words much more, reluctantly and ea- 
. pric.iously than the Germans do. It is 
also to he observed, that we adopt new 
terms from the French, with more facility 
than from the German, notwithstanding 
the close affinity of the latter .to our own 
binguugc. This tendency to introduce 
Gallicisms led doctor Johnson to appre¬ 
hend, that, unless some check were inter¬ 
posed, the English nation would one day 
“ he reduced to babble a dialect of France.” 
(For further information respecting the 
English language, see the article ,7/tg/»- 
-SY/j-oii. For further information respect¬ 
ing English history, see tin-at lirilain.) 

I’xtit.ASii, J.itti.c, beyond Wales, is a 
port ion of country lying along the south¬ 
western coast ot'South Wales, remarkable 
for being inhabited by the descendants 
->f a colony of Flemings, who came over 
from Flanders under king Henry 1. 

Enui.vvo, New ; the name of the North¬ 
eastern States of the North American 
Union ; hounded X. by Canada, E. by 
New Brunswick and the Atlantic, S. by 
riie Atlantic and Long Island sound, and 
W. by New York. This di\ ision comprises 
the states of Maine, \ ermorit,Ncvr Hamp¬ 
shire, .Massachusetts, Itholfct Island and 
Connecticut. Lon. titi'' 4!f to 7!1" 15' W.; 
Sat. 4 V' to -1H' J IT N. Population in IS lb, 
l.‘2?l,i*74 ; in IffJO, 1,1'i.V.»,“!«. For it-- i 
Illarion, aet-ording to the census of IrdO, 
now in progress, seethe article l /ut'if 
Stairs. This census will probably give a 
population of about two millions in Now 
England, of whom three fourths are 
farmers. The remainder are engaged in 
commerce, manufactures, &<*. Some of 
the farmers are, of ronrse, partly engaged 
in eornmeree also. The lace ot the country 
is generally uneven, and agree: b|y diversi¬ 
fied. A part of it is mountainous. The 
soil is various, front lyirren stuid tovtiie 
richest cluys ana loams. It is generally 

voj.. iv. 44 


better fitted for grazing than tillage. Tho 
most important production is grass. Beefi 
mutton, pork, huuer and cheese arc almu- 
tlant. Indian corn, rye, wheat, liarlcy and 
oats are extensively eultivoted. New Eng¬ 
land is the most populous part of the D. 
Stales. The ‘ inhabitants are mostly -of 
English descent. There is no country in 
the world when* education is so generally 
diffused among all classes of people. It 
is the most manufacturing part of North 
America. (See, among other articles. 
Cotton Tlfmi ufacturr.) The statement of 
the secretary of the treasury, of the 
commerce ot the U. States tor tho year 
ending Sept. .MO, 18120, gives tho following 
results: 


INrw Sf.iios, 

Staffs. Ohio, } 
I>islrirf nf’< Vlmnluii & 

.III Tcnilurv, S 
Southern Stales and } 
Florida. \ 


Inipfrtr. 

51 bJag.l.Vi 
y5o.i;r.7.ioi 


yi.iu,l:!l 


Frp&rh*. 

ln,7.>t,73!» 
'.!!) ,*.1.18,721) 
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S~ l, u>-..v .!7 7 yt.»;:,i; 7 i 

'flu* inliahitauts of New England have 
several peculiarities, distinguishing them 
from the inliahitauts of the other l ! . Stales, 
owing to their descent from the Puritans, 
and other causes. In the other states, lliey 
are laujilinrly called ImiAu* tq. v.), which 
name, in Eurojie, i- giv eii to tin- citizens of 
all die F. States, 'fhe Notions of a Trav¬ 
elling Bachelor, In Mr. Cooper, contains 
some good remarks on New England. 
The name of New England was once 
ollieial. Tints a charier vva- granted to 
the first settlers at Salem, by the nauio of 
“ gov eruor and company of Massachusetts 
hav, in New England.’' The country was 
at first called A urth rirjrinut ; hut utter 
captain Smith hail surveyed it, and 
seuteil the map to Charles I, then 

I.. .>f Wales, la- gave it the name of 

A', it- Kiifslamt. Seluislian < 'allot (ij. V.) dl— 
revered the roast of this region, and Plym¬ 
outh, tin u railed Alia I* h/mouth, in Mas 
siiehnsetts, was the. first, settlement here. 
Thu first settlers lauded Dee. ll-(nld style), 
lli'20. Before landing, they signed a 
solemn eoveiiaut, fiirruing tliemselves into 
a body politic, for the purpose of making' 
equal laws (iir the general good. They 
Were repuhlieiuis before lliey landed, and 
have virtually reuiaincd-so ever-itiee -a 
circumstance always to he considered in 
comparing the American revolution with 
that of other countries. 'I’his republican 
spirit showed itself early at several periods. 
Charles J], after his restoration, sent com¬ 
missioners to New England (in Ififil) to 
inquire into ami examine the state of tho 
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colonies, anil to reform the administration 
of uflain* there. A report was mutfe by 
the commissioners about 1(505, which will 
lie found in Hutchinson’s Collection of 
State- I*aj»crs, &c., p. 412, &.c., in which 
they give an account of the. state of 
the colonies, anti are particularly severe 
in their animadversions upon the colony 
of Massachusetts. Before that fieriori, the; 
judicial and other processes issued in some 
of the colonies of New England, at least in 
Massachusetts, bad been in the name or 
under the authority of the colony,find not 
in the name of the king. The commis¬ 
sioners remark (p. 417), that “the colony 
of the Massachusetts was the last and the 
hardliest to use his majesty’s name in the 
forms'of justice.”* They also added (p. 
4.17), that they “visited all other colonies 
before this, hoping that the submission 
and condescension of the other colonics to 
his majesty’s desires would have abated 
the refractoriness of this colony, which 
they much (cured.” They (the Mitssa- 
'ehusetts colony) proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet, that the general court (of the col¬ 
ony) was the supremest judicatory in the 
province; that the commissioners pre¬ 
tending to hear appeals was a breach of 
their privileges granted to them by the 
king’s royal father, and confirmed to them 
by his majesty’s own letter, and that thn / 
should wit perm'd it." (p. -1 Id.) “ They say 
that king Hilaries the First gave them 
power to make laws, and to execute them, 
and granted them a charter as a warrant 
against himself ami his successors, and 
that so long as they pay the fifth part of 
all gold and silver ore, which they shall 
get, they shall he free to use the privileges 
granted them; and thn/ arc not obliged to 
the king, bid by civility." (p. 420.) They 
further added—That. “ they (the Massa¬ 
chusetts colony) di»l solicit Cromwell, by 
one Mr. Winslow, to he declared a free 
Stall, and many times in their laws styling 
themselves ‘ this stair} 1 this common¬ 
wealth and now believe themselves to be. so.” 
(p.420.) They close by remarking, “Their 
way of government is commonwealth-like ; 
their way of worship is rude, and called 
Congregational; they are zealous in it, for 
they persecute all other forms.” (p-422.) 
The declaration of the general court (of 
the colony) of their rights under the char¬ 
ter in lGtii, strongly supports the views 
which the commissioners gave of the 
claims of Massachusetts. (I Hutch. I list. 
Mass, supplement, vol. Ill, p. 52!'.) These 
documents abundantly prove how curly 
* See l llutehin. Hist, cf Mass., '£iS, 233, note. 
Id. 4u2. 


the colony aspired to substantial imleperi- 
denco, and how slowly it allowed the in¬ 
terposition of the. king in any of its in¬ 
ternal eoneems, and how jealous it. was 
of every exercise of prerogative. A peo¬ 
ple so alive to their, own rights, and so 
persevering in maintaining them, could not 
foil of lieing involved in disputes with the 
government of Great Britain Irorn'a very 
early ported in their history. Down to the 
annulling of their first charter, and the 
grant of their new charter by William and 
Mary in l(i!>2, there was scarcely any har¬ 
mony lietween the government in Eng- 
land and that in the Massachusetts colony. 
]y 1(142, four of the Now England colo¬ 
nies, Massachusetts, Connectieur, Plym¬ 
outh and New Haven, on account of the 
dungere from the Indians, from the. Dutch 
at New York, and from the French in 
Canada and Acadia, entered into a league 
offensive and defensive. By the articles 
of this conledemoy, eaeli colony was to 
appoint two commissioners, who won¬ 
to assemblo alternately in the respective 
colonies, and were empowered to enact 
ordinances of general concern; and, in 
case of invasion, each colony was hound 
to furnish a certain quota of men .and 
money. (Hee Hubbard's Hist, of ,\‘m< 
England; Hist. o/M-w England,)* I Ian 
nali Adams; Hutchinson's Hist, of Mas¬ 
sachusetts ; Prince’s .Yew England Chro¬ 
nology; Tudor’s Ijilhrs on the Eastern 
Stales; See also article. i\rm England.) 

Emuiavinu is the art of representing, 
by means ol" lines and points produced on 
it metallic surface by cutting or corrosion, 
the figures, lights and shades of objects its 
order to multiply them by means of print¬ 
ing. The engraver is to the painter what 
the translator is to the author. As it is 
impossible to give a spirited translation of 
a work of matins without a (Million of the 
author's* firh, so it is essential to a good 
engraver thut^ie should feel nnd under¬ 
stand the character of his original, nnd lx; 
initiated into the secrets of drawing, that 
his copy may he at once correct and spir¬ 
ited. The art of engraving on copper was 
invented in Europe in the first half of the 
15th century. Tins Chinese seem to have 
lioeil acquainted with it long before. The 
Dutch, the Italians and the Germans 
compete for the honor of its iiiventirfh in 
Europe. It is known tlmt/the art was ex¬ 
orcised by the Italian Einigiiorra as early 
as 14(10. The inventors of it were the gold¬ 
smiths, who were in the habit of making 
devices on their wares; and these, lining 
oflqji executed with much elegance, ex¬ 
cited the desire’to multiply copies by 
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transferring them to jmper. Engraving ' 
differs from printing in having its subjects 
cut into a hard surface, instead of being 
raised above it, as is tin; ease with types 
and wood cuts. Many metals and alloys 
have been employed for the purpose of 
engraving. The most common is copper, 
whielj is soft enough to be cut when cold, 
and hard enough to resist the action of the 
press.—We shall now proceed flo explain 
the method^ of executing different de¬ 
scriptions of engraving. Tins graver, an 
instrument of steel, is principally used in 
engraving on copper; it is square for 
cutting of broad lines, and lozenge for the 
finest, and must be tempered to that exjg-t 
state, which will prevent the point from 
breaking or wearing by its action . on the 
metal. The gram-is inserted in a handle 
of hard wood, resembling a pear with a 
longitudinal slice, cut off which is to ena¬ 
ble the artist to use it asllaton the plate as 
bis fingers and thumb will permit. This 
instrument is used li»r removing the imper¬ 
fections discoverable in etchings, amf ex¬ 
clusively in engraving writing. In working, 
this instrument is held in the palm of the. 
hand, and pushed forward so as to cut out 
a portion of the. copper. The srni/iir is a 
long, triangular piece of steel, tapering 
gradually from the handle to the point; 
the three edges produced by this li>rn», 
firing sharpened on the oil-stone, are used 
for scraping off the roughness occasioned 
by the graver, and erasing erroneous 
lines. The humislu-r is a third instru¬ 
ment of steel, hard, round, and highly' 
jxilished, for rubbing out punctures or 
scratches in the copper. The oil-stone* 
lias been already mentioned. To these 
may he added the needle, or dry point, 
for etching, and making those extremely 
fine lines, which cannot. bN made with the 
graver. It is held in the lingers in fl ■; 
same way as a pen or pencil., Variou. 
kinds of varnish, resin, vv;%, chareoal and 
mineral acids are also employed in diflcr- 
ent parts of the operation, according to 
the subject, and the style of engraving 
which is udopted. The first which we 
shall describe is 

IAnv Engraving. To trace the design 
intended for engraving accurately on the 
plate, it is usual to heat the. latter suf¬ 
ficiently to melt white wax', with which it 
must he covered equally and thin, and 
suffered to cool ; the drawing is then 
copied in outlines, with a bltirk-leutl pencil, 
on paper, which is laid with the pencilled 
side upon the wax, and the hack rubbed 
gently with the burnisher, which, will 
transfer the leud to the wax. The design 


must next he traced, wfth an etching nee¬ 
dle, through the wax on. the copper, when, 
on wiping it clean, it will exhibit all the 
outlines ready for the graver. The table 
intended for engraving on should he |x:r- 
foclly steady. Great rare is necessary to 
cany the hand with such steadiness and 
skill, as to prevent the end of the line 
from being stronger and deeper than the. 
commencement ; and sufficient space 
must be left between the lines to enable 
the artist to make those stronger, gradual¬ 
ly, which require it. Tie* roughness or 
burr occasioned by the graver must be 
removed by the scraper, the lines filled by 
the oil-rubber, and the surface of the cop¬ 
per cleansed, in order that die progress 
of tho work may he ascertained. If any 
accident should occur, by' the .slipping of 
the graver beyond the boundary required, 
or lines arc’ found to he placed erroneous¬ 
ly, they are to he cfficed by the burnisher, 
which leaving deep indentings, these must 
he levelled by the scraper, rubbed with char¬ 
coal and water, and finally polished lightly 
with the burnisher. As the uninterrupted 
light of the day causes a glare upon die sur¬ 
face of the copper, hurtful and dazzling to 
the eyes, it is customary to engrave beneath 
the shade of silk paper, stretched on a 
srpiare frame, which is placed reclining 
towards ’lie room, near the sill <>!’ a win¬ 
dow. Such arc the directions and means 
to lie employed ill engraving historical 
subjects : indeed, the graver is equally 
necessary for the remedying of imperfec¬ 
tions in etching; to which must he added 
the. use of th" dry point in both, for mak¬ 
ing da; fiii ii test shades in die sky, archi¬ 
tecture, drapery, water, \ c., 

Stippling. The second mode of en¬ 
graving ,is that called stippling , or engrav¬ 
ing in dots. This resembles die lust men¬ 
tioned method in its processes, except 
that, instead of lines, it is finished liy minute, 
points or excavations in the copper 
These punctures, when made with the 
dry point, are circular: when made with 
the graver, they are rliomhoidal or trian¬ 
gular. The variations and progressive 
magnitude of these dots give the whole 
effect to stippled engraving. This style 
of work is always more: slow, Julmriniis. 
and, of course, more expensive, than ett 
graving in lines. It. has, however, some 
advantages in the softness and delicacy of 
its lights and shades, and approaches 
nearer to the effort of painting than the 
preceding method. A men: expeditious 
way of multiplying the dots has I men con¬ 
trived in the instrument called a roulette, 
ii toothed wheel, fixed to a handle, which. 
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bjr being rolled fbfcibly along the copper, 
produces a row.of indentations. This 
method, however,' is less manageable than 
the other, and generally produces a stiff 
’ effect. 

Engraving of Mezzotintas differs entirely 
from the manner above described. This 
method of producing prints which resem¬ 
ble drawings in India-ink, is said by Eve¬ 
lyn, in his history of chalcography, to 
have been discovered by prince Rupert. 
Some accounts say that lie learned the 
art from an officer named Siegeuror Si- 
chcm, in the service of Ilcssc-Cassel. It 
was, sonic yeans past, a very favorite way 
of engraving, portraits and historical sub¬ 
jects ; of the lormer, the large beads of 
Fiy are of superior excellence. Tin? tools 
required for this easy and rapid mode of 
proceeding are, the grounding-tool, the 
scrajier and the burnisher. The copper¬ 
plate should he prepared us if intended for 
the graver, and laid flat upon a table, with 
a piece of flannel spread under it, to pre¬ 
vent the plate from slipping; the ground¬ 
ing-tool is then held perpendicularly on 
it, and rocked with moderate pressure 
backwards and forwards, till the teeth of 
the tool have equally and regularly mark¬ 
ed the copper 1'roni side to side; the ope¬ 
ration is uflerwurds repeated from end to 
end, and from each corner to the oppo¬ 
site ; but it is necessary to observe, that the 
tool must never bo permitted to cut twice 
in the same place; by this means the sur- 
fiioe is converted into a rough chaos of in¬ 
tersections, which, if covered with ink 
and printed, ■ would present a perfectly 
black impression upon the paper. This 
is the most tedious part of the process. 
The rest, to a skilful artist, is much easier 
than line engraving or stippling.^ it con¬ 
sists in pressing down or rubbing out the 
roughness of the plate, by means ol' the 
burnisher and scraper, to the extent of the. 
intended figure, obliterating the ground lor 
lights, and leaving it for shades. Where 
a strong light is required, the whole ground 
is erased. For a medium light, it , is mod¬ 
erately burnished, or partially erased. For 
the deepest shades, the ground is left en¬ 
tire. Care is taken to preserve the insen¬ 
sible gradations of fight and shade, upon 
which the effect and harmony of the piece 
essentially depend. Engraving in mezzo- 
linto approaches more nearly to the effect 
of oil-paintings than any other species.. 
It is well calculated lor the representation 
of obscure pieces, such as night scenes, 
&e. The princi|ml objection to the 
method is, that the plates wear out speedi¬ 
ly under the press, and, of course, yield 


a comparatively small • number of im¬ 
pressions. 

Etching, Of engravings which re¬ 
quire the aid of aquafortis, the principal is 
etching. Ho that Would excel in this 
branch of the arts must be thoroughly 
acquainted vyith drawing. The ground 
used in etching is a combination of as- 
plialtum, gum mastic and virgin "wax 
The, projfcrlions of the ingredients should 
be obtained by experiment. The copper¬ 
plate is hammered to a considerable de¬ 
gree of hardness, polished as if intended 
for the graver, and heated over a charcoal 
fire; the ground is then rubbed over if, 
til)., every part is thinly and equal!} var¬ 
nished. The varnish is then blackened 
by the smoke of a lamp, that the operator 
may see the progress and state of bis 
work. The next object is to transfer th<* 
design to the ground, which may he don-' 
bv drawing it on thin white paper with a 
black-lead pencil, and having ir passed 
through the copper-plate printer's rolling 
press; the lead will be conveyed firmly 
to the ground, which will appear in per 
feet outlines on removing the pnpci 
Another-mclhod is, to draw the design re 
versed from the original; rub tin- hack with 
jH»wdered whiTe.vhnlk, and. lav ing it on 'he 
ground, trace the lines through with a blun*. 
point: this operation requires much pre¬ 
caution, or the point will cut the ground 
After the plate is prepared, the operator, 
supporting his hand on a ruler, begins his 
drawing, taking care always to reach tie* 
copper. Every line must he kept distinct, 
throughout the plate, and the most discin' 
•should Ik: closer and more regular than 
those in the fore ground, and the greater 
the depth of shade, the broader and dep 
er must the lines he made. When !h : 
etching of the plate is complelclv finished, 
the edges of it must he surrounded by :> 
high border of wax, so well secured that 
water will not penetrate between the plate 
and it. The best spirits of aquafortis 
must then be diluted with water, and 
poured upon the plate, which undergoes 
a chemical action wherever it has beer; 
laid bare by the needle, while the remain 
der of the surfuce is defended In the var 
nish. The bubbles of fixed air, urn! the 
saturated portions of metal, are varetiilh’ 
brushed away with a feather. After ■tin- 
operator thinks the, aeiil li»is acted long 
enough, he jtours it off, and examines the 
plate. If the light shades are found to ne 
sufficiently bit in, they are covered with 
varnish, qr stopped out. The biting is then 
continued for the second shades, which 
are next stopped eut: and so ou. After 
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,‘the process is completed, the varnish is 
melted and wiped oft", the plate cleaned 
with oil of turpentine, and any deficien¬ 
cies in the lines remedied with.the graver. 
As the acid cannot l>e made to net with 
perlcct regularity, etchings, will always lie 
rough in comparison with line engravings. 
This "very circumstance, however, fits 
etching .for the representation $>f coarse 
objects in nature, such as trunks of trees, 
broken ground, &ia\, especially on a large 
scale. Tti landscape engraving, we gene¬ 
rally find a mixture of 'methods, the 
coarser parts being etched, the more deli¬ 
cate cut with the graver. Letters and 
written eharaelers arc mostly cut, and sel¬ 
dom etched. 

(For the mode of engraving in aquatin- 
ta, see Jibuti)inttt). 

Steel Kns'rnving was introduced by our 
celebrated countryman, Mr. IVrkins. The 
steel plate is softened by being deprived 
of a part of its carbon; the engra\ iitg is 
then made, and the plate burdened again 
l>y the restoration of the carbon. The 
great advantage of steel plates consists in 
their hardness, bv which tin y are. made 
to yield an indefinite number of impres¬ 
sions; whereas a copper plate wears out 
after 2 or 3000 impressions, and en n 
much sooner if the engraving tie line. 
An engraving on a steel plate may be 
transferred, in relief, to a softened steel 
cylinder by pressure; this cylinder, after 
being hardened, may again transfer the 
design, by being rolled upon a fresh str'-l 
plate : tine- - tin- design may be multiplied 
at pleasure. Steel plates may also be 
etched. 

E/tgrr/ring on jiririmis Stones is accom¬ 
plished with the diamond or emery. The 
diamond possesses the peenliar property 
of resisting every body in nature,. and, 
though the. hardest of ail stones, it mat 
cut by it part of ilS'df, and nolislitd by its 
own particles. In order to render this 
splendid snbstuneo lit to perform the ope¬ 
rations of the tool, two rough diamonds 
are cemented fast to the ends of the Am 1 ' 
number of sticks, and rubbed together till 
the form is obtained for which they are 
intended ; the powder thus produc'd is 
preserved, and used tor polishing thorn in 
a hind of mill furnished with a wheel of 
iron; the diamond is then secured in a 
brazen dish, anti the dust, mixing with olive- 
oil, applied ; the wheel is set in motion, 
and the friction occasions the polished sur¬ 
face so necessary to give their lustre due 
effect. Other stones, as rubies, topazes 
and sapphires, are eut into various atfgles 
on a wheel of copper: and the material 
44* 


for polishing those is tripoli diluted with, 
water. A leaden wheel, covered- with 
emery mixed with water, is preferred for 
the cutting of ethcralda, amethysts, hya¬ 
cinths, agates, granites, &e. &c.; and they 
are polished on a |>ewter wheel .with trip¬ 
oli : opal, lapis lazuli, &c,,. arc polished 
on a wheel made of wood. Contrary to 
the method used by persons who turn 
metals, in which the substance to be 
wrought is fixed in the lathe, turned by it, 
and thi; tool held to the substance, the 
engraver of the cry stal, lapis lazuli, <Sr.e., 
fixes his tools in the lathe, and holds the 
precious stone tntliem,lhus forming vases, 
or any other shape, by interposing diu- 
liioiid dust mixed with nil, or emery and 
water, between the tool and the sub¬ 
stance, as often as it is dispersed by the 
rotaiy^notion of the former. The en- 
gravirfg of armorial licariiigs, single fig¬ 
ures, devices, Ac., on any of tin.- ulmve 
stones, allcr they are polished, is perform¬ 
ed through the means of a small iron 
wheel, the ends of the avis of which are 
received within two pieces of iron, in a 
perpendicular po.-ition, that may he dos¬ 
ed, or otherwise, as tile operation re¬ 
quires ; the tool- are fixed to one end of 
the axis, and screwed linn ; tin- stone in 
he engraved is then held to the tool, the 
wheel set in motion by the fool, and the 
figure gradually (brined. The material 
of which the tools are made is generally 
iron, and sometimes brass : some arc flat, 
like chisels, gouge-, leriile-, and others 
have circular head-. After tin* work is 
finished, tic 1 polishing is done with hair 
brnslie- lived on wheels ami tripoli. 

Engrtn'iiuu in (fowl lias been practised 
for several centuries, and originally with 
tolerable success; if languished for a great 
part of the IHiJi century, hut revived 
towards the close, and is still practised in 
a maimer which rellccts credit on the 
ingenuity of the age. The lines, instead 
of being cut into the, substance, are. raised, 
like the letters of printing types, and 
printed in the. same manner. The wood 
used for this purpose is box, which i- 
preferred lor the. hardness and closeness 
of its texture. It is cut across the 
grain, into pieces of the height of com¬ 
mon types, that the engraving may 1"' 
made itfirtn the end of the grain, fi>r die 
sake «f strength and durability. The sur¬ 
face must in: planed smooth, arid the 
design drawn on it with a hlaek-lead 
pencil; the graver is then used, the finer. 
. •xeitvations from w Inch are intended for 
while interstices between the black lilies 
produced by leaving the box untouched. 
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and the greatest lights are made by cut* 
ting away the wood entirely, of the in¬ 
tended form, length and breadth; but the 
deepest shades require no engraving. 
Much of the beauty of tills kind of 
engraving depends upon the printing. A 
recent improvement has been made in 
wood engraving, which is this: The 
blocks are < prepared as before, and 
then covered with flake white. The 
drawing is then made on, this, and the 
wood engraver has Only to cut <#it the 
lights. The beautiful wood cuts, executed 
by Branston and Wright, for the Tower 
menagerie and zoological gardens (after 
designs by Harvey), recently published in 
London, are' executed in this manner. 
Wood engravings have this advantage, 
that they may he inserted in a page of 
common types, nnd printed without sepa¬ 
rate expense. They art; very durable, 
and may 1hs multiplied by the process of 
stereotyping. 

Colored Engravings. Colored engrav¬ 
ings are variously executed. The most 
common are printed hi black outline, and 
afterwards painted separately in water- 
colors. Sometimes a surface is produced 
by uquatintu, or stippling, and different 
colors applied in printing to different parts, 
care being taken to wipe off the colors in 
opposite directions, that they may not in¬ 
terfere with each other. But the most 
perfect uS well as most elaborate produc¬ 
tions, tire those which are first printed in 
colors, and afterwards painted by hand. 

Engravers, modern. Among modern 
nations, the Italians, French, Germans, and 
English have rivalled each other in pro¬ 
ducing great works in the department of 
engraving; hut, on the whole, the superior¬ 
ity seems to belong to the Italians and 
French, both for the. number and the value 
of their productions; and more particu¬ 
larly tor the excellence of their impres¬ 
sions. Many great works, executed in 
Germany, are sent to Paris to he struck 
' off. In Germany, Frederic von Midler, 
whose Madonna di S. Sisto is still a jewel 
jn collections, died too early for the art. 
O. Raid distinguished himself by his en¬ 
graving of Fra Bartolomeo’s Presentation 
of Christ in the Temple, and of Raphael's 
St. Margaret. K. liess, Reindel, IJiner 
(lately deceased), Loybold, Lutz and A. 
Kessler have produced fine, cabinet-pieces. 
John in Vienna, Kobell in Munich, Barth, 
Amsler and Rushweyli in Rome, are dis¬ 
tinguished in different branches. Chodo- 
wiecki, Bause, Bolt, Clemens, Gmelin, and 
many others, have contributed much to 
advance the art of engraving. In gene- 


.ral, it may bo mentioned as a favorable 
sign of the timef^that all the first artists 
in Germany apply their talents to great 
works, whilst the taste for souvenir en¬ 
gravings seems rapidly dying away. Those 
engravers who have produced the liest 
plates for scientific works, so very imjxir- 
timt a branch of the art, and those fts tic; 
denartmijtJt o.f geography, would •deserve, 
to oo mentioned, if we had room. France 
has maintained her early fame, in the art 
of engraving, down to the most recent 
times. The engravings of A. Boucher - 
Desnoyers (for instance, the Madonna-it 
Foligno, LuVicrgc, dite La Belle Jur< link re 
Fihneis I, and Margaret of Navarre, Plw- 
dre and ITippolyte, the portrait of the 
Prince do Bcnevenfo) are acknowledged 
masterpieces. Lignon’s St. Ctccilia from 
Donieuichino, liitj A tula, his portrait of 
Mademoiselle Mars; Massard’s St. <jcc.it- 
iaof Raphael, and Apollo with the Muses 
of Giulio Romano; Rirhomme’s,Dien’s, 
Girndet’s, Gudin’s, Audouin’s plates, i;> 
lesspuignilicently than carefully executed ; 
Jazet’s large pieces in aipiatinta (for in¬ 
stance, from tlie paintings of Veriielj—at 1 , 
manifest how rich France is in groat, on 
gravers. Neither ought wo to forgot lb*-, 
magnificent literary works, almost cor 
st;nilly published in France, which <>w ■ 
their ornaments to the skill of French on. 
gravers. In the most recent production* 
of the French engravers, an imitation of 
the school of Morgln n is observable; v> hike 
some young Italian and German at lists 
have aimed at something higher than eve; 
Morgliou’s productions. Since the art ot 
jiainting has ceased to produce umii, 
works worthy of inultipliealion by t? <■ 
burin of the first engravers, these base 
occupied themselves chiefly with ancie; ' 
masterpieces, mid engraving lias taken ■- 
higher station among the tine arts. Mora ■ 
lion, the pupil of’ Volpato, and those tvlc 
have followed *him, have produced work- 
before.unequalled. r l'he Milanese schoa 
of engravers, in particular, has reached •' 
degree of perfection, through Anderloi'- 
und Longhi, w liic.li no other country cun 
prolmhly equal. Longhi’s Sposalizio is ri ¬ 
vet the greatest production in the alt of 
engraving. Tosehi, of Parma, lias a- 
quired immortality by his Faitruncc -tit 
1 lenry IV into Paris (from Gerard), in 182li; 
Sc.hiavone, by his Ascension of the Holy 
Virgin (from the [minting of Titian), which 
may Ik; Called perfect, in regard to its 
pieture-like effect., Bettelini, Bouato, 
Gandolfti, Garavaglia, Fontana Rosaspi- 
im, Renoglio, Giherti, Pulmerini, Po|»oraU, 
Pavoii (by birth a Spaniard, however). 
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Rainaldt and Rampoldi have produced 
lieuutifiiliy finished engravings; and Luigi 
Rossini and Pinelli have etched scenes 
full of life. Splendid works,.in which 
typography and chalcography unite their 
attractions, have appeared at Florence, 
Venice, Rome and Milan. But England 
is richer in such works, as the sceneries 
there town n peculiar and very important 
branch of the productions of the art. 
Some of tha^e works, however, exliihit an 
exaggerated delicacy, bordering on affec¬ 
tation ; while others neglect details, and 
lictruy too much effort lor effect. Rut the 
productions of Karlom, IVther, Dixon, 
Green, Ac., must not la; confounded wfth 
the works just referred to. The plates of 
Raphael’s enrtoons, in ilamptou court, 
on which Thomas Holloway and Webber 
have been engaged, are praised as the 
liighest specimens of the art. In these 
engravings, the masterly erelong, which 
often permits them to allow the. etchings 
themselves to remain, is worthy of admi¬ 
ration. Smith, Middiman, Byrne, James 
Mason, James and < diaries Heath, William 
VVoollel, William Sharp, John Burnet, 
and Jolin Browne arc known to all collec¬ 
tors. Their works are, comparatively, 
seldom seen on the European continent, 
lieeause of their high prices. What La- 
sinio is for Italy, Moses aims to he for 
Englanil, by his delicate sketches: among 
his other productions are his imitations of 
Retsch’s iliusiratioiis of Gollie’s Faust. 
But his copies of tiireign masters are often 
deficient in correctness. (.-. Holies and 
E. Finilen also deserve mention among 
distinguished English engravers. The 
neatness, so much esteemed in England, 
has been promoted by the new art ot s'ul- 
rrojrinjilnj, which has not yet been applied 
to the execution of great works ; vvliiist. in 
France and Germany, lithography, »u. 
vent ion of the latter cornu ry, has been 
preferred. With the Dutch, the burin is, 
at present, not very sueeessfol, it we com¬ 
pare their present artists to the former 
school of Pontius and Edelinek. But tor 
picturesque etchings ami productions hy 
the needle, the skill formerly displayed 
has been preserved hy Troostvvyk, Van Os, 
Overbeck, Jansen. Chalon, and others. 
Ffir more highly finished productions, ill 
which the burin and needle must unite, in 
order to prod dee. a tone, as in the engra¬ 
vings of Rembrandt’s pictures, Claessciis 
and IX* Frey are acknowledged masters. 
What Russia, Denmark and the Nether¬ 
lands have produced in this branch, is not 
unworthy of notice. The engravings of 
Switzerland, mostly iti A herb's manner. 
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form a class by themselves. In the U. 
States, engraving has been cultivated with 
tnoro success than any other department 
of the tine arts, though H cannot be ex¬ 
pected that a country so young, and so dis¬ 
tant from the numerous productions of 
former ages, should rival the great’worics 
of the art in Eurojre. But small engra¬ 
vings, particularly. on steel, for sou venire, 
have been produced, which may bear' 
comparison with European productions 
-of the .kind. Among American engrav¬ 
ers, Longaere, Kelly, Durandt, Daidorth 
(now in London), Cheney, Galluudet, 
Ellis, Hatch, anil others, well deserve to 
lit* engaged on subjeets of nion* perma¬ 
nent interest than souvenir engravings. 
Of the Eiiropeah artisis who have boon 
most distinguished in wood eiigrat ing, wo 
would mention the names of the Huetrrs, 
Jackson, Moretli, Canossa, linger, t 'aron, 

J’a pi I Ion, Beugnet, Dugoiire. Among the. 
most famous of the living artists, iu this 
line, in England,-are Thompson, Brans- 
ton, Wright, Bonner, Slader, Sears^ Nes- 
bit, Hughes. In the l : . States, Anderson, 
Adams, Mason, Fairchild. Hartwell, and 
others, are distinguished. Atler the art 
of", engraving in mc/./.oiintu was inlro- 
ilueed into England, by prince Riqiert, it 
was carried to mueh perfeetiou there. 
John S^mitli, who lived towards the end 
of the 17th century, has led more than 
5(H) piei es in this style, lie and George 
White formed a new epoch in the art,' 
which the latter particularly improved, by 
first etching the plates, whereby they or . 
quired more spirit. Of late years, many 
artists in England have devoted themselves 
to this branch : among these are McAr- 
dell. Houston, Karlom. Pettier, Green. 
Watson, Dickinson, Dixon, Hudson, J 
Smith, Ac. (For a list of the most dis- 
tingiii-hed engravers, from the curlies* 
times, see Eline-, Dictionary nj' the 
,?;7.v, article Kiigmvinfr.) 

Em;ko-sim;, ill Ijivv, denotes the wri¬ 
ting a deed over fair, and in proper, legible 
eharai’ters; also, the getting into one's 
possession, or Inlying up large quanlitjc- 
uf corn, or other provisions, vvitli tlie in 
tention of selling them again. 

E.MiArtMOMe ; the epitliet given, le. the 
ancient Greeks,to that of their three genera, 
which consisted of quarter tones and nm- • 
jor thirds. They, however, had original 
ly anoiherkind of enharmonic, more sin>- 

ple, and easier of execution than this, and 
upon vvhieli the quarter tones or dies**, 
were eonsidered, hy the theorists ol the 
old school, as innovations too refined and 
artificial. 
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Enneper or Emper Road (in German, 
Enneper Strassc) extendsabout 9 miles from 
Hagen to Gevelsbcfg, in the Prussian pro¬ 
vince of Westphalia (formerly the county 
of Mark), along the river Enneper or Em¬ 
per, the banks of which are completely oc¬ 
cupied with wuter-works. All sorts of iron- 
, work are manufactured here. It is one 
' of the most industrious parts of Germany, 
and may be compare^ to Sheffield or 
.Birmingham, in England. Iron and steel 
manufactures are the chief. Sytbcs and 
blades for cutting .straw are here made 
annually to the number of 30,000 -doz¬ 
ens. ' 

Emins, Quintus; a celebrated Latin 
poet of the earlier times of tho republic, 
born at Radio), in Calabria, 230 B. C. 
.Cato the Censor became acquainted with 
him in Sardinia, was his pupil, and 
brought him to Rome, where he soon 
gained the friendship of the most distin¬ 
guished men (Scipio Africamts the Elder 
and others), and instructed the young men 
. of rank in Greek. With an extensive 
knowledge of the Greek language and 
literature, he united a thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with the Oscun anil Latin tongues, 
and was thereby enabled to exert a great 
influence on the last, 'l'he rough and 
unpolished style, which is to be attributed 
to the time in which he lived, was* more 
than compensated by the energy of his 
expression and the fire of his language. 
" Quintilian extols him highly, and Virgil 
shows how much -he esteemed him by 
introducing whole verses from his jioems 
into his own works, lie attempted every 
species of poetry, sometimes, more, some¬ 
times lass, alter the Greek manner. He 
wrote un epic, “ Se.iplo,” in hexameters; 
Roman annals, from the most ancient 
times to his own; tragedies and come¬ 
dies, of which we have some fragments ; 
satires and epigrams ; and translations. 
He was presented with the citizenship for 
his services to the Latin language and 
• poetry, of which the Romans regarded 
him as the lather. The fragments of his 
works have been collected by Ilessclius 
(Amsterdam, 1707, 4to.). 

Enoch ; one of the patriarchs, who 
lived before the deluge, lie became the 
father of Methuselah at the age of (55 
f'years ; and, at tin: age of 3(55 years, 
“ God took him.” The words quoted are 
generally understood to mean that Enoeh 
did not die a natural death, but was re¬ 
moved- as Elijah was. Paul (Hcb. xi.) is 
of the same opinion. 

Enoch, the Prophecy of, is an apocry¬ 
phal book, ascribed to Enoch, by a mis¬ 


understanding of a passage in the Kpiatie 
of Jude, v. 14. Several fathers of the 
church have testified their respect for it 
but the Catliolic church never lifts adopted 
it as canonical. The Abyssiniansare said 
to receive if into the canon. It was for a 
long time lost, but Joseph Scaliger dis¬ 
covered a-part of it. Sealigcr, Vosnius 
and otliens attribute it to a Jew who lived 
between the Babylonian captivity and. 
Christ’s birth. St. Augustine, TertulUan 
and Origen quote it, 

Enos, the son of Seth and father of 
Cainan; one of the patriarchs, who lived to 
the age of 905 years. This family pro 
served the worship of God, whilst that of 
Cain was plunged in all kinds of impiety 

Ensemble (flench, the whole) is used 
in the line arts to denote the general effort 
of a whole work, without reference to the 
parts. Thus we speak of tho emimhle 
of a picture, when we consider the efleet 
of the whole representation on the mind 
of the spectator. A thing may lie excel 
lent in its parts, as, for instance, a comedy, 
if the different characters are well drawn; 
yet it ■ may be deficient in its ensemble, 
that is, as a whole. Rousseau qses shin 
word, in the same meaning, in music; hut, 
at present, enscmbit is used for a composi¬ 
tion of several voices, in which the chief 
voices are independent of each other, a-> 
the quintetts anil finales in operas and ora¬ 
torios. 

Ensign (from the Latin insigne, stand 
ard). Ensign brjtrer, commonly called 
ensign, is the lowest commissioned officer 
in die English army, and that of the 
Slates. In the French army, under Na¬ 
poleon, the oldest and most distinguished 
sergeants liore the colors. Napoleon or¬ 
dered that those sergeants who could no 1 , 
write, and who laid distinguished them¬ 
selves, should Ih- preferred, “ because tin y 
could no* lie yroperly promoted farther 
and yet deserved some distiucrion o’: 
account of their bravery.” (Sej Ln: 
Cases' Memorial.) —In naval language, 
ensign is a large standard or banner, 
hoisted on a long pole, erected over th 1 
poop, and called the i vision-staff. I: t- 
more commonly called flag, (q- v.t 

Entabi.atuiu-:. The horizontal, conne 
uous work, Which rests upon a row ofcfb 
mi ms. (See Architecture, vol. i., p- 
right column.) 

Envail, or Tail (from eniaUkr, French, 
to mortise or cut into a piece of wood, so 
as to lit another piece into it, and make a 
joint), is, in law, an estate cut or carved 
out t»f the fees, so that the remaining 
estates, tliat is, the remainder or reversion, 
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together with the estate tail, or all the 
estates tail, will constitute the entail fee. 
It is, accordingly, always a leaser estate 
than a fee simple. (See Estate.) 

Estkiutis (from trripor, an intestine); 
inflammation of tlje intestines. It is 
knr.wn by the presenco of tever, fixed 
'^paiti in the abdomen, costiveness, and 
vomiting. The causes are acrid stib- 
: stances, "indurated faeces, long-dontinued 
and obstinate costiveuess, spasmodic eolie, 
ami a strangulation of any part of the in¬ 
testinal canal; but another very general 
cause is the application of cold to the 
lower extremities, or to the belly itself. It 
is a disease which is most apt to occur # at 
an advanced jieriod of life, .and is very 
liable to a relapse. It comes on with an 
acute pain, extending, in general, over the 
•whole of .the abdomen, but more especial¬ 
ly round the navel, accompanied with 
eructations, sickness tit the stomach, a 
'vomiting of bilious matter, obstinate cos- 
tiveness, thirst, heat, great anxiety, and a 
quick and hard, small pulse. After a 
short time, the pain becomes more severe, 
the bowels seem drawn together by a kind 
of spasm, the whole region of the alolo- 
inen is highly painful to the touch, ami 
seems drawn together in lumpy contruc- 
tions ; invincible costiveuess prevails, and 
the urine is voided with great diflic.ulty 
and pain. The inflammation, continuing 
to proceed with ' violence, terminates at 
last in gangrene; or, abating gradually, 
it goes off by resolution. Enteritis is 
always attended with considerable danger, 
its it often terminates in gangrene, in the 
space of a few hours from its commence¬ 
ment. The treatment must he liegun by 
taking blood freely from the arm, .as far as 
the strength of the patient will allow; hut, 
the disease occurring more frequently : 
persons rather advanced in years, and oi . 
constitution somewhat impairej), it l«j- 
comes more important to Jjinil this evacu¬ 
ation, and roly, in a great measure, on tin; 
effects of a manlier of leeches, applied to 
the abdomen. Another very useful step 
is to put the patient into a hot hath, which 
may presently induce, fair it ness or, where 
this cannot he procured, fomenting the 
abdomen assiduously. When the symp¬ 
toms are thus materially relieved, an ain- 
ple blister should he applied, it becomes, 
also, of the first importance to clear out 
the bowels. After the disease is removed, 
care should he taken to guard against ac¬ 
cumulation of firecs, exposure lo cold, or 
any thing else likely to occasion a relapse. 

Entomoi.ooy (from nr»|w, insects, amt 
Mym, doctrine) is that branch of zoology 


which treats of the structure, habits and 
consequent arrangement of the third class 
of articulated animals called insecta or in¬ 
sects, which mny be briefly characterized 
as articulated animals, furnished with ar¬ 
ticulated feet ami a dorsal vessel or rudi- 
uiental vestige of a heart, respiring by 
means of two principal parallel trachea?, 
and provided with two movable antenna? 
and a distinct head. The 'observation of 
this numerous, diversified and interesting 
olass'of beings, and, consequently, the or¬ 
igin of (entomological science, must neces¬ 
sarily have been coeval with the creation 
of man. Without, however, insisting up¬ 
on this, or referring to the sacred volume 
in proof thereof) we shall content our¬ 
selves with dating it in the 80th Olympi¬ 
ad, or live hundred years before Christ, 
us, according to Pliny, it was alioiit time 
period when Hippocrates wrote upon in 
sects. Aristotle ( r.rot roll- tKTOs ko(..., 1 rtxtir iV- 
rafuav) doscrilies them as consisting of 
three parts—head, trunk and abdomen; 
lie then speaks of what lie calls tribes of 
inserts, dividing them, from their mode of 
progression, into those that walk and those 
that fly, noticing and commenting nil their 
wings, proboscis, antenna* and feet, care¬ 
fully observing the latter, and exhibiting . 
in this, as in every other department of 
zoology, that accuracy which so eminent¬ 
ly distinguished the philosophical precep¬ 
tor of Alexander ihe (Jrcnl. Pliny is the 
next author of any note whose attention• 
seems to have been directed to the study 
in question, for, in his I lib hook, bespeaks 
of various bees, wasps, «.Ve. Eroni this 
period, down to 15l!», when the work of 
Albertos .’Magnus upon insects was pub¬ 
lished, the science made a silent but cer¬ 
tain progress. Its advance in the suc¬ 
ceeding 20 years is visible in the. efficient 
attempt at a better system of classification 
than had hitherto prevailed, ill the I), 
./Inimaiitibiis Subtirnnuis of the lust men 
tinned author, in 1540. He there divides 
inserts into three classes—those that watt, 
those that fly, and those that swim, ih 
scribing several species of each class In 
1552, Wot ton published his lb fKjftrm- 
tiis Jlnitnalium, and was followed by nu¬ 
merous writers on the subject of insect.-, 
w hose hooks possessed more or less merit: 
some of them were illustrated with figures, 
anil all tended to render the study rnor- 
worthy of the usune of a science. To par- 
tieulurize them within the limited Imimdn 
of ail article of this nature, is impossible 
We must, therefore, he permitted to paws 
them over with this general notice, tlltt 
folio of the learned and" liberal Aidrovau- 
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due,' 1602, and Mbuffet’a Insectorum. Thta- 
trum, excepted, which richly merit distinc¬ 
tion. The Experimmta, &e. of Rcdi, 1671, 
deserves especial attention for its triumph¬ 
ant refutation of the then popular error 
of equivocal generation—an error whose 
origin is buried in the remotest antiquity, 
upheld by the ancient philosophers, anil 
not even yet eradicated from the minds of 
the common people. Redi demonstrated 
the fact, that every, living animal is derived 
from an egg, deposited by a parent every 
way similar to itself. Previous toHliis, in 
KKi!), the great work of Swammerdam— 
Hist oria fnscdornm General is —was given 
to the public, but was utterly neglected 
until the death of the author, in 1680, 
when it was instantly discovered to Ik; of 
such value as to demand a translation. 
No bookseller could be found who would 
risk the expense of printing the JUibliti 
Natural, a second work from the same 
pen, until it accidentally ti ll into the pos¬ 
session of the learned Jlourhaave, who 
published it, together with tin- lile of 
Swammerdam, in 1738. In that book, 
which is still considered as one of the 
most valuable wo possess on the anatomy 
of insects, he divides them into the four 
following classes :-~l. those whose char¬ 
acters arc constant, undergoing no change 
whatever, and which preserve for life the 
form in which they leave the ovum; spi¬ 
ders, &.e.: 0. those which, oil their liber¬ 
ation from the ovum, have tin; appearance 
of an insect without wings, but otherwise 
completely formed, and that pass into the 
state of a nymph or chrysalis, from which 
they issue provided with wings, and .fitted 
for continuing tin; species; dragon-(lies,* 
&.e.: 3. those which, having existed in" 
The ovum in a disguised form, lepve it un¬ 
der the appearance of an insect (caterpil¬ 
lar), which feeds and increases iri size, 
while the various parts of the new ani¬ 
mal, into which it is to lie converted, are 
forming under its skin, and finally be¬ 
comes a nymph; moths, butterflies, Sic.: 
4. those which, having arrived at maturi¬ 
ty, do not divest themselves of their skin, 
hut pass into the chrysalis state under it, 
remaining there till the metamorphosis is 
completely effected, when, quitting liotli 
skins at once, they come forth in tlicir fi¬ 
nal and perfect form ; ichneumons, Sic .— 
Malpighi and Vullisnieri also enriched the 
science with the results of their oliserva- 
tious, in common with others of loss note. 
The Mhnmres, Sic., of Perrault (Paris, 
1671), Lister’s book on spiders, the Histo- 
ria Jlnimatium Anglia, Sic. (1678), and 
those of Fernutd, MoJJerus and Berelio, 


all tended to the same result. In 1685, a 
Latin edition of the works of Gocdart was 

I mblishcd by doctor Lister, just named, a 
earned entomologist c of that period, and 
physician to queen Anne, who gave a new 
arrangement to the materials collected by 
liis industrious though not very acute an 
thor, who was more of a eollcctqjr and 
painter of insects than a scientific, observ¬ 
er. In that work, Lister established 70 
classes of insects:—1. moths with erec 
wings, or diurnal butterflies; 0. moths 
with horizontal wings, the perfect inset 
of the caterpillar, called the gtamrim by 
Goedart; 3. moths with deflected wings’; 
4, lihelluia:; 5. bees ; (i. beetles ; 7. grass 
hoppers; 8. dipterous flies; ft. millepedes, 
and, 10. spiders. There is nothing, how¬ 
ever, in this mode of division, which inn 
its any peculiar praise, or that should pri- 
vent ns from passing immediately to the 
microscopical discoveries of the celebrated 
Leuwenlioerk, from whose inventive ge¬ 
nius and fiaticnt observations the science 
received such essential benefit, not more 
by what he himself discovered, than by 
the foundation lie laid ti>r that system of 
close and minute observation which alone 
leads to truth. Our limits will onlv per¬ 
mit us to designate Hlunkunrt and Gcyc 
us, as occupying a similar rank witliLo' 
dart. Itay, however, deserves more p:u 
ticular notice. His descriptions ar very 
exact and detailed, and liisvArintis works, 
Synopsis Mclhotlim Animal-ium, Si e.(Lnnd, 
1683), Synopsis Alethoilien Jh'ium et Pis'" 
aw (Loud., 1713), and (In- Ifistaria Ins- - 
tornm (Loud., 17J0), sufficiently dcinoe 
strata his claim to the title of the first true 
systematist. His was the glory of serving 
as a zoological guide to the illustrious 
Swedish reformer, of whom we shall soon 
have to speak. Kay divides insects into 
two great classes—those which undergo 
a metan.iorphosis alter having been pro¬ 
duced, and tlf ise which do not. 11-' 
again subdivides each of these classes :n- 
to orders, characterized by the feet, or by 
tlicir absence; by their habitations; by 
the size or conformation of the various 
parts of the Ixidy ; by their larva;, & < 
Tn this arrangement were included oer 
tain tribes of vermes, subsequently sejia- 
rated by Linnaats. The voluminous pro 
ductions, upon this subject, of the hide 
iatigablc Reaumur, who iji reeled his re 
searches into every department of science, 
appeared in Paris in 6 vols., 4to., 1734--- 
1740. His Altmoires pour scroir ii I'His- 
toire. des Inseetes —for such is its modest 
title—is an admirable work, both with re- 
spe«!t to the number and value of the oh 
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servations it contains. It is to be lament-, 
cd thut the7th volume, which is completed, 
remains unpublished. The' intended rc- • 
maining ones were not commenced when 
It&numur died, in 11757.—But a greater 
name than any we have yet mentioned is 
that of the illustrious reformer of the nom¬ 
enclature of the natural sciences. Not¬ 
withstanding the labors of so many in¬ 
genious,‘loumcd and acute observers of 
nature, the history of animals, and that of 
insects in particular, remained in a con¬ 
fused state until the illustrious Linna'its 
reduced the chaotic pile to order. • Direct¬ 
ing all the energies of his clear and com¬ 
prehensive mind to the subject, he pro¬ 
duced, in his well known Si/stima JVi/tunr, 
17:55, the first truly methodical work, la 
u final edition of the same hook, we find 
an arrangement of insects diflering from 
that contained in the former: arid, as that 
is the one always referred to at the pres¬ 
ent day, and as his divisions are, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, still retained, we deem it 
proper to notice it here, lie divides in¬ 
sects into eoleofitera, lumiplrra, l>pidoplera, 
•'V uroph ra, lypm nojib ra, diphrit and up- 
tv r a. In this class were also included the 
i rushtrea and ararhnides , now forming the 
first and .second classes of the third great 
division of the animal lyngdoni, or the 
animuliu arlindala. Tin* system of Lin- 
liicits, though not a natural one, was well 
adapted to the limited number of animals 
tln'it known, and which, with respect to 
jiiseets, did not exceed 800 or 900. Its 
subsequent alterations necessarily arose 
troni the immense numlier of new ones 
which the increasing /.cal of observers de¬ 
tected in every part of the globe. I.Wd- 
miral, Detharding, Lesser, Degeer, Koesel, 
Seopoli and Gcoll'roy, all contributed, itnd 
some of them greatly, to multiply filets 
and detect error.-, l.yonnet, however, in 
its something more than the Imre ineiiLn .. 
nl'Jus Maine. Animated hfca goal that, no 
disttpjtoinlment could dump, and armed 
with a patience that act obstacles at defi¬ 
ance, this untiring inquirer devoted seven 
years of his life to the anatomy of a sin¬ 
gle insect -the larva of a species «;f cossus 
that inhabits the willow. The plates of 
his work, the Trail e .hvitomiipie dr la 
Chenille du Saule (4to., 1702), JH in num¬ 
ber, were all engraved by his own hand, 
with a minuteness, fidelity and elegance 
that have seldom, if ever, been equalled. 
The mm tmhb: is pronounced, by the greatest 
authority of our age, a cluf-d'truvre both 
of anatomy and engraving. We cannot 
stop to notice |mrtirularly the labors of 
Schaeffer, Sebu, Forster and Drury, each 


• * 

of whom added sometffing to the gerferal 
fund of knowledge. With > respect to 
those of Fabricius, it is otherwise. This 
celebrated entomologist, and pupil of Lin- 
nauts, published numerous and valuable 
works on his favorite science, of which 
wo will only cite the Entomologia System¬ 
atica, emendata ct aurla (4 vols., 8vo., 1792 
—1794), the Supplrmcntuin EnlomolngitR 
Systematica- (.1798), and the Sij sterna Eleu- 
theratorum, KJiipigotorum, vVc. (from 1801 
to 1805). lie was the first, who had re¬ 
course to ihe parts of the mouth, or organs 
of iiiaiiiliieation, as a basis of distribution ; 
and a vast number of new species of in¬ 
sects were described by him, in his re¬ 
markably concise hut clear mnuticr, with 
which Gmeliii, a naturalist, or rather edi¬ 
tor, of a very diflerent class, enriched tho 
Systurui of Li mucus. The career of this 
distinguished man, whose love of truth in 
matters of science is strongly exemplified 
in his well known emphatic epitaph on 
Joint Hill, was prematurely arrested by 
death in 1807, just as he was preparing 
to publish his Si/st< mu (llussaloruin, an ex¬ 
tract from which is given by Illigcr in his 
Jilau;azin fur hen eh nkunde. The splen¬ 
did and costly Works of Olivier (5 vols., 
till., Paris, I?.*•'!»— 18tl8), Donovan (Lond., 
1778—1805), I’alisot de Itcanvois (Paris, 
ti>l., 1805 et -eq.j, Cramer ( I veils., 4to., 
with 100 colored plates, Amsterdam, 1779, 
c.oiilinncd by Stoll, in I vol., 4to., 1790 et. 
seq.), together with a miilliliide of others 
of a less magnificent description, bring our 
sketch down to a period in the annals of 
the natural sciences which is graced by 
tlie name of Cuvier. It is to him that wo 
are indebted (br what, is termed the. ludii- 
ral method, or an arrangement in which, 
to use his own words, “ all beings of tho 
same genus are placed nearer to each 
other than to those of all other ge.ncra, 
the genera of the same order similarly 
disposed with re.-peet to those of all other 
orders, \ c.” Tho energy and discrimi¬ 
nation of this modern oracle, of the natural 
sr.iiores, as lie has justly' been styled, aid¬ 
ed by untiring industry, lmvc fixed the 
tiiimdutions of -/.oology upon the immuta¬ 
ble basis of comparative anatomy. From 
the moment his Tableau, (h int ntaire <0. 
I'Histoirc nalurelle. dts Jlnimaur , and his 
Ijri-ons d'Jlnutomie Comparer, made their 
appearance, the entomologist, in common 
with the cultivators ?if every' other branch 
of zoology, was sensible that he at last 
held the dew by which lie could hope to 
traverse the hitherto impracticable laby¬ 
rinth.. The s-tuily now liecurne a greater 
object of interest than ever. Lamarck pro- 
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’ ditctstUiis work upon invcrtebral animals, shoimer (who furnished Knocii wnh the 
: -and Latr^ille, guided by Cuvier, soon gave greater part of his species), Say, Hentz 
; to the world his famous entomological sys- Le Conte, Harris, and many others, have 
tem, an exposition of which will close this successfully exerted themselves in detect- 
: necessarily limited, and consequently im- ing and describing the insects of the IT. 
perfect sketch. Among the modem writers States; and, at tins moment, a valuable 
of eminence on the subject of insects, Mac-. work on the lepidoptera of North Anteri- 
Leay, Leach and Kirby stand preeminent ca, by -Messrs, lioisduval and Le Conte, is 
in Engjahd, Prussia boasts of her Klug publishing in Paris.—The histoiy of tlic 
and iiliger;. Germany of her Kuoch, first and Second classes of articulated nni- 
Mannerbeim and Gcrrnar; Russia of her mals,' or the Crustacea (crabs, lobsters, &e.) 
Fischer; Sweden of her Paykull, Gyllen-- aiid arar.hnidcs (spiders), is so involved 
lull and Schoenherr; and Frauds, that with that of the third, or the inse.ela or in- 
favorite seat of science, of the greatest en- sects, properly so culled, that but little sep- 
totnologist of the ago—the venerable La- aratc allusion lias been made to it. In all 
trcille, There, too, count Dejean is at tho systems of which we have spoken, 
this moment busied with his admirable these two classes were considered as in¬ 
work on coleopterous insects, 4 volumes' sects. Brissou was the first who sepn- 
, of which . are already published, and rated them; and his class of the Crustacea, 
which, when completed, will leave -noth- which he placed before that of insects, 
ing to be desired with respect to that or- contains all those Animals which have 
der. Leon Dul’our, of the same country, more than six feet, or the apiropodes of 
by his various memoirs on the anatomy M. Savigny. It is only, however, within 
of a-new Species of brachinus, on that of a few years, that a rigorous application of 
the coleoptera, of the cicadaritv, of the cica- anatomical observations lias enabled the 
della, of the forfculee, &e., hits given am- French naturalists to arrange them in 
pie proofs of his devotion to the science, tlie.ir natural order. They now form 
and of his title to the rank of the first en- three distinct classes of the third great 
tomological anatomist of the age. Sn- division of the animal kingdom, which 
• vigny, also, who sacrificed his sight to his comprises the animalia arliculnta, or artic- 
anatomical investigations, and was-one of ulated animals. Tho Crustacea and arach- 
thc savants who accompanied the expe- aides, being the most perfect of the three, 
dition to Egypt, has rendered the most so far us their organization is concerned, 
important services to this branch of stool- are placed first, and the inserts last. The 
■ ogy, by his work on the mouths of insects, subjoined tabular view shows the manner 
But while we willingly render justice to in which they are arranged and divided 
these distinguished foreigners, let us not by Lalreille, the great entomologist of the 
forget what is due to ourselves. Mel- day. 

Synoptical View of the Entomological System of LutreiJlr. 

UNO Family. 

MACRO UK A. 

Astaous, Lett. r 
A ii mu ala. 

Lorustn. 

Astaoiiii. 

Cari<l<*s. 

Sul»-gencra. 42. 

Ohpeh II. 

STOMAPODA. 

First Family. 

UNIPELTATA. 

Squilla, Fab. 

, Sub -genera, 5. 

Sxcoiu Famii.t.' 

BIPELTATA. 

Phy llosoma, Ipach. 

b. Eyes Jixed and sterile. 


Cl.ASS I. 

CRUSTACEA. 

First Orsnur. Divmo.v. 
MALACOSTRACA. 

Eyes on a. movable ped¬ 
icle. 

Okiij.r I. 

DECAl’ODA. 

PlBRT FaMII.V. 

. BRAC.HYUUA. 

Cancer, L. 
Pinnipedes. • 
Arcuata. 

Qiiadrilatcra. 

Oriiiculata. 

Trigvna. 

Cryptopoda. 

Notopoda. 

Sub-genera, 62. 


OnDF.Il ) 11 . 

AMPII1POHA. 
Cam mures, Fab. 
Sub-genera, 25. 


0«1*F.R IV. 

l.^MOJMPODA. 
Cyarnus, Eat. 
Sub-genera, 4. 

Order V. 

ISOPODA 
Onijjcus, L. 
KpiCarides. 
Cymothoada. 
Spha*roniidcs. 
luoteides. 
Asellota. 
Oiiisei<le.«. 

Sub-genera, do. 
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StroKu General Division. 
ENTOMOSTKACA. 

Obdeb t. 

BRANCH IOPODA. 
Monoeukis, L. ■ 

Lophyropa. 

1‘livllopa. 

* .Sub-genera, 18. 

, - ■ 

Order II. I 

ivkcilopoda. \ 

FiK»r Family. 

XYPIIOSURA. 

Limulu^ Fab. 
Taeliypliais, Leach. 

StroNu Family. 

SIPIIONOSTOMA. 

Caligiilos, I.<U. 

1.cruel tonnes, id. 

Genera uml Mib-grurr.i, 9. 

TRH.OIUTF.S. 

Genera, 5. 


Class II. 
ARACHNIDES. 


First Tmde. 
PHAJ-ANGITA. 

Phalaiigium, L. 
Gonoleptos. 

Siro. 

Macrocbcles. 

Trogulus. 

Second Trim:. 
AC Alt I DUS. 

■ Acams, Tj. 
Sub-genera, HI. 


Cr.v.ss HI. 
INSECT A. 

Onui-R I. 

MYHIOPODA. 

Km. i Kamii.t. 

CHII.OGNATIfA. 
lulus, L. 

Sul»-^em rcL f 
SuroNn Family. 

r|llfj>|>01>.\. 
Scolopcinlra, L. 
Sub-gnu t«i, \I. 


Ohiip.u [. 

PULMUNAIH.K. 

Firs i Famila. 
ARANEIDKS. 
Mygalr, tf'afck. 

Aranoa, /,. 
Tilburies. 
Iiir<|itit( a I< k <. 

< ferlnfrlc*:. 
L;«terigrn<lrs. 

* 'iligriulrs. 

Sllll-gl'IM i .’i, *<•>- 
St« "nl< Foil '.v. 

I’KIUIMI.I'I- 
Tarantula, Fab. 
Seorpin, Ij- 
J^uh-gnura, 1. 

< U II. 

TIS VCIIKAIU.K 


* »m»m 11. 
TIIYSANOLKA 

I’lKM Family. 

ujmsmkn.i:. 

Lcpistlia, Tj. 
Siil*-i»nu , r«, *. 
S»’<*«>N|» Famu *. 

row kkix.i;. 

]\ulura, Ij . 

Suli-gnma. ‘1. 


Oi.m n Iff. 

PAItASITA. 

I' l *l*ullls, Ij. 

( Ipur.R l V. 

snrroKiA.. 
I’lllfX, Ij. 


Ft 1*3T FaMII V. 

rsEL -1 m >-s( *« >rpion i*:s. 

Galeoilcs, Olir. 

• (.‘hfliU r, (Scoff. 

Si (’■,m» Family. 

VYt ■nggoNidhs. 
Pvenojroiiiiin, Iirun. 
Plioxieliilus, Ijdi. 
Nympli'in, Fah. 

Third Family. 

HOI.ETKA. 
voi.. iv. • 45 


l • r11 kk V. 
rOI.KOPTKKA. 

First Cheat Division. 
Ptnlamera. 

Fin*r F4MIT.Y. 

(’ARMVORA. 

Ft l!8T Til I HE. 

nciNF'MATA:. 

< rfcijidola, Jj. 
Sub-gmcru, y. 


* 

• Second TrIhE. 

' CARA Did, 

CaraluiM, L. 
Tnmcatipcnnfes. 
ttipartili. 
Qimtlrimairi. 
Smipliriniiini. 
Patdliinaiii. ' * 
(/mudipalpi. 
£*ul>ulipufpi. 

Tm hd Tkihk. 
HYimoCANTIIAlU 
Dyt'isrus, Geoff ,I 
Uynuus, h. 
■SuN-gmcra. (j. • 

Sk»'**ni» Family. 

IHtACIIKI.YTKA. 
Stapliylinus, L. 
I‘i<Nilalnvi. 
Isoti^tpalpi. 

1*< ntiiMiira. 

I )• fin^sa. 

Mi< mri'pital.i. 
Suli-jpMit.ra, 

Tumi. Family. 

SKI&KUmitNKH. 

rfintt i 
FTKI(.\*»XI. 

Fn.s i 'i hihi:. 
KITKF.STIIIKH. 
Kuproslis, Ij. 

Siih-iroiHTa, 1 
S'h'.imi Tiiip.i:. 

F.L Vl'KIUUKri. 

Klatrr, !j . 
Niili-griirni, 1 L 

t^Fi tion II. 

3i -\i. \<om:KMi:s* 

Finsi Tkihk.. 
CF.ItlUOMTIft*. 
(Yhrin, /#. 

.Sul m»ra^ 12. 

* Si;« ovd'Tr f m:. 
l.AMI’YKIOFS 

Lampyris. f*. 

Sub-gnma, 11. 

Tin no Tkihk. 

M KLYKIDFH. 
Airly ris, Fah. 
Sub-g^nora, I». 
Fol'hiic Tiiii'i: 

rf.FHII. 
(JliTIl®, Groff. 

1*1 

Finn 'Fni«»:. 

ITIVI 1 
I’tilius, L. 
Suli-urolia, 0. 
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{Section III. 
XYl-OTltOCT. 
Lymexylon, Fab: 
Sub-genera, ‘l. 

Fourth Famii.y. 

CLAVICORNES. 

Section I. 

First Triiik. 
FALPATOKKS. 
Mastigtis, Hoff. 
Sub-genera, 2. 
Second Tribe. 
llbi’l'KKUlDHS. 

• Ulster, L. * 
Sub-genera, (i. 
Third Tkihi:. 
SILPHALKS. 

Si)]>ha, L. 

Sub-genera, 9. 
Fourth Tuihe. 
SCAPIIIMTES. 

Suupiiidium, Oliv. 

Sub-genera, c 2. 
Fifth Tribe. 

NtTtOU LAltLK. 
Nitkluln, Fab. 

Sub-genera, <i. 

Sixth Tribe. 
JiNGUHTFS. 

Dame, Hit. 
Sub-genera, 2. 
Seventh Tiuiie. 
DEUMKSTIM. 
Dermestes, L. 
Sub-genera, (i. 
Eighth Tribe. 

BI1UUU1. 
Byrrhus, L. 

' Sub-gencra, 2. 

Section IT. 

Firs r Tkiiie. 

ACANTIIOPODA. . 
Ifeterocerus, Bose. 

Second Thibe. 

MAriioiiA<ypvr«A. 
Dryops, (Miv. 
Sub-genera, 4. 

Fifth Family. 

JPALPICORNES. 

First Tribe. 
IiYOItOPHILir. 
Hydropliilus, Geoff. 
Sub-genera, 9. 
Second Tribe. 
SPHASRIDIOTA. 
fiphieridimn, Fab. 
Sub-genus, J. 


Sixth Family. 

LAMF.LLICORNES. 

First Tribe. 

SC Alt A ILK 11 > ES. 

Scaraliaeiis, L. 

Coprophngi. 

Areiiii'nli, 

Xvlophili. 

i'livlloplutgi. 

Antlioliii. 

Melitopliili. 

Sub-genera, UO. 

Second Tkiiie. 
I.UCANllIKS. 

Liieanus, 
Punsalns, Oliv. 
Sub-gencra, «7. 


Sisconii OeM'.rai. Division. 

Hderommt. 

First Famii y. 
MKLASOMA. 

rimelioria*. 
lilapsiiles. 

Tenebrioniles. 
Sub-genera, • ><»- 

Second Family. 
TANIOOKNKS. 

Fin••r Tribe. 
DIAl'F.ltlA MIS. 
l)ia peris, Geoff'. 
Sub-gener.i, .'3. 

Second Tribe. 

LOSS YPIIKN FiS. 

Cossyplms, Oliv. 

Sub-genera, 2. 

Tii hid Family. 
STKNKLYTKA. 
'First Triiik. 

IIELOITI. 

Hflops, Fab. 
Sub-genera, 14. 
Second Tribe. 

cistkli ues. 
Cistela, Fab. 
Sub-genera, 3. 

Third Tribe. 
SEItROPALPIDKS. 

Dirctea, Fab. 

Sub-genera, 7. 

Fourth Tribe- 
CKIlE.M KRITKS. 

tEdmiera, Olio. 

Sub-genera, 4. 

Firth Tkibe. 
UllYNCHOSTOMA. 
Mye.te.rus, Claim. 
Sub-genera, 2 


Kni'r.TH Fahikt. 

TKACHF.I.IDKS. 

First Tkiiie. 
t. VUKIAHI.il. 
Lagria, Fab. 
Sub-gencra, ‘2 
Second Tixib* . 
PYUtiCllRolDFS. 

Pyroehrou, FtoQ 

Siib-genul. 

Third Tkiiie. 

M<rIU>FM.oNA:. 

Monblln, //. 
Sub-gcueia, b. 

F»'Uki i« Tihih . 

Avrmcimis. 

Not ox us, (Svoff, 

Sub-gmera, 2. 

Firm Tin he. v 
IIoIUAIrKS. 
lloria, Fab. 
Sub-genus, I. 

Sivi h Thiri-. 
(’ANTll.VKNMl. 
Meloe, Tt. 

Sub-genera, 12. 

Tiiiuu (iK.NKK.vr. Division 

'Felmwt ra. 

Fir. i Famii v. 
KHYNCUOIMIOKA . 
Jtmrlius. 
Attelalms. 

Krent ns. 
UraeliyeeniN. 

Giimilio. 

Lixus. 

Jlliynolueiius. 

Ciilnndrii. 

Sub-genera, bl. 

Se* ond Famii y. 

' XVMU'HVDl. 

Seolylus. 

Baiissus. 

Bostriehiis. 

.Monotonia. 

Lyctus. 

Myeetopliagus. 

Trogosita. 

Sub-geneia, 21 

TiI11»1>«FaMIL\. 

PLATYSOMA. 
Cucujns, Fob. 

* Sub-genera. -• 

Foumii Famii y. 

LON U 1CC) KN Kfc?. 
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.war Tiu re. 
1’lUOKlf. 

V .randru. 

S .imdylis. 

1‘ 1011118. • 

i- roNii Tribe. 
t RAMIHCINT. 

<' rcunhy.v, It. 

. •- uh-gcnura, 1(»- 

< briuni. 

I. Iiinotragiis. 

N orydalis. 

I >istichoehor*;s. 
Toinosistermis. 
r i ragocems. 
l.o.ptoecra. 
Suh-g»'ii«s, 1. 
Third Tin re. 

lamiaum:. 

At” roc in us, 

I .mi nia. 

Sub-‘genera, 12. 

Fumru Tribe. 
l.KnTttliT.i:. 
I^cptura, Ij. 
Snb-g-enera, a. 

Tn ni F.um.v. 
KUPOUA. 

Fuar Tribe. 

Bagra, /■’((?>. 

tSuh-ijoinMVi, .‘J. 
iSeniMi Turn:. 

oiuorKiuiiRs. 1 
Crioceris, Geoff. 
Snb-^enera, *». 

Si * *i ii Tamii.v . 

CYCI.K’A. 

Ft fisx ThinK. 
rASSIDAIU.K. 

Ittspa. 

( Kassil I a. . ^ 

Sul>-f»ein*ra. 5. 

Se« ond THIRE 

CHKYHOM KM N/K. 
Cryplocephalus. 
Chrysomela. 
Stib-£«»nera, 15. 

Tiiipu Tribe. 
GAI-EUPCIT/E. 

Guk'^iica. 
Snb-gencra, 9. 

Bevknth Famim. 

CI.AVIPAM’I. 
Erotylus, Fab. 

Sub-Genera.. a. 


Fourth Gkkeiui. Division 
'lYimcra. 

First Fsmilt. 

FUNGICOLAE. 
Eurriorfthusrt. 
Suh-^TIHTil, 3. 

Siu-om* Famii.t. 

. AIMIIDll'HAGI. 
Coccinellu, Lj. 

Sub-•'onera, 2. 

Third Family.* 

PSELAPHI1. 

Psclaphus. 

Ckivigor. 

Sllb-geilettl, 7. 


Order VF. 

OUTHOPTKRA. 

First Family. 

CURSOKIA. 

r'orfi.-iila. 

Itluttu. 

Mantis. 
Suht^enera, 15. 

S?Krn>o Tamii.v. 

SAI.TATOKIA. * 
(Iryllns. 
J.ocusla. 
Acrvdiuin. 

Nub-Genera, 15. 

i VII. 

1IKMIPTKHA. 
Section l. 
JTclcropUra. 
Fibo Family. 

(5KOC*ORlSi£. 

rimex, I*. 

Sub-genera, W. 
SuroNu Family. 

iiYnuocoius.i:. 

No pa. 
Notiincctu. 

Sub-Genera, 5. 
S’-rfinn If, 

flomoptrra. 

First Tamii.v. 

oicadakia:. 

Cicada. 

Fulgoru. 
OicadeJla. 
Sub-gviim, 29. 


Slfionii Famit.y. 

Al’JliDII. 

l’sylia. 

Tlirips. 

Aphis. 

Sub-genera, 3. 
Tnrim Family. A 

bALLINSECTA. 
Coccus, ft. 
Sub-genu.'*,,!. 


Order VIII. 

NKUKOl’TKRA. 

Firhi Family. 

SUliblilCOHNES. 

Lilicllula. 

Ephi'iiicra. 

Sub-genera, 

Senijm Tamil v 

im<anjpj:nnks. 

Pauorpata*. 

M vniieleoiiides. 

II cmcrohini. 

Tormitinu'. 

IVrlidos. 

Genera, 8. Sub-Genera, 12. 
Triinn Family. 

PLICIPKNXKS. 

I’luygaoea. 

Sub-geiM/VT, 4. 


1 Irijf r I X. 

IIVMIiNOPTKRA. 
Section J. 
'Tcrtbranlia. 

Tin-*i Tamii.v. 

SKI *I;K1 t'KKA. 

First Tribe. 
TENTH REDINET^E. 
Tcnthredo, It. 
Sub-genera, 19. 

Second Tmbk. 

I r ROGER AT A. 

Birex, It. 
Sub-Genus, 1. 
Second Family. 

PUPIVORA. 

First Trice. 
KVAMAr.KS, 

Fiurms. 
Stih-cjeiiera. 4. 

Second 'J’uibk- 
ITIINKf MONfPES. 

Ichneumon, I. 

Sub-Genera, 20. 
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Third Trire. 
gAi.i.icoi.a3. 
Cynips, L. 
Sub-goncra, 2. 

FOURTH TrIHB. 

CHaLgIDI Ai. 
Chalcis, Fab. 
Sub-genera, 16. , 

Fifth Tribe. 
OXYUUJ. 
Hethylus, Fab. 
Sub-gcuera, 11. 

Sixth Tribe. 
CIlttYSIDKS. 
Chrysis, L. 
Sub-genera, G. 

Section IF. 

Acnleata. 

First Family. 

HKTEROCSYKA. 

Formica. 

Mutilla. 

Sub-genera, 15. 

i 

Second Family. 

FOSSOKES. 

ScolielB-. 

Sauygites. 

Spiicgirles. 

UombiK'iilcA- 

J.arratcs. 

Nyssoncs. • 
Crabrnnites. 

Sub-genera, 38. 

Third Family. 

D1PLOPTEHA. 

First Tkiiie. 
MASARIDF.S. 


Order X. 

LF.PIDOPTEKA. 


Order xir. 
D1PTF.UA. 


First Family. 

DIURN A. 
Papilio, It. 
Sub-genera, 2!). 

Second Family. 
CUEPUSOULAIUA. 
Sphinx, It. 
Sub-genera, 13. 

* Tin mi Family. 
NOC iTURNICS. 
Phahena, It. 
Section It 
Ili'j/ialilcs. 
Sub-genera, 3. 

Section If. 
liombycilcs. 
Hub-genera, 2. 
Section I/I. 
Psnitlo-Iiombyces. 

Sub-genera, 8. 
Section IV. 

Apostfla. 

Snb-genera, 2. 

Section V. 
JVbctualitcs. 
Sub-genus, 1. 

Section VI. 
'/'orlricen. 
Sub-genera, 1. 

Section VTT. 
(leovictnr. 
Sub-g**ncra, 3. 


Foist Family . 
N^MOCEHA 
Culex. 

Tipula. 

Sub-genera, '1!) 
Second Family. 

TANYSTOMAv 

Asiius. 

Ernpis. 

Cyrtns. 
Konibylitis. 
Anthrax. 
Thereva. 
Lcptis. 
Dolychopus. 
Sub-genera, to. 
Tmim Famu v 

TAHANlJir.S. 
Tahanus, L. 
Suh-gfrit’Ki. 7 

Vorimi Family. 

NOTACAMliA 

Mydas. 

<'liirotny/.-i. 
Paehystoinus, 
Slratioinys. 
Sub-genera. l»>. 
I’f r i ii Fot.n . 

ATHKItK KKA. 

Fill-*! Till Ilf 

svurimu: 
Syrplms. It. 
Sul»-«f*‘i»rr.i. "ii- 
Tium:. 
(i:STniI)KS. 


Mas;iris, Fab. 
Sub-genus, 1. 

Second Thiiip,. 
VKSPARI/i:. 
Vespa, It. 
Hub-genera. 

Fourth Family. 

ANTIIOPIUI.A. 

Section I. 
Jlndrcndcp. 
Sub-genera, fi. 

Section II. 
Apiaries. 
Sub-genera, 38. 


Section YIH. 

Ddloidcs. 

Sub .genus, 1. 

Section IX. 

'Tincites. 
Sub-genera, 12. 

Section X. 
Pterophoriles. 
Sub-genus, 1. 


Or of. ii XT. 

RHIJ’IPTKRA. 
Xenos. i 
Sty lops. 


(Estrus, It. 

ii. 

'riiino I'm ii*:. 
roxoiv.Mii.i: 
Conops, It. 

Sub-genera. <■ 
Four iii 'I'rilk. 
MFSFIIIES. 

Musea, It. 

Sub-genera. 73. 

Sixth Famii y ■ 
FUl’lI’AJt A. 
Hippobosra, It. 
Nyctcribin, lad. 
1 Sub-griH-ru, !! 


ENTRF.-DnER 0 -K-Mi.NH 0 ; a province 
of Portugal, bounded nortli by Galicia, a 
province of Spain; east by Tralos-Mon- 
tes and Snain; south by Beira, from 


which it is separated by the river 1.) 
and west by the Atlantic: square 
according to llassel, ‘2Pi I ; 
population, according to Anti I lot i, -KJ 
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Ebeling, 817,167; Barros, 1,123, f'5: bous¬ 
es*, 181,853. It takes its name Hum its sit¬ 
uation between the rivers Duero and Min- 
ho, tiie iaiter of •which waters part of 
its northern bonlers, as the former betirids 
the south : about 6Q miles from north to 
south, ami 35 from east to west. The 
soihis fertile, and the air pure and healthy. 
It prepuces corn, wine, oil tjpd flax in 
abundance, with great numbers of sheep, 
and plenty of game and fish. It is di¬ 
vided into (> jurisdictions, which contain 
1-1(10 churches, 9<i3 parishes, and 1130 
convents. It has several seaports, situ¬ 
ated on navigable rivers, which render it 
very commercial. The principal towns 
are Braga (the capital), Oporto (the largest 
town), Vianii, < luimaraens, Amarante, 
.Moncao, and Ponte de lama. 

E.vtkesolk. 'I’lie same as Attic. (q. v.) 

Hnvov. (Sec, Ministers, Foreign, anil 
Diplomacy.) 

Homan IIahi>. (Sec JEolian Harp.) 

Homans. (See Aioliuns.) 

Koi.icii.f.. (See JEalipik.) 

Koi.us. (See jF.ohis.) 

Hon, the Oiif.vat.ier tie. (See D'Kon.) 

Eos. (See Aurora.) 

T .pacts (from iiulurn , intercnlo), 

in chronology; the, excesses of the solar 
month above the lunar synodical month, 
atid of the solar year above the lunar year 
of twelve synodical months; or of sox oral 
solar months above as many synodical 
months, and several solar years above as 
many dozen of synodical months. The 
epacts, then, are either annual or wu/t- 
sinial. 

.Menstrual Fpacls tire the excesses of 
the civil or calendar month above the 
lunar month. Suppose, for example, it 
were new moon on the first day of Janu¬ 
ary; since the lunar month is 23 ('ays, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 seemids, :m«. in: 
month of January cjiutuins 3> days, the 
menstrual epact is 1 TITiv, 11 hours, 15 
minutes, 57 seconds. 

Annual Epacts are the excesses of the 
solar year above the lunar. fh uce, as' 
the Julian solar year is 3(!5 days, <> hours, 
and the Julian lunar year ItTil days, K 
hours, 48 minutes, 38 seconds, the annual 
epact will ho 10 days, 21 hours, II min¬ 
utes, 22 seconds, that is, nearly tl days. 
Consequently, the epact of 2 years is 22 
•lays; of 3 years, 33 days, or rather 30, 
since 30 days make an embolisrnie. or in¬ 
tercalary month. Thus the epact of 4 
years is 11 days, and so of the rest; and 
thus, every UMlt year, the epact becomes 
30, or 0; consequently, the 20tli yetir, the 
epact is 11 again; and so the cycle of 


• • 

epacts expires with the golden number, or. 
lunar cycle of 19 years!, and begins with 
the same; these are Julian epacts; the Gre¬ 
gorian depend upon the same principles, 
allowing only for the difference of the re¬ 
spective years. As the new moons are 
the same, that is, as they fall on the same 
day after every 19 years, so the difference 
between the lunar and solar years is the 
same after every 19 years. And, because 
the said difference is always to .lie. added 
to the lunar year, in order to adjust or 
make it equal to the solar year, therefore 
the said difference respectively belonging 
to each year ol'the moon's cycle, is called 
the epact of the said year, that is, the 
number to lie added to the same year, to 
make it equal to the solar year. 

Rule to find the Gregorian Epact. The 
difference between the Julian and Gre¬ 
gorian years being equal to the difference 
between the solar and lunar year, or 1J, 
days, therefore the Gregorian epact for 
any year is the same with the Julian' 
(quiet for the preceding year; and hence 
the Gregorian epact will Is; found by 
subtracting l from the golden number, , 
multiplying the remainder by tl, and 
rejecting the 30s. This rule, xx ill servo 
till the year 1900 ; but, after that year, the 
Gregorian epact will be found by this 
rule: Divide the centuries of the given 
year by 4, multiply the remainder by 17; 
then totiiis product add 43 times the quo- 4 
tienf, and also the number 8(i, and divide 
tin: whole sum by 25, reserving the quo¬ 
tient. next mhltiply the golden number 
by 11,and tiom the product subtract flic re¬ 
served quotient, and the remainder, after 
rejecting all the 30s contained in it xvill 
he the epact sought. The following table 
contains the golden numbers, with their 
corresponding epacts, till ihe year J900. 


'/'aide of Gregorian Kpucts. 


\‘ i.i IM. 

E | '.irf*. 

| (...; ,i 

1 Number. 

K|ivl> 

■ O'dtit n 
j Number. 

j 

j E{. 

J. 

0 

i VI i I. 

17 

! XV. 

i 4 

11. 

II 

i IX. 

28 

! XVI. 

1 15 

111. 

22 

X. 

9 

! XVII. 

‘k; 

IV. 

3 

j xr. 

20 

XVIII. 

7 

V. 

11 

; X IT. 

1 

XIX. 

Jr! 

VI. 

25 

XIII. 

12 

1. 

0 

VJF. 

G 

i XIV. 

23 


_ 


Hcaminondas ; a Tin ban hero, who, 
for n short time, raised his country to the 
summit of power and prosperity, lie 
xvas descended from tic ancient kings of 
Buiotia, but was without fortune, and 
lived in seclusion till his 40th year. He 
was fortunate in enjoying the instructions 
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• * 

of the Pythagorean philosopher, Lysis, 
who inspired him with the high senti¬ 
ments which ennobled liis life. lie 
made his iirst public appearance in Spar¬ 
ta, whither he had Iieen sent, .with others, 
at the invitation of the Lucedienionians, in 
order to end the war between the two 
countries by negotiation. In this affair, 
he displayed as much firmness and dig¬ 
nity as eloquence, and steadfastly opposed 
the surrender of the towns of liuiotin, in 
the possession of Thebes. The war was 
contuiued, and Epamiunudns was'made 
general. With G000 men, he defeated 
the invading, army, of double the number, 
at Leuctra (378 B. O.). Ho led the at¬ 
tack in person on the enemy’s phalanx, 
while his'friend Pelopidas, at tiie head of 
the sacred hand, foil upon their flunk. 
The Spartans lost their king, Cleoinbro- 
tus, and 4000 men. Two years after, 
Epaniwioudas and Pelopidas were made 
Bceotarclis. They invaded Peloponnesus 
together, detached several nations from 
the,alliance of Lace lam ion, and delivered 
the Messeniays, whose capital they re¬ 
built. Epaminondas then marched with 
his army to Sparta:, hut this city was so 
bravely and skilfully defended by Agesi- 
Jaus, tiiat the Thcbs n hero, finding winter 
approaching, and /he Athenians now in 
declared hostility with Thebes, evacuated 
Laconia, after laying waste, the low cotnt- 
» try. An accusation was brought against 
him, on bis arrival in Thebes, because lie 
and Pelopidas bad kept the Ibcoturcbate 
beyond the le.gal time. “Ycs,”^ie re¬ 
plied, “ I have deserved death ; yet I pray 
that you would write on my grave—‘ The 
Thclmns put Epaminondas to death, lie- 
cause he compelled them, at Leuctra, to 
attack and overcome those whom they 
' had never before dared to meet; because 
bis victory delivered bis country, and 
made Greece free ; because the Thebans 
were led by him to the siege of Laeeda*- 
mon, which thought itself fortunate in cs- 
‘caping total ruin ; because he rebuilt Mcs- 
sene, and secured it with strong walls.’ ” 
These words produced a general excite¬ 
ment in his favor, ami he was acquitted. 
After procuring, by his influence, the 
freedom of Pelopidas, who was kept pris¬ 
oner by the tyrant of Phene, a new war 
broke out between Sparta and Thebes. 
Both sides raised large armies. Epaini- 
. nondas invaded Peloponnesus again, and 
advanced suddenly upon Laccdicmnn, 
which be expected to find destitute of do- 
fenders. But Agesilaus, having been ap¬ 
prised j of bis march, had hastened back, 
and was prepared to meet him. The 


Thebans, however, attacked him, and 
forced their way into the middle of tie* 
city; but despair stimulated the courage 
of the Laccdtrnionian*, and the Thebans 
were forced to retreat. To make amends 
for this failure, Epuninondas marched 
witli 33,000 men into Arcadia, where 
the greatest force of the enemy was !t s- 
sembled.^IIefe was fought the battle of 
Man tinea/ Epaminondas led one of the 
wings against the Lueedieiuonuin pha¬ 
lanx, and routed it; but was surrounded 
by the enemy, while he was pursuing 
them, and wounded in the breast by a 
javelin. After a hard conflict, the The¬ 
bans rescued bis body and shield. On 
the other wing, the buttle was indecisive; 
and both parties, on hearing of the death 
of Epaminondas, had retired, after erect¬ 
ing a trophy. The hero was still alive, 
but was informed by tin' physicians ihat 
he must die as soon as the weapon was 
extracted from tiie wound. When news 
of the victory was brought him, lie ex¬ 
claimed, “I have lived long enough,” 
and drew out the weapon with his own 
hands: Ills friends regretting that he 

left no children, “ I leave,” said he, “two 
immortal daughters,the victories at Leuc¬ 
tra and iMuiitiuea.” Tie died 3(i3 B. ('., 
aged 48. Helms been extolled no less tbr 
liis moral purity, goodness and gentle¬ 
ness, than his military talent--. lie never 
Uttered a falsehood, even in jest. He was 
a man, as Nepos says, adorned with every 
virtue, and stained by n<> vice. 

Ei’ vin.K.viuxT, in fortification, is a him! 
of breastwork, to cover the troops in front, 
and sometimes in flank. This term is fre¬ 
quently used fiir any work thrown up to de¬ 
fend the flank of a post, or any other place. 

Kiev ci.ETTK (the En’iieh diminutive of 
I'pnulr, shoulder) signifies a military orna¬ 
ment, worn on the shoulder. It origin¬ 
ated, in the time of Louis XIV, from the 
riband by wliiclV the belt sustaining the 
sword, was kept from slipping from the 
shoulder. In some armies, every officer 
wears them, as in the Prussian ; but there is 
a sufficient i.ifU’reiioe between those worn 
by different ranks, to enable a lieutenant or 
a captain to be distinguished immediately 
from a major or a colonel, and these again 
from the generals—a circumstance some¬ 
times of great importance in battles. This 
means of distinction has tikis advantage, 
that it is not obv ions to the enemy, as white 
plumes, &'c., are. In the Russian and 
Prussian armies, every officer has .two 
epaulettes; in the French army, this is 
not the case, hut the shoulder on which 
the. epaulette is worn distinguishes a cap- 
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tain or lieutenant. Many troops in flie 
French service wear woollen epaulettes; 
for instance, the grenadiers; and Napo¬ 
leon thought them,an efficient protection 
of the shoulder against the blows of 
swords. Many of his cavalry and inlan- 
try had epaulettes. Epaulettes have been 
unreduced into the English navy, and, in 
that service, the following are the grada¬ 
tions of rank, ns distinguished* by them. 
Mnsters and commanders have one ep¬ 
aulette on the left shoulder; post-rup- 
tains, under three years, one epaulette on 
the right shoulder, afterwards two epau¬ 
lettes ; rear-admirals have one star tin the 
strap of the epaulette, vice-admirals *wo 
stars, and admirals three stars. Epau¬ 
lettes are also worn by many civil officers 
on the continent of Europe, when in uni¬ 
form. 

Eckk, Charles Michael (ahhe. tie 1’). 
This benefactor of the deaf and dumb 
was horn, 1712, at Versailles. He hatl 
chosen the clerie.nl profession, hut, being 
unwilling to subscribe to the formulary- 
of faith introduced on the occasion of the 
Jauscnist controversy, he devoted himself 
to law for a while, lint was afterwards 
preacher, and canon at Troyes. His in¬ 
timacy with llie celebrated bishop Soauen, 
and the accordance of their religious sen¬ 
timents, draw upon him iho displeasure 
of the archbishop of Paris, who forbade 
the ahhe, for some time, to hear confes¬ 
sions, even those of his pupils. The idea 
of bestowing on tlw: deaf and dumb the 
advantages of society, by means of a lan¬ 
guage of signs, was not first conceived 
by him, though, according to his own 
account, it .arose in his mind without any 
foreign suggestion. As early as the end of 
the ltith century, a Spanish ICcncdictir 
monk, Pedro de Ponce, had educated lv\ * 
children of the constable of Castile, who 
were born deaf and dumb, so sjirrrssfully 
that they were able. mJ^only to read and 
write, but also learned arithmetic, several 
languages, and the principles of religion, 
and even gained some knowledge of nat¬ 
ural philosophy and astronomy. In Eng¬ 
land, Switzerland. &«■., successful exper¬ 
iments had also been made with the (leaf 
and dumb, and, in 1718, a Spaniard, 
■ named Pereira, came to Paris, and ex¬ 
hibited to the academy of sciences some 
deaf anil il'itnb persons, educated by 
him, who excited general astonishment 
by their acquirements. None, of these 
teachers, however, had published any 
thing on tin method employed by them, 
and, excepting the works of J. P. lionet 
and Ramirez, both Spaniards, only im- 
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perfect accounts of it had ever been given 
to flic world. So that it is plain that lie. 
1’Eji^e was, in some measure, the invent¬ 
or of this mode of instruction, which he 
first tried on two sisters, ami found fits 
efforts so successful, that ho resolved fo 
devote, his life to the business. This 
noble-spirited man was a true father to ' 
the unfortunate, for whom lie established 
tut institution at his own expense. We 
sjH'iit liis whole income, besides what . 
was contributed by benevolent patrons, 
such Jis the duke of Pentlnevre, in the 
education and maintenance of his pupils, 
for whose wants he provided with such 
disinterested devotion, that he often de¬ 
prived himself of the necessaries of -life. 
He once, when quite advanced in years, 
passed the winter without fuel, in order 
that his adopted children might suffer'no 
want of any thing, and he was often mis¬ 
erably dressed, while they were constant¬ 
ly well clothed. This benevolent zeal bn 
carried so far as to derange his pecuniary 
affairs, and to excite the displeasure of 
his relations ; and yet he sent a request 
to <'arharine II of Russia, who was de¬ 
sirous to aid him, that she would send 
him a deaf ami dumb boy from her do¬ 
minions, instead of presents. His com¬ 
passion for a deaf and dumb youth whom 
lie found in rags, in the streets of Pe¬ 
rmute, involved him in much difficulty., 
lie was convinced that this forlorn youth ’ 
w as the injuryd heir of the rich liuuily of 
iho count of Solar: he. took him under 
his protection, and demanded the restora¬ 
tion of his rights. A lawsuit followed, 
which was tit first decided in his favor; 
but when he and the duke of Peiitliicvre 
(the only protectors of the poor Joseph 
Solar) were dead, tin: decision was re¬ 
voked, find the youth, driven into poverty 
again, was compelled to enter the army 
iis a common cuirassier, and died soon 
idler in an hospital. (This has been made 
the subjeer of a play by !5oinlly',-JA / /W« ! </<’ 
VKjitr, which is rather a narration in dia¬ 
logue limn a drama,and which Kotzebue 
lias prepared for the lacrinan stage, un¬ 
der the same title.) The ahlie de. I’Epee 
died in 178!*. Notwithstanding his efforts, 
he never could accomplish his favorite 
project, ati institution for the deaf and 
dumb at the public expense, which was 
first obtained by his successor, the ahhe 
Sicard, who has much improved the 
mode of instruction. l)e I’Epee left sev¬ 
eral writings on the instruction ol the 
•leaf and dumb, and the method pursued 
by him. Of all the societies in Europe, 
the philanthropic society at Paris was the 
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only one which did itself the honor of 
choosing this remarkable man among its 
members. (Sec the article Dumb and 
Deaf, where the subject of their instruc¬ 
tion is treated at length.) 

Efernav, a place iu France, depart¬ 
ment of the Marne, five leagues and a 
half from ltheims, with 5000 inhabitants, 
is the principal place of the trade in 
champagne, (q. v.) Near the place arc 
large caves, cut. in chalk, iu which great 
numbers of bottles of champagne are stor¬ 
ed, arranged according to the vineyiirds. 

Ephemera ; the name of a genus of 
insects, belonging to the'order neuroptcra , 
which is thus clsiraeterized: wings four, 
erect, reticulated,, posterior ones much 
smaller; extremity of the abdomen fur¬ 
nished with three fililbrm appendages. 
May-Jly or day-fly is the popular name 
of the ephemera^, of which there ure sev¬ 
eral species. From the short duration 
of the existence of these insects, tin; term 
ephemeral has been derived, which is used 
to signify any thing short-lived or tempo¬ 
rary. The lame, or grubs, inhabit stand¬ 
ing and running waters, usually abound¬ 
ing in the latter. As baits for fish, they" 
an: much esteemed, and the perfect insect 
is also used for the same purpose. Great 
numbers fall into the water, and liecnme 
the prey of fishes and birds; and they 
exist in such .quantities in Garnioln, that 
when dead they arc collected in baskets, 
and even in carts, to lip used as manure 
for the laud. We are informed tluiF’the 
country people think they have been un¬ 
successful, if each does not procure 20 
cart-loads of them for that purpose. 
Those who have witnessed the occasional 
migrations of locusts and other predatory 
insects, will not think this incredible. 
The ephemera* live hut it lew hours, alVer 
becoming perfect insects, appearing gen¬ 
erally a short time before sunset, .Hying 
about in the most irregular maimer, rising 
and descending like gnats, in immense 
swarms. They emerge from the chrys¬ 
alis, on the hanks of the stream, and 
make their exit from the envelope or 
case. A curious circumstance in their 
history is, that, after the devclopemenl. of 
the perfect insect, it is incapable of per¬ 
forming the offices of reproduction, until it 
has regularly moulted lortlte second time. 
The skin is found attached to walls, twigs 
. of trees, &.C., in the situations where they 
are common. When at rest, these insects 
preserve the wings in a vertical position, 
and are found in this position, in a se¬ 
mi-torpid state, a short time previous to 
their death, which follows almost imme¬ 


diately after the impregnation of the fe¬ 
male. In the state of larvte, they are said 
to live a year; and in that of tin: chrysalis 
or pupa, two years. Respiration is con¬ 
ducted through branrhial tufts along the 
back, and the pupa diflers from the larva 
only in having dorsal appendages, in 
which tire wings are enclosed. One-spe¬ 
cies known to naturalists deviates from 
the characters of the order in having bu: 
two wings, hut iu other respects corre¬ 
sponding to its brethren, in America, 
they rarely appear in such quantities as 
in Europe, and in no part of it, we be¬ 
lieve, are they so abundant as to be rr - 
markable. 

Efhemkrides, in astronomy ; tables 
calculated by astronomers, showing the 
present state, of the heavens, tor even 
day at noon; that is, (lie places wherein 
all the planets art* found at that time. It 
is from these tables that the eeli|ises, 
conjunctions qnd aspects of the planets 
are determined, horoscopes or celestial 
schemes constructed, &e. 

Ki*hksus, the capital of Ionia, in Asia 
Minor, was built, according to .lustin. by 
the Amazons; according to Strabo, hv 
Androclms, the son of Fodrus. It was 
the grand emporium of western Asia, 
having a convenient and spacious harbiu. 
Though repeatedly destroyed by war and 
earthquakes, it was soon rebuilt. It was 
famous for its temple of Diana, called 
ArtrmisioH, and situated between the low;, 
and the harbor, the chief arelutcct of 
which was Cheresiphon, or Ctesiplioil, 
It was of the Ionic, order, 'flic nations 
of all Asia Minor were employed 
years on this edifice, which was 125 feet 
Song, and , 200 broad, and was adorned 
with 127 pillars, each 60 feet high, fcslil; 
mom worthy of notice were the numer¬ 
ous statues and p;untings of the most 
celebrated- Grecian masters, to he sect; 
there. It had fh'.cn destroyed 7 or 8 
times before Pliny-wrote, particularly by 
the notorius Erostratus, •'!■">(> ft. C., whose 
only object in burning the temple was to 
perpetuate h- name. The temple, how¬ 
ever, was rebuilt, with more magnificence 
than ever, by the Ephesians, whose wom¬ 
en contributed their trinkets to the. gene¬ 
ral fund raised for this purpose. Its ruins* 
are now the. residence of cowherds and 

their cuttle, and the ouee splendid city is 
a poor village, called Aiasoluk. Hirt has 
written on the temple of Ephesus. 

Kpiiiautes ; the same as incubus. 
(ft- v.) 

Ep/ualtes; (See Aloides.) 

Kphohi ; magistrates of Sparta, estab- 
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lished, as some think, by Tfieopompus, 
745 B. C., or, according to others, by Ly- 
Clirgus, to conduct tine internal adminis¬ 
tration, particularly the judicial business, 
during the absence <?f the kings. They had 
an especiul superintendence over the edu¬ 
cation of youth. They were live in num¬ 
ber, .chosen trom the people, and held 
their office only a year; but soon began 
to lessefi the power of the king*;, and fa¬ 
voured oligarchy. ' 

Ephraimitks. Frederic the Great, in 
the seven years’ war, established a mint at 
Leipsic, which he let to the Jews Ephraim, 
Itsig and company. The amount of rent, 
increasing from year to year, rose at {pst 
to $7,000,000 of the had money coined 
there. The Jewish contractors struck off 
a vast .ipiantity of eight groschen pieces, 
which depreciated in value every year, so 
that the fine mark, in 1761, rose to 35 dol¬ 
lars, and the old Augustus and Frederic 
d’or passed for‘20 dollars. To impose on 
the public, the number of tlie year 1753 
was put. upon these small coins. Tito 
people gave these eight groschen pice.es 
tilt' name of Kphruimites. At the end of 
the war, they were redeemed by the Saxon 
government. 

Eiuiraty ; an irregular village built 
and occupied by a society of Seventh-day 
Baptists, on the < Mcalico creek, in Lancas¬ 
ter county, IVim'-ylvania, 60 miles from 
the city of Philadelphia, and 38 from Har¬ 
risburg. This society, usually denominat¬ 
ed tilts Hunkers, was founded by Conrad 
Beissel, a German of much intelligence, 
and piety, who had received a regular ed¬ 
ucation at 1 tulle, anil took orders as a Gal- 
vinistie minister; hilt, being persecuted for 
his opinions on some points of theology, 
which lie could not reconcile to his mind, 
he left Eurojie, and retired to this place 
about the year 1720, and soon (bn * a 
little colony, call ■/ Kphrnht, in .'illusion to 
the Hebrews wit iisiOTs%sing psalms on 
tlie borders of the Euphrates. It contains 
several very ancient and singular buildings, 
the principal of which are a brother and 
a sister house. The two houses for the 
brethren and sisteipi are very large, and are 
four stories high : each contains a chapel, 
and is divided into small apartments, so 
that six dormitories, which arc barely 
large enough to contain a rot (ill former 
times, a Im'iicIi and block for the head), a 
closet and an hour-glass, surround a com¬ 
mon room, in which each mess have their 
meals and pursue their re.-pcetive avoca¬ 
tions. This people tire remarkable lb- 
their rigid adherence to the precepts and 
ordinances of the. New Testament, even to 


the washing of the feet before administer¬ 
ing the sacrament; and do not admit of 
any innovations whatever on the estab¬ 
lished forms and ceremonies of Christ. 
They arc very observant of the Sabbath 
(the seventh day). The dress of the breth¬ 
ren and sisters is that of the Franciscans 
or White Friars. The members of the 
society are now much dispensed; a large 
hotly of them now live in community at 
the Antietam in Franklin county, Penn¬ 
sylvania. At one period, alwmt 60 or 70 
years •since, they were very numerous, 
exceeding 500 in the cloister. The few 
that remain in the convent, and the mem¬ 
bers in tin: adjacent country, differ in no 
respect from their neighbors in dress or 
maimers-, though they live in the faith of 
their fathers, and are remarked for their 
exemplary lives and deportment. The" 
ancient community ciiicrtatned some opin¬ 
ions, which, invlie present tiny, art: deem¬ 
ed visionary, and the product of enthusi¬ 
asm and speculation. They are much 
misrepresented, however, by those writers 
who assert, that they live childly upon 
roots and other vegetables, the rules of 
the society not allowing them flesh, ex¬ 
cept on particular occasions; that they 
consider future happiness to be attained 
only by penance and outward mortifica¬ 
tion in this lilt*; ami that they disclaim 
violence, even ill eases of self-defence, 
and suffer themselves to be defrauded or 
wronged rather than go to law. These 
writers are also in error when they state 
that they allow no intercourse between 
the brethren and sisters, not even by mar¬ 
riage. On the contrary, whenever two 
wi.-li to engage in tin* bonds of wedlock, 
they are aided by the society, though they 
consider celibacy a virtue. They an* 
peaceful, and their maimer of living is 
temperate ; but they enjoy in moderation 
the same temporal goods and comforts as 
their fellow nn'ii. They are distinguished 
tbr their music, which is peculiar, com¬ 
posed and arranged by themselves. 

El'i; a Greek preposition (in;), having a 
number of significations—-on, t.y/o/i, in, 
over, iihore, uniter, before , &o. This wa*. 
the reason of its being compounded with 
many words which passed over into Latin, 
and thence into English, as a number of 
tin- following articles will show. 

Epic ; a poem of the narrative kind. 
This is all that is pro|n:rlysignified by the 
word, although we generally understand 
by it a |K>ein of an elevated character, 
describing the exploits of heroes. With¬ 
out entering into the various theories of 
epic composition, we shall state the views 
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of one of the most distinguished critics 
of our age—A. W. von Schlegol—on this 
subject. As action is the object of the 
drama (q. v.), so narration is that of the. 
epic. But 'as the event related is some¬ 
thing already past, the epip is less stirring 
than the drama, which represents an ac¬ 
tion os .just, happening, and therefore fills 
the mind with a lively excitement; hence 
the more quiet tone of the epic, and the 
pauses which may be allowed in the in-' 
turest of the description, whilst the .char¬ 
acter of the drama is to set befbre the 
spectator a rapid succession of actions, 
and completely engross him in the exilic 
bition ; hence, too, the poet is allowed to 
introduce passages of philosophical reflec¬ 
tions (the frequency and propriety of 
which, of course, must be regulated by 
the taste and judgment of the writer); 
nay, the very epithets by which the per¬ 
sons au<l events of the epic poem aw; de¬ 
signated,, are of a descriptive character, 
and indicate the poet’s observation of 
wliat is going on; whilst, in the drama, he 
must not make himself visible at all. The 
epic is not a hasty journey, in which we 
hurry towards a certain end, but an ex¬ 
cursion, on which wo take time to view 
many objects on the road, which the art 
of the poet presents to arouse us. Jean 
Paul Richter, in his Varachide der Aeslhclik 
(Introduction to ./Esthetics), says on this 
point: “ The epic poet may fly from re¬ 
gion to region, between heaven and hell, 
but ho must, at least, describe his flight and 
his way. Slow and prolonged description 
is allowed in the epic, flow long docs 
AchilleS'rage! How slow is the death 
of Christ 1 ,* Hence the propriety of a 
calm and minute description of the shield 
of Achilles; hence the propriety of the 
episode. The multitude of actors retards, 
like a ntunlver of wheels in clock-work, 
the course of the machine; since each 
actor requires riiom for his action. Nov¬ 
els are epic comjxvsitions, and follow the 
same rules. Yoriek’s journey occupies 
' but three days; the filth book of Don 
Ciuixote is confined to one evening, in a 
tavern. The action of tlie poein becomes 
tedious, it is true, in ease of repetition, and 
stops when action foreign to the main 
purpose is introduced ; but the main ac¬ 
tion of the poem may 1m; divided into 
parts without being exposed to the charge 
of these faults, as the unity of a day is 
not destroyed by its division into hours.” 
Unity, indeed, is necessary in the epic 
os in every poem, and, in fact, in every 
production of art. (See />ra»to.) Hut 
* In Klopstock’s Mtssiod <•. 


this Unity need not be so scrupulously ob¬ 
served as in the drama. A writer of ge¬ 
nius may be-allowed to overstep the rules, 
and say, “ I do not intend to give you a 
perfect epic, but merely fragments,” as By¬ 
ron has done in the ease of the Giaour. 
Such productions, however, must always 
remain exceptions to life class of epic,con:- 
positions. Parts of different operas are 
sometimes combined for an evening's en¬ 
tertainment ; but no one would call such a 
performance an opera. The fragments 
of a masterly work of sculpture may he 
beautiful, and much more beautiful'and 
more valuable than many complete stat¬ 
utes ; yet fragments arc not statues. 

From what has been said, it apjicars 
that the epic may treat very different sub¬ 
jects, grave 'and elevated like Dante’s and 
Milton’s poems, glowing and romantic like 
Ariosto’s and Wielund’s epics, cheerful and 
ludicrous like Tassino’s and Butler’s ad¬ 
mirable productions. Accordingly, epics 
have been divided into heroic; mock-he¬ 
roic, as the excellent La Sc.cchiti ftupita. 
(The Rape of the Bucket), or Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock, Or Boilcau’s Lulrin; romantic 
as Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered ; allegoric, 
as Dante, &c.; but these divisions can 
never lx; very definite, as they pass imper¬ 
ceptibly into each other. Whilst Homer 
is, we might almost say, plastic, Arios'o 
is almost lyric, and always descriptive 
in quite another style, and Milton often 
pours forth his religious sentiments in a 
lyric strain; yet the poems of all are 
epics. 

As the language and the literature of a na¬ 
tion always mutually affect each other, vve 
trace this influence, of course, in epic po¬ 
etry. Who can calculate the great influ¬ 
ence which Homer probably had on the 
Creek language? Whilst, on the other 
hand, it is partly owing to the plastic trait 
in the two ancient languages, that tins 
characteristic vfcls imparted to their epic 
poetry'. Among the modern languages of 
Europe, none is so well adapted to descrip¬ 
tion as the English—a circumstance, to 
which, probably, is partly owing the great 
number of English epics, or poems ot an 
epic character, of which many arc truly 
beautiful, including all varieties, from the 
sublimity of Paradise Lost to the wit pt 
Hudihras. Spenser, Milton, Glover, But¬ 
ler, Pope, Scott, Byron, IVJpore, Campbell, 
Southey, and many other distinguished 
names, are embraced in the list of English 
epic writers. In the number of good epics, 
the Italians are next to the English, among 
rriojlcm nations, und can produce three of 
the highest character, vvhile^ the English 
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have but one of the highest rank to tmpqse 
to thbm: these three are Dante’s Dwina 
Commedia, one of the grandest productions 
of the human mind; Ariosto’s Orlando 
fhrioso, the flowcr’of romantic poetry ; 
and Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, a poem 
which, if dciicient in originality and 
character, two very important ingredi¬ 
ents of an epic, cannot be surpassed in 
■sweetness and harmony, and, inTact, lias 
not, in our opinion, been equlUcd in these 
respects. The Italians are wry rich in 
burlesque and .satiric epics. The Germans 
, possess one great ancient epic, the JSfibelun- 
genlied (q. v.J, a poem of tl^j grandest 
design, and of tiro highest rank in regafd 
'to the characters described, excelling in 
this respect the Iliad of Homer; the chief 
personage of which is violent, self-willed, 
and incapable of .self-government, so us to 
fall fiir below the rank of a true hero, 
whose attributes should be firmness and 
self-command, a spirit unshaken in adver¬ 
sity, and an intellect adequate to every exi¬ 
gency. Bur. in respect to poetical execu¬ 
tion and heauty of language, the. JVilniun- 
genlied cannot be compared with the Ion¬ 
ic rhapsodies. Of a very early date, like¬ 
wise, is the satirical epic. Jteyruird the For 
(q. v.), a poem alike original in design and 
execution, in well-conceived and well-ex¬ 
ecuted satire. It may lie considered a 
model of satiric epic poetry. The great¬ 
est modern epic of the Germans is the 
Mrjs/uide, ■ by Klopstoek, which we con¬ 
sider lanky in its very conception, ns the 
life of the Savior oilers but little matter 
suitable for the epic poet, so that the |K»- 
em in general has little of an epic, char¬ 
acter^ It is not much read in Germany: 
when irefused, it is generally as a task, and 
from a feeling of duly. In modern times, 
the Germans have had several epics from 
AV ielaud, Hcliult/.eand others; but he v '■<> 
has enjoyed Canteens, Ariosto, , at til the 
epics of the British poRi^will not think 
that the. German epics rise iti value 1 1 v 
comparison: still less should we think 
of extolling those German epics which 
partake more or less of the character of 
idyllic poetry; and the most celebrated 
of which is Gdthe’s Hermann and Doro¬ 
thea, a poetn much esteemed by bis coun¬ 
trymen in general (but in which we were 
never able to take any great interest), giv¬ 
ing quaint descriptions in incorrect hexam¬ 
eters: it must be .remembered, however, 
that when this poem was written, hexame¬ 
ters, in German, were something new, anti 
the standard of correctness had then not 
been raised so high its it lets since Isjen, 
chiefly by the exertions of A. AV. von 


Schlcgel. Still lees could we ever relish 
the Louisa of Voss, a poem which treats 
in regular epic style the scenes in the life 
of a country clergyman, and in which the 
standing epithet ehrwiirdig (respectable) is 
as often and gravely repeated, whenever 
the “pastor of Gruuau” is mentioned, as 
stoift-footed, in Homer, with the name of 
Achilles. Descriptiveness is not so promi¬ 
nent a feature in the German language, os 
in the English (it is more abstract and 
metaphysical, lienee in poetry more lyrical), 
and tilt*retore, it does not so naturally lead 
the poet to epic poetry. The most impor¬ 
tant epic of the Spaniards is Ercilla’s 
Jtrnumna, a poetn, which, to foreigners, 
generally appears like a dull chronicle, 
delectivo in poetical conciseness of Inn- 
gunge and originality of ideas. The 
Spaniards possess several epics of an al¬ 
legoric-religious character. One of the 
noblest of epic productions, js Gan toons’ 
lntsiad, which, like a iriagiiilicctit (lower, 
sprung naturally out of a heroic and glo¬ 
rious age, and which, in spite of the many 
animadversions on particular parts of it, in 
which the taste of the age may have pre¬ 
vailed over the higher claims of poetry, will 
he prized as long as noble ideas and beau¬ 
tiful descriptions are valued. The French 
language, the chief traits of which are 
precision, and an agreeable and often 
(•harming vivacity, is not very well adapt¬ 
ed litr the epic, which, not to become te¬ 
dious in the slow progress of the narra¬ 
tive, requires a copious and descriptive 
language ; qualities for which the French 
language is bv no means remarkable. The 
Jftnrindr strikes most foreigners as a fail¬ 
ure, in whirl) the author’s intellect was su¬ 
perior to his genius. Boileau’s comic ep¬ 
ic, the Tiutrin, is irim’li esteemed. Of the 
Greek epics, it is well known that Ho¬ 
mer’s final and Odyssey are the principal. 
Much the most distinguished Roman epic, 
is the .Eneis of Virgil. Lucan's Phnr- 
snliu is rather a historical chronicle than 
tin epic. It is intended tis an apotheosis 
ol’ I’ompey. The licentious IVtronius al.-o 
wrote tilt epic on the civil wars oft ’tesar and 
I’ompey. Valerius Flaectts, contempora¬ 
ry of Vespasian, wrote tut epic on the Ar¬ 
gonauts, too close an imitation of the ,lr 
gonmilini of Apollonius Rhodiits. There 
are, however, some noble passages in Va¬ 
lerius Flac.eus. Silius ltaiietts wrote an 
epic on the second Punic war. Statius, 
contemporary of Domitian, is the author 
of the 'Thehaid, which lie dedicated to this 
corrupt tyrant. His style is bombastic and 
affected ; hut lie is a writer of genius. 
Dante acknowledges this in his poem. 
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Epichakmus op Cos, ai philosopher of 
the Pythagorean school, lived in the latter 
:part of die fifth century before Christ, at 
Syracuse, and there wrote his celebrated 
comedies, now lost. Their number is reck¬ 
oned at 52, and the titles of 40 of them 
have Iteen preserved. The tyrant Hiero 
banished him from Syracuse, on account 
of his philosophical principles, and some 
allusions in his comedies. He ended his 
days in his native place, at an advanced age. 
The Sicilian comedy of Epicharmus, prior 
to the Attic, grew out of the mimes,*“which 
were peculiar to this island, making a sort 
of impular poetry. He arranged the sep¬ 
arate unconnected scenes, exhibited in the 
mimes, into continued plots, as in tragedy. 
His comedies were long regarded as mod¬ 
els in this species of composition, and are 
as much distinguished by their knowledge 
of human nature os by their wit and live¬ 
ly dialogue. The Hicilian comedy, in op¬ 
position to the Attic-Ionic, is also desig¬ 
nated as the Doric comedy. 

Epiciiirkma is the name given, in logic 
and rhetoric, to a conclusion, whose pre¬ 
mises arc at the same time proved by 
masons annexed, bo that an abridged com¬ 
pound argument (polysyllogism) is formed. 

Epictktits. This celebrated Stoic, horn 
at Hieropolis, in Phrygia, A. D. 90, lived 
iit Rome,where he was the slave of Ejiapli- 
rodittis, a brutal freedman of Nero, whoso 
abuse and mal-treatment he bore with 
the fortitude of a Stoic. It is related 
of him, that, his master once striking a 
severe blow upon his leg, he calmly re¬ 
monstrated, telling him that he would 
break the limb. The tyrant redoubled his 
blows, and broke the hone. “ Did 1 not 
tell thee so?” was the only exclamation 
of the philosopher. He was uliorwurds 
set at liberty, hut always lived in the great¬ 
est poverty. The foundation of his mo¬ 
rality was patience and abstinence. The 
excellence, of his system was universally 
acknowledged. Dornitiart banished him, 
with other philosophers, from Rome; for 
the tyrant could not but hate men whose 
principles breathed seom of all injustice 
and wickedness. Epictetus settled in Epi¬ 
rus, hut returned after tin; death of f)o- 
mitian, and was in high esteem with-Adri- 
an and Marcus Aurelius, and, A. D. 134, 
was made governor of Cappadocia. Arri¬ 
an collected the sayings of Epictetus, his 
teacher; wo have them still, under the. ti¬ 
tle of Enchiridion. Besides this manual, 
we have four books more of philosophical 
maxims, by him. Of both works, espe¬ 
cially of the Enchiridion, there have been 
many editions. Sehweighuuser has pub¬ 


lished them together (Leipsic, 1799, sqq. 
5 vols.). As a proof of the high respect 
in which Epictetus was held, it is said that 
his^study lamp was sold after his death 
for 3000 drachmas. ' 

Epicurus ; bom at Gurgettus, ‘hear 
Athens, 342 B. C. This Greek philoso¬ 
pher was the son of poor parents, aijd of 
so studious a disposition, that, in his 12ih 
year, he ffcentto Athens to attend* the in¬ 
structions oftRhe grammarian Pumphilius. 
Once hearing him repeat a verse of Hesiod, 
in which Chaos is called the first of all 
created beings, ho inquired who created 
Chaos, for he must be the first of existen¬ 
ce*. The grammarian referred him to the 
philosophers, whom Epicurus henceforth 
zealously attended. But. he was not. con¬ 
tented with seeing Athens only. In order 
to cultivate his mind, and to collect infor¬ 
mation, he travelled through various coun¬ 
tries, nnd at last, in his 3(>th year, opened 
his school in a garden at Athens. 1 Ic was 
soon surrounded lty crowds of scholars. 
He taught that the; greatest good consists 
in a happiness, springing not from sensual 
gratification or vicious pleasures, hut from 
virtue, ami consisting in tin; peace and 
harmony of the soul with itself, lie ac¬ 
cordingly renounced vice, and embraced 
virtue, not for their own sakes, but for 
their connexion with happiness, vice be¬ 
ing as incompatible with if as virtue is es¬ 
sential to it. He recommended wisdom, 
moderation, temperance, seclusion from 
political affairs, gentleness, forbearance 
Jowards the sell-love of men, firmness ol 
soul, the enjoyment of decent pleasures, 
(so far as it docs not incapacitate us for new 
pleasures), and contempt of life. Freedom 
from pain he regarded as desirable,’but, at 
the same lime, lie bore with fortitude, the 
most excruciating pains of hotly. Although 
he distinctly showed the meaning of Ins 
doctrines^ by his own exemplary life 
(which some, lu4f.Vver, charged with pride 
ami envy), yet they have been often mis¬ 
understood or misrepresented. His doc¬ 
trine of the origin of the universe, bor¬ 
rowed from Democritus, is atomical ami 
material. Proceeding upon the axiom, 
that nothing can be produced from noth¬ 
ing, lie assumed two necessary, eternal 
ami infinite first causes—space, and atoms, 
or indivisible, bodies, arranged in endless 
variety. These atoms, hj^virtue ol their 
natural gravity, moved in space, and min¬ 
gled with one another. To make the un¬ 
ion possible, he supposed them to move, not 
in straight but in curved lines. By these, 
motions, they crossed and hit each other 
in all possible ways; and from their num- 
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berless combinations and. intorvolMons, 
aroso bodies and beings of ail kinds. Al¬ 
though single atoms bad no other quali¬ 
ties than figure and gfavity, they produced, 
when combined in bodies, the various 
qualities that affect the senses, as color, 
sound, smell, He further taught, that 

as al 1,1 lungs arose from the union of atoms, 
so all things will bo again destroyed by 
•their dissolution ; that there are ilfliIt italics 
of worlds, formed by chance, which aro 
continually rising and falling. The world, 
as it has had a beginning, must have an 
end ; and out of its ruins, .a new one will 
he formed. lie found no difference be¬ 
tween men and brutes, and ascribed t^n 
origin of tin; soul to the same material 
process above described. The, gods, he 
thought, lived in eternal tranquillity, un¬ 
concerned about the world. This doctrine, 
which was not unjustly charged with 
atheism and materialism, drew upon him 
much opposition and calumny, lie lived 
to the age of ?'i (‘170 15. <*.). His system 
found many followers in Koine, among 
whom (.Visits, Pliny the elder, and Lucre- 
tins, were the most eminent, although it 
never attained the reputation of the Peri¬ 
patetic, Stoic, and Platonic schools. Lillie 
is left of his numerous writings. Some 
fragments of a Treatise on Nature lane 
been found at Herculaneum, and pub¬ 
lished by Orclli (Leipsie, li-dS). The oili¬ 
er accounts of bis philosophy are only the 
poem of Lucretius, .ami the notices of it 
• n Cicero. Pliny the older, Ac., and two 
letters (published hv Schneider, Leipsie, 
IS!:l, in a revised and improved edition). 
—Ail epicurean, according to the pen oiled 
meaning of the epicurean doctrine, is one 
who is devoted to sensual enjoy meals, 
particularly those of the table. 

Eriever.i:, in the ancient astronomy, 
was a subordinate orbit or circle, \v I 
was supposed to iii'c. e on the circumfer¬ 
ence of a. larger our.T^t'dfc'd the (/;//!ri ut ; 
by means of which one motion,apparenr- 
l\ irregular, was resolved into two that 
were circular and uniform. And when 
the observed motion was so irregular and 
complicated as not to lvhesohed w ith one 
epicycle, others were added, till a nearer 
approximation was ohlained. This sys¬ 
tem owed its origin to a pnjudiee that 
seems to have been extremely aiieient, in 
favor of circular motion: and the prob¬ 
lem that principally engaged the attention 
of astronomers in those times, was to as¬ 
sign the proper proportion < f the diflereiit 
and epicycle which should approximate 
nearest to absolute observation. (See , 
‘.ronoiny, J liMunf of). * 

vo l. tv. 
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’ EncrcLOiD, in geometry, is. a curve ■ 
.generated by a point in one circle, which 
revolves about another circle, either on 
the concavity or convexity of its circum¬ 
ference, and thus differs from the common 
cycloid, which is generated hy the revo¬ 
lution of a circle along a right line ; though 
the latter has sometimes been assimilated 
with the former, l»v considering the right 
line ns the circumference of a circle whose 
diameter is infinite. The invention of 
epicycloids is ascribed to M. Jloemer, the 
celebrated Danish astronomer. 

Ecin.vcurs ; one of the most considera¬ 
ble. towns and commercial seaports of an¬ 
cient <irecce; situated in Argolis, in the 
Peloponnesus; particularly celebrated for 
its magnificent temple of /Ksenia pi us, 
which stood on an eminence not far from 
tlie town. An inscription over the en¬ 
trance declared it to he. open only to pure, 
souls. Crowds of invalids resorted to I ho 
place, in hopes of obtaining a cure from 
the boneliei lit divinity, in whose honor 
festivals were celehrnled \early. 

Kciokmic, or Kcinr.Mie Disk vsi; (front 
i-i and among the people), signifies 

a slate of siekne-> which pri vails in :t 
place or tract of country mih tor a tem¬ 
pi. rary period. Aft epidemic always orig¬ 
inates in transient external inllueltees, 
which gradually produce sndi changes in 
the bodily sv--tem, as finally bring mi tho 
sickness. Thus malty diseases appear to 
arise from some peculiar morbid matter ill 
the atmosphere, brought by particular 
winds; e. g., the \iiilbieri/n,and other dis¬ 
eases ; also, poor or scanty food, un¬ 
wholesome mixtures, Ac., may occasion 
epidemics. Seasons of scarcity, which 
compel men to have recourse to unusual 
means of siih-i-lenre, (as, tor example, in 
Norvvav and Sweden, to the hark of trees 
in-lead of corn), oileti occasion epidemics. 
The ergot in rye is supposed to he the 
I'uu.-e of ntjiluiniir. Had barley, or much 
mixliu e of bearded darnel (lo/ium Itmvli n- 
makes tin- beer which is prepared 
from it im wholesome, and pro-inn-, 
sickness in those win* partake of it. 

< '.III-I s producing a disturbed stale of 
mind, such as war, sieges, earthquakes. 
Ac., lit their elleets on the nervous s- 
tem, may very much favour the produc¬ 
tion of epidemic diseases, or, at least, ren¬ 
der them more malignant. Epidemics 
sometimes begin with a few, sometimes 
allack great numbers of js-rsons at once, 
as commonly happens in a great and sud¬ 
den change of wind or weather. It, for 
instance, a tier a. long continuance ot a. 
wor south-w< -t wind, with Warm 
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weather, it suddenly changes to.an cast or 
north-east wind, we hour people complain¬ 
ing directly of coughs, colds, rheumatisms* 
&c. An epidemic, at its commencement, 
is usually mild, and becomes more dan¬ 
gerous its it spreads; as it goes off, it, lor 
the most part, assumes a mild character 
again. It frequently terminates as gradu¬ 
ally as it Itegan, but sometimes suddenly. 
Many persons are not at all affected by 
the prevailing epidemic. The cause prob¬ 
ably lies in their bodily habit, which is 
opposed to the prevailing influent.es, arid 
makes them capable of resisting them 
longer than other persons. Thus it often 
happens that men with chronic complaints, 
hyijoeliondriaes, &c.,‘ remain free from 
epidemic disorders. Epidemics are often 
confounded with contagious disorders. 
The first originally are not contagious; 
their origin and propagation depend on 
general influences, and they commonly 
generate rio contagious matter, producing 
the same disease in another body by con¬ 
tact with it. It is only in particular cir¬ 
cumstances, especially if tin; disorder is 
a violent one, and many patients are 
crowded into a narrow rooiii, that a eon- 
•agious matter can be generated, forming 
:i corrupt atmospiiere*ahout the sick, ami 
capable of exciting the disease in persons 
who come near it. Even under these cir¬ 
cumstances, contagion does not necessari¬ 
ly take plaee, atul the ignorant generally 
■conceive a hasty and groundless fear of 
contagion. Tim:* fbr_ instance, that is 
frequently ascribed to contagion, which is 
only the consequence of it violent shock 
of the. nervous system at tin 1 sight of a 
sick person, perhaps in a loathsome state, 
whereby the disease, to which the body 
was already disposed, is more quickly 
developed. 

EriiiEiciiis (from ir.,, upon, and 
the true skitr); the scarf-skin. (Sec Cu¬ 
ticle, and Skin.) 

Ei'inon:. This mineral is found crys¬ 
tallized in rhombic prisms variously mod¬ 
ified, both laterally and at its extremities. 
It cleaves parallel to tile sidls of a right- 
oblique-angled prism of 115° tJU', and 
<M° 52-1', which is therefore its primary 
crystal. ironic of its more, interesting 
secondary or actually occunring forms 
arc the following, viz.: 1. the primary 
crystal, altered by die truncation of its 
acute lateral edges, and terminated at both 
extremities by dihedral summits; 2. the 
same, hut terminated by four-sided pyr¬ 
amid^ ..hose)apiees are truncated; -‘k 
the printary ,~’VStal, with all its lateral 
edges truncated and terminated as in the 


last instance. The prisms are generally 
streaked longitudinally.; lustre, vitreous - 
color, green and gray prevalent. Among 
the most common tjhades of the first is 
pistachio-green; the gray colors pass into 
white ; translucent on the edges, and 
sometimes transparent'; brittle ; hardness 
above that of feldspar, and liitle inferior 
to quartz; specific gravity, 3.20 to ;i.42. 
Some of 1 the larger crystals from Norway 
consist, of concentric, coats, the outer ones 
of which, being jtceled off; leave a crystal 
with smooth faces. Thin crystals are 
ollen observable. When massive, the in¬ 
dividuals are columnar, straight, and 
either parallel or divergent ; they are 
sometimes granular, and even become, 
occasionally) impalpable, when they are 
strongly connected. The deep green va¬ 
rieties are called, in common language, 
epukth:, while, the gray are denominated 
Zoisitc ; no distinction exists between the 
two, except what arises out of color. The 
granular variety has also been distinguish¬ 
ed by the separate appellation of seorut ; 
and a light roddish-hlaek variety from 
Piedmont, which is highly charged with 
oxide of manganese, lias Itccn called the 
mangancsimi t pi dole. The chemical com¬ 
position of ejiidote is as Inflows, the spe¬ 
cimen analyzed consisting of the green 
variety from Norway: silica, 117; illu¬ 
mine, 521 ; lime, 15 ; oxide of iron, ‘ 21 ; 
oxide of manganese, 1 . 50 . Helen- the 
hlo\v-pipn, this species melis, with much 
intumescence, into a greenish transparent 
glass. Epidotc is found in the oldest 
rocks, in which it occupies drusy cavities, 
or narrow veins, Ix-ing irregularly dhli'ile 
ulcd through them, without ever entering 
into their composition, as a regular in¬ 
gredient. Magnificent crystals of it, two 
or three inches in length, and one or 
two in diameter, are found at Areiidal, in 
Norway; and are hence called . Irnulolih . 
Similar varietiUP'necur in Sweden, and 
at Franconia, New Hampshire. Finely 
crystallized specimens come from Pil'd" 
moot; and the zoisite variety is found in 
the Tyru .and iuSi great number of places 
in the II. States. The transparent crys¬ 
tals, of a fin', color, are sometimes wrought 
by the lapidary ; though they are esteem¬ 
ed of little value in jewelry. 

E pica»T me (epigiixlrieus, from ini, upon, 
or above, and yuarii,,, the ^(oinaeh). '1 bat 
part of the abdomen that lies over the 
stomach is called the epigastric region. It 
reaches from the pit of the stomach to an 
imaginary line above the navel, supposed 
to be drawn from one extremity <>i the last 
of the false ribs to the other. Its sides are 
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called hypochondria, and are covered by 
rite lalst- ribs, between which lies the 
epigastrium. ' 

Epiglottis (from hi, upon, and jWmf, 
the tongue); the caVtilagc at the root of 
the tongue, that falls upon the glottis, or 
superior opening of the larynx ; upper 
part of the windpipe. Its figure is nearly 
oval; it is concave'posteriorly, and con- 
• vcjt anteriorly. Its apex or superior ex¬ 
tremity is loose, and is always elevated 
upwards by its own elasticity. While 
the hack of the tongue is drawn 'back¬ 
wards in swallowing, the epiglottis is put 
over the aperture, of the larynx; ljence it 
shuts up the passage from the mouth into 
the Inrynx. The base of the epiglottis is 
fixed to the .thyroid cartilage, the os hy- 
oides, and the base of the tongue, by a 
strong ligament. 

Epigo.vi ; the collective name of the 
sons of tilt) seven Greek prince-*, who 
conducted the first war against Thebes, 
without success. The name signifies 
after-born, or surcessors, from hi and 
vtcOat, to he horn. (Sec Thrhts.) 

Epigram (from upon, and 1 

write); originally an inscription, then a 
poetical inscription in temples, mi tomb.-, 
Arc. The object requires brevity, but 
admits of all kinds of sentiments and 
ideas; and it is a great mistake tosiq.p- -v 
the epigram always satirical. From i:> 
concise and expressive character, it is, 
indeed, well lilted tor satire, and often 
employed for satirical purposes, as it was, 
likewise, with l!i«* Romans; but an epi¬ 
gram may he didactic, satiric, comic, 
lyric, or elegiac. Lessing, in his Theory 
of the Epigram, says, that it is made up 
of two parts —of ail interesting idea and 
a striking conclusion ; hut Herder lias 
shown that this is not the essentia’ 
character of the. epigram, though a fre¬ 
quent and agreeabl e fo rm. ft was not, 
by any means, genTWHy the case u ith 
the Greek epigrams. The epigram, with 
the Romans, flourished most, a- was nat¬ 
ural, in corrupt times, when satire ;1 mi! 
most occasion for reproach, and "it took 
the place of noble, ideas. Catullus and 
Msirlittl were distinguished epigrammatic 
poets among tho'Komans. Alarot, in the 
time of Francis 1, Piron, J. 15. Rousseau. 
Lebrun, Hoileau, and even Racine, un¬ 
distinguished iu this department among 
the French. Hie most piquant epigrams 
of the Romans and French are also the 
most, licentious; and oflcnd as much by 
their indelicacy as they divert by their in¬ 
genuity- The tender and pathetic epigram 
of the Greeks has been supplied hytheifiad- 
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rigal among the Italian^, Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese anil French. The French havedistin 
guislied themselves-beyond most nations in 
epigram. Lebrun says,in one ofiiispocms, 

St /’* pigrttnimc, a /.i ringtit, up ./»•/*, 

V; runs pi oil mi- t/.r, rfi* n't'kf oss'r.z btttri ». 

Epigraph; die, inscription (i\. v.j, e. 
on a temple, or prefixed to a l»ook (mot¬ 
to).— Epigraphy ; the study or knowledge 
of inscriptions, a science auxiliary to his¬ 
tory. The epigruphic side of a coin is.- 
that on which the image and the inscrip¬ 
tion ar<* impressed: mmwpigrapliic is die 
name given to it, if it has only an inscrip¬ 
tion; anrpigraphic, if it has only an image. 
(For the origin of the word, see Epi¬ 
gram.) 

Kpilkpsv (iu Latin, rpil-p.na, from 
the Greek hi\ii,',iar-j. to seize upon) ; a 
nervous dis-ase, depending on various 
causes, often exceedingly cm,,plicated., 
and iueapabl-- of being renioi id; lienee so 
often an incurable periodica! disease, ap¬ 
pearing in single paroxy sius. (t, lor the 
most part, is preceded by ;■ cold vapor 
I aura ipili.pl e a), i-reepii.g u;> from the 
tool or hand to the breast and lead ; bur 
.sometimes there a*•<• »:u pn cursive symp 
toms. The palii lit ,suddenly falls, cum- 
mouly with a cry, tin- then bs are r-iu- 
\ulsed, ullii-r p.uts are agitated more or 
li'ss, e: 1 re ii »-•«.-'iceceds, the 
breath is .slant and i.aiiM , hrul.i u, and 
accompanied with «n>:ui-. tiie month 
foams, the face is -o:.'. .d.-ed, the teeth 
gnash together, rle- iv are di •■•tried, the 
Itriile and oibel r\aciiatin; - are dischar¬ 
ged involuntarily, the ey.*- ;•!<• v- ide open 
and staring, and insensible to the light. 
The paiow..in is asuall, over in 10 or ?J0 
minutes. The patient awakes as from a 
deep sleep, entirely nneonseinus of what 

-s past ; lie ti-ets nothing unpleasant, 
except fatigue, and a little pain in his 
limbs, .'-omelimes the paroxysms oe.eie . 
!> or 10 time- in an hour, or ofiene' : 
sometimes only once a month, at the 
change of the moon, nr every six months 
or at still longer periods. During th ■ 
paroxysm, all that is to he attended to is 
to prevent the patient from injuring bin- 
self. All other .attempts, such as forcing 
open the thumbs, and the like, are of no 
avail, except to terminate the paroxy .-a 
sooner, hut, at the- same tiui“, orea-w.’i ■■■ 
quicker return of it, and render d r di- 
ease more difficult to cure. 

F.eii.oueK (from the Go ek .si and 
><5yis, word, speech); the dosing address 
to the audience at the t rid of a play. 

Till! epilogue is the opposite el the pro¬ 
logue, or opening address. Many oi _ 
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Shakspcare’s plays ha\o an epilogue as 
well as prologue, in which llic poet some¬ 
times craves the indulgence of the spec¬ 
tators lor (lie faults of Lis piece and the 
performance, and sometimes iiiiimates in 
what liglil liis work is to he considered. 
The epilogue is sometimes a necessary 
appendage, to lull us something of a com¬ 
position, which cannot he gathered from 
the composition itself. As it is v cry dilli- 
cult to prevent prologues and epilogues 
from sinking into mere con noun-places, 
and from injuring rather than aiding the 
plat, they ailiird an opportunity for real 
genius to show its powers. • 

KviMK.Nior.-i ; a celebrated philoso¬ 
pher and poet of aiiiii|uity, horn in < Veto, 
in the tltli eentury before Christ. By 
some lie in reckoned among the seven 
wise'men, instead of Periander. lie is 
tvpresetiled as favored with divine c..m- 
mimieations, and as an intidlihle prophet. 
When the Athenians were visited with 
war and pestilence, and the praele de¬ 
clared that they had drawn on thcmsi Ives 
the divine anger by die profanation of 
file temple, in wlneh the followers of 
Cylon had been put to death, and must 
expiate Ihoir otfeuce, they sent for Gpi- 
inenides who was renowned for liis wis- 
dom anil piety, from Crete, to reroneile 
tliem to the gods, .lie gratified their 
wishes, and introduced various useful in¬ 
stitutions. On liis departure, lie refused 
to accept any presents, and asked no 
other reward llama hraneh from tin* olive 
consecrated to Minerva. There is a story 
of his hating slept in a eatern, according 
to some, 10 years, and according to others, 
a still longer period. On awaking, he 
found, to liis astonishment, every thing 
changed in liis native town. ' He died 
in his native country, at an advanced 
age. This story is the ground-work of 
Gothe’s poem, the Waking of Gpiineni- 
des, ti»r the anniversary of the battle of 
J.eipsie. . • 

KnMF.THF.rs, in Greek mythology: a 
son of Japctus and Clymeno; lie mar¬ 
ried Pandora, by whom lie had Pvrrha, 
the wife of Deucalion, {.dpolltul. i, 7, ‘2.) 
Jr. was Ilpinu llieus w ho-hail the curios¬ 
ity' to open the box which Pandora had 
brought, with her, anil fn>m which issued 
it train of evils, that have ever since alllict- 
ed the human race. Hope alone remain¬ 
ed in the bottom of the. box. Pandora 
having shut it before she could escape, 
that she might comfort mortals after they 
had expiated their sins. It is to he re¬ 
marked, that in this Greek tradition, cu¬ 
riosity and disobedience are made the 


origin of evil, as in the Mosaic account 
of llie lull. (See Pandora.) 

JCniVAY, Louise (madanie d’). This 
accomplished lady, celebrated fin- hei 
connexion with HousSeau, Was the daii-gh- 
ter of M. Tardieil Dosolavolles, who io-i 
liis life in Flanders, in the service of l.oui-, 
XV, and left his tiunily in very inoi^-raie 
circiimstances. This, and llie lav or w hie|> 
DftsclavtAies had enjoyed at court*excite, 1 
an interest for the daughter, and she wa- 
married to M. Delalive de Bellogatdr. 
wlio received the ollice of farmer-genrrii. 
But the extravagance of the young mai. 
soon disturbed the hapjiiness which had 
been expected from this union. Dining 
the earlier part of her life, she formed a> 
acipiaintauee with the philosopher nf 
Geneva, who, iplick and susceptible in 
all his feelings, devoted himself in il» 
fiM'iiialing and accomplished woman 
with r.li ardor, the depth and strength nf 
which he describes himself in liis Omi- 
fessions. She was not insensible in 1 1. 
homage of her bear, as she used In ca'. 
him, on account nf his eccentricite - 
She did all that was in her power to pirn*" 
him in a situation corresponding to In- 
wishes. She gave him a, cottage (i! i ■ • 
hermitage, since ;u fiinons) in h'-r j ak 
of I’lievretle, in tile vale of Montmorency 
Here the author of the .Xbuveile Jhloil' 
passed many day s, rendered happy by hi- 
romantie attachment to maihune d'F|.i- 
nay ; until lie became jealous of harm! 
Grimm, vvliniu lie had himself iut rod need 
to-liis mistress: and in eonsei|iience of 
this lee ling, which lie took no pain- t< 
conceal, a coolness, and filially an awi- 
sioik took place between him and tie’ 
lady, which is hut too plainly cxpiessed 
in liis Confessions. A defence of tin 
later conduct of madanie d’Fpinay to¬ 
wards lioiisseau may he ibuiid iiiGrimnfs 
Correspondence, where an account is also 
given of some MrtiltKS written by her, ot 
which the most celebrated is Ees Convr^ 
notions d'Emilie. In this the authoress, 
in a rather cold, hut neat style, sets iiirth 
the principles of moral instruction I'm 
children, witli equal elegance and depth 
of thought. It obtained, in J7t?.‘l, tin 
prize offered by Mnnlliinti (then ehajt- 
eellor to tlie count tl’Artois) for usetiii 
works of this kind, in preference to tin* 
Mite el Theodore of madanie de Genlis. 
She also wrote Lett res If vion Eds, and 
Ales Moments heurnir. An abridgment 
of her highly interesting memoirs, and 
her oorrespondonee, showing her rclation- 
vvith Dueios, lioiisseau, Gri/nni, Holhach. 
Laitibort, &c.. appeared in Paris, in 
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vols., 1818. They give a true picture 
of the refined but corrupt manners 
which prevailed among the higher Has¬ 
ses in Franco during the. government 
of Louis XV. ’Madame d’Kpiiiuy died in 
178.1. 

Epiphany; a festival, otherwise called 
the ixanijish.tion of Christ In the (It utiles, 
ol»sorvo<| on the (ith of Jaii’iaryjn honor 
of the appearance of our Savior to the 
three magi, or wise men, who came to 
adorn him, and bring hint presents. The 
kings of England and Spain offer gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, on Epiphany, or 
twelfth day, in memory of the ollerings of 
tint wise men to the infant Jesus, 'Ulie 
festival of Epiphany is railed by the 
Greeks, the Jra.it of tights, because our 
Savior is said to have been baptized on 
this day ; the baptism is by them railed 
illumination, The feast of Epiphany is 
also ciilled, in Germany, tli«* Jislira! of 
thr thru' hoh/ Icings. Tie- primitive 
ehiireli also gave this mint" to the birth¬ 
day of our Savior. Thr Greek eimreli 
rails the stilt" feast Thiophunij.U ippear- 
iilic-c of <iod). 

Eriiniouv. This figure of rhetoric is the. 
emphatic repetition of a word at the end 
of several srnlrners, or stanzas, as tie 1 
anaphora is the repetition of it at the be¬ 
ginning. Tims, in IlyroiiV song, '/.<•) ft l y 
.tyir.uj, these words are repeated at the 
• •nd of every -iaii/.a ; ant! in the Spanish 
Httmanrr mat) dolornso (translated by By - 
ron), the words .1)/ ilr mi, -Ilhama I 

Ecntts; ;i province bordering on 
<Jreeee.an 1 t'li -u included in it : the most 
southerly part of modern Albania. («|. v.) 
Tile marl.- of Dndmm (i|. v.), the oldest 
in Greece, was in Epirus, in a temple of 
Jupiter, which was hoill according to the 
direction of :t black pigeon, or rather rtf 
r:n Egyptian prie-fe-s. 'I'here are 
traces reniiiiiiiiig o4ij^at i-cliln^led city, 
nor has the grove of oaks, with the never- 
fiiiling fountains, been yet discovered. 
Mythology prohalilv derived from this 
country the infernal rivers of Acheron 
and Ooeytus; and here, too,the poisonous 
vapors exhaled from Avernus (now called 
Vail fltlC Or so). 'Pile country is moun¬ 
tainous, hut, along the sea-coast, pleasant 
and fertile. In ancient times, the Gha- 
onians were the most powerful tribe. 
Several Greek colonies settled among 
them. The most celebrated of the kings 
of Epirus was Pyrrhus, who made war 
upon the Romans. Being delivered from 
tlie , Macedonian yoke by the Romans, 
when they roiu|uered Philip II, the ^pi- 
rots gradtiallv heeame so powerful, that 
Iti * 


they assisted Antiorhus and Perseus 
against the Romans, hut thereby only 
hastened their own downfall. Panins 
zEmilius (>j. v.) subdued them, and gave 
up their towns to pillage. Seventy towns 
were destroyed, and 150,000 men sold into 
slavery. Kpiru.-. from this time, shared 
the fortunes of tic- Roman empire, till it 
was conquered by the Turks, under Amu- 
rath If, ill I t:fi. < 'a-trim (Seanderheg, 
q. v.). the las; of the royal family in 
Epirus, and educated at the Ottoman 
court, threw off the Turkish yoke; but, 
after his death, his country was again con¬ 
quered In Mahomet II, *1 It it J. jl is prin¬ 
cipally inhabited by Arnauts. (q. v.) 

Eimscenu'm, in modern theatre-, the. 
front part of the ,-tagc; ie ancient thea¬ 
tres. the upper part of the scene. 

Episcopacy. (See fj ng/mr'. Clued, 
of, and Roman Calhalir Churrh.) 

Episouf. (Latin tpisntiiuni, from the 
Greek i ■I'm'i-..) is eniployeii by Aristotle, 
in two signification-. Sometiue s it de¬ 
notes those parts of a play which are be¬ 
tween the eh'iiu-es, and -mm-timi- an 
ineidi ttlal narrative, or digri -'ion in a 
poem, which the poe: 1,:— emim-ete-l with 
the main plot, hut w hiHi i- i.->t < --enii.il To 
it. In modern tim<it in- h---.n u-cd i; 
the latter sen-” md ,. \\ ith th” b -i poet-, 

the episodi' is not a mere pate!. • r piece 
To till mil the poem, not an uivi •■•—■ivy 
appendage, serving s*;.to .-well >-c- 
size ot'the work, !•!.; it is c|o-e|y eoniieeteti 
with the subject, points oil* inipm!a>il eon- 
sequeiiees, or dev elopes hidden causes. 
Of this kind i- the narrative of the de¬ 
struction of Troy, in Virgil’s .Kneid. Thi- 
was the enu-e of tie- hero's Laving hi- 
eountry, and wandering over the sea: hut 
the poe.t does not comm* nee vviili it, lie- 
cause. he wishes to bring the plot into a 
narrower space, in order to make it in in¬ 
distinct and lively. Ih- then-lore in,~< 
it in the course ot’the story, hut so skit 
fully, that we expect it in this very place : 
and it not only serves as a key to wh;-.* 
lias gone before, hit! prepares ns lie vv ha.' 
is to come, viz., the pas-ion of Dido, h 
this way, the episode heroine- an <enti"? 
part of the whole, as it mu-t n- -‘■--■■inly 
be, if it is of any- impmtanee to pi f- ■ 
the unity of the poem. So wit!. *k" t-ite 
in \Vieiat.d’s Ohtron : it appears uie.di-r*- 

tal, hut explains to us the reason ql <>he- 
ron’s singular interest in the talent Hu**”. 
In epic poetry, there i- much nimfc rnou: 
for the episode' than in dramatic, when- 
the poem i- emifined to ; >re-en t action. 
The term rpisod' fias .-i!-<* Ix'i-n transfer 
red to painting, e-peei hly hi-tora; paint- 
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ing, in a sense analogous to thut which it 
luis in poetry. 

EpiSTOt-lE OBSCURORUM VtROROM 
(Letters of obscure Men—in the double 
. sense of obscure) ; a collection of sutirical 
letters, which firet appeared in 1515, pre¬ 
tending to lie written by well known cler¬ 
gymen and professors in the countries 
611 the Rhine, particularly of Cologne, 
in barbarous Latin, in which, together 
with theological controversies on different 
topics, were contained sharp satires on the 
excesses of the clergy of that time. The 
celebrated Ulrich von Hutfen, with other 
men of learning, took part in this work. 
Oldest edition, by Aldus Manuring (Co¬ 
logne, 1505, 4to.). In 1517, these letters 
were numbered among the prohibited 
books by a pupal bull. They have been 
lately republished, in 1826. This was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most interesting pub¬ 
lications of its time. 

Kpisty^ium. (See JJrchHedure, vol. 1, 
page 838, right column.) 

Epitaph (from the Creek </>,«:-, from 
ini, upon, and rrtyot, tomb); the inscription 
on a tombstone. The Creeks applied 
this name to those verses which were 
stingin memory of a deceased person, on 
the day of Itis funeral, and on the anni¬ 
versary of this day. An epitaph should 
be characterized' by brevity and truth. 
Nothing can be lartlier from its nature 
than the long-winded stories on tombs, of¬ 
ten as untrue as they are long, and which 
differ from common prose in nothing hut 
an. arbitrary division info long and short 
lines. The Germans have a proverb, “ lie 
lies like a tombstone, and is as impudent 
as a newspaper.” The English are pecu¬ 
liarly addicted to long epitaphs, relating a 
whole life, with a catalogue of the merits' 
of the deceased. An English church¬ 
yard affords much food for reflection. It 
is plain, thut the form of an epitaph should 
correspond with the character of the sub¬ 
ject of it. The epitaphs of men who 
have performed great actions, known to 
the whole, world, or who have made dis¬ 
coveries in science and art, which are 
acknowledged bv tbeir age, should be as 
simple as possible, consisting of little else 
than their name, w hich is, of itself, enough 
to bring up a whole history to the ineiuo- 
• ry of the reader. Long panegyric and 
reflection arc out of place here. Who 
would not prefer, on a tombstone erected 
to Washington, the single name Wash¬ 
ington, to any attempt to point out his 
merits ? The column erected to the mem¬ 
ory of general Massena, who is buried in 
the cimetiire rfe Mat, in Paris, contains 


EPITAPH. 

only the word Mnsabid. And simpliesri 
is equally essential to give effect to the 
record of the gentle virtues of domestic 
life. • » 

We will here give a lew epitaph* d*- 
serving of remembrance. One of the 
happiest is that of sir Christopher Wren, 
in St Paul’s, London, of which be wdkth*' 
architect^ • 

, Si mormmrntum quern*, circumsjrire. 

Morcv’s epitaph on the field of battle at 
Nordlingen is also very appropriate. It is, 

Shi, viator; hr roe m Calais. 

The marchioness of Santa Cruz caused 
a monument to lie executed by Cnnovy, 
for her daughter, intending it to cover als“ 
her own remains, with this inscription : 
Mater infAicisshno filiir sib) . 

Count Tessin, governor of Gusiavus 
Tll of Sweden, Ordered the words 

Tandem frlia 

to be inscribed on his tomb. The follow 
ing is sir Isaac Newton’s epitaph : 

fsaarum lYcirton, 

Q,t i'm i m mortals tn 
r l\stuptur V t mpfts, No tu nt, (\efum. 
ill orto tern hoc Alarmor 
■ Jb\itrtnr. 

]M. Dueis wrote the following epitaph 
on his friend ,1. J. Rousseau, In tried nr. 
tlie island in the lake of Kmienomillc 

(<(• v.) 

linin' rr .s peupliers pai'tilde*. 

Jiepose Jeail-Jarqurs Rousst it if. 
Appwchi'z. nntrs if coifs cl smsihh-: 

\ vice o mi dort situs re torn hem/. 

One of the simplest and saddest is thv 
of pope Adrian, written by himself: 

Adrianas. Capa 17. hir situs ,sr. 

(jui nihil si hi in/ef iritis 
In vita , 

Quom quod,[' peraret. 

* fit. 

The following epitaph, by doctor John¬ 
son, on a celebrated musician, is extreme 
ly happy: 

Phillips, v ‘‘sc touch harmonious t oufo mna’ 
The pangs 1'f‘gVilty power and hapless /*•» <•, 
Rest herej ttisl ' t ssed ha purer/ 1 / no more : 

Find here that calm tlftni gar's/ so oft he tore , 

>S fa p undisturbed within this peacefnl shruw, 
Till angels tcifcc thee with a note hi t thaw. 

Rut the finest we have ever read is the 
simple inscription in St. fVtuic’s church, 
at Cracow, dedicated l»y count J^tera- 
kovvski to the illustrious Copernicus : 

£?/ii, sol, ne moveare. 

The* veiy words of Scripture, which 
were used as a pretext for the persecution 
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of tho groat truth which lie discovered, arc 
here employed tofbrm his epitaph. 

Epitaphs, notwithstanding the solemn 
circumstances with^vhich they are asso¬ 
ciated, have not imfrequently been made 
the vehicles of pleasantry, or of satire, as 
in tip- following, composed by La Fon¬ 
taine. on himself: 

Jean s'en afiti comma it etnit vttw. * 

Man grant le fond acec /<■ rerenu. 

{’royaM t res or chose pen nrce satire ; 
truant ii soil temps', him siU fe dispenser ; 

Deux parts enjit, dont if sofilait passer 
L'une ii dormir ct l'antra a ne ri*n J'aire. 

The quaint humor of doctor Franklin 
also expressed itself in the following 
lines: * 

'Fhr honu 

jf / , . 

]ienjoin in t ronkh •/, 
printer , 

(like the rover of on old hook, 
its contents torn out . 

and stripped of its lettering and gilding,) 
fits lure, food joe n'orniA ; 
yet the work itself shall not he tost; 
for it. iri/l (os he In lit red) opjoor once re 
in *t jo'tr 

and more to antifut ed' ,t. 

corrected and •* ,d»J 
l 

th ^it!o>r. 

Of satiric*' epitaphs, one of the host 
known i r .<at on J’imn, writ fen by him- 
soil* n spirit of iwrii*** 1 , against the 
I*' ..-iieli academy: 

Di-git l*tron yui ne fat rie/t 
l*.is no'me oc.t I'/nici* u. * 

The ft Mowing is said to he found in the 
cemetery of IVre la-Fhai-e: 

t'i-'jii mi trnnne. Ah! ytf-'lh e\f hit n 
Four son d fii >s ef pour le mien. 

The following was made on Mont mam 
a man of remarkable memory, hut d<- 
ticient in jndgu^nt: 

Situs ret ft- ro*y^e noire * 

Jirpos' hit n dancement. 

Mo a tniaur, d'h* nrcuse Memoir-'. 

A i few to nt fe i U ge me lit. 

VV e cannot assert, however, that these 
three last, any more than the two pre¬ 
ceding them, ever appeared, except on 
paper. 

Fpitaphs have not. (infrequently been 
written on animals, as tin* following: 

f.V*. 'ft. situs r$ * jit urs entern . 
A’enrhonihit pis par son rorwrge, 

Wtitnn iif pas par son ptunoigt f 
A fa is if aimo 'd ; it jitt ptene*. 

ltymn’s mi-.mthropy vented itself in 
the cpitiipli mi his Newfoundland dog, 
which Ik* concluded widi the following 
lines: 


Tit murk a J'riettJ's remains these stones a-is? ; 

I never kn-tr hut one, anil here fie lies. 

KpiTiiAi.AMruM (from Sn\uf,os ); a imp 
tial song. Among the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, it^ was sung by young men and 
maids at the door of the bridal chamber, 
of a new married couple. If; was accom¬ 
panied with shouting and stamping with 
the loot. It consisted of praises of the 
bridegroom and bride, with wishes for 
their happiness. Among tho Unmans, the 
hushuml scattered nuts among the. young 
men at the same time. Examples may 
ho seen in Theocritus's epitbnlamium of 
Helen, and tho epithulamiiuu of Catul¬ 
lus. 

Ki’ITomk (from the Greek trironij, from 
fnl (u. v.), and ftp i.j; I cut); an abridgment, 
an ahhivv iation, or compendious abstract. 

Epoch, or Eu.v, is a certain fixed point 
of time, made famous by some remarka- 
ble eve.it, from whence, as from a root, 
th ensuing years are numbered or com¬ 
puted. As there is no astronomical eon - 
sideraliou to render one epoch prcicruhhi 
to another, ilieir constitution is purely 
arbitrary, and, therefore, various epoolius 
halt: been used at different times, and 
among ditfereut nations. The following 
article is than the Companion to thoRrit- 
ish Almanae liir IrSJO:— 

It will render the eotupan-oii of eras 
imn'li easier, if we give some aeeomii of 
w hat is meant by a solar and a ltinar year. 
A solar year is that space of time, during, 
which all the seasons have their course. 
This takes place in :lii.1 days, 5 hours, 
■l* minutes, and -If» seconds : amt an ap¬ 
proximation to that lime hits liectt adopted 
by those nations which have had suf¬ 
ficient astronomical seiettee to determine 
l»iit, its it would lie impracticable to 
begin every new year at a dirti-reiit,'hour 
of the day, w liieli would lie necessary it' 
the period year should always lie com¬ 
pleted before the eomilienceirielit of a 
new one,;j(l5 days have been taken as tin- 
length of a year, leaving the odd linns 
and minutes to urruiiiulatc ltnril tl ev 
amount to ;t whole - day, when they are 
added to the year, making what is I'allnt 
a Imp yyar, or iiitcrrnjri'ri/ year, of -»*- 
days, 'fhe various ways of doing this 
will be detailed when we speak nl the 
dilli-rcnt eras. r?orne nations still use a 
year of WiTi days, without any intenaiki 
tion; and this is called it rug"', or erra'ii- 
year, because its eorinii' iireinent vanes 
through all the dillcrerit seasons. ^ A 
lunar year consists of I- moons, or -5.>4 
nays. 'I'his may !«• convenient enough 
lor short periods. hut ii »•> ill adapted for 
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the computation of a civilized nation, that 
none but Mohammedans have continued 
in the use of it, even for a little time. It 
suits the course of time so ill, that its cotn- 
mcjicementvaries, in a few years, through 
; all the seasons; and many men amongst 
the nations which use ( it can remember 
.the fasts mid festivals altering from sum¬ 
mer to whiter, and again from winter to 
summer, and their seed-time and harvest 
alternately wandering from the lieginniug' 
of the year to the end. The liihi-solar 
year is that in which the months are 
regulated according to the course of the 
moon, but to which, from time to time, u 
month is added, whenever the year would 
range too widely from its original situa¬ 
tion. This year is inconvenient, from its 
varying duration; hut as, in a long course 
of years, the months remain nearly at the 
same situation, it is less objectionable than 
the pure lunar year. It was the mode of 
computation of the Greeks anti Romans, 
and is even now that of the Chinese, Tar¬ 
tars, Japanese ami Jews. . All these vary¬ 
ing modes render the comparison of dates 
much more difficult than it appears to he 
at the first, view. Wo shall endeavor so 
for to simplify the calculation as to enable 
any arithmetician to compute, within a 
day or two, the eras of every nation, ami 
to reduce them to the Christian era. 

The Roman JEra. The Roman year, in 
its arrangement and division, is that ott 
which our year is entirely founded. The 
Romans reckoned their time from the 
dale which some of their antiquaries 
chose to assign for the founding of Rome, 
viz. the 21st of April, in the; 2d year of 
the Uth Olympiad, or 754 B. C. This era 
is designated by the letters A. If. C., or ah 
urle cundila (from the building of the 
city). The first year used by them, and 
attributed to Romulus, consisted of ten 
months, from March to December, or 304 
days. (For an account of the Roman 
mode of computing time, set* Calendar.) 
The Roman year hits been adopted by 
almost all Christian nations, with no other 
variation than taking*tlie birth of Christ as 
the commencement, instead of the building 
of Rome. If the given Roman year be less 
than 754, deduct it from 754; if the given 
Roman year be not less than 754, deduet 
753 from it; the remainder gives the year 
(B. C. and A. !)., in the first and second 
cases respectively) in .which the Roman 
year commences. Examples ~ 

Required the year 780 A. U. C. 
deduct 753 

"27 A. D. 


* Required the year 701 A. U. C. 

, 754 

. 701 

~53 B.*C. 

, The Olympiads. The Greeks computed 
their time by the celebrated era of the 
Olympiads, which date from the yeiuT77fi 
B. C., hei«g the year in which Cornelius 
was successful at the Olympic games 
' This era differed from all others (n being 
reckoned lVy periods of lour years insteud 
of single years. Each period of 4 years 
was called an Olympiad; and, in marking 
a date, the year and Olympiad were both 
mentioned. The year was luni-solar. of 
12 ■ or 13 months. The names of the 
months varied in the different states of 
Greece, but the Attic months are most 
usual. (For a further account of the Crock 
mode of computing time, see Calendar.' 
To reduce, the date by Olympiads to our 
era, multiply the (last Olympiad by 4, 
anil add the odd years; subtract the sum 
from 777 if before t.’hrisf, and subtract 
77(i from the sum if after Christ ; the re 
inaindcr will be the beginning of the giver, 
year. To decide on the exact day would 
be very difficult, on account of the altera¬ 
tions which the system has undergone. 
It will lie, perhaps, sufficient to observe, 
that the year begins within ' a fortnight of 
the middle of July.—N. B. Some au¬ 
thors, as Jerome and Eusebius, have eon- 
lbunded the Olympiads with tin* era of 
the Sclcueides, anil computed them Iron: 
the 1st of September. 

The Christian Era. The Christian cm. 
used by almost, all Christian nations, dates 
from January 1st, in the middle of the 
4th year of the 1114th Olympiad, in the 
753il of the building of Home, and 1711th 
of the. Julian period. It was first intro 
diiecd in the sixth cenO'ry, but was no; 
"very gel a‘rally enipj: yed tor some cen¬ 
turies alter. The Christian year, in its 
division, follows exactly the Homan year, 
consisting of 305 days for three succes¬ 
sive years, and of 300 ill the fourth year, 
which is ti l ined leap year. This compu¬ 
tation subsisted for 1000 years, throughout 
Europe, without alteration, and is still used 
hv the followers of the Greek church: 
other Christians have adopted a slight al¬ 
teration, which will be shortly explained. 
The simplicity of tliis for*n has brought 
it into very general use, and it is custom¬ 
ary for astronomers and chronologist-S jn 
treating of ancient times, to dnte back in 
the same order from its commencement- 
The** is, unfortunately, a little ambiguity 
on this head, some persons reckoning the 
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year immediately before the birth of 
Christ, as 1 B. C\, and others noting it 
with 0, and the second year before Christ 
with I, making always one less than those 
who use the formcf notation. The tirst is 
the most usual mode, and will be employ¬ 
ed in all our computations. The Christian 
yeaj {or Julian year), arranged as we have 
shown, was 11' 11" too long, amounting 
to a day in nearly 129 years j aiJri, towards 
the end of the sixteenth rrntury, the lime 
of celebrating the church festivals had 
advanced ten days beyond the periods 
fixed by the council of Nice, in «‘f25. It 
was in consequence ordered, by a bull of 
Gregory XIII, that the year 1582 should 
consist of .‘155 days only, which wwf ef¬ 
fected by omitting ten days in the month 
of October, vi/„, from the 5th to the 14th; 
uhd, ‘to prevent the recurrence of a like 
irregularity, it was also ordered, that, in 
three centuries out of four, the last year 
should he. a common year, instead of a 


leap year, as it would* have been by the 
Julian calendar. The year lfiOO remain¬ 
ed a leap year, hut 1700,1800, ami liXK) 
were to lie common years. This amend¬ 
ed mode of computing was called the 
new style, and was immediately adopted 
. in nil Catholic countries, while the old 
style continued to lie employed by other 
Christians. Gradually the new stylo was 
employed hv Protestants also. The last 
ten days of 1(1!>9 went omitted by the 
Protestants of Germany, who, in rouse-* 
queniy, began the year 1700 with the 
new style ; and in England, the reformed 
•calendar was adopted in the year 1752, by 
omitting eleven days, to which the dif¬ 
ference between the styles then amounted. 
Tint alteration was effected in the month 
of September, the day which would have 
been the third being called the fourteenth. 
The Russians continued to use the old 
style till the present year, 18-10. when they 
adopted the new style. ) 


To turn the Old Style to (he Ahc. 

From the alteration pf style to the 29th February, 1700, add 10 day.?. 
From 1st of March, 1700, to 29th of Fchruarv, 1800, ** 11 
“ “ 1800, " “ “ ‘ 1900. - 12 • 

“ “ *• 1900, “ “ « 2100, 12 •> 

Kjumj/lts. 


17th March. 1801, O. 8., 

1!»tli February, 1709, O. 8., 

21th December, 1090, O. S., 

20th December, 1829, O. S„ 

1 ’lierc will sometimes be a dilferelice 
of one year in a dale, from the ciiewm- 
stanec that, in many Countries, the time of 
beginning the year has varied. In Eng¬ 
land, until the year 1752, the year was 
considered to begin on the 25th of March : 
any date, therefore, from the Isl of Janu¬ 
ary to the 21fli of March, will he a y 
tun little. It had been the practice, j. 
many years pr^Kjjng the change, of style, 
to write both years, iiv way ol obviating 
mistakes ; as“ 1st of February, 1705 or 
1707-8, meaning the year 1708, il‘ begun 
in January, or 1707, if In-gun in March. 
In some countries, Easter day was the first 
day of the year; in others, tie- l-t of 
March: and in others, again, Ghnstii^ls 
day : but no certain rule, ean be given, :ls, 
even in the same nation, different provinces 
followed a different custom. All nations, 
at present using either the old or new 
style, begin tin* year on the 1st. of January. 

The Creation has been adopted as an 
epoch by Christian and fewish writers, 
and would have lieen found very con¬ 
venient, hv doing away with the dilliculty 
and ambiguity of counting be lore rAwl af¬ 


is 

29th 

March. 

1801. * 

». 8. 

is 

2 d 

Mari'h, 

1702, 

C 8. 

IS 

:id 

January, 

um, ? 

C 8. 

is 

1 st 

Jtmuarv, 

1820, ? 

i. 8 


ter any particular dale, as i- necessary, 
when the era begin-, at a later period. 
But, milhrlunntclv, writers are tint agreed 
as to the precise time of commencing. 
We consider the creation as taking place 
-1001 years B. C.; but there are about 140 
dillerent variations in this respect.* Tin 
(hiIowanir are those that have been inos* 
generally used: — 

7V« Urn of Constnnlinoplr. lit this ere. 
the creation is placed 5508 years B. C 
It was used by the Russians until the tin, ■ 
of Peter the Great, and is still used in tin 
Greek church. The civil year iM'guis lie 
first of September, anti the ecclesiastic,i 
towards tin- end of March ; the day is no' 
exactly determined. To reduce it to on- 
era, subtract 5508 years from January (•» 
August, mid 5509 from September to tin 
end. 

Km of Jhxliocfi, and tint of rlli mnilriu 
Wo place these together, b'-eau.se,although 
they diflercd at their Ibrination by’. 10 
years, they afterwards coincided. They 
wi-re both much in use by the early 
* S<*f* ConitKAnion *'» * 11 4 1 A'ivyjnc f't* 

18S0, p V*. ' , 
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Christian writers attached to the'churches 
of Antioch and Alexandria. In the com¬ 
putation of Alexandria, the creation' was 
considered to he 5500 years before Christ, 
and, in consequence, the year 1 A. D. wus 
equal to 5503. This computation contin¬ 
ued to the year 984 A. II., .which was 
culled 5786. , In the next year (265 A. I).), 
which should have been 5787, ten years 
were discarded, and the date became 
5777. This is still used by the Abyssal-- 
ians. The era of Antioch considered the 
creation to lie 5490 years before. Christ, 
and, therefore, the year 28$ A. J>. was 
5777. As this was equal to tite date, of 
Alexandria, the two eras, Hum this rime, 
were considered as one. Dates of the 
Alexandrian era are reduced to the Chris¬ 
tian era by subtracting 5502 until the year 
5786, and after that time by subtracting 
5492. In the era of Antioch, 5492 are 
always subtracted. , 

7%c Jlbyssinian Era. The Abvssimuns 
reckon their years from the creation, 
which they place in the 51!Ktd year before 
our era*, on the 29th of August, old style; 
atnl their dates will consequently exceed 
ours by 5492 years and 125 days. They 
have 12 months of 30.-, (lays each, and 5 
days added to the end, called pagomcn, 
from the Creek word iKtiyaftfvai (added). 
Another day is added at the end of every 
4th year. To know which year is leap 
year, divide the date by 4, and if .‘1 re¬ 
main, ‘ the year will be leap year. ft 
always precedes the Julian leap year by 
.1 year and 4 months. To reduce 
Abyssinian time to the Julian year, sub¬ 


tract 5492 years and 125 days. Tie* 
Abyssinians also use die era of Martyrs, 
orT)iocletian, with the same mouths as it’ 
the above. « 

The Jewish Era. The ’Jews usually 
employed llio cm'of the Heleucides, nntii 
the fifteenth century, when a new mode 
of computing was adopted by tljj>m. 
Some insist strongly on the antiquity of 
their present era; hut it is generally' be- 
licved not to he more ancient than the 
century above named. They date from 
the creation,.which they consider to haw- 
been 87(i0 years and 8 months before lio- 
commencement of our era. Their yea; 
is lyni-solar, consisting either of 12 or 13 
months each, and each month of 29 or 80 
days. The civil year commences with o; 

, immediately aller the new mooir follow¬ 
ing the equinox of autumn. The averng. 
length of the year of 12 months is 854 
days; hut, by varying the length of tin 
months Murchesvnn and Chisleu, it may 
consist of 858 or 855 days also. In tin- 
same manner, the year of 18 months may 
contain 888, 364, or ‘585 days. * In 10 
years, 12 years have 12 months each, am; 
7 years 18 montlis. The following table 
of 19 years will show the number of 
months iti each year, as well as the Jit.-" 
day of their year, reduced to the new 
style. 'file lirst day will not always 
quite siccurate, as certain lucky and on 
lucky days require the postponement of r 
day in some years, 'file year must b< 
divided by 19, and the remainder wd: 
show the year of the cycle. If there 
no remainder, it is the 19th year. 


Y*'!ir of the eyrln. 

The 1st begins about the 2d of October, and consists of 


2d .22d of September,. 

3d .10th “ . 

4th.29th . 

5th.J9th *• ., 

(itli. 8th *.» 

7th "..27th « . 

- 8th.Kith “ . 

9tli. 5th of October. 

10th ..25th of September. 

11th.14th “ . 

12th. 2d of October, . 

13tli. 21st of Septemlier,. 

14th.10th « . 

15th.29th *• . 

l«th.18th *■ ........ 

17th. 7th “ . 

J8th.25th “ . 

19th.14tli . “ . 


xwu, 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

18 

12 

18 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

13 

12 

13 


* The Abyssinian.* place the birth of < thri a i„ the 5£00th year of the creation, atnl eotr*e 
quendy eight years after our era 
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To reduce the Jewish time to onrs, sub¬ 
tract 3701, ami the remainder will show 
the year i the lieginuing of the year may 
he ascertained by the above table, and the 
months must be counted from that time. 
The ecclesiastical year begins six months 
earlier, with the month of Nisan. Con¬ 
sequently, when the given year is eccle¬ 
siastical, deduct a year' in the date from 
Nisau to Elul, inclusive.' The Jews 
frequently, in tlieir dates, leave out the 
thousands, which they indicate by plac¬ 
ing die letters paS meaning ptsjmaS “ac¬ 
cording to the lesser computation.” It 
will he unnecessary to mention the* various' 
other epochs that have taken place from 
the creation, as those detailed or referred 
to are the only ones that have been in gen¬ 
eral use. 

'I'he lira of JValwmtMar received its 
name from that of a prince of Habyloti, 
under whose reign astronomical studies 
were much advanced in Chaltkca. The 
w ars are vague, containing 305 days each, 
without intercalation. The first day of 
the era was Wednesday,*' February 4btli, 
74? It. C. To ("mil the Julian year on 
which the year of \ahniiassar begins, 
subtract the given year, if before Christ,' 
lium 7-It*, and if after Christ, add it to 
eh. 

Th" Egyptian Em. The old Egyptian 
,ear was iiienlieal. with the era of \abo- 
uassar. In-ginning on (he 4(>th February, 7 !? 
15. C., and rnnsistiinr ol'3ti5 days only, 
ft was reformed otl years before Christ, at 
n hit'll period the commencement of the 
war had arrived, by conlimially receding, 
ro tin- 41tih ol' \ugii-t, which was deter- 
mined to lie in future the first day of tin: 
year. Their years and months coincide 
exactly with those of the ' ra of Diocle¬ 
tian. It appears from a calculation. ■' it, 

.n of) 15. C., the year must have begun a 
the 31st of ArS**' ; st ; in vvliie^i case we 
must suppose the'^fibrillation to have, 
taken place eight years earlier: however 
that may be, it is certain, that the ‘4!till of 
August was the day adopted, -oid tin: 
number of the year one more limn would 
have resulted from taking717 as tin com¬ 
mencement of the era. To reduce to tin: 
Christian era, subtract 7-lti years 14.7 days. 
The old Egyptian year was in ti-e jbr 
above a eentury after Christ : the iv- 
;iinned year being at lirsl used only by 
tin: Alexandrkftis. 

The Julian Period is a term of years 
produced by the multiplication of the 
Jmiar cycle I'*, solar cycle 4", and Romau 

* This is Mid. by iin-’.ik'-. to be Tlmrvtjfiy, in 
IJ Art de irrt'Ur l . Uith . 


indiction 15. It consists of 7980 years, 
and began -1713 years before our cm. It 
hqs beon employed in computing time, to 
avoid the puzzling ambiguity attendant on 
reckoning any period antecedent to bur 
cm, an advantage which it has in com¬ 
mon with the mundane eras' used at dif¬ 
ferent times. 15y subtracting 4713 from 
th*: Julian period, our year is found. If 
before Christ, subtract, the Julian period 
from 4711. 

The lira.of Diocletian, called also the 
Era -f Martyrs, was much used by Chris¬ 
tian writers 'until the intruduciion of tlio 
.Christian era in the sixth century, and is 
still employed by the Ahyssinians and' 
Copts. It dates from the day* when Dio¬ 
cletian was proclaimed emperor, at Glial-’ 
codon, 45hlt August, 481. It is called the 
Era of Martyrs, train the persecution of 
the Christians in the reign of Diocletian. 
Tin* year ctinsi-ts of 305 days, with an 
additional day every Ibtirlh year. Divide 
the date by 4, and if 3 remain, the year is 
bissextile. It contains 14 mouths of 30 . 
days each, with 5 additional in common 
years, and 0 in leap years. To reduce 
the years of this era to those of the 
Christian, add 4S.’! years 410 days. 
When the Diocletian year is the year niter 
leap year,, it begins one day later than 
usual, and, in consequence, one day must 
lie added to the Christian year, from the 
‘41 h1 1 of Vugust t" tlic end of the follow¬ 
ing February. 

The (In dan tint, or lira of tin Nrlru- 
ridifi, dates from tile reign of SelettciiH 
Niealor. 311 years and J months before. 
Christ. It was used in r*y ria for many 
years, and frequently by the Jews until 
the 15th century, and by some Arabians 
to this day. The Syrian Creeks began 
their year about the commencement of 
September: oilier Syrians in October; 
and the Jews about the autumnal equi ■ ' 
nox. We shall not pretend to great accu¬ 
racy in this era, the opinions of authors 
being very varioii- as to its commoner- 
ineiit. It is u-ed in the book of the Mar- 
eabees, and app'nrs to have begun with 
Xis.-in. Their year was solar, and con¬ 
sisted of 395 days, with the addition of a 
day every fourth year. To rtduci' it to 
otir era, supposing it to begin l.-t S“p- 
(emlier, 31.4 15. subtract 311 years and 
1 months. 

The Ditilh of J\le iamb r the limit dates 
from the 14th of November, -141 15. C.,| 

Diocletian vva. nut, in reality, proclaimed 
mini some mom lie after ilii. trine. 

t Tins won!' 1 t,c i/joro aecaiately 15. O., 
hut tile - .ye date : s more usually adopted. 
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on which day ibe 435tli year of Nabo- 
nassiir beganl This era was computed by • 
years of 365 days, with a Jean year of 
300 every four years, like the Julian year. 
The months were of 30 days each, witii 
5 additional. To compute it, deduct 323 
from the given year, and the remainder 
will he the year of the Christian era. 
If iK'tore Christ, deduct the year .from 
.' 121 . 

The Era of Ti/re began the 10th of 
t h-ioher, 125 H. 0., with tin' month Hy- 
[•erberetaats. The mobths were (lift same 
as tiiose used in the Grecian era. The 
year is similar to the Julian. To reduce it'' 
*n our era,’subtract .124 ; and if the given 
year be less than 125, deduct it. from 125, 
and the remainder will be the. year before 
Christ. 

The Casarean Era of Antioch was used 
in Syria, liy Creeks and Syrians. The 
mouths are the same as ihose given under 
the Grecian era. The Creeks began with 
Gorpiteus, September, in the year 10 H. 
C., utid the Syrians with Tisliri 1, Oeto- 
■ tier, of 48 11. C. 

The Era of Abraham is used by Euse¬ 
bius, and begins the. 1st of October, 2016 
11. C. To reduce this to the Christian’ 
era, subtract 2015 years 3 mouths, and 
the remainder will la; tin; year and 
month. 

The Spanish Era, or fjra of the, Ca-sars, 
is reckoned Irom the 1st of January, -*IS 
years 11. being the. year following the 
conquest of Spain by Augustus. It was 
. much used in Africa, Spain and the i^mth 
of France. Hy a synod held in 11 HO, its 
use was abolished in all the churches de¬ 
pendent on Barcelona. Pedro IV of Ar- 
ragon, abolished the use of it in his 
dominions in 1350. John I of Castile 
did the same in 1382. It continued to lie 
’ used in Portugal until 1455. The months 
and days of this era are identical with 
liaise of the Julian calendar; and, eonse-, 
quently, to turn this time into that of our 
era, vve. have only to subtract 3ri from the 
year. Thus the Spanish year 750 is 
equal to tin* Julian 712. If the year he 
lietore die Christian era, sulkract it from 
31). 

The Era of 1 ezdegird Til, or the Persian 
lira, was formerly universally adopted in 
Persia, and is still used hy the Parsecs ill 
India, and by the Arabs, in certain com¬ 
putations. This era began on the Kith of 
June, A. I). (J32. The year consisted of 
3G5 days only, and, therefore, its com¬ 
mencement, like that of the old Egyptian 
and Armenian year, anticipated the Julian 
year by one day in every four years. This 


difference amounted to nearly 112 days 
iu the year 1075, when it was reformed 
by Jelaledin, who ordered, that, iu future, 
the Persian year should receive an ad¬ 
ditional day whenevci* it Should appear 
necessary to postpone tlio^commoiieeincnt 
of the following year, that it might occur 
on the day of the sun’s passing the 
degree of the ecliptic. Tliis took place 
generally ftncl* in 4 years; hut, after seven 
or eight intercalations, it was postponed 
for a year. It will he observed, that such 
an arrangement must lie perfect, and that 
this ealendof could never require refor¬ 
mation j hut it has the inconvenience of 
making it very difficult to determine In;- 
forehand the length of any given year, as 
w'cll as that of causing a diflcrcnc.e occa¬ 
sionally in the computation of persons 
living under different meridians: those 
living towards tin* Fast sometimes begin¬ 
ning .their y ear a day alter -others more 
wcstyvardly situate; the sun rising in tin; 
old sign to those in the former situation, 
who consequently continued in the old 
year another day: while the others, hav¬ 
ing their sun rise iu the new sign, liegan 
a new year. Tin* present practice of the 
Parsecs in India varies iu different prov¬ 
inces, some beginning the year in Sep¬ 
tember, and others in Octolrer. The 
months have each 30 days, and the inter¬ 
calation of 5 or <i days occurs at. the end 
of A ban. To reduce this era to the 
('bristiau year, add <>30 to the given year, 
and the sum vvili he the year of our era 
iu which the* year begins, according to the 
practice of the Parsecs. Every day o) 
the Persian month has a dillcrciil name. 

The Era of the Armenians. The \r- 
menians began llicir era on Tuesday, the 
0th of July, A. I*. 552. Their year con 
sists of 305 days only, and therefore an¬ 
ticipates the Julian one day in every four, 
years. The Armenia;-*:*'i’elesiastical year 
begins on'tlie Uth rfl ‘August, and has an 
additional day tit the end of every fourth 
year; and consequently coincides in di¬ 
vision with the Julian year. To reduce 
ecclesiastical \rnienian years to our time, 
add 551 years and 222 days. In leap 
years, subtract one day from March 1 u» 
August 10.—The. Armenians frequently 
use the old Julian style and months in 
their correspondence with Europeans. 

For the Trench Jlcvolulionan/ Calendar 
see Calendar, vol. 2, pagc*403. As this 
plan lasted so short a time, it will take 
less space to insert a table ol years cor¬ 
responding with tile Christian era, than to 
give a rule lor the deduction ol one era 
front another. 
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1792-3 

8 

1799—1800 

2 

1793—1 

9 

1800—1801 

3 

1794—5 

10 

1801—2 

4 

1795—0 

4 U 

1802-3 

5 

1796—7 

* 12 

1803—1 

6 

1797—8 

13 

1804—5 

/ 

1798—9 

14 

1805—6 


Tlic Mohammedan Era, or Em of the Fle- 
gira, dates from the (light of Mohammed 
• to Medina, which event took pldbe ill the 
night of Thursday, the loth of July, A. 1>. 
022. The era commences on the follow¬ 
ing day, viz., the llifh of July. Many 
chronologists have computed this era from 
the loth of 'July,.but Cnnteinir has given 
examples, proving that, in most ancient 
times, the ltilh was the tirst day of the. 
tru: ami now there can lie no question, 
1 that such is the practice of Mohammedans. 
The year is purely lunar, consisting of 12 
months, each month commencing with 
the appearance of the new moon, without 
;nv intercalation to liring the commence-. 

'item of the year to the same season. If is 
, oviotts. that, by such an arrangement, 
e-ery year will begin much earlier in the 
‘-•ey'on than tin: preceding, being now in 
summer, and, in.the course of Iti years, in 
winter. Such a mode of reckoning, so 
Snitch at variance with the order of nature, 
•oitld scarcely have been in use beyond 
'.he pastoral and semi-barbarous nation by 
whom it was adopted, without the pnvver- 
»:"il aid of fanaticism ; and even that lia« 
not been able to prevent the use of other 
_ methods by learned men in iheir compil¬ 
ations. and Ity governments in the coilee- 
'!<-n of rivenue. Jr will al.-n be remark 
;, d. that, :is the Mohiuumedait' begin eceli 
.o.oiith with the appearance of the new 
moon.a liav rlotnlj days mil*iit retard the 

• ■ommenrement of u month, making the 
preceding mouth long.rTlian n ilal. 'flits, 
to titer, is the Oier, and two parts of 1 ■■ 
same ciumlry wil* —onetimes dither ;i day 

11 consequence ; although the clear skies 

• if those ettiintries vjbere (slamism pre¬ 
vails rarely occasion much iurunvemeurn 
on this I lead. lint in chronology mid 
history, as well as in till documents, tiny 
ase mouths of .‘50 ami 20 day,;, alternately, 
making the year thus to eon-hr of IJ5J 
days: eleven times in 550 years, one day is 
added to the last month, making 355 day- 
in that year. Consequently the average 
length of a year is taken at 35 f days, 
the 12th of whMi is 20 ‘i', 7 , differing 
from tile true lunation very little more, 
than 3 seconds, which will uoi .amoimt to 
<t day in less than 2200 years —a degree of 
exactness which could not have boon at¬ 
tained without long continued oliscrfa- 
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tions. The intercalary year. of (155 days 
occurs on the 2d, 5th, 7th, .lOih, Kith, 
15th, 1 Pth, 2lst, 24th, 26th, and 29th 
years of every 30 years. Any year being 
given, to know whether it fwt intercalary or 
not, divide by ,20, and if cither of the 
aliovo mnnhers remain, the year will tie 
one of 355 days. To reduce the year of 
the Hegira to that of the Christian, the 
following mode, though not strictly accu¬ 
rate, is sufficiently so for most purposes.' 
The Mohammedan year being a lunar 
year rtf 354 days, 553 such years will 
make 152 of ours. We have only, then, to 
deduct one year lor each 33 in :qty given 
number of Mohammedan years, and add 
022 (the year of our era, from which 
their computation commences), and we 
obtain tiie corresponding year of the 
(’hrislian era. 

hidiiin ('hronohnxy. The natives of In¬ 
dia use a great variety of epochs, some of 
which are hut little understood, even by 
themselves, and almost all are deficient 
in universality and uiefiamity, so that the 
same epoch, nominally, will he found to 
vary many days, or < vi n a year, in difler- 
ent provinces. The solai. or, more prop¬ 
erly, the sidereal year, is that which is 
mo-1 in use for public business, particu¬ 
larly since the introduction of European 
power into India. This year is calculated 
by the Indian astronomers at 3t 15 day s, (j 

hours. 12 minutes, :ti) seconds, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, 3t> si ‘ei an Is. Therefore, 
in 1 50 Indian years, there will lie a day 
more than in tit) tiregorian years'. The 
dilli retiee arises from not taking into enn- 
ruleratiou the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes, which is equal, in reality, to some¬ 
thing more than 20 minutes, though by 
them calculated at 23 minutes. The hub- 
solar eompiitiuion is not at present so 
common as it lomicrly was, although 
still iiineli used in some parts of India, 
and common every where in the regula ¬ 
tion of festival.-, and in domestic arrange¬ 
ments. Both the solar and hmi-sol.ir 
forms may he used with most of lh" In¬ 
dian eras, though some more particularly 
nlli'et one form and some, the other. The 
limi-solar mode varies in different prov¬ 
inces, some beginning the month’at full 
moon, others at new moon. We shall 
describe that lieginning by' the full moon, 
which is used in Bengal; the other meth¬ 
od will be easily understood wlnn this is 
known. Each year begins tin the day of 
full moon preceding the beginning of the 
olar year of the same date. The months 
tire divided into halve.--, the tirst of which 
is entitled bwli, or dark, being from the 
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full moon to tlio now; ami Ihc last, nidi, 
or bright, from now to full moon. 'I’lioso 
divisions arc sometimes of 14 and some¬ 
times of 15 days, and are numbered gen¬ 
erally from 1 to 15, though the last (lay 
of the badi half is called 15, and that of 
sudi is called J 10 . liy a complicated ar- 
rangeiueut, a day is sometimes omitted, 
and ay$hi a day is intcretdated, so that, 
instead of going on regularly in innneri- 
cal prder, these days may be reckoned !, 
1, 2, :j, 4, 5, ti, 7, 8 , 10. The subject is 
enveloped in some obscurity; and it will 
Ik:, perhaps, sullieient to observe, that the 
time of a lunation is divided into 20 parts, 
called lilhtt, and, w lien two li lis occur In 
the same solar day, that day is omitted in 
the lunar reckoning, ami restored by iu- 
terealafion at some oilier period. When 
two full moons nceur in one. solar month, 
the month al.-o is named twice, making a 
year of Id months. In the ease, also, of 
a short solar nsontb^in which ihere should 
he no full moon, the month would he 
altogether omitted. All these circum¬ 
stances render the Inni-solar computation 
n matter of much dihiculiy : and to re¬ 
duce if exactly to our era, would re(|uire 
a perfect knowledge of Hindoo astrono¬ 
my. Hut as the solar reckoning is bv far 
the most general) we shall only observe, 
that the lunar mouth precedi s the solar 
month by a lunation at most; .and conse¬ 
quently a lunar ilate m:iv lie nearly known 
frtnii rite polar time, which is of easy cal¬ 
culation. The cuts which are generally 
known are the following:— 

The C ttliiji This era is the most 
ancient of India, anil dates from a period 
H101 years before Christ. It begins with 
the entrance of the sun into the Hindoo 
sign Aswiu, which is now oil the 1 1th of 
April, N. S. In the year It 10(1, the year 
I legal i on the 7th of April, N. 8 ., from 
which it has now nils uncoil -1 days, and, 

from the precession of the equinoxes, is 
still advancing at the rate of a day in <!() 
years. The number priiilu.1 by .sub¬ 

tracting til 02 from any given year of the 
Caliyug will he the Christian year in 
which the given year begins. 

The Urn of Snlivnlinnn may he joined 
here tfi that of the Caliyug, being identi¬ 
cal vvitit it Us to names of months, divis¬ 
ions and commencement, and dithering 
only in the date of the year, which is JU7‘.) 
years more recent than that, anil there¬ 
fore 77 years since, our era. It is much 
used in the southern and western prov¬ 
inces of India, and papers tin: frequently 
dated in both eras. The years of this 
era are called Sara. The number 77 must 


he added to find the equivalent year of 
the Christian era. Unlit these eras are 
most commonly used with solar time. 

The Km of Virrauiaditya, which has 
its name from a sovereign t>f Mnhva, may 
also be placed here, as it uses the same 
months as the two above mentioned : hut 
it is more generally used with lunar jime 
This era is inucl) employed in the north 
of India,•tnul its years arc called',SWmic/. 
It. began 57 years before Christ; and that 
number must he deducted lo bring it to 
our era. In Cir/.eraf, this era is used, but 
it. begins there about the autumnal equi¬ 
nox. Tint mouths all begin on 1 the day - 
of,the entrance of the son into a sign of 
the Hindoo zodiac, and they vary from 
2 !) to .‘12 days in length, though making 
up tit!5 days in the total, in common years, 
and tit it! in leap years. The intercalation 
is made when and where it is required, 
not according to any arbitrary- rule, lac 
by continuing the length nl each mtmili 
until the sun has completely passed oath 
sign. 'Phis will bring about®! leap years 
in every century. 1 ' would require. Ion;' 
and complicated calculations to find ex¬ 
actly the eomnieurenievt and duration of 
each mouth, hut we shall not err mon- 
than a day or two by considering litem to 
tie of ii() and iil days alternately. 

The Jtelignite year appears in lane 
been once identical with tlat Hegira: hut 
the solar computation hating subsequent¬ 
ly been adopted, of which the year.- c\ 
reed tlio.se of the Hegira by 11 days, a 
has lost nearly II days every year, and i- 
jinw about !> years lifter, the year "t 
the Hegira beginning in July, and 
the I’ettgalee. year 1211(1 beginning loth 
of April of 1 lie same year. The numb r 
5«i:i must he added to bring this to the 
Christian era. 

The ('hinest, like all the nations o| tie- 
north-east of Asia, V'v.lon their time l>\ 
cycles o*f(iO y ears.*“litslead or numberin': 
them as we do, they give a diftcrent name 
to every year in the. cycle. As all tliosj 
nations follow this Minus system, we shad 
detail it hen: 100151 : particularly. 1 hey 
have two series of words, one of ten, and 
the other of twelve words; a combina¬ 
tion of the first, words ill both orders is 
the name of the first year; the next in 
each series are taken for tin- second yeat , 
and so id the tenth: in the eleventh year, 
the series of ten bcinj* exhausted, tin > 
begin again with the first, combining n 
with the eleventh of the second senes; ill 
the twelfth year, the second word <>t Ha- 
first series is combined with the twi ll. * 
of* the second; for the thirteenth year. 
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the combination of the third word of tin? 
lira! list with the first of tho second list, is 
taken, that list also being now exhausted. 
To make this clearer, wo shall designate 
flu: series of ten bj the Human letters, 
that of twelve by the italii -. uni the 
whole, cycle of tiO will stand thus:--- 


t. 

a a 

hi 

fit 

31 

ag- 

-Hi 

f k 

•> 


17 


.32 

hh 

-17 


3 

e. r 

18 

It/ 

dd 

e. i 

*-18 

li in. 

i 

d il 

1!) 

1 ,-T 

31 

d k 

40 

i a 

5 

c 11 

20 

k h 

35 

<• 1 

50 

k t, 

li 

ff 

21 

ti t 

dfi 

I III 

51 

il e 

7 

g g 

oo 

*»*•» 

b * 

37 


52 

b it 

8 

1j li 

2d 

e/ 

38 

ll b 

53 

e r 

!t 

i i 

21 

d m 

30 

\ r 

51 

d/ 

10 

k k 

25 

e a 

10 

k d 

55 

eg 

11 

ti l 

20 

fh 

li 

n r 

5<j 

f k 

12 

b ■/« 

27 

g r 

42 

i«/ 

“-i^> 

.>/ 

ti i 

id 

e it 

2S 

h i/ 

43 

i* tr 

58 

li k 

11 

d h 

20 

i e 

•11 

ll h 

50 

i / 

15 

e r 

dO 

«*/ 

15 

V t 

(it) 

k m. 


The series of 10 is designated in China 
by the name of inn kan. or celestial signs. 
The Chinese months are lunar, of 20 and 
00 days oarli. Their years hate ordinarily 
12 months, hilt a I-'lth is added whenever 
then 1 are two new moons while the sun is 
in one sign of the Zodiac.. This will oc¬ 
cur seven titties in I!) years. The boasted 
knowledge <<f the Chinese in astronomy 
has not b- n -ullicient to enabl" them t.> 
compute tin :r time correctly. In 1200 
A. 1)., the Arab Jrmnlcddiii composed a 
calendar tor them, w hieli remained in use 
until the time of the Jesuit .Adam Seliaal, 
who was the direetor ol' their calendar 
until (titil. It then remained for lise 
years in tho hands of the natives, who so 
deranged it, that, wlieu il was again sub¬ 
mitted to the direction of the Christians, 
it was (bund necessary to expunge a 
month to bring the coinuiencenien^ of'he 
year to the prof, -^season. It lias >n. 
that time been iilmv.t. eonstatitfy under 
tin 1 care of Christians. Tho first cycle, 
according to the l'omish missionaries, be¬ 
gan february 2307 15. (’.* \V r e. are now, 

therefore, in tic 71st cycle, the 2/th of 
which will hegiu in 1830. To find out 
tho Chinese time, multiply tho elapsed 
cycle bytiO, and add the odd tears; then, 
if tin- time lie before. Christ, subtract the 
sum from 2:508; hot if aller Christ, sub¬ 
tract 2.'fit? from it; tho remainder will ho 
* Dr. Merremi e.ime* it hark u> the til si \ or 
ot llwaiis-U'.-Villii i’>. ('.. making tile [irtiint year 
at fall ia the "lllfcvdc; hut. ;ccin<li»g in Hie 
eciehrated liisltir.'i i l.'|i(,nl'o'it/.e, liwang-U: ivigu- 
eil tihntit 17* M! 15 t making 7.>)s c\ <Its train that 
[wriiiil, which i-, pre!».it»ly. mere eorrccl Ilian 
cither of tho ahm e statement-. » 


the year required. The Chinese frequently 
date from the year of the reigning sove¬ 
reign ; and in that ease, thei'e is no way of 
having the eoVreVipotiding date, hut hv a 
list of emperors. We subjoin a list of 
those who have reigned for the last two 
centuries. 


Tartar Jh/nasti/. 


Ili-tsong began to 

reign A. I). 

l(51t». 

lloai-isong “ 

t». U 

1(527. 

Slnm-ehi *‘ 

a 

1(541. 

Kang- hi *■ 

(. w 

It it 52. 

Voiig-eliiug “ 

u «t 

172:5. 

Kieii-limg “ 

it u 

173(5. 

Kia-king *‘ 

a u 

I7!W5. 

Tiira-kwang “ 

u u 

1820, 


llovv emperor. 

The Japanese hate a cycle of (10 years, 
like that of tin' t hiiiese, formed liv a 
combination of words of two series. The 
series of ten is formed of the names of 
the elements, of •which the Japanese 
reckon live, doubled by the addition of 
the masculine and Icmiiiine endings jr. 
and to. 'flic cycles coincide with thnsfci 
of the Chinese; lull a name is git ell to 
them instead of numbering them. Their 
years begin in Fr 1 unary, and are luni-so- 
lar, of 12 and Id months, with the inter¬ 
calations as before mentioned under tho 
lead of' Chinn. The first cycle is said to 
begin til'll 15. C.: bur this cannot he eor- 
r< ct, unless some alteration has taken 
place, as tic Cione-c cycle then began 
<>'>? 15. C. We know, howeier, too little 
of Japan to pronounce positively respect¬ 
ing it; but lints tar it is certain, that tho 
cycle now coincides with that of the 
t ’Ifmese. 

To an article of ibis nulnrt- it may not 
he thought siiperfloiis to append a slight 
notice of tin- maimer in which soitu; of 
the aboriginal tribes of America reckoned 
their time hrlhro its discovery by tli«‘ na¬ 
tives of Fiirope. The science ol astrono¬ 
my seems to have advanced there, to a 
lniieh greater extent than is commonly 
imagined. Tho extraordinary accuracy 
of the .Mexicans in their Vomptnations. 
surpassing that of the Europeans of their 
time, cannot he accounted lot* other¬ 
wise than by the supposition that they 
had derived it from sotne people more 
civilized than themselves; and would aj>- 
pear incredible, if not well attested by 
Spanish authors of the lfitli century, as 
well as by many hieroglyphic almanacs 
yet remaining, of undoubted antiquity. 
The Peruvians and Muyseas had lunar 
years of great accuracy also; but ibis is 
less surprising, as the phases of the moon 
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are sufficiently visible to the eye, and 
their returns frequent. ' We shiul- detail 
that of the Mexicans only. 

The year of the Mextca/na consisted of 
365 days; it waa composed of eighteen 
months of twenty days each, and five ad¬ 
ditional, called ntnumiemi, or void. At 
the end of a cycle of 53 years, 13 days 
were added, and'at the end of another 
eycle 13 days, and so on, alternately, 
making an addition of 35 days in 104 
years. This made the mean year to con¬ 
sist of365 days, 5 hours, 46 ininutss, 9-^j- 


"seconds, being only S' 39 J-!J" shorter than 
the truth. As the wanton destruction of 
tho.Mexican monuments and hieroglyph- ‘ 
ic records, by their cruel and barbarous 
conquerors, lias left *little»to study, aiul 
the extermination of the Mexicans of 
superior order has done mvJy with their 
system, we shall not detail the names of 
their months and particulars of their cycles, 
which afford striking coineidendbs* with 
those of the Tartars, Japanese, &.c. WV 
shall only add, that their first cycle begun 
in the month of January, A. 1>. 10!H). 


lAst of the Correspondence of Eras with the Year 1830. 

[When the commencement of the year coincides with* the Christian year, that alone will he given ; 
• when it begins at a different season, the month in which the 1st of January, IKK), occurs will he abo 
stated.] 

* 

Arrangement , rorm-poml Abbiv 

jil preceding enrt* with vuuioim. 

Article. \£‘M. 

1 Roman year ......’ ..2583 A. U. C. 

3 Olympiads.7th month 1st year of 652 Olymp. 

3 Year of the world.(Constantinopolitan account) 7338 A. IW. Const. 

4" “ “ .(Alexandrian account) 7322 A. 1V1. Alex 

5 “ “ . . . . (Abyssinian account) 21th Tnhsas 7322 A. M. \hyss 

6 “ “ .(Jewish account) 7tli Thrbct 5590 A. M. 

7 Era of Nabonassar . ..8th inonlii of 2578 yEr. ;\:di. 

8 Egyptian...24th Coliiac 2576 V. yEg. 

9 Julian period . . .'.6513 JuL Per. 

10 Diocletian, or of Martyrs-.24th Colour 1546 yEr. Dioci. 

11 ScleuridcH, or Grecian.■ Aud> iie-ii-» 2141 JV.r. Scii-m . 

12 Death of Alexander..‘hi month 2J53 A. Mori. Alex. 

13 Era of Tyre .4th month 1954 /Er. T\r. 

14 CaiSttrian of.Antioch.(Greek account) Audymens 1878 Ctcs. Ant. 

15 “ “ .. (Syrian account) Cauun II 1877 

16 Era of Abraham. 4th month 38-15 yEr. A hr. 

17 Spauish, or of the Ctesars.•. . . 1868 A. Or*. 

18 Persian era of Yezdegird III.(Parser account) f 

4th or 5th month S "J 

19 Armenian common year. 29tli Drctliari 1279 An. Arm. 

20 “ ccc.lesitistical year ..12fh Kagoths 1278 

21 Hegira.7th Krgrh J245 y\. II. 

22 Culiyug.|t Poos or Margaly 1931 Cal. 

23 Snlivahanu (Sjiea). “ * “ Suca. 

24 Vicramaditaya (Samvat).“ “ I88ti Stunvat. 

25 llengalee. “ “ 1236 Hong. Sen. 

26. Fusloe (Jicngal account).. “ 123/ Push 

27- “ (Telinga account).' “ “ 1239 1' usl. 

28 Parasurama .'. . . . 4tli month of 1005 Paras. 

29 Graliuparivrithi .. . . 54th year of 21st cycle Grail. 

30 Brihuspotce (llengai).35th year of 84th cycle t‘ye. lmh. 

31 “ (Telinga).24th year of 83d cycle 

33 Chinese year .11th month of Kecliow, 71st cycle 

Epooe (Latin (pottos, from the Greek finale. This epodo had a peculiar m<vi' 
imoobf, from >Vi and I sing); the last tire, and an arbitrary number ot ver*>- 

division in the choral song of the an- IJ\ the term epode is also tm<lei>>o°«i ■ 
..oients, which was sung when the chorus, sort of satirical ode ; according to I lep >es 
ufter the strophe and antistrophe, had. tion, one which has longer^ and suoj < ‘ 
returned to its place (see Chorus)-, so’ iambic verses, following earn other a .<■. - 
that it was a kind of ckising song, or uately. 'I’his name is also guen o k 
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5th book of the odes of Horace. All the 
odes in this hook, however, arc .not satir¬ 
ical, and Scnliger therefore supjioscs, that 
the name here sonifies an appendix to 
the odes; the* opodcs having Iteen joined 
to the other works of the jx>ot alter his 
death. 

Epopee. (See Epic.) 

EnjPTs: (from the Crock ir.i and oxn/tai, 

I see);' inspectors, or spectators, i. e., in¬ 
itiated ; a name given to those who were 
admitted to view the secrets of die great¬ 
er mysteries, or religious ceremonies of 
■ the ancient (Jreeks. 

Epkouvkttk ; the name of an instru¬ 
ment fi>r ascertaining the strength ofrfired* 
gunpowder, or of comparing the strength 
of diflercut kinds of gunpowder. One of 
the host, for the proof of powder in artille¬ 
ry, is that contrived liy doctor Hutton. It 
consists of a small brass gun, about 24 feet 
long, suspended by a metallic stem, or rod, 
turning by an avis, on a firm and stroiig 
frame, by means of which the piece os¬ 
cillates in a circular arch. A little below 
the axis, the stem divides into two 
branches, reaching down to the gun, to 
which the lower ends of the. branches are 
lived, the one near die muzzle, the other 
near the breech of tin- piece. The upper 
end of the stem is firmly attached to the 
axis, which turns very lively by its ex¬ 
tremities in the sockets of tin' supporting 
frame, by which means the gun and stem 
vibrate together in a vertical plane, with 
a very small degree of friction. Tint 
piece is charged with a small qiinnlity of 
powder (listtally about two ounces), with¬ 
out am ball, and then fired ; by the three 
of the explosion, the piece is made to 
recoil or vibrate, describing an areli or 
tingle, which will -be greater or less ac¬ 
cording to the ijuantity or strength of the 
powder. ... , 

Ei*som; a pi;.'.'’:, in England. 15 miles 
south of Loudon, in Surrey; imputation, 
(MK). If is celebrated fur its medic u d 
-firings, of ,u purgative quality, and for 
the downs, on which horse-races annually 
take place. War it Henry VIII built a 
splendid palace, called Afnnsin'li. . 

Epsom Sti.T (sulphate of magnesia, 
cathartic salt) appears in capillary,fibres or 
aeinilar crystal-; ■sometimes presents mi¬ 
nute prismatic crystals. The fibres are 
sometimes collected into, masses ; and it 
also occurs ill \ loo-c, mealy powder: its 
color, while, trrayi-h or yellowish: it i-‘ 
transpiiretit, or translucent, with a saltish, 
hitter taste, it is.soluble in its ow n weigh* 
of cold water, and ctiloiv.- ees on exfmsun* 
to the air. It is composed of water, siflphu- 
47* 


ric acid and magnesia. It is found rovewr 
ing the crevices of nicks, in caverns, /,« 
pits, &c., in the, vicinity of Jena, on tho 
Harz, in iiohemia, &.C., in mineral springs, 
in several lakes in Asia, niul in sea-water. 
It is olsnined lor use from'tlicsc sources, 
or i»y artificial processes, and is eimilored 
in nicdiciuo as a purgative. Thp English 
name is derived from the circumstance 
of its having been first procured from tho 
mineral waters at Epsom, England. (See 
Magnesia.) 

Eip'.v ft ox, in algebra, is the expres¬ 
sion of tlie. equality of ditferent indica¬ 
tions of the same magnitude; as, for in- , 
stance, ‘J and 2 are. equal to 11 , in math¬ 
ematical characters'is expressed thus:-—, 

J 1 ; or, M from 4 leave 1, is 4—3 
—1. An equation may contain known 
quantities and unknown quantities. Tint 
latter are usually indicated by the Inst 
letters of the alphabet : and it is one of ■ 
llie main objects of mathematics to re¬ 
duce all question- to equations, and t& 
find the value of the unknown quantities 
In the known, which i- somejine-s a 
difficult, bill, at the same lime, interesting 
operation; because .r, or the unknown 
quantity, may hi- given under so involved, 
a fiirm as to require the greatest tact to 
determine its value. The work of .Meier 
llirsrh, already mentioned in the article 
. Ihcihpr, is perhaps the b.-t collection of 
equations fin"-i Inii *n. There nui-t always 
be as manv equaiitins a - , there arc \m-, 
known quantifies; and it is not always 
easy inn these from the question pro- , 
pose . The equation is called simple , 
f/ffrti/rt. ur, riil'ir, InrnbiiUi liftin'. JiJih, off*. 
ilnrr,.t , aceordinc' to the exponent of the 
unknown quantity : tiir instance (x*— 

■Inl;/ ; rp) r 1 : //>/ —sin ■!/», is an equation 
ol‘ the sixtli degree. Equations an; the 
soul of all algebraical operations. 

EqrvrioN ok I’wviENTs, in arithmetic, 
is the finding the lime to pay at once sev¬ 
eral debts due. at dillerent fillies, and 
bearing no inn rest till alter the time of 
payincut, so that no loss shall be sustain¬ 
ed by either part). The rule commonly 
given for this .purport; is ils follows:- 
Multiply each sum by the time at which 
it. is. due; then divide the sum of the 
products ' by the sum of the pa; incuts, 
and tile ipiolicnl will be till 1 time required. 
Thus, for example, A owes It C!!•<•, to 
be paid as follows; viz. Cad a I <• months, 
.CliO at 7 months', and C-«) at 10 months: 
what, is the equated lime at which the 
whole ought to be paid, that lio loss may 
arise, either to debtor or creditor f Jty 
the> rule, 
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. . 50 X 6 = 300 
(JO X 7 = 420 
80 X 10 = 800 

190 ) 1520 (8 months, equat. 

- 1520 time. 

This mle, however, is (blinded on a sup¬ 
position, that the interest. .of the several 
debts which urc puyuble liefore the cqua-: 
toil time, from their' terms 'to that time, 
ought to lie equal to tin? sum .of the in¬ 
terest of the debts payable after the 
equated time, from that time to* their 
terms respectively, which, however, is 
not correct, as it is the discount that is 
to be considered, and not the iuteresl, 1 
in the latter sums. In most eases, how¬ 
ever, that occur in business, the error is 
so trifling, that the popular rule will prob¬ 
ably always he made use of, as being by 
far tho most eligible and expeditious 
itiefhod that we could suggest. 

Equation of Time, in astronrtmy, de¬ 
notes the diflerctiee between mean and 
apparent time, or tho reduction of the ap¬ 
parent unequal time, or motion of the 
situ or a planet, to equable and ineiyi 
time or motion. If tin 1 earth hail only a 
diurnal motion, without an annual, any 
given meridian would revolve from the 
sun to the sun again in the same spar 1 * 
of time us from any star to the same star 
again, because the sun would never 
change his place with respect to the stars. 
Hut as the earth advances almost a de¬ 
gree eastward in its orbit in the lime that 
it. turns eastward round its axis, what¬ 
ever star passes over tin* meridian on any 
day with the snn, will pass out tlm same 
meridian on the next day, when the sun 
is almost a degree short of it, that is, !i 
minutes 50 seconds sooner. It’ the year 
contained only 300 days, as the ecliptic 
docs 300 degrees, the sun’s apparent 
place, so far as his motion is equable, 
would change a degree ex cry day, and 
then the sidereal days would he 4 min¬ 
utes shorter than the solar. The mean 
and apparent solar days arc never equal, 
except when the sun’s daily motion in 
right ascension is 59"; which is nearly 
the case about the 15th of April, the 15th 
of June, the 1st of September, and 21th 
of December, when the equator is O', or 
nearly so; and it is tit its greatest about 
the 1st of November, when it is 10' 14". 

Equator. Ily the celestial equator is 
understood that imaginary great circle in 
•the; heavens, the plane, of which is per¬ 
pendicular to tl»e axis of tin* earth ; it is 
everywhere 90° distant from the poles of 
the earth, which ur« therefore its poles, 


(indite axis is the axis of the can it. it 
divides the celestial sphere into the north¬ 
ern and southern hemispheres. During 
his nppurent yearly tjotirsg, the sun is 
•twice in the equator, at the l>e ginning of 
spring and of autumn. (See Equiniu, 
and Day.) Then the day and night are 
equal,-—whence the name of njuator. 
The situa^on of the stars, with reflect to ■ 
the equator, is determined by their declen¬ 
sion and right ascension, (q. \.) The 
equator, or equinoctial, railed by mariner* 
simply the line, is that great circle of our 
globe, every point of which is 90 decree* 
k from the poles, which are also its pole-, 
andrifs axis jst the axis of the earth. Jt is 
in the plane of the celestial equator. All 
places which an* on if, have imnrinhly 
equal days and nights, (rice Day.) Out 
earth is divided In jt into lint northern 
and southern hemispheres. The dim- 
naJ revolution of the earth is in the di 
reclion of it. It crosses the centre of 
Africa, the islands of Sumatra. Borneo, 
Celebes, &c., in Asia, then traxerses the 
Pacific oeean^ and crosses South Anti ri- 
cn, in Colombia, thence proceed.-' through 
tiie. Atlantic hack to Africa. To ere— 
the line, in nn\igatiou, is to pass oxer the 
equator. 'The equatorial regions are sub¬ 
ject to long calms, alternating with fright¬ 
ful hurricanes. As equal or mean lime 
is estimated by the passage of ares of the 
equator over the meridian, it frequently 
becomes necessary to convert parts ot 
the equator into time, and the comerse. 
which is performed by tin- follow im; 
analogy, viz.-- as 15" : I hour : : any are 
of llie equator : tin* time it bus been in 
passing. Or, conversely. 1 hour : 15" 

: : any given time ; to the are of tie- 
equator.—From this circle is reckoned 
the latitude of places, both north and 
south, in degrees of the endian. (rice 
hnlilude, spill ZionRilitf?.] ' 

Equatori vi., 1'mvkhsa i,, or l’dina 
ni.E OnsKiiVAVOiix is an instrument in¬ 
tended to answer si numlier of useful pur¬ 
poses in practical astronomy, independeiu 
of any particular observatory. It may be 
employed in tiny steady room or place, 
lor performing many useful problems. 

Equerry, in the British customs; an 
officer of state, under tld; master id the 
horse. There are five equerries, who 
ride abroad with his majesty; for which 
purpose, they give their attendance 
monthly, one at a time, anti are allowed 
a table. 

Equestrian Order, in Roman anti¬ 
quities (onto rqucstrto). Tin; juitrn did 
not at first form a distinct order, but xvero 
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merely selected, 100 from each tribe, ns 
the body-guarrl of tho king, and were 
called ctleres, because they were mount¬ 
ed. Their inimbcj. was .afterwards in¬ 
creased ; hut when the equiles became a 
distinct order, or class, is not known w ith 
certainly ; it was probably soon after die. 
evpHlsion of the kings. None but those 
who w tye named by the censor belonged 
' to the order of equites; they wf re taken 
from plebeian or patrician families, and 
those who were of illustrious descent were 
called ilhislns, sprriosi, iVc. Their num- 
her was not lixed. In the latter periods 
of the republic, proper!}' of the value of 
100 sextertiu was required livr admis -4011 
■ into it. The privileges of a 'knight or 
iijiiia were. I. to receive a horse from the 
suite : '2. a gold ring (lienee iiiniulo uurto 
'thtnari, i. e. to lie made a knight); -I. ilu- 
isrslus rhiviis, a narrow strip of purple on 
the tunic ; I. a particular seat on puhhr 
I.- ■ .isiou-'. \t first, their duty was to 
■ rve the repuhlie in war; lint, at a later 
period, the} became judges and tann¬ 
er'- of the public revenue'. Cains and 
Tiberius (interims wre-ted the light of 
being judges from the senate, and gave 
it to the ri/uilix. Some authors date the 
elevation of the iijuihs to a third elass at 
•this period. Evi ry fifth year, the ren-or 
held a review of the iqii,l > .*, on which 
occasion the} pti'si’d before him, leading 
their horses. Ii’anv one of their nuinhci 
had been guilt} of nil} oft! nee, even it lie 
had only neglected hi' leu-e, the i-**u.~i>»■ 
mill red if to he sold, which vva' equiva¬ 
lent to de'ji.nling' him lioni the ord'Ti 
hence iiilmi'fi iqniiii, -i> degrade a 
knight. Others, who had committed 
slighter Iifii lici ', Jii|- which the}’ Wi fe to 
lie deprived ot'their rank, were omitted 
in the li't. which wa- read aloud le, lie- 
ecti-iif. The s.'i't oil the !i't vva- • d 
pi inn ji.\. Tie' i'.‘.".;iers ol t h^ n venue 

were divided iii'o cla-es, each having :i 
pl'i 'iih lit, called imtgislrr xin'iihilis : tin- 
members were called piihlinini. ’I hey 
were hated in the provinces. 

Kip'ii.tt: at' r 'from the Katin n-qmlih~ 
riu hi ': one who Keeps hi-, balance, in un¬ 
natural po'iticiis and ha/ardous movi • 
melits. The eijiniiliri'i entertain' the 
'pertain,- h\ ids art fill motions. attitudes, 
leap', \i-. Kveiv rope-dancer is an 
equdihri-t. India i« the native country 
of i i|uilihri'-'; Ibid the accounts given by 
travellers of the. Indittti li.dattcers liorder 
on tie- incredihle. The French, too, arc 
. distim'iiished as equilibrists. Such jwi- 
formers are met with in till tie- large cities 
of Europe and America. The eipiilifiristft 


> 

are frequently also buffoons, jttg'g/ers, 
conjurers, &.c. • . i 

Equinoctial, m astronomy; a great 
circle of the, sphere, under which the 
equator moves in its diurnal motion. It 
is the same us the nkstial nptalor. (rice 
Equator.) 

Eqiuxoctia r, (,' vi.v.s : storms which 
are observed generally to take place about 
the time of the sun’s crossing the equator 
or equinoctial line, at which time there 
is equal day and night throughout the 
world.* , 

F.ift inoi tiai. Points are the two 
points w herein the equator and ecliptic in¬ 
tersect each other: the one, being lie the 
first point nf \ries, js called the rrrnnl 
pniiil ; and the other, in the first point.of 
Kihra, the inihuniwl point. 

lap i.miv is that time of tile vear 
when the day and night are equal: the 
length ol‘ tin- dav i-then l '2 hours; tfie 
sun is ascending b hour-,, and dcsccndihg 
the same time. Thi- i- tic- ra.-e twice a 
vear. in the spring and in autumn, when 
the sun is on the i quatm- When the sun 
is in this situation, tin hmi/.un of every 
place o', ot rolilsr, div ided into two equal 
parts In ihe cirele hotitiditig light and 
darklii " ; Inner tin sun i~ v i-ilile evcry 
where I'* hour-, and invisible fir the 
same time in each ‘21 imm''. (H, e Itaif.) 
The \ • inal i qiiinov mark•• the beginning 
of -piing. tin aiM ill i a la I licit ol atltlilllll: 
at all other linn —. the h ligilis o) the day 
and o| tin iiiviit are utieqn.d. and tlicir 
difterenn i- die ghat.-i the more we ap- 
priiai'ti either pole, ami in the same lati- 
11 If if it i- ever} where the .-an ic. I nder 
the line, this inequaliH entirely vanislus: 
theie, during the dav. which is equal to 
the night. lie -nil alu av :i-i-i • 11 *is-’ (i hours, 
and di -eelid' ti hour-. In the ojiposite 
hemi'pln re m‘ our larlh. tin- inequality 
of ihe dav - mere: -i prnportioii to the 
latitude; the days ineieas - tin-re, while 
the} dinnni.-h with u-, and rin■ Virsa. 
The point' where the ecliptic comes in 
contact with tin-equator are ealli-d rqvi- 
iiiirlinl point-. The vernal equinoctial 
point was formerly at the entrance of the 
eoii'tcllatiou of Aries; licilee the next 
ot* degrees nf (lie ecliptic, reckoned east¬ 
ward from it, have been railed ; hut 

tliis point lung ago deserted tin- constella¬ 
tion of Aries, and now stands under 
Pi-ecs: l’or it is found by observation, 
I bat the, equinoctial points, and all tho 
nther'points of the ecliptic, are continual¬ 
ly moving backward, or westward; which 
retrograde motion of thV equinoctial points 
is vvliat is called the jmcesxion of the 
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equinoxes. (See Precession.) It appears 
from the result of calculations, that the 
path of either of the ^ Kilos is u circle,-the 
poles of which coincide with those of the 
ecliptic, and that the pole will move along 
that circle so slovViy as to accomplish the 
Whole revolution in about 25,7! H years, 
nearly. The diameter" of this circle is 
equal to twice the inclination of the eclip¬ 
tic to the equator, or about 17 degrees. 
Now, as the ecliptic is a fixed circle in 
the heavens, hut the equator, which must 
he cquidislnnt from the poles, movts with 
the poles, therefore the equator must he 
constantly changing its intersection with 
the ecliptic. And from the. best observa¬ 
tions, it appears, that the equator cuts the 
ecliptic, every year 50 seconds .25 more 
to the westward than it did the year bo¬ 
lero; hence the sun’s arrival at the equi¬ 
noctial point precedes its arrival at the 
same lixed point of the heavens every 
year hv 20 minutes 2d seconds of time, or 
by an arc of 50 seconds .25. Thus, by 
little and little, these equinoctial points 
will cut. the ecliptic more, and more to the 
westward, till, after 25,701 years, they re¬ 
turn to the same point. 

KqnsF.TrM; a genus of plants, l>e- 
4 longing to the laniucnii class rryplogn- 
mia. The species are very common in 
wet places, anil are eominonly called 
horse-tails. The fructification is in termi¬ 
nal oval or conical heads, composed of 
peltate scales; 1 lie seeds numerous and 
very minute ; the stem simple or branched, 
striate, and composed of articulations, each 
surrounded at base with n seariotis sheath, 
which is toothed on the margin; the 
branches are \ertieillatc and destitute of 
leaves. Five species are natives of the If. 
States,alf common to the Eastern continent. 
The E. hyemale (shave-grass or scouring- 
rnsh) has n remarkably rough stem, tuid 
is used for polish jpg wood, ivory, and the 
metals; for this purpose, n piece of iron 
wire is introduced into the hollow of the 
stem, which is then rubbed against the 
substance under operation. The asperity 
of the cuticle is owing to its containing a 
proportion of si lex. IJeing a rare plant 
in England, it is imported into that coun¬ 
try in considerable quantities from. Hol¬ 
land, and is an article of commerce in 
other parts of Europe: the value of that 
exported from the Rhone is estimated at 
nearly $201)0 annually. We are not 
aware thqt this plant has been (bund very 
abundantly at any particular locality in 
the To States, though it occurs sparingly 
throughout a great jKirtioii of the Union. 

Equn v. We call that, in a moral sense. 


-EQUITY. 

equity, which is founded in natural in- 
tice, in honesty, and in right, ex mp'w ri 
t/ona. So, in an enlarged view (as ills. 
Justice Ulackstone has observed,2 Comer.. 
420}, “equity, in its*true* and genuine 
meaning, is the soul and spirit of ull law 
positive law is construed, and rational lav, 
is made l»y it. In this, equity is syiuiuy 
moils with justice; in that, to the Jnic a:Vi 
sound inft.'rpretntion of the rule.” llein . 
(irotius has defined it to lie the eonveti-..j 
of that, wherein the law, by reason of 
generality, is deficient. It is applied to 
eases which the law does not exactly »’.■ 
line, hut which it submits to the sound 
judgment f 'f the proper interpreter, nrbilri.i 
boni riri pvrinillil. In this sense, equip, 
must baton place in every rational sys¬ 
tem of jurisprudence; if not in name, 
least in substance. It is impossible, that ‘ 
any code, however minute and particular, 
should embrace or provide for the infinite 
variety of hitman nflairs, or should furnish 
rules applicable to all of them. Even, 
system of laws must neeessarilj he de¬ 
fective; and cases must occur, to which 
the antecedent rules cannot lie applieu 
without, injustice, or to which they can¬ 
not l>e applied tit till. It is tin* otliro. 
therefore, of a judge, to consider wlicilic; 
the antecedent rule does apply, or ought, 
according to the. intention of the law tincr. 
to apply to a given case: and, if there he 
two rules, nearly approaching to it, hut n! 
opposite, tendency, which ought to gov cm 
and, if there exist no exact rule applicable 
to all the circumstances, whether the par¬ 
ty is remediless, or the rule furnishing tie* 
closest analogy ought to he followed. 
The general words of u law may em¬ 
brace all eases ; and yet it may he eletu 
that all could not have been intentionalK 
embraced; for, if they were, it, would de 
feat the obvious objects idVthe legislation 
So words of doiih(£rivniipoi-t may be 
employed, and of a more or less extensive 
meaning. The question, ill such cases, 
must he, in what sense the words were* 
used; and it is the part of a judge to look 
to the objects of the. legislature, and to 
give such a construction of the words a.- 
vvill further those objects. Ho is not at 
liberty to set aside the law, hut to ex¬ 
pound it. Custos non conditor juris, ju- 
varc, supplerv, interpret an, mihgare. jus 
civile. poluU; mature vcl tollerc non poha' 
(Taylor’s Elements of Civil Line, 214'- 
This is an exercise of equitable construc¬ 
tion. It is the administration of equity. 
1 fence arises a variety of rules of interpre¬ 
tation of laws according to their nature 
antf ojieration, whether they jire remedial 
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or penal, or restrictive of general right, or 
in advancement of public justice,, lint 
this is not the place to consider those 
rules, or the application of them in ditler- 
cut systems dt lavff. In the. law of Eng¬ 
land‘and the U. St tiles, eqrby has a dif¬ 
ferent. and more restrained meaning. We 
distinguish our remedies for wrongs, or 
for the enforcement of rights, into two 
classe:?-—those which are administered in 
courts of law. anil those which are ad¬ 
ministered in courts of eipiity. The 
rights secured by the former are called 
hgol ; those secured by the latter are 
called equitable. 'flic former arc said to 
Ik; rights and remedies at common .law, 
because recognised ;u id enforced in 
courts of common law. The latter ant 
said to lie rights and remedies in equity, 
because they are administered in courts 
of equity or chancery, or I»y proceedings 
in other courts analogous to those in 
courts nl' eipiity or chancery. Now, in 
England and America, courts of common 
law prncei d by certain prescribed forms, 
and give a gv mrul judgment for or against 
the defendant. They entertain jurisdic¬ 
tion only in certain actions, and give 
remedies according to the particular exi¬ 
gency of such actions. Hut there are 
many eases in which a simple judgment 
tor either party, without ipialilienrions and 
eondiliotis, and particular arrangements, 
will not do entire justice, r.i: n-i/iiu ct hunt), 
to either party. Some modification of 
the rights of both parlies are required; 
some restraints on one side or the other; 
:mil some peculiar adjustments, either 
present or future, temporary or perpetual. 
Now, in all these eases, courts of com¬ 
mon law have no nietlnuls of proceed¬ 
ing, which can accomplish such objects. 
Their tiirtrK of actions and judgment .are 
not adapted \^them. The prop, -•■ine- 
dy cut 11 tot he 11 <I, or cannot be nUniiu- 

istered to the full’extent of file relative 
rights of all parties. Such prescribed 
tiirins of actions are not confuted to our 
law. They were known in tb” ciiil law'; 
and the party could apply them only to 
their original purposes. In other eases, 
lie hail a special remedy. In such cases, 
where the courts of common law' cannot 
grant the proper remedy or relief, the law 
ot' England and of the U. States (in those 
states where eipiity is adininisleri d) au¬ 
thorizes ari application to tnc- courts of 
equity or chancery, which arc not con- 
lined* or limited in their inodes of relief 
bv sueh narrow regulations, blit w! '.eh 
grant relief to all parties, in eases when; 
they have rights, er aijvo et baht, and 


modify and fashion that relief according 
to circumstances. Tin; most general de¬ 
scription of a court of equity is, that it 
has jurisdiction in cases where a plain, 
adequate and complete remedy cannot 
Ite had at law; that is, in tho common 
Jaw courts, 'fhc remedy must be plain ; 
for, if it In; doubtful and obscure at Unv, 
equiiy will assert tt jurisdiction. So it 
must lie adequate at law ; tor, if" it tall short 
of what the party is entitled to, that founds 
a jurisdiction in equiiy. And it must Ik*, 
rumpUtr; that is, it must attain its full end' 
at law; it must reach the, whole, mischief 
ami secure the whole right of the party, 
tinw anil for the future; otherwise, equity* 
xvill interpose, and give relief. The juris¬ 
diction of a court of equity is sometimes , 
concurrent with that of courts of law; 
and sometimes it is exclusive. It exor¬ 
cises concurrent jurisdiction in cases 
when; the rights an* purely of it legal 
nature, but where other and more’ elli- 
eient aid is required than a court of law 
ran utlbril, to inert the ditlieulties of tho 
ease, and ensure full redress. In some 
of these cases, courts of law formerly re¬ 
fused all redress; but now will grunt it.' 
Hut tlie jurisdiction having been once 
justly acquired at a time when then; was 
no such redress at law, it is not now re¬ 
linquished. Tlie most common exercise 
of roiictirrcu! jurisdiction is in eases of 
account, accident, dower, fraud, mistake, 
partnership and partition. The remedy 
is here often inure eouiplete and ctleeliml 
than it can he at Jaw. In many eases 
lulling under these heads, and especially 
in some eases of fraud, mistake anil ac¬ 
cident, courts of law cannot and do not 
.'dliird any ri’dre-s; in others they do, but 
not always in so perli-et a manner. A 
court of equity also is assistant to the 
jurisdiction of courts of law, in many 
eases, where the latter have no like au¬ 
thority. It. will remove legal impedi¬ 
ments to tlie fair decision of a question 
depending at law. It will prevent a 
party from improperly setting up, at a 
trial, some title or claim, which would be 
inequitable. It will compel him to dis¬ 
cover, on his own oath, facts which he 
knows are material to the right of the 
other party, but which a court of law 
cannot compel the party to discover. It 
will perpetuate the testimony ofwiinesse- 
to rights and titles, which are in danger 
of being lost Indore the matter can be 
tried. - It will provide 1*>r the safety ol 
property in dispute pending litigation, ft 
will counteract and control, or set aside, 
fraudulent judgments. It will exercise, 
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in many cases, an exclusive jurisdiction. 
This it does in all- cases of merely equi¬ 
table rights, that is, such rights as nro 
not recognised in courts of law. Most 
cases of trust and confidence fall under 
this head. Its exclusive. jurisdiction is 
also extensively exercised hi granting 
special relief beyond the reach of the 
common law. It will grant 'injunctions 
to prevent waste, or irreparable injury, ot¬ 
to secure a settled right, or to prevent 
vexatious litigations, or to compel tho 
restitution of titlo deeds; it will appoint 
receivers of property, where it is in dan¬ 
ger of misapplication ; it will compel the 
surrender of securities improperly ob- 
' taiiicd; it will prohibit a party from leav¬ 
ing the country in order to avoid a suit; 
it will restrain any undue exercise of a 
legal right, agahist conscicnco and eqqity; 
it will decree a specific performance of 
contracts respecting real estates; it will, 
in many eases, supply the imperfect exe¬ 
cution of instruments, and reform and 
alter them • according to the real inten¬ 
tion of the parties; it* will grant re¬ 
lief in eases of lost deeds or securities; 
and, in all cases in which its interference 
is asked, its general rule is, that he who 
asks equity must do equity. If a party, 
therefore, should ask to have a bond for 
a usurious debt given up, equity could 
not decree it unless lie could bring into 
court the money honestly duo without 
usnry. This is a very general ami im¬ 
perfect outline of the jurisdiction of a 
court of equity; in respect to which it has 
been justly remarked, that, in matters 
within its exclusive jurisdiction, where 
substantial justice entitles the party to re¬ 
lief, but the positive law is silent, it is 
impossible to deline the boundaries of 
that jurisdiction, or to enumerate, with 
precision, its various principles. (Those 
who wish lor more information on the 
.subject may consult the elementary trea¬ 
tises of i'onhluuquc on Equity, lord 
Redesdale's Treatise on Equity I‘leadings, 
and Cooper’s Equity Pleadings; and the 
Practical Treatises of Equity by Maddoek 
and Jeremy.) • 

Equity, Courts of. The equity juris¬ 
diction, in England, is vested, principally, 
in the high court of chancery. (See 
Chancellor.) The court is distinct from 
the courts of law. American courts of 
equity are, in some instances, distinct 
from those of law; in others, the same 
tribunals exercise the jurisdiction lioth of 
courts of law and equity, though their 
forms of proceeding are different in their 
two capacities. The supreme court of 


the U. States, and the circuit courts, are 
invested With general equity powers, and 
get cither as courts of law or equity, ac¬ 
cording to the form of the process and the 
subject of adjudication. In some of tin* 
states, as New York, Virginia and South 
Carolina, the equity court is a distinct tribi. 
nnl, having its appropriate judge, or chan¬ 
cellor, and officers. Jn most of the states, 
tlie two jurisdictions centre in thft same 
judicial officers, ns in the courts of tho b. 
States; and the extent of equity jurisdic¬ 
tion/ and proceedings is very various in 
the different states, being very ample in 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Ma¬ 
ryland, Virginia and South Carolina, and 
more restricted in Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island atid Pennsylvania. Rut the 
salutary influence of these powers on the 
judicial administration generally, by tin* 
adaptation of chancery ibrins and modes 
of proceeding to many eases in which 
court of law affords but an imperfect rem¬ 
edy, or no remedy at all, is producing a 
gradual extension of them in those stales 
where they have been heretofore very 
limited. (See Chancellor, Common Lam, 
and Courts.) 

Equity ok Uki.ikui’thkv. I'pon a mort¬ 
gage, although the estate, upon noupay 
inent of the money, Ia-comes vested in tie- 
mortgagee, yet i^puly considers it only a 
pledge for the money, and gives the party 
a right to redeem, which is called iiis 
equity of redemption v If'the mortgagee h 
desirous to bar tho equity of redemption, 
he may oblige the mortgager either to pay 
the money* or lie foreclosed of his equity, 
which is done by proceedings in chat - 
cerv by bill of foreclosure. (See .Mori 
ga/re.) 

Equivalents, CiiKMif ai. ; a term em¬ 
ployed in chemical philoVopIr , to express 
the system of definite ratios yin which tins 
corpuscular subjects of science recip¬ 
rocally eolubine, referred to a eoiniinei 
standard, reckoned unity. The principal 
fhets relating to chemical combinations re¬ 
quire to be stated, in order to render the 
present sublet intelligible. And in tie* 
first place, leaving out. of view the combi¬ 
nations of liquids with each other, and 
the common eases of solution in wafer 
and alcohol, the first law relating to the 
combination of substances is, thet thecom- 
position of bodies is fixed and invariable ■ 
or, itt other words, a compound substance, 
so long as it retains its characteristic prop¬ 
erties, always consists of tin* same ele¬ 
ments, united together in the same pro¬ 
portion. Sulphuric acid, for example, is 
u!ways composed of sulphur and oxygen, 
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in the ratio of 16 parts, by weight, of the 
former, to 24 of the ‘latter; no other ele¬ 
ments can form it, nor can its own ele¬ 
ments form it in any other projiortion. 
Sulphate of Ifaryttft, in like, manner, is al¬ 
ways composed of 40 parts of sulphuric 
acid and 78 of barytes. - If sulphuric acid 
and barytes should enter into combination 
in any other proportion, some new com¬ 
pound ,*dirtcrent from sulphate ¥>f barytes, 
would he former!. The second law re¬ 
lating to this subject is, that, when one body 
combines with another in different propor¬ 
tions, the. larger proportion iff one of the in¬ 
gredients has a simple arithnutieal ratio to 
the smaller proportion ;—the second <jp,-in¬ 
ti ty being a simple multiple of the lirst; 

■ and if there is a third or fourth propor¬ 
tion, the same ratio continues between 
them. The combination:; of the two sub¬ 
stances, which, ill their gaseous state, 
form, by their mixture, the atmosphere,— 
oxygen and nitrogen, --unite in fixe dilh'-r- 
<-nt proportions, and form a good illustra¬ 
tion of this law, these proportions hating 
■ i each other the simple ratio of I, M, If, 
L A7/iv ••■•/•«. O i «£••«. 

Nitrous ovule consists of M 8 


Nitric oxide..14 16 

Hypo-nitrous acid.II ~1 

Nitrous acid,.14 3*2 

Nitric acid,.II 4(1 


To give an example from the salts, tie- 
bicarbonate of potash contains twice as 
• •mi'll carbonic acid as tin* carbonate ; and 
•iu- oxalic acid ol t'i • tiircc oxalates ol 
;>oia-b is in the ratal ol' I, 2, and J. Tliis 
•aw is often eallid tin lair of innltiphs , nr 
of t'umhimilimi in multiple proportion. It 
iias been cstalilisheil only by compara¬ 
tively recent invcsfuinlions, but the most 
rigid rescaiVies bate abundantly etc ! 
that it is a vvl^-liiiiridcd lav,.- The Hr. .! 
law of combination is no 1".'-— p-markable 
than the preceding, and is intimately i'uii- 
uceted with it. Water and livpo--ulp!iur- 
,ms acid may In- adduced tin - its illustra¬ 
tion. The thruicr is emuposi .1 •■!’ •*■' ox- 
vgeu to I hydrogen : tin■ lain rot's' oxygen 
to ill sul|ilmr. Now, tin; tu ll-ktio ,wi 
substance sulphureidl bydrugi-n is i-iiii- 
srimidl of 1 li'.ilrogen to hi sulphur : that 
is. the quantities of liydro^en and of sill* 
piuir, which combiiii- with tin* same quan¬ 
tity of oxygen, combine with ono anotln-r. 
j Again, 40 parts'of selenium, with H ofu.v- 
vgen, form tin* oxide of .-i-lciiimii, ::inl, 
with 1 1 of hvdrogen, selcli in reted Jiydro- 
gen ; I4#j parts of chlorine, with 8 ofc-y- 
geri, constitute the oxide of eldnrine, and, 
with 1 of hydrogen, form muriatic acid 


gas; 16 parts of sulphur combine with 36 
of chlorine to form the chloride of sul¬ 
phur. It is manifest, from theses exam¬ 
ples, than hodics unite according to pro¬ 
portional numbers; and hence, lias arisen 
the use of certain terms, as, proportion, 
combining proportion, or eipiioalcnl, to ex-t 
press them. Tims the combining pro¬ 
portions of the substances just alluded to 
are,— 


Hydrogen,. I 

Oxygen,.8 

Sulphur,.If! 

Chlorine,.36 

Selenium, .40 


When one body combines \\ iih another 
in more than one proportion, then the law 
of multiples, already explained, comes in¬ 
to action. 'I’litis 


Hypo-sulphurous / cVy/W. O.itjeyn. 
acid is com- 16 or I pr. {--8 or 1 pr. 
posed ot‘ i 

Sulphurous acid, 16 or I pr. -j- IflorUpr. 
Sulphuric acid, Iti nr I pr. -j--H or3 pr. 

The most usual eombiiiatiuii is 1 propor¬ 
tion of one body cither with I or with ti 
proportions of.•mother. < kimbinatious of 
i to 3, or 1 to 1, are very uncommon, unless 
the mm'e simple compound* likewise exist. 
Hill this law lines not upplv m elementary 
substance- only, since rnuipnmnl hollies 
Imve tlu-ir enmliinmg propnrfioiis, which 
may likewise he exp:vs-ed in numbers. 
'I’li iis, since wan r is eonipesed of one pro¬ 
portion, or s', of oxygen, and one propor¬ 
tion, nr I, of bydrng- n, its combining 
proportion 1-. 6. The proportion of sill 
pliiinc acid is It), bernir-f it is a compound 
of one proportion, or |(^ of sulphur, and 
tim e proportions, nr 31, of oxygen; and, 
in like manner. 11n- combining propor¬ 
tion of muriatic acid is 37, because it is a 
e.impound of one proportion, or 36 of 
eliloriii", and one proportion, or I, o! 
hydrogen. The proportional iimnbe - of 
pota-mm i■> I’ 1 . aii.l, as that <|nai:.‘ily 
combine, Willi .- of ovyg.-n to lorn pot- 
a-li, the eomniiiiiig Jiroportion of jiota-h 
i- h"\ Now, when these compound- 
unite, one prnporlinu of the one combines 
with one, two, three or mure proportions 
ol the other, precisely as the -iin|.|e Mlti- 
rtaiieis do. The hydrate of po'.:~)i, tor 
example, is eonstitnteil ot' !•-’ pot.i-h and !> 
of water, and its eonihiniiis proportion is, 
consequently, 48-J-p, or 57. The sulphate 
of potash is composed ol 10 sulphuric 
acid -j- 18 polii'li. TJie combining pro¬ 
portion of this salt is, therefore, Pr 1 . ’I he 
muriate of the same alkali is composed of 
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37 muriatic acid 48 potash; its com- ' 
Lining proportion is, therelhre, 85. The 
composition of the salts affords an 'excel-, 
lent, illustration of this subject; and, to’ 
■exemplify it still further, a list of the pro- 
'portiono! numbers of a few acids and al-' 
kaline liases is subjoined. 

Fluoric acid,. .10 Iatbia,.18 

• Phosphoric acid, 28 Magnesia,. . . 20 
Muriatic acid, . 37 Lirne, ..... 28 

Sulphuric acid, 40 Soda,.32 

Nitric acid,... 54 Potash, .... 48 
Arsenic acid,. . 02 Strontia,. . ’ . 52 

Barytes,.... 78 

Now bodies uniting according to their 
proportional numbers, as has been keen 
above, the proportion of eaeli base, ex¬ 
presses the precise quantity required to 
neutralize, a proportion of each of tin; 
acids. Thus 18 of lithia, 32 of soda, and 
78 of barytes combine with 10 of fluoric, 
acid, forming the neutral iluates of lithia, 
soda and barytes, and are termed equiva¬ 
lents of each other, as Well as of fluoric, 
acid. The same fact is obvious, with re¬ 
spect to the acids; for 28 of phosphoric, 
40 of sulphuric, and 02 of arsenic acid 

• unite with 28 of lime, forming a neutral 
phosphate, sulphate, and arseniate of lime, 
and these acids, in like manner, an; equiv¬ 
alents of each oilier and of lime. These 
circumstances afford a ready explanation 
of the fiict, that when two neutral salts 
mutually decompose one another, the re¬ 
sulting compounds are likewise neutral. 
If 88 parts of neutral sulphate of potash 
an; mixed with 132 of the nitrate of ba¬ 
rytes, the. 78 barytes unite with the 40 sul¬ 
phuric acid, and the 51 nitric, acid of the 
nitrate combine with the 48 potash of the 
sulphate—not a particle of acid or alkali 
remaining in an uticoinbincd condition. 
■The method of determining the propor¬ 
tional numbers, as might l>e anticipated 
from what has gone before, is, to analyze 
a definite compound of two simple sub- 

. stances which possess an extensive range 
of affinity. No two bodies are better 
adapted for this purpose than oxygen and 
hydrogen, and that compound of these is 
■selected which contains the smallest quan¬ 
tity of oxygen. Water is such a suh- 

• stance*; and it is therefore regarded as u 
compound of out; proportion of oxygen to 
one proportion of hydrogen. But anuly- 

' sis proves that it is composed of 8 parts 
of the former to 1 of the latter, by which 
the relative weights of their proportions 
are determined, that of oxygen being eight 
times heavier than that of hydrogen. 
Some compounds are next examined 


which contain the smallest proportion of 
oxygen or.hydrogen in •combination with 
some other substance, 'the quantities of 
each being the smallest that can unite to¬ 
gether. Carbonic oxtfle with resjiect to 
carbon, and sulphurated hydrogen with 
respect to sulphur, answer this description 
perfectly. The former consists of 8 twy - 
gen and G carlwn; the latter of 1 Jiydro- 
gen and Hi sulphur. The proportional 
number of carbon is, consequently, (!, and 
of sulphur, IG. The proportions of nil 
other bodies may ho determined in the 
same manner. Since, the proportional 
numbers merely express the relative 
quantities of dill'cronl substances which 
combine together, it is, in itself, immateri¬ 
al what figures are employed to express 
them. The only essential point is, that 
the relation should he strictly observed. 
Tints we may make the combining pro¬ 
portion of hydrogen 10; hut then oxygen 
must, be 80, carbon GO, and sulphur It JO. 
Doctor Thomson makes oxygen I, so that 
hydrogen is right times less than unity,or 
0.125, carbon 0.75, and sulphur 2. Doc¬ 
tor Wollaston fixes oxygen at 10, by which 
hydrogen is 1.25, carbon 7.5, and so on. 
According to Berzelius, oxygen is KM). 
The system of Wollaston becomes the 
same as doctor Thomson's by merely di¬ 
viding by 10; that is, by placing the deci¬ 
mal point more to the. left by one figure : 
and then, if we multiply by 8, it is con¬ 
verted into Mr. Dalton’s scale, in which 
hydrogen is the standard.-—Tables of tin 
combining quantities of all chemical agents 
have, been drawn up and arranged t" 
guide, the chemist in experimental re¬ 
searches. The utility of these tables is 
very extensive. Through their aid, and 
by remembering the. proportional num¬ 
bers of a few elementary substances, the 
composition of a great m^Viier of com¬ 
pound bodies may ho calculated with fa¬ 
cility. By'knowing that G .is the com¬ 
bining proportion of carbon and 8 of 
oxygen, it is easy to recollect the compo¬ 
sition of carbonic oxide and carbonic 
acid,—the first being G Carbon 8 oxy¬ 
gen, and the second G eariioii -f- 10 oxy¬ 
gen. 40 is the number of potassium, and 
potash, being its protoxide, is composed 
of 40 potassium -j-8 oxygen. From these 
few data, we know at once the composi¬ 
tion of the carbonate and bicarbonate ol 
potash. The first is 22 carbonic acid + 
48 potash ; the second, 44 carbonic acid 
-J- 48 potash. These, tables are rendered 
still more useful, if accompanied byalog- 
ometrio sliding scale, the application Of 
whicll to this purpose was a happy inven- 
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Hon of doctor Wollaston. As it is not 
possible to include, on. a'single scale, the 
names of all' substances, those are selected 
which are, tlw^ mofjt frequent subjects of 
reference. Those are arranged in the or¬ 
der of their relative weights, and nt such 
distances from each other, according to 
theif weights,- that the series of numbers, 
placed i*r» a sliding scale, can at # pleasure 
i*e moved, so that any dumber express¬ 
ing the weight of a compound may he 
brought to roirespond with tile plaee of 
iiiat compound in the adjacent column. 
Tlie arrangement is then such that the 
weight of any ingredient in its composi¬ 
tion, of any reagent, to he employed? or 
precipitate that might lie obtained in iis 
analysis, will be found opposite the point 
at which its respective name is plaeed. 
! • f us illustrate its use, by a few exitiii- 
•>le-. I. The quantity of any substance, 
which is equivalent to a gi\eii quantity of 

• my other inscribed on the scale, may lie 
learned by inspection : tlie quantities taken 
iH'ing quite arbitrary, and such as are lia¬ 
ble to suit the purpose at any time. Thus, 
by bringing ."it), on the slider (in a scale 
when! rln? weight of hydrogen is express¬ 
ed by 1), opposite to magnesia, or to its 
« quit silent, tit), it will lie seen that 50 parts 
of that earth are equivalent to 70 lime, 
i -10 potash, Ac. '■£. It tiscertains the quan¬ 
tity of eaeli has - that is equivalent to a 
given quantity of any acid. Thus 50 on 
the stiller being brought opposite to sul¬ 
phuric te-id. or to it-- equivalent, 10. it ap¬ 
pears that oO parts i-f this arid saturate '1.'> 

• if magnesia, H5 little, tit) potash, »» c. In 
-I siitiil;,r manner, it is capable of indicat¬ 
ing lh>- quantities of dilio'i-nt acids re'-. 
qilired to salt.rate each base ; tints bO 
parts of maVif si a .-.itiuate J00 of sulphu¬ 
ric at'id, KtVrritnc acitl, Ac. ’ cna- 
!t|i s us to dcNnniuo, by in.-pect.i, , tin* 
proportions of the rom|>oneuis jn a given 
quantity oftuty substance of known coin- 
posihon. Thu', by bringing 100, on the 
slider, opposite to 7V, the euttiv aleut of 
drv sulphate ol’ soda, Me tine .i.V) mi the 
slitler. oppo.-i'e to the equivalent of sul¬ 
phuric acid, and 41.5 opposite to the 
wquiv.dejit of sotla ; niltiihers which, to- 
getlier, make lip 100 of the s;dt. ll e*:- 
[iresse- no! only the proximate, hut the 
Ililiniate I ii-ments of eouipouiids. Titus, 
keeping the slider iii the same situation as 
above, we liuil ! £i. 1 on the slider, opposite 
to 10, the. equivalent of sulphur, and Tl.l 
opposite to Ml, the equivalent of dm e pro¬ 
portions ofovy gen ; and fltl.-l -{-.‘14.I iii,.t;c 
up, together. 55.5 of sulphuric acid, liy 
id’wiifi: to the equiv alcnts ol'sudiuiu and 

vox., tv. 48 • 


oxygen, A c rind, also,“that 44 parts of soda 
arc made up ofltl sodium and 11 oxygey. 
4. Tito quantity of any substance required 
to decompose a given quantity of another, 
by’ simple elective attraction, is at once 
taught by the scaled Thus, if wo wish 
to know the smallest quantity of stllpbu- 
rie acid adequate to decompose J00 
parts of chloride of sodium, by bringing 
J00, on file slider, opposite to rhforiilo of 
sodium, or its equivalent. <><), mu /fin/ tftij, 
on the slider, opposite to 40, the. equiva¬ 
lent ol’Mry sulphuric acid, and opposite, to 
45), the equivalent of sulphuric, acid of 
commerce, we find 81 £ of the latter. We’ 
must, I here lore, employ fitii of the lbriucr, 
or 81*$ of the latter. Again, to know the 
quantity of dry sulphate of soda which 
would result if’till the eoiumon salt were 
decotiqiosed, we shall find I‘It I, on tlie 
slider, opposite to the dry sulphate, or to 
ils oqnivaletil^TM, and M/0 opposite to tlie 
cry stalii/.ed sulphate, or to it: represent!!- 
live uiunli.-r. ldM. 5. The qi.amities of 
stills, each consisting of two ingredients, 
that iire required tin- mutual decomposi¬ 
tion, may lie learned hy a similar use of 
the sliding seal**, t'hippo.-ing, |iu- instance, 
tlii',1 W e Jtitv * 1 S'.'l pari-- of sulphate of pot¬ 
ash, and wish to know the quantity of 
chloride of barium r* ipiirei! f**r their de- ■ 
composition ; bring ■-•'{, on the slidi r, np- 
JMisiti- to sulphate of potash, or to 88, its 
ivprc 'ntative, :.n*| opposite to 10(1. the 
equivalent of chloride of barium; we find 
fOd on til" .-1 i*!• • i*. vvhieh is tlie iiiimb'-r 
required. ’! in i* —iili.~ ol’ ibis decomposi¬ 
tion n. iy a!-o he l«-i:im-< 1 hy r.vnniiniug 
tin- in-■! umeiit vvh n in ih*- s!im<- situation 
ol lie eiidii*: Ibr opp.-i'ile to til** equiva¬ 
lent ol’ sulphate of barytes, 118, we find 
on tliesli |i-r III, and opposite to chloride 
of poia- mm v.c find 7 1.5 till the slider, 
ih"i wo las! number- indicating the result¬ 
in'.: ijUn.'ilitn - ol the new compounds. 
U.-.ina tiojn tlie weight of a precipitate. it 
is e.'i-y to d dilce til" quantities of -all's 
win'll have aitbrded it. Thus, i< - vve had 
obtained hy i *.pi riment I'10 pails ol’ div 
sii'ph.ate ol h.vry les, on bringing dial, 
nm.ib: r *ippo.-*:,«■ to its equivalent. I 18. 
vv .... one.; that they may have n 'Mill¬ 
ed fr'-m --if. ot' . ulpliiifc >of pota-h. and 
108 o. chloride of hariuni; .and motcov<-r, 
licit IMd (Kills o|' baryti.' siil|ihal'' are 
composeil of40.ti sulphuric .ac,d, and 70.4 
barytes; the sulphuric ,'irid consisting of 
10.5 sulphur and 'i-1.1 o\y gen. and the lia- 
rytes of H.15 oxygen and 71.*45 barium. 
Other applications .-till, ol tin; scale #*1 v 
chi-niical equivalent-. are pointed out by 
doctor Wollaston in his memoir, explana- 
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live of its principle and uses, in the Phil. 
Trans, for JHI4; but the accurate and 
ready solution of so many important prac¬ 
tical problems us havclteeu noticed above 
arfe sufficient to show its importance to 
the chemist. Doctor Ure remarks of it, 
that it is “an instrument which bus con¬ 
tributed more to facilitate the general 
study and practice of chemistry than any 
other invention of man.” 

Era-. (See Epoch, and JEra.) 

Erasmus, .Desidorius, Ixim at, Rotter¬ 
dam, 14f>7, was the illegitimate sivi of n 
Dutchman of Gouda, by name Gemnl, tuid 
the daughter of a physician. He was a 
singing-boy in the cathedral of Utrecht 
till his ninth year, then entered the school 
at Deventer, where he displayed such 
brilliant powers, that it was predicted that 
he would Ite the most learned man of his 
time. Atler the death of his parents, 
whom he.lost in.his fourteenth year, his 
guardians compelled him to enter a mon¬ 
astery ; and, at the age of seventeep, he as¬ 
sumed the monastic, habit. The bishop 
of t'amhray delivered him from this con¬ 
straint. In 1-11KS, lie travelled to Paris, to 
perfect himself in theology and polite lit¬ 
erature. lie there became the iuslrueler 
of several rich Englishmen, from one of 
whom be received a pension for life. He 
accompanied them to England in 14117, 
where lie was graciously received by the 
king, lie returned soon after to Paris, 
and then travelled into Italy to increase his 
stock of knowledge. In Bologna, tv here 
In: received the degree of doctor of theo¬ 
logy, be was one day mistaken, on account 
of bis white M'jipulury, tor one of the phy¬ 
sicians who attended those sick of the 
plague: and, not keeping out of the way 
of the people, as such persons were re¬ 
quired to do, he was stoned, and narrowly 
escaped with bis life. This accident was 
the nccnriSon of bis asking a dispensation 
from the vows of bis order, which the 
pope grunted him. lie visited Venice, 
Puduu and Koine ; but, brilliant as were 
the oilers here made him, he preferred the 
invitation of his friends in England, where 
'the favor in which he, stood with Henry 
VHI promised him still greater advanta¬ 
ges. When he visited the lord chancellor 
sir Thomas .More without making him¬ 
self known to him, the elianei-llor was so 
delighted with his conversation, that he 
exclaimed “ Von arc either Erasmus or 
the devil.” He was olfered a benefice, hut. 
was unwilling to fetter himself by an office 
of this kind. He was Ibr a short time, 
professor of Greek at Oxtbril. lie after¬ 
wards travelled through Germany and the 


Netherlands, tuid went to Bale, where h c 
had his works printed by Froben. Jh. 
died in IfSlfi. His tomb may be seen at 
Bale, in the Eulvinistie cathedral.—To pro¬ 
found and extensive* learning Erasmus 
joined a refined taste, mid a delicate wit. 
Naturally fond of tranquillity and indepen¬ 
dence, he preferred the pleasures ol'Jito- 
Jtiry ease and retirement to the pomp of 
high life.* His caution and worldly pru¬ 
dence offended many of the best men ol' 
his times. He did great and lasting ser¬ 
vice to the cause of reviving learning. 
Although he. look no direct pari in the ref¬ 
ormation, and was reproached by Luther 
l"or ( hikcwanniiess, be attacked the disor¬ 
ders of monkery and superstition, and 
every where promoted the cause of truth. 
He. wished ibr a general ecclesiastical 
council, to be composed of the most learn¬ 
ed and enlightened men, hut did not live to 
sec his wish accomplished, lie therefore 
confined his etlbrts to serve the world by 
his writings, which will always lie prized for 
their interesting matter and graceful style. 
The best edition is by Is 1 ('lire, Leulm, 
17().'l, 10 vols. fid. His lile lias been writ¬ 
ten by littrigny. Jortin’s life of Erasmus 
is a valuable kvork. Besides bis editions 
of various classics, and his oilier philologi¬ 
cal and .theological writings, we will only 
mention his well known hook in praise of 
tolly (Encomium .Morin), and Ins collo¬ 
quies. His letters are very valuable in 
reference lo the history oftliat period. . 

Euato (from 1 love); one ol the 

muses, whose name signifies lorinix, or 
lonli/. Flic has much in common with 
Terpsichore—the same attributes, the same 
dn ■ss, ami frequently ti lyre and jihrlritnt. 
Fhe presides over the songs of lover.-, and 
touches, as Ovid, in his Art of Love, in¬ 
forms its, the hearts of the rosiest maidens 
by her tender lays. (Fee .IJktsis.) 

Ehatviktukxks, a Jen rued man ill the 
times of the Ulolcimes, horn at Gyrene, ill 
Africa, It. ('.‘J7. r >, librarian at Alexandria, 
improved the science of niallicinafical ge¬ 
ography, w liicli he. corrected, enlarged, 
anil reduced to system. He gained his 
greatest renown by bis investigations ol 
the size of the earth. He rendered much 
service to the science of astronomy , and 
first observed the obliquity of tin - ecliptics. 
(Fee Erli/ilic.) Of his writings, one only 
remains eomplcte,- f'nfivtlirirmi ,—wInch 
treats of the constrlluti^ns (Fclinubach, 
with a commentary, 17!*r»). Of bis geo¬ 
graphical works, which were long in high 
repute, the scattered remains were collect¬ 
ed and published by Seidel, 17!'F. 

Ku'ii.i.a v Zu.xitiA, don Alonzo do 
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knight of St. James, and chamberlain to the 
emperor Rodolph, the third son of a Spanish 
jurist, who was also a knight of the aliove 
order. When he was bom is uncertain, 
but it was boll)re 1340. His mother, from 
whom he inherited the name of Zuniga, 
carried him, after the curly death of his 
father, to the court of the empress Isabella, 
consort of Charles V. The young Alonzo 
was page to the Infant don Philip, and ac¬ 
companied him on his travels through the 
Netherlands and it part of Germany, and 
through Italy. Poland, llnliemia and Hun¬ 
gary, anti, in loo I, went w ith him to Eng¬ 
land, on tlit‘ occasion of his marriage with 
tpiceii Mary. Stum after this, an iitsugrec- 
tioti breaking out among the Arauciuiians, 
a tribe of Indians on the coast of Chile, 
Ereilla joined an expedition sent against 
them. The ditlinilties which the Span¬ 
iards had to encounter, the heroic resist¬ 
ance of the natives, and the multitude of 
gallant deeds by which the War was sig¬ 
nalized, inspired the young and lirate 
Ereilla with the idea of making it the sub¬ 
ject of an epic poem, to which lie gave the 
name of 1m . Iraurnnu . lie began the 
work on the. spot, writing often during the 
night what had been achieved in the daV 
( r l\>m<nvhi ora In • xjiii’ln, urn In pin inn), and 
Wits obliged sometiiii' -, lor want of paper, 
to use pieces of leather. Ereilla i- : .ed 
afterwards to have come near losing his 
lift' by rea'iin of a gromtdl•■.— charge of 
mutiny, anti to have been actually on the 

seaftitld before his innocence u:ts made 

known, lie returned to Spain, very liitteh 
out of health, and after having (ini-lied the 
first part of his epic. All this he performed 
before completing his ‘2!*tli year. In 1570, 
he married .Maria lia/.an,at Madrid, whose 
charms arltJ virtues tire celebrated by him 
in various |^)sjtges of his poem. In 1577, 
the first parin' his poem, ill I the 
whole, vvtts published. His merits were 
not rewarded; for he died ar*.\J»drid in 
great poveily and obscurity. The time 
and circumstances of his death are uncer¬ 
tain ; he must have been.dive, however, irt 
15!Hi, as Mosi|iicra, in his hook on military 
discipline, speaks of him as his contempo¬ 
rary. He left no legitimate children, hut 
two natural sons and a daughter.—The 
•' Iraunma is a historical epic in the oc¬ 
tave measure, in which the author con¬ 
fines himself, with the exception of some 
episodes nijd a»few fictions, to the exact 
historical course of events. lienee the 
poem often assumes almost the-character 
of a chronicle. Voltaire’s judgment on 
this poem (in his Exxai xvr hi Por.xir t-pi'/ue) 
•showsthat he hail notread it. (VrvHmles, 


in the sixth book of Don 'Quixote, ranks it 
by the side of the best Italian epics; but 
probably few persons, uninfluenced ,by pa¬ 
triotic pride, will agree with him. It has 
been continued by a certain don Diego de 
Santisrtebun Osorio. Lope tic Vega has 
taken from the epic of Ereilla the materi¬ 
als for his piece Arauea Conquered.— 
The first part of the jiranamn, as already 
stated, appeared in 1577, in 15 cantos; the 
second part in I57H; the whole, in three 
parts, 1 5!HI, contains .‘57 cantos; new ed. 
Madrid, I77ti. It has lieen translated into. 
Italian,and twice into Ereneli (lint abridg¬ 
ed), Paris, IS*2J. (See . Irnttrnnianx.) 

Eaciit s ; son oft’haos and Darkness. 
He married his sister, ISight, and was the 
lather of tin* Light and Day. The Pareto,' 
or Eates (q. v.j, by some, are called his 
daughters, lie was trun-lhrmcd into a 
river, and plunged into Tartarus, because 
be aided the Titan-. Eroni him, 1 In* name 
Errhux was given to the infernal regions, 
particularly that pan of it which is desig¬ 
nated as the alioii • <>:'v irlttou- shades, and 
Inuii which they p-.— over immediately to 
the Ely.-ian tieli.-. 

EmteTiii i Il.irlhnninx.) 

I'iMitMtii: (from the l.'rei !, a des¬ 

ert); one who -erludes !illii-e|t' from so¬ 
ciety. (See . Iiim linnh .) 

Elit iitov I See llri.xicllnni.) 

E ui t iff ; i.n important I’riis-ian fortress 
ii; Thuringia. It was ceded to Prussia at 
the peace of Pari.-, since which tune it.- 
(brfilications havi- been mill'll 'trciiglhcn- 
ed. It is .-itiiated on the great mail which 
,leads from EraiiMbr! on the .Maine to the. 
north of tjerioany, pa—ing, ill part of itsi 
course, along tin itiomilaiu.- called (he. 
'J'huringinn h'nr'xl {’Phiiriagt r llifhlj, hi 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century, Erfurt 
wa- a llouri-hing commercial place, and 
contained not less than 470,000 inhabitants, 
at pre-ent, there arc not more than ‘-JljKSP, 
io'i/i-' l houses. The university, csi-ihlis|j- 
eil in 1:57.-, was suppressed by the Pru-siali 
government in IrMii, tin- ft,,'- purpn.-e »>f 

merging it in one of (hose great estab¬ 
lishments lor education, of which Pru-- 
sia has so many. The inhabitant.- are 
mostly Lutherans. There are'two tori-, 
called 1*ih-rsbiTg arid Cyrutksbt .-v. Erfurt 
is the eapital of a government, ami tin- 
seat nt several courts, and contains a royal 
academy of practical science, two gi/inint- 
x-in (royal schools), an institution i<>r lie 
deal awl dumb, a musical society, and seve¬ 
ral other institutions. Tlie large hell railed 
Susanna, made of the lines! hell-metal, and 
weighing 1275 ovvf., and the eell in which 
Luther lived, while an Augustine monk, 
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‘ from 1505till 1519,are shown.iscuriosities, press that of the passions, to recon.-de 
According to tradition, Erfurt was founcled conn tiding interests, and s-curo the W e’l 
'ns early ns the fifth century, by ;i certain fare of Europe, and of the generation „vet 
Erpes. It was not a free imperial city, but which Providence has placed us.” Tbi, 
nlwaysmaintained a sort of independence, letter was answered l»v (hilling, With 
• notwithstanding the claims of the elector o/ionnofeto A'npoleon’s minisK rof 
of Mcntz. In tldll; it concluded a treaty allhirs. In the answer which 
With Saxony, by which it agreed to pay sent to tin: letter of the emperor I h.-gi,-.' . 
an animal sum I’or protection. In the of Austria, which contained tin- In • I;-.' 
stwrntecuth century, the elector of Menu assurnnert of his good disposition, ri: 
finally obtained possession of it. In Id M, French emperor enrretiis him, in the im - 
it was granted to Prussia, by the congress decisive language, to adopt a frank. t:p,~ 
of Vienna. . The go vc run lent, of which it and sincere policy. 

is the capital, contains 11(11 stpiarr miles, line or is an clou gated, cylindrical is- 
with ',C»7,500inhabitants, in ‘2\* large towns, croseeiire, a little rimed, and somev. j.-.-c 
.1:2 small towns, and 401 villages. Erfurt resembling.*i horn, which sum rime,- ., 

is celebrated for the interview la-tween the plaeo of the grain in sex end **itil i\ 
Na|)ol<;on,and.\l<-xander(emperorofKits- grasses, particularly in tye, which. wl-<-» 
sin), set era!' kings, anil many princes, in in this state, is commonly called a/mr.-re 
Ssepteniber, ISOt-, wlien the I-’reueh empe- rye. It has been considered by s-uue a- 
ror’s power was at its urine; The chief I hors ns il disease, by others as a fungus, 
object of Napoleon was the entire, pacili- and litis been vrfern d hy I lie latter to i'.- 
eation of Europe, its he believed lie had ( genus srlcrotium. A giain, when aitts-i 
finally succeeded in otJi-eliiig llial of the. cd, becomes at first soli and pulpy, aft"- 
continent. (Her the article ('(inertsa, vol. wards hardens, and elongates gradual! t 
iii. p. 4:11,) lie and Alexander jointly win u young, it is red or\iolnciois, :i■*;- - 
invited tin- king of England td siecede to wards lead colored, and family M i- 
.t!ir- peace; but lhe’*r pressing letter was with ;t white interior: geneially :w> 
answered only by the minister, who, :is tliree grains in a t.pjkr only are nllcc* . 
Napoleon cvprcsscd himself ;iiie:ii[iled to Wet weather is "Me to its if * • 

renew the questions which Jiad lieen de- tiienf. When containing tiii.-- 

cided at Jena and Eriedlaud. 1 b: wished stance has been eaten, it has produci : 
me,” says lie, “to conli-ss.llial I had been very formidable const i|iioncos -sona-to: 
guilty of violence til .15;t voniic, by acktiowl- gangrene of the extremities and di .-in 
edging the. cones of Spain and the fv- Ergot is an important article, in i.mIh'"- 
genev of Portugal.” We add here, that wed'ett ; has Keen fnimd capable of e'er 
remarkable document, l!»- letter of jVapo- ing a very powerful and specific actj.i 
Icon and Alexander to the king of ling-, upon the uterus, and is administered ; 
land, which is only a. repetition of the sen- small doses in certain extreme cases, 'i n - 
tiincnls expressed iiy Napoleon, ill his letter remedy has been principally used in t‘. 
to George 111, after liis adoption of thr* IL Slates. Of late, it h:is been sure,--- 
title of emperor:—“ Sire, the present situa- folly employed in Emnee. , 
tion of Europe lias brought us together E mi a mi, Christian Dana l.^irofe.-sor 

at Erfurt. Our first wish is to fulfil the criminal law at J.eipsje, wajjrnoni l/o’h a' 
desire of all nations, and, by a speedy pa- Dresden,andsludied law from 17?^ to 1781, 
cifieation with your majesty, to take the tit Eeipsic* when- he devofed liimselt *n 
most effectual means for relieving the sut- history, philosophy amt the arls. In led’, 
ferings of Europe. r riie lotig and bloody the emperor Alexander 1 appointed Inn. 
war, which has convulsed the continent, correspondent of the legislative eontnus- 
is at. an end, and cannot be renewed, sion at Petersburg, with a pension: many 
.Many changes have taken place in Kn- academics, likewise, appointed him an 
rope; many governments have been de- honorary member. He obtained impor 
slroyed. The cause is to be found in the taut places as an instructor in bis science, 
uneasiness suid the sufferings occasioned and also as a practical jurist. His wrs- 
bv the stagnation of maritime commerce. tings are on the important subjects o, 
Greater changes still may take place, and philosophical and positive law, and cut:- 
all will be unfavorable io the ))olities of tain many original views.. His fame was 
England. Peace, therefore, is, at the same widely extended by his work flu the legi¬ 
time, the common cause of the nations of latiou of l.eopold II in Tuscany. ; >u his 
the continent and of Great Rritain. We remarks on the works of Algernon Sidney, 
unite in requesting your majesty to lend on forms of government, in several trea- 
an ear to the voice of humanity-, to sup- tiscs •published hy him in his Amallnca, 
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a periodical of 1788 and J78!>,—in the pref¬ 
ace, to Ins translation of the comiricreinl 
code, anil the civil code ■ >!’ c •■juice, and 
ill his essays Dr %1rbilrio Jr iWv, and Dr 
ATotione Furl!, he has discussed sonic of 
fhe most important subjects of legislation. 
I lit; translation of the * We .\'n/:>/r<ui (‘At 
edition (8/J), is universally acknowledged 
to he 1 he best. His last, u/iti, perhaps, 
his greatest labor, vv as the sketch of a 
criminal code (iir Saxony. As fiir as it 
xias finished, it has Iwen ptihlished by 
one of his scholars—doctor I'Videriei. 
lie died in I MU. lie united variety of 
learning, acnleness, wit, and agreeable 
manners, to the most excellent feelings. 

Ekjivko, John Benjamin, doctor of 
medicine at Berlin, was born I7t!ti, at 
Nnrembnrg. His liitlier, a poorwire-dmw- 
er, who bad a good deal of musical and 
literary taste, endeavored to eultivafe tile 
same tastes in Ins only child. The hoy 
left sehool at the age of II years, and was 
desirous of learning his father's trade, 
and hi 'criming actjnainted with engraving. 
I*t received instruction in drawing, and 
afterwards in engraving, in French and 
Italian, and also took lessons on tie' harp¬ 
sichord. Being destitute of hooks, lie en¬ 
deavored to proeure pliilosophieat works 
iiom the dealers itp old hooks; hilt he 
could obtain nothing lint a ti-w Latin 
manuals of the school of Wolf. A love 
for l/ilin and (Jreek was awakened in 
him; philo.-opliv led him to malhematies ; 
and here, too, the writings of Wolf were 
his guides. Tims Erhard was engaged 
till his l.'llh year, when an epileptic attack 
obliged him to renounce, for a time, all 
mental exertion. Alter his recovery, lie. 
resumed studies in philosophy and 
the malhen^Mirs in his Itith year. At ill), 
he formed a^aeijuaiiitanee w itii a 
hrated surgeon, Sirbold, wlio was aston¬ 
ished at such proficiency in a foting me¬ 
chanic, and endeavored to engage him in 
the study of meilieine at Wurzburg. Er¬ 
hard, however, in consequence of tiis re- 
puhlicau principles, eontiuueil still to live, 
as a mechanic. Ib* had chosen iiisguides 
in morals when a hoy of I I, and, in the. 
main, was always faithful to them, lie 
says in a manuscript essay, “One of 
these guides was a slave and the other an 
empemr,—Epictetus and Marcus Aureli¬ 
us,—and by they advice, I determined to 
desire nothing lint what. fate forced upon 
me; while they both taught me to seek for 
happiness not in external circumstances, 
but in my m\ n heart.” After the death 
of his mother, in 17^7, Erhard resdlvod 
to go to Wurzburg to study medicine. 


obD 

He remained there two years, and, in 
17! 12, obtained a doctor's degree at Altorf. 
lie lmd no inclination to tho practice of 
physic, on account of. the situation of 
ntliiirs at that time. The French revolu¬ 
tion tilled him with tears for the tiite of 
Hennaiiv. He was in doubt what part to 
act, hating the aristocratic party lyir what 
they intended to do, and the democratic 
party for what they had actually done ; 
he determined, therefore, to visit North 
America. Bui, having lost all bisprojier- 
ly in I7!>.‘i, by the treachery of an agent, 
lie became much embarrassed, and, in 
I7!17, accepted a place in Anspaeh under 
the minister Von Hardenberg. Two years ' 
after, be went to Berlin, where lie re¬ 
ceived permission to practise physic, to , 
which lie afterwards entirely devoted 
himself He died in I."‘J7. Among his 
works, are bis treatise on the medical 
science, and his Theory of Laws, which ' 
relate to the health of citizens, and the 
Use of medical science in legislation, 
which was published at Tubingen, in 
IHIO. His treatise On the Bight of the 
J’euple to a ({evolution (Jena, I7!C>) ex¬ 
presses the views to which he was led 
Iw refection on the great events of that 
period. 

Hum . Eoiirici :i k i:- of this niuue 
have reigned in Sweden, liie last of whom 
asm tided the throne in 15M 1 . lie e.v- 
Jiihited nimdi , in i';.",' of eharaeler, Imt 
drove his hrulliers to r. hellion by his vio¬ 
lence and severity. His tyranny, and a 
disgrai'etid marr.age, alietuued the minds 
of his subjects ; ami Iiis brothers, John 
ami (’Imrles, liiriued a party against him. 
which deprived him of the 'crown, in 
I5lid, with the. consent of the. stules. lie 
died (Bo7) in prison by poison. He, was 
active and iudiisirions. A patron of the 
arts, lie esteemed and patronised artists 
•and mechanics, received the Huguenots 
with open arms, abolished many super¬ 
stitious usages in religion, uud rendered 
eoinmeree and navigation nourishing. 
Mis judicial institutions, too, are paiiieu- 
lurly worthy ol praise. Ho created a high / 
nobility in Sweden, by conferring the 
dignity of count and baron. (See Cel¬ 
sius's History of Erie A ,11', in Swedish, 
Hreilswaide, 177ti.) 

Ekictiiomiis, or EttKcrur.i s, son of 
Dardanus and Balea, and grandson of 
Jupiter, was king of Troas. lie was the 
richest man in Iiis kingdom, having in his 
meadows BtMJO mares with foals. Borens 
fell in love with one of these marcs, and 
transformed himself into a horse. The 
product of tiiis union was 1‘2 colts, which 
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bounded over the plains without injuring 
a spire of grass, anil skimmed the waves 
of the sea. Ericthonius obtained the king- 
donj of Troy by the death of his brother 
Hus'without children. life married Asty- 
oobe, the daughter of Sitnos, by whom 
(or, according to some by Callirrhoe, 
the duughter of Scamander) he became 
the lather of Trus.—Another Krirlhoniua, 
king of Athens, was, as fuble relates, the 
son of Vulcan and Attliis, daughter of 
t'lanaiis. Ericthonius was educated in 
the temple of Minerva, by the goddess her¬ 
self. When he grew up, lie drove Am¬ 
phitryon from his throne, and reigned in 
his stead. lie erected a statue to Miner¬ 
va; or, according to some a temple in 
the citadel, and instituted, in her honor, 
the festival called Panalhnuuni. The 
fabulous history of this Ericthonius is 
diflerently related. He is said to have 
had dragon’s l'oer : and, on account of his 
inability to walk, to have invented a tbur- 
wheeh d covered wagon to conceal his 
loot in it. For this reason, Jupiter placed 
him among the stars, where he became a 
constellation, under the name of Hoi,Its 
(<1- v.) 

Eiuoanus (probably the Po, in Italy); 
a river famous in mythology, mentioned 
in the return of the Argonauts. When 
Phaeton, who is also called Priu'timts, was 
struck by the thunderbolts of Jujiitt r, he 
fell into this river—and his three sisteis, 
the lhJiades, lamented him till they were 
changed into poplars. They did not 
cease to weep lor him even in t|iis con¬ 
dition ; and their tears, falling into the 
"water of the river, became transparent 
amber. It is believed by many, that, the 
amber louud on the shores of the J’atlic 
passed, liy barter, through sevirel savage 
tribes, until it reached the Adri-iiie sea, 
where Greek and Phoenician merchants 
came to buy it. 

Erik ; a lake of North America,through 
which the boundary line runs which s-. tv 
arates the I'niled States /rein ('atiad.i; 
about 280 miles in length from S. W. 1«> 
N. E., from 10 to til in breadth, and 
in cireumli mice ; containing about 12,0(10 
square mile.--. It is 120 feet deep, and its 
surface is J£M fit above that of lake On¬ 
tario, with which it is connected by the 
Welland canal, and l>t*fi feet above the 
tide water at Albany, vviUi vvliieb it is 
connected by the, great Erie canal: Ion. 
7K° or,' to Kl° l(y W.; lat. IP 20" to 
42° .W N. This lake is of dangerous 
navigation, on account of the great num¬ 
ber of rocks which project, lor many 
miles together, from the northern shore, 


without any shelter from storms. A con 
stant current sets down lake Erie, and 
with the prevalence of north-western and 
south-western winds, tt-ndem the up-lak-- 
navigation tedious. There are several 
tolerably good harbors on the south shore 
the principal of which are HulHrio ran: 
Dunkirk, New York ; Erie, Pennsylvania 
Sandusky,* Ohio, besides the haflier a; 
Pnt-in-lrtty island. It discharges its wnics 
at the north-east end into the river Niagara 
A battle was fought on this lake, Sep¬ 
tember JOlh, IB III, between the American 
fleet, under commodore Perry, and tla 
English fleet, in which the latter vva,-. 
taken. The- lake is now navigated io 
seven sleam-hoats. The rapid progres. 
of civilization is also perceptible in th>- 
region beyond it. In l8l2,lhono\iso.f l! a 
declaration of war against (l. ilritain by i! 
I ! . States did not reaebthe post of Mirin'.- 
mackinac under two months. It i.-. now 
within ten days’ distance from the Atlai. 
lie ocean. Its navigation will probably b 
minii increased when the Ohio and l’r- 
canal is finished. (Bee ('until.;, and //•/-.-- 
md JVitrifrulitm.) 

EriokiNa (John Scotus). The bint. 
]>lace of this emincnl scholar ::lid lncti* ■ 
physician lias been disputed : nolvvit!-- 
standing the patronymic usually- alb'c. 
to liis name, signilying the Irtsltmtin, i: “ 
weight of evidence seems to pivdnmii::!;.- 
in favor fef Ayrshire, in Scotland. V; 
n.n early age, lie visited Greece, and c.qie 
cially Athens, where lie devoted liimsek 
to the study of'Oriental as well as cl.:- 
sicttl literature, and became no mein pro 
licicnt in logic and philosophy. ('Ii.trii- 
tie- Raid, king of France, tinited him 
his court, anil encouraged hint Yn the ;»r>• 
duetion of some mctaphysiapl dis'|iiist 
tions, which gave great licence to d. 
church, by the boldness with which 1" 
impugned * the doctrines of Iraiisiib-fan 
tiation and predestination. Rut his grain- 
t.lienee was the translating into l.atin ;• 
pretended work of Dionysius the A rent - 
agile, the i-.ipposed first Ghris’iait preach 
or in France. Many passagis in tf- 
treatise, although popular among the ck *■ 
gy of the east, were eMreincly ol>n<'-\i"’ : ' 
to the Romish hierarchy; and a pctem'i' - 
rv order from ]tope Nicholas to < hark.', 
commanding (lie immediate transmK-inr 
of the culprit to Koine, induced dial nioii- 
nrcli to connive at his escape into England, 
in preference to delivering him up to < “ 
vengeance of the papal see. Alfred the 
Great received Erigena gladly,and placcit 
him at the head of the estahlisluncut late ¬ 
ly founded by him in Oxford, then called 
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the Jurt-gys hall, and now morn pent rally 
known ns Jlrazm-nose cMegc. Here he 
continued to lecture on mathematics, logic 
and astronomy, ahrtut the. year 879; hut, 
after a residence of little more than three 
years, disputes arising, traditionally said 
to Jgivc proceeded from the severity of 
his discipline, he gave, up his professor¬ 
ship, add retired to the abbey oj» Malmes¬ 
bury, where he again superintended a 
number of pupils, whom tie- fame of his 
learning had drawn to him. The time 
of his decease, or murder,—for he is said 
to have beeii stabbed to death by his 
.selmlars, wftli the iron -ty les or bodkins 
then in u.-e (iir writing,—-is variously stated 
as having nreurred in the years 871, 881, 
and 88tl; i! is, however, more eredihly 
asserted, that the jealousy of the monks, 
rather than the in-uhunlinaiinn of his pu¬ 
pils, was the ‘val c."tr-o of hi- ileath, inas- 
mtiell a- Isis liererodovi hud given great 
oili-nee to their fraternity. This state¬ 
ment of taet-> has, liowevr, been, with 
considerable probability , disputed by other 
writers, who are of opinion that the Eng¬ 
lish historians litur eonliatnded John 
fSeotus Erigt'iia witii another. John fh-ot, 
abbot of 1'th'Teiguy , who taught at (>v- 
lbrd. In proei' of the itilier suppo.-iitiiu, 
Maekeii/ie. ~.:i bis first vol'inie of Seolli.-h 
writers, ijiii't.-. a letter from Anastasias 
Uililiotlieeariu- to <'bark's ibe I’.dd. writ¬ 
ten in 87b, wbicb .-peaks of Erigena ;is 
then dead. It.'i-lo,- IJemy.'in bis History 
of England, think- it prohahle that in- 
died in Ei.iliee. \ tr.-ulise written l,y 
him with great acute.c -- and ni 't.anhysi- 
e:il snhliliy, /!< .Yitlnnr. w.is 

piililisiti^J a! Oxfiiil, in li.lio, by doctor 
(hde. iii^SOSl A Hml; of bis, against 
iransubstaiAhcian. entitled lh f'lir/jitri' it 
Sitn^uinr is a! si e\taa irint- 

cd in .1558. lie is ,j,| to Ji,a\e tieeu as 
celelyated tbr In- wit as liir hi * leitruing. 

Er.IN.Mi:--. 1'nr 'f .v.', 

laiuimvr.K, ilmigliier of Tulaus, and 
wife of Ampliiarans i<|. v.i. v bun -he be¬ 
trayed for a necklace presented to her by 
I’uly uiees. mi tleal h“ was eompi lied to go, 
to the war of the .-wen prince.- against 
Thebe-, where lie knew he was to perish. 
Ihr son, Alemmon, slew her for her 
treachery : hut .Esrulapms restored ln-r 
to litia The necklace wa- made by Vul¬ 
can, and had t thc power of rendering 
whoever wore it unlucky. 

Eats, the goddess of discord, daughter 
of Night, and sister of Nemesis -nd 
the Parne or Fates it*, v-not Iteing in 
\ited to the marriagn of Puleiis, si*: re¬ 
venged herself by throwing*! golden «p- 
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j»l<? into tin; room whore the gods and 
goddesses were assembled, with .tlii.s in¬ 
scription : For ihr. most hmuiifui. Juno. 
Minerva and Venus contended for it; 
hence it was called the ap/ile of discord. 
Jupiter appoinletl the son tit Priam, Paris, 
then n shepherd on mount Ida, judge, lie 
awarded the apple to Venus, mid wns re¬ 
warded by her with the beautiful Helen, 
tin whose account the Trojan war was 
kindled. 

Euytn -rno.N', or Erksii tiion, son of 
Triopas, king of Tlie-saly. lie attempt¬ 
ed to cut down a grme sacred to (Yres. 
Jteginning w itli a large and heautilhl oak, 
the aliode ol'oiic of the dry'ads, under the 
shade of which the re-1 of the dryads 
commonly celebrated their dances in 
spite of all previous warning.-', in spite of 
the blood of the nymph, which Unwed 
from the first -troke, lie would not re- 
lintpiish lb- design tdl die oak (i'll, ami 
its spiritual iuliahiiam vv.is deprived of 
life. 'Flic re-t 'ol‘ Ibe 1 1,y;i>•— now lied to 
Ceres, and implored Is r vengeance on 
this act of impiety, 'file goddess des¬ 
patched the demon of hunger, which 
overshadowed Eri-ucllinn vvilli its wings 
while he slept, ami breathed into him it- • 
poi-ouoit- hreatli. From 1 1 1 i-• moment, a 
continual craving Iir loud raged within 
him. lh*-non eoii.-'imied all bis posses¬ 
sion-', and. when food enltld tin longer hit 
procured liir him bv Ibe art of his duugli - 
ter, who had many times sold her.-elf lor 
a -lave from love to him. and escaped 
from her purchasers by her power of 
a-suming dillercni fiirm.-. vvhieli -he bad 
received from Neptune. In: d: veined his 
own limb.-. a- far a- Ic eould reach 
them, and dii il in a dreadful -laic of des¬ 
pair. 

Eiii.\m,i:n : a city in the. kingdom of 
Havana, circle n|" die lle/al, on the R**g- 
liil/, i-<mt:iin: 11 gr >91 lion-es, with 11,580 
inhabitants; Jut. I!,- :{t;'' N.: Ion. II' 

1 1' E. The eitv is di-tuigiiislied fir its 
university, fannied in 17-19, by Ere.lerie, 
margrave of liny reulli. W'lieM Erlangen 
f'll under ibe Pm.-.-ion .-'enplre, the uni 
versify began to Hourish ; hut, tin- part of 
the country being taken from Pm-'-ia in 
180t«, the university rcmaiiii’d in a lan¬ 
guishing condition until the di-lrict was 
annexed to Havana. (See .■htrinirh.) It 
then hi'i'umi- important as the Protestant 
university of the mutiny, and several dis¬ 
tinguished scholars wi re appointed pro- 
lessors. The regular revenue til the uni¬ 
versity is from 00 to 70,000 riv dollars . 
(from'about -10 to 50,000 Spanish dollars); 
but the government often makes it midi- 
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tional grants. The library, since that of floor and rafiers. ft leads on mice arid 
Altdort has been added to it, contains rats, and soon clears its haunts of then,'; 


100,000 volumes. 

. Ermark ; a Turkish word, signifying 
river, and contained in many geographical 
.names, as Kizil-Emutrk (Rod-ri ver); Jekil- 
Ernurrk (Green-river). 

Ekmknonviu.b ; a village in the depart¬ 
ment de I’Oise, about 8 leagues from' 
Paris; the country' seat of M. de Girardin, 
celebrated for its large and handsome 
park, in which the remains of Rowsseauv 
were entombed upon an island of poplars. 
French and foreigners, particularly the 
English, frequently go thither from Paris, 
miring the summer, to visit the tomb of 
Rousseau. In former days, the fair Gabri¬ 
ele d’Estnies. resided qt Ermei ion villi-, in 
a hunting castle, of which a tower sijll 
standing, hears the rfttme of that favorite 
of Henry IV. After her death, Ermenon- 
ville fell into the liunds of that faithful 
friend of Henry, whom grief for the loss 
of his master carried off two days after 
the king’s assassination l»y Ravaillae. Er- 
inenotiville has boon made still more re¬ 
markable in later times. J. J. Rousseau 
died there, after having lived there only 
six weeks. His bones were- removed from 
the island of poplars to the Pantheon. 
The ornaments of art contribute to tin; 
embellishment of this beautiful spot, so 
highly favored by nature. The elder do 
Girardin, author of a work on horticulture, 
expended 3,000,000 francs on it in 30 
years. 

Krmink (musteltt ermiiiea, Lin.). This 
beautiful little animal belongs to the tribe 
difritigrada, or quadrupeds characterized 
by moving on the extremities of their toes, 
and endowed with a greater degree of 
agility than that, possessed by the jilmili- 
grmln, or those walking ou tlie whole sole 
of the foot. Tlie ermine, according to the 
observations of the prince of Musigiiano, 
is the common weasel of the IJ. States in 
its winter hair. It is found in the northern 
parts of this continent, and those of Asia 
iu great abundance; though it is not con¬ 
fined to these regions, since it occurs even 
in our Middle States, uml also in the tem¬ 
perate parts of Europe. In the Middle 
and Eastern Slates, it is known as the toea- 
' srl; further north, and in England, it is 
called stool in its summer, and ermine in 
its winter hair. In France, in summer, it 
is termed roselet, and in winter lu-rmine : in 
this state, it. is the mus PonUrus of Pliny. 
The habits of" the ermine are very similar 
. to those of the common weasel of Eu¬ 
rope, frequenting barns and out-houses, 
generally making its retreats beneath the 


pernicious depredators ; but it does notni 
ways confine itself to ‘ibis food. It is very 
destructive to poultry, birds amt young 
rabbits; it is also a great devourrr of eggs 
In the neighborhood of Hudson’s liay, fa¬ 
mine are very abundant, particularly it, 
the Imrnni grounds and open® plains 
When in pursuit of their prey, they carr* 
their tails horizontally, and display gresir 
quickness and agility. During the win¬ 
ter, it is extremely difficult to distinguish 
them, from their color so closely resem¬ 
bling that of the snow. Liki? many other 
species of this genus, the ermine has the 
faculty of ejecting n fluid of a musky oiler. 
In its summer dress, it is of a light, form 
gitious or chestnut-brown color over the 
head, hack, sides and upper hull" of th< 
tail; the under part is nearly of a pure 
white; the lower.portion of the tail In¬ 
comes gradually darker, till, at the extrem¬ 
ity, it is quite black. Its fur is short, sof- 
and silky. In its winter coat, it is of,-, 
pure white over the whole head, body 
mid limits, the lower half of the tail uloin 
retaining its dark hue. The fur, at tie- 
time, is much longer, thicker and linn 
than in summer. In Norway, it is taker 
in traps baited with flesh; in Siberia, it ;s 
either shot with blunt arrows, or taken it 
a trap made of two flat stones, propped 
by a stick, to which is fastened a baited 
string, which, on the least touch of tie 
animal, releases the stone, which tails ai.e 
crushes it. The fur of the ermine is i> 
great request, and was formerly one n; 
the insignia of magistrates. When used 
as linings of cloaks, tlie black pit! f>'° ,! 
the tail is sewed to the skiny!? irregulu" 
distances. This animal isyphit readily 
tamed: when caught, and }fq>t in it cage, 
it exhibits every mark of its ferocious am 
Savage chhracter, by killing or injjireii 
every thing within its math. 

Earn ri, John Augustus, founder of 
new theological and philosophical schoo 
in Germany, was horn at Tonnsiadt, u 
Thuringia, 1707. He. studied theology n! 
Pforta, Wittenberg and Leipsic. _ Having 
been made associate instrncter (J7.‘i 1) and 
rector (173*1) of the Thonins-sehoo! »• 
Iji.-ipsic, he devoted himself principally ty 
ancient literature, and the studies connee,- 
ed with it. In 1742, he w*ts appointed ex¬ 
traordinary professor of ancient Jitcratwr* 
iu the university there, and, in 175<>, w- 
narv prolessor of eloquence. In J / , 

an iirdinary professorship of theology was 
added to his other offices, lie iM-rlorns-y 
the duties ofvboth professorships till It/t 7 
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he resigned the former. lie 1 h> 
came, in succesaion, first professor of tlie 
tlieiilogieal faculty, canon at Misuiu, as¬ 
sessor of the consistory at Leipsie, am] 
president of the tfablonowski academy 
of sciences at Leipsie. He died 1781. 
lly a careful study of profane philology, 
lie Jmd fitted himself lor a thorough study 
of theology, and was thus led to a more 
judieiofis exegesis of the biblical writers, 
and, in general, to more liberal theological 
views. 'Theological criticism, so (hr as it 
is founded on philology and grammatical 
illustrations, was greatly promoted by 
him. Of his accuracy its a critic and 
grammarian, his editions of Xenophon’s 
MemnmUUht of riocralcs, the (’louds of 
Aristophanes, Horner’s works,!’alliiuarhiis, 
Polybius, Suetonius, Tacitus, and, above 
till, his admirable edition of (Vern’s works 
(first, at Leipsie, J738). arc sullicienl proofs. 
l’’or the elegance of his- Latin style, lie 
Well deserves In lie failed the (’irrm uf 
(l.riiiinn/. His Ojinanilu Oral. (Leyden, 
I7ti'2), Oration. (Leipsie, ]7!U), hiitin lhn- 
Ir'n. Sn’ilinn.-i (Leipsie, 1 7; >• >), lias e heett 
ollen published. liis tlieologicul writings 
are no less mmicrotis.- Iuinksti, Augustus 
William, nephewt* if the pree-ding,Wiis horn 
17-EJ, and died I .'*(11. 11'- was profi-s-or of 

p!iilo-o|.lis and el.iijiii iiee, and a d.-rin- 
guislied philologist. We are indehled to 
him, among oiler 'works, fir a good edi¬ 
tion of l.i vs and Ammiaiins 'Marrellinus. 

Elm:, ; the ((reel, name of Cupid and 
Amor (ssliieh see; see a!--n . lull rn.i). 

I’.uos ra iti s. (See //< r.’lliislrillli.i ., 

Erotic (from the (Jri eh. r-">- love.; re¬ 
lating to Inse. — /•><,/.'.” 1’iiilri/: amalory 
poctrv. -'flie name of’ i n,lir writers has 
lx en apulieil, in (5reek literature, partien- 
1,-irlv to jf^iiss o)' roueiina writers, and to 
lln- svriter Aj^the Milesian Tales. These 
writers helonyyn tin- later periods of ((reek 
lit. rulure, and abound in sophistieaI siih- 
tilties and ornaments. The best of them 
are Achilles ^Taints, Heliodorti.-, L<a:"'is, 
Xenophon of laplies-us, and Chariton. 
'I’hi re is a rolleetioii of them— Srrij-I'in.i 
in,tin (Irn-'.U (.'urn .Miln-ln rlirhii 'lilpont. 
ITT’ -17.0, dsols.]. 

I’.inrroM wi (from .. los e, ami e n/s 

neiihe-s-h This term ha- been employed, 
hs some writer-, to denote that uioditiea- 
tf.ni of in-anily, of’ which the pas-ion of 
lose llift origin, and in svhich the Mvo 
of a pariieul.irjndisidu.il constitute-' the 
jiredeniiiiimt idea, oeenpsing the whole 
attention of the patient. Licentious 
thoughts a: 1 physical excitement do not 
exist in ties disea-c. Those who are 
flieted sv'i'i • r'-ven.'iny fix their alli'«tions 
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on a .certain object, ollen one which they 
have had 1ml a single opportunity to see ; 
sometimes also one which cnitnot return 
tlicirlove. The eye is lively and animat¬ 
ed ;.the look, passionate; hilt the conduet 
of the subjects always within the limits of 
propriety. They forget themselves, and 
yield a pure, often a secret svorship to 
their idol, whose wishes and caprices 
they implicitly obey. Sometimes eroroma- 
nv begins under the liinn of mekmelioly, 
instead of rating;,tlie patient is |ieusivc* 
and silent: it then terminates in a sort of 
nervous liter. The discovery of it is 
sometimes dillicult : the passion liclmys 
itself however, at the sight, or even tins 
.nanus of the lined object; the counte¬ 
nance grows animated ; the pulse, iptick, 
strong and spiismodic. llippoerales, hy 
these symptoms, discovered the love of 
I’erdieeas to his lather’s mistress; and Erti- 
sistratns. the alliviion of Antioeluis fir his 
step-inothei',Stratoniee. Inominallysome¬ 
times passes into ported delirium, leads 
to suieide, hysterics, iS. e. It depends on 
the same causes as other menial diseases. 
Young people ari‘ peculiarly subject to it. 
w ho have ail excitable nervous system and 
a lively imagination, who give themselves 
up to excess in pleasure, nr dre -pud. d hy 
readingroniaiiia s. and rendered eliemmatc. 

1 iv an mplijii'iuii- education and indolence. 
Low and light did ha- l«-i u lerniiimended 
in this disease,togelIier v\ illi aetiv eexertiotl 
ot' body and mind. 

Kkiumcsi Thomas {properly I an Kr- 
)nn). a learned ()ri< nlaii-t, ’was horn at 
O ""inn in Holland, in I.*»■“' I, and studied 
yden. vvh. re lie at first despaired of 
1 -s. Hi- eotilidenee, however, WiLS 
soon revived, and he !-■ -t■ irtu d to his stud- 
ie.- wjlli so unit'll zeal, that his progress 
justly astoiii'lud his in.-li'iieterM. His 
liimi* rest-piini'ipally on his .'icipiaintuiire 
with die Oriental languages, whieh h - 
began to learn under Joseph t J rnligev. 
To extend hi- knowledge of them, lie vis¬ 
ited England. Eranee, Italy and ((eriuany. 
and heiMine aci|iiainteil with the inns' 
eminenl seholars. who gave him advice 
and instruction. He Was received with 
particular marks of friendship by :(>>• 
great Casaiihon. He learned, at the satin 
time, the I’ersian, Turkish and Etliiopiai. 
language-. After a tour of four years, he 
returned, in |t;|*>, to Holland, and was 
appointed professor ot" Arabic arid oila'i 
’Oriental languages, except the 111 lirexv. 
the llchrew professor-hip being already 
filled. r.r[)ctiius di.-chrugeil the duties ot 
this office with ability and zeal, lie es¬ 
tablished a pri— at great expense, tor do: 
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printing of works of Oriental literature. 
In 1619, a second Hebrew professorship 
was founded at Leyden, and committed to' 
Erponius, Soon after, he received the office 
of Oriental interpreter to the statcs-goncrol. 
The most learned Arabs admired the ele¬ 
gance with which he expressed himself 
in their language, so rich in delicate pe¬ 
culiarities. His reputation, as a perfect 
master of the Arabic, became universal, 
and he was repeatedly invited by the king 
of Spain to explain, inscriptions on the 
Moorish buildings and monuments/' The 
works of Erpemus (some of which were 
published after his death) tire held in the 
highest estimation. It was his intention 
to publish an edition of the Koran, witii a 
Latin translation and a commentary, a 
Thtammis (Irumvuilicvx of ihe Arabic, and 
on Arabic, dictionary ; but he was carried 
off by a contagious disease, in 1624, at l.h« 
age of 40. Reside liis (Irammntira Jlrtihl- 
ta, his Gram mat it a Hthraira, and. other 
grammatical works, his most valuable and 
celebrated publication is bis Klmarini 
Uistoria Sararenica (1625, folio). 

. I 1 '.itK ok, in astronomy, is the difference 

between the places of any of the heavenly 
bodies, as determined by calculation and 
oliscrvatiou. Thus the error in the lunar 
tables is the difference between the place 
of the moon, as given in the tables, and as 
determined by observation; and this error 
is marked with the sign -J- or —, accord¬ 
ing as it is to he added ro or subtracted 
from the tabular result. 

Eusru, Joint Samuel; the father of mod¬ 
ern Herman bibliography. He was horn 
at Orossglogaii, in Lower Silesia, June 23, 
1766, anil, while a mere tyro, showed un¬ 
common love for bibliography, ftciugen¬ 
couraged in this pursuit by Tnliri and 
other learned men, lie published the Rep¬ 
ertory of the Herman Journals, and oili¬ 
er Periodical Collections of Information 
on the Subjects of Heography, History, 
and Sciences eonne.e.tcd with them, 1790— 
1792, 3 vols. liecoming known to Schtit/. 
and Llufeland, they engaged him in the 
editing of their Universal Rejiertory of 
Literature, 1785—1790. This work was 
published in 1793, and was followed in 
1709 by the Quitu/urnnium, extending from 
179! to 1795 ; and, in 1806, by another,ex¬ 
tending from 1796 to 1800. These works 
contain notices of all the separate publi¬ 
cations which appeared during that pe¬ 
riod, and even all the essays printed in the 
journals anil other (leriodicals. They 
are executed with, accuracy, on a good 
plan, ami with a general ueeount of re¬ 
views, whose character for (Kurtiality or 


impartiality is illustrated by examples. At 
the same time, Erscli began to prepare a 
Universal Dictibnary of Modern Authors, 
which he afterwards limited to European 
writers. This was thd origjti of his (Mt.hr ■ 

• tea J , \ankreich (Literary France,) Hamburg 
1797—J800, 3 vols., with two supplement.- 1 
In the year 1803, he was,made professo 
of geography and statistics in the ijiiivers'- 
ty of IIuKh, where he published his Ma..- 
ual of Certiinn Literature, from the Mia 
die of the 18th Century till the latest Timm 
(Amsterdam and Leijisic, 1812,2 vols. 8ve , 
2d eilit.ion, Leipsic, J822), and the Uni¬ 
versal Encyclopedia of Arts and Scit-nct 
(Lqipsic. J818, 4to): 16 parts bad appear-"! 
in 1827. lty the former work, be liist gav- 
a systematic character to modern Hcrtn.- 
bibliography; and its coniplctcncs.-. a - 
curacy ami arrangement make it a mod.' 
for Mich a work. Wlmt knowledge, vv Ice 
attention and industry, are requisite r ■ 
conduct a work like the Enc^cloptcib-j, 
as lie Ims done it, needs no explanation 
Lie died in January, 1828. 

Erskikk, Thomas, lord Ei.ikim . a 1 
eminent lawyer, was the third and yeun- 
est son of David- Henry Erskiue. ten.-r 
earl of lhicban, in Scotland. lb- 
born in the year 1750, and was eib: v' i 
partly at the high school of Editilmr^o, 
iirnl jitirtly tit the university of 81. At - 
drevvs. The contracted means of !.• 
family rendering a profession nccc.v.tr,. 
be was embarked tit Leith as a midship 
limit, ami, from this time, did not r'-vi-.’ 
Scotland until u lew yt ars beiiirc i. . 
death. lie never obtained a commc-s." • 
in the navy, which he quitted alter ;i sc: 
vice of fimr years, and entered into 
toy; iIs, or first regiment of liie/J in L'-' 1 
In 1770, lie married, and vvtvv, with trs 
rcgimciit, to Minorca, when JFi- spent tbr- 
years. Ife served in the fiiny si\ year., 
aud, during that time, acquired considers 
hie reputation |i>r the acuteness and vers., 
tility of his talents in conversation ; and 
is supposed that this ciiruiuslaiiee, and !.‘s 
earnest persutision of his mother,—a 1 '»• 1 >' 
of uncoirimoo acquirements and penetn 
tion,—induced him, at the age of 26, to em¬ 
brace the legal profession. He entered ;l.-. 
a fellow-commoner at Trinity colicg", 
Cambridge, in 1777, merely to obtain 
degree, to which lie was entitled as th- 
s<m of a nobleman, and thereby to shorter; 

• his (Massage to the bar; mwl lie,at tliosam-* 
time, entered himself a student of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn. He also became a pupil in the 
oflico of Mr., afterwards judge Jjullei, 
then an eininent special pleiuJcr, and sub 
seqiAmtly iu that of Mr., afterwards banin 
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Wood. ' He was called to the bar in 1778, 
and his success was immediate. Acciden¬ 
tally introduced to captain Baillic, who 
had been removed: by the earl of Sand¬ 
wich, from tl*! superintendence of Green¬ 
wich lipspital, he was employed by that 
gentleman to oppose a motion of the nt- 
torsey-gcneral, for leave to file an indict¬ 
ment ajrainst him for a libel on the earl. 
!|e showed so much cloquened’and spirit 
on this occasion, that., on leaving the court, 
he received ‘30 retainers from attorneys 
who happened to 1m: present. This oconr- 
lence took placi> in the Michaelmas tol- 
lowing the Trinity term in which he had 
liecn admitted; and, in a few month* af¬ 
terwards, he was equally' favored hy being 
chost'll to appear at the liar of the house 
t.f commons, as counsel for Mr. Gurnan, 
the hook-s-ller. against ti hill introduced hy 
lord North, then prime minister, to restore 
Jo the universities the monopoly in alma¬ 
nacs. whieli Mr. f’anian had sueceedeil 

■ tihnlisliiiig hy legal judgment. His 
p 'ech in t pposition to this impolitic pro- 

j'n-al was much admired, ami, the bill Iw- 

■ njr lost hy a considerable uiajorny, his 
reputation ltecam>' so estalilisheil, that he 
was heiicclorward engageil either for 
plaintilf or ilefeiitlant in iluj most impor- 
‘i.utt causes during a practice of ‘ia years. 
Jtt May. I7sd. he received a silk gown, 
ami. the same year, was elected mcmlicr 
of parliament for Portsmouth. Tin* lath r 
honor lie acquired from the reputation be. 
obtained tie re wlmn acting as counsel on 
• t eriebrated trial of admiral Keppel : 
.mi lit- v.a- imaiiininu-Iy r. chosen f«*r the 
- one borough till every .'ticceetjing elec- 
t.*ai. mill! raised to tile peerage. The 
lights oltjjairies lie firmly maintained tin 
all ocoasiiTV but particularly in the cel- 
« S lated trialnjJJ till'ileaii of St. Asaph tiir 
'•bel. w hen pfjrlee Holler reliisetl u, ■•- 

tve the verdict of "guilty of ^iiihlishing 

■ ■nly," ;is returned by the jury. In 

tie lintiid another fortunate opportunity 
ibr 1 lie display of his peculiar eloquence, 
n a tlefence of Mr. Slnrkdalo, lb'* litmk- 
sclier tor publishing what was cbargctl ;is 
1 hli'-llmis pamphlet in fitvor of Mr. Ilas- 
iiigs. w ii"se situatitiii at tin* time (being 
*;i• ■ 11 ahoiif to t;il<e his triali gate him ad- 
oiralile st ojie fir tlie auimateil appeal to 
reeling, hy which his oratory was so le- 
uoitoiisly distinguished. In 17! V.l, lieing 
employ oil to dofuiid 'J'bomas Paine, when 
pro'i'cllteil tor tlii: seeond pint of his Rights 
of Man, he i|<"*!,tretl th.’it. waiving all per¬ 
sonal convictions, he tleemetj it right, as 
an English advocate, to olicy the call : by 
’be maintenance of which principle* he 


lost his office of attorney-general to the 
prince of Wales, iTho most arduous ef 
fort, however, itr* liis professional life, 
arose out of the hart cast' upon him, in 
conjunction with Mr., afterwards sir Vica- 
ry Gil>l>s, in the trials of Htinly, Tooko, 
and others, for high treason, in 17R4. 
These trials lasted for several weeks; und 
the ability displayed by Mr. Krskine on 
this eventful oeeusinn was admireil and 
•acknowledged by all'paities. He was a 
warm partisan of i\lr. Fox, and a strenu¬ 
ous npposer of (lie war with Fratiee; on 
whieli subject he unbodied bis sentiments 
in a pamphlet, entitled A View of tho 
('auscs and (’onseqiiencos of t lie War with 
France; when such was the atlrai-tion of 
his name, that it ran through the unpre¬ 
cedented tnmilier of IH editions. In IH02, 
the prince of Wales not only resum'd him 
to his olliee of attorney-general, hut made 
him keeper of his seal- lbr the duchy of 
Cornwall. On the death of Mr. Pill, in 
IHtMi, wlieit lord Grrmillo received the 
commands of George III to form a new 
administration, Mr. I 'r Uino was created a 
peer by the title of'loid I Jskine, of lle- 
stormel eastlo, m Cornwall, and raised to 
the dignity of lord high ehaneellor of 
Great Ihilain ; hot was soon removed hy 
th" dissolution of the brief administration 
of which he tiirmcd a part. Owing to a 
decay in lin t one, originating* in an iinlnr- 
lutiale landed pnreliasi*, and a great lull 
of income from lie* loss of professional 
emoluments, the latter years of his lilb 
were, notwithstanding the extreme buoy¬ 
ancy of liis spirits,e\ccedinglj iiuhitlcrcd. 
Nor were these <filli<' 11 Itii*s abated hy the. 
eireiiMisliiiiee of an unhappy second mar¬ 
riage, ami some ecrenlricity of eonduet, 
exceedingly iueompatihle w illi his age mid 
station. In his leisure', he amused him¬ 
self by editing several of the stale trials. 
The preface m Mr. Fox’s Fpitcchcs was 
al-o written by him, as well as a political 
romance, in two volumes, entitled .Iniut 
hi, and some pamphlets in support of tho 
Greek cause. He died in 1H2H, <> r tin in* 
ftammation of the chest. The talents of 
lord Krskine were peculiarly those of the 
accomplished advocate, in which charac¬ 
ter lie exhibited a power of commanding, 
«l the instant, all the resources of his 
mind, and a dexterity of applying them, 
which no one at the English liar ever ex¬ 
ceeded. This lucidly, united with great 
spirit and.courage, rendered him peculiarly 
able on the defensive side of political per¬ 
secution ; and some leading, but disputed 
constitutional doctrines have been firmly 
established bv his exertions. As a senate- 
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rial orator, his'claims were but secondary; 
nor as a political writer is he entitled to 
much distinction. Many of Erskine’s 
•speeches at the bar have been published; 
'under tlio following titles< Speeches of 
■ the lion. Thomas Erskine, nowLonlErs- 
kine, when at tlie Bar, on Subjects con¬ 
nected with the Lilierty of the Press and 
against Constructive Treasons, hi 4 vols. 
fill edition, London, 1813; and Speeches of 
Lord Erskine, when at the Bar, on Mis¬ 
cellaneous Subjects, 1810, by Itidgway.— 
David Mohtaguo, the eldest of his r sons, 
now lord Erskine, was for some time ’ 
minister plenipotentiary to tin: U. States, 
and afterwards resident at the court of 
VVurteiriberg. 

EanPTtopf, in medicine; a.sudden and 
copious excretion of humors, and the same 
with exanthema, or breaking out; as tin; pus¬ 
tules of the plague, small-pox, measles, &.e. 

Ekwi.v of Steiniiach ; a celebrated 
architect, in tlio 13th century. (See Sfras- 
burg, Minster of.) 

Ervnoo (eri/ngium.); a genus of plants, 
belonging to the natural order umbeUiferer. 
The species arc herbaceous, iitiil have 
something of the aspect of the thistle ; tin; 
leaves are alternate, simple, or divided, 
anil art; furnished with spines on (heir 
margins ; the flowers art; sessile, often ol' 
u bluish color, capitate, and surrounded 
by a common receptacle. The /,'. cam- 
pestrr. was formerly much employed in 
Europe as a tonic, and as proper to excite 
appetite ; but its virtues art; techie, anti it 
has now gone out of use, except its a 
sweet meat. Several species of en/ngium 
inhabit the southern anti south-western 
parts of the I,'. States, and one is thund as 
Ihr north as Philadelphia. 

' Ervsiceuas (frym I draw, and 

siXu,, adjoining; named from the neigh¬ 
boring pails being affected by* the erup¬ 
tion) ; tl>d ruse, or St. Anthony's lire. 
This disease is an inflammatory allertiou, 
principally of the skin, when it makes its 
appearance externally, and of the mucous 
’ membrane, when it is seated internally ; 
and is more, liable to attack women and 
children, and those of an irritable habit, 
than those of a plethoric and robust con¬ 
stitution. Erysipelas sometimes returns 
periodically, attacking the patient once or 
twice a year, or even once every mrtnth ; 
and then, by its repeated attacks, it often 
gradually exhausts tin: strength, especially 
if the patient 'be old and of a bad hubit. 
Every part of the body is equally liable to 
it: but it more frequently appears on tli« 
face, legs and foot, than any where'else, 

when seated externally. .It is brought on 

* 


by dll the causes that are apt to excite in¬ 
flammation, such as injuries of all kinds 
.the external application of stimulants, ex¬ 
posure to cold, and obstructed perspira¬ 
tion; and it may likewise Re occasioned 
by d certain matter generated within the 
body, and thrown out on its surface. A 
particular state of the atmosphere, kc&hs 
sometime^to render it epidemical. „A spe¬ 
cies of erysipelatous inflammation, which 
most usually attacks the trunk of the body, 
is tljat vulgarly known by the name <‘f 
shingles, being a corruption ofthe Erencli 
word ccinglc, which implies a belt. In¬ 
stead of appearing a uniform inflamed 
surfllee, it consists ol‘ a number of little 
pimples extending round the body a little 
above the umbilicus, which have vesicles 
formed On them in a short time. Little or 
no danger ever attends this species of 
erysipelas. 

Ehkkkl'm, or Aie/.Eauxr, or Ah/.-room 
( anciently .‘1rze) \ a city and the capital of 
Turkish Armenia, or Tureomaiiia, and 
also of a paelialie to which it gives name; 
350 miles ,N. N. E. of Aleppo, 510 E. by S. 
of-ConstanliiiopIc ; Ion. 40" 57' E.; lat. .‘10' 
58'' N. ; population, neconliug to llassel, 
Gannabich, Alalte-llnm, «S. <•., only 35.(100. 
According to the Edinburgh Gazetteer, 
100,000,or 130,000. Air. Morier,wiio visited 
this city in 1808, gives the following esti¬ 
mate: 'Turkish tilluilies,50,000; Armenian, 
4 or JiOOO; Greek, 100; IVtsians living in a 
caravansary,about 1000. Air. Morier men¬ 
tions, that Irom the original esiimatcbede¬ 
ducted »uor<; than one third of the iiuinhrr 
of Turkish families; but tin; reduced state¬ 
ment, at the rate of live persons to a family, 
makes the Turkish population amount t.> 
350,000. it is an Armenian andlibishop’s 
and Greek bishop’s see. Givdeiitn is situ¬ 
ated near the head of the Ey^hrales, on a 
rising ground, at. the Ivascff)!’ a chain of 
mountain^, which are u.-ually covered with 
snow. The climate is healthy, but the cold 
in winter intense. It is surrounded by a 
double stone wall, with tour gates. It is 
well built the houses generally ol stone, 
with filters of wood,* anil terraced, having 
grass growing on the tops, and sheep 
and calves feeding there ; so that, when 
seen from a distance, the roots ol the 
houses can hardly he distinguished irom 
the plain at iheir foundation. Tlicstreets 
are mostly paved, the bazars are spa¬ 
cious and well stocked, tflid the place ex¬ 
hibits an appearance of much 
It contains about 100 mosques, 1 GreeK 
and 3 Armenian churches, and m ba'iis. 

It law considerable manufactures, anil an 

extensive trade in copper, and articles from 
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’Persia, and countries north-wesit of ITin-, 
dostan. It is ;i very ancient town; the 
inhabitants date its foundation from the 
time of Noah. Population of the. pachalic, 
according to Hansel, 300,000. Square 
miles, 21,400. 

EnzoKBincK (Gentian ; meaning the ore 
Tiquntains ); a chain of mountains running 
between Saxony and Bohemia, till they 
meet file Riescngcliirge, on tla; frontiers 
of Silesia. The highest summits, which 
are on the side of Saxony, rise to SHOO 
or 3000 feet above; the level of the sea. 
The Erzgebirge consist chiefly of the 
gneiss granite formation, and in this the 
principal beds of ore are to he found. 
Masses of porphyry and basalt are found 
on and in this formation. Towards Sax¬ 
ony, lied* of elay slate rest on tint gran¬ 
ite and gneiss : and above the elay slate 
are granite and syenite. Towards Bohe¬ 
mia, the primitive formation is covered 
lor a considerable extent by brown coal 
mountains, and the remainder by elay 
slate. These mountains are rich in mines 
of silver, iron, copper, lead, cobalt, arsenic, 
Erzgebirge is also the name of one 
of the five circles of the kingdom of Saxo¬ 
ny, comprising ‘2loti square miles, with 
150 to 500.(100 inhabitants. The whole 

circle is one of the most industrious in 
Germany. Alining occupies linin' than 
12,000 of tic people. I'reiherg, Anna- 
1 icrg. Seluieeherg, \ r., have h: come im¬ 
portant hy means of the neighboring si! 
ier and tin mines, the smelting works, tin- 
manuliiciories of arsenic and of a blue 
color from cohalt. The Erzgebirge is the 
chief mniuifitcinrimr district in Sa.xnm. 
Aiiimherg is the chief .— a: of the iaee. 
rtiakinaJjii-im’s-. There are inanufiiflo- 
ries of let'll, cloth, stockings, arms, 
ilk’s, gold aiV^silver lace, of Ha \ and I, 
and cotton. xya'iimitz and Zwickau, tov. ns 
in this circle, carry on an active business 
ill the sale of the munillacltvcd goods, 
which are exported to many parts of tie- 
world. 

Es. or Eis (/. or ; :i (<ri'i ;>r< posi¬ 
tion. signify ing In. Jt has I„>.■ i, added, in 
the Romaic language, to ral geo¬ 

graphical names, nml lias itriltiit* d to 
corrupt the ancient name.; : (i.r irt“lanc, , 
Setines. the modern Ham ■ of Atle us. is 
formed from ' v .•Wiiiwi, in Athens: Sti¬ 
ves, for's Thinti. to 'fhetii : Istiimhoiil, 
or Stamhoul (Constantinople). fur t.y tin 

polin , literally translated, to Hv oVi/. 

Kxr.vt.Aur, in war; a mrious attack of 
a wall or a rnmpurt. cam* d on with lad¬ 
ders, to pass the ditch or mount the ram¬ 
part. without procei ding in fiir.m, brejtking 

vol.. tv. 411 


C 

ground, or cortying’ on regular, works to 
secure the men.. 

Escape, in law, is where it person ar¬ 
rested gains his liberty ltefbre he is deliver¬ 
ed by law. Escapes art; cither-in civil or 
criminal cases ; and may he distinguished 
into voluntary and negligent; voluntary, 
where, it is with the consent of the. keeper; 
negligent, where it is for want of duo care. 
In civil cases, tiller the prisoner lias been 
kuflered voluntarily to escape, the sheriff 
cau never tiller retake hint, and must' an¬ 
swer fur the debt; hut the plaintiff may 
retake him at any time. In the case of a 
negligent escape, the slierill* upon fresh 
pursuit, may retake the prisoner, and the 
sheriff shall be exon-ad if he has him again 
before any action irj brought against, hiiti- 
sell'fiir the escape. 1 in criminal eases, an 
escape of a person arrested is tin olli'itctt 
agauist public justice, and the party is 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Escheat, in law, denotes an obstruc¬ 
tion of the course of de-rent, and a conse¬ 
quent determilialiou oftjie tenure hy sunn; 
unforeseen contingency ; in which case, 
the land naturally res'idl."- hack to the origi¬ 
nal grantor, or iurd of the li e. * 

Em nt.-vn\i it, IVollr.iiii von. who flour¬ 
ished in the fu-'t hall'of tie* I - it 1 1 century ; 
one of the mo~i voluminous and also of 
the iiio-I distinguished < o riiiait poets of 
the Htiahiau p> rio<l. ()f a lively iinagin- 
utioti and [lenetrating spirit, rich and 
oredii.'il in hi- di sciiptkins, and a eom- 
plele master of l.mguage and ver-itieation, 
lie eli'vated himsell'to a high rank among 
epic poets*. V tliing i- ; Known of lii.s 
private eiri iiui-lauees, except that lie be¬ 
longed to a noble family, probably in the. 
I pprr Palatinate. lie was knighted nt 
i leiuieberg, and passed his life in the 
p' ll'oi'iiianee of tin' duties of chivalry, 
being sitppotti'd by bis poetical genius 
and tile libeialitv of princes. He distin¬ 
guished lii/ii-i lf among the minnesinger-' 
(ij. v.) of the Warburg. Towards tla- 
end of his lit!-, he returned to the ensile of 
hi- fatJu'rs, ami wa-' burii d in tin* ctiiin'h 
oft )ur Lady of E-ehenhaeh. (See an u< - 
count of bun in the .Museum of ancient 
German 1.itrrat lire and Art, publi-!u d by 
Hagen, iPireii and Biisehing, vol. i-i.) 
His pot in- are partly original, and parity 
imitated front the Erent'll and Proven¬ 
cal literature. Tile nin-t < .-teeiiu d ol 
hi-' numerous works are. The Pareival 
fprint»-i| 1 177, -Ito.. 1< mid al-'o m Mullers 
Collection), the Tiltml!, or the Guardian 
of the Graale (printed in M//, 4m.the 
Margrave ol* Virhoiine, l.olu'iigrin (edit¬ 
ed by Gorres. Il< itlelberg, 1" 1-1), William 
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of Orange, and Godfrey of Boulogne. 
Some of his poems are in the Collection 
of Manessi. 

KsciiF.Nitniu;, John Joachim, professor 
in the Caroliuum at Brunswick, was lx>rn 
at Hamburg, in 1:743, and died at Bruns¬ 
wick, in 1830. lie received his early ed¬ 
ucation at Hamburg, then studied at 
JLeipsie, under Krnesti, Callcrt, Morns 
and Clodius, and at Gottingen, under 
Heyne and Michaelis. lit! afterwards 
went to Brunswick as a tutor; and, on 
the death of the poet Zaeharias, lie was 
appointed to the professorship in the f’ar- 
olinum there--;ui office w hich he lilletl 
till his aeath. Germany is intlehted to 
him for,an acquaintance with many good 
English writers on tpsthetics; for e'am¬ 
ple, Brown, Webb, Burnet, Fuseli (prop- 
erlv, b'liesaly) and Hurd. Eselienbiirg 
translated their works, with valuable ;itl- 
ditions to some of them. lie also pub¬ 
lished, in different periodicals, accounts 
of English literature, and tints contributed 
to make the literary treasures of England, 
an object Of great admiration among the 
Germans. His mist \alualile work was 
a translation of Sliakspcaiv (Zurich, 
1755—87, 11 \ols., also 17‘.IS 1 H(Ui, 12 

vols.). Wieland hud engaged in ibis un¬ 
dertaking before Esc.beuburg ; but the 
translation of the latter is the most, com¬ 
plete which has yet been made, and is 
still esteemed, though inferior to Hrhle- 
gol’s in elegance, harmony and verbal 
accuracy. lie extended his reputation 
by the publication of his lectures, de¬ 
livered in the Carolinum, by his” 77uo- 
ric und lAtcrutur dcr .idiom n Jf’isscn- 
srhajlcn, nrbsl t ime ISeispielstaruidtnig da- 
zu, and by his Jlundbur/i dcr classisehen 
Ijitc.rutnr. 

Eschi.nf.s. (See . Eschhus.) 

Eschyliis. (See .7,V/u//u.s.) 

Esci.kciades. (See Alsdcpuuhs .) 

FseLF.ei.MUe. (See .‘Ksrlcpindic.) 

Eseonjuiz, don Juan, the confidential 
friend of Ferdinand Vlf, horn in 1 ?f>2, 
of an ancient, family of Navarre, w r as, in 
Lis youth, page to '(diaries III. From 
an inclination for serious studies, lie chose 
a religious in preference to a military' life, 
and received ucauouicutc in the. cathedral 
at Suragossu. His amiable qualities ac¬ 
quired (or him many friends und patrons 
at court, and lie was appointed instructor 
to the prince of Asturias. He soon suc¬ 
ceeded in winning the favor of the prince. 
The, courage and frankness with which 
he expressed himself to the king and 
queen in 1797,1798, on the subject of the 
calamities which pressed so heavily on 


Spain, drew upon'him the enmity of the 
prince of peace (Godoy), who procured 
his banishment to Toledo. Esroiquiz 
sought, even in his exile, by memorials, 
which lie sent U> fhe r kingj to undeceive 
the royal family as to the favorite, hut 
ineffectually. The prince of peace gained 
a continually increasing influence with 
the king, so that the prince of Asturias, 
in March? 1807, wrote to Esroiquiz., ‘-that 
lie was in fear for his crown,” and “ look¬ 
ed to him for 'advice anil assistance.’* 
Esc.oiquiz immediately hastened to Ma¬ 
drid, where the revolting allair of the F*- 
eurial was agitated. He detruded the 
priiipe of Asturias with so much ability 
as to effect a decided change in public 
opinion. When Ferdinand ascended the. 
throne, in 1808, Eseoiquiz was made 
counsellor of state. He adv ised the jour¬ 
ney to Bayonne, and accompanied Fer¬ 
dinand thither. He. was piesent at the 
interview with Napoleon, who knew his 
inlluenrc, and labored to gain him. Fs- 
coiquiz constantly exhorted the king of 
Spain not to abdicate the throne, what¬ 
ever consequences might, ensue. The 
abdication, however, took place, and F.— 
coiquiz accompanied Ferdinand to Yu 
lem-ay, but was soon after separated from 
him, and removed to Bourges, where lie 
Jived in retirement tour and a half years. 
He returned to Valeiicay, December, 181.'t, 
when the course of' events bail rendered 
Napoleon inclined to a reconciliation with 
Ferdinand VII and tbe Inlimt, and took 
part in all tbe proceedings wliicb seated 
I lie Bourbons on the throne of 8pain, 
immediately before the filial hill of Na¬ 
poleon. In IH14, be left the. court, and 
retired to Saragossa. He 1‘elLjinto dis¬ 
grace, because! he had advis^p the king 
to accept, at least in part, tAjpcoiistinuion 
of the cortes. He hchuv eqlwilli lirmness 
when arrested by order of the king. 
Some time tiller, he was recalled, hilt was 
disgraced a second time. Eseoiquiz also 
acquired some reputation as tin author, 
and translated into Spanish Young’s 
A'ight 'J’iioiiglits, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
and other works. Ilis explanation of the 
motives which induced Ferdinand to go 
to Bayonne, is an important document tor 
the history of the time, lie died in exile, 
at Honda, in Andalusia, in 1820. His life 
is a fair commentary on Ferdinand’s 
character. „ 

F.scoier; a guard; a body of armed 
men which attends tui officer or baggage, 
provisions or munitions conveyed by land 
from place to place, to protect them. 
Thin woril is sometimes used for naval 
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protectors ; hut the proper word in this 
case is convoy. ((). v.) 

EscuiiAfics. (See JKsculapius.) 

Escijiuax [cl fiscoriul), a celebrated 
building, is silualttl mid wav up the as¬ 
cent of the chain of niniintaiiis which 
hounds Old Custilo, 92 miles from Madrid. 
Tl*e choice of this rugged situation by 
Philip II indicates the stern and melan¬ 
choly character which history«s«rihes to 
that prince. It tv as creeled in conse¬ 
quence of a vow made by Philip, on the. 
day of the battle of St. Quentin, ill which, 
however, hi! was not present, lie ded¬ 
icated it to, St. Lawrence, whose festival 
was on that day. Every thing ijj the 
Escurial reminds us of the instrument 
of the martyrdom of this saint—a grid¬ 
iron. Jt is seen upon the. doors, win¬ 
dows, altars and sacerdotal habits; the 
edifice itself is in that form. It is a quad¬ 
rangular building, with the principal front 
t<i the west, behind which is a mountain; 
the opposite side, which laces Madrid, 
has the form of the shortened handle of a 
gridiron ; and the four legs are represent¬ 
ed by the four little square towers which 
rise above the four angles. The exterior 
of the Escurial is not magnificent in the 
architecture. It has rather the austere 
simplicity of a convent than the elegance 
of a palace. In front of the door of the 
church is a fine peristyle; over the front 
of which are six colossal statues of the 
Kings of Israel, which appear as if just 
balanced on their slender pedestals. The 
two in the middle tin: David and Solo¬ 
mon. The sculptor has endeavored to 
give to these two statues the features of 
Charles V and Philip If. 'Pile number 
of windows, doors and courts lias been 
exaggerated ito a ridiculous degree, in the. 
dcsc.riptioifOtof the ahbe de 1 vrac. and 
sciior Colinwiar. They state licit there 
are 11,000 doors. In the whole, there is 
something striking, but it do<% not corre¬ 
spond to the idea formed of it from the 
accounts given by those writers. The. 
edifice is built of hewn stone, of a.species 
of granite; its color has become brown 
with time, and adds to the austerity of 
the building. It is a quadrangle, 740 feet 
in length, by 580 in breadth. The Escu¬ 
rial is said to have cost 50,000,000 dollars. 
The most remarkable pictures are the 
Virgin Mary, by (Initio ; the. Woman taken 
in Adultery, lyid St. Jerome writing, by 
Vandyke;' the Martyrdom of St. Ursula, 
and the Fall of the Angels, by Pi "egrino 
Tihaldi, in the church, where are also 
some good paintings by Navarrete and by 
Lucas Cambiuno. In the two vestries 


. > 

are several pictures of Paul Veronese, 
Rulvens, Hpagnoletto, and Titian; an As¬ 
sumption, by Aunibal Carracci, and the 
Lord’s Supper, by Tintoretto. The altar 
piece in the vestry, by the Portuguese 
Claudio Coclho, is one of the most stri¬ 
king; it is Charles IF, accompanied by 
the nohilily, on his knees before the holy 
sacrament. The pictures of St. Sebas¬ 
tian, of natural size, and the Savior dis¬ 
puting with a doctor of the law, are 
some of the best among those of Titian. 
Threg by Raphael—one, called the pearl, 
on account of its superior excellence, is 
a Iloly 1 Family; another, the Visitation, 
in which the modesty of the virgin, and 
her embarrassment on appearing before 
Elizabeth, with the unexpected signs of 
her pregnancy, cannot he too much ad¬ 
mired. The Pantheon is a subterranean 
apartment, situated immediately beneath 
the grand altar of the chapel. A long, 
arched stairway', lined on all sides with 
polished marble, and descending far be¬ 
low' the surface of the earth, conducts to 
this apartment. The whole interior is 
lim-d with dark marble, beautifully veined, 
and of great lustre. 'Phis is the burying 
place of the Spanish royal family. The 
bodies of the princes who have not reign¬ 
ed are deposited in one chamber, those 
oflli. Kings ami queens in another. The 
remains of the duke ol‘ Vendorne. rest in 
thi! Pantheon, as those of marshal Ttl- 
renne do in the church of St. Denis. A 
superb lustre, pendent from the cupola, 
is lighted tip on extraordinary occasions. 
'Pin: collins w hit'll contain the bodies of 
the kings and queens are placed on each 
side of an altar, in three rows, and ill dif¬ 
ferent compartments. The eases ure, of 
bronze and porpl^vry, and simple yet no¬ 
ble in their form. The two great clois¬ 
ters are painted in fresco; the. paintings 
are by Tihaldi, and the. figures are of 
colossal size, Ctierrino, Velasquez, and 
other celebrated painters, have ornament¬ 
ed several galleries and cloisters. Here 
is the famous picture of Raphael, called 
the Madonna del Pe'z. This picture rep¬ 
resents the young Tobit, conducted by' 
the angel Raphael, offering, with a timid 
air, the tribute of his fish. The group is 
composed, beside the angel and Tobit, of 
Christ, the virgin Mary, anil St. Jerome, 
in a cardinal's habit, reading the Ihhlo *o 
them. The library, founded by Philip 
II, and much augmented by his son, in 
remarkable for the large number ol Creek 
and Arabic manuscripts, and for the 
paintings. There arc several pleasure- 
houses at a short distance from the con- 
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vent, belonging to the Infantes. The 
monks are very liberal, and allow any 
person, of decent dress and demeanor, 
free access to the library and all its books. 
The royal family used to pass six weeks 
here every year, before king Ferdinand’s 
reign ; it is now scarcely ever visited by 
his majesty or his brothers. The number 
of monks is now ^1830) 140 or 150. 

Escutcheon, in heraldry, is derived 
from the .French tens son, and that from 
'the Latin scutum. It signifies the shield 
whereon coats of arms are represented. 

Eski ; a Turkish word, signifying old, 
contained in several geographical names ; 
as, Kski chitter, old city. 

Kskimaitx. (See Esquimaux.) 

Esmknaud, Joseph Alphonse; a poet, 
born in 17(>U, at I’elissane, in Provence., 
After having finished his education at 
Marseilles, he made a voyage to St. .Do¬ 
mingo, and, on his return, formed an ac- 
ijuaintance with Marmoutcl, which de¬ 
veloped his literary tastes. At the begin¬ 
ning of the revolution, lie belonged to the 
club of Fenillans, and on its downfall 
was obliged to leave the country. lie 
travelled five years in England, (fertria- 
nv and Italy, and, on bis return from 
Constantinople, settled in Venice, where 
he formed the design of his poem 1m 
JV avigalion. lie returned to France, was 
again banished for bis political writings, 
returned after the revolution of the 18th 
llnimaire, and labored with La llarpe 
and Fontanes on the .Mercurc dr. la France. 
Tie accompanied Lo Clerc to St. Domin¬ 
go, and, after his return, iveeived a place 
in the ministry of the interior. His.'Vhrt'- 
gatiun appeared in the, year 1805. He 
is blamed for many delects, but his talent 
for describing scenes on the ocean is uni¬ 
versally admired. In 1808, be brought 
upon the stage an opera, entitled Trajan, 
and was banished once more by Napo¬ 
leon, after having been assailed by nu¬ 
merous enemies, and made a member of 
the institute. After three months, he re¬ 
turned from exile, and died in 1811. 

Esmkiim.das ; a province of Colom¬ 
bia, on the coast of the Pacific ocean, 
abounding in wav, copal, balsams, manil- 
la, indigo, tobacco and excellent cacao. 
Its mountains arc covered with rare and 
valuable woods, and contain gold mines. 
Fine emeralds are also found in this prov¬ 
ince .—Esmernlaas is likewise the name 
of a river and a seaport of this province. 

Esneh, Esne, or A SNA (called,, by the 
Egyptians, Snt, or Sna ); a city of Upper 
Egypt, in the Theltaid, on the left bank 
of the Nile, about 27 miles S. of the ruins 


of Thebes, and 350 S. S. E. of Cairn; I at 
35° 17' 38" N.; Ion. 32° 34' 5t>" 1C. Ka¬ 
rtell stands on the site of the ancient La- 
tdpolis. Among the ruins there is a beau - 
tifuJ portico of 24 coldnius,’which is one 
of the most’perfect remains of Egyptian 
architecture. The ceiling contains a zo¬ 
diac, which has been supposed to be SKMK) 
years older than that of Dondorab; bur 
CliampoIlHSn, in one of his letters, dated 
1829, is decidedly of the opinion that llm 
{rrcat temple of Esne, as it is called, instead 
of being one of the most ancient buildings 
of Egypt, is one of the .most modern. He 
draws this conclusion from the rudeness 
and q| illness of the bass-reliefs and hiero¬ 
glyphics, as well as from the inscriptions 
The latter contain merely the names of 
different Human emperors. ‘‘The real ag>- 
of the pronaos of Esneli,’’ savs >1. Chnm- 
pollinn, “ Is, therefore, nut of a more re¬ 
mote period Ilian the reign of the empe¬ 
ror Claudius; and the sculptures, among 
which is the limiotis zodiac, are as late ,i;s 
the time of (Jaracalla.’’ The mari|u;s 
Spineto, in his Lectures on the Elements 
of Hieroglyphics, is of the same opinim. 
Esneli is of considerable importance ici a 
commercial point of view. The great car¬ 
avan coming from Seminar stops at tins 
place, and a camel maiket, (anions through - 
out all Egypt, is held here. Amonir de¬ 
population of Esneli u.v 3C0 Coptic Sami 
lies. Not Ihr from it are the ruins of an ■ 
other temple, with a zodiac, not so well 
preserved, however, as that in the ceiling. 
Feb. 25, 171)9, the French were attacked 
here by the Mamelukes. 

Esop. (See .7 isop.) 

Msoei s. (See JKsopus.) 

Esoteric (Greek; secret, revejyMd only 
to the initiated). In the imMufShs or se¬ 
cret societies of tin 1 aiu’ienls^niii doctrines 
were ilistiiiguisbed into ilire eWera: and 
rmterie, the former for the initiated, ui,ic 
Were permitted to I'tifer into tin- saiietua 
ry itself (the Esoteries), and the latter for 
the uninitiated (the Exoterics), .who re¬ 
mained in the outer court. The sume 
distinction is also made, in philosophy, be¬ 
tween those doctrines which belong pe¬ 
culiarly to the initiated, and those which 
are adapted to the limited capacities of the 
unlearned. 

Espaunoi.f.tto. (See Spugiwletto.) 

KsPAUiKits; rows of trees planted about 
a garden, and trained up regularly to a 
lattice of wood-work, in a close hedge, lor 

the defence of tender plants. 

Ehfinasse. Julie Jeanne Eleonora. 
This amiable lady, who united the most 
brilliaiit talents to a heart suseepli.tla ot 
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the warmest love, was bom at Lyons, 
17:12. She was an illegitimate child, but 
passed for the daughter of a citizen, whoso 
name she bore. She was selected as a 
companion by the'marchioncss du Def- 
fund, whose offers she gladly accepted, 
being in a state of extreme indigence. At 
first, the two ladies lived together in tho 
greatesj harmony; but the superior at¬ 
tractions of Julie, which captfAited even 
d’Alenibcri, a most devoted admirer of 
du Deffand, soon maile the marchioness 
regard her as a dangerous rival, and their 
connexion was broken ofK Mile. I’Espi- 
nasse, however, had already made many 
friends, and the king, by the rccommvnd- 
ation of the duke do Cboiscul, granted her 
a {tension. From this time, she shone in 
the great world, surrounded by a brilliant 
circle of admirers. D’Alembert endeav¬ 
ored in vain to obtain her allertions; lie 
only succeeded in obtaining her esteem. 
The inarijuis of Mora, a .young Spanish 
nobleman, loved her, and was loved in re¬ 
turn ; but was soon superseded in her af¬ 
fections by colonel Ouila-rt, celebrated for 
his connexion with Frederic 11. Her 
letters show the strength of her sensibili¬ 
ty and the. caprices of her love, which 
Was blindly lavished without regard to re¬ 
ciprocation. She died in 177<j. 

Fspiiutc-Saxto, or Seiarru-S \>to 
(the Spanish tor /foil/ Ghost); a name of¬ 
ten occurring in geography. For instance, 
it belongs to a place, on tin; island of Fo¬ 
lia; to a bay ol' Florida; to an island in 
the gulf of California; to a bay of Mexi¬ 
co, A'.e. 

Esim.v.nade, in fortification ; the slop¬ 
ing of the parapet of the covered way to¬ 
wards t.V open country ; tin; same with 
glacis. 'Vy. 

Kspkkvik.nSV Japies Duval d’, .ative 
of I’nndiclieny, eounsellor of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and deputy from the 
nobility to the stales-geueral* in 17*!*, 
was distinguished fi»r talent and virtue. 
D’KsprAnieiiil had entertained the pro- 
jeet of restoring to France, the states- 
genornl; and, at the session of the par¬ 
liament, Nov. 1!*, 1787, lie spoke with 
energy in favor of that scheme, and in 
opposition to the measures of the ministry, 
lie renewed his animadversions, May .‘1, 
1788, in consequence of which lie was 
seized and banished to the isle of St. Mar¬ 
garet. lining recalled to Paris in 178!*, he 
was nominated a deputy to the slates-gen- 
eral, when he defended the mona. eliy 
against innovators with as much warmth 
as he had before opposed the despotism 
of the ministry. He made a st#:eeh 
49* 
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against the union of the different orders, 
and, when he saw the minority of the no¬ 
bles about to leave the chandler of ses¬ 
sion, he exclaimed, “ We are on tho field 
of battle: the cowards desert us: but let 
us close our ranks, and we are still strong 
enough.” In opposing the establishment 
of paper money, in September, 175*0, he 
made the singular proposition to reestab¬ 
lish the monarchy in the full plenitude of 
its power. lie afterwards endeavored in 
vain to curb the revolutionary .fitly, to 
whirl# he was destined to fall a victim. 
On the 27lh of July, 175*2, he was assail¬ 
ed by a hand of armed men, by whom ho 
was badly wounded, and narrowfly escap¬ 
ed being killed. His friends then entreat¬ 
ed him to leave France; bin lie refused, 
saying he ought to await the consequences 
of a revolution of which lie bad been one 
of the prime movers. He was at length 
condemned by the revolutionary tribunal, 
and perished on the seallbld in 175*2. 
D’Kspremeiiil was 18 years of age at the 
time of his execution. 

Esprit, in French, signifies spirit. In 
English, the phrase cs/irit dc corps is not 
unfirequenlly used in the sense of attach¬ 
ment to the class or body of which one is 
a meinlsT. 

Esquimaux; an Indian nation of North 
America, occupying nearly all of the 
northern pail of the continent, from 
Prince William’s sound along the coasts 
of the Icy' sea and of Hudson’s hay to the 
borders of the. Atlantic <>ti the Labrador 
coast. Those to the N. W. of Hudson’s 
hay' are of a larger size than those of Lab¬ 
rador, hut. they are all dwarfish. Their 
origin is uncertain ; hut they are evident¬ 
ly diUcrciit from (lie,aborigines generally 
diffused over the country, in language, 
character, habits of living, complexion 
and stature. Their features are harsh 
and disagreeable, their cheek hones prom¬ 
inent, their noses si'hull and fiat, * lair eyes 
small and black, and their lips thick. 
They are dollied in the skins of marine 
animals, which constitute their princigml 
subsistence. Besides taking seals and 
whales, they hunt the reindeer, the (war, 
wolves, and other wild beasts. Their do- 
mestie animals are a large kind of dogs, 
which they use for draught and the diase, 
and which they prefer to the reindeer. 
Their arms are hows and arrows, spears 
and knives. Their canoes are composed 
of a frame of wood or whalebone, cover¬ 
ed with seal skius. The smaller kind, ca¬ 
pable of containing only one person, are 
culled kaijuks. They sometimes use a 
larger kind, called oomink, for transport- 
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iiig luggage and removing their families, 
which afford accommodations for twenty 
persons. There is no authentic account 
of their numbers. They are represented 
as being without any kind ol'government, 
and nothing is known of their religious 
notions. They wrap up the dead in skins, 
and deposit the body, with the arms of 
the deceased, in the hollow of a rock. In 
17(31, the Moravian 15rothrc.ii from Green- 
laml established a mission ill Labrador. 
They have induced the Esquimaux with¬ 
in their influence to abolish the cusltim of 
putting to ilenlh widows and orphans, and 
that of abandoning 1 he aged who were in- 
cajKihle. of procuring their own subsist¬ 
ence. The missionaries are of opinion 
that the Esquimaux originated from 
Greenland, on aeeoqnt. of the great simi- 
ilarity of tlieir manners and rusCttms, and 
of their language, to those of the ffreen- 
landers. 

EsqirntK ; aneieutly, the person that 
attended a knight in die time of war, and 
carried his shield. Those to whom the 
title of tsijnirc is now due in England, are, 
all noblemen’s younger sons, and the el¬ 
dest sons of such younger sons; the eldest, 
sons of knights, and their eldest sous; the 
officers of the king’s courts, and of his 
household ; counsellors at. law, justices 
of the peace, &<•., though the latter are 
only esquires in reputation: besides, a 
justice of the peace holds this title no 
longer than lie. is in commission, in ease 
he is not otherwise qualified to hear if; 
but a sheriff of a comity, who is a superi¬ 
or officer, retains the title of rw/inVr during 
lift;, in consequence of the trust once re¬ 
posed in him. The heads of some an¬ 
cient families are esquires by light of 
prescription. 

Ess, Charles van, horn in 1770, at War¬ 
burg, in the bishopric, of I’adorltorn,/al¬ 
tered the .Benedictine abbey of Huysburg, 
near llalherstailt, in 1788, when; lie sub¬ 
sequently became prior; but, on the sup¬ 
pression of the abbey, in 180-1, he became 
a parish preacher at this place. In 1811, 
the bishop of l’aderhorn appointed him 
episcopal commissioner, with the full 
powers of vicar-general in the depart¬ 
ments of the Elbe and Saul. In this situ¬ 
ation, he evinced a great pmlileclion for 
the Roman see. It is said that he took 
hut little part in the translation of the 
New Testament which was published 
under his and his brother’s name, and he 
. subsequently disclaimed any co«9|>eration 
in it. In 1810, he wrote a History of the 
Abbey of Iluyshurg, and, at the time of 
the Protestant jubilee, in 1817, a Short 


History of Religion, which was publicij 
burnt by the scholars in llulberstadt, ai 
the celebration of the festival of the refor¬ 
mation, and which was answered by some 
scholars in the vicinity. Ill; died Oct. 22. 
1824.—His brother, Leaiuler vail Ess, 
Benedictine of’ the abbey of iWurieiimuii- 
sler, in the territory of l’ailerburu, anil* «i 
a later period, a parish priest at jVhwa 
lenberg, in the principality ol' Lippc, and 
since 1812, professor extraordinary of the 
ology, and preacher at Marburg, also on- 
of the directors of the seminary tor touch 
cm at that city, has distinguished himscll 
by his translation of the New Ti stamens, 
puldishcd at Sul/.bach, by Jseidrl. Tin 
pope, it is true, has lately prohibited this 
translation; lull, in 1820, a new edition ap¬ 
peared, under the name of Lrandcr only. 
This translation has had a great itdlucnci 
upon the German Catholics. 

Essayinu. (See Assnying.) 

Essf.xks, or Esst.axs; ascot among tbc 
Jcws, the origin of which is unknown,as 
well as the etymology of their name 
They are first mentioned in the hook of 
..Maccabees, about 15. ( 150. Tiny live* 

ill solitude, and had all their possession,-, 
in common. < 'ertain examinations pre¬ 
ceded the admission of candidates to then 
society. Philo says, that they sacrificed 
no living creature, and that they shinnied 
cities. Josephus says, ihat they sent pres¬ 
ents to the temple, hut offered no sacri¬ 
fices there. They had purer ideas of God. 
than the. Jews commonly entertained, a 
strict code of morals, and a Pythagoivar 
manner of life. Instead of performing 
external rites they devoted themselves to 
prayer anil silent, devotion, serunillously 
observed the Sabbath, were exta&iely ab¬ 
stinent, and healed diseasevery kind 
by roots and herbs. .Threjected the 
Stlhlilties of the Pharisees ,md the epicu¬ 
reanism o^ the Sadducees. History no 
where supports the supposition that Jestre 
and John were members of this body 
(See. Bcllcnnanu’s Ancient Accounts of th- 
Ksscncs und 'J'tunt/nidct-, Berlin, 1821., 
The principal ancient writers who giy- 
an account of this sect are Josephus, l’hiio 
and Pliny. 

Essex t i a i. Oils. This name is applied 
to those volatile fluids usually obtained 
from aromatic plants, by subjecting them 
to distillation with water. The oil is vol¬ 
atilized with the aqueotiHrvapor, and is ea 
sily condensed; a small portion of it is 
retained iti solution by the water; but the 
greater part separates, and is obtained 
pure from the, difference ill their spcoitic. 
gravity. In some instances, as, tor r.v.u;.- 
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pie, in the rind uf the orange and lemon, 
the oil exists in distinct vesicles, and may 
he obtained by expression. The principal 
volatile or essential oils are those of tur¬ 
pentine, an itsifttd, nutmeg, lavender, cloves, 
carati ay, peppermint, spearmint, sassafras, 
camomile and citron. The taste of those 
oils is acrid and burning; and their odor 
wry pungent, generally resembling the 
taste and smell of the vegetable atliirding 
them. They are generally llnid, and rc- 
nuiin so even tit a lotv temperattnv; Ivnt 
some eongeal at a very moderate degree 
of cold, and others are naturally concrete.' 
They art* extremely volatile, and boil sir ;t 
temperature considerably above I tint of 
boiling Hitter; thus oil of turpentine btiils 
at They tire very soluble in stnmg 

iiletihol. but. on addiui: water largely-, are 
piveipilutei!. 'fJiey .are soluble in ether 
in like manner, but do not tbrm so.aps 
with the alkalies, by wliieli they ;ttv dis¬ 
tinguished from the fixed oils. They art; 
readily iutlamed by smug nilrie acid; 
especially with the precaution of adding a 
little sulphuric acid to rentier die former 
more concentrated, Exposed l<» tht; ac¬ 
tion of the air, they undergo an alteration 
in consetpirner of the absorption of oxy¬ 
gen, become thickened, and gradually 
change into .1 solid matter, resembling the 
true resin--. W'h'Mi iligestetl with sulphur, 
they unite w irlt it. forming vv hat have been 
called liiilstimti of sulphur. One of the 
most useful and :t I ii 11 it tin i f of the essential 
oil-' is that of turpentine, commonly called 
spirit of turpi nf.i:u . It is obtained by dis¬ 
tilling turpentine and water, in due pro¬ 
portions, from a copper alembic. Itisper- 
ti-eily limpid :itid colorless, lias a strong 
smell, .nbitterish tnsre, boils itt filli', and is 
extremely'NullamniidiJt-. Tl is the solvent 
employed iiijVakinga vnriety o. . ,-nislies; 
blit liir purposes of nicely, it required to be 
rectified by a second distillation. In gen¬ 
eral, tin- volatile nils tire used J in the prac¬ 
tice of medicine, or as perfumes. Those 
applied to tin- latter use. as the essence of 
rose, of jasmine, violet, iVc., are possessed 
of a more feeble odor, and, being obtained 
from the flowers of their respective plants, 
n-ipiire much care in tle-ir preparation. 
’I'liis is done by spreading upon white 
wool, impregnated with olive oil, the petals 
of the llowers, and leav ing them for some, 
lime, covered over with a woollen cloth, 
upon which 'lowers are also scattered. 
The flowers are renewed from time to 
time, until the olive oil employed ap|H-urs 
to fie saturated with the oil of the flowers, 
when this last is separated by digesting 
the wool ip alcohol. j u 


Esskquibo ; a river of English Guiana, 
which flows into the Atlantic; Ion. 58° 30' 
W.; lat. 7° N. It is 20 miles wide at its 
mouth, but difficult of navigation, on ac¬ 
count of the sand banks, which run in 
dilli-rent directions across its entrance. It 
contains a number of islands. The influ¬ 
ence. of the tide is felt about 100 miles up 
the river. 

f ’.ssKtpuiio ; a settlement of English 
Guiana, on the borders of the above river, 
originally belonging to the Dutch,, but, 
altrr®hav ing several times changed pos¬ 
sessors. was finally ceded to Great llritain 
in I HI 4. The settlement is flourishing, 
the country well cultivated, an(>o.\treinely 
fertile, fti codec, cotton, cocoa and sugar. 

Essex, earl of (See Dtirri tr.r.') 

Essex; it post-town in Essex county, 
.Wvv York, on the western shore of lake 
<'hamplaiu ; II miles south-west of Bur¬ 
lington. Jfl from Eliza!ifthlovvn. Then; 
is a nourishing village on the Jake in this 
township, winch has considerable trade. 
The eel-.-Invited split nuk is in this town¬ 
ship, 5 miles -a,mb of the village. It pro¬ 
jects 50 yards into lake. Ohaiuplaiu; the 
point, consisting of about half an acre, 
and covered with trees, is separated from 
the main rock nlioul ‘2(1 feet. The height 
of the rock, oil each side of the opening, 
is about 20 fi-'-r. ft appears to have been 
separated by some great convulsion, and 
is (---teemed a greal curiosity. 

Es-i.sNur.v. (Sec . Ixpt rn.) 

MsT.vriiu,. or EsT.vh.va, or Istachar ; • 
a town in Persia, in' f 'lnisi.-tan ; iff) miles 
N. N. E. of He I liras, I GO S. S. E. of Ispa¬ 
han ; Ion. r.:{ -10’ E.; lat. W’ .V X. Near 
il are die ruins of auei< lit Perse polls. 
’I'iiese ruins are on a plain, <» miles in 
hreadth, and Ido in length, from north¬ 
west to south-east. Il is usually called 
.Vtinfit.sjo, and the inhabitants pretend that 
il included SS0 villages. The soil is 
chiefly converted into arable land, arid 
watered by a great number of rivulets. 
According to l.e Itniyn, in- traces of the 
city now remain ; the magnificent ruins 
which lie saw in the year 1701, and of 
which he has given a description, with 
many plates, arc those of the royal palace 
of the ancient kings of Persia, which the 
Persians call Chilmhutr, or <'hnliiunair, 
which signifies forty col minis. Among 

other ruins are those of a tomb, supposes 
to be tin; tomb of Darius. 

Estafkt ; ti particular kind of cou¬ 
rier, who goes only a certain distance, 
when he is relieved, like a mail-carrier. 
He rides on horseback, and is furnished 
by the |tosl-ofIico. Estalettes travel faster 
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than the mails, and may be had at any 
tim& on the European continent They 
are often employed by merchants to convey 
information of fluctuations in the stocks, 
the early knowledge of which is often of 
the highest importance. Estafcttes are 
bound to perform the different stages in a 
certain time, and not to carry any other 
letters than those of their employer, with¬ 
out his permission. In Itnliun, the word 
is stajfetla, in German, staffHte, in French, 
eslajette, in Spanish, esiqfeta, the Italian 
being the original. It is probably derived 
from staff'd, a stirrup, staffetta signifying 
a small stirrup , perhaps formerly used in 
preference*!)} - estafcttes. 

Estaeeette n’AUjKii, I,\ At the time 
of the French expedition to Algiers, 
in 1830, a semi-weekly paper of this 
name was published in Africa; it was 
a political, military, commercial and mar¬ 
itime journal, containing the bulletins, 
&c., of the armies, describing the en¬ 
gagements with lithographic plans, giv¬ 
ing sketches of the African commerce, 
and of the resources and customs of the 
country, military anecdotes, Ac. Such a 
paper is unique. AVe cannot help wish¬ 
ing that Scipio had published a Cursor ftf- 
ricanus, or Alexander an ’a yyiX»,- ’.tmmi;. 
JJut we Should then, probably, complain 
tis much of the mass of information as v\e 
now do of its defectiveness. The Eslnjfetle 
is regularly sent to France by steam-boats. 

Kstaivo, Charles Henry, count d’, ad¬ 
miral and lieutenant-general of the armies 
of France Indore the revolution, was a 
native of Ravel, in Auvergne, and was de¬ 
scended from an ancient family in that 
province, ('omit d’Estaing commenced 
his career by serving in tile East Indies 
under Lnlly, when he was tuken prisoner 
by the English, and sent home on his pa¬ 
role. Having engaged in hostilities again 
.before lie hud been regularly exchanged, 
ho was taken a second time, and impris¬ 
oned at Portsmouth. During the Ameri¬ 
can war, lie was employed ns vice-admi¬ 
ral. At the capture of the island of Gre¬ 
nada he distinguished himself; hut on 
every occasion lie showed more courage 
than conduct or protcssional skill, lie. 
promoted the revolution ; and, in 178!*, 
he was appointed a commandant of 
the national guards at Versailles. In 
17f)l,lie addressed to the national assem¬ 
bly a letter full of protestations of at¬ 
tachment to the constitution, on the 
occasion of the approaching trial of 
the king. He suffered under the guil¬ 
lotine, 1793, as u counter-revolutionist, at 
tht; age of 05. 


-ESTATE. 

, Estami.net (FVcnch ); a' public place 
where smoking is permitted, which, in 
France, is not allowed generally in coffee¬ 
houses, &c. In the Netherlands, public 
houses in general nre called aslaminots, lie- 
cause smoking is permitted in all. Eslu- 
minets, with their floods of beer and clouds 
of smoke, furnish an important part o£ a 
Dutchman's happiness. In London, also, 
the same t#imc has been given to coffee¬ 
houses where smoking is permitted. 

^Estate, in law, signilies the title or 
interest which a person has in lands, ten¬ 
ements, hereditaments, or other effects, 
the word being derived from the. Latin sta¬ 
tus, v^hich means the condition or circum¬ 
stance in which a person stands in regard 
to liis property. Estate is n -a lor personal. 
The phruse personal (Stale is applicable 
not only to movables, goods, money, 
bonds, notes, hut also to some fixtures 
temporarily attached to hinds or build¬ 
ings ; and the distinction between those 
fixtures which tin; temporarily such, 
and those which belong to, and form 
a part of the house, or other real estate, is 
of importance, as this distinction will de¬ 
termine liow it is to he attached on mesne 
process, or seized and sold, or set oft’ on 
tin execution, and also how it descends 
on the decease of the proprietor. But 
personal estate also applies to some inter¬ 
ests in lands or houses; thus a lease of 
them for a certain number ofyears, though 
it he more than a hundred, and so longer 
than any person is likely to live, is per¬ 
sonal estiite ; and yet an estate for the li*<‘ 
of the owner, or of any other person, in 
these subjects, though the person, by 
whose life the interest is limited, may he 
ever so old or infirm, and likely tqg>urviv«: 
ever so short a time, is real cj^ge, and is 
subject to the Jaw rcgukititijgsiirli estate, 
in regard to sales and diffrents. Real 
estate in lands is of various kinds and de¬ 
scriptions, according to the quantity of in¬ 
terest, its duration, or the time by which it 
is limited in respect to its commencement 
or termination, and the number and con¬ 
dition of the owners. A fee. simple is the 
amplest eslc.re which the law admits of. 
(See Fe.e..) A freehold is an estate, for the 
life of any person or persons, or any 
greater estiite. An estate in tail is one 
limited to certain heirs. (See Entail.) 
Only real Estate and a freehold greater 
than for the life of one person, call he en¬ 
tailed ; hut such an estate is of various 
kinds, such as tail-male, where, it descends, 
in successive order, to the male heirs of the 
grantee in direct descent ; tail-female, 
when* it is thus limited to the female de- 
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scetidauts: if it goes in sucec^ive order 
u» ius descendants without any ilistinc- 
tioi, it is called an estate i a tail-general; if' 
it is limited to certain descendants, as the 
children of a certain wife, it is an estate in 
Util-special. An estate in remainder is one 
of which the owner is to come into pos¬ 
session after the; expiration of an inter¬ 
mediate estate of another person, or num¬ 
ber of persons or heirs; and si?also is tin 
estate in reversion: thus, if one grants an 
estate tail, this estate tail may expire, in 
which case the lauds will come hack or 
revert to the grantor, and his estate, which 
still remains to him sifter he has granted 
the estate tail, is therefore called a inver¬ 
sion. As to the number of owners, an es¬ 
tate in common is si freehold belonging to 
more than one proprietor, in undivided 
shares; and so also is an estate in jainl- 
tenana ); Inst there is this distinction iw- 
tween these two kinds of estates, that- 
when one joint-tenant dies, his share 
‘ goes to the other joint-tenants, which is 
not the ease in tenancies in common. An 
'estate in coparcenary arises when an es¬ 
tate in fee simple descends, on the decease 
of the owner, to his daughters, sisters, 
aunts, or female cousins, or their repre¬ 
sentatives, being females ; and they are 
called cuparenurs, or, for brevity, parce¬ 
ners. Ileal estaie leil to any one by will 
is calk d a dr rise, or an estate In/ derise, in 
ilistinelioii from a bequest of personal 
property, which is called a legacy. 

Est.itks (in politics). Man, in the ru¬ 
dest state of human existence, Jives almost 
entirely independent. We cannot properly 
speak of liberty in such a state, because 
liberty, truly so called, implies the protec¬ 
tion of ?Srli man’s rights by; the laws of 
an orgnni/.i'r^wjjiciety, the main if , t of 
political instuVions being to secure in¬ 
dividual libcrtW, by alien ling equal pro¬ 
tection to all. iiut what a number of gra¬ 
dations are to he found between the law¬ 
lessness of the savage and the rational in¬ 
dependence of the rili-/eii of a free state. 
Then; are si vend prominent Metres in the 
progress of man front the one to the other 
of these points:— a. The state of unsettled 
and roving tribes, the hunters and nomades. 
Though very great ilillbivrirv exists among 
nations in this state,yet all political ihwel- 
opemeut is so much cheeked by the non¬ 
existence of landed property (the begin¬ 
ning of proper (vvilizntion), that we may 
class them all together, b. The patriarehal 
state, in which the authority and pm er of 
the father ot'afamily [putridpotest as). that of 
the magistrate and of the priest are united 
in one person : this is the first rude bfcgiu- 
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ning of political civilization.* c. The state 
in-which the authority of the father and 
the magistrate are separated, but that of 
tlie priest and the magistrate still remain 
blended. This is the theocratic state. In 
this, priests form a separate caste, and are 
the rulers, d. When the authority of the 
father, priest, and magistrate urC separated, 
und the distinction between the family and 
state is clearly understood, but yet birth 
decides to what class an individual be¬ 
longs. , Tills is the state of castes. The 
whole? people is divided into different 
classes, with dillercnt privileges, c. That 
state of government, which prevails in 
many parts of Europe, where tile nobility 
have hereditary privileges, and coiTesjiond 
to the castes in the East, whilst the, other 
subjects are divided into ckisses distin¬ 
guished by their occupations, as peasants, 
citizens, &.e. f. Thai stale of political soci¬ 
ety in windmill the members have erpial. 
privileges arid rights, and are subject to 
equal burdens, in this class must he includ¬ 
ed several of the republics of antiquity, not- ' 

" \Vc <'flillicit alist.vii here* from a few remark* 
cm tlie gross fiTor of many politicians of Kvirope, 
of w hom < 'buries Louis tie Jlullcr must ho con¬ 
sidered the hr; 1 '!, on Recount of his notorious 
work l*e.>1>nirnfinn tier Stuntsirissr/t.^rhiijt. oiler 
'JVh'nrie il*'< until r/irhen g*'s> Higen Xusto titles, {ter 
('hinorc ties hi !ttt '-t l ieh-bllrgecl iehc n cntgvgen* 
gesetzt, Winterthur. —Id'JO, 4 vols. (Koto- 
ration of tlio Science of Politics, «>r Theory of tin; 
natural-social State, in Ooposituvi to the <’himent 
of tin* nrtilieinl-ci\ tl). These absolutists ridicule 
tin* idea of a social contract, as 1 lie basis of tin* 
political constitution of a nation, deriving ail their 
ai «*unwilts against it from tin: patriarchal origin of 
the political stale. Political unions, saj they, 
no where hi»«m with siidi a contract, but crow out 
of tin* relations of families. Nailer rails it an 
idea eoiiiinimirated to him from Heaven, that, the 
father beiii*' tlie natural ruler of the children, tin* 
master stands in tin- same n lation to his slaves, 
and the prince t«i lii-t subject*. He says there is 
no foundation for tlie notion that princes are made 

for their subjects, but both are correlative_a 

very logical deduction, certainh , from the original 
condition of men 1 as if the highest branches of 
math uiatics, particularly the exalted and ab* 
Mrai t .theory of fuurtioiis, were visionary an i 
gi mindless, because mathematics began with sim¬ 
ple calculations applied to the most ordinal v bna- 
ne's of life, geometry, with the surveyin'/ of the * 
banks id'the Nile after its inundation' .is if the 
laws of architecture applied to the ere< of the 
stately cathedral were chimerical, bec.m-e aidii- 
tecture began with the construction of miserable 
huts ! as it grammatical writing \otc non-cieav 
bei au>e language began with inarticulate sound, ' 
as if the laws of war, by which its horrors me 
mitigated, were unfounded, because war began 
with coiniuiat murder ! Vrl Mr. Haber's theory 
is so well received by the illiberal party in Hei- 
mnnv, tliat a production which most probably 
would not even have found it publisher in ICng- 
Jiindoi the I.I. States, is (here held up as a standard 
w ork ! (See ('• >n •> til it lions .) 
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withstanding a largo portion of the iuhati- 
itants were in servitude ; for the slaves, in, 
these cases, were not'considnred as belong¬ 
ing to the state, were not. members of the 
political society. Such an anomalous form 
of government as existed in Algiers, where 
.1 trilie of soldiers, kept up by perpetual 
recruits from abroad, and excluding their 
own children from any share in their polit¬ 
ical privileges, elected their ruler, and tyr¬ 
annised over the other inhabitants of the 
country, without allowing them any rights 
(although they did not actually treat them as 
slaves,at least notasthe propertyofindivid- 
uals},—such a government docs not tall un¬ 
der any 8ne of the established divisions, 
and, in fact, can hardly he regarded in a dif¬ 
ferent light, from an association of robbers. 
That condition of government mentioned 
under e forms the subject of this article. 
Estates are those political bodies which 
partake, either directly or by representa¬ 
tion, in the government: tiny are different 
from corporations (q. v.), which very often 
had, and still have, certain political privi¬ 
leges. Estates are of Teutonic origin, 
being found only in countries occupied 
by the descendants of Teutonic, tribes. 
They are to be considered as a conse¬ 
quence of the feudal system, which origi¬ 
nated from certain customs prevalent 
among the Hermans, and from their con¬ 
quests. (See Feudal System.) From the 
feudal system sprang the modern hered¬ 
itary nobles—a privileged body, partaking 
essentially in, or, in some instances, chiefly 
forming the government. (See Nobility.) 
Bandage became gradually established—an 
institution, in many eases, of much more 
recent date than those who profit by it 
maintain. (See Villenage.) At the same 
time that the high nobility began to con¬ 
stitute a distinct and hereditary class 
(which is of much later date than the ori¬ 
gin of feudalism), the high clergy, in many 
countries, began to participate in the gov¬ 
ernment as a body, which they were, in 
those barbarous times, as much entitled to 
do as the warlike nobility; since they were 
the only members of society with whom 
the little knowledge which had survived 
the fearful storms of the dark ages had 
taken refuge. More or less distinct from 
each other, and from the lower orders of 
their respective classes, the high nobility 
and clergy continued to form the estates, 
which, together with the prince, consti¬ 
tuted the general government so far as 
any general government can he said to. 
have existed, when every feudal lord was, 
in most respects, entirely independent, 
and the higher clergy were almost always 


feudal lords, so that n conflict of innu¬ 
merable interests, privileges and lilierties 
prevented any general and orderly admin¬ 
istration of government and justice. “ That 
prodigious fabric (as'ilum* calls it), for 
several centuries, preserved such a mix¬ 
ture of liberty and oppression, order and 
anareliy, stability and revolution, as was 
never experienced in any other age, or any 
other part* of the world.” Hut the tine- 
appeared when cities began to claim and 
assume political rights, the time to which 
we may apply, in respect of all Europe, 
vvliat Spclmun applies to England at die 
time of the Norman conquest, Norm 
se.rlomnn nascitur onto. Tt is to the. rilies 
tliat we owe the origin of the third estate, or 
citizens, from whom, through their contests 
with the other estates or estate (if the no¬ 
bility and clergy were united), and through 
their greater number, which rendered a 
represAitation of them necessary, origin¬ 
ated more general views of the adminis¬ 
tration of government and justice, more 
equitable laws, and more correct notions 
of individual liberty. To the historian, 
who sees, amid the conflicts of feudalism, 
the beginning of the political importance, 
of the cities, it is like the. lirst appearance 
of the. rays of morning after a long and 
stormy night. (Sac. Cities.) Hut tin'pow¬ 
er of the other estates was too great ; nor 
was it to he expected that the third estaie 
should be. in advance of tin' age : a gen¬ 
eral representation was not yet founded. 
The period from the downfall of the Ho¬ 
man empire to the establishment of the 
constitution of the IJ. Stales, may lie call¬ 
ed, by way of distinction, the time of nriri- 
leges, hardly any pari, of the political sys¬ 
tem being established, or administered on 
general principles, or a organized 

plan, hut almost every tl/ug being done 
by sjH-.ciid privileges and grants; common 
rights arising from citizenship being hard¬ 
ly recognised, the individual enjoying 
only certain privileges, as a member of 
a favored class. The privileges of these 
three estates, arising from diflprent 
causes, and acquired in dillcrent. ways, 
were, of course, very different. However, 
the right to grant taxes was common to 
all, because taxes were at first, considered 
as a mere gift to the prince, it being cus¬ 
tomary in all the Teutonic, estates for the 
monarch to defray the expenses of gov¬ 
ernment, particularly of,war, on account 
of the large share of property which was 
every where set aside for him, as has been 
shown in the article Civil last. (See also 
Domain.) However, in many countries, 
the "estates were not called together; in 
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others, their conduct rendered them very 
unpopular. Both their own incapacity 
and the. power of the government render¬ 
ed them, in most, countries, cither useless 
or obnoxiousyund, fti many < on.itries, both 
the, people and the government were 
equally desirous tri abolish them, though 
tor*different reasons. The time of the 
Freneij revolution approached, and views 
of general justice, and legal equality bc- 
eaine popularthroughout Europe. Every 
reader knows that the system of the es¬ 
tates was abolished in France, and all the 
countries where the French obtained an 
ascendency in tin: new formation, or the 
reformation of governments. Sine* the. 
downfall of Napoleon, many governments 
have reestablished the estates, or endcav- 
ored to satisfy the spirit of the age, which 
calls for a secure individual liberty, by a 
new organization of them. This sub¬ 
ject has been particularly treated in the 
article ('onstihitimi. (q. v.) In Sweden, 
there is a fourth estate—that of the 
crown peasant*. Giiviniisiunees have 
changed so t ntirely, civili/alioti lias so 
nearly equalised the ditl'erent orders, the 
interests of men have Income so general¬ 
ized, that the institution of estates has be¬ 
come misuited to llie wants of the age : 
they have had their time, and have become 
obsolete. They are directly contrary to 
the spirit, of our age, as is the whole li-ialnt 
system, and can only be considered as 
remnants of tormcr times, forms from 
which the spirit has long since departed. 
They serve at present only to frustrate the 
most just and reasonable demand of soci¬ 
ety—hull vidua] liberty, protected by equal 
laws and an equal representation. 

KstA one of the most ancient and il¬ 
lustrious ii, •gjlics of Italy. Muratori traces 
its origin loriCnse petty princes hj gov¬ 
erned Tuscunyyn tile time of the Giirlov in- 
gians (lOtli eenturyj. In later times, they 
received from the emperors several districts 
and enmities, to be held as til ls of the em¬ 
pire, viz, Este, llovigo, Mra.t.-.gnana, Ga¬ 
nn l Maggiore, Poiitrcliinli and Obertenga, 
vvitli the title of marquis. < >f this family 

vvils Guellb IV, who, Ii.av ing ... the 

investiture of t(ie duchy of Bavaria, 
founded the house of Brunswick, which, 
from this circumstance, was railed the 
llxtcmian During tin* 12th, Pith, 

and 14th centuries, the history of the house 
of Este is cnmiqclrd with the vicissitudes 
of the otlu r ruling families and free states 
of tipper Italy. In the contests bet ,veen 
the Gnelfs and Ghibelines, the marquises 
of Este, as leaders of the Guelf party, 
acquired the territories rtf Ferrortf ami 
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IModena, notwithstanding many reverses. 
This house, was much distinguished for 
its patronage of the arts arid sciences. 
Nicolas If (died R188) first made the court 
of Ferrara the seat of refinement and 
taste. The reign of Nicolas III (died 
1411) was still more brilliant. He opened, 
in 1102, the university of Ferrara, founded 
by his father, Albert, and which had been 
suppressed during his minority; he also 
founded that of Parma. llis liberality 
attracted the. most distinguished men of 
the age, among whom were Guarini of 
Verona, the ancestor of the celebrated 
poet, and Giovanni Atirispa. He trans¬ 
mitted his love of literature t<^ his sons, 
Iiionel and Borso, who endeavored to 
render Ferrara the country of scholars 
and poets. The reign of l.ionel was dis¬ 
tinguished neither by conquests nor other 
great political occurrences ; hut iio prince 
of the house of Este was more beloved 
by bis contemporaries for bis amiable dis¬ 
position, the charms of his wit, and the 
elegance of Ins manners. He encouraged 
industry and commerce, the arts and 
sciences, by every method, and was him¬ 
self a model of eloquence in the Latin 
•uni Italian languages. He corresponded 
with the most distinguished men of Italy, 
and contributed more than any prince of 
his time to restore, ancient literature to 
that splendor which rendered the KUll 
century so illustrious. Fnder his brother 
and successor, Borso, (died 1171), agricul¬ 
ture, commerce, and all the arts of peace, 
were in a flourishing condition. Borso 
was fond of pomp, but, as he. neither main¬ 
tained fortresses nor armies, his expendi¬ 
tures did not exhaust his finances. Tint 
emperor Frederic 111, enchanted with liis 
reception by Borso,on bis passage through 
Ferrara, embero-d on him the title of 
duke of Modena and Reggio. Borso also 
obtained from the pope, Pius V, the duchy 
o| Ferrara, which he held as a lief of the 
ehmvli. llis sueeessnr, Ere.ote 1 (died 
IdO.i), siilli red ntiteli from (he Venetian* 
and their allies, w ho wished to deprive the 
house ot Este ol its territories ; but. Milan, 
Florence and Naples took arms in bis 
defence, and a general war was the con¬ 
sequence. Alter concluding a disadvan¬ 
tageous peace in 1484, Ercole maintained 
a neutrality for 21 years, although im¬ 
portant revolutions took place in Italy . 
During this period, his subjects enjoyed all 
the blessings of peace, and his capital was 
distinguished for elegance and refinement. 
Boiardo, count of Seamliano, the cele¬ 
brated author of Orlando hmamontlo, was 
his friend and minister. Ariosto, yet 
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very young, already enjoyed the due.il 
favor, and the court of Ferrara was adorn¬ 
ed by the most celebrated geniuses of the 
period, llis son, Alfonso J (died 1534), 
succeeded him. His second wile was the 
famous Lucretia Bflrgia, whose bril¬ 
liant talents and love of literature con¬ 
tributed in some measure to obliterate the 
infamy of her early years. Ariosto was 
in the service of Alfonso’s brother, the 
cardinal Ippolito, a patron by no means 
worthy of such a poet. Ilis sacred office 
eould not. restrain him from violence and 
eriine; and he caused the eyes of his 
brother Julius, his rival in the affections 
of a lady? to be put out, because she had 
praised their beauty. Alfonso suffered 
this barbarous act, at which all Ferrara 
was indiglian', to go unpunished ; but the 
injured Julius and bis brother Ferdinand 
••titered into a conspiracy to dethrone 
him, for the purpose of rendering bis re¬ 
venge on Ippolito more sure. The con¬ 
spiracy was detected, and the punishment 
of the two brothers was commuted into 
perpetual imprisonment, at the moment 
when the axe was suspended over their 
heads. Alfonso also display ed great mili¬ 
tary talents. He entered into the league 
of Cambray, in 1500. The Venetians, 
under Angelo Trevisani, appeared at the 
mouth of the Po, and spread terror 
through the whole province of Ferrara. 
He enclosed this fleet, which ascended 
the river, within the tire of 1ms batteries 
constructed on both banks, captured part, 
and burnt, the rest: this victory was com¬ 
memorated by the most celebrated Italian 
poets. Pope Julius II abandoned the 
league of Cuinhmy, and joined the Vene¬ 
tians ; lie laid Alfonso, whom lie could 
not persuade to follow his example, under 
an interdict, and declared all his papal 
fiefs forfeited. By this measure of Julius, 
Alfonso lost Modena, and was deserted by 
his allies. The French, however, con¬ 
tinued in their alliance with him, and he 
contributed to the victory which they 
gained tit Kavetma in 1512. But, the 
French being soon after obliged to leave 
Italy, Alfonso stood alone. Meanwhile 
Julius died : but bis successor, l.en X, re¬ 
fused to restore to Alfonso the cities of 
Modena and Ilcggio, which Francis 1, 
who favored tin; house of Este, hail 
obliged him to promise. The papal court 
even attempted the assassination of the 
duke, by the captain of his guard. Al¬ 
fonso, thus menaced on all sides, was 
preparing to defend himself, when the 
death of Leo X (1521) delivered the house 
of Este from the impending ruin. Adrian 


VI revoked the censures of the church; 
but Clement VJI, his successor, seemed 
to have inherited the hatred of Ids uncle 
Leo; lie kept Alfonso out of possession of 
Modena, and even endeavored to deprive 
him of his other states. Soon afterwards, 
the, capture ol* Rome (152?) enabled the 
emperor Charles V to restore to him.his 
ancient possessions, mid to confirm the 
claims o € the house of Este. "Alfonso 
excelled all the Indian princes of his time, 
in uniting military glory with polities'! 
talents; none of them was surrounded be 
more distinguished men, and none has 
been celebrated by nobler pools; among 
whom Ariosto is the most illustrious. Hi., 
successor, Ereolc 11 (died 155!*), was at¬ 
tached to Charles V, who, bv bis great 
preponderance, subjected all Italy to bis 
influence. His brother ippolito, at Rome, 
on the contrary, was attached to the French 
interest. This cardinal, who built the 
splendid villa tfEstc, at Tivoli, was the 
most munificent patron of the arts and 
sciences cf that ago. Alfonso II (died 
J5!*7) inherited, it is true, from his mice— 
tors, a love of letters, hut a still greater 
fondness for pomp and luxury, llis de¬ 
putes with the grand-duke of Tuscany, 
regarding the precedency, and his efforts 
to obtain the crown of Poland, which in¬ 
volved him in great expense, occupied In- 
whole political career. His finances were 
exhausted, and his subjects burdened with 
taxes. The first purls, and most distin¬ 
guished men til' Italy, continued, how¬ 
ever, to adorn his court ; hut the persecu¬ 
tions of Tasso suggest only melancholy 
or disgraceful recollections for the holts'- 
of Este. The seven years vvhieh the 
poet passed in a mud-house, cidicr tor 
having dared to love the priiutyss Leonora, 
sister of the duke,"or heejjcse, ill the ex¬ 
cess of liis passion, he licgl so far forgo* 
himself as to offend the pride of his sove¬ 
reign, hear witness to the cruelly of Ai- 
(jinso. Although he was married three 
times, he was childless ; and he appointed 
his cousin C5i'sar(died 1(128), soil of a nat¬ 
ural son of Alfonso 1, his successor. On 
Ctesar’s accession to the dukedom, pope 
Clement VI11 declared the choice to have 
been illegui, and all the papal fiefs held by 
the bouse of Este to have reverted to. the 
church. 1 Cu'sar possessed so little firm¬ 
ness of character, that he immediately 
yielded'to the menaces tifid armies of the 
jiope, and surrendered Ferrara, together 
with the other ecclesiastical fiefs. For¬ 
tunately, the emperor did not. dispute his 
succession to the imperial fiefs; he re¬ 
mained in possession of Modena and 
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Reggio, but was obliged to dispute the 
possession of (Jarfagnano in two wars with 
liie republic of Lucca, until the contest 
was finally settled,l»y the mediation of 
S|iain. The Violent temper of his son 
rmil successor, Alfonso III, at first excited 
apprehensions of a cruel and tyrannical 
rcijjn ; but tbe death of his wife, Isabella 
of Savoy, to whom he was warmly at¬ 
tached, eifected such a change in his 
character, that lie resigned the govern¬ 
ment into the hands of his eldest son, 
Francis?, ami retired to a capuchin mon¬ 
astery in the Tyrol, under the name 
■ 1 i' Giovanni Battista of iVlodena, where 
lie passed his days ill religious niedittftion 
and acts of piety. Since the loss of Fer- 
r ira, the house of lisle has been distin¬ 
guished only for its ancient splendor. 
Francis 1, son of Alfonso 111, died in 
itioS; Alibii.-o IV, in l<i62; Francis II, in 
!d'M: Kinaldo 1 died in 17:17. The last 
■hejitiqued prince, who was in early life a 
cardinal, married t.'harloiro Felicitas of 
Brunswick, diiughter of the duke of Jlau- 
i\er. and tlms reunited the two branches 
>f the house of lisle, which had lieen 
.ii\ided since 1070. ilis soil Francis J 11 
fa d 1 7fs(J) deserves to he mentioned as a 
|ia:rou of literature. .Wuratori and Tira- 
bo-dii Were his subjects, and received 
peu.-ious from him. Krcole 111, the last 
hike of Modena, Reggio and .Miraudola, 
■uurried his only daughter, Maria Beatrice, 

■ i the are It-duke Ferdinand of Austria: 

, fruit ,it" tiiis marriage was the second 
.\ ui of Francis of Austria. Erooks had 
iceumitlated great, iretisures, hill lost the 
Selections of" his subjects, smd, on the ap¬ 
proach ^f the French armies, ill 17!*(i. he 
tied to \ cilice. Modena and lteggio We IV 
included iti“«he (.'i.-alpine confdciaey 
'republic), aniAthe house of j. ; was 
definitively dojVivcd of the sovereignty 
by the treaty of' (.'ampo-l'ormio fij. v.), 
fift. 17,1707. (See .Wotlvnn.) * 

Estiikii: originally a Jewish girl, a 
prisoner in Persia. Her beauty gained 
ner the love, and made her die queen, of 
tin. King Aliasiierus. Her intercession 
delivered the Jews from it general pro¬ 
scription. to which they hail been subject¬ 
ed by Hainan, a minister and favorite of 
tin* king. The history of this event is the 
subject of the hook of Esther. Many 
writers suppose that this Aliasiierus is the 
Arta.ver.vfs of t\ie (becks. There are 
many ditleivnt suppositions respecting the 
author of the hook of Esther. 

I is rur.Ttes. (See J-lsIlittics.) 

Esthoma. or the Jfiov krnmkmt ok Rk- 
» a). : the northern part of the Russian f>rov- 
von. tv. 50 
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inco of I.ivonia, consisting of 7000 square 
miles, and containing .‘302,600 inhabitants. 
Though much of its soil is sandy, it pro¬ 
duces grain, hemp, flax, cattle, horses, ike. 
Reval is the capital. The Esthoniaiis, a 
Finnish tribe, anciently belonged to the 
Russian monarchy, unc! were called 
Txrhvds. They afterwards attempted to 
deliver themselves from the Russian 
yoke; and, after 1:185, when the country 
was sold to the Teutonic knights, it made 
a part of Livonia, with which, after being 
100 y fairs subject to Sweden, it reverted 
to Russia. Fiulcr'Catharine J I, if re¬ 
ceived the name of the pimrnmrnl of 
H> hut, in 1707, was again Called the 
frovcrninriit of I'l.sl/iouiii. Much has been 
written on the unhappy situation of the 
serfs in Livonia and Ksthonia. The Es- 
thniij.'ins live in mean lialiitarions, are 
rough and hardy and profess the Fhrisliau 
religion. The emperor Alexander did 
much towards alleviating the condition 
of the peasants; and servitude has been, 
to a certain extent, abolished in this 
country. 

Fsti; vys and \\ wss. Estrays are any 
valuable beasts, not wild, liiuitd within tt 
loi’dshi|i, :uid whose owner is not known, 
such asat'c commonly impounded, ami not 
claimed. Tln-y are then to he proclaimed 
in the church mid two nearest market 
towns, on two market days, and, not being 
claimed by the owner, belong to the king, 
and now commonly, by grant of the 
crow n, to tic lord of the manor, or the lib¬ 
erty.--—//ju/.v are goods which are stolen, 
anil waved, or lel'r by the leloti on his be¬ 
ing pursued, lot- fear of being apprehend¬ 
ed, and forfeited to the king or lord of 
the manor. 

Ks ; n:i:!.s,<labrie!lod’ (dueliess of Beau¬ 
fort), the mi.-iress of Henry IV' of France, 
hoiii about 1571, was tin: daughter of 
Antoine d’Estives, a descendant of one 
of the noblest houses iu Pieardv, for a 
long time grim// nunli'r dr I'art'dltrir, who 
distinguished himself in the defence of 
Novo" against the duke of .Mayenne. for 
vvhien Henry IV nitide him governor of 
the Isle de ! ranee, (j.'ihiielle was afiout 
20 years ot age when lienrv first saw her 
on a visit to (aeuvres castle: and her 
beauty immediately captivated him. (.a- 
hrielle, however, w ho was iittached to 51 
duke, of Bellegarde, was at first little in¬ 
clined to gratify the wishes of the king. 
But Henry'still tirged his suit, and often 
stole by the sentinels Ol' his enemies, in 
the dress of a peasant, to see the object 
of his love. Tin' heart of the Judy was 
at length moved by such ardor and de- 
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votioh. *he became the mistress of the 
c.hivalrio monarch, who never loved any 
other woman so passionately. To escape 
tin: severe scrutiny of her lather, Henry 
married her to a nobleman named Damor- 
val, of Liancourl; hut, says Sully, il. sut 
enifX'rhrr In atmommaliun . ifu manage, 
and siihsci|ncntly dissolved the marriage, 
on the ground of Damerval’s iiripotcncy, 
although this nobleman had had M chil¬ 
dren by a Ibrnier wife. Henry intended 
to raise (Jabrielle to the throne as his law¬ 
ful wife. For this purpose, lie not onlf pro¬ 
cured a divorce from .Margaret of Valois, 
but also raised the comity of Heaufort to a 
duchy, which he bestowed on {Jabrielle, 
tints giving her a high rank at court. 
This design was strongly opposed by Sul¬ 
ly, who often represented to the monarch 
tin: bad coiise<|uciices of such a measure. 
(Jabrielle, therefore, breame bis bitter ene¬ 
my, and, instigated by the enemies of the 
minister, she once so tiir forgot herself a.- 
to urge tin; King to discharge him. Ilen- 
. ry’s reply w:is, “ Ky (Jod, madam, it’I 
must lose' one of you, 1 would rather give 
up ten mistresses like you, Ilian one ser¬ 
vant like him.” So ardent,however, was 
his passion for (Jahriellc, that lie. onee 
wrote, to her in a moment of danger, “Iff 
am conquered, you know me too well to 
believe that'T shall lice. My last thought 
shall ho Cod’s, tny last bill one yours.” 
Notwithstanding the determination of the 
king, ami the wishes of (Jabrielle, their 
marriage never took place. Just be tore 
Easter, in 1599, when negotiations were 
already in train fob the divorce, of the 
king, she retired from court, by the ad vied 
of Rene. Ihmoif, the king’s confessor, anil 
went to Paris to spend Passion week. 
On Maundy Thursday, having eaten an 
orange after dinner, she was suddenly 
seized with convulsions,vvhitfh distorted-’ 
her beautiful countenance, and, on'Satur¬ 
day, site died in the most excruciating 
torments. Apoplexy, with convulsions, 
vvus the cause assigned tor Iter death ; but 
no one can doubt that she was poisoned. 
The king’s grief for her loss was exces¬ 
sive ; and, vvHat is seldom t he .case, the 
royal mistress was universally lamented. 
Her amiable disposition, the gentleness of 
her character, and the modesty which 
prevented her from meddling with public 
affairs, won her general favor. She had 
* three children by the king, Ctcsar and 
Alexander, afterwards dukes of Vendomc, 
and a daughter, Catharine Henrietta, after- 
wants the wife, of the . duke of Kllteuf. 
Her biography, which appeared some 
years ago, in France, is accompanied by 


nn interesting correspondence between 
(Jabrielle and her royal lover. 

Ehtukks. Louis Cesar (due d’), mar¬ 
shal of France, and minister of slAte, horn 
at Paris, in 11195. He'fougU .against tin: 
Spaniards, under the duke, of iJerwick, and 
distinguished himself so much that lie 
Wits raised to the rank of field-marshal, 
and insju rior-gcucrul of the cavalry'. In 
the war itt’ 17-11, lie obtained tin:* confi¬ 
dence, of marshal Saxe, by the passage of 
the Maine at Seligcnsladt, his conduct at 
the battle of Fonlciniy, and the sieges of 
Minis and Charleroi. In l?5(i, ho receiv¬ 
ed the baton of marshal of Franco, and 
appeared in tJcmiany at the head of 
J00,000 men. Ilis audience with Louis 
XV, dosed with those words: “ Hy the 
Jst of July, 1 shall have driven the ene¬ 
my beyond the Wosor, and shall lie pre¬ 
paring to cuter Hanover.” He kept his 
cord, and gained a decisive victory over 
the duke of ( 'uiuherland at lluslenlirck. 
The Hanoverians were preparing to leave 
the electorate, when the marshal was re¬ 
called b\ court intrigues, anil succeeded 
by Richelieu. After the defeat at Min- 
ilett, lie was sent to (Jiesen, vvliere In- 
assumed no I'oiuniaiid, but vvtis eonti-nt to 
assist (’unlades with his advice. At the 
dose of tji<. war, lie was created duke, 
lie died 1771, without issue, lie merited 
his dignities by his services, and- vvus not 
less esteemed u.s a citizen than as a sol¬ 
dier. 

Estkemvoura ; the namcrifa Spanish 
and a Portuguese province. The Spanish 
province ,of ■ ' - • 

Estrcmadurn. is bounded N. by Leon an<| 
Qld Castile, E. by New Castile*,. Scbf 
Andalusia, and W. Hy Portugal JydooutS m : 
miles each way. It iormeim aside 'jfesfi 
of Portugal, but, being Ef^wated jynin 
that cbtt n try, ft is soruetimA called lustre-?, 
madura of Castile. Thecountrjr is mown'# 
thinous, and the air in summer is exceed¬ 
ingly hot, wholesome to the-natives, but 
insupportable tel-strangers. Spring water 
is scarce, and the inhabitants are compel¬ 
led to use principally that of ponds. The 
soil is fertile in grain, grapes, and other 
fruits. Cattle and line wool constitute 
their principal commerce. The principal 
towns are itadujoz, Merida, Truxillo, 
Xerez de Ins Caballeros, Ellercna, Coriu, 
and Placentia. Population in 1797, 
4‘J8,-‘i9-l. Square miles, 1-1,478. This 
country has furnished excellent generals 
to Spain. 

lislremiulura, the province: of Portugal, 
is hounded JST. by the province ol Ih’iru, 
K. and. ri. hy Alcntejo, and W. by the 
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ocean. 'Its mean length, from north to 
tilth, is 124 miles; its width 77 miles. 
The Tagus divides it into two nearly equal 
parts. The northern part is mountainous. 
It contains same iftinerul springs. Earth¬ 
quakes arc more frequent here than in any 
other part of Portugal. The soil in gene¬ 
ral is fertile, hut in the south sandy. Ag- 
rieultqre is so neglected, that, the produc¬ 
tion hardly sulliees for the ei.tismnption. 
Cattle abound in the mountains, lisli in the 
rivers, and metals in the earth-; hut indus¬ 
try is wanting. 'I’he popiilatihn is about 
700,500, arid is Jess active than that of the 
northern provinces. 

Et v.ni in the Masque language^signi- 
fie,s du'rlliiijs . and is the origin of the ter¬ 
minations of Lusitania, Aqiyinnia, N<-. 

Etciiimo ; one species of engraving oil 
copper, the lines being corroded in with 
aqua fort is, instead of being cut with a 
graver, which, for many purposes, is su¬ 
perior to engraving; but there are others 
in which the subjects must lie graved, not 
etched. In general, in engravings on 
copper executed in the stroke manner, 
etching and graving are combined ; the 
plate is begun by etching, and finished 
with the. graver. Landscapes, architect¬ 
ure and machinery receive must assist¬ 
ance iiom etching, which is not so appli¬ 
cable to portraits and historical d.-si-os, 
though in these, also, it lias a place. (For 
an account of the. process of etching, see 
iJagriu'i it’'.) 

Etf.oci.f.k and Pot.vmces; sons of 
fEdipus and Jocasta. After, their father’s 
banishment, A. V. 12.'10, they agreed to 
rule in ^Thebes, each a year alternately. 
Eteocles violated this compact, and Poly- 
: menaced to implore the assistance of 
. Adraatus, Jriug c* Argos, who marched 
h Against - Ttnfcefs With Polvniees and six 
, other Grecial princes. , The city made an' 
‘ Obstinate defence. The two brothers fell 
by each other’s hand ; and 4’reon, their 
unelc, ascended the throne of Thebes. 
He prohibited the interment of Polynices, 
under' |»enalty of death.; hut Antigone, 
sister of the deceased, yielding to the 
voice of nature, resolved to perform this 
last rile fiir her deceased brother. She, 
was discovered, and buried alive by the 
order of Creon. This act of cruelty re¬ 
coiled on himself; for his son, Ihcmon, 
who was in love with her,‘killed himself 
on her grave. (See Thebe*.) , 

Kthei.hkiit* king of Kent, succeeded 
his father, llermenrie,about 5ti0, and soon 
reduced all the slates, except Northum¬ 
berland, to the eonditiou of his depend¬ 
ants. Jn his reign Christianity v»s first 
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introduced into Englund. EtheJbcrt mar- ■ 
ried Bertha, the daughter of Curihert, 
king of Paris, and a Christian princess, 
who, stipulating for the free exercise of 
her religion, brought oyer with her a 
E Bench bishop. Her conduct was so ex¬ 
emplary as to prepossess the king and 
his court in favor of the Christian religion. 
In consequence, pope Gregory the Great ' 
sent a mission of forty monks, headed by 
Augustin, to preach the gospel in file 
island. They* were well received, and 
numli'TS were converted; and tin; king- 
himself at lenglli, submitted to be bap¬ 
tized. Civilization and knowledge, fol¬ 
lowed Cliri.-li'u . ',:m,l Flbell/'it enacted 
a body of laws, wliieh was die first, writ¬ 
ten code promulgated by the northern, 
conquerors. He died in liJii. and was 
succeeded by his son Edbald. 

Ethv.i.i.i >;t, king of England, son of 
Elhelvvolf, siieeceded to the government 
of the eastern side of the kingdom ill H57, 1 
arid in SiiO, on the death of his brother 
Kthclhald, became soli- king. His reign* 
was much disturbed by tin- inroads of the 
Danes, whom lie repulsed.with vigor, but 
without success, a-, whenever they Were 
driven trom'oiie part *<f the country, they 
mvtigi'd another, lie died in 

Etih:i,i;i:i> f, King of England, son of 
Efhelvv- Si succeeded bis brother Ethel- 
berl in oio. The Dams became so for¬ 
midable, in bis reign, as to threaten the 
conquest of the* whole kingdom. Assist¬ 
ed by bis brother Alfred, Ethelred drove 
them from the centre of Mercia, where 
they had penetrated; hut, the Mercians . 
refusing to act with him, he was obliged t 
to trust to the 4Vest. Saxons alone, bis he- * 
military subjects. After various successes; 
the invaders continually increasing in ' 
numbers, Eilielreil died, in consequence 
of a wound received in an*action with 
them, in 871. 

Etiielkf.d If, king of England, son of 
Edgar, succeeded flirt brother, Edward the . 
Martyr, in 1*78, and, for his waftt of vigor 
and capacity, was siirnnined the Unready. “ 
During bis reign, the Danes, vvho had lor 
some time ceased their inroads, renewed 
them with great fury. After having re¬ 
peatedly obtained their departure by pres¬ 
ents of money, lie elfeeted. in 1002, u 
massacre of all the Danes in England. 
Sueli revenge only rendered his enemies 
more violent: andi in 1002. Svveyu and his 
Danes carried lire and sword through the 
country. ’I’licy* were again bribed to de¬ 
part; but, upon a new invasion. Sweyn- 
obliged the nobles to swear allegiance to* 
him as king of England; while Ethelred, 
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in 1013, fled to Normandy with his family. 
On the death of Svvcyn, he was invited 
to resume the government.... He died at 
London in 1010. 

. Ethki.vvoi.f, king of England, succeed¬ 
ed,his tii ther, Egbert, in 838, and, soon lif¬ 
ter his accession, associated his son Athel- 
stan with him, giving him the sovereignty 
over Essex, Kent |nd Sussex. In 851, 
the Danes pouted into the country in such 
numbers, that they threatened to subdue 
it; and, though opposed with great vigor 
by AtlieJstan and others, they "fixed, tls ir 
winter quarters in England, and next year 
burnt Canterbury and l.ondon. During 
these troubles, Fill el wolf made a pilgrim- 

■ age to Rome, with his son Alfreti, where 
he staid a year, and, on his return, found 
Athelstan dead, and succeeded by his next 
son, Ethelbald, wlio' iitiil entered into a 
conspiracy with some nobles, to prevent 
his father from again ascending his throne. 
To avoid a ci\ ii war, the king gat e tip the 
western division of The kingdom to his 
sort, and soon after, summoning the states 
of the whole kingdom, solemnly conferred 
upon the clergy the tithes of all tie- prod¬ 
uce of the lands. He survived this grant 
about two years, dying in 8r>7'. 

Enina; a very volatile fluid, produced 
by flic distillation of alcohol with an add. 
The ethers art* a very important class of 
compounds, dillering in. their qualities ac¬ 
cording as they mi* produced !>y the dif¬ 
ferent acids; hut they :i!.~o agree in the 
possession of certain general properti *s. 
They are highly volatile, odorous, pun¬ 
gent and inflammable: miscible with wa¬ 
ter. and capable ol' combining With alco¬ 
hol in every proportion. They r> , ceive 
their names from the acids by whose ac¬ 
tion on alcohol they are produced ; as sul¬ 
phuric ether, nitric ether, muriatic ether, 
&-c. (for a particular account of which, 
see the respective articles under these de¬ 
nominations). 

Etiikk, hi philosophy. (See Jlthtr.) 

Etiif.iu-.vik, sir George, one of the nils 
of Charles's day, chiefly known as a wri¬ 
ter of comedy, was horn about It Eft I. lie 
is supposed to have been for some time at 
Cambridge, then to have travelled, and, 
on his return, to have, been entered at one 
of the inns of court. He ap|H*ars, how¬ 
ever, to have paid little attention to any 
thing hilt gay pursuits. In It it id, he pre¬ 
sented to the town his first romedy, enti¬ 
tled the Comical Revenge, or Love in a 
Tub; which, although written with a very 
incongruous mixture of prose and verse, 

■ -as suited the taste of the times, was well 
received. The author was immediately 


■ enrolled among the courtiy wits of th» 
day, and, in 1608, brought out his next 
piece, entitled She Would if She Could, 
which was very coarsely licentious. ]?, 
1670, he produced hm<liird and hist com¬ 
edy, entitled The Man of me Mode, or 
Sir Fopling Flutter: at which time, he 
was, as the deification implies, in the set 
vice of Mary of Modena, the scrotal duch¬ 
ess of Y«k. This performance vfas stif 
more applauded titan the preceding, nise 
the Sir Fopling was, for a long liar*, 
deemed the ideal of the superlative heai; 
or coxcomb of the age, as Dorinmnt was 
intenileil to represent its rakish fine gen¬ 
tleman, or Rochester. Ktherege’s play.** 
tire little more than lively cun versatile 
pieces, with a great paucity of genuine 
humor or felicitous plot, and have long 
been placed on the manager's shell', lb- 
future career was very much in chatm-a•<- 
Having injured his constitution and t***-. 
tmi<*. lie sought to marry a rich ••jih 
widow, who made his acquirement off! • 
honor of knighthood the cnndifinii < 1" '.a ; 
acceptance. This, at! the aere<-ii,n r-<" 
.lames II. lie attained, and was npp< * 
envoy to Ka’ishi-n. v, henc* In* w‘v * 
very pleasanl 1* O' rs to the duke <1 lee 
ingham. which .. * orint -d i;t t‘- !'.'•■ 

israphi't l!riliiniii- i. On the revolntio:..: . 
is said to have joined his termer master ; ; 
France. - lie was courtly and eompat.l*..•- 
aide, sprightly and generous, hut i|ei’i*:i-l 
;i little too much of liis own Sir Fo;.:;i.- 
Ilesides his plays. In* wrote much kg 1 .’, 
and easy poetry, such as songs, ’ar_. 
points, panegyrics, A:o,. which an* m ' 
without tie* merit usually belongin'.' ■ > 
the mob of sretitli-nieii will* write vv .'s 


ease. 
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IvritioFi v'S, an indefinite U*rm .a an 
cient times, was usi-d to MgV^V all jm-i 
of a Sark or black skirt, i>A well in Asm 
as Africa. Homer, who calls tie n: th-* 
hltnnrtiss, llvrefore places lln* Ethiopian-* 
both in tlie oast and the west. Afterwards 
the inhabitant of Abyssinia were call* 
by this nr me, Abyssinia being denomiun 
led Ethiopia. The Ethiopian women, 
who are fivquentiy sold ns slaves in ( <*n- 
statitinople, are celebrated for th» ir 


forms. (See JVegror.v,) 

Etiiiofs Minkrvl. (See M,rmn/.) 

Etiimmiraphv (from the Greek Ji n. 
nation,and -/mi-y.i, 1 write); a term used by 
the Germans and Frencli to signify th>* 
description of nations. Vi describes tho 
customs, religion, &c„ in tact, every thing 
which is characteristic of a nation. T he 
imjMvrtance of this department of known 
edge. ,un*l the progress w hich has been 
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made in it since travelling has so much in¬ 
creased, and the prejudices of travellers so 
much diminished, is evident. Ethnographi¬ 
cal; belonging to the science just describ¬ 
ed, and also Jhe history of nations. A his¬ 
tory, for example, is either chronological, 
when events are recounted in the order of 
tidie, or ethnographical, w hen the history 
of un individual people is given by itself, 
(rice History.) * 

Etienne ; famous printers of this name. 
(See Stephens.) 

. Etienne, Charles Guillaume; n dra¬ 
matic and political writer, horn in 1778 at 
Chamouilly, in the. department of the Fp- 
per Marne, lit: went to Paris in*17!Hi, 
anti was at iirsf engaged in editing some 
journals, hut afterwards devoted himself 
to writing piee.es tor the stage. In 1810, 
he was appointed censor of the Journal, 
<le FEmpire. The general police of the 
periotlieals was afterwards commuted to 
him, as chief of the lilerarvdiiision in the 
ministry of the interior, ifis Jjts ilnir (Ini- 
ilres obtained him a plaee in the national 
institute, and tie: choice was announced 
to him in the words of" apostolic hi.'ton,— 
“And they chose rircjlnai (Etienne), a 
mail full of di -spirit.” Hie comedy, SJ'In- 
Irigi/iitr. not withstanding the violent oppo¬ 
sition of Ids enemies, hud already been 
represented II times with unbounded ap¬ 
plause, when (In: t-mpcrift* prohibited its 
peril>nna nee, though he hud himself |br- 
nierly eommanded its representation in the 
Tnilerics. The reason a.-sign-d was, that 
tin: courtiers had taken olli nee at some 
passages; or, according to other accounts, 
.Vapol. on had found in it certain disagree¬ 
able .■■fusions. lienee die author was 
obliged to make alterations in subsequent 
editions of'whe piece, on vvlf h aeeount 
the iirst eiliiifiii was much so..ghf utler, 
and sold liir ‘A Iraiics. A Her the alftlira- 
tiou -of Napoleon, the prohibition against 
the comedy was revolved, hut 4 the author 
Was deprived of his oliiee of censor. On 
the emperor’s return-from Elba, Etienne 
reeovend tils |i>rmer place : . Vs president 
of the national iii-iitut--, in eongratolatiiig 
Napoleon on his return, he spoke boldly 
of the securities demanded by public 
opinion, and of the lil>ert_\ of the press. 
After tin: restoration of the Bourbons, he 
was again removed from his otliees, and 
from the institute, by a royal decree, lb: 
then devoted hlpisel,, with great success, 
to puliie-ul writings,' and was tin* author 
of the I nit era snr Paris, in the JvTinerve 
Pranraise, which give an interesting and 
ihithful account of the commotions that 
distracted the court and the capita/ from 
50* 


1818 to 1820. The splendid succors which 
tltese letters met with, induced the elec¬ 
toral college 'of the department of the 
Meuse to choose him deputy in 1820, and 
again in 1822. Besides the above-mention¬ 
ed works, Etienne has also written many 
theatrical pieces, of which the best are the 
operas Cendrillon and Joconde. The his¬ 
tory of the French stage (Histrrirc du Thi- 
dlre. Francaise , depnis le. Commencement 
dc la. Revolution jusipFit la Reunion genirale, 
1820 ,4 vols.), by Eiienue and iVlartainville, 
is a valuable work, written with taste and 
impartiality. 

Etiquette (Pri n<h ; a ticket); prima¬ 
rily nn account of ceremonies f lienee, in 
present usage, firms of ceremony or de¬ 
corum ; the Ionuk which are observed to¬ 
wards particular person- in particular pla¬ 
ces, especially in conns and on public oc¬ 
casions. From die original sense of the 
word, it may he inH-rn-d, that it was for¬ 
merly the custom ■ > deliver cards con¬ 
taining orders fir rigidnting the ceremo¬ 
nies on public occasions. Those countries 
in which etiipiette among the higher or¬ 
ders has la-eii most rigidly enforced, have 
rarely been tree and pros;.,sous : and this 
artificial splendor, and eMernal honor paid 
to the great, have, in general, been more 
anxiously evicted in them in proportion 
as real respect was wanting. When the 
ISonian emperors surrounded themselves 

with imposing ecr.-eiorii.'s, die, fad long 
ceased til he tin- niasli r- of die world ; and 
the imperial court at jiv/.atilium was rim¬ 
er more observant of trilling and empty 
forms, than when tie- province-, were in 
insurrection, and the barbarians swarmed 
under the walls of die capital. Philip 
the Good, duke of Burgundy, whoso van¬ 
ity prompted him to put himself on n lev¬ 
el wirii his sovereign, is the lather, as it 
were, of die modern system of etiipiette, 
which has been introduced .since Ids time, 
with more or less si riel ness, into many 
courts of Europe. To make himself 
equal, in tic- eyes of the world, to the first 
prince in < hrislendom, he surrounded . 
himself with a multitude of retainers and 
courtiers, and prescribed to them an eti¬ 
quette so i-irmal and minim-, dial the 
Spanish court alone (so lively and gay in 
tl:c: time ot the Mooi-s) snipas-e- it in 
strict ness. At the present day. the t-rci-* 
diffusion of knowledge and education, by 
which all classes are brought into closer 
contact; the general di mocratic icndi ney 
of the age; the free and arrive intercourse 
between nations -all have contributed 
much to diminish the -trieiness of eti¬ 
quette. - Probably, no nation has carried 
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etiquette to a greater degree of nicety and 
absurd formality than the Chinese*. 

J£*na. W c will on ly add to the account 
given of this mountain under the head of 
Mima, that, on May 20, 1830, it is stated 
that seven new craters were opened, and 
1 that eight villages, with their inhabitants, 
were destroyed. It was not possible, until 
eight days after the eruption, to approach . 
the scene of ruin. 

Ktot.ia. (See JEtolin.) 

Eton ; a village in England, in Bucks, 
separated from Windsor by the .river 
Thames, over which is a bridge ; 22 miles 
N. W. London ; population, 2270. It is 
celehrated^'or its royal college, which was 
founded in the 19th year of llenry VI., in 
1440, and contains 70 king’s scholars, 
from 300 to 350 independent scholars, 10 
choristers, besides inferior officers, &r., 
of the college. The college library is 
large. The revenue of the college amounts 
to about £5000 a year. ' Person, and 
other distinguished men, were educated 
at this institution. Gray’s ode to Eton 
college is probably fresh in tin.* minds of 
our readers. 

The Elm Munltin is one of the many 
old and curious customs in England. 
Tile scholars of the college march in pro¬ 
cession to fc>alf.-hill, where their captain, 
the best scholar, recites a passage* from 
some ancient author. The young gen¬ 
tlemen, called ttitll-br.arir.i, and arrayed in 
fancy dresses, then disperse in various 
directions, to collect money from all pas¬ 
sengers, not allowing any one to pass 
without giving something. Tin* money 
thus collected, which usually amounts to 
several hundred pounds, is given to the 
eaptui», to enable him to take up his resi¬ 
dence. at one of the universities. The 
royal family and a splendid company 
generally Attend the ceremony. 

Etui: uia. This beautiful region, hound¬ 
ed west by the Mediterranean, east by 
the Apennines, north by the river Magrn, 
and south by the Tiber, is the country of 
the ingenious Etruscans, who have arisen 
from beneath the. mins of the remotest 
antiquity in the history of modern art, and 
in the archaeological investigations of our 
time. The chief river of the country was 
the Amus (Arno). This country, which 
corresponds ncnrly with the present Tus¬ 
cany, was very early a confederation, 
under tlio rulers of tin* twelve principal 
cities, each of which formed u republic 
by itself. They were, Pisa* (Pian), Pisto- 
ria (Pislojn), Elorentia, Eiesula-, Volater- 
rte ( VoUerrci), Volsinii (Bolxe.ntt), Clusium 
(Chiusi), Arretium {Jlrrezzo), Cortona, Pe- 
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nism (Perngut), Fhlerii [Fnlnri], and the 
rich city of Veji. The chiefs of these re¬ 
publics were styled htemnoms, who were 
also the priests' and generals, and held ih**n 
meetings in the templet»f Votourna, when- 
tliey'ileliherated together on The genera* 
affairs of the country. Porseiinn, eei, - 
brated in Homan history, was a lucuiun 
Etruria-was at the height of its gjpry at 
the time W the building of Rome, and 
served tor a model to the new govern men: 
Surpassed only* by the Greeks in thei* 
highest splendor, the Etruscans excelled 
in architecture, ship-building, medicine, 
.the art of making arms and tonification*-, 
building dykes, and in tactic s; they were, 
distinguished particularly tor their inge¬ 
nuity and skill in the construction of ai! 
articles of comibrt and of luxury. They 
carried on a considerable eoiunmree j*. 
Italy and Greece with their works of art, 
and founded many important colonics 
Their commercial intercourse with the 
Greeks soon made, them their rivals in 
refinement. The progress made by t!i ■ 
Etruscans of tliat age in painting and t!>. 
plastic arts is peculiarly interesting to ar- 
eliu'ologists, as* the study of their remains 
(sculptured gents, sarcophagi, vases, ,Ve.) 
leads to the explanation of their mytholo¬ 
gy. (See Inghirami’s Momim. Etnm-iii, 
Fiesole, 182<>, t> tols. 4to. more accurate 
than Gori’s Mivhiim Elrnsmim.) They 
received the germs of their art, which l:,i-i 
in itself sufficient charms to create a new 
epoch in modern taste, from Greece tine. 
Egypt. TJte Emi.'i an vttses, With ten >’ 
peculiar bsiss-reliels and paintings. h.ttve 
iieen carefully examined by Millin, and tn 
Boelliger’s Treatise on Pictured Va.-s*- 
(See Vim). The Etruscan painter^'how 
ever, were unacquainted with die mixture 
of colors, and the distrilmtioA^if light an ‘ 
shade: their eoinuion eoiot/ were black 
and brownish red. Theatrical entertain 
incuts, uiusiiKind poetry were not uiiknowt 
to them. Before they had reached line 
degree if relinement to which the Greek- 
arrived, this people and their arts stink to¬ 
gether under the political storms of tJ■*■ 
age, partly through internal dissensto;.-. 
and partly by the oppression of tone-" 
nations. The Homans received their r-- 
ligious usages, their primitive arehiteetiu*. 
&.<•„ from the Etruscans. At the end <*t 
tlieir most nourishing period, the Gun:* 
drove them from their settlements in 1 p- 
per Italy, and some of 1111*111 (let! to the 
Aljis; from whom the Kliirtians derived 
their origin. They finally became the vic¬ 
tims, of Homan ambition. The Romans 
sent tly*m governors, but allowed them to 
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rvtain their own manners ami lows, the 
choice of their consuls, and, in general, a' 
reasonable degree of freedom. They af¬ 
terwards tell, with Rome, under the power 
of foreign conque&rs. From this lime 
the history, of Etruria, or Tuscany, as it 
has since I teen called, has Imcoiiie inter- 
vvdven with that of Italy and Germany. 
'Tuscans and Etruscans , however, were 
names as foreign to the people as Tyrrhe¬ 
nians. They called themselves Rase.ua. 
The ancient Latin term was Etruria for 
the country, Tusci for the people. Etrus¬ 
cans did not. come into use till after Cato’s 
time. Under the later emperors, the coun¬ 
try was called Tuscia ; hence Toscdlia in 
the middle .ages. The origin of the 
Etruscans is extremely doubtful. Ancient 
writers, misconstruing early traditions, 
represented them as descendants of the 
Greeks—an opinion which was long re¬ 
ceived. Nielmlir, however, thinks there 
is no foundation lor this opinion, and, from 
many circumstances, ingeniously attempts 
to pro: e that they originated from the 
northern mountains, the Alps. We must 
refer tin: reader to his learned disquisition 
on this point in his History of Home, di¬ 
vision Tuscans and Etruscans. The dis¬ 
covery of a great lmmher of uiss, in 
IKK), on tin* estate of the prince of Cani- 
no, not tin- from the north-western coast 
of Italy, nearly opposite Elba, seems to 
corroborate this opinion. Resides the 
vases which contained Greek inscriptions, 
and which are considered by many in 
he of an age when Greece was'still in 
state of semi-harharism, many ornament- 
of gold, with engraved gems, and a su¬ 
perb f^wu, considered by Thorwaldscn 
as a most perfect piece of art, have been 
dug up. If it is true that Greece re¬ 
ceived the tin* arts lloiri Etruria, it is an 
interesting qui'fction how Egyptian.civili¬ 
zation was lirsr brought to die Etruscans. 
(Sec Tuscany.) Rv the penci* i,f Lune- 
ville (q. v.), I SO I, the name Etruria was 
restored, ami the territory was constituted 
a kingdom, under the hereditary prineo 
of Parma, Louis, Infant of Spain, only 
son of Ferdinand 1, duke of Parma. Af- 
ler tie* death of Louis (lHOd), ids widow, 
Maria Louisa, daughter of (diaries JV, 
king of^pain, administered the govern¬ 
ment as guardian of her sou, Charles 
Louis: hut she resigned her authority, 
Dec. 10, 1 807, in % eoi. sequence of a treaty 
bet wen; France and Spain. Etruria now 
became a French province: and a decree 
of tin* senate of May .’10, 1808, declared 
the states of Tuscany, under the title of 
the departments of the Amo, the Mcfliter- 


ranenn and the Ombronc, a, part of the 
French empire (the grand empire ). In 
1809, this territory was given to Eliza, 
sister of Napoleon, with the title of grand- 
duchess of Tuscany. In 1814, Tuscany 
again received its termer rulers. * 
Ettfnhf.im ; a small town in the grand- 
duchy of Raden, 19 miles S. S. E. Stras- 
hurg, with 121580 inhabitants. The place 
has become celebrated ill consequence of' 
the duke of Enghien (q. v.) having been 
arrested here. _ ' 

Et%moi.out (from’the Greek irv / tohoyla . 
from "ri-sos. true, real, and A»yo<. word); 
that hraiich of philology which teaches the 
origin of words, traces the lawt/by which 
the changes in languages take place, and 
discovers the true meanings of words bjr 
examining their roots and composition. 
It is at once the ddicia- philologicer, and a 
safeguard against the corruption of words 
by a careless application of them. Ety¬ 
mology becomes particularly interesting 
when applied to those languages which 
are not so much tin* product of accident 
as of settled laws, which continue to 
operate as long as the language exists. 

' Etymology lias lint unfrequently li*d to 
important historical conjectures, because 
the language of a tribe is often tin* only 
record of its descent, the individuals com¬ 
posing it having lost all tradition of their 
origin. Who can doubt the nnyoTta.iw.tt 
of etymology, taking it in its widest sense, 
ns treating of the origin .and nature of 
words, and of life connexions of ditler- 
•nt languages: in short, as occupied with 
the laws which regulate the formation 
of languages, which stand preeminent 
among the most interesting, important 
and noble productions of the human 
mind ? To lie a sound etymologist, re¬ 
quires many rare qualifications, among 
which area thorough knowledge of mauv 
and very difteivnt languages; great cau¬ 
tion, which will not he easily led astray bv 
uppearauces; a philosophical mind, w hich 
easily conceives the associations of ideas, 
and traces the dillerent, yet connected 
notions which the same root expresses in 
dillerent languages; in one language rep¬ 
resenting, perhaps, the most concrete, and 
iji another the most abstract idea: a per¬ 
fect knowledge of phonalugy, nr the *«*;. 
cnee of human sounds, and the organ 
which produce them, and a natural tush 
and adaptation for the study, which, like 
every gift of nature, may be much devel¬ 
oped, but cannot be produced by 1 ill Mir. 
Etymology has been cultivated with much 
zeal and success in our day, as illustrative 
both of single languages (bow much, for 
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instance, has Biittmdnn done for Greek 
etymology), and of the relations between 
'Whale families, of languages. Modern 
scholars have been assisted in their re¬ 
searches in this department, not merely 
by the materials which former ages have 
.accumulated, but by the great advance¬ 
ment which has been made in the knowl¬ 
edge or languages before unknown, ow¬ 
ing to the more frequent and rapid com¬ 
munication between the most distant parts 
of the globe, to materials collected by mis¬ 
sionaries, &c. In general,it may he said 
that the Gormans have done more for ety¬ 
mology tjjiun any other liulion; while, 
comparatively speaking, very little has 
been done by the English, whom almost 
every word in their language conducts 
into a foreign country, and with whom it 
" might be supposed etymology would bo 
much more generally cultivated than with 
a nation like the Germans, whose lan¬ 
guage forms a whole in itself, the words 
of which explain each other as far as 
. common use requires. 

Etymology might be divided into the 
higher and lower, as we have, the higher 
) and lower mathematics, and it might, per¬ 
haps, be correct to say, that higher ety¬ 
mology examines the origin of the root 
of a certain word, its connexions with cor¬ 
responding words iti other languages, 
and that it treats otdy of the higher laws of 
the formation of languages ; but, of course, 
the line of distinction between these two 
divisions cannot be very-aecurately drawn. 
As an instance of our meaning^ let ns trace 
the origin of disagreeublcnxss; ties* is an 
affix frequent in substantives, correspond- , 
. mg to the German mms, and indicating a 
stale, effect, or abstraction; a syllable 
which is to he found in some shape or other 
in all Teutonic dialects; </is (the Latin </wt, 
asunder), a prefix often of the same mean- 
■ ing as the English un, convey ing the idea 
of negation ; agreeable, from tin; French 
ogre-able, of which able is an adjective 
nftix from the Latin; a, a proposition often 
indicating at, ns it plainer, fit pleasure ; grr, 
at last, is the root of tin; word, analogous 
to grat, the root of the. Latin grains, and 
having the same meaning. Higher ety¬ 
mology now continues to trace the root 
e>{' gralus in several languages, or endeav¬ 
ors to do so. It is not improbable that it 
would be found that g is an augment 
'which, in several other languages, is left 
.. out. (See the article F). To find die 
root of a word is always the first object 
of etymology, hut often diftieult, because 
several different syllables may sometimes 
present themselves as probable roots. Eu¬ 


phony must lie always taken into the ac¬ 
count, and letters which are added merely 
for the sake of improving the sound must 
be thrown aside. Asmuothcr instance, wt; 
may luke die word lawless ,-\jbis consists 
of a substantive, law, and a syllable, less, 
corresponding to the German syllable las, 
which is also used as an adverb, and fius 
then the ^penning of off; it is the xoot of 
lilsen, to loosen, to separate, connected, 
probably, with the Latin laxare and lucre, 
the Greek Xuirai. Xv&tv, An civ ; alii) tin; same, 
with the Swedish lilia, the Icelandic leisr, 
and the Anglo-Saxon lezau and lysan. Law 
is a root which we recognize in the corres¬ 
ponding word, or connected ones, of a great 
many languages, Teutonic, Latin and 
Greek, and probably Asiatic ones, and is. 
besides, connected with the German legen, 
to lay, to lay down, which corresponds to 
the lagjan of Ulphilus in the Gothic trail.-, 
lotion of the Bible, the Icelandic leggit , 
the Swedish /oggtf, the Greek >ryo/i»i. Lai ’ 
is also connected with the Latin locus and 
lorarc. Tin; French lot probably conn -i 
from the Latin lex, as the inhabitants of 
Gaul received laws in a very complete 
state from the Homans before the Frank* 
conquered Gaul, and from the truncated 
genitive legis, luij and Ini can easily hav •• 
originated. It is to he remarked that de¬ 
rived languages, as the Italian, French, 
&e., very often form their substantives 
from the genitives of the original languag , 
us (lie Indian (Hove of Juris. 

F.uiuf.a. (i~-ee JVrgropont.) 

Fucimuist (from the Greek i.ji'.c', 
thanksgiving, from el>. well, and grace); 

the name for the Lord’s Supper, because 
the Scriptures inform us, that Flirift, all. 1 , 
hav ing taken The wine and bread, ble.--.-e : 
them (or gave thanks). (Jjee Sarranw>-.\ 
and Corpus ('hrisli.) 

Euciii.oiii.ni:. (See Chpritw.) 

Euci.in,, called the father of mat! • 
maties, was born at Alexandria in Egypt, 
about>100 It. C., studied at Athens nude; 
Plato, .aught geometry at Alexandria li¬ 
the reign of Ptolemy Soter, and extendi-, 
the boundaries of mathematical science 
The severity and accuracy of his metboi' 
Inis never been surpassed. The must jin' 
found of his works is that which treat.- o' 
geometrical analysis, 11 is elements^ >. nayu i) 
are still extant. One of the best edition-, 
is by Gregory, Oxford, 170:1, fob His wri 
tings on. music give us thp best idea ot lit* 
stale of that art among the Greeks. H;s 
work on geometrical analysis displays in* 
acuteness to the greatest advantage.—■- 
Euclid of Megara was the fiiunder of dm 
Megaric school. Although Mcgani is t»t 
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a considerable distance from Athens, and 
its inhabitants were forbidden, under pen¬ 
alty of death, to enter the Athenian territo¬ 
ries, lie used to go to the city in disguise, 
in the evening, to rtiijoy the instruction of 
Hoc rates, ajrfl return at day-break. lie 
alh'rwiirdsrdeviated from tlie simple sys¬ 
tem of his teacher, and changed his plain 
irony into the most subtle disputation. 
With the Eleaties, he maintained that 
there was but one being in the universe ; 
and this being be enlled the true and’good. 
For its subtilty and disputatiyeness his 
school was .also called the ilristic school. 
He died l‘M 15. C. Euhulides was one 
of his pupils. • 

Eud.v. monism, Kuntr.Mnxor.oor ; the 
doctrine of happiness, or that system which 
makes human happiness its prime object, 
the highest motive of every duty, anil of a 
virtuous life, and consequently the whole 
foundation of morals. Kudu-monism is 
contradistinguished to that morality or pure 
system of philosophy, which makes virtue 
itself the chief object, independent of its 
tendency to promote liuman happiness. 
Kthhrmonisl ; one who supports the doe- 
trine of Kuda-uionisin. / 

EeiuoMi'.TKK : an iiislrument lor ascer¬ 
taining the purity of air, or, rather, the 
quantity of oxygen contained in any given 
bulk oi‘ elastic fluid. l)r. Priestley’s dis¬ 
covery iif the great readiness with which 
nitrous gas combines with oxygen, and is 
precipitated in the form of nitric acid, w as 
the basis upon which lie constructed the 
first instrument of this kind. It consisted 
of a gViss vessel, containing an ounce by 
measure. This w as filled w ith the air to he 
examined, which was transferred IV n it 
to a jaijof nu inch and a liaH'diain. in¬ 
verted in water; an eipial nieasme of 
fresh nitrous ifis was added to it, anil the 
mixture was allowed to stand two minutes. 
If the absorpllni were very eonsiderahle, 
more nitrous g;is was added,ttill all the 
oxygen appeared to lm absorbed. The 
residual gas was then tnulsferred into a 
glass min-, two foot long and one third of 
an inch wide, graduated to tenths and 
Iniuilredths of an ounce measure; and 
thus the i|iiautity of oxygen ahsorlwil was 
measured liy the diminution that had taken 
place. Other eiuliornetrieal methods were 
employed by other chemists. Volta bad 
renuirsi to the detonation of air with hy¬ 
drogen "as. For ties purpose, two meas¬ 
ures of liydrogeti gas are introduced into 
a grailuated tube, with three of the air to 
be. examined, and fired by the electric 
spark. Tlie diminution of bulk oliserved 
after the vessel had returned to its original 


temperature, divided by three, gives the *■ 
quantity of oxygen consumed. The ac¬ 
tion of liquor prepared from sulphur and 
potash, or sulphur and litae, boiled in _ • 
water, and the slow combustion of phos- • 
phorus, have, likewise, been employed in 
audiometry. Dolierciner baa suggested 
the use of little halls of spongy platina, for 
the purpose of detecting minute jiortions 
of oxygen hi a gaseous mixture, in which 
hydrogen is also present. Its effegt is ini- 
mediate and complete. The moment the 
substance rises above the surface of the '• 
mercury, in the. tube cobtailiing the mix- . ■ 
tun-, the eoinbiiiation of the oxygen and 
hydrogen begins, and in a lewjminutcs is 
completed. Ho energetic is it in its fwtion, 
that it enables hydrogen to take 1 of oxy¬ 
gen from W of nitrogen—a result which it, 
is impossible to obtain by electricity. 

Ei;krukt/k (bnicfitrlors ). This name 
was given to a small nation, called .lgri- 
asptr or .'Irimqspi, in the Persian province*, 
of Drangiana, hecause they saved the elder 
Cyrus with his army in the desert, when 
in great distress tor want of provisions. 
This little tribe had a good, form of gov- ' 
eminent, entirely diflcrent from that of the 
surrounding barbarians. Alexander, there¬ 
fore, not only let! them their constitution 
and liberties entire, lint also grained them, 
tit their request, some territories in thyir 
vievuity. Home princes have borne, this 
uariie, e. g., tlie Ptolemies. 

f.i iiicxK, l-'r.-nieis, of Havov, known as 
prince Eugene, tilth son of Eugene Mau¬ 
rice, duke of Havoy-l .'arignan, count of 
'Hoissons, and Olimpia IManeiui, a niece 
of cardinal Ma/.arin, was born at Paris. 

It it SI. Among all the generals anil states¬ 
men of Austria, none has rendered more 
numerous and important sen ices than 
Eugene. He was great alike in the field 
and the cabinet, t 'outran to his own in¬ 
clinations, Eugene was destined for lie- 
ehtireli. He petitioned Louis \IV till - 
company of dragoons, but was refused «t. 
account of tlie opposition of Lnuvois, 
minister of w ar, who hated the famili o: 
Eugene. Indignant at this repulse, ‘and 
at the insults ollereil to his famili, .-.ltd 
particularly to bis mother, Eugene, in li>.*CJ, 
entered the Austrian service, as two of 
bis brothers bad already done. He —Tied 
bis first campaign as a loluiilccr against , 
tlie Turks, under two celebrated generals, 
(.'liarles, duke of Lorraine, and Louis, 
-Jiriliei; of Baden, with so iniieli distiuetinn 
that ho received a regiment of dragoons. 
Louvois, jealous of the rcjmtiition of Eu- ■ 
gene, said angrily, “He shall neier re¬ 
turn to his eoutitii ■"< Eugene, to whom 
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these words were reported, replied, “l 
shall return in spite of Louvoisand, in 
fact, some years a Iter wards, lie entered 
France at the head of a victorious army. 
In 1087, idler the battle of Mohae.z, he 
was made "lieutenant field-marshal. War 
having broken out between France and 
Austria, he prevailed upon the duke of 
Savoy to enter into an alliance with the 
emperor, and commanded the imperial 
lilives sent for the defence of Savoy. lie 
rejected the tempting oilers made by 
I'ranee to engage liim in her serviev, and 
was raised liy the emperor to the rank of 
general field-marshal. After the war in 
Jtaly^wastconcludcd, lie was sent to Hun¬ 
gary with the. rank of eoimimnder-in-ehief. 
lie deli‘at ed th<! Turks at the battle of 
y.enta (September 11, Hi!)/). and obtained, 
on that occasion, the applause H" Europe, 
and the e.nlire coiilidcncc of the. imperial 
armies, although his enemies, envious of 
his glory, aecnsed him of te merity, in un¬ 
dertaking so hazardous an enterprise. The 
loss of the Turks at Zenta obliged them 
to aeei'dc to the peace of Carlow itz. Hi!)!), 
which was the first, symptom of their de¬ 
cline. 'J'he Spanish war of sncetWion 
next called Eugene to a new theatre of 
glory. Italy became the. field in which lie 
displayed his.military talents, lie advanc¬ 
ed rapidly through the passes of the. Tyrol, 
at the head of J{0,000 men, in the face of 
marshal Catinat, who endeavored in vain 
to arrest his pvogriss. Villeroi was still 
more unsuccessful, being surprised and 
defeated, near < Vemnna, by Eugene. In 
J70U, lie received the command of the 
army in Germany; and, being appointed 
president of the council of war, lie was the 
soul of all important enterprises, to which 
he imparted great activity ; and his effi¬ 
cient cooperation with Marlborough frus¬ 
trated the plans of France and her allies. 
In the battle of liochstadt (Itlenlieim, see 
Jthtiheim), August l.'l, 1701, the two heroes 
gained a decisive victory over the French 
and Bavarian army, commanded by the 
prince of Bavaria and marshal Tallard, 
the latter of whom was made prisoner. 
In 1705, Eugene returned to Italy, where 
lie was severely wounded in an engage¬ 
ment with the French under the duke do 
Vctiddine, and being obliged to retire from 
the field, his army was defeated ; hut Wn- 
ddrne was recalled, and his successor, the 
duke de la Fcuilladc, could not witiistand 
Eugene, who now hastened to the relief 
oi‘Turin, stormed the French lines, forced 
them to raise the siege, and in one- month 
drove them out of Italy. In 1707, lie 
entered France, and laid siege to Toulon ; 


but the immense superiority of the orient / 
obliged hirn to retire into Italy, 'flic, f.i 
lowing years lie fought on the Rhine, took 
I-die, and defeated the marshals Viliam 
and ltonOlers at the lint tie id' JVhilpIuqiiet, 
where lie himself was ilangerfyslv vvoumi’ 
ed. In this situation, lie maintained ti: 
ealtnness peculiar to great souls: wise 
the otlieers urged upon him the/icccs-., 
ty of providing tor iiis persona! sale'’, 

“ Wlmt need of blindages.’’ said he, u if\'. 
are about to die here? If we I'-rnpe, 
evening will lie time enough." After d, 
recall of Marlborough, which Eugen- i-p 
posed in person, at. I.otidou, without 
ecss^and the detection of F.iiglaod fr»» 
the idliaiiee against France, his liii-ife , 
progress was in a great riiea.-ore chccku., 
more particularly alier the deft at of gene 
ra! Albemarle at itenain. The peace 
Eastudt, the consequence of the treatv -if 
Utrecht, was concluded lief.venp Etigeo 
and Villars in 17 L4. iu tin- war with Tut 
key, in l?l(i, Eugene defeated two super a 
armies at lYterwaradbi and 'JVii,--,a:i: , 
and, i:i 1717, took Belgrade, after have. ^ 
gained a decisive victory over a third 
that came to its relief". The treaty of Fas 
sarovitz was the result of this m.i-. 
During iil'ivn years which followed, Au 
trio enjoyed peace, and Eugeni- was .> 
active in the cabinet as he had been :o 
the field, when the Polish afliiirs, in 
hi came the source of a mi war. Engi'ti- 
appcan-ii, in his old age, at tin head of .n 
army, on the hanks of the Rhine, hut c 
turned to Vienna, without i Heeling .r>y 
thing of importance. lie died in 17:5b, a! 
the age of 7‘i. The Austrian d< partme: , 
of war, to w'hieh he imparled suclyuetiv \<: 
during his presidency, relapsed, aile.- h.s 
death, into its former imbecility. 

Kurk.mk nr> Bkahhv uR ais, nuke of 
l.euchti'uherg, prince of aF. iehstedl, 
viceroy of Italy, was bora Seplemb- r 5, 
1781. Ild was the son of the viscount 
Alexander Beauharnais (q. v.j, who was 
guillotined 1794, anil JosephineTaschcrd.! 
la Pagerie, afterwards wife of Napoleon and 
empress of France. During the Fren< h 
revolution, Eugene entered the military 
service, and, at the age of l!i years, accom 
panied his father, when lie took flic com 
maud of the army of the Rhine. Allci 
his father's ilcatii, he joined Iloc/ic, in I-a 
Vendee, when his mother was in prison. 
After the 9th Thcrmidor, he returned (•» 
his mother at Paris, and remained three 
years devoted to study. In 17!Ki, Jos/: 

■ phinc was married to general Bonaparte, 
then-eoirimander-in-chief of the army of 
Italy fund Eugene accompanied his lather 
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in-faw in sis curnraigns Lu Italy ami 
Egypt. lie was pifniotod to a high rank 
in the service, and, in 1805, created a 
prince of France and viceroy of Italy. 
In the same year, I* distinguished himself 
in the vam'rtfigns against Austria, and, after 
the peace tif January 13, 180(>, married 
tlia princess Augusta ot Bavaria. In 
1807. Napoleon made him prince of 
Venice* and declared him his 13'ir to the 
kingdom of Italy. He. administered the 
government of Italy with great prudence 
and moderation, and was iimeli beloved 
by his subjects. In the war of 180!*, he 
was at tirst unsuecessful against the arch¬ 
duke John, hut soon afterwards gained the 
Iaittle ot' Kaah, and distinguished himself 
Wagrain. lie conducted with great 
^u’lidenee on the occasion ot the divorce 
of Napol.-on from his mother. The till 
of March, 1810, Napoleon appointed him 
successor ot' the prince primate, who had 
|.i "ii created grand-duke of Frankfort, 
iii foe Russian campaign, lie commanded 
I'.c third cr./yi.v it'irrmn. and distinguished 
hit,eel)' ill the battles of Ostimuio, Molii- 
io, and that on the Moskwa (Borodino). 
!n the disastrous retreat, he. did not desert 
the wrecks of Ids division t’or a moment, 
ii or sinned its toils and dangers with the 
- .) fsers, and encouraged them by his ex¬ 
ample. To him and to .Ney, Franee Was 
hideht'd for tile preservation of the re¬ 
mains of her army during that liilal re- 
On the departure of Napoleon and 
Vnra:. lie lias leti in the chief eommand, 
,.i I showed great talent at that dangerous 
• onjiinelure. \\ e find him again at the 
1.Utile of lait/en. of .May '2. 1813, where, 

■ \ surrounding the right wing ot the 
< nem\7*lie deeided the fate of the day. 
Napoieoii sent him from lire- lull to the 
i.-fenee of lijlv, now mentie, hy the. 

■ utciiiy's forces, where military operations 
i oirmieiieed alVr the dissolution ot the 
•■•tigress of Fragile, and tin* aecession 

!' \u-lria to tli<’ league of the allied 
powers. F.iigeue mailltaiiied the defeiire 
of Italv even alter die de-.' 1 'l !OI I ol Alurat. 
After the Hill ot' Napoleon, he coneluded 
in armistiee with count IMIegarihy by 
wliieli lie deliicivil l.omhardy, and ail 
Upper Italy, to the Austrians. Eugene 
dual went immediately to Faris, and 
diene,• to his father-in-law at Mmiieh. 
He, was at the congress of Vienna. On 
rue return of Napol -on from Elba, he 
was obliged to k-are Vienna, and retire 
To Huircuth. He. was an iuaetive spectator 
of the events in 1815. Hy the articles 
of Fontainebleau, an indemnification was 
assigned him fur the loss of his estktysm 


Italy, which were valued at Up —25 mil¬ 
lions of francs: but the congress of Vi¬ 
enna, confirmed his dotation in the, inarch 
of Ancona, and the king of Naples was 
obliged to pay him 5 million francs. Hy 
an ordinance of the king of Bavaria, he 
was created duke of Lcuehtenberg, No¬ 
vember, 1817. The Bavarian principal¬ 
ity of Eichstedt was bestowed upon 
him, and his posterity declared capable 
of inheriting in ease of the failure of the 
Bavarian line. lie. died at Munich, 
Feh. «il, 1KT1, leaving two sons and four 
daughters. Prince Eugene, under a sim¬ 
ple exterior, concealed a noble eliuraeter, 
and great talents. Honor, integrity, Jm- 
inanity, and love of order and justice, were 
the principal trails of his eliuraeter. AViso 
in the eonneil, undaunted ill the field, 
and moderate in the exercise of power, 
hi* never appeared greater than in the 
midst of reverses ; as the events of'1813— 
J8I I prove, lie was inaccessible to the 
spirit of party, benevolent and beneficent, 
and more devoted to the good of others 
than his own. He died of an organie dis¬ 
order of tic brain. (Sett 17c ^Wi'/iV/nr ft 
miltlitiri r/'Ei/gi nr l!‘ itiihttrnms, l icr-roi 
<!'il,il.it-, hy Aiibriei, second edition, Faris, 
IK25.) liis sister is the duchess of Saint- 
Erie, Ilorlciisia Eugenia, wile of Louis 
Bonaparte, former king ot' Holland, hut 
lives separate from her iul.- h'iiid. His son, 
the duke Viigiistus, who succeeded him, 
was horn Oct. If*, I'-'IO. Ills eldest daugh¬ 
ter. Josephine, was married 3-'kl of March, 
l*‘2.‘f, to Oscar, crown-prince of Sweden, 
son off 'buries X IV ; his second daughter,' 
llortensia Eugenia, was iniirried to the 
prince of Hoheii/.ollerii-Hi'cliingen, in 

ISg'i. Amalia Eugenia married the em¬ 
peror of Brazil, in 1 c’dlX 

Eii.Kvscii'.iic.i., 'Ey 11, was horn at 
Kneitfmgi-n, a village of Woll’eiiliutti 1, 
not far from Selidppenstiidt, and died, 
ahont I!t50, in the little town of Miil- 
Jen, about 18 miles from Lidice, where 
his gravestone, with a looking-glass (sf/ir- 
gr/) and an owl (i >i/c) upon it, in allusion 
to his name, yet stands. Hit* name has 
become proverbial in Germany lor all 
sorts of wild, whimsical frolics, which are 
committed from pure love of fun; for 
Tyll was coiiiimially engaged in such, as 
lie. roved about through Lower Savoiiv mid 
Westphalia, and even as fiiras FoJaud and 
Rome. Aceountsoftliemarestill preserv¬ 
ed in the popular traditions of Germany. 
At wlial time anil in what language they 
were, first committed to writing can hard¬ 
ly hi- determined. From the title ot the 
old popular editions, it would seem to have 
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been iu Low-German, ami it has been sup¬ 
posed, without sufficient evidence, tliat : 
Thomas Mumcr, the Franciscan, doctor 
of theology and law, uml an antagonist of 
Luther, ituowii by his Fool’s Complaint, 
and other writings of a similar stamp, trans¬ 
lated them into High-Gerrium.*Ihdecencies 
arc frequently to bo ibund in the hook, hut 
they belong to the 'age. It has been a fa¬ 
vorite. hook, not only with the German, hut 
many other nations, has been translated into 
English, French, Latin, Dytch and Polish, 
has been often imitated, ami has jthssed 
through editions without number. (See 
Ueiehard’s Bibliothek dcr Romans, vol. 2 
and*!; FISgel’s (ieseMr.ldr tier Hnfnarrm , 
and Giirres’ Ueber die I’olksbhcher.) The 
earliest printed edition, as far as can he 
ascertained, is the High German, Slras- 
bnrg, 131!), 4to. A very rare engraving by 
Luke of Leyden is called the Kidensjiiegil. 
(I’Espiegle). 

Err.EK, Leonard ; a mathematician, 
horn at Bale, 1707, learned from his lather, 
a clergyman, the first rudiments of the 
science in which lie was, afterwards so 
.distinguished. At the university of Bale 
lie enjoyed the instructions of John Ber¬ 
noulli!, anil the friendship of Daniel and 
Nicholas Bcrnouillj, who successfully em¬ 
ulated their lather’s fame. In his l'Jth 
year, lie gained the acerssil of the prize 
offered by the Paris academy of sciences 
for the best treatise on the masting of 
vessels. Catherine 1, desirous of com¬ 
pleting the establishment of the academy 
of Petersburg, invited Dtuiiel and Nicho¬ 
las Bernouilli thither. Nicholas died, ami 
Daniel soon returned to his native eouniry, 
after having procured a place in the acad¬ 
emy for liis friend Euler. Enter now 
constituted the whole mathematical de¬ 
partment in the academy, and lahorejl 
with astonishing industry : lie composed 
more than half of the treatises ill this 
branch of science contained in the 4ti 
quarto Mils, published by the academy, 

’ from 1727 to 178ft, and, 'at his death, left 
about 100 unpublished dissertations, which 
were successively printed hv the society. 
To the Paris academy of sciences lie also 
presented several treatises (among the rest, 
liis dissertation Jiujuisilio jdir/u. in Caiutnm 
Rluxiis ac Rrjlurns Mann, which gained 
the prize, though Bernouilli and Maclaurin 
were among his competitors), and carried 
off or divided 10 prizes. In 1711, lie ac¬ 
cepted an invitation from Frederic -the 
Great to become professor of mathemat¬ 
ics in the Berlin academy, but, in 17(iti, re¬ 
turned to Petersburg, where he died in 
1783, in the oflieo of director of the mathe¬ 


matical class of the ^Mulciny. He receiv¬ 
ed from all parts ^ Europe flattering 
marks of respect. The academy of 
sciences ip France chose him, in 1775, 
one. of its foreign mcmbtirs, tin nigh none of 
those places, then so much an inject of am¬ 
bition, was vacant. He also received con¬ 
siderable presents for the assistance whiMi 
he rendered, to Tub. Mayer fq. v.) yi pre¬ 
paring his*limar- tables, and ilftOO sterling, 
as his share of the prize offered by the 
English parliament for the be** moflir,.! 
of determining the longitude at sea. .lie 
distinguished himself, particularly, by his 
endeavors to perfect the analytic method, 
according to the system of Bernouilli, and 
the Lcibnitziuu school, and to complete 
its separation from pure geometry, which 
Newton’s disciples principally employed 
in their investigations. He first gave the 
example of those long processes, in which 
the conditions of the problem are first 
expressed by algebraic symbols, and then 
pure, calculation resolves all tin* difficul¬ 
ties. fit this. Elder displayed extraordi¬ 
nary acuteness, and a pro found as well as 
inventive genius, lie gave a new form 
to the science, lie applied the analytic 
method to mechanics, ami enlarged the 
boundaries of this science. . He gicatly 
improved the integral and ditfeivntial cal¬ 
culus (q. v.), of which lie afterwards pub¬ 
lished a complete course, which surpass¬ 
ed every thing then extant on this subject. 
His first essay, On the Masting of Vessels, 
and still more his residence at. Petersburg, 
undoubtedly led him to the application of 
mat hematics to the building and manage¬ 
ment of vessels ; and he composed liis Tin ■ 
one cumpl. d< In ('onslrnrl. <1 dc In .pitmen 
rrc tie.'! Hit.*:!., which has been introduced 
into the French naval school, and trans¬ 
lated into English, llalian'aud Russian. 
The great questions on this system ol the 
universe, which Newton frit to his suc¬ 
cessors to fesolve, were the constant ob¬ 
ject of Euler’s inquiries, auil constitute 
the sub, cis of most of his prize essays. 
An extensive dioptric treatise, Sue In Per¬ 
fection tics Pcrrrs object. tb s JjUtitihs , ill the 
Memoins tie Her/in, 1717, was the result ot 
his inquiries into the means of improv ing 
spectacles. The share which he contribu¬ 
ted, by this work, towards the discovery ol 
achromatic telescopes, is sufficient lo dis¬ 
tinguish his name in this department also. 
But, iu his treatises oil jihysics, he often 
proposes untenable hypotheses, and ail- 
peal's only to be seeking opportunities for 
calculation. He also employed himself 
in metaphysical and philosophical spccu- 
latiofts. lie attempted to prove the tm- 
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materiality ofthe soul, and to defend rev¬ 
elation against free thinkers. In his well- 
known LtUres h une Princesse d'Jttle- 
maghe, sur divers Sujets de Phys. et de 
Philos. (Berlin, 1*33, 3 vols., since re¬ 
published tafveral times; also in German, 
Petersburg! 1773), he attacks the Leili- 
mkrian system of monads, and precstab- 
iished harmony; but it is evident that 
this was not the field for hinJ* to shine 
in. Mcusel has given a catalogue of 
his numerous writings, which have not 
appeared in collections. We will only 
mention hei;e his Thearia Mutuum, Plan- 
' riorum et Cometarum (Berlin, 1744, 4to.); 
his Jntroduclio in Jlnalysin fnfihitorum 
(Lausanne, 1748, 2 vols.); his work ul- 
ready numtioned, which bus always been 
regarded as his greatest production— Insti- 
lutiones Calculi Differentialis (Berlin, 1755, 
4to.) ; his Iiisfitvlwncs Calculi lntcgrali* 
(Petersburg, 1708—70, 3 vols. 4to.; new 
edition, 4 vols., 17112—04); his remarka¬ 
bly clear and intelligible Introduction to 
Algebra (ed. by Ebert, Berlin, 1801, 2 
vols.); his Dioptriea (Petersburg, 1707—71, 
3 vols. 4to.); his Opusada .inalytka, &e. 
Euler was of an amiable character, unas¬ 
suming in liis manners, of a eheoriiil and 
always pleasant temper; he was fond of 
society, ami had the art of enlivening it 
by an agreeable wit. Oaring the last 17 
years of his life, lie was totally blind. 
By his first marriage, he hail 13 children, 
5 of whom were living when.he married 
bis second wife, his sister-in-law. Of 
i sons, John Albert, horn at Petersburg, 
’ ft, where he died, 1800, (bllowed in his 
■ icr’s steps, was a thorough and expert 
athematieian, and wrote many treatises, 
■of which smell gained pri/.es. A cata¬ 
logue of them has been given '• Meusel. 

EuTjOoi f.s I'ompose, particularly ill 
French literature, a. separate branch of 
belles-lettres, in tin; age of Louis IV, 
they took the place of biography. Tlieir 
object being the praise of distinguished 
men, truth has been otlen sacrificed in 
them to flattery. The French academy, 
especially, has paid this tribute, to literary 
merit. The epoch of eulogies began with 
Fontenclle, who published two volumes 
of them, ill 1731, distinguished for their 
clearness, vivacity and elegance. Those 
which followed them were written with 
■ much oratorical pomp. Some ofthe he«t 
eulogies arc by Thomas (author of Essais 
stir Ir.t Elagin), •D’Alembert, La l Iarpo 
and Condon'd. 

Eumeniues. (See Purus.) 

Eunomia. (See Hour.*.) 

Eunuchs. (See Castrates.) Marty of 
vol. iv. 51 


> i 

the eunuchs, destined to become the 
guardians of the great harems of the 
Turkish empire, are made such in a vil¬ 
lage near Siout, the capital of Upper 
Egypt, where the operation isperformed 
mostly by Coptic priests. The . slaves 
who sutler are loo young to have any 
moral repugnance to the ceremony which 
they have to pass through; on ute con¬ 
trary, they are, most of them, it is said, 
delighted with the prospect of the line 
clothes, horses, &c., which they will have 
at command when they become guard¬ 
ians of the harems. Bnrekliardt, Sonninv 
Bcl/.oni, and other travellers, differ in 
respect to the number of thosi# who die..- 
i» consequence of the operation. t)oc- • 
tor Madden, to whom the Coptic priests 
wery ordered by the rushefT to state the 
proportion, says that, out of 100, 15 die., 
(See Letter xxv, in It. It. Madden’s Trav¬ 
els in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia and Palestine , 
London, 182i>, Philadelphia, 1830.). 

Kui’atohium ; a genus of plants, be¬ 
longing to the natural order composite, 
containing a great number of species, 
most of which are natives of America. 
Their roots are. perennial, possessing a . 
rough, hitter, or aromatic, taste; the leaves 
opposite, verticillate, or, sometimes, alter¬ 
nate; tlie (lowers small, white, reddish, 
or bluish, in corymbs. Mom than 30 
species inhabit the. U. States, among them 
the JE. pcrfoliatum (thorough-wort, or 
hone-set), a common plant, in low 
grounds, throughout the Union. The 
leaves of this plant are opposite, and join¬ 
ed together at tlie; base, the two forming, 
apparently, a single leaf, which is perfo¬ 
rated by the stem. This plant is a popu¬ 
lar remedy, acting powerfully as a sudo¬ 
rific, and emetic, and sometimes as a pur¬ 
gative.. The E. ayaparui of Brazil, which 
has been much celebrated, possesses sim¬ 
ilar properties, and piobulily many others 
of tin; genus do also. 

Em.. (from the Greek ilgm.la* in 

Latin euphonia, from </.„»,}, sound, and 
well) means agreeable and harmonious 
sound, particularly the harmony of words; 
thus, for instance, we say, in Italian more 
regard has, probably, been paid to eupho¬ 
ny than in any other modern European 
language; in fact, this language lias ofen 
disregarded etymology for tin: sake of 
euphony. In general it may lie said, that 
the languages which are derived from the 
Latin liuvc paid more regard to euphony 
than thoso of the Teutonic stock ; the lat¬ 
ter adhering, too often jicdaiitjcally, to 
the etymology of words, as if the lan¬ 
guage was intended only tor the eye, and* 
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not much more ior the car. Euphony is 
more particularly consulted iu a language, 
when it is still in its youth; but the more 
there has been written in it, the hiss regard 
is paid to euphony in the formation of new 
words. From a similar cause, more re¬ 
gard is paid to euphony among the lower 
than among the higher classes. With 
the former, language is addressed more 
to the ear than the eye; hut, as we ascend 
to the higher oUisses, the language be¬ 
comes more a means of written commu¬ 
nication, and euphony is more neglected. 
Again, in that nation in which most is 
written, ami which adonis the fewest 
oeoasiont^for public, speaking— we mean 
the •Herman—comparatively little atten¬ 
tion is paid to euphony, and much to 
etymology; so that, when the people have 
formed a practical and euphonic word, 
contrary to the strict rules of etymology, 
which, in England or the U. States, the 
two most praetieal of civilized countries, 
would instantly come into use, a Herman 
writer will not use it without a cautious 
“so called” ( sogeiumut). The Hrceks 
gave its due weight, to euphony,.and the 
Romans, also, allowed it a great influ¬ 
ence, as every nation will do, in which 
the language is addressed more to the 
ear than to the eye. 

Euphrates, or Pn rat, or Fuat; one 
of the largest and most celebrated rivers 
of Asia, which has its rise in the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia, from two principal 
sources,—-one issuing from a mountain 
in the vicinity of Baja'/.id and Dradin, 
not far from mount Ararat, the other from 
mountains around Er/.erum. Those two 
streams unite near Palo. The general 
course of the river is south-easterly. At 
Corna, I*.10 miles above its mouth, it is 
joined by the Tigris. The united stream, 
called the Shat vl Arab, flows into the Per¬ 
sian gullj 70 miles below Bassora. The 
whole length is upwards of 1500 miles., 
It is navigable for ships of 500 tons to Bas- 
sora, anil, in the driest season, for large 
boats to Shukaskac, a day’s sail above 
Corna. According to Kinneir, the great- 
'est increase of the .Euphrates is in Jan¬ 
uary, when it rises 12 feet perpendicular. 
The Euphrates is one of the most cele¬ 
brated rivers of antiquity, On its bunks 
is generally placed the paradise of the 
Mosaic records; and hem Nimrod laid 
the foundations of the Babylonian em¬ 
pire. Between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris lay the fertile Mesopotamia, the 
country of the patriarchs. 

Euphrosyne. (See Graces.) 

• Eure ; a river of France, which has 


given its name to two departments, that of 
the Eure, and that of the Eure arid Loire. 
(See Department.) The river' rises in the 
department of the Orne, and fulls into the 
Seine, on the left bvnk, near Poni-dc- 
l’Arehe, after a course, of 124unilcs, being 
navigable for about half the dwftanco. 

Euripides. 'Phis poet was born in foe 
1st year of the 75th Olympiad, at Sain 
mis, on foe day on which the vuft nar y 
of Xerxes was defeated liy the Greeks’: 
and thus this event serves as a point of 
connexion of the three greatest tragic 
poets of Hrecce ; for Aeschylus was one 
of the victors on this occasion, and the 
young Sophocles danced at the triumph. 
Of the youth of Euripides we know only 
that liis father, in consequence of some 
false prediction, intended to train him lor 
an athlete.; hut his natural inclination led 
hint to different pursuits. At first hr 
studied painting, lint afterwards applied 
himself to rhetoric, under I’rndims, and 
to philosophy, under Anaxagoras (not 
Socmtetj), These studies had so power¬ 
ful an influence on his poetry, that he 
might lie called the rhetorical tragedian 
with no less truth than lie is called this 
philosophical tragedian. Euripides lived 
at a time when Hreelt tragedy was carried 
to its greatest perfection by Sophocles, to 
he. ranked as second to whom is high 
glory. These two poets were the favor¬ 
ites of their age. The tragedies of Eurip¬ 
ides were represented at the same time 
with those, of Sophocles, and sometimes 
gained the prize in preference. The 
critics, indeed, did not agree unanimously 
in this decision of the public ; and the 
unsparing satire of Aristophanes w as di¬ 
rected against the popular poet, wt'iom he 
ridiculed in cutting parodies. “ Aris¬ 
tophanes,” says Richter, like another 
Moses, showers his frogs on Euripides, 
only to chastise his lax ai/:l relaxing mo¬ 
rality, not^, blinded, like Socrates, by his 
litoral sentences to the immoral tendency 
of the whole.” The number of his trage¬ 
dies has been variously stated, from 75 
to !)2; us it is known that ho finished his 
works with great care, the former esti¬ 
mate seems more probuhle. Only lb 
are extant, on the merit of which wo 
have the following criticism by A. VV. 
Keblegel: “Considering Euripides by 
himself, without comparing him with his 
predecessors, selecting many of his better 
pieces, and taking single, passages in oth¬ 
ers, we cannot deny him extraordinary 
merit. But if we regard him iu connex¬ 
ion with the history of the art, and look 
at t(>e whole scope and aim of Ids pieces, 
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as it appears in those which have come 
down to its,.we find cause for much and 
severe censure. Of few writers can eo, 
much good and evil be truly said. I le had 
an inexhaustible iifventiou, and the most 
various acedhiplishmonis ; hut, amidst an 
nbundaiiceCf brilliant and attractive qual- 
itii'S, there is wanting that elevated grav¬ 
ity of spirit, and that nice dramatic tact, 
which we admire in /Esehylus iAcl Soph¬ 
ocles. lie is always aiming to please, no 
matter hy what means. Hence it is that 
he is so unequal: frequently lie has pas¬ 
sages of exquisite beauty ; at other times 
he sinks into mere common-place. With 
all his faults, lie has an admirable •case, 
and a certain insinuating grace.” If the 
reader would view both sides of the poet’s 
character, he may peruse A. W. .Schle- 
■gel’s essay, A Comparison of the Phsc- 
dra of Euripides with that of Rueine, in 
connexion with what he has sabl in the 
filth of his Lectures oil the Dramatic Art 
ami Literature. A part of the. taults of 
Euripides may he charged to the age in 
which lie lived, which was an age of 
sophistical disquisition, of political "con¬ 
troversy and rhetorical art; though it can* 
never he a sufficient apology for wrong, 
that it is fashionable. Euripides made it 
a chief aim to awaken the tender emo¬ 
tions. "lie knew,” says another critic, 
“the nature of tlie passions, and had the 
art of inventing situations in which they 
could have' their full play. Withal he 
has an elegiac tone, which seldom or 
never fails of its etli-et. Most of his char¬ 
acters were, once in the enjoyment of 
distinguished prosperity, and the retros¬ 
pect, ijj their present situation, eheeks the 
violence of the passions, and lowers them 
to the, tone of lamentation. Lor this 
reason, in his> tragedies, the passions are 
breathed forth in soft complaints, ratllbr 
than raised to ;1 lofty height; for the same 
reason, he is so rich in tuorail sentences, 
and philosophical dee.lam itions, as his 
personages have always coolness enough 
to reflect on their situation. Euripides 
knew well what was suited to produce 
an effect at the moment. The times of 
boldness, when vEsehy Ins wrote, were 
past, and the power of the stute was be¬ 
ginning gradually to sink. The pathetic 
manner of Euripides then became pop¬ 
ular.” Various limits may be found with 
his loose plan, his often unintelligible 
changes of character, his stiperfluo s cho¬ 
ruses, ami sometimes, too, his subject; 
but he stands preeminent in true, natural 
expression ofi the passions, in interesting 
situations, original groupings of diameter, 


and various knowledge of human nature, 
lie is a master, too, in the art of man¬ 
aging the dialogue, in adapting the speech¬ 
es and answers to the character, the sex 
and station, the known or private views, 
the present dis|>osition of the speaker, and 
the necessity of the moment, in short, to 
all that gives distinctness and individuality 
to n person. There is, too, a certain ten¬ 
derness and softness diffused over his 
writings, which cannot fail to please the 
mind. lie has been often called the 
woman-hater , probably on account of his 
many severe sentences on the follies of 
the female sex. Yet he was not disin¬ 
clined to the sex, and is said ti^have had 
two wives. Wo meet, too, in his works, 
occasional descriptions of female loveli¬ 
ness, and his sensibility to the nobler 
charms of female purity and virtue can¬ 
not he denied. It. is not likely, as has 
been said, that his hatred of women, and 
of his own wife in particular, drove him 
from Athens to Macedonia; he went at 
the invitation of king Archelaus, whose 
favor and confidence he enjoyed. Ac¬ 
cording to the tradition, he there met with ' 
an unfortunate end, being torn to pieces 
hy dogs’, or dying in consequence of their 
bites. The monarch erected a splendid 
monument, with the inscription, “Thy 
memory, O Euripides, will never perish.” 
[■hill more honorable was the inscription 
on the cenotaph at Athens: “All Greece 
is the mourn mill of Euripides; the Ma¬ 
cedonian earth rovers only his bones.” 
Sophocles, who survived him, publicly 
mourned his loss. The most celebrated 
editions of Euripides arc those of Paul 
iSiophanns (1‘aris, ltiOli, ’» vols.), of I James 
(Cambridge, lti'.M, Jblio), of Musgrrtve 
(Oxford, I77H, 4 vols. 4l<>.), and of Mo¬ 
ms and Reck (Leipsic, 177‘J—88, 4to.). 
The latest critical editions arc by Mat- 
tliiic (Leipsic, 181.‘5— ‘40, fj vols.), and by 
Rothe (Leipsic, 1H25. sqq.). Valkenaer, 
iirunck, Person, Mark land, &c., have de¬ 
voted themselves to the illustration of 
single tragedies. 

Euro p.t, in mythology; the daughter 
of Agcnnr, king of the Phoenicians, and 
the nymph Mella, or Telepha«>a, and 
sister of Cadmus, whose name, signifying 
white, is said to have been given to the 
European continent, whose inhabitant i 
are white. The fable relates, that oi^e of 
Juno’s attendants stole, a paint-box from 
the toilet of her mistress, and gave it to 
Europe. II<-r native beauty, heighten¬ 
ed by this means, won the love of Jupi¬ 
ter, whp, in order to possess her, changed 
himself into a white bull, and appeared 
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in this shape on the shores of the sea, 
where she was strolling with her compan¬ 
ions. Attracted hjr the beauty and gen¬ 
tleness of the animal, she even ventured 
to mount upon his back, when he imme¬ 
diately plunged into the sea with * his 
lovely prize, and swam to the island of 
Crete. Here he transformed, himself into 
a beautiful youth, and had by her Mihos, 
Sarpedon and Rhadamnnthus. She af¬ 
terwards married Asterius, king of Crete, 
who, being childless, adopted her three 
sons. , 

Europe; the smallest of the gp6at di¬ 
visions of our globe, but distinguished 
above tluj. rest by the character of its 
population, the superior cultivation of tlje 
soil, and the flourishing condition of arts, 
sciences, industry and commerce, the 
multitude of large and well-built cities, 
and its power and .influence over the 
other parts of the world. Of the origip 
of its name and its inhabitants, history 
furnishes no. certain account. It is most 
pfrobable, that, the first inhabitants emi¬ 
grated from Asia, the cradle of the human 
race. Greece was first peopled by the 
emigrants. In that country, about 1400 
yearn before our era, grew up the Helle¬ 
nes, who soon outstripped the civilization 
of Asia. The most flourishing period of 
that nation, commonly called the Greeks, 
was about 300 II. C. Equally distin¬ 
guished in action and speculation, adorn¬ 
ed hy the arts and sciences, rich in the 
noblest productions of cultivated minds, 
it will be, as long as civilization endures, 
an object of admiration, and its remains 
the foundation of our knowledge and 
taste. But with the dissolution of Alex¬ 
ander’s empire, which had been raised on 
the ruins of Grecian freedom, Greece 
sunk into insignificance. At the same 
time, another nation was rising in Italy, 
the Homans, who appeared, indeed, at an 
earlier period, but made no figure in his¬ 
tory till they had become masters of Ita¬ 
ly, and had proved 1 victorious in their 
struggle with the Carthaginians. From 
that period, their power began to extend 
over all Europe. They subdued the di¬ 
vided Greeks, and transplanted their arts 
and refinement to the Italian soil. By 
the progress of the Roman arms, Spain, 
Portugal, France, the coast of England, 
Belgium, Helvetia, the part of Germany 
between the Danube and tlie Alps, the 
Hungarian provinces (then called Panno- 
nia, Illyria and Dana), became known, 
anil received the Roman manners, lan¬ 
guage and refinement. Agriculture, was 
introduced, and flourishing cities rose 
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among the wandering nomades. r fbo 
Christian religion, which spread through¬ 
out tho wide Roman empire, was also 
a powerful instrument in the civilization 
of most of the European nations. Ger¬ 
many alone resisted the offcrwhclining 
power of Rome, and therely prevented 
the spreading of Koruuu civilization*in 
the north of Europe, which still remained 
unknowi# in history. Willi the fall of 
tlie Roman empire, occasioned chiefly by 
its separation into tlie Eastern and West¬ 
ern empires, a great change in the political 
constitution of Europe was produced, by 
the universal emigration of tlie northern 
nations. These nations poured down 
upon the beautiful and cultivated coun¬ 
tries of the Roman empire, now in the 
weakness of decline, ami Roman art and 
science were obliged to give place to the 
•barbarity, tlie deep ignorance and super¬ 
stition of the middle ages. The Ostro¬ 
goths and Lombards settled in Italy, the 
Franks in France, the Visigoths in Spain, 
and the Anglo-Saxons in South Britain, 
reducing the inhabitants to subjection, or 
hecofning incorporated with them. The 
empire of tlie, Franks was enlarged, uu- 
der Charlemagne, to such an extent, that 
the kingdoms of France, Germany, Italy, 
Burgundy, Lorraine and Navarre were 
nflervvards (brined out of it. About this 
time, the northern and eastern nations of 
Europe began to exert an influence in the 
afliiirs of the world. The Slavi, or Sela- 
vonians, founded kingdoms in Bohemia, 
Poland, Russia, and the. north of Germa¬ 
ny; the Magyariaus appeared in Hun¬ 
gary, and the Normans agitated all Eu¬ 
rope. The establishment of a hierarchy 
was now undertaken by the popes, and 
finally carried to its completion by Greg¬ 
ory VII and Innocent III. t(Sce Kmjrire.) 
Their power was increased hy the cru¬ 
sades. Nevertheless, IhiJP struggle !«' 
tween Asia and Europe had the eflecl ot 
forming a middle class, of leading the 
peasant gradually to throw off tlie chains 
of bondage, and of introducing the arts 
and sciences through tlie Arabs and Greeks 
into Enrol*!. The revival of letters, by 
the Greeks fleeing from Constantinople, 
gave ail entirely new impulse to Enrojxx 
The establishment of universities, the.in¬ 
vention of printing, and tlie reformation, 
served to cherish and dcvelope these 
seeds of improvement. The feudal con¬ 
tests, the struggle of privileges, led eventu¬ 
ally to the acknowledgment ami establish¬ 
ment of the rights of the individual, (^''e 
CUu, Corporation, and flstqtes.) Out ot 
the vliaos of the middle ages, arose the 
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states of Germany, France, Spain, I’or 
tngal, England, Scotland, Switzerland, 
the Italian powers, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Poland, Denmark, .Sweden, Norway and 
Russia. By the capture of Constantino¬ 
ple (1453), jie Turks, with their fanatical 
military despotism, became a European 
polver. Austna, Holland, Prussia and 
Sardinia were also added to the number 
•of European states; and Russia, from 
tlic time of Peter 1, was changed from 
an Asiatic into a European empire. The' 
attempts of Charles V and Louis XIV to 
become masters of Europe failed; but, 
in our own times,’ Napoleon conceived 
the project of forming, lrom the Europe¬ 
an states, a universal monarchy, and pur- 
. sued it for 10 years. Since the formation 
of the states of Europe, the following 
have disappeared from the list of inde¬ 
pendent powers: Hungary, Poland, the 
German empire, Scotland, Bohemia, Ven¬ 
ice, Genoa, and Milan. The following 
have been atlded : the states of the Ger¬ 
man confederacy, the Italian stales, the 
republic of the Ionian islands, and that of 
Cracow. A natural consequence of the 
general diffusion of intellectual cultiva¬ 
tion, and tin; decay of the feudal system, 
has been the gradual development of the 
ideas of equal right and individual liber¬ 
ty ; bloody struggles have, naturally en¬ 
sued between the adherents of the new 
and old opinions, and Europe is still con¬ 
vulsed by them. (Sec Feudal System, 
.\ctpolei>n, &.c.)—Europe is washed on 
three sides hy the sea, wliich is called 1° 
different names, and belongs either to > 
Northern Arctic or the Atlantic, oreai . 
A narrow strait of the Mediterranean 
separates it from Africa. On the east, 
alone, it joitis the. main land, being there 
separated fro A Asia by tin imaginary line. 
Europe is situated in the northern frozen 
and tin; nortl%rn temperate zones, ta- 
tween 10° anil 03° east longitude, and 3t>° 
and 71° north latitude. Including the 
islands, which contain aliout 317,000 
square miles, the whole extent of Europe 
amounts to about 3,250,000 square, miles, 
of whieh Russia comprises nearly one 
half. The greatest length, from cape St. 
Vincent, in Portugal, to the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the eastern taimdary, at Way- 
gatt’s straits, is about .‘1500 miles. The 
greatest breadth, from cape Matapan, in 
the Morea, to the North Cape, in Nor¬ 
way, is about 2500 miles. Europ- is re¬ 
markably well watered, although its rivers 
have not so long a course, nor such large 
cataracts, as those in oilier parts of the 
globe, particularly in America. • The 
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principal rivers are the Ebro, the Rhone 
and the Po, running into the Mediterra¬ 
nean; the Danuta, the Dnieper and the 
Dniester, into the Black sea; the Don, into 
the sea of Azopli; the Wolga, into the 
Cuspiun; the Dwina, into the Arctic-ocean; 
another Dwina, or Duna, the Vistula and 
the Oder, into the Baltic ; the Elbe, We- 
ser and Rhine, into the North sea; the 
Seine, into the English chtumel; the Loire 
and Garonpc, the Duero and 'Tagus, the 
Guadiana and Guadalquiver, into the At-* 
liintics The Wolga and Danuta are the 
longest. Of its numerous lakes, the lar¬ 
gest, which, however, bear no compari¬ 
son with the North American, Are in the 
north of Europe; viz., in Russia, lakes - 
Ladoga (the largest in Europe), Onega, 
and Tchmlskoe, or Peipus; in Sweden, 
lakes Maler, Wetter, and Wetter. On 
the borders of Germany and Switzerland 
is lake Constance; on the borders of It¬ 
aly and Switzerland is the lake of Gene¬ 
va (lake Leman); in Hungary are lakes ■ ■ 
Piatten and Neusiedler. A ^reat part of 
Europe is mountainous; the southern 
more so than the northern. The most 
elevated region is Switzerland, from 
which there is a descent, which termi¬ 
nates, on the side of the North sea and 
the Baltic, in low plains. The lowest 1 
and most level parts are Holland and 
northern Germany, Denmark, Russia and 
Prussia. The highest mountains are the 
Alps, in Switzerland und Italy, which, 
spread from those countries in various di- 
roelions, extend wostwardly into France, 
and are connected hy the Cevennes with 
the Pyrenees, which separate France 
from Spain. One chain of the Alps 
stretches south towards the Mediterra¬ 
nean ; then, taking an easterly course, runs 
through Italy, under the name of the 
Apennines. Several branches run east¬ 
wards from the Alps, through the south 
of Germany, as far as the Turkish prov¬ 
inces. Another chain, the Jura, runs to 
the north, and separates Switzerland from ' 
hrance. In the east of Europe art* the 
Carpathian mountains, which, on one 
side, meet tin; Sudetic range, and on the 
other, the mountains of Turkey in Eu¬ 
rope. .The highest mountain in Europe 
is Mont Blanc., in Savoy, one of the Alps, 
which is said to be 15,7(ki feet above the 
level of,the sea. Several of the European 
mountains are volcanoes; as vEtna, Ve¬ 
suvius and Ilecla. It is a fact worthy of 
notice, that noiie of the volcanoes of Eu¬ 
rope are to ta found in any of the great 
chains of mountains whieh have just been 
enumerated. The only one on the conti- 
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uent js Vesuvius, and this is too much de¬ 
tached to lie considered as properly forming 
one of the Apennines. A-tno, in the isl¬ 
and of Sicily, rising to the height of 10 or 
11,000 feet above the level of the sea, is the 
largest European volcano. The JLipari 
islands, anciently called the JKolinn, a few 
miles to the north of Sicily, hear evident 
marks of a volcanic origin; and, in several 
of them, subterranean tires arc still in ope¬ 
ration. The volcano of Stroniholi is in al¬ 
most incessant activity, and diflors, in this 
respect, from any other with which we 
are acquainted. The Azores, in the At¬ 
lantic ocean, are doubtless indebted for 
their formgtinn to the same circumstance 
as the Lipari islands ; and, indeed, new 
rocks have risen from the sea in their vi¬ 
cinity, within a recent period. An erup¬ 
tion took [dace at St. George, during the 
)resent century. Iceland, too, though 
ying under 65° of north latitude, presents 
the most abundant, tokens of the presences 
of volcanic fire, and has often suflered 
under its devastations. Mount Ilecla is 
the most noted, though not the only 
source of. the eruptions on this island.— 
To the possession of" many inland seas, 
and, consequently, of a line of coast very 
extensive in proportion to its area, Europe 
is greatly indebted for the great advance¬ 
ment of its inhabitants in civilization; 
these circumstances being favorable to 
that intercourse without which nations 
never make great advances. The pe¬ 
ninsulas are six: Scandinavia, Jutland, 
Crimea (Taurica Chtrsomsus), Italy, 
Spain and Greece. The soil of Europe, 
though not equal in luxuriance to that of 
the tropics, is, almost throughout, fit for 
cultivation. The tracts in the northern 
zone are almost the only exception. 
With respect to climate, Europe may l>e 
divided into three parts,—-the warm re¬ 
gion, where the lemon-trees grow wild, 
as far as 48° north lat., having a pleasant, 
spring, a hot summer, and short, winter; 
-the temperate, as fur as 05° N., in which 
grain rijM'tis; and the cold region, to the 
extreme north, where nothing will grow 
hut reindeer-moss, and no domestic ani¬ 
mal can live except the reindeer. The 
products are not so various as in other 
parts of the world, anil many of them 
were originally brought from foreign 
countries and naturalized;' hut, on the 
other hand - /Europe can boast of a more 
perfect cultivation. Among the animals 
are horses, some of which are of the 
nobler breeds, horned cattle, sheep in 
S[>aiu, Saxony and England, of the finest 
wool, asses, goats, swine, dogs, reindeer, 


wild beasts of different kinds, valuable rtir 
their flesh or fur, whales, sea-cows, sea- 
dogs, abundance of wild and tame fowl, 
large quantities of fish in the seas, 1 tiki's 
and rivers, among wlfirh the herring, in 
particular, affords sustenance many of 
the inhabitants; useful insect^, such :ls 
l>ees, silkworms, kermes, *gail flit's, a fid 
Spanish flies. (fyslers and pearl npiseles 
also ahntffid. Jt produces all kinds of 
grain, and sufficient, tor its consumption ; 
beautiful garden plants; abundance of 
fruits, including those of southern cli¬ 
mates, such as figs, almonds, chestnuts, 
lemons, oranges, olives, pomegranates, 
dates f also flax, hemp, cotton, madder, 
tobacco, the best kinds of wine, and a 
great variety of wood for fuel, and for 
house and ship building. The birch and 
the willow best endure tin: cold of the 
northern polar circle. Europe produces 
all the varieties of metals and minerals 
in great excellence and abundance. In 
gold anti silver, Hungary and Transylva¬ 
nia are the richest; in iron, the northern 
countries, Sweden, Norway and Russia. 
Salt of all kinds, rock, sett and spring salt, 
is also abundant in Europe. The inhab¬ 
itants, estimated by Make-linin' at 200, 
millions, at least, are unequally distributed ; 
in Russia anti Sweden then! are from IS 
to 18 to a square milt!; in the Netherlands, 
where the population is most dense, Italy, 
France, Great Britain and Germany, the 
same extent supports from 150 to 250 
persons. The inhabitants consist of sev¬ 
eral different races, speaking distinct lan¬ 
guages. The stocks to which the princi¬ 
pal languages lielong, are—the Teutonic, 
which is the mother of the German, 
Dui- h, English, Swedish and Danish; 
the t.atin, or Roman, now spoken only 
by the learned, but the nlbtber of the 
Italian, French, Spnnish, Portuguese, anti 
Walachian ; the Sclavonic/to which be¬ 
long the Russian, Polish, Bohemian. Bul¬ 
garian, Vandal,and the Servian, nr Illyrian. 
Resides these, there are the modern Greek ; 
the Turco-Tartarie ; the Finnish, anti 
Hungarian; the Citnhrian, in Wales ami 
the north-west part of France (Bretagne); 
tiie Scottish, or Gaelic, in Scotland ami 
Ireland ; the Basque, among the Pyrenees. 
The most widely spoken is the German, 
with its kindred languages, formed by 
a union of the Roman with the Sclavonic. 
The prevailing religion is the Christian, 
which includes several clitirches, viz., the 
Roman Catholic., which is the most nu¬ 
merous; the Protestant (Lutheran, f al- 
vinistie and Anglican), consisting of nu¬ 
merous sects—Anabaptists, Mennoiutes, 
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Uuakers, Unitarians, Methodists, Moravi¬ 
ans; and the Greek church. A part of 
ihc inhabitants profess the Jewish, a jwrt 
the Mohammedan religion. Among the 
Laplanders and Sflmoeides there are also 
some heathens, but their number is small. 
Agriculture has made great advances in 
Europe, and is daily improving. In this 
respect, those countries are particularly 
distinguished where the Teuftuie lan¬ 
guages are spoken, as, also, art! France 
and a part of Italy. In no part of the 
world am manufactures carried to such 
perfection as in several of the European 
countries, especially in Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands and Gerfhany. 
The inhabitants work up not only native 
European, hut also foreign produces, and 
supply all the wants and luxuries of life. 
Commerce is not less active, and is pro¬ 
moted by well-constructed roads and ca¬ 
nals, by well-organized posts, banks, in¬ 
surance companies, commercial compa¬ 
nies, and fairs. The. commerce of Europe 
extends to all quarters of the world, ami 
every sea is fdled with European' ships. 
In this respect, Great Britain is most dis¬ 
tinguished. Europe is the seat of art and 
science; to her belongs the honor of dis¬ 
covering the most important truths, of 
giving birth to the most useful inventions, 
the finest productions of genius, the im¬ 
provement of all the seienc.es. In intel¬ 
lectual progress, the Teutonic races, and 
those who speak the languages derived 
from the Latin, have surpassed the Scla¬ 
vonic nations. The Turks hnve remain¬ 
ed strangers, in many respects, to the. 
literary and scientific improvement which 
has marked the other European nations. 
Eighty-five universities provide for the 
higher branches of education ; numerous 
gymnasia anil academics for the prepara¬ 
tory studies, and a great number of lower 
schools, particularly in Germany, are em¬ 
ployed in educating the common people. 
In inuny places there arc academies of 
science, and societies of all kinds, for the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences. By 
its physical situation, Europe is divided 
into East and West Europe. West Eu¬ 
rope comprises the Pyrenean peninsula 
{Spain and Portugal), the country west 
pf the Alps (France), the countries north 
of the Alps (Switzerland, Germany and 
the Netherlands), die c >untry south, of 
the Alps (Italy), the islands of the North 
sea (Great Britain, Ireland and Icelnn..), 
and the countries on the Baltic (Den¬ 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Prussia). 


East Europe contains the countries north 
of the Carpathian mountains (Russia and 
Galicia), and the countries south of the 
Curpnthiau mountains (Hungary, in its 
more comprehensive sense, and Turkey). 
The following are the political states of 
Europe: the three empires of Austria, 
Russia and Turkey; 17 kingdoms, viz., 
Portugal, Spain, France, Groat Britain, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, Sardinia, the Two Sicilies, Greece, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wfir- 
temborg and Poland; 1 ecclesiastical 
state, the papal dominions; 8 republics, 
viz., Switzerland, the Ionian islands, Cra¬ 
cow, San Marino, Hamburg^ Lubcck, 
Bremen and Frankfort; 1 electorate, 
Hesse; 6 grand-duchies, Baden, Ilesse- 
Darmstadr, Saxe-Weimar, Meeklenburg- 
Sehwerin, Meeklenburg-StnTitz and Tus¬ 
cany ; 12 duchies, viz., Oldenburg, Go¬ 
tha, Meiniiigen, Ahcnhtirg, Brunswick, 
Nassau, I »* ssau, Bernburg, Cothen, Mode¬ 
na, Parma anil Lucca; 1 landgraviate, 
IIesse-11 oi i tburg; 1 grand prineipniit y, Fin¬ 
land, and 12 principalities, viz., Ilohenzol- 
leru-Heeliingen, Hohenzollom-Sigmarin- 
gen, Sehwarzhurg-Itudolstadt, Schwarz- 
burg-Sonderslinusen, Waldeck, Lippe- 
Detmold, Sehumnhurg-Lippe, Lichten¬ 
stein, ReusS-Greiz, Reiiss-Sehleiz, Reuss- 
Lobenstoin and Beuss-Ehersdorf. 

Inhabitants. The most important races 
inhabiting Europe are classed by llassel, 
in his statistical tables (1822), in the fol¬ 
lowing proportions: 1. Roman nations, 
75,82!>,000—including the French, Ital¬ 
ians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Walloons, 
Walaolfians ; 2. Teutonic, or German na¬ 
tions, 00,451,800—including the Germans, 
Dutch and English, Danes, Norwegians, 
Swedes ; 2. Sclayoniun nations, 68,255,000 
—including the Russians, Poles, Lithua¬ 
nians, Livonians, &e., Wendish, &c., 
Tsrhcchen, Sclavoiiiaus, Croats, Ras- 
eians and Servians, Morlachians, Bos¬ 
nians, &.c.; 4. Caledonians, including the 
Highlanders and Irish, 8,200,000 ; 5. 
Turks, 2,350,000 ; 6. Greeks, 4,824,000 ; 
7. ^Arnauts, 520,000 ; 8. Magyariuns, 
4,472,000—including the Bulgarians. 
522,0(K); 0. Finns, 1,370,000, Estonians, 
480,000, Laplanders, 17,800 (the three last 
belong to the Mongol race); 10. Cymri, 
or Low Bretons, 1,661,000: Jl. Basques, 
620,00<l; 12. Maltese,'88,000. The tables 
of the' some distinguished geographer, 
published in 1817, estimate the Jews at 
1,179,500; tl,e Gipsies at 313,000; the 
Armenians at 131,600. 
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* Tin- word Constitutional jg got ngninst those slates which have representative go\eminent* in tha modern 
si*;i»e of the toini. •fir- words .4bsulu.tr, . ttatrs, indicate that though the representation of the estate# OMHf*, 
the £o«•Turnout is, in fud, uh.mlute ; an in Prussia, where the power of the estutes is limited to expressing 
their opinions on Hubjrrta which the government lays before them. Tlio wool KvM/#-.*, simply, indicates, that 
tii** (•slate* have actually Home share m the government. Whim not otherwise slated, the government is mon irchiuaL 

f Austria is compose 1 of \cry different parts. (See Austria, and Corutldutu/n. i 

* Anion* these ar** ‘JIG xeIrens. 
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EUROPE—EUSTATHIUS. 


Among the best sources for the current 
statistics of Europe, we would mention 
the Genealogischcr Historischer und Sta- 
tistischer Mmanaeh, on annua), published 
at Weimar, and established by the cele¬ 
brated geographer Hassel. This is a 
work of much merit in many respects. 
.For English statistics, the Companion to 
the British Almanac, published annually 
by the society for die diffusion of useful 
knowledge, is of great value. 

Ecryaue ; 1. queen of the Amazons.— 
2. A daughter of Minos.—3. A daughter 
of Prcetus, king of Argos.—4. See Gor- 
gons. 

Eurtaljs ; 1. one of the Greek heroes 
at the siege of Troy.—2. One of die com¬ 
panions of /Eneas, famous for his friend¬ 
ship widi Nisus, with whom he was kill¬ 
ed, after having forced his way with him 
into the enemy’s camp. Virgil, JEneitl. 
IX. 175. 

Eurydice. Among the many women 
of antiquity who bore this name, the most 
celebrated is the wife of Orpheus, who 
died by the bite of a serpent. Ucr hus¬ 
band, inconsolable for her loss, descended 
to the lower world, and, by the charms of 
his lyre, moved the infernal deities to grant 
him permission to bring her hack. This 
they granted, on condition that he would 
not look round upon her till he had 
reached the upper world. Forgetting liis 
promise, he looked hack, and lost her for¬ 
ever. This story has often formed a fine 
subject for poets. 

Eurykome ; the daughter of Ocean us ; 
according to Hesiod, the mother of the 
Graces, (q. v.) 

Euskhia (Greek ); piety ; in the modern 
allegorical sense, the presiding genius of 
theology. 

Euskbius, sumamed Pamphilus, the 
father of ecclesiastical history, bom at 
Catsaroa, in Palestine, about 270, A. 1)., 
died about 340, and was the most learned 
inun of bis time. lie was a presbyter, 
and, in 314, was appointed bishop in his 
native city. Tie was at first opposed to 
■the Ariuns, but afterwards liecaine their 
advocate, und with them condemned the 
doctrines of Athanasius. His ecclesi¬ 
astical history, written, like his other works, 
in Greek, is contained in 10 hooks, and 
extends from the birth of Christ to 324 
(the best editions are 'that of Valesius, 
Paris, 1630, fol. and that of Reading, Can¬ 
terbury, 1720, fol.). Of his Chronicon, 
with the exception of some fragments of 
the original, we have only an Armenian 
translation, and the Latin version of 
Jerome. Besides these, there are yet 


extant, 15 books of his Prcrparatio Evan- 
gelica, which is particularly valuable for 
the extracts it contains from lost philo¬ 
sophical tVorks. Of the 20 books of bis 
De.momtratio Evangeltca, in which lie 
shows the superiority of Christianity to 
Judaism, we have only 10 iBiperfectJy 
preserved; and, finally, a life, or rathbV 
eulogium, of Constantine. Notices,#)*’ Jus 
life may f>e found in the above quoted 
edition of Valesius. Dan/., Muller and 
Kessner have written briefly on his value 
and credibility as a historian. 

Eustachi, Bartolomeo, a physician 
and anatomist, bom at San Scverino, in 
the mxrk of Ancona, studied Latin, Greek 
and Arabic at Rome, and devoted himself 
to the various departments of medical sci¬ 
ence, more particularly those which re¬ 
late to the structure of the human laxly, 
and wits made physician to the cardinals 
Carlo Borromeo, and Giulio della Ilovera; 
he was also appointed professor in the 
institution della Sapionzu, at. Rome. There 
is hardly any part of anatomical science 
which he did not enrich by profound re¬ 
searches or important discoveries. Some 
of the parts discovered by him have re¬ 
ceived their names from him: thus the 
canal that unites the internal ear with the 
back part of the mouth, is called the ev- 
stachian tube ; so also the euslar.hian valve 
of the heart. Among his works are his 
1'nhulft anatomic^, ipias e Ttnebris tandem 
vindiculas , et Ponlifir.is Clementis XIMuniJi 
eentia iJono areeptns, Pra-fationr JVotijsijiic 
Uhtstravil Jounncs-JUaria. Eancin (Rome, 
1714, fob). .This work is remarkable as 
containing excellent drawings of the hu¬ 
man body, which were executed J552, 
but not discovered anil published till a 
much later period. The text has never 
been found. Albinus published an ex¬ 
cellent commentary on these tables (Ley¬ 
den, 1743, fob). Another/)f his works, 
De. Jlnalomiq'rrum Contmi'e-foiLv, is also lost. 
Besides these, we have mam other valua¬ 
ble woiks by him. Boerlianve published 
an edition of them at Leyden, 1707, which 
was reprinted at Delft, 173b. Eustachi 
died at Rome, 1574. 

Eustathius, a commentator on Ho¬ 
mer anti the geographer Dionysius, orig¬ 
inally a monk, afterwards deacon, and 
finally, 1155, archbishop of Thessnlonia. 
11c died after 1194. Though not very en¬ 
lightened in his theological views, he was 
deeply read in the classics, and a man of 
extensive erudition, as appears from his 
commentaries compiled from the old 
scholiasts, of which that on Homer, in 
particular, is an inexhaustible mine of 
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plftlological learning (Rome, 1542—50, 
4 vols. fol., and Bile, 1559-—G0, 3 vols. 
fol., new edition, Leipsie, by Weigel, com¬ 
menced in 1825, 4to.). 

Eustatia, St., pne of the Leeward isl¬ 
ands, fifteen miles south-east of Saba, 
and eighteenth-west of St Christopher’s, 
is, a huge rock, rising out of the waves, in 
the form of a pyramid, 29 miles in cir- 
cumfiftence. Sugar, cotton t*id maize 
are raised here; but the principal pro¬ 
duction is tobacco, which is cultivated on 
the sides of the pyramid, to its veiy top. 
There is but one Landing place, and that, 
though difficult of access, is strongly for¬ 
tified. The number of inhabittyits is 
18,000, of whom 4000 are whites, chiefly 
Dutch, and 11,000 negroes. The Dutch 
made the first settlement on this island 
about the year IG00. In the year 1(565, it 
was captured by an English expedition, 
'fhe French; however, soon afterwards 
expelled the British, and restored it to the 
Dutch in 10(57. The English retook it in 
1089, and restored it on the termination 
of die war in 1097. In 1781, a large naval 
-and military force, under admirnl Rod¬ 
ney, compelled the inhabitants, who were 
incapable, of defence, to submit at discre¬ 
tion. 'file. English commanders, under 
the pretence that, the people of the island 
had isupplied the U. States with naval 
stores, confiscated till private property, and, 
at one blow, reduced the unfortunate in¬ 
habitants to poverty. In the same year, 
however, the island was retaken by a 
small body of French troops, under the 
command of the marquis de Bouille. i8t. 
Eustatia was again attacked by the Eng¬ 
lish in 1809, and compelled to - 'limit; 
hut, lh 1814, the Dutch governti. was 
restored. 

Euterpe gone of the muses, considered 
as presiding over music, because the in¬ 
vention of the flute is ascribed to her. 
She is lisualV represented as a virgin 
crowned with lowers, havofb a flute in 
her band, or with various instruments 
about her. As her name denotes, she is 
the inspirer of pleasure. (See .Muses.) 

Euthavasia; a gentle, easy, happy 
death. Wieland gave this name to one 
of his works. 

Eutropius, Flavius; a Latin histori¬ 
an, who, as he himself informs us, bore 
arms under the emperor Julian. ’Fhe 
place of his birth and his histoiy are un¬ 
known to us. m Ile flourished about 360 
A. D. His abridgment of the history 
of Rome ( Breoiariurn Histonre. Romanev) 
reaches from the foundation of the city to 
the time of the emperor Valens, to whom 


it is dedicated. The style, though not fin¬ 
ished, is perspicuous. The most estecnled 
editions are those of Havercarnp (Leyden, 
1729), Verseik (Leyden, 1762,2 vols.), and 
Tzscliucke (Leipsie, 1804). 

Euxine (Pontus Euxinus ); the ancient 
name for the Black sea. 

Evan; a surname of Bacchus. (See 
Bacchus.) 

Evanoemcai.. The king of, Prussia 
has endeavored, for some time past, to . 
unite his Lutheran and Calvinist subjects.,, 
There was, in fact, little difference in the 
faith'of many of the two denominations; - 
many' of fhe Calvinists, or the Reformed, as 
they ore called in Germany, not holding to • 
predestination and several othe/Calvinistic 
points; and many Of the Lutherans liav-, 
ing not adhered to tlie doctrine of consub- 
stantiation. Not a few, however, still ad- 1 
here strictly to the tenets of their differ¬ 
ent sects. To assist the union, as it was 
styled, the Lord’s supper is now adminis¬ 
tered uniformly, in all Protestant church¬ 
es, throughout the. kingdom, viz.: unleav¬ 
ened bread is used in the rite. If any 
Lutheran, however, wishes to receive the 
host in the old way, ho may have it, 
because the sacrament in all Lutheran 
churches is administered in this form 
likewise. Calvinist preachers, or. rather 
such as were formerly Calvinists, are now 
often appointed in Lulheruu churches, and ■ 
vice versa. This union has had some sal¬ 
utary influences ; hut the question may he 
reasonably asked, What is the character 
of the two sects in their present state? 
Have they given up or become indifferent ■ 
to the important points of distinction 
which formerly existed between them ? 
Nothing, in this respect, lias been settled. 
Iri the public documents, the words 1 m - 
thcraa or Calvinist are never used at pre¬ 
sent, evangelical being substituted in the 
room of both. The king even went so 
far, a tow years ago, as to prohibit the use 
of the word Protestant, in any publica¬ 
tion, and ordered the term evangelical to 
be employed, on occasion of a theological 
controversy which had attracted his maj¬ 
esty’s attention. 

Eva eo ration is the conversion of 
liquid and solid bodies into elastic fluids, 
by the influence’ of caloric. Expose, for 
instance, water to beat, bubbles at fr l 
adhere to the sides of the vessel, which, 
by degrees, ascend to the surface, and 
burst. These bubbles rise the more ruj>- 
idly in proportion to the heat. Water ia 
evaporated by the heat of the sun merely,, 
and even without this in the open air, and 
the vapor, rising into the air, is condensed 
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into clouds. The general cause of evapo^ 
ration is caloric; but different substances 
require different degrees of it. Water is 
particularly subject to evaporation. It 
evaporates at a very, low temperature, and, 
from the immense quantity wliich is 
spread over the earth, it may be inferred,, 
with great probability, that the most im¬ 
portant changes in our atmosphere arc oc¬ 
casioned by it Instruments have been 
invented to measure the evaporation of 
water (see jAtmometcr ), but the results are 
uncertain. If we assume, as experiments 
justify, that the annual evaporation aver¬ 
ages 110 inches (i. e. that the vapor, if re¬ 
converted into water, would eover the sur¬ 
face from* which the evaporation took 
place, to a height of 1)0 inches), then, the 
surface of all the waters on our earth be¬ 
ing assumed at 128,000,000 of geographi¬ 
cal miles, 60,000 cubic miles of water 
would be annually changed into vapor; 
and the amount will be still greater, ii' we 
add to it the evaporation from moist earth 
and from the watery parts of the vegeta¬ 
ble and animal kingdoms. In summer, 
evaporation is generally much greater than 
in winter; yet it is not so inconsiderable, 
in cold weather as we might suppose 
from the small quantity of caloric then 
sensible. Even in the polar circles, it 
does not entirely cease; for ice evaporates 
in this open air. To account for the phe¬ 
nomenon of evaftoration, two hypotheses 
have been formed ; that it is a conversion 
of fluids into elastic, vapor by their union 
with caloric, or that it is a real solution of 
the fluids in the air. The latter theory- 
lias been opposed, particularly by J)e Luc. 
He maintains that, in evaporation, water 
combines with caloric, without being dis¬ 
solved in the air. The principal argument 
in support of this theory is, that cold is 
generated by the evaporation of a liquid. 
Cold is only the alisenee or consumption 
of caloric. If now, in evaporation, caloric 
is consumed, i. e., is combined with the 
evaporated water, this consumption must 


generate a sensible cold. De Luc furtfici 
maintains, that the air, so far from con¬ 
tributing to eva|K>ration, prevents it by ita 
pressure. If this pressure is removed, the 
same quantity of water requires lar less 
caloric to evaporate it; for (yqierimerits 
show that water evaporates intye rapidly 
in a vacuum than in the air, anh Saussure 
says, that at the. same degree of thy ther¬ 
mometer #nd hygrometer, the evaporation 
on mountains, where the air is of throe 
times less density, is more than double 
.that in the valleys. Later experiments 
render it still more evident, that u dissolv¬ 
ing power of air is not necessary to change 
water .into an elastic vapor, since, other¬ 
wise, it could not be produced in a vacu¬ 
um. Such a dissolving power in the air, 
however, is absolutely required to effect a 
uniform mixture of this vapor with air; 
otherwise, from the difference of the spe¬ 
cific gravities of the two fluids, a separa¬ 
tion must ensue, of which we have no ex¬ 
perience ; and we find ourselves compelled 
to regard the union of the expansive va¬ 
por with the air as a true solution of the 
one in the other. I)u Luc developed the 
first view in the JVbuvcIUvt Jttti s snr In Alt'- 
irorolo/rie (London, 1786,2 vols.), while 
the solvent power was maintained to lie 
the cause of evaporation by llutie, in bis 
treatise On Evaporation (Leipsie, 171)0). 
(See. Perspiration.) 

.Artificial Evaporation is a chemical pro¬ 
cess, usually performed by applying heal 
to any compound substance, in order to 
separate the volatile parts. It. differs from 
distillation, its object being chiefly to pre¬ 
serve the more fixed matters, while the 
volatile substances are allowed to escape. 
Accordingly, the vessels in which these 
two operations are performed, are differ¬ 
ent ; evaporation being cntypnonly made 
to ttike place in open, shallow vessels, and 
distillation in an apparatus nearly closed 
from the external air. 

Eve. (See Adam.) 
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Domicil, in law. By the term domicil, 
in its ordinary acceptation, is meant the 
place where a person lives, or has his 
home. In this sense, the place where a 
I(orson 1ms his actual residence, inhabit¬ 
ancy or commorancy is sometimes called 
his domicil, fn a strict and legal sense, that 
is properly the domicil of a person, where 
he has fixed his true, permanent home, 
and principal establishment, and to which, 
whenever lie is nbschI, he has the inten¬ 
sion of returning {animus re-ncrlcndi). The 
Homan law stated it thus: In. coilcm loro 
sinirulos habere, domiritiiun non ambiffilvr, 
vljL fju.is larrm rcrumtptc. at J'orlunttriim, 
s'jarum summam consliluU, nude cursus 
no a sit disressurus si. nihil avoeef ; mule. 
rum project us c$l, pereferhutri ridetur ; quod 
si re.di.it, peregrinuri jam destitit. [Cod. 
l/ilt. 10, lit. *8*, l. 7.) In the French law, 
some of its best writers define it thus: Lv 
dotniMr. est le. lieu oil line personae jou- 
issanl de ses droits, itablit sa d cue el le. 
sit-fee de sa Jbrlunt (Dcniz.art, article Dom¬ 
icile) ; or, tu® the ICnrifclopidie .Moilerne. 
(article Domicile) expresses it, C'est, it 
vraprement. pa\cr, Cc adroit on I'on a place 
'eeuitre dr srs\tfjitires. Vnttail {If. 1, eh. 
xix, v) 22) seems to deline it to he a fixed 
residence in any place, with an intention 
of always staying there. This is not quite 
accurate, ft would 1 m* more correct to say, 
that that place is the. home or domieil of 
a jmtsoii, in which his habitation is fixed, 
without any present intention of removing 
therefrom (10 .Muss. fl. -IHri). The ques¬ 
tion of domicil is often one of great ditli- 
enlty and nicety, ai-d so dejiendent upon 
■■•ireumstimees, that, as it has been ob¬ 
served by lord *Stowell (2 Rob. M2), it is 
hardly capable of being defined by any 
general, precise rules. It is compounded 
partly of matter of. (act and partly of law. 
It is ollen a mere question of intention; 
voju iv. 52 


sometimes of express intention, anil some¬ 
times of presumptive intention, from acts 
and conduct. The mere dwelling or res¬ 
idence in a place is not, of itself, sufficient 
to make it the domieil of the party. Ho 
must lie there with the intention of re¬ 
maining (Vnimo manendi). The act of 
residence must he coupled with the in¬ 
tention of making it the real, sulistautial 
home of the party,-excluding all others. 
If, therefore, a person, having his home 
in one place, go to another for temporary 
imposes, hut with an intention to return, 
lis domieil is not changed by such ab¬ 
sence ; nor does lie acquire a new domi¬ 
eil in the place of such temporary resi¬ 
dence. If a person go on a voyage to 
sea, or to a foreign country lor health or 
pleasure, or business of u temporary na-' 
turn, with an intention to return, no one 
supposes his domieil to he changed there¬ 
by. But, sometimes, where there has 
been a removal for temporary purposes 
at first, there may 1 m: engrailed on it, 
subsequently, an intention of perma¬ 
nent residence. And, in many instan¬ 
ces, then-lore, where we are called up¬ 
on to decide upon questions of domieil, 
tin: length of time of the residence be¬ 
comes a material ingredient. Lord Stow¬ 
ed has observed, that it is not uiifre- 
quently said, that if a person comes to a 
place for a special purpose, that slmll not 
li.\ a domicil. “ This,” he adds. ‘* is not 
to be taken in an unqualified latitude, and 
without some respect had to the time 
which such a purpose may occupy; for 
il the purpose he of a nature that, may 
probably, or does*actually, detain the jK*r- 
son for u great length of time, a general 
residence might grow upon the sjiecial 
purpose. A special purpose may lead a 
man to a country, where it shall detdin 
him tfte whole of his life.” (2 Rob. Rep. 
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323,324.) These remarks, again, require 
some qualification; for time is not abso¬ 
lutely decisive in such cases, if it is clear, 
from other circumstances, that the pur¬ 
pose was wholly temporary and positive. 
Suppose a man shopld go to a country in 
ill health, and remain there a numiier 
.of years, and, during that whole peri¬ 
od, were incapable of being removed, or 
of returning home, without danger to his 
life; if such residence were so constrain¬ 
ed, it would not change his former dom¬ 
icil. The question of rjomieil is of very 
great importance, lor it often regulates 
political and civil rights, and founds or 
destroys jurisdiction over the person or 
property. •* Thus, for instance, there is 
what is called a political domicil, which 
is that place where a party must exercise 
his |toliticai rights, duties ami privileges, 
as his right to vote, his duty to pay taxes, 
<fce. Then there is what is railed a civil 
domicil, or that where he has fixed his 
habitual home or residence, which de¬ 
cides upon his civil rights, and*power to 
acquire, alienate anti dispose of property, to 
rontroet marriage, vVc, Then,again, there 
is, or rimy be, a forensic domicil, (forum • 
domicilii 1, or place where he is to sue or be 
sued, and to he subjected to the exercise 
of the jurisdiction of judicial courts. It 
may, anti it often does happen, that the 
political, civil and forensic domicil is the 
■same; hut this is a matter, not so much 
ot" general principle, as of positive legisla¬ 
tion in different countries ; and, therefore, 
it is often regulated, in diflerent countries, 
by very diHerein rules, sometimes by op¬ 
posite rules. Some general principles,' 
however, may assist to guide us, in eases* 
where there is no positive legislation to 
govern the ease. J. The place of birth 
of a person is considered as his domicil, 
if it Jh: at the time the home of his 
parents. Palris originrm nnusi/uisrjw 
acquit ur. This is generally called domi- 
rilium originis (the domicil of nativity), 
lint, if tin! parents were then on a visit 
or journey (in ilium), the home of the 
parents (at least if it were in the same 
country) would he deemed the domicil of 
nativity. A person horn in a lbreign 
country, while his pfirenls arc there under 
the allegiance of the government of the 
country, though they are there for tem¬ 
porary purposes only, is generally deemed 
a subject of such country, and owing al¬ 
legiance to its sovereign. 2. The domi¬ 
cil of birth continues until a new domicil 
has been obtained. Infants an* general¬ 
ly deemed incapuble of changing their 
uornicil during their minority, and, there¬ 


fore, they always retain the domicil of 
their parents; and if their parents change 
their domicil, that of the infant follows; 
and if the father dies, his lust domicil is 
that of the infant. Ac person who is of 
age to choose a domicil for lymself, still 
retains the paternal domicil,-while ho 
continues to remain with his parents. 
But when lie is emancipated, or has ac¬ 
quired a <Jpmicil of his own, he no 'longer 
follows the paternal domicil. 3. The 
domicil of birth, also, easily revprts; and 
it requires fewer circumstances to estab¬ 
lish in proof, that a party has reverted to 
the domicil of Jiis nativity, or family dom¬ 
icil, than to establish his foreign domicil. 
The reason is obvious. - A residence, in 
the place of one’s birth, unexplained' 
gives rise to a general presumption, that 
ii is of permanent choice; because an 
affection for sueli a place, and a desire to 
abide there, are so commonly found among 
all classes of persons. 4. The domicil 
of a married woman follows that Of her 
husband. ‘This results from the general 
principle, that a person who is under the 
authority nml power of another, possess¬ 
es no right to choose a domicil. J>. By 
the civil law, minors retain, as we have 
seen, the domicil of their parents; and 
the same principle is said to apply, in 
that law, to the case of persons insane, 
or non compos mentis, whether they are 
titufor guardianship or not; for the guar¬ 
dian has no power to change their dom¬ 
icil, as it may change the order of suc¬ 
cession to iheir estates. But it. lias been 
said that our law is different, and that a 
guardian may change the domicil of his 
ward, if In* chooses. (!) Mass. R. 543; 5 
Pick. Jl. 20.) But this is a point, which 
deserves very grave consideration, and 
does not seem universally fettled, us a 
part of the common law. (rice (ltrier v. 
O'Daniel, I Biiincy, 352, note ; Somerville 
v. Somerville , 5 Wscy jr., FS7 ; Pol linger 
v. H’iglilnia/i, 3 iMeriv. ti. Prinui 

facie, hi! place where a person lives is 
taken to he the place of his domicil, until 
other tacts establish the contrary. 7. liv¬ 
ery person of full age having a right to 
change his domicil, it follows, that if lie 
removes to another place, with the inten¬ 
tion to remain (animo manendi), the latter 
instantaneously becomes his place of 
domicil. It is of no consequence, in such 
a ease, how short his residence may have 
been; for it is the liict, cqitplcd with the 
intention, that settles his domicil, and 
here both are unequivocal. 8. If a jier- 
soii lias actually removed to another 
place, with an intention of remaining 
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there for au indefinite time, t and as a 
place of present domicil, it becomes his 
place of domicil, notwithstanding he may 
have a floating intention to go back at 
some future period. 0. The place where 
the farnilji of a married man resides is 
generally*!Ofisidered as his domicil. But 
this mayoe controlled by circumstances. 
For if the place be only a temporary es¬ 
tablishment for his family, or Tor tempo¬ 
rary objects, it may lie different. 10. If a 
maTried man has his family fixed in one, 
place, and does his business in another, 
tlie former is Considered as the place of 
his domicil. 11. If a married man has 
two places of residence at different times 
of the year, that will be esteemed his 
domicil which he selects, considers or 
describes as his fixed home, or which ap¬ 
pears to lie the centre ofhis affairs, where 
lie votes, or acts as a citizen. 12. If a 
man is unmarried, that is generally the 
place of his domicil where he transacts 
liis business, exercises his profession, or 
assumes municipal duties or privileges. 
13. Residence in a place by constraint, or 
involuntarily, will not give the party a 
domicil there; but his antecedent domicil 
remains. 14. Merq, intention to acquire 
a new domicil, without the fact of re¬ 
moval, avails nothing; neither does the 
fact of removal, without the intention. 
Presumptions arising generally from cir¬ 
cumstances, will not prevail against pos¬ 
itive ucts, whieli fix and determine dom¬ 
icil. 1,3. Widows retain the domicil which 
had been their husbands’ until they have 
acquired a new one. Vidua wittier amissi 
mariti domicilium retinet. —There are some 
othrz considerations, of a gener- • nature, 
which deserve enumeration, a. iey re¬ 
spect domicil in a foreign country. Those 
which havg been already referred to, 
principally respect domicil in different 
parts of the sun to country. 1. We have 
already seen^wt persons who are born 
in a country, o9h deemed m Habitants and 
citizens of that country. Foreigners, also, 
who reside there for permanent and 4n- 
dofinilo purposes, or, as Vattel expresses 
it ( li. f, <h. xix, § 213), who are permitted 
to settle and stay in a country, are deem¬ 
ed inhabitants. If they are there merely 
on a visit, or for temporary purposes, they 
are not deemed inhabitants. 2. A person 
who resides in a foreign country, for pur¬ 
poses of trade, is deemed an inhabitant 
of that country by foreign nati ns; arid 
his character changes with that of the 
country. In peuee he is deemed a neu¬ 
tral, in war an enemy ; and his properly . 
is dealt with accordingly in prize courts. 


(The Venus, 8 Crunch R.278.) 3. A per¬ 
son may have a national character of his 
trade, although liis domicil be in a differ¬ 
ent country. Thus, if he be allowed to 
engage in the trade exclusively belonging 
to the subjects of on enemy’s country, ho 
will, so iar as respects that trade, be 
deemed hn enemy trader, and hifl proper¬ 
ty will lie liable to condemnation as such, 
though his own domicil be neutral. So,, 
if he is the owner of a planiation in an; 
enemy’s country, the produce thereof will.. 
he lijible us prize in the same manner.. 
So, if he lie a partner in a house of Jrade 
in ail enemy’s country, liis property in ' 
the partnership will be decmj|d tho p rop -; 
erty of an enemy. (9 CrancT, 191; The . 
VifCilanlia, 1 Rob. R., 14, 15; The Phasnix, 

5 Roll. It., 20; The San Jose Indiano, 2 ’ 
Gullison’s R.,2iiK) 4. A national character, 
acquired by residence in a foreign coun¬ 
try, changes with a change of that resi¬ 
dence ; and' if no other domicil be ac¬ 
quired by the party subsequently, bis na-' 
live domicil reverts; and, in such a case, 
it will revert as soon as lie puts himself 
in motion to return to his native country, 
although he lues not actually arrived there. 
Hut the mere return to his native country 
does not dostt oy his foreign domicil, un¬ 
less there is an intention to abandon the 
latter. [The Venus, 8 Crunch R., 278, 
281 ; The France , 8 (’ranch R., .’135.) 5. 
If a in ■rson quits* his own country, for 
temporary purposes, or in public em¬ 
ployment, and solely by reason of such 
employment, liis native domicil is not 
changed thereby. If au Englishman, 
for instance, should go to Germany in. 
the king’s service, or for a temporary 
purpose, the domicil of his birth would 
not he changed. But if he entered into 
the German service, although with a 
general, indefinite intention to return to 
England, it would be otherwise. 6. The 
descent of real estate, such as lands, 
is according to the law of the place, rri 
sitep. But the descent and distribution 
of. personal estate is according to the law 
ot the jilacc of the owner’s domicil. It 
has been recently doubted in England, 
whether a British subject can, hv a for¬ 
eign domicil, change the general' law of 
succession, as to his personal estate, ex¬ 
isting in his own country. Ihit it is ad¬ 
mitted he may change his domicil, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of his own country, amj 
thereby change the succession and dis¬ 
tribution of his personal estate. (Curlin/r 
v. Thornton, 2 Addam’s Eccles. R., 17, 
19.) 7. A will of personal cstnte, good 
by the law of the place where the party 
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has his domicil, is sufficient to pass all 
personal estate in any other country. 
But, if not good by the law of the placo 
of the party’s domicil, it is said not to lie 
\ good to pass personal property ' in any 
other country, although otherwise suffi¬ 
cient by the law of the country where the 
personal property is. (Desesbdts v. Ber- 
guicr, 1 Binney, 336.* But see Curling v. 
Thornton, 2 Addarn’s Eccles. R. 0,' 19 to 
25.) 8. Ambassadors mul other ministers 
still retain the domicil of the country 
which they represent, and to widely they 
belong; and their children, horn in the 
foreign country where they reside, are 
considered ns natives of the country of 
their own I sovereign. It is not so in re¬ 
lation to consuls and other commercial 
agents. They tire considered as having, 
like other subjects, their domicil iu the 
country where they reside. (Valid, It. 

■ I, eh, xix, § 217; The Indian Chief, 3 
Rob. 13, 27; The Josephine, 4 Rob. 26.) 
9. Children born upon* the sea tire gene¬ 
rally deemed to be natives of the country 
to which their parents liclong. (See Cat- 
Id, B. I, eh. xix, § 216.) The reader who 
desires further information on the subject 


of domicil, is referred to the title 'DornuMe, 
in Denizart, Collection de Jurisprudence, 
tom. 6; the same in Knei/elopMie Mo- 
deme, tom. 10; in Merlin’s Repertoire dr 
Jurisprudence ; in 2 Diyuat, 464,11. I, title 
16, s. 3, of Public Law; in Digest, lib 
50, title 1,1. 1 et scq.; and Code, lib. 10, 
title 39, 1. 2, 4,5, 7 ; Code Vivilw Frame, 
tit. 3, urt. 102, &r.; Viiet ad Panel, lib. 5, 
tit. 1, sec.iK),91, 92; Byukcrshtiek, Qtorst. 
Priv. Juris., lib. 1, eh. 16; Pothier, Con 
fumes iVOrUans, Introd. n. 16, 20. In the 
English and American law, the following 
references will be found most useful: 
/Inter v. Jinire, 2 Bosamptot & Puller, 
229; Somerville v. Somerville , 5 Ves. jr, 
786; Bempde v. Johnstone, 3 Ves. 195; 
Curling v. Thornton, 2 Addam’s Eccles 
R. 5 ; Bollinger v. I fight man, 3 Merivnl- 
R. 67; Creen’s Admiralty Digest, JV»- 
tionid Character; The Venus, 8 Crunch, 
278; Wheaton’s Digest, title Prize, iv; 
Holyoke \. Haskins, 5 Pick. R. 20; Cam¬ 
bridge. v. Charlestown, 13 Mass. l!cp. 5(9 ; 
Williams v. Whiting, 11 Mass. Rep. 424, 
Oilier v. O'Daniel, 1 Hinnoy’s Rep. 352, 
note; Fibers v. 11. Invertn ice Company, 1(> 
Johnson’s Rep. 128. 



